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Omissions. 

Page  240  insert  MBTBOUIC  STOSTES.    See  Meteokites. 
„    517     „     PAVEIVIBNT.    See"  Bitumen. 

„  628  ,,  PREHNITE.  A  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime.  See 
Bristow's  '  Glossary  of  Mineralogy.' 

„  „  „  PRESERVED  MEATS.  See  Putrefaction:  Curing  of  Pro- 
visions. 

„    682     „     PYROIVIORPHITE.    A  chlorophosphate  of  lead.    See  Lkad. 


JACK-FRUIT.    The  large  fruit  of  the  Artocarpus  integrifolia,  L.,  one  of  the 

Bread-fruit  order.  This  is  the  Indian  jaca,  a  native  of  Southern  Asia.  Its  fibres  are 
employed  for  many  purposes  by  the  natives,  and  the  wood  is  used  for  furniture.  A 
yellow  dye,  derived  from  the  inner  bark  is  employed  in  India  for  dyeing  the  robes  of 
the  Buddhist  priests. 

JACXSOXrZTE.  A  name  applied  by  Whitney  to  a  mineral  from  Keweenaw 
Point,  Lake  Superior.  It  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  ordinary  prehnite.  See 
Pkkhnite. 

JACQTTARD-IiOOlVI.  A  peculiar  and  most  ingenious  mechanism,  invented  by  M. 
Jacquart  of  Lyons,  to  be  adapted  to  a  silk  and  muslin  loom  for  superseding  the  employ- 
ment of  draw-boys,  in  weaving  figured  goods.  Independently  of  the  ordinary  play  of 
the  warp  threads  for  the  formation  of  the  ground  of  such  a  web,  all  those  threads  which 
should  rise  simultaneously  to  produce  the  figure,  have  their  appropriate  healds,  which 
a  child  formerly  raised  by  means  of  cords,  that  grouped  them  together  into  a  system, 
in  the  order,  and  at  the  time  desired  by  the  weaver.  This  plan  evidently  occasioned 
no  little  complication  in  the  macliine,  when  the  design  was  richly  figured ;  but  the 
apparatus  of  Jacquart,  which  subjects  this  manoeuvre  to  a  regular  mechanical  operation, 
and  derives  its  motion  from  a  simple  pedal  put  in  motion  by  the  weaver's  feet,  was 
generally  adopted  soon  after  its  invention  in  1 800.  Every  common  loom  is  susceptible 
of  receiving  this  beautiful  appendage.  It  costs  in  France  200  francs  or  SZ.  sterling, 
and  a  little  more  in  this  country. 

Fig.  1287  is  a  front  elevation  of  this  mechanism,  supposed  to  be  letdown.  Fig.  1288 
is  a  cross  section,  shown  in  its  highest  position.  Fig.  1289,  the  same  section  as  the 
preceding,  but  seen  in  its  lower  position. 

A  is  the  fixed  part  of  the  frame,  supposed  to  form  a  part  of  the  ordinary  loom ; 
there  are  two  uprights  of  wood,  with  two  cross-bars  uniting  them  at  their  upper  endsi 
and  leaving  an  interval  x  y  between  them,  to  place  and  work  the  moveable  frame  d' 
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c  is  a  piece  of  iron  with  a  peculiar  cm-vature,  Beon  in  front,  Jig.  1287,  and  in  profire, 


ftffs.  1288  and  1289.  It  is  fixed  on  one  side  upon  tlio  upper  cross-bar  of  tlie  frame  n, 
and  on  tlie  other,  to  tlio  intermediate  cross-bar  b  of  the  same  frame,  where  it  shows  an 
inclined  curvilinear  space  c,  terminated  below  hy  u  semicircle, 
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D  is  a  sqiiare  woodou  axis,  moveable  upon  itself  round  two  iron  pivots^  fixed  into  its 
two  ends ;  which  axis  occiipies  the  bottom  of  the  moveable  frame  Bi  The  four  faces  of 
tliis  square  axis  are  pierced  with  three  round,  equal,  truly-bored  holes  arranged  in 
a  quiucunx.  The  teeth  a,  fig.  1291,  are  stuck  into  each  face,  and  correspond  to 
holes  a,  fig.  1294,  made  in  the  cards  which  constitute  the  endless  chain  for  tlae  healds; 
so  that  iu  the  successive  application  of  the  cards  to  each  face  of  the  square  axis,  the 
holes  pierced  in  one  card  may  always  faU  opposite  to  those  pierced.in  the  other. 

Tiie  i-ight-hand  end  of  the  square  axis,  of  which  a  section  is  shown  in  double  size, 
fig.  1290,  carries  two  square  plates  of  sheet  iron  d,  kept  parallel  to  each  other  and 
a  little  apart,  by  four  spindles  e,  passed  opposite  to  the  corners.  This  is  a  kind  of 
lantern,  in  whose  spindles  the  hooks  of  the  lever//,  turning  round  fixed  points^  ^' 
beyond  the  right-hand  upright  A,  catch  hold,  either  above  or  below  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  weaver,  according  as  he  merely  pulls  or  lets  go  the  cord  z,  during  the  vibratory 
movement  of  the  frame  b. 

E  is  a  piece  of  wood  shaped  like  a  T,  the  stem  of  which,  prolonged  upwards,  passes 
freely  through  the  cross-bar  b,  and  through  the  upper  cross-bar  of  the  frame  b,  which 
serve  as  guides  to  it.  The  head  of  the  T-piece  being  applied  successively  against 
the  two  spindles  e,  placed  above  in  horizontal  position,  first  by  its  weight,  and  then 
by  the  spiral  spring  h,  acting  from  above  downwards,  keeps  the  square  axis  in  its 
position,  while  it  permits  it  to  turn  upon  itself  in  the  two  directions.  The  name  jpress 
is  given  to  the  assemblage  of  all  the  pieces  which  compose  the  moveable  frame  e  b. 
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F  is  a  cross-bar  made  to  move  in  a  vertical  direction  by  means  of  the  lever  a,  in  the 
notches  or  grooves  i,  formed  within  the  fixed  uprights  A. 

H  is  a  piece  of  bent  iron,  fixed  by  one  of  its  ends  with  a  nut  and  screw,  upon  the 
cross-bar  f,  out  of  the  vertical  plane  of  the  piece  c.  Its  other  end  carries  a  friction 
roller  j,  which,  working  in  the  curvilinear  space  c  of  the  piece  c,  forces  this,  and 
consequently  the  frame  b,  to  recede  from  the  perpendicular,  or  to  return  to  it  ac- 
cording as  the  cross-bar  f  is  in  the  top  or  bottom  of  its  course,  as  shown  in  fiqs,  1288 
and  1289.  ^ 

I,  cheeks  of  sheet  iron  attached  on  either  side  to  the  cross-bar  f,  which  serve  as  a 
safe  to  a  kind  of  claw  k,  composed  here  of  eight  small  metallic  bars,  seen  in  section, 
figs.  1288  and  1289,  and  on  a  greater  scale  in  fig,  1291. 

J,  upright  skewers  of  iron  wire,  whose  tops  bent  down  hookwise  naturally  place 
themselves  over  the  little  bars  k.  The  bottom  of  these  spindles  likewise  hooked  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  upper  ones,  embraces  small  wooden  bars  I,  whose  office  is 
to  keep  them  in  their  respective  places,  and  to  prevent  them  from  twirling  round, 
so  that  the  uppermost  hooks  may  be  always  directed  towards  the  small  metallic  bars 
upon  which  they  impend.  To  these  hooks  from  below  are  attached  strings,  which 
alter  having  crossed  a  fixed  board  m  n,  pierced  with  corresponding  holes  for  this  purpose, 
proceed  next  to  be  attached  to  the  threads  of  the  loops  destined  to  lift  the  warp  threads. 
K  K  horizontal  spindles  or  needles,  arranged  here  in  eight  several  rows,  so  that  each 
spindle  corresponds  both  horizontally  and  vertically  to  each  of  the  holes  pierced  in  the 
four  faces  of  the  square  axis  d.  There  are,  therefore,  as  many  of  these  spindles  as  there 
are  holes  in  one  of  the  faces  of  the  square. 

Fig.  1292  represents  one  of  these  horizontal  spindles,  n  is  an  eyelet  through  which 
the  corresponding  vertical  skewer  passes,  o,  another  elongated  eyelet,  through  which 
a  small  fixed  spindle  passes  to  serve  as  a  guide,  but  which  does  not  hinder  it  from 
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moving  lengthwise,  within  the  limits  of  the  length  of  the  eyelet,  p  small  spiral 
springs  placed  in  each  hole  of  the  case  q  q,  fig.  1291.  They  serve  the  purpose  of 
bringing  back  to  its  pnmitive  position  every  corresponding  needle  as  soon  as  it  ceases 
to  press  upon  it. 
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Mg.  1293  ropresonts  tho  plan  of  the  upper  row  of  horizontal  needles.   Fiq  1294  is 
n  fragment  of  tlie  endless  chain,  formed  with  perforated  cards,  which  are  made  to 
circulate  or  travel  by  the  rotation  of  tho  shaft  d.    In  this  movement  each  of  the 
perforated  cards,  whose  position,  form,  and  number  are  determined  by  the  operation 
1293 
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of  tying-up  of  the  warp,  comes  to  be  applied  in  succession  against  the  four  faces  of  the 

ZTr.«^nA^  vr".,^°P'°*^'  corresponding  holes,  and  covering  those  upon 

the  face  of  the  axis  which  have  no  corresponding  holes  upon  the  card. 

iTfii^^  ^  ^^^^  the  jjjm  b  is  let  down  into  the  vertical  position  shown  in 

Jig.  1289;  then  the  card  applied  against  the  left  face  of  the  axis,  leaves  at  rest  or 
untouched  the  whole  of  the  horizontal  spindles  (skewers),  whose  ends  correspond  to 
these  holes,  but  pushes  back  those  which  are  opposite  to  the  unpierced  part  of  the 
card;  thereby  the  corresponding  upright  skewers,  3,  5,  6,  and  8,  for  example,  pushed 
out  ot  tlie  perpendicular,  unhook  themselves  from  above  the  bars  of  the  claw  and 
remain  in  their  place,  when  this  claw  comes  to  be  raised  by  means  of  the  lever  g  •'  and 
the  skewers  1,  2,  4,  and  7,  which  have  remained  hooked  on,  are  raised  along  with  the 
warp  threads  attached  to  them.  Then  by  the  passage  across  of  a  shot  of  the  colour 
as  weU  as  a  shot  of  the  common  weft,  and  a  stroke  of  the  lay  after  shedding  the  warp 
and  lowering  the  press  b,  an  element  or  point  in  the  pattern  is  completed. 

The  following  card,  brought  round  by  a  quarter  revolution  of  the  axis,  finds  all  the 
needles  in  their  first  position,  and  as  it  is  necessarily  perforated  differently  from  the 
preceding  card,  it  will  lift  another  series  of  warp  threads ;  and  thus  in  succession  for 
all  the  other  cards,  which  compose  a  complete  system  of  a  figured  pattern. 

This  machine,  complicated  in  appearance,  and  which  requires  some  pains  to  be  un- 
derstood, acts  however  in  a  very  simple  manner.  Its  whole  play  is  dependent  upon  the 
movement  of  the  lever  g,  which  the  weaver  himself  causes  to  rise  and  fall,  by  means 
of  a  peculiar  pedal ;  so  that  without  the  aid  of  any  person,  after  the  piece  is  properly 
read  in  and  mounted,  he  can  execute  the  most  complex  patterns  as  easily  as  he  could 
weave  plain  goods ;  only  attending  to  the  order  of  his  weft  yarns,  when  these  happen 
to  be  of  different  colours. 

If  some  warp  yarns  should  happen  to  break  without  the  weaver  observing  them,  or 
should  he  mistake  his  coloured  shuttle  yarns,  which  would  so  far  disfigure  the  pattern, 
he  must  undo  his  work.  For  this  purpose,  he  makes  use  of  the  lower  hooked  lever /i 
whose  purpose  is  to  make  the  chain  of  the  card  go  backwards,  while  working  the  loom 
as  usual,  withdrawing  at  each  stroke  the  shot  both  of  the  ground  and  of  the  figure. 
The  weaver  is  the  more  subject  to  make  mistakes,  as  the  figured  side  of  the  w.eb  is 
downwards,  and  it  is  only  with  the  aid  of  a  bit  of  looking-glass  that  he  takes  a  peep  of 
his  work  from  time  to  time.  The  upper  surface  exhibits  merely  loose  threads  in  dif- 
ferent points,  according  as  the  pattern  requires  them  to  lie  upon  the  one  side  or  the 
other. 

Thus  it  must  be  evident,  tliat  such  a  number  of  pasteboards  are  to  be  provided  and 
mounted  as  equal  the  number  of  throws  of  the  shuttle  between  the  beginning  and  end 
of  any  figure  or  design  which  is  to  be  woven  ;  the  piercing  of  each  pasteboard  indi- 
vidually will  depend  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  lifting  rods,  and  their  connection 
with  the  warp,  which  is  according  to  the  design  and  option  of  the  workman ;  great 
care  must  bo  taken  that  the  holes  come  exactly  opposite  to  the  ends  of  the  needles  ; 
for  this  purpose  two  large  holes  are  made  at  the  ends  of  tho  pasteboards,  which  fall 
upon  conical  points,  by  which  means  they  are  made  to  register  correctly. 

It  will  be  hence  seen,  that,  according  to  the  length  of  the  figure,  so  must  be  the 
number  of  pasteboards,  which  may  be  readily  displaced  so  as  to  remount  and  produce 
the  figure  in  a  few  minutes,  or  remove  it,  or  replace  it,  or  preserve  the  figure  for  future 
use.  The  machine,  of  course,  will  be  understood  to  consist  of  many  sets  of  the  lifting 
rods  and  needles,  shown  in  the  diagram,  as  wiU  be  perceived  by  observing  the  dispo- 
sition of  tlio  holes  in  the  pasteboard ;  those  holes,  in  order  that  tliey  may  be  accu- 
rately distributed,  are  to  bo  pierced  from  a  gauge,  so  that  not  tho  slightest  variation 
Bliall  take  place. 
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To  form  these  card-slips,  an  ingenious  apparatus  is  employed,  by  whicli  the  proper 
steel  punches  required  for  the  piercing  of  each  distinct  card  are  placed  in  their  relative 
situations  preparatory  to  the  operation  of  piercing,  and  also  by  its  means  a  card  may 
be  punched  \nth  any  number  of  holes  at  one  operation.  This  disposition  of  the  punches 
is  eflected  by  means  of  rods  connected  to  cords  disposed  in. a  frame,  in  the  nature  of 
a  false  simple,  on  -which  the  pattern  of  the  -work  to  be  performed  is  first  read  in. 

These  improved  pierced  cards,  slips,  or  pasteboards,  apply  to  a  -weaving  apparatus, 
■which  is  so  arranged  that  a  figure  to  be  -wrought  can  be  extended  to  any  distance  along 
the  loom,  and  by  that  means  the  loom  is  rendered  capable  of  producing  broad-figured 
■works  ;  having  the  long  lever  a  placed  in  such  a  situation  that  it  affords  po'wer  to  the 
foot  of  the  weaver,  and  by  this  means  enables  him  to  dra^w  the  hea-viest  morintures 
and  figured  -works,  -without  the  assistance  of  a  draw-boy. 

The  machinery  for  arranging  the  punches  consists  of  a  frame  with  four  upriglit 
standards  and  cross-pieces,  which  contains  a  series  of  endless  cords  passing  under  a 
wooden  roller  at  bottom,  and  over  pulleys  at  the  top.  These  pulleys  are  mounted  on 
axles  in  two  frames,  placed  obliquely  over  the  top  of  the  standard  frame,  which  pulley- 
frames  constitute  the  table  commonly  used  by  weavers. 

In  order  better  to  explain  these  endless  covds,  fig.  1295  represents  a  single  endless 
cord,  1  1,  which  is  here  shown  in  operation,  and  part  of  another  endless  cord,  2  2, 
shown  stationary.  There  must  be  as  many  endless  cords  in  this  frame  as  needles  in 
the  weaving-loom,  a  is  the  wooden  cylinder,  revoMng  upon  its  axis  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  standards ;  b  b,  the  two  pulleys  of  the  pulley-frames  above,  over  which  the 
individual  endless  cord  passes ;  c  is  a  small  transverse  ring.  To  each  of  these  rings  a 
weight  is  suspended  by  a  single  thread,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  tension  to  the  endless  cord,  d  is 
a  board  resembling  a  common  comber-bar,  which 
is  supported  by  the  cross-bars  of  the  standard 
frame,  and  is  pierced  -with  holes,  in  situation  and 
number  corresponding  with  the  perpendicular 
threads  that  pass  through  them;  which  board 
keeps  the  threads  distinct  from  each  other. 

At  e,  the  endless  cord  passes  through  the  eyes 
of  -wires  resembling  needles,  which  are  contained 
in  a  wooden  box  placed  in  front  of  the  machine, 
and  shown  in  this  figure  in  section  only.  These 
wires  are  called  the  punch-projectors]  they  are 
guided  and  supported  by  horizontal  rods  and 
vertical  pins,  the  latter  of  which  pass  through 
loops  formed  at  the  hinder  part  of  the  respective 
wires.  At /are  two  horizontal  rods  extending  the 
whole  width  of  the  machine,  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  the  cross  in  the  cords ;  g  is  a  thick  brass 
plate,  extending  along  in  front  of  the  machine,  and 
lying  close  to  the  box  which  holds  the  punch- 
projectors  ;  this  plate  g,  sho-wn  also  in  section, 
is  called  the  punch-holder ;  it  contains  the  same 
number  of  apertures  as  there  are  punch-projectors, 
and  disposed  so  as  to  correspond  -with  each  other. 
In  each  of  these  apertures,  there  is  a  punch  for  the 
purpose  of  piercing  the  cards,  slips,  or  pasteboards 
with  holes ;  A  is  a  thick  steel  plate  of  the  same  size  as  g,  and  shown  likewise  in  section, 
corresponding  also  in  its  number  of  apertures,  and  their  disposition,  with  the  punch- 
projectors_  and  the  punch-holder.    This  plate  h,  is  called  the  punch-receiver. 

_  The  object  of  this  machine  is  to  transfer  such  of  the  punches  as  may  be  required  for 
piercing  any  indi-ndual  card  from  the  punch-holder,  g,  into  the  punch-receiver,  h ;  wlien 
they  -will  be  properly  situated,  and  ready  for  piercing  the  individual  card  or  slip  with 
such  holes  as  have  been  read  in  upon  the  machine,  and  are  required  for  permitting  the 
warp  threads  to  be  withdrawn  in  the  loom,  when  this  card  is  brought  against  the  en<3s 
of  the  needles.  The  process  of  transferring  the  patterns  to  the  punches  will  be  effected 
in  the  following  manner : — 

The  pattern  is  to  be  read  in,  according  to  the  ordinary  mode,  as  in  a  false  simple, 
upon  the  endless  cords  below  the  rods  /,  and  passed  under  the  revolving  wooden 
cylinder  a,  to  a  sufiiciont  height  for  a  person  in  front  of  the  machine  to  roach  conve- 
niently. He  there  takes  the  upper  threads  of  the  pattern,  called  the  beard,  and  draws 
them  forward  so  as  to  introduce  a  stick  behind  the  cords  thus  adv.aticed,  as  shown  by 
dots,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  separate  from  the  cords  which  are  not  intended  to 
be  operated  upon.   All  the  punch-projectors  -which  are  connected  -svith  the  cords  brought 
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forward  will  bo  thus  made  to  pass  through  tlio  corresponding  apertures  of  the  nunch- 
holder  ^,  and  by  this  means  will  project  the  punches  out  of  these  TertuL  into  (S 
responimg  apertures  of  the  punch-receiver  A.    The  punches  wilf  now  Te  propc^^^^ 
arranged  lor  piercing  the  required  holes  on  a  card  or  slip,  which  is  to  be  effecZ  n 
tne  loUowmg  manner : — 

Eemoye  the  punch-receivers  from  the  front  of  the  machine;  and  having  placed  one 
ot  the  slips  of  card  or  pasteboard  between  the  two  folding  plates  of  metal,  completelv 
pierced  with  holes  corresponding  to  the  needles  of  the  loom,  lay  the  punch-receiver 
upon  those  perforated  plates ;  to  which  it  must  be  made  to  fit  by  mortises  and  blocks 
the  putting  parts  of  the  punches  being  downwards.  Upon  the  back  of  the  punch- 
receiver  IS  then  to  be  placed  a  plate  or  block,  studded  with  perpendicular  pins,  corre- 
sponding to  the  above  described  holes,  into  which  the  pins  will  fall.  The  plates  and 
the  blocks  thus  laid  together,  are  to  be  placed  under  a  press,  by  which  means  the  pins 
ot  the  blocks  will  be  made  to  pass  through  the  apertures  of  the  punch-receiver  •  and 
wherever  the  punch  has  been  deposited  in  the  receiver  by  the  above  process,  the  said 
punches  will  be  forced  through  the  slip  of  pasteboard,  and  pierced  with  such  holes  as 
are  required  for  producing  the  figured  design  in  the  loom. 

Each  card  being  thus  pierced,  the  punch-receiver  is  returned  to  its  place  in  front  of 
the  machine,  and  all  the  punches  forced  back  again  into  the  apertures  of  the  punch- 
holder  as  at  first.  The  next  sort  of  cords  is  now  drawn  forward  by  the  next  beard, 
as  above  described,  which  sends  out  the  punch-projectors  as  before,  and  disposes  the 
punches  in  the  punch-receiver,  ready  for  the  operation  of  piercing  the  next  card.  The 
process  being  thus  repeated,  the  whole  pattern  is  by  a  number  of  operations,  transferred 
to  the  punches,  and  afterwards  to  the  cards  or  slips,  as  above  described. 

JACVSTTK.   See  Jacinth — Hyacinth. 

TABS.  Under  the  common  name  of  Jade  two  or  three  distinct  minerals,  re- 
sembling one  another  in  many  of  their  physical  characters,  but  differing  in  chemical 
composition,  are  popularly  confounded.  The  true  jade,  or  nephrite,  is  an  anhydrous 
silicate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  related  to  the  non-aluminous  varieties  of  hornblende. 
Jadeite  is  a  mineral  closely  resembling  true  nephrite  in  external  characters,  but  dis- 
tinguished as  a  separate  species  by  Damour,  whose  analyses  show  that  it  is  essentially 
a  silicate  of  alumina  and  soda.  A  third  mineral,  originally  described  by  H.  B.  de 
Saussure  as  a  jade,  was  termed  Saussurite  by  T.  de  Saussure  :  this  was  the  jade  tenacc 
of  Haiiy  and  the  early  French  mineralogists.  It  is  mainly  a  silicate  of  alumina  and 
lime,  and  may  be  classed  with  the  species  termed  zoisite.  The  differences  in  com- 
position between  the  several  minerals  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  jade 
are  shown  in  the  following  selected  analyses : — 


I. 

11. 

;  ni. 

IV. 

Silica  ....... 

64-68 

67-10 

69-17 

43-59 

liime  ....... 

16-06 

13-48 

2-68 

19-71 

Magnesia ....... 

26-01 

23-29 

115 

2-98 

Soda  ....... 

12-93 

808 

Alumina  

0-72 

22-58 

27-72 

Peroxide  of  iron  

2-61 

Protoxide  of  iron  

2''l5 

3-39 

1-56 

Protoxide  of  manganese    .       .  . 

1-39 

"Water  

0-68 

2-50 

0-*35 

Total  

100-97 

100-48 

100-07  1 

100-04 

I.  Nephrite,  from  China,  by  Bammelsbcrg. 

II.  Nephrite,  from  New  Zealand,  by  Scheerer, 

III.  Jadeite,  from  China,  by  Damour. 

IV.  Sanssurite,  from  Lake  of  Geneva,  by  T.  Sterry  Hunt. 


'  It  may  be  useful  to  give  the  means  of  discriminating  these  minerals  by  their 
behaviour  before  the  blowpipe.  Nephrite  is  difficult  of  fusion,  does  not  colour  the 
flame,  but  when  moistened  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  cobalt  assumes  a  rose  colour, 
due  to  the  presence  of  magnesia  ;  jadeite  is  readily  fusible  to  a  transparent  glass,  and 
gives  with  cobalt  a  blue  colour,  duo  to  the  almnina ;  Saumirite  is  more  fusible  than 
nephrite,  but  less  so  than  jadeite,  it  colours  the  flame  blue,  and  becomes  blue  with 

''°Nono  of  the  variotiea  of  jade  have  been  found  crystallised,  but  they  usually  occur 
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in  compact  tough  masses,  breaking  with  a  splintery  fracture.  The  specific  gravity 
varies  Lm  2  9  to  3-1,  rising  to  3-38  in  Saussurite.  All  the  jades  are  hard  stones,  being 
nearly  as  hard  as  quartz,  but  it  is  said  that  some  varieties  when  firs^t  broken,  are  so 
soft  as  to  be  readily  cut  with  a  knife.  The  colours  are  various  shades  ot  green, 
pccasionally  passing  into  a  greenish  white  tint.  ,  r  i  l  it- 

Like  most  green  stones,  jade  has  always  been  a  favourite  material  for  amulets,  xc 
formerly  possessed  special  repute  for  curing  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  whence  the 
mineralogical  name  nephrite  {ve<pp6s,  the  kidneys),  and  the  popular  name  kidney-stone 
{pierre  nephritique,  Fr. ;  pietra  di  hijada,  Sp. ;  Niercnstein,  Ger.)- 

Jade  is  largely  used  in  China  as  an  ornamental  stone  under  the  name  of  yii.  Mr. 
Pumpellyhas  shown  that  the  jade  of  the  province  of  Yunnan,  known  as /efozti,  Is 
really  jadeite.  The  Chinese  appear  to  have  formerly  obtained  consideraible  supplies 
pf  jade  from  Eastern  Turkestan,  where  it  is  found  in  the  chain  of  the  Kuen-lun 
Mountains.  The  jade-quarries  on  the  Kara-kash  Eiver  have  been  visited  and  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Cayley  and  by  Hermann  von  Schlagintweit.  According  to  the  latter 
traveller,  jade  is  always  known  in  Khotan  under  the  name  of  yashm. 

Jade  is  found  extensively  in  New  Zealand,  and  is  employed  by  the  natives  for 
making  tikis,  or  the  grotesque  ornaments  worn  on  the  breast,  and  for  the  peculiar 
instruments  of  war,  called  pattoo-pattoos  or  Tneres.  The  use  of  jade  for  these  axe-like 
weapons  has  led  to  the  popular  name  of  axe-stone  {Bcilstein,  Ger.).  The  New  Zealand 
jade  i/i  known  to  the  Maories  as  punamu  or  '  greenstone ; '  and,  according  to  Von 
Hochstetter's  map  it  is  found  along  the  west  coast  of  the  South  Island ;  indeed,  tliis 
island  is  called,  from  the  occurrence  of  jade,  Te  Wahi  Punamu,  or  '  The  place  of  the 
greenstone.' 

Jade  also  occurs  in  Siberia,  and  fine  specimens  have  been  brought  by  M.  Alibert, 
with  his  graphite,  from  the  Government  of  Irkutsk. 

In  prehistoric  times,  jade  and  jadeite  were  used  for  amulets  and  ornaments,  and 
specimens  have  been  found  among  the  relics  of  the  old  pile-buildings,  or  Pfahlbauteii, 
of  the  Swiss  lakes.  It  is  curious  to  conjecture  whence  this  material  could  have  been 
derived ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  an  erratic  block  found  at  Schwemsal  in  Germany, 
true  jade  is  not  known  to  occur  in  western  Europe.  The  so-called  jade  pebbles  of 
lona  are  nothing  more  than  serpentinous  marble. — F.W.E. 

JASEXTS.    See  Jabe. 

J ACGERY.   Palm -sugar,  prepared  from  Sagucrus  saccharifer 

JAXiAP.  The  root  of  the  Exogoniicm  purga,  Bth.,  a  member  of  the  Convolvtdacets, 
or  Bindweed  order.  It  takes  its  name  from  Xalapa,  a  city  of  Mexico.  Its  uses  as  a 
common  purgative  are  well  known. 

J  AT/tAXCA  PEPPER.    One  of  the  names  given  to  Allspice. 

TAMESOiriTE.  A  sulphide  of  lead  and  antimony,  containing  about  40  per 
cent,  of  lead  and  34  of  antimony.  It  occurs  in  several  mines  in  the  north-east  of 
Cornwall,  and  in  Devonshire,  but  has  not  hitherto  been  available  as  an  ore  of  lead. 

JASTAPVM.    Crotalaria  juncea,  a  vegetable  fibre  used  for  ropes.    See  Eibbes. 

JAP AXr  EARTH.    Terra  Japonica.    See  Gambir. 

JAPAN  IiAC<2tTER.  A  hard  black  varnish  prepared  from  the  Stagniaria 
vernicijlua. 

JAP  AST  PEPPER.  A  condiment  prepared  in  China  and  Japan  by  bruising  the 
capsules  of  the  Xanthoxylon  piperitum,  D.C.  From  this  plant,  or  from  a  closely -allied 
species,  Stenhouse  obtained  two  peculiar  principles,  which  he  called  Xanthoxylene  and 

Xantkoxylin. 

JAPAN  SAGO.   A  starch  obtained  from  the  stem  of  the  Cycas  revoluta. 

JAPAXtr  'WAX.  A  Vegetable  wax  obtained  from  the  fruits  of  Elms  succedaiwa, 
L.,  and  perhaps  other  specieB.  It  has  been  imported  from  Japan  for  use  in  candle- 
making. 

JAPAMTN'XM'G  is  a  kind  of  varnishing  or  lacquering,  practised  with  excellence  by 
the  Japanese,  whonco  the  name. 

The  only  difference  between  varnishing  and  japanning  is  that  after  the  appliaition 
of  every  coat  of  colour  or  varnish,  the  object  so  varnished  is  placed  in  an  oven  or 
stove  at  as  high  a  temperature  as  can  safely  be  employed  without  injuring  the  articles 
or  causing  the  varnish  to  blister  or  run. 

For  black  japanned  works,  the  ground  is  first  prepared  with  a  coating  of  black,  made 
by  mixing  dross  ivory  black  to  a  proper  consistence  with  dark  coloured  anime  varnish, 
as  this  gives  a  blacker  surface  than  could  be  produced  by  japan  alone.  If  the  surface 
is  required  to  be  polished,  five  or  six  coats  of  japan  are  necessary  to  give  sufficieot 
body  to  prevent  the  japan  from  being  i-ubbed  through  in  polishing. 

Coloured  japans  are  made  by  mixing  with  some  hard  varnishes  the  required  colour, 
and  prrifccdinp;  as  described.    See  Vahnish. 

JARCOON-,  the  name  given  to  a  variety  of  Zircon  from  Ceylon.   It  is  seldom' 
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pu  '.octly  transparent,  and  is  either  colourless  or  grey,  with  tinges  of  green,  blue,  red, 
and  yulloAv  of  various  shades,  but  generally  smoky  and  ill-defined.  It  occurs  in  worn 
angular  pieces,  or  in  small  detached  crystals,  rarely  exceeding  6  or  8  carats  in  weight, 
chiefly  in  the  sand  of  a  river  in  Ceylon.  The  surfaces  of  the  crystals  are  smooth,  and 
possess  a  lustre  more  nearly  approaching  that  of  the  diamond  than  any  other  gem. 
At  the  present  day,  though  out  of  fashion  and  in  no  request,  it  is  still  occasionally 
sold  for  inferior  diamonds. 

Davy  says  that  the  light  grey  varieties  of  the  zircon  are  sold  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Ceylon  as  imperfect  diamonds,  the  natives  being  altogether  ignorant  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  mineral.  It  is  most  abundant  in  the  district  of  Matura,  whence  it  has 
its  common  name  in  Ceylon  of  Matura  diamond.  The  colourless  zircon  is  also  cut 
and  sold  as  a  false  diamond  in  the  bazaars  of  India. — H.W.B. 

JAKOSITE.  A  hydrous  sulphate  of  peroxide  of  iron,  with  an  alkaline  sulphate. 
It  takes  its  name  from  Barranco  Jaroso,  in  the  Sierra  Almagrera,  in  Spain, 

TASPEA  {Jaspe  calcedoine,  Fr, ;  Jaspis,  Ger.)  is  a  sub-species  of  quartz,  of  which 
there  are  five  varieties: — 1.  The  Egyptian  red  and  brown,  forming  nodules  with 
ring  or  tendril-shaped  delineations.  2.  Porcelain  jasper,  or  clay  altered  by  heat, 
and  differing  from  true  jasper  by  being  fusible  on  the  edges,  before  the  blowpipe. 
3.  Striped  or  riband  jasper.  4.  Common  jasper.  5.  Agate  jasper.  The  prettiest 
specimens  are  cut  for  seals,  and  for  the  inferior  kinds  of  jewellery  ornaments.  See 
Lapidary. — H.W.B. 

J ATROPHA  IWCAHrZKOT.  A  plant  belonging  to  the  EttphorbiacecB,  from  which 
the  Cassava  meal  is  prepared,  and  from  the  expressed  juice  of  which  are  obtained 
Cassava  starch  and  Tapioca.    See  Tapioca. 

The  seeds  of  Jatropha  purgans  yield  jatropha  oil,  and  the  nuts  of  this  and  some 
other  species  of  Jatropha  are  known  as  '  Physic  nuts.' 

JEAir.  A  twilled  cotton,  usually  stripped.  Satin-jeans  are  woven  so  as  to  present 
a  smooth  glossy  appearance.   It  is  used  for  stays,  &c. 

JEIiXjT,  AXrXMAZi.   See  Gelatine  ;  Glue  ;  and  Isinglass. 

TEIiXiT,  VEGETABXiE.  A  great  many  vegetable  productions  yield  upon  infusion 
or  decoction  gelatinous  solutions.  These  vary  very  much  in  character.  The  jelly  of 
ripe  currants  and  other  berries  is  a  compound  of  mucilage  and  acid,  which  loses  its 
power  of  gelatinising  by  prolonged  ebullition. 

JEIMCIMIIES.   A  woollen  cloth  made  in  Scotland. 

JERXEB  BEEF.  Beef  dried  in  the  sun :  much  of  this  has  been  introduced  from 
the  South  American  States,  but  it  has  not  hitherto  been  much  used,  although  sold  at  a 
very  low  price. 

JERVSAXiEIVI  ARTICHOKE.  The  edible  tubers  of  the  Helianthus  tuberostis. 
The  epithet  of  '  J erusalem  '  is  a  corruption  of  the  Italian  ^irasol. 

TESSAlMCnrE  or  JASMIN'S.  A  well-known  family  of  plants.  The  Jasmium 
fruticans,  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  France,  J.  odoratissimum,  a  native  of  India, 
and  J.  sumhac,  a  native  of  India  and  Arabia,  are  used  to  obtain  the  essential  oil  or 
jasmine.    See  Pebfttmeet. 

JET.  (Jaiet,  or  Jais,  Fr.)  Jet  occurs  in  the  upper  lias  shale  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Whitby,  in  Yorkshire,  in  which  locality  this  beautiful  substance  has  been 
worked  for  many  hundred  years.  The  jet-miner  searches  with  great  care  the  slaty 
rocks,  and  finding  the  jet  spread  out,  often  in  extreme  thinness  between  the  lamina- 
tions of  the  rock,  he  follows  it  with  great  care,  and  frequently  he  is  rewarded  by  its 
thickening  out  to  two  or  three  inches. 

The  best  jet  is  obtained  from  a  lower  bed  of  the  upper  lias  formations.  This  bed 
has  an  average  thickness  of  about  20  feet,  and  is  known  as  jet  rock.  An  inferior 
kind,  known  as  soft  jet,  is  obtained  from  the  upper  part  of  the  upper  lias,  and  from  tlie 
sandstone  and  shale  above  it.  The  production  of  jet  in  this  country  appears  to  be 
limited  to  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  &om  about  nine  miles  south  of  Whitby  to  Boulby,_and 
about  the  same  distance  to  the  north  ;  the  estates  of  Lord  Mulgrave  being  especially 
productive.    There  is  a  curious  allusion  to  this  in  Drayton's  '  Polyolbion ' : — 

The  rocks  by  Moultgrave,  too,  my  glories  forth  to  set. 
Out  of  their  crannied  rocks  can  give  yon  perfect  jet. 

Dr.  Young,  in  his  •  Geology  of  the  Yorkshire  Coast,*  writes—'  Jet,  which  occurs  hero 
iu  considerable  quantities  in  the  aluminous  bed,  may  be  properly  classed  with  fossil 
wood,  as  it  appears  to  be  wood  in  a  high  state  of  bitumenisation.  Pieces  of  wood  im- 
pregnated with  silex  are  often  found  completely  crusted  with  a  coat  of  jet  about  an 
inch  thick.  But  the  most  common  form  in  which  the  jet  occurs  is  in  compact  masses 
of  from  half  an  inch  to  2  inches  thick,  from  3  to  18  inches  broad,  and  of  10  or  12  feet 
long    The  outer  surface  is  always  marked  with  longitudinal  striae,  like  the  grain  of 
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wood,  and  the  transverse  fracture,  ^^hich  is  conchoidal,  and  has  a  resinous  lustre,  displays 
the  annular  erowth  in  compressed  elliptical  zones.'  ^  ,    i  j 

It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the  '  ligneous  origin '  of  j  et  is  by  any  means  established ; 
indeed,  we  think  the  amount  of  evidence  is  against  it.  There  is  no  example,  as  far  as  we 
can  learn,  of  any  discovery  of  true  jet  having  a  strictly  ligneous  structure,  or  showing 
anything  Hke  the  conversion  of  wood  into  this  coal-like  substance.  There  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  some  confusion  in  the  observation  of  those  who  have  written 
on  the  subject.  Mr.  Simpson,  the  intelligent  curator  of  the  Whitby  Museum,  who 
has  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject,  says,  '  Jet  is  generaUy  considered  to  have 
been  wood,  and  in  many  cases  it  undoubtedly  has  been  so ;  for  the  woody  structure 
often  remains,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  comminuted  vegetable  matter  may  have 
been  chancred  into  jet.  But  it  is  evident  that  vegetable  matter  is  not  an  essential 
part  of  jet,  for  we  frequently  find  that  bone,  and  the  scales  of  fishes  also  have  been 
changed  into  jet.  In  the  Whitby  Museum  there  is  a  large  mass  of  bone,  which  has 
the  exterior  converted  into  jet  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The 
jetty  matter  appears  to  have  first  entered  the  pores  of  the  bone,  and  there  to  have 
hardened;  and  during  the  mineralising  process,  the  whole  bony  matter _ has  been 
gradually  displaced,  and  its  place  occupied  by  jet,  so  as  to  preserve  its  original  form.' 
After  an  attentive  examination  of  this  specimen,  we  are  not  disposed  to  agree  entirely 
with  Mr.  Simpson. 

Jet  certainly  incrusts  a  mass  which  has  something  the  structure  of  a  bone,  but, 
without  a  chemical  examination  of  its  constituents,  we  should  hesitate  even  to  say  it  was 
bone.  Wood  without  doubt  has  been  found  encrusted  with  jet,  as  fragments  of  animal 
matter  may  also  have  been.  But  it  is  quite  inconsistent  with  our  knowledge  of  physical 
and  chemical  changes,  to  suppose  that  both  animal  and  vegetable  matter  would  undergo 
this  change.  By  process  of  substitution,  we  know  that  silica  will  take  the  place  occupied 
by  carbon,  or  woody  matter ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  fossil  palms  of  Trinidad,  and  the 
silicified  forests  of  Egypt ;  but  we  have  no  example  within  the  entire  range  of  the 
coal-formations  of  the  world  of  carbon  taking  the  place  of  any  of  the  earths. 

Jet  is  found  in  plates,  which  are  sometimes  penetrated  by  belemnites.  Mr.  Eipley,  of 
Whitby,  has  several  curious  examples, — two  plates  of  jet,  in  one  case  enclose  water- 
worn  quartz  pebbles ;  and  in  another  jet  partially  invests  an  angular  fragment  of 
quartz  rock.  'This  is  the  more  remarkable,'  says  Mr.  Simpson,  'as  quartz  rock,  or, 
indeed,  any  other  sort  of  rocky  fragment,  is  rarely  found  in  the  upper  lias.' 

The  very  fact  that  we  find  jet  surrounding  belemnites,  casing  adventitious  masses 
of  stone,  and  investing  wood,  seems  to  show,  that  a  liquid,  or  at  all  events,  a  plastic 
condition,  must  at  one  time  have  prevailed.  We  have  existing  evidence  of  this.  _  Dr. 
Young,  in  the  work  already  quoted,  says : — '  In  the  cavities  of  nodules  containing 
petrifactions,  we  sometimes  meet  with  petroleum,  or  mineral  oil.  When  first  exposed, 
it  is  generally  quite  fluid  and  of  a  dark  green  colour ;  but  it  soon  becomes  viscid  and 
black,  and  at  last  hardens  into  a  kind  of  pitch,  which  generally  melts  with  heat,  and 
'When  ignited  burns  with  a  crackling  noise,  and  emits  a  strong  bituminous  smell.' 
One  more  sample  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  view  that  jet  has  been  formed  from 
wood.  It  is  stated  (Keed's  '  Illustrated  Guide  to  Whitby')  that  in  front  of  the  cliff- 
work  of  Hailburne  Wyke  existed  a  petrified  stump  of  a  tree,  in  an  erect  posture,  3 
feet  high  and  16  inches  across,  having  the  roots  of  coaly  jet  in  a  bed  of  shale;  whilst 
the  trunk  in  the  sandstone  was  partly  petrified,  and  partly  of  decayed  sooty  wood. 
Even  in  this  example  it  would  appear,  that  after  all,  a  coating  of  jet  was  aU  that 
really  existed  upon  this  example  of  the  equisetum,  which  probably  stands  where  it 
grew.  Mr.  Simpson,  in  a  valuable  little  publication,  '  The  Fossils  of  the  Yorkshire 
Lias  described  from  Nature,  with  a  short  Outline  of  the  Geology  of  the  Yorkshire 
Coast,'  says : — '  From  all  we  know  respecting  this  beautiful  mineral,  it  appears  ex- 
ceedingly probable  that  it  has  its  origin  in  a  certain  bituminous  matter,  or  petroleum, 
which  abundantly  impregnates  the  jet-rock,  giving  out  a  strong  odour  when  it  is 
exposed  to  the  air.  It  is  frequently  found  in  a  liquid  state  in  the  chambers  of  ammonites 
and  belemnites  and  other  cavities,  and,  whilst  the  unsuspicious  operator  is  breaking  a 
lias  nodule,  it  flies  out  and  stains  his  garment.  This  petroleum,  or  mineral  oil,  also 
occurs  in  nodules  which  contain  no  organic  remains ;  and  I  have  been  informed  by 
an  experienced  jet-miner  that  such  nodules  are  often  associated  with  a  good  seam  of 
jet,  and  are  therefore  regarded  as  an  omen  of  success.' 

Jet  is  supposed  to  have  been  worked  in  this  country  long  before  the  time  of  the 
Danes  in  England,  for  the  Eoraans  certainly  used  jet  for  ornamental  purposes.  Lionel 
Charltan,  in  the  '  History  of  Whitby,'  says,  that  he  found  the  ear-ring  of  a  lady  having 
the  form  of  a  heart,  with  a  hole  in  the  upper  end  for  a  suspension  from  the  ear ;  it  was 
found  in  one  of  the  Eoman  tumuli,  lying  close  to  the  jaw-bone.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  when  the  abbey  of  Whitby  was  the  seat  of  learning  and  the  resort  of  pilgrims,  jet 
rosaries  and  crosses  were  then  common.  The  manufacture  was  carried  on  till  the  time  of 
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files  and  knives  :-a  neck  guard,  made  in  this  2nnci  feLred  nnfJ^'  ''"'^  'TT 
coming  to  Whitby  saw  them  woi'king  in  this  rude  way  and  advis^^r'^  ^  T""^"' 

1872  to  88  OOOi.  ;  and  in  1873  it  problblj  exceeds  OO.COoi;  '  '° 

in  value  from  4s.  to  2  per  lb. ;  but  the  soft  jet  realises  only  S  Jd  As  Zl 
stone,  and  xt  is  now  rarely  worked  at  Whitby,  since  Spanish  jet  can  be  mported  ai  the 
same  pnce.  The  Spanish  does  not  stand  wear  so  well  as  the  Whitby  jet,  no^does  it  bear 
exposure  to  the  weather  The  two  kinds  maybe  distinguished  yShngthrm 
S  groove  ^        ^'"^"^  ^  ^'"^  scratch:  whilst  the  Whitby  |iyes  a 

In  working  jet,  the  first  operation  is  to  remove  the  skin,  or  outer  surface  which  is 
chipped  off  with  an  iron  chisel;  the  denuded  pieces  are'  then  sa^TuT  nto  sizS 

finally,  the  objects  are  polished  with  rouge  on  a  board  covered  with  hide,  by  whifh 
means  a  fine  velvety  lustre  is  obtained.  There  are  at  present  upwards  of  200  work- 
^lops  in  Whitby  the  largest  being  that  of  Mr.  Charles  Bryan,  which  gives  emp?oy- 
ment  to  about  120  hands.  Most  of  the  jet  ornaments  are  sent  to  London ;  the  inferior 
ones  are  mostly  purchased  for  the  American  market.  A  trade  is  also  carried  on  with 
the  Continent  and  with  most  of  our  colonies. 

^  The  jet  workers  complain  of  the  gi-eat  scarcity  of  designs  in  jet.  Several  designs 
have  been  sent  them but  the  artists  not  being  acquainted  with  the  pecuUarities  of 
the  material,  their  designs  are  not  generally  applicable,  and  the  manufaJcturer  is  much 
more  successful  in  the  imitatiou  of  natural  objects  than  any  artificial  combination 

Por  recentinformation  on  jet,  we  are  indebted  to  a  paper  on  Whitby  Jet  audits 
Mannfacture,  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Bower,  F.C.S.,  '  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arte,'  December 

JSTSAAI.  Goods  cast  into  the  sea  from  a  ship  in  stress  of  weather ;  flotsam  being 
the  portion  of  a  ship  and  cargo  which  remains  floating  upon  the  waters ;  and  laqan  or 
ligan-goods,  being  m§rchandise  which  is  cast  overboard,  and  sunk  with  a  buoy  attached, 
so  that  they  may  be  possibly  discovered. 

Usually  an  alloy  of  about  25  per  cent,  of  copper  with 
75  of  gold.    See  AxroY.  '^^ 

Ji:WEX.X.ER'S  ROVGE.     A  carefully-prepared  peroxide  of  iron,  used  for 
polishing. 

JEWEILXiERT.   See  Bwotjtry;  Gem;  and  Lapidaet. 

O-EWS  PITCH.   A  fine  variety  of  asphalt  from  the  Dead  Sea.   See  Asphaxt. 

•  ^^^^^'^^>  «  mining  term.  Separating  the  ore  with  a  griddle,  or  wire-bottomed 
sieve,  the  heavier  substances  passing  through  to  the  bottom  or  lower  part  of  the  sieve, 
the  lighter  substance  remaining  on  the  upper  part. 

JUMTTA  wan.   a  substance  somewhat  resembling  caoutchouc^  imported  from 
India.    See  CAotJTCHOuc. 

JOHAMTN-XTE.    Uraniutn-vitriol,  or  hydrous  sulphate  of  uranium  and  Copper, 
found  at  Joachimstahl  in  Bohemia,  and  Johantigeorgenstadt  m  Saionyj 

JVIVBE.  The  fruit  of  the  Licyphiis  vulgaris  and  L.  jujuba^  about  the  size  of, 
and  nearly  resembling,  a  small  plum.  The  French  confectioners  prepare  a  lozenge 
from  the  juice  of  tlie  fruit,  but  nearly  all  tlio  jujubes  sold  by  our  druggists  and  con- 
fectioners are  merely  dried  mucilage,  flavoured  and  sweetened. 

JXnviPER,  a  mining  term.    A  largo  borer,  steeled  at  each  end  like  chisel  bits.  It 
is  worked  by  the  band. 

3'UM'IPER.  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Conifcra.  About  twenty 
.■ipecies  are  known.  This  plant  is  cultivated  mostly  for  its  berries,  which,  when  dis- 
tilled with  water,  yield  a  volatile  essential  oil.  The  berries  are  largely  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  Hollands  and  gin.  The  French  name  of  the  plant  is'  Gcniivre,  and 
hence  our  English  words  '  gin  '  and  '  geneva,' 
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The  Jumperus  Bemmdiam,  the  Bermuda  red  cedar,  a  large  tree  (vith  soft  and 
fragrant  wood,  and  is  what  is  used  in  making  pencils,  and  by  cabinet-makers. 
The  J.  Virginia,  L.,  is  also  used  as  the  so-called  cedar  for  lead-pencils.  _ 
JXTTE  consists  of  the  fibres  of  two  plants,  caUed  the  chonch  and  isbund  (Cor- 
chorus  olitorus  and  Corchorus  capsularis),  extensively  cultivated  in  Bengal,  and 
forming,  in  fact,  the  material  of  which  gunny-bags .  and  gunny-cloth  are  made,  it 
fetches  nearly,  though  not  quite,  so  high  a  price  as  sunn.  See  Sunn.  It  comes  into 
competition  with  flax,  tow,  and  codilla,  in  the  manufacture  of  stair  and  other  carpets, 
bagging  for  cotton  and  other  goods,  and  such  like  fabrics,  being  extensively  used  for 
these  purposes  in  Dundee.  But  it  is  unsuitable  for  cordage  or  other  articles  into 
wliich  hemp  is  manufactured,  from  its  snapping  when  twisted,  and  rotting  in  water. — 

M'CuUoch.  ^  11  • 

The  importance  of  jute  as  an  article  of  manufacture  is  shown  by  the  following 
statement  of  the  Exports  from  India  from  1860,  when  it  first  began  to  attract  attention 


Total  Value 

Gwta. 

A 

1850  . 

391,098 

88,989 

1851 

584,461 

196,936 

1852 

535,027 

180,976 

1853 

340,797 

112,017 

1854 

509,507 

214,768 

1855 

699,566 

220,241 

1856 

882,716 

329,076 

1857 

673,416 

274,957 

1858 

788,820 

303,292 

1859 

317,890 

525,099 

1860 

•    .   ■    .  761,201 

290,018 

1861 

.  1,092,668 

409,372 

1862 

.  1,232,279 

537,610 

1863 

.  1,266,884 

750,456 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  jute  manufacture  in  this  country  is  thus  shown.  The 
following  Tables  show  the  increase  since  1869,  which  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
low  cost  of  the  material,  and  its  possessing  a  considerable  amount  of  spinning 
quality. 

Imports:  nearly  all  from  Britieh  India, 


Years 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 


Cwts. 
2,467,000 
2,376,000 
3,464,020 
4,041,018 
4,543,000 


The  following  quantities  of  yarn  atid  traste  of  jute  were  Impotted  in  1871  and 
1872:— 


1871 

1872 

Fiom  Russia      ,      .  . 
„    Holland    .      i  , 
„    Belgium    .       .  » 
„    France      .  . 
„    Other  countries  .  . 

IbSi 

29,000 
249j285 
178,787 
2,739,981 

•  «  • 

400 
4,914 
6,368 
50,918 

IbSi 

261,844 
28,132 
2,285,166 
56,929 

& 

4,891 
lj847 
49,631 
1,644 

Total 

3,197,058 

62,690 

2,682,071 

67,513 

The  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Dundee,  at  a  meeting  (1873)  stated 
that  great  prosperity  had  attended  the  Dundee  trade  during  the  past  year,  that  the 
whole  machinery  had  been  in  operation,  and  that  full  employment  had  been  obtained 
by  all.  The  importation  of  jute  had  never  been  greater  than  in  tliis  year,  being  some 
20,000  tons  more  than  last.  It  was  mentioned  as  another  indication  of  the  prosperity, 
that  the  deposits  of  the  working  classes  engaged  in  the  jute  manufacture  in  the 
Bavings-bank  during  the  present  year  had  increased  by  36,000^.  or  37,000/ 

It  is  in  Scotland  especially  where  goods  made  from  jute  represent  a  large  branch 
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of  industry  This  very  cheap  raw  material  is  employed  there,  either  Dure  or  mixed 
to  make  ordinary  brown  cloth,  but  more  especially  Lking,  packinStrand  cTrDets 
The  jute  yarns  used  for  carpets  are  of  the  richest  and  ^st  varied  colours  Tnd  are 
sometimes  used  m  conjunction  with  cocoa-nut  fibre.  Even  the  BAssels  a„rvelvet  nilo 
carpets  are  imitated  with  success  in  appearance,  but  not  in  durSv    See  S 

ture'"  m  nu^r:?f'""'r'  fast-iSasing  ^nu?^ 

turo.  The  number  of  spindles  acting  on  jute  in  Dundee  is  considerablv  above  50  000 
A  very  beautiful  cloth  for  binding  books  is  made  from  jute.  ^  ' 

anL'aVyttiledLTe  s^eXtyaSi^^^^  ^  ^'^^"^^  ''''''  ^ 

low?du™hlllt^fi;^^^^^^^^  ''''  manufactures  exported  was  as  fol- 

Yarns 

1869        ....  8,041,000 


1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 


12,669,000 
13,710,000 
12,715,000 
12,275,000 


Manufactures 
yds. 

50,127,000 

57,920,000 

62,310,000 

84,452,000 

96,539,000 


trade'riturnf ''''''^     ^""^^        ^"""^  "^^"^  ^""^  ""'^  separately  classified  in  the 

tolw.?^i?r°^  Parliamentary  return  of  the  jute  E:cports  in  18728hows  the  countries 
to  which  our  manufactures  were  sent :  


Jute  Yarn. 

To  Germany 
„  Holland 

,,  Belgium     .       .  . 
„  France 

„  Spain  .... 
„  Italy  .... 
,,  United  States  :  Atlantic 
!i       „        „  Pacific 
,,  Other  countries  . 

Total 


Jute  Manufactures: 
To  Eussia  ... 
„  Denmark  . 
„  Germany 
,,  Holland 

„  Portugal  and  Madeira. 
„  Italy  .... 
„  Austrian  Territories  . 
„  Turkey  Proper  . 
„  Egypt 

„  United  States  :  Atlantic 
,,       ,,        „  Pacific 
„  Foreign  "West  Indies  .... 
„  United  States  of  Colombia  (New  Granada) 
„  Venezuela 
„  Peru  . 
„  Chili  . 
„  Brazil . 
„  Uruguay 
,,  Argentine  Eepublic 
„  British  Possessions  in  South  Africa 
„  Australia  . 
„  British  North  America 
„  Other  countries  . 

Total . 


lbs. 

£ 

1,684,272 

33,521 

2,866,952 

54,448 

792,540 

19,640 

253,900 

9,396 

4,842,592 

96,222 

444,680 

12,250  ■ 

1  526  61  <) 

14,429 

278 

289,985 

7,296 

12,716,969 

261,239 

Yards 

£ 

771,276 

15,343 

1,806,517 

29,306 

22,552,478 

399,494 

4,108,478 

73,153 

920,369 

20,319 

2,133,050 

44,391 

605,162 

10,942 

2,324,000 

42,286 

822,410 

18,757 

19,829,125 

320,461 

4,292,098 

76,860 

1,209,906 

24,831 

646,500 

11,415 

405,200 

9,406 

2,027,400 

36,415 

992,200 

17,944 

9,061,024 

134,638 

1,387,840 

22,620 

3,253,760 

52,095 

407,740 

11,126 

1,342,580 

33,278 

614,430 

18,167 

2,939,370 

61,238 

84,452,457 

1,486,484 

KAMPTULIOON 
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XABOOK.   A  name  for  a  clay-ironstone  in  Ceylon.— Simmonds.  _  _ 

KAng-ZTE.  A  hydrous  sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia,  occurring  m  the  great 
saline  deposits  overlying  the  rock-salt  at  Stassfurt,  in  Prussian  Saxony.  It  has 
become  an  important  commercial  source  of  sulphate  of  potash.  ,    „   ,  t 

SAX.  A  mining  term.  '  Wild  iron ;  a  coarse,  false  kind  of  iron. —iJomse.  in 
St  Just  'in  Cornwall,  a  callan  lode  is  a  lode  containing  much  iron. 

';2^£x>XsoPHOia'.  An  instrument  devised  by  Professor  Wheatstone.  An  elastic 
thin  bar  is  fixed  by  one  of  its  extremities,  and  at  its  free  end  it  carries  a  silvered  or 
polished  ball ;  a  ray  of  light  is  reflected  from  this  ball,  and  when  the  thin  plate  is  put 
in  vibration,  the  fine  point  of  light  describes  various  curves,  corresponding  with  the 
musical  notes  produced  by  the  vibrations.  _ 

XAXiSZDOSCOPE.  A  well-known  instrument  invented  by  Sir  David  Brewster. 
It  has  been  much  employed  in  arts  of  design.  The  leading  conditions  are  that  the 
angle  at  which  the  reflectors  are  placed  is  a  submultiple  of  360°,  that  the  only  posi- 
tions in  which  a  body  can  be  placed  to  form  perfectly  symmetrical  images  are  between 
the  ends  of  the  mirrors,  or  in  contact  with  the  ends,  and  the  eye  must  be  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  angular  point. 

KAXiI.  The  Arabs  gave  this  name  to  an  annual  plant  which  grows  near  the 
sea-shore,  now  known  under  the  name  of  Salsola  soda,  and  from  whose  ashes  they 
extracted  a  substance,  which  they  called  alkali,  for  making  soap.  The  term  Kali  is 
used  by  German  chemists  to  denote  caustic  potash,  and  Kalium,  its  metallic  basjs< 
instead  of  our  potash  and  potassium. 

KAIiXJriTi:.    Dana's  name  for  native  potash-alum.    See  Alum. 

KAIMCAILA,  or  KAMIKA  DYE.  An  Indian  yellow  dye  for  silks,  obtained 
from  the  Bottlera  tinctoria,  Kxb.  The  ,red  powder  which  covers  the  fruit  is  mixed 
with  alum  or  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  yields  an  orange  dye.  Kamala  is  also 
employed  medicinally  in  the  East, 

KAMPTVKZCOII'.  This  article  was  first  made  in  the  year  1843,  but,  like  most 
new  productions,  it  remained  for  some  time  unappreciated.  At  length  it  was  used 
by  Sir  Charles  Barry  for  the  corridors  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

At  first  it  was  produced  in  its  unstained  colour,  but  subsequently  it  has  been  stained 
of  many  different  colours.  It  is  also  impressed  with  surface-colour  designs  of  varied 
and  appropriate  subjects.  It  is  an  admirable  recipient  of  colour,  which  penetrates 
throughout  its  substance,  and  remains  permanent.  Kamptulicon  is  composed  of 
gutta-percha,  India-rubber,  and  ground  cork. 

Other  materials  have  been  tried,  such  as  prepared  oil  and  ground  cork  ;  but  this 
has  not  been  very  successful.    In  some,  sawdust  has  been  substituted  for  cork. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  kamptulicon  is  its  property  of  deadening  sound. 
The  Kamptulicon  Elastic  Floor-Cloth  Company,  who  have  extensive  works  at  Bow 
Common,  furnish  the  following  notice  of  this  manufacture  : — 

.  The  first  part  of  the  manufacturing  process  is  the  purification  of  the  native  caout- 
chouc or  India-rubber.  It  is  first  put  to  soak  into  large  water  tanks  heated  by  steam, 
and  when  sufficiently  softened,  is  placed  before  a  circular  knife  of  cast  steel,  revolving 
at  the  rate  of  3,000  times  a  minute,  and  cut  into  small  blocks  ;  and  is  then  taken  to  a 
pair  of  powerful  cast-steel  rollers,  which  seize  it,  and  grind  it  with  immense  force  ; 
and,  aided  by  a  jet  of  water,  all  the  clay  and  foreign  ingredients  are  expelled  and 
washed  away ;  it  is  passed  several  times  through  this  machine,  till  it  is  perfectly  free 
from  all  impurities,  when  it  is  taken  to  a  formidable  apparatus,  called  the  masticator, 
which  consists  pf  a  massive  strucljure  of  iron,  fitted  with  cylinders,  of  wliich  every 
part,  being  subject  to  a  violent  straining,  is  rendered  as  strong  as  possible.  The 
material  having  been  of  a  loose  though  tough  mass  on  entering  this  machine,  is 
gradually  crushed  and  worked  down  into  a  body  of  consistent  substance,  and  has 
altered  to  a  light  brown  colour.  This  process  is  attended  with  the  evolution  of  much 
heat,  caused  by  the  immense  friction  in  the  working  of  the  material,  and  any  water 
yet  remaining  in  the  mass  is  actually  converted  into  steam,  a  succession  of  explosions 
constantly  being  heard  in  the  apparatus  from  the  disengaged  air  or  steam  •  it  is  tlien 
removed  and  worked  into  the  proper  consistency,  by  being  passed  through  deeply- 
indented  rollers,  which  further  grind  and  incorporate  it  with  the  different  colours 
&c.,  for  spreading  upon  cloth  and  rolling  into  sheets  for  steam  packing;  this  is  the 
most  tedious  and  expensive  part  of  the  manufacture,  at  it  goes  through  several -pairs 
of  similar  rollers,  which  require  groat  mechanical  power.    After  being  brought  to 
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HkL  fn  ;  !rn  ^  '1^  according  to  the  purpoBo  for  which  it  is  roquirod.  it  is 
taken  to  a  st.  1  larger  set  of  rollers,  which  consists  of  four  cast-steel  cylinders  each 
01  22  inches  diameter,  and  62  inches  on  the  face ;  these  rollers  are  beauSliy  turnS 
and  polished,  fitted  mth  steam  connections,  as  well  as  for  hot  and  cold  M'ater  and  are 
es  imated  to  have  cost  upwards  of  1,500^..  there  being  great  difficulty  in  obUiinW 
rollers  oi  so  large  a  size.  ° 
_  The  material  «orms  a  sheet  upon  the  first  roller,  and,  as  it  passes  over,  is  pressed 
into  the  cloth  througli  the  other  rolls,  and  wound  off  in  front  of  the  machine  on  a 
roller  connected  with  it,  tlie  average  speed  of  the  machine  being  such  as  to  produce 
l,oqO  to  2,000  yards  per  day.  After  leaving  the  machine,  the  fabric  or  rubber  is 
subjected  to  the  vulcanising  process  by  being  placed  with  sulphur  at  tempera- 
tures of  from  300°  to  370°  Fahr..  which  renders  the  India-rubber  highly  ekst'c 
and  gives  it  the  properties  of  resisting  the  influence  of  grease  or  acids.  The  whole 
ot  the  machinery  is  worked  by  a  pair  of  horizontal  double-cylinder  engines  of  66 
Jiorse-power,  and  one  engine  of  30  horse-power.  Space  will  not  permit  us  to  describe 
the  lurtlier  machinery  for  making  all  the  various  articles  in  detail, 

KADTEITE.  An  arsenide  of  manganese,  probably  from  Saxony ;  named  after  Sir 
Kobort  Jvane,  by  whom  it  was  first  described. 

XANGAROO.  A  marsupial  animal,  native  of  Australia.  Its  tail  makes  excel- 
lent soup ;  and  its  skin,  when  tanned,  becomes  a  soft  and  durable  leather. 

XAOXiIM*.  A  name  derived  from  the  Chinese,  which  is  sometimes  applied  to 
porcelain  clay.    See  Clay,  PoECELArsr. 

KARABE',  a  name  of  amber,  of  Arabic  origin,  in  use  upon  the  Continent. 

KARir  or  CARir.  A  Cornish  miner's  term,  frequently,  according  to  Borhse 
used  to  signify  the  solid  rock— more  commonly  a  pile  of  rocks.  ' 
^  XARSTENITE.  The  name  given  by  Hausmann  to  anhydrous  sulphate  of  lime, 
in  compliment  to  the  German  mineralogist  Karsten.    See  AKHYDarrE. 

XAT,  or  _XKAT,  An  Arabian  drug,  obtained  from  the  Catha  edulis  and  C. 
spinosa.  It  is  said  to  be  chewed  by  the  Ajabs  for  the  sake  of  its  exhilarating  effects  • 
whilst  a  decoction  prepared  from  it  is  used  as  tea.  ' 

XATTIIMtlTN-BOO  or  CVTTEMXnrBOO.  A  caoutchouc-like  substance  ob- 
tained from  the  Euphorbia  antiquorum  of  Eoxburgh.  It  was  first  exhibited  in 
this  country  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  being  sent  by  Mr.  W.  Elliott  from 
Vizagapatam. 

It  was  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  opaque  except  in  thin  pieces,  hard  and  somewhat 
brittle  at  common  temperatures,  but  easily  softened  by  heat.  Perfectly  insolublo  in 
boiling  water,  but  becoming  soft,  viscid,  and  remarkably  sticky  and  adhesive  like 
bird-lime,  reassuming,  as  it  cools,  its  original  character. 

It  is  said  to  be  used  for  j'oining  metal,  fastening  knife-handles,  &c. 

XAVBIE  or  XAWRZE  RESXKT.    See  Dakmar. 

XAVA  ROOT.  The  root  of  the  Piper  methysticum,  Forst.,  used  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands  for  preparing  a  disgusting  beverage. 

XEBGE  ANCHOR.   A  small  anchor  with  an  iron  stock  used  for  warping. 

KEEIi.  A  barge  used  on  the  Tyue  to  carry  coal.  These  barges  are  constructed 
to  carry  21  tons.  The  keel  'is  worked  by  means  of  one  oar  at  the  gunwale  and  a 
sweep  at  the  stern.  Of  late  years  the  build  and  rig  of  these  vessels  have  been  so 
greatly  improved,  that  they  can  now  work  to  windward  in  as  good  a  style  as  a  sloop.' 
Dunn,  Winn  'mg  and  Working  of  Collieries. 

XEEXiER.  A  manager  of  coal  barges  and  colliers  in  the  Durham  and  Northum- 
berland district. 

KEEVE,  a  mining  term.   A  large  vat  used  in  dressing  ores :  also  a  brewer's  term 
for  a  mash  tub. 

KEC.   A  cask  containing  five  gallons. 

KEZR.   A  boiler  used  in  bleaching  establishments.    See  Bleaching. 

KEXiP  ( Varec,  Fr. ;  Wareck,  Ger.)  is  the  crude  alkaline  matter  produced  by 
incinerating  various  species  of  fuci,  or  sea-weed.  They  are  cut  with  sickles  from  the 
rocks  in  the  summer  season,  dried  and  tlien  burned,  with  much  stirring  of  the  pasty 
ash.  Dr.  Ure  analysed  many  specimens  of  kelp,  and  found  the  quantity  of  soluble 
matter  in  100  parts  of  the  best  to  be  from  53  to  62,  while  the  insoluble  was  from  47 
to  38.    The  soluble  consisted  of : 


Sulphate  of  soda  8*0  19-0 

Soda,  as  carbonate  and  sulphuret  .  .  .  8'5  5*5 
Muriate  of  soda  and  potash       ....   36"5  37"5 


53-0 


62-0 
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The  insoluble  matter  consisted  of : 
Carbonate  of  lime      .  . 
Silica        .       .       .       •  • 
Alumina,  tinged  -with  iron  oxide  . 
Sulphate  of  lime 
Sulphur  and  loss 

The  first  of  these  specimens  was  from  Heisker,  the  second  from  Eona,  both  in  the 
Isle  of  Skye,  upon  the  property  of  Lord  Macdonald.  From  these,  and  many  other 
analyses  which  were  made  by  Dr.  Ure,  it  appears  that  kelp  is  a  substance  of  very 
variable  composition,  and  hence  it  was  very  apt  to  produce  anomalous  results,  when 
employed  as  the  chief  alkaline  flux  of  crown  glass,  which  it  was  for  a  very  long  period. 
The  FiicTis  vesiculosus  and  F.  nodosus  are  reckoned  to  afford  the  best  kelp  by  in- 
cineration ;  but  all  the  species  yield  a  better  product  when  they  are  of  two  or  three 
years'  growth  than  when  cut  younger.  The  mrec  made  on  the  shores  of  Normandy 
contains  almost  no  carbonate  of  soda,  but  much  sulphate  of  soda  and  potash,  some 
hyposulphite  of  potash,  chloride  of  sodium,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  chloride  of  potas- 
sium ;  the  average  composition  of  the  soluble  salts  being,  according  to  Gay-Lussac, 
56  of 'chloride  of  sodium,  25  of  chloride  of  potassium,  and  a  little  sulphate  of  potash. 
The  very  low  price  at  wliich  soda-ash,  the  dry  crude  carbonate  from  the  decomposition 
of  sea  salt,  is  now  sold,  has  superseded  the  use  of  kelp  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  E.  C.  C.  Stanford  has  introduced  a  process  for  preparing  kelp  by  simply  carbo- 
nising the  weeds.  The  sea-weeds  are  collected  during  the  winter,  and,  when  dried  and 
compressed,  are  distilled  in  retorts  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature.  See  AiGiE  j 
Iodine;  Potash. 

KEXO'TISK  RAG.    See  Eag  and  Eagstone. 

KERATZir.  An  animal  principle  obtained  from  hairs,  nails,  horn,  feathers,  and 
other  integumentary  tissues. 

SERMES  CSAIXl'S,  AlXEXtMES,  are  the  dried  bodies  of  the  female  insects 
of-  the  species  Coccus  ilicis,  which  Lives  upon  the  leaves  of  the  Qucreus  ilex  (prickly 
oak).  Kirby  and  Spence,  and  also  Stephens,  state  that  the  Coccus  ilicis  is  found  on 
the  Quercus  cocdfera.  The  word  Jcermes  is  Arabic,  and  signifies  '  little  worm.'  In 
the  middle  ages,  this  dye-stuff  was  therefore  called  vermiculus  in  Latin,  and  vermeil 
and  vermilion  in  French.  It  is  curious  to  consider  how  the  name  vermilion  has  been 
since  transferred  to  red  sulphuret  of  mercury. 

Kermes  has  been  known  in  the  East  since  the  days  of  Moses  ;  it  has  been  employed 
from  time  immemorial  in  India  to  dye  silk ;  and  was  iised  also  by  the  ancient  Greek 
and  Eoman  dyers.  Pliny  speaks  of  it  under  the  name  of  coccigranum,  and  says  that 
there  grew  upon  the  oak  in  Africa,  Sicily,  &c.,  a  small  excrescence  like  a  bud,  called 
cusculium ;  that  the  Spaniards  paid  with  these  grains  half  of  their  tribute  to  the 
Romans ;  that  those  produced  in  Sicily  were  the  worst ;  that  they  served  to  dye 
purple;  and  that  those  from  the  neighboui-hood  of  Emerita  in  Lusitania  (Portugal) 
were  the  best. 

In  Germany,  during  the  ninth,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries,  the  rural 
serfs  were  bound  to  deliver  annually  to  the  convents  a  certain  quantity  of  kermes, 
the  Coccus  Polonicus,  among  the  other  products  of  husbandry.  It  was  collected  from  the 
trees  upon  St.  John's-day,  between  eleven  o'clock  and  noon,  with  religious  ceremonies, 
and  was  therefore  called  Johannishltit  (St.  John's  blood),  as  also  German  cochineal. 
At  the  above  period,  a  great  deal  of  the  German  kermes  was  consumed  in  Venice,  for 
dyeing  the  scarlet  to  which  that  city  gives  its  name.  After  the  discovery  of  America, 
cochineal  having  been  introduced  began  to  supersede  kermes  for  all  brilliant  red  dyes. 

The  principal  varieties  of  kermes  are  the  Coccus  quercus,  the  Coccus  Polonicus,  the 
Coccus  fragariw,  and  the  Coccus  uva  ursi. 

The  Cocc^us  querctis  insect  lives  in  the  south  of  Europe  upon  the  kermes  oak.  The 
female  has  no  wings,  is  of  the  size  of  of  a  small  pea,  of  a  brownish-red  colour,  and  is 
covered  with  a  Whitish  dust.  Prom  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  June  the  eggs 
■are  collected,  and  exposed  to  the  vapour  of  vinegar,  to  prevent  their  incubation.  A 
portion  of  eggs  is  left  upon  the  tree  for  the  maintenance  of  the  brood.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Bouches-du-Rhone,  one  half  of  the  kermes  crop  is  dried. 

The  kermes  of  Poland,  or  Coccus  Polonicus,  is  found  upon  the  roots  of  the  Scleranthus 
perennis  and  the  Seleranihus  anmius,  in  sandy  soils  of  that  country  and  the  Ukraine. 
This  species  has  the  same  properties  as  the  preceding;  one  pound  of  it,  according  to 
Wolfe,  being  capable  of  dyeing  10  pounds  of  wool;  but  Hermstaedt  conid  not  obtain 
a  fine  colour,  although  ho  employed  5  times  as  much  of  it  as  of  cochineal.  The  Turks 
Armenians,  and  Cossacks  dye  with  kermes  their  morocco  leather,  cloth,  silk,  as  well  as 
the  manes  and  tails  of  their  horses. 
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The  kermes  called  Cooous  fragaria  is  found  principally  in  Siberia,  upon  the  root  of 
the  common  etrawberry, 

The  Coccus  uva  tcrsi  is  twice  the  size  of  the  Polish  kormes,  and  dyes  with  alum  a  fine 
red.   It  occiirs  in  Kussia. 

Kermes  is  found  not  only  upon  the  Lycopo(lium  complanatum  in  the  Ukraine,  but  upon 
a  great  many  other  plants. >  r 

Good  kermes  is  plump,  of  a  deep  rod  colour,  of  an  agreeable  smell,  and  a  rough  and 
pungent  taste.  Its  colouring  matter  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol :  it  becomes  yel- 
lowish  or  brownish  with  acids,  and  violet  or  crimson  with  alkalis.  Sulphate  of  iron 
blackens  it.  With  alum  it  dyes  a  blood-red ;  with  copperas,  an  agate-grey ;  with 
sulphate  of  copper  and  tartar,  an  olive-green  ;  with  tartar  and  salt  of  tin,  a  lively  cin- 
namon-yellow ;  with  more  alum  and  tartar,  a  lilac  ;  with  sulphate  of  zinc  and  tartar, 
a  violet.  Scarlet  and  crimson  dyed  with  kermes  were  called  grain  colours.  The  red 
caps  for  the  Levant  are  dyed  at  Orleans  with  equal  parts  of  kermes  and  madder,  and 
occasionally  with  an  addition  of  Brazil-wood.  Kermes  is  but  little  used  in  England  at 
present  as  a  dyeing  substance. 

KERMES,  xaxxO'ERAK.  Pure  mineral  kermes  is  regarded  by  Berzelius,  Fuchs, 
and  Hose,  as  an  amorphous  tersulphuret  of  antimony.  As  the  preparation  has  but 
little  use  in  the  arts  except  as  an  artist's  colour,  for  its  mode  of  preparation  and  its 
chemical  constitution,  we  refer  to  Watts's  '  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.' 

KERIMCESXTE.  Ked  antimony  ore,  composed  of  oxygen,  5"29  ;  antimony,  74*45 ; 
sulphur,  20'49.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  tufts  of  cheriy-red  hair-like  crystals,  at 
Briiunsdorf,  near  Preiberg,  in  Saxony,  and  at  a  few  other  localities. 

KERNEIi  ROASTIiarc    See  Coffer. 

KEROSINE.  A  na,me  given  to  one  of,  the  mineral  oils,  obtained  from  the  oil- 
wells  and  oil-shales  of  America,  and  other  places. 

KERSEV.  A  coarse  stuff  woven  from  long  wool,  chiefly  manufactured  in  the 
north  of  England. 

KERSEYMERE.  Commonly  spelt  cassimere.  A  fine  fabric  woven  plain  from  the 
finest  wools  ;  a  manufacture  of  the  west  of  England  principally. 

KETCHUP.  A  name  derived  from  the  Japanese  kitjap.  It  is  prepared  from 
mushrooms,  especially  from  the  Agaricus  campestris,  by  sprinkling  them  with  salt, 
letting  them  drain,  and  boiling  the  juice  with  spices.  Walnut-ketchup  is  made  from 
green  walnuts  in  a  similar  manner. 

KETONES.  A  class  of  organic  bodies  derived  from  aldehydes  by  substitution  of 
one  atom  of  hydrogen  for  one  atom  of  an  alcohol-radical.  For  example,  acetone  is 
acetic  ketone ;  that  is,  it  may  be  regarded  as  acetic  aldehyde  in  which  one  atom  of 
hydrogen  is  replaced  by  the  radical  methyl.    See  Watts's  '  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.' 

KKA.YA.  One  of  the  largest  and  handsomest  trees  growing  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa.    The  wood  is  of  fine  quality,  and  of  a  reddish  colour  like  mahogany. 

KIABOCCA  WOOD,  called  also  Amboyna  wood.  This  wood  is  said  to  be  the 
excrescence  or  burr  of  the  Pterospernmm  indicum,  or  of  the  Fterocarpus  draco,  from 
the  Moluccas,  the  Island  of  Borneo,  Amboyna,  &c. 

KXBBKE4  a  mining  term.  A  bucket  usually  made  of  iron,  in  which  the  ore  is 
drawn  to  the  surface  from  the  depths  of  the  mine. 

KIBDERMlia'STER-CARPET.  A  carpeting  so  called  from  the  place  of  its 
early  manufacture.  This  kind  of  carpet  is  now  principally  made  in  Scotland. 
Kidderminster  is  composed  of  two  webs,  each  consisting  of  a  separate  warped  woof. 
The  two  are  interwoven  at  intervals  to  produce  the  figures.  The  two  webs  being  passed 
at  intervals  through  each  other,  each  part  being  at  one  time  above  and  the  other 
below,  it  will  be  evident,  when  the  webs  are  of  different  colours,  that  the  figures  wiU 
be  the  same  on  both  sides,  only  the  colours  wiU  be  reversed.    These  carpets  should 

be  made  entirely  of  wool.  _  .  .  ^  r,^,  tt^ 

KZESEBITE.  A  hydrous  sulphate  of  magnesia,  contammg  MgO.SO'  +  HO 
(MffSO*  +  H-O).  It  occurs  in  largo  quantities  in  the  upper  part  of  the  great  saline 
deposits  overlying  the  rock-salt  of  Scassfurt,  near  Magdeberg,  in  Prussian  Saxony. 
The  kiesorite  is  specially  characteristic  of  a  zone  of  the  deposits,  known  as  the 
kicscritc  region,  which  occurs  below  the  carnallite,  and  above  the  polyhalite  region. 
Kieserite  forms  about  17  per  cent,  of  the  salts  in  that  portion  of  the  deposit  to 
which  it  gives  its  name.  It  is  separated  from  the  associated  salts  by  solution  and 
crystallisation.  Large  quantities  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  prepared  from  kieserite 
are  now  sent  into  the  market  by  the  Stassfurt  manufacturers.  _ 

The  first  attempts  to  economise  kieserite  were  made  in  1864,  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  employ  it  in  the  preparation  of  sulphate  of  potash.  Since  that  time  the 
applications  have  greatly  increased,  and  it  has  now  become  an  important  article  of 

*^°The^largest  quantity  of  the  raw  material  is  sent.to  this  country,  where  it  takes  the 
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place  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  formerly  manufactured  from  dolomite,  or  from  Grecian 
magnesite,  in  cotton  printing.  Another  portion  of  kieseriteis  converted  into  Glauber 
salts,  which,  on  account  of  its  freedom  from  iron,  are  highly  prized  by  gas  manu- 
facturers. 

Manufacturers  of  '  blano  fixe '  employ  kieserite,  instead  of  sulphuric  acid,  to  precipi- 
t'lte  the  sulphate  of  baiyta  from  chloride  of  barium,  and  in  all  similar  cases  where 
it  is  proposed  to  prepare  a  difficultly-soluble  sulphate,  the  kioserito  can  be  advan- 
tageously used.  Kieserite  is  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  gypsum  in  agricultiire, 
as  a  top-dressing  for  clover,  and  is  largely  employed  in  England  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  proposed  to  use  kieserite  in  the  manufacture  of  alum.  There  is  a  mineral  called 
bauxite,  which  chiefly  consists  of  the  hydrated  oxide  of  aluminium  ;  this  is  easily 
dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  cheap  potash  salts  and  the  calculated  quantity  of 
kieserite  are  added  ;  alum  crystallises  out  of  the  solution,  and  chloride  of  magnesium 
remains  in  the  mother-liquid. 

The  uses  indicated  above  are  wholly  inadequate  to  consume  the  enormous  quantities 
now  obtained  from  the  Stassfurt  mines,  Millions  of  pounds  of  kieserite  are  annually 
brought  to  the  surface,  and  it  is  becoming  a  serious  question  to  know  what  to  do  with 
it.  If  it  could  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  gypsum  in  building  materials  and  cements, 
its  cheapness  would  at  once  commend  it  to  notice.  Experiments  looking  to  this  appli- 
cation have  been  tried. 

Two  equivalents  of  kieserite  and  one  equivalent  of  caustic  lime  were  stirred  to  a 
paste  in  water:  the  mass  hardened,  but  remained  granular  and  brittle.  On  calcining 
it,  however,  again  pulverising  and  moistening  with  water,  it  set  to  a  solid  marble-like 
mass,  which  could  be  applied  to  many  useful  purposes.  It  is  proposed  to  employ  this 
material  for  ornamental  decorations  in  the  interior  of  houses,  and  in  general  for  the 
manufacture  of  cements,  and  "as  a  substitute  for  plaster-of -Paris. 

Kieserite  appears  likely  to  prove  a  valuable  accession  to  our  supply  of  useful 
minerals,  to  be  ranked  by  the  side  of  kainite,  a  potash  mineral  also  found  at  Stass- 
furt, and  now  largely  imported  into  the  United  States. 

KXX.BRZC2CE3rXTZ:.  A  variety  of  Geocronite  from  Kilbricken,  Clare  county, 
Ireland. 

KII.XEXarN'V  COAIi.    A  variety  of  anthracite. 

KXIiIiAS.  The  name  given  by  the  Cornish  miners  to  the  clay  slate  of  that 
district.  It  varies  very  much  in  colour  and  character,  being  sometimes  clay- 
white,  and  at  other  times  grey  or  blue.  It  is  in  one  district  soft ;  in  another  compact 
and  hard. 

KlXiHr,  {Four,  Fr.,  Ofen,  Ger.)  is  the  name  given  to  a  certain  variety  of  furnace  in 
which  substances  can  be  submitted  to  the  influence  of  heat.  In  general,  a  kiln  may  be 
described  to  be  a  structure  of  some  considerable  size,  in  which  limestones,  iron-ores,  or 
the  like,  can  be  calcined,  bricks  and  cement  stones  burnt,  pottery  baked,  or  glass 
annealed. 

The  ordinary  brick-kiln  has  been  already  described  in  the  article  Eeicks  ;  there 
are,  however,  a  few  modern  arrangements  which  demand  some  more  especial  des- 
cription. 

_  Honzontal  Close  Kilns.— These  are  employed  very  extensively  on  the  Continent.  One 
IS  represented  in  fig.  1296.  Although  intended  for  bricks,  it  is  often  advantageously 
used  as  an  ordinary  potter's  kiln,  a  is  the  firing  kiln  ;  b  is  the  fuel-grate ;  c  the  ash- 
pit, and  D  the  chimney.  The  fire  proceeds  from  the  narrow  end  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  kiln  to  the  chimney.  Below  the  fiue  is  the  door  b,  which  is  bricked  up 
dunng  every  operation.  The  perforated  wall  a  a  separates  the  fire-hearth  from  the 
burning  chamber,  and  diffuses  the  flame  uniformly  over  the  whole  front  part  of  the 
chamber;  the  position  of  the  fire-grate  is  found  in  practice  to  be  exceedingly  good,  and 
IS  recommended.  _  The  grate  is  inclined  towards  the  kiln  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating the  addition  of  fuel.  The  curve  in  the  roof  conducts  the  flames,  without 
interruption,  into  the  burning  chamber.  The  fire-door,  e,  can  be  easily  drawn  up  by 
means  of  the  weight  o,  and  the  chains  passing  over  the  pulleys  n  n.  The  flue  and 
a  few  others  m  the  side  of  the  kiln,  tend  to  keep  the  brickwork  dry,  which  is  an 
important  point  in,getting  up  the  heat.  The  heat  in  all  furnaces  thus  constructed  is 
grea,test  m  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wall  a  a  ;  and  to  prevent  the  vitrification  of  the 
bricks,  a  certain  quantity  of  lime  is  thrown  into  the  front  part  of  the  kiln     In  such  a 

fre^OOO  brinks'  "'^'''"'^'^         ^"'^  ^"^^  """^      ^''^         "'"''^  ^  ^^'^^ 

Newcastle  Kilns  are  arched  kilns  or  ovens.-  These  have  been  improved  by  Mr  C  G 
Johnson,  who  constructs  a  flue  running  along  the  back  of  a  range  of  these  kilns  "and 
instead  of  placing  the  chimney  at  the  end  farthest  from  the  fire,  he  places     near  the 
fire    A  communicat  on  is  formed  between  the  kilns  of  the  flue  rmningXng  thTback- 
of  Uie  range.  Suitable  dampers  regulate  the  heat,  which  can  be  drawn  through  any  ki^ 
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from  back  to  front  by  the  chimney.  Fig.  1 297  is  a  front  elevation  of  a  portion  of  a  range 
of  kilns  thus  constructed,    a  is  the  body  of  the  kiln,  whore  tlie  bricks  are  stacked 
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on  a  plane  floor ;  h,  a  flue  that  connects  any  two  or  more  kilns  with  each  other,  the 
communication  being  regulated  by  means  of  dampers  ¥  6' ;  c,  chimney  with  damper  c  ; 
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d,  an  archway  for  sotting  and  drawing  the  kilns,  made  up  with  bricks  daubed  with 
clay,  so  as  to  be  air-tight  while  the  bricks  are  burning.  The  system  of  firing  is  the 
same  as  in  the  ordinary  end  firing  ovens.  The  mode  of  working  is  simple :  No.  1  kiln 
when  fired,  is  put  into  communication  with  No.  2,  this  kiln  having  had  the  opening 
in  front  closed  up,  and  the  damper  in  the  chimney  opened.  No.  2  kiln  acts  as  a  chimney 
to  No.  1  during  the  time  that  the  moisture  is  being  driven  off  from  the  bricks  in  it. 
While  this  operation  is  going  on,  No.  3  kiln  can  be  set,  and  as  soon  as  the  moisture 
is  expelled  from  the  bricks  in  the  first  kiln,  communication  can  be  closed  with  No.  2, 
and  that  with  No.  3  opened.  The  waste  heat  will  then  pass  into  No.  3.  This  can  be 
repeated  as  many  times  as  there  are  kilns,  and  the  firing  up  of  the  kiln  with  the  dried 
bricks  effected. 

In  Hellmann's  brick-kiln,  at  his  works  near  Hanover,  the  firing-chamber  is  8  feet 
from  side  to  side,  12  feet  8  inches  to  the  top  of  the  arch,  and  20  feet  4  inches  in  length. 
This  space,  which  is  much  larger  than  that  in  the  kiln  just  described,  will  contain 
24,000  bricks.  The  mean  quantity  of  coal  consumed  in  firing  this  kiln  is  260  cwts. 
The  kiln  is  heated  from  4  grates,  which  join  in  the  centre. 

The  open  Dutch  kilns  are  much  larger.    Heren  describes  one  51  feet  wide,  110  feet 
long,  and  25  feet  liigh,  containing  56  layers  of  bricks,  one  above  the  other,  consisting 
of  more  than  3,000,000  bricks,  which  are  biu-nt  in  36  days  by  the  flames  from  10  fires 
The  BiM  kiln  (Jiff.  1298)  used  in  "Waiblingen  is  of  a  similar  character.    This  kiln 
IS  heated  by  two  fires ;  between  the  fires  and  the  chimney  a  there  are  two  working 
chambers,  a  lower  chamber  c  for  burning,  and  an  upper  chamber  b  for  drying  the 
bricks.    The  working  chambers  and  chimney  are  separated  from  each  other  by  per- 
forated arches.;  the  lower  arch  a  a  above  the  fire  being  perforated  with  25  apertures 
for  the  passage  of  the  flames,  while  between  the  drying  chamber  and  the  chimney 
there  are  13  similar  passages.    The  fuel  is  placed  below  the  chief  chamber  c  and  in 
front  of  it,  in  a  prolongation  of  the  fire  channels  a  a,  in  which  the  grates  are  set 
beveral  modifications  of  these  kilns  have  been  from  time  to  time  introduced,  and  they 
have  been  specially  varied  to  meet  the  conditions  for  burning  roofing  tiles,  pipes  &c 
but  in  principle  they  are  essentially  the  same.  '  f  f  > 

Hoffmann's  Straight  Kiln.-The  following /^r.  (1299)  represents  in  section  a  kiln  on 
Hoflmann  s  system  as  arranged  by  Chamberlain  and  Wedekind 

a  a  is  the  brick-work  of  the  kiln;  b,  the  fire-place  at  one' end,  the  opposite  end 
opening  with  a  chimney  c,  by  a  flue  d;  a  number  of  openings  e  e,  provided  with 
close  y-fit  ing  covers  are  constructed  along  the  roof  of  the  kilns  for  th^  introduction  of 
small  fuel.  The  entire  length  of  the  kilns  having  been  filled  with  bricks  in  a  fit  state 
or  burning,  a  fire  is  lighted  in  the  fire-place  b,  and  air  is  allowed  to  enter  f^  d?  through 
the  fire-door.    When  the  heat  at  this  end  of  the  kUn  is  sufficiently  high,  fuel  is  intro- 
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p^liong  tie  intiri:is;rtL*krinTt  '''^  ^"^'^^'^ 

Latsit,andfinany  paS^/bv  tL^fl^  S"^'^'  '^'''^''^       it,  gradually 

of  the  stacked  bricH  Lto  f  d  Lonl  J  '^'f-  ^^^^portio^ 

sufficiently  burnt,  the  furthTsiiriv^S  S  ?  ^^^^J^fu  supplied,  has  become 
on  through  other  openinT'L  adv^nl  r  ^he  supply  is  then  carried 

bricks,  which  by  S  time  Vifrr^^^^  ^'tt  the  adjoining 

of  such  fuel.    Those  br  cks        h  Lvo  hT.n  Tl.  ^^''1      rf^'^"^  combustion 
to  cool  gradually  by  the  aSn  of  thrco^^^  '''' 
up  the  cleric,  4iJh  is  trans^reVto\h?  uc^eet  g\S^^^  ^^^es 
Iti  this  manner  the  process  of  burnine  is  contimTorl  ?nf n  f ^ '°  '^^'^  chimney, 
kiln  has  been  reached,  some  of  the^goodsTaW  In  L  ^"'^  ^'^^ 

and  replaced  by  fresh  ones,  so  that  the  kTJtTo^^Zy  t'^rT^T' 
the  last  of  the  goods  is  withdrawn.    These  kilns  mav  ,7rZ  ^ff'l'^'S      the  time 
sliding  doors,  which  extend  across  the  kil,   and  suSid«  if  7  f ^^^h 

compartments,  facility  is  thus  afforded  ^or^kl^g  tt^tV^e^^^^^^^ 
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chambers,  whilst  the  other  portion  of  the  kiln  "is  burning.  The  drying  may  bo 
facilitated  by  bringing  hot  air  from  the  cooling  portions  of  the  kiln  into  the  drying 
chamber  for  the  time  boing,  by  moans  of  a  moveable  pipe  or  flue,  whicli  may  be 
adjusted  to  any  of  the  holes,  c,  in  roof.  When  the  bricks  are  sufficently  dry,  the  doors 
and  flue  are  removed  so  as  to  bring  tliom  within  the  direct  range  of  the  l)ot  air  and 
products  of  combustion  from  the  burning  bricks,  jireparatory  to  their  being  flred  from 
above.  In  this  arrangement  flues  provided  with  dampers  should  be  employed,  lc;uling 
from  each  compartment  to  separate  chimneys,  or  to  one  common  flue  leading  to  a  single 
chimney,  and  each  compartment  should  have  near  its  upper  part  a  flue  for  carrying  off 
the  steam  and  vapour,  evolved  during  the  process  of  drying. 

Potto-y-Hlns  are  somotimos  constructed  upon  this  principle,  in  compartments  ;  the 
number  varying  considerably  according  to  the  conditions  required :  these  are  not 
usually  continuous.  The  greatest  possible  heat  is  required  for  baking  porcelain.  The 
porcehiin  kiln  consists  of  a  round  chamber,  on  the  floor  of  which  the  porcelain  vessels, 
enclosed  in  seggars,  are  arranged  in  columns.  The  flames  fill  the  whole  space,  cir- 
culating between  the  columns,  and  escaping  through  diflferent  apertures  in  the  top  of 

the  chamber ;  from  thence  they 
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enter  a  second  chamber,  and  their 
heat  is  still  sufficient  for  baking 
biscuit- ware.  Fig.  1300  repre- 
sents tho  Sevres  porcelain  kiln. 
The  kiln  is  surrounded  by  four 
separate  fires  A  a,  which  first  beat 
the  space  l,  which  is  intended  for 
completely  burning  the  porcelain  ; 
the  upper  chamber  i/  being  used 
for  baking  the  biscuit;  while  the 
third  space  L"may  be  used  for  the 
same  purpose,  or  for  drying  the 
seggars,  the  flame  escaping  through 
the  chimney  c.  The  hearths  of 
the  porcelain  kiln  are  peculiar ; 
they  are  constructed  without  any 
grate,  and  built  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  draught  is  forced  to  take 
a  contrary  direction  to  that  v.-liich 
it  usually  takes  in  other  kilns. 
The  space  c  is  filled  with  red-hot 
fuel,  which  is  passed  in  through 
the  aperture  h,  and  completely  fill 
the  space  /.  The  draught  in  tho 
first  instance  is  downward,  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow,  through  //, 
and  the  spaces  between  the  fuel  in 
and  c ;  this  creates  a  long  flame, 
which  escapes  through  f  into  the 
chamber  l.  The  round  aperture  o 
is  usually  closed  with  a  clay 
stopper ;  through  this  opening  the 
fire  is  stirred ;  b,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hearth  is  used  for  removing  the 


ashos  when  necessary,  the  draught  being  always  regulated  by  the  lid  b'.  The  flue  is  divi- 
ded by  three  tongues  into  three  channels  p,  in  order  that  the  flame  may  be  dispersed ;  d 
and  E  are  the  doors  for  the  insertion  of  the  goods.  In  the  arched  covering  of  the  space 
L  twenty-five  apertures  1 1  are  loft  to  conduct  tho  flame  into  the  chamber  l.  Any 
single  opening  would  draw  all  the  flame  together-the  object  is  to  spread  it.  Half  tlie 
number  of  openings  are  made  in  the  roof  oijJt'  t',iov  f  T!!rnfthX« 

openings  are  made  in  the  walls  of  tho  chamber  r,  through  which  the  colour  of  the  fire 
may  be  watched.  The  whole  of  the  kiln  is  bound  together  with  iron  bands  to  prevent 
its  falling  to  pieces.  Such  furnaces  are  usually  20  feet  in  diameter  they  are  con- 
structed  internally  with  fire-stone,  aud  surrounded  on  the  outside  ^ntli  bricks. 

Hoffmann's  Continuoics  Kiln.-Fig.  1302  represents  a  vertical  section,  and  fig  1301 
a  sectional  plan  of  a  continuous  kiln,  combined  with  a  second^or  i^nner  chamber^^^ 
which  dry  or  warm  air  m.i 
any  of  the  other  chambers 

fmni  which  it  is  desired  tu  —    •    ,         ,     ■,   .  oc 

pSon  of  tho  annular  burning  and  drying  space  of  which  may  be  shut  off  or  sepa- 
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rated  from  the  rest  by  two  moveable  diaphragms,  b,  b',  to  form  a  drying  chamber. 
The  entire  kiln  is  capable  of  being  subdivided  into  a  number  of  compartments, 
numbered  in  Jiff.  1301  from  4  to  10  inclusive,  although  any  other  niimber  maybe  used. 
Each  compartment  is  provided  with  a  door  at  c,  through  which  the  goods  are  intro- 
duced and  removed.  From  the  upper  part  of  the  several  compartments  extend  a 
series  of  flues,  d  d,  converging  tovrards,  and  opening  into,  an  annular  smoke-chamber, 
e,  -which  surrounds  the  chimney,  /,  and  communicates  therewith  by  the  passages  or 
openings,  ff.  The  inner  ends  of  these  flues  inside  the  smoke  chamber  are  closed  or 
left  open  by  means  of  conical  plugs,  k  k,  which,  by  being  elevated,  will  regulate  the 
amount  of  opening  of  the  flues.  A  closed  man-hole,  i.  Jiff.  1302,  is  made  in  each  of 
these  flues  for  the  facility  of  cleaning.  Valves,  k  {Jiff.  1301),  connect  any  one  of  these 
flues,  when  open,  with  the  annular  passage,  I,  for  dry  or  warm  air,  the  bottom  of  the 
passage  communicating,  by  means  of  valve  m,  with  the  flues,  n,  which  lead  from  the 
lower  portion  of  the  compartments  of  the  kiln  to  the  smoke  chamber,  e,  before  referred 
to.  These  flues,  n,  are  also  provided  -with  conical  plugs  or  dampers,  o,  similar  to 
those  which  are  fitted  on  to  the  inner  ends  of  the  flues,  d. 

In  Jiff.  1301  the  chambers  4  and  5  are  represented  as  being  shut  off  from  the  doors, 
b,  b',  and  are  supposed  to  contain  greeu  bricks  ;  the  chamber  6  is  being  filled  whilst. 


the  goods  are  being  removed  from  chamber  7  ;  the  chambers  8,  9,  and  10,  all  contain 
burnt  goods  in  the  act  of  cooling  ;  whilst  the  other  chambers  are  being  fired,  the  hot  air 
therefrom  passing  through  the  goods  in  the  chambers  1  and  2  (not  shown),  and  being 
obstructed  by  the  door,  b,  from  entering  the  drying-chambers  4  and  5  direct,  it  passes 
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by  the  bottom  flue,  n,  of  the  series  direct  to  the  smoke-chamber,  e,  and  thence  to  the 
chimney,  the  plug  or  damper,  being  more  or  less  open  for  that  purpose  according  to 
'he  draught  required.  The  fresh  air  enters  by  the  doors,  c  c,  passes  through  the 
heated  goods  in  the  chambers  7,  8,  and  9,  thereby  cooling  the  goods,  and  at  the  same 
time  taking  up  the  caloric.  A  portion  of  this  air  so  heated  passes  onwards  through 
the  cliambors  10,  11,  12,  1,  2,  and  thence  by  the  flue,  n,  to  the  chimney,  whifst 
another  portion  enters  one  of  the  flues,  d,  at  the  mouth  thereof,  and  as  the  pluo-  or 
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valve,  h,  on  th6  iuuoi-  end  of  this  fluo  in  closed,  the  boated  air  enters  by  the  open 
•  valve,  k,  in  the  annular  cliuniLca'  or  passage,  I.  The  warm  air  then  traverses  the 
chamber,  e,  passes  through  the  only  open  valve,  m,  of  the  series  into  tlie  flue,  n,  of 
the  series,  the  end  of  wliicli  in  the  smoke  chamber  is  closed  by  the  valve,  o,  and 
thence  to  the  drying-cluinibor,  4,  and  chamber,  3,  and  finally  escaping  &t  d  by  the 
fluo  and  open  plug  or  valve,  h,  into  the  smoke  chamber,  c,  and  chimney,/;  the  whole 
of  the  valves,  h,  o,  k,  and  m,  are  kept  closed,  except  those  which  are  in  connection 
with  the  flues  for  the  time  being;  and,  so  soon  as  the  goods  in  the  drying-chambers  3 
and  4  are  sufficiently  dry  for  burning,  the  doors,  b,  are  removed,  and  replaced  at  b', 
exposing  the  bricks  in  the  chamber  3  to  the  direct  action  of  the  heat  from  the  kiln- 
fires,  whilst  the  chamber  6,  just  filled  with  green  bricks,  forms,  with  the  chamber  4, 
a  dryiug-chambex*.  A  fresh  set  of  valves  or  dampers  is  now  opened,  and  the  opera- 
tions of  burning  and  di-ying  proceed  in  a  continuous  manner. 

Kilns  for  special  purposes  demand  especial  contrivances ;  but,  usually,  they  are  in 
principle  like  one  or  other  of  those  which  have  been  described.  For  Malt-Kiln,  see 
Mait. 

KIMERIDCi:  CImATZ  or  SHAZiZ:.  The  sands  which  underlie  the  Portland 
stone  of  Dorsetshire  and  the  south-west  of  England  are  based  upon  a  considerable 
thickness  of  dark  brownish-  or  bluish-grey  clay,  to  which  the  term  Kimeridgo  Clay 
lias  been  given  by  geologists  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  largely  developed  and 
well  displayed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  "vnllage  of  that  name. 

Throughout  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  but  especially  in  the  part  of  it  in  question,  the  clay 
assumes  a  very  shaly  and  bituminous  character,  sometimes  passing  into  more  massive 
beds  of  brownish  shaly  coal,  possessing  a  conchoidal  fracture. 

The  Eomans,  and  also  the  Celts  who  inhabited  the  country  previously  to  its  inva- 
sion by  the  former  nation,  appear  to  have  manufactured  the  harder  portions  of  the 
shale  into  cups  and  other  articles,  but  chiefly  into  beads,  armlets,  and  bracelets, 
specimens  of  which  last  have  been  found  in  the  neighbouring  barrows,  in  some  cases 
still  encircling  the  wrists  of  skeletons. 

Circular  discs  of  shale,  about  the  size  of  a  penny  piece,  have  also  been  dug  up  in 
great  niunbers  in  this  part  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck :  as  many  as  600  were,  upon  one 
occasion,  found  closely  packed  together. 

Authorities  have  been  much  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  origin  and  use  of  these 
circular  pieces  of  shale.  By  some  they  are  supposed  to  have  passed  current  as  money 
or  tokens,  whence  the  name  of  Kimeridgo  coal-money,  by  which  they  are  commonly 
known,  has  been  applied  to  them ;  but  the  most  probable  supposition  is,  that  they 
were  the  portions  of  the  material  fixed  to  the  lathe,  and  left  adhering  to  it  after  the 
armlets  or  other  ornaments  of  a  similar  description  had  been  turned  from  their  outer 
circumferences,  and  that  at  some  subsequent  period  these  refuse  pieces  of  the  turner 
were  worn  as  amulets  or  charms  by  the  superstitious. 

The  shale  around  Kimeridgo  abounds  in  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  the  former 
consisting  of  the  shells  of  oysters,  ammonites,  &c.,  together  with  the  bones  and  teeth 
of  large  saurians  and  fish ;  while  the  latter  is  in  so  finely  divided  a  state  as  not  to 
be  distinguishable  to  the  eye.  Much  carbonate  of  lime  and  pyrites  are  also  present, 
especially  in  those  portions  in  which  animal  remains  are  most  abundant. 

The  variation  in  the  external  character  of  the  shale  is  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
sponding variation  in  the  relative  proportions  of  mineral  and  organic  matter  contained 
in  it ;  those  portions  which  are  the  mose  fissile  and  slaty  containing  a  large  proportion 
of  mineral  matter  combined  with  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  organic  matter ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  harder  and  more  massive  portions  which  break  with 
a  conchoidal  fracture,  the  organic  matter  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  mineral  matter,  as 
is  shown  by  the  following  analyses  : — 


Greyisli-green  delicately  fissile 
sliale 

A 

Brown  shale 
with  conchoidal 
fracture 
B 

Amount  of  volatile  matter  . 
„       „  mineral  matter . 

19-61 
80-49 

52-8 
47-2 

73-3 
26-7 

lOOOQ 

1000 

1000 

When  heated  the  shale  gives  off  copious  fumes  of  a  disagreeable  oaour  resembling 
that  of  petroleum ;  and  when  ignited  it  burns  of  itself  with  a  dull  smoky  flame, 
leaving,  when  freely  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  a  reddjsh  ash,  which  generally  re- 
tains the  form  of  the  original  fragment. 
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The  shale  has  long  been  used  for  fuel  by  the  people  of  the  district  where  it  occurs, 
and  tlio  ashes  left  after  combustion  have  long  been  known  to  the  farmers  on  the  coast 
to  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  upon  their  crops,  especially  turnips  ;  but  the  unplea- 
sant smell  given  out  by  it  when  burning  has  prevented  it  from  being  used,  except  by 
the  poorer  inhabitants. 

The  composition  of  this  gas,  freed  from  carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
by  passing  through  an  ordinary  lime  purifier,  was  as  follows  : — 

Olefiant  gas  and  congeners  lO'O 

Light  cfirburetted  hydrogen  and  hydrogen  .  ...  79'0 
Carbonic  oxide    .       .       .       .       .       .       .       •  11"0 

100-0 

The  composition  of  the  coke  produced  was : — 

Carbon  .....  73*4  .  .  ,  .  72-8 
Ash  34-3    .       .       .       .  30*3 

107*7  103-1. 

The  excess  above  100  arises  from  the  presence  of  sulphides  in_  the  coal,  which 
during  the  process  of  incineration  absorb  oxygen,  and  are  converted  into  sulphates. 

A  ton  of  shale  furnished  11,300  cubic  feet  of  this  purified  gas,  the- illuminating 
power  of  which,  used  in  the  arg^ind  burner,  consuming  5  cubic  feet  per  'hour,  equalled 
that  of  20  sperm  candles,  while  the  percentage  of  coke  remaining  was  36-6. 

The  liquid  and  solid  products  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  the  shale  at:a  low  tem- 
perature, are  an  offensively  smelling,  dark  brown  oil,  suspended  in  an  aqueoiis  liquid, 
charged  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia.  ' 

This  oil,  purified  and  distilled  with  water,  furnished  an  oily  liquid  heavier  than 
water ;  a  tar-like  residue  being  left  in  the  retort. 

The  oily  liquid  which,  when  piirified,  gives  out  the  odour  of  the  fiiest  varieties  of 
coal-gas  naphtha,  is  a  mixture  of  several  chemical  substances. 

When  treated  with  concentrated  nitric  acid,  this  oily  liquid  is  divided  into  two 
portions,  one  of  which  is  dissolved  by  the  acid,  while  the  other  insoluble  portion 
floats  on  the  surface  of  the  solution  in  the  form  of  a  light  colourless  oily  liquid, 
resembling  in  its  general  character  the  hydrocarbons  of  Boghead  coal-tar,  and  of 
petroleum.  The  nitric  solution  which  forms  the  larger  proportion  of  the  oily  liquid, 
when  mixed  with  water,  furnishes  a  dense,  heavy,  yellowish  oil,  with  the  odour  of 
nitro-benzol.  .        .        :    •  i 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  oily  liquid  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  the  shale  con- 
sists chiefly  of  benzol  and  its  homologues,  mixed  with  small  quantities  of  petroleum 
hydrocarbons.  "When  sufficiently  purifled  it  is  applicable  for  all  the  purposes  for 
which  benzol  is  employed,  for  dissolving  India-rubber  and  gutta-percha,  for  re- 
moving stains  from  fabrics,  for  preparing  varnishes,  for  making  artificial  oil  of 
almonds,  &c. 

On  subjecting  to  distillation  without  water, .  and  at  a  rather  high  temperature, 
the  oily  tar-like  residue  remaining  in  the  retort  after  the  crude  volatile  oil  is  ob- 
tained by  heat  from  the  shale,  had  been  distilled  with  water,  other  volatile  products 
are  obtained. 

The  first  portion  of  the  oil  obtained  during  the  distillation  is  of  an  amber  colouir 
when  first  distilled,  and  much  less  limpid  than  the  oil  produced  by  distillation  with 
water.  It  also  possesses  an  offensive  sulphurous  smell,  which,  however,  is  lost  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  while  the  oil  assumes  a  much  darker  colour.  This  oil  is  acted 
upon  by  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids,  by  which,  especially  by  the  first,  a 
portion  of  it  is  resinified. 

_  The  remaining  portion  of  the  oil,  when  washed  witli  water  and, afterwards  dis- 
tilled with  steam,  furnishes  a  perfectly  colourless  oil  with  the  properties  of  paraflSne. 
This  last  oil,  which  forms  but  a  small  portion  of  the  original  oil,  behaves  in  all 
respects  like  the  paraifine  oil  obtained  from  Boghead  cannel  coal,  and  is  applicable 
to  the  lubriQatipji  of  •  machinery,  and  all  the  other  purposes  to  which  that  liquid  is 
applied.  ,  i  r  ■ 

The  black,  pitch-like,  coky  residue  left  in  the  retort  resembles  in  general  character 
the  coke  produced  from  coal  in  tlio  manufacture  of  gas. 

The  ash  of  the  incinerated  coke  contains  nearly  the  same  proportions  of  siUca, 
alumina,  and  iron,  as  Portland  cement.  The  following- is  an  analysis  of  the  ash  left 
by  the  shalo,  which  contains  the  larger  amount  of  mineral  matter  :  
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Insoluble  residue 
Peroxide  of  iron 
Silica  . 
Alumina 
Lime 

Carbonic  acid 


Ash  of  Dorsotshii-o  slialo      Portland  cement 


.  29-01 


•  7-10        ■  5.30 

•  21-75  22-23 


.  04-11 

.    10-92  2-15 


20-62  54-11 


100-00 


91-64 


Some  few  years  since  works  were  established,  at  Wareham,  for  the  purpose  of 
extracting  naphtha,  and  other  products,  from  the  shale  by  distillation ;  but  the 
manufacture  was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of  destroying  the 
smell  given  out  by  the  naphtha.    We  learn  (1874)  that  the  works  are  to  be  resumed. 

The  treatment  of  the  shale  at  Wareham,  according  to  Mr.  John  C.  Mansel,  was 
conducted  in  the  following  manner  : — 

The  retorts  were  charged  with  about  5  cwts.  of  shale,  prevously  broken  into  pieces 
about  2  inches  square,  _£ind  the  temperature  was  maintained  as  nearly  uniform  as  pos- 
sible. In  order  to  obtain  the  required  uniform  temperature  the  retorts  were  constructed 
so  as  to  have  backs  of  lead.  The  gas  formed  in  the  retorts  was  then  condensed  by 
means  of  a  leaden  worm,  and  the  product  was  a  crude  oil ;  a  large  quantity  of  gas  was 
made  during  this  operation,  which  was  not  condensed,  but  used  for  ordinary  purposes. 
The  crude  oil  was  allowed  to  stand  in  long  tanks  for  48  hours,  for  the  purpose  of 
letting  the  ammoniacal  water  (of  which  there  is  a  large  quantity)  subside.  The  oil 
was  then  put  into  a  still  and  rectified  once  or  twice  as  the  case  might  be.  The  first 
product  was  a  light  oil,  making  overproof  75° ;  the  next  products  were  heavy  oils,  con- 
taining paraffine. 

The  shale,  on  being  taken  out  of  the  retorts,  was  placed  in  close  vessels,  and  when 
cool  was  ground  in  a  mill  for  manure.  In  its  unmanufactured  state  the  shale  was 
not  sufficiently  rich  in  ammonia  for  this  purpose ;  but  at  this  stage  the  artificial 
manure  was  said  to  be  as  valuable  as  Ichaboe  guano,  both  having  been  recently 
analysed  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  By  keeping  the  temperature  low  in  the 
retorts,  neither  the  phosphates  nor  the  organic  matter  were  destroyed. 

KXIVX&RIDG'X:  COAIi.    See  Kimeeidge  Clay  or  Shale. 

Klxrc'S  BIiVZ:.    See  Blub  Pigments. 

XCIirCSTOM'S  METAXi.  An  alloy  which  is  known  as  Kingston's  metal  is 
much  used  for  the  bearings  and  packings  of  machinery.  James  Pole  Kingston 
patented  in  1853  the  use  of  an  alloy  which  he  specified  as  prepared  in  the  following 
manner : — 

An  alloy,  consisting  of  copper  9  lbs.  and  tin  24  lbs.,  is  first  melted  ;  then  9  lbs.  of 
mercury  are  added,  and  the  whole  combined.    When  cooled,  it  is  ready  to  be  used. 

KING'S  VEXiIiOW.  A  mixture  of  arsenious  acid  and  orpiment,  used  as  a  pig- 
ment. 

XCXXrC'WOOD  is  imported  from  the  Brazils,  and  is  sometimes  called  violet 
wood.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  hard  woods,  and  is  used  in  small 
cabinet  work. 

KII^IC  ACZB.    A  peculiar  acid  extracted  by  Vauquelin  from  cinchona. 

XXNO  is  an  extract  obtained  most  probably  from  the  Pterocarptis  marsupiu7n, 
which  grows  on  the  Malabar  coast.  In  India  kino  is  used  for  dyeing  cotton  a  nankeen 
colour.  It  is  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  has  a  bitter  styptic  taste,  and  consists  of 
tannin  and  extractive,  75  parts,  and  a  red  gum  25  parts.  It  is  used  only  as  an 
astringent  in  medicine.    Kino  is  often  called  a  gum,  but  most  improperly  so. 

KIP.    A  Malacca  weight  for  tin,  of  40  lbs.  11  oz.  avoirdupois. — Simmonds. 

KIPS.  The  tanners  call  the  skins  of  young  animals  kips.  The  skins,  of  full- 
grown  cattle  of  small  breed  are  also  so  called.    See  Leather. 

KIRSCKWilSSER  is  an  alcoholic  liquor  obtained  by  fermenting  and  distilling 
bruised  cherries,  called  Kirschen  in  German.  The  cherry  usually  employed  in  Switzer- 
land and  Germany  is  a  kind  of  morello,  which  on  maturation  becomes  black,  and  has 
a  kernel  very  large  in  proportion  to  its  pulp.  When  ripe,  the  fruit,  being  made  to 
fall  by  switching  the  trees,  is  gathered  by  children  ;  thrown  promiscuously,  unripe,  ripe, 
and  rotten  into  tubs ;  and  crushed  either  by  hand,  or  with  a  wooden  beater.  The 
mashed  materials  are  set  to  ferment ;  and,  whenever  this  process  is  complete,  the 
whole  is  transferred  to  a  still,  and  the  spirit  is  run  off,  by  placing  the  pot  over  the 
common  fireplace. 

The  fermented  mash  is  usually  mouldy  before  it  is  put  into  the  alembic,  the  capital 
of  which  is  luted  on  with  a  mixture  of  mud  and  dung.  The  liquor  has  accordingly,  for 
tlie  most  part,  a  rank  smell,  and  is  most  dangerous  to  health,  not  only  from  its  own 
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crude  essential  oil,  but  from  the  prussic  acid  derived  from  the  distillation  of  tliecherry- 

^^^There  is  a  superior  kind  of  Eirschwasser  made  in  the  Black  Forest,  prepared  with 
fewer  kernels,  from  choice  fruit,  properly  pressed,  fermented,  and  distilled. 

KIR-WAlfl-ZTz:.  A  mineral  found  in  basalt  on  the  north-eastern  coast  oi  Ireland, 
consisting  of  silica,  lime,  alumina,  and  protoxide  of  iron. 

KZSH.  A  workman's  name  for  the  crystalline  scales  of  graphite,  which  separate 
from  certain  kinds  of  cast  iron  on  cooling. 

Kia-XF£-CX.i:AlffZl«rG  1«ACHIM-ES.  Mr.  Kent's  machine  for  this  purpose 
consists  of  a  box  or  case,  containing  a  couple  of  wooden  discs,  fixed  near  to  each  other 
upon  a  horizontal  iron  rod  or  spindle,  which  passes  through  the  case,  and  is  caused  to 
rotate  by  means  of  a  wincli-handle.  Each  disc  is,  for  about  three-fourths  of  the  area 
of  its  inner  face,  covered  with  alternate  rows  of  bristles  and  strips  of  leather ;  and  the 
remaining  fourth  part  is  covered  with  bristles  only.  The  knife-blades  to  be  cleaned 
are  introduced  through  the  openings  in  the  case,  between  the  rubbing  surfaces  of  the 
discs  ;  and  rotatory  motion  being  given  to  the  discs  by  a  winch-handle,  the  knives  are' 
rapidly  cleaned  and  polished. 

Mr.  Masters  constructed  knife-cleaning  machines  upon  the  same  plan  as  the  above ; 
but  the  rubbing-surface  of  each  disc  is  formed  of  strips  of  buff  leather,  with  only  a 
narrow  circle  of  bristles  around  the  edge  of  each  surface,  to  clean  the  shoulders  of  the 
knives ;  small  brushes  are  fixed  beneath  the  holes  in  the  case,  through  which  the 
blades  of  the  knives  are  inserted,  to  prevent  the  exit  of  dust  from  the  apparatus. 

Mr.  Price  has  also  devised  a  machine  for  cleaning  knives,  and  another  for  cleaning 
forks.  The  knife-cleaner  consists  of  a  horizontal  drum,  covered  with  pieces  of  leather 
or  felt,  and  fixed  within  another  drum  or  circular  framing,  lined  with  leather  or  felt. 
The  knives  are  introduced  through  openings,  in  a  moveable  circular  plate,  at  the  front 
of  the  outer  casing,  and  enter  between  the  surfaces  of  the  two  drums.  The  plate  is 
fixed  upon  a  horizontal  axis,  which  extends  through  the  case,  and  is  furnished  at  the 
back  with  a  handle ;  by  turning  which  the  disc  is  caused  to  rotate  and  carry  round  tha 
knives  between  the  surfaces  of  the  drums.  The  fork-cleaner  consists  of  a  box,  with  a 
long  rectangular  opening  in  the  side  ;  behind  which  two  brushes  are  fixed,  face  to  face. 
Between  these  brushes  the  prongs  of  the  forks  are  introduced,  and  the  handles  are 
secured  in  a  carrier,  which  is  made  to  advance  and  recede  alternately  by  means  of 
a  throw-crank,  and  thereby  thnist  the  prongs  into  and  draw  them  out  of  contact  with 
the  brushes.  The  carrier  consists  of  two  metal  plates,  the  lower  one  carrying  a  cushion 
of  vulcanised  India-rubber  for  the  fork  handles  to  rest  upon,  and  the  upper  being  lined 
with  leather ;  they  are  hinged  together  at  one  end,  and  are  connected  at  the  other, 
when  the  handles  have  been  placed  between  them,  by  a  thumb-screw. 

XirOXiliS.  A  mining  term  in  Germany  for  lead  ore  separated  from  the  smaller 
parts. 

SiO'OPPESIl'  are  excrescences  produced  by  the  puncture  of  an  insect  upon  the 
flower-cups  of  several  species  of  oak.  They  are  compressed  or  flat,  irregularly-pointed, 
generally  prickly  and  hard ;  brown  when  ripe.  They  abound  in  Styria,  Croatia, 
Sclavonia,  and  Katolia ;  those  from  the  latter  country  being  the  best.  They  contain 
a  great  deal  of  tannin,  are  much  employed  in  Austria  for  tanning,  and  in  Germany  for 
dyeing  fawn,  grey,  and  black.    See  Galls. 

XOFFO-HEMP.  The  name  in  the  Moluccas  for  the  Manilla  hemp,  or  rather  for 
the  fibres  of  the  wild  plantain  of  those  islands,  the  Musa  textilis. 

KOHXi-RABBI.  A  variety  of  cabbage  {Brassica  oleracea),  in  which  the  stem 
enlarges  into  a  fleshy  excrescence,  resembling  a  turnip, 

XOXiA  ITTTTS.  The  bitter  seeds  of  certain  species  of  Stercidia,  highly  esteemed 
for  their  medicinal  properties  by  the  tribes  on  the  Niger. 

KOXTMISS  is  the  name  of  a  liquor  which  the  Kalmucks  make  by  fermenting 
mare's  milk,  and  from  which  they  distil  a  favourite  intoxicating  spirit,  called  rack  or 
racky. 

The  milk  is  kept  in  bottles  made  of  hide  till  it  becomes  sour,  is  shaken  till  it  casts 
up  its  cream,  and  is  then  set  aside  in  earthen  vessels,  in  a  warm  place  to  ferment,  no 
yeast  being  required,  though  sometimes  a  little  old  koumiss  is  added,  21  lbs.  of  milk 
put  into  the  still  afford  14  oz.  of  low  wines,  from  which  6  oz.  of  pretty  strong  alcohol, 
of  an  unpleasant  flavour,  are  obtained  by  rectification. 

XOTTRXE  WOOD.  Tiie  wood  of  the  New  Zealand  pine,  Bammara  Ausiralis,  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  of  the  coniferous  woods.  It  is  also  called  cowdie  and  kaurie 
wood.    It  is  much  used  for  the  masts  of  ships. 

KXlAMERZil.  A  shrub,  which  is  a  native  of  Peru,  yielding  the  well-known 
rhatany  root,  often  used  as  a  dentifrice, 

KItSOSOTE.    See  Creosote. 

XRYOZ.ZTX:.   See  Cryolite. 
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K.VX.VX  Oil,.  •  An  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  the  Meurites  triloba,  or  cfiiidle- 

mit  trco.    It  is  used  as  an  artist's  oil. 

_  KVSS-KUSS.  This  is  the  tough  fibrous  rhizome  of  an  Indian  grass.  It  is  woven 
into _ a  fabric  called  ita^  in  India;  it  has  an  oxtonsivo  use  in  the  manufacture  of 
awnings,  blinds,  and  simshades  ;  those  are  often  sprinkled  with  water  during  the  hot 
seasons,  which,  by  evaporation,  cools  the  air  in  the  apartment,  and  at  the  same  time 
imparts  an  agreeable  odour.  ■ 

XYA»riTE.  A  stono,  which  is  sometimes  blue  and  transpatont.  It  is  then  em- 
ployed as  a  gem;  it  resembles  sapphire.  Its  chemical  composition  is,  silica,  37-0; 
alumina,  63'0. 

KVAKTIZISrC  A  process  for  preserving  wood,  successfully  carried  out  by  the 
late  Mr.  Kyan  of  New  York.  A  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  forced  into  the 
pores  of  the  timber.  This  chloride  of  mercury  combines  with,  and  coagulates  the 
vegetable  albumen,  and  thus  renders  the  wood  impervious  to  air  or  moisture. 

XYANOXf.  The  old  name  of  aniline.  It  was  applied  by  Runge  to  the  base  from 
coal-t»ir. 

KYROSITE.  A  sulphide  of  copper  containing  traces  of  arsenic,  from  Briccius, 
near  Annaberg,  in  Saxony, 


XiABARRAQVE'S  FXiVXB.    A  solution  of  chloride  of  soda,  occasionally  used 

in  bleaching.    See  ChlokIde  of  Lime.  ■  ' 

IiABDAITTrnx.  A  resin  found  on  the  leaves  of  the  Gistm  CreHous,  in  Candia. 
It  is  used  in  perfumery  and  for  pastiles. 

IiABRADORXTE,  or  IiABRADOR  FEIiSPAR,  is  a  beautiful  mineral,  with 
brilliant  changing  colours,  blue,  red,  and  green,  &c.  Spec.  grav.  270  to  2-75. 
Scratches  glass  ;  affords  no  water  by  calcination  ;  fusible  at  the  blowpi{)e  into  a 
frothy  bead ;  soluble  in  muriatic  acid ;  solution  affords  a  copious  precipitate  ■nnth 
oxalate  of  ammonia.  Cleavages  of  93^°  and  86^° ;  one  of  which  is  brilliant  and 
pearly.  Its  constituents  are,  silica,  55"75 ;  alumina,  26*5;  lime,  11 ;  soda,  4;  oxide 
of  iron,  1-25;  water,  0"5. 

Labradorite  receives  a  fine  polish,  and  the  beauty  of  its  chatoyant  reflections  re- 
commends it  as  an  article  of  ornament. — H.W.B. 

In  addition  to  the  play  of  iridescent  colours  exhibited  on  the  brachydiagonal 
cleavage-plane  of  labradorite,  the  mineral  usually  presents  an  aventurine-like  appear- 
ance due  to  the  enclosure  of  microscopic  scales  and  crystals  (microliths).  The  minute 
structure  of  labradorite  has  recently  been  studied  by  Schrauf,  of  Vienna,  and  other 
microscopists.    See  Felspab. 

IiABRASOR  TEA.  An  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  Ledum  palustre  and  L.  lati- 
folium,  drunk  in  parts  of  North  America. 

IbABURirAIVI.  Cytisus  Laburnam.  (Arbois  commtin,  Pr. ;  Goldregm,  Ger.) 
The  wood  of  the  laburnam-tree  is  sometimes  used  in  ornamental  cabinet-work  and 
in  marquetry.  '  In  the  laburnam  there  is  this  peculiarity,  namely,  that  the  me- 
dullary plates,  which  are  large  and  very  distinct,  are  white,  whereas  the  fibres 
are  a  dark  brown — a  circumstance  which  gives  an  extraordinary'  appearance  to  this 
wood.' — AiMn. 

ItABYRINTH,  in  Metallurgy,  means  a  series  of  canals  distributed  from  the  lead 
of  a  stamping-mill ;  through  which  canals  a  stream  of  water  is  transmitted  for  sus- 
pending, carrying  off,  and  depositing,  at  different  distances,  the  ground  ores.  See 
Dhessing  of  Oees. 

3^ AC.  (Laque,  Fr. ;  Lac/c,  LacJcfarben,  Ger.)  A  resinous  substance  produced 
by  the  puncture  of  a  peculiar  female  insect,  called  Coccus  lacca  or  ficus,  upon  the 
branches  of  several  plants  ;  as  the  Mens  religiosa  or  the  pepel  tree,  the  F.  Indica,  the 
Ehamnusjtijuba,  the  Croton  lacciferum  or  bihar  tree,  and  the  Butcafrondosa,  the  Dhak, 
which  grow  in  Siam,  Assam,  Pegu,  Bengal,  and  Malabar.  The  twig  becomes  thereby 
incrusted  with  a  reddish  mammillated  resin,  having  a  crystalline-looking  fracture. 

The  female  lac-insoct  is  of  the  size  of  a  louse;  red,  round,  flat,  with  12  abdominal 
circles,  a  bifurcated  tail,  antennae,  and  6  claws,  half  the  length  of  the  body.  The  male 
is  twice  the  above  size,  and  has  4  wings;  there  is  one  of  them  to  5,000  females.  In 
November  or  December  the  young  brood  makes  its  escape  from  the  eggs,  lying  be- 
neath the  dead  body  of  the  mother  ;  they  crawl  about  a  little  way,  and  festen  them- 
selves to  the  bark  of  the  shrubs.  About  this  period  the  branches  often  swarm  to 
such  a  degree  with  this  vermin,  that  tliey  seem  covered  with  a  red  dust ;  in  this  case, 
they  are  apt  to  dry  up,  by  being  exhausted  of  their  juices.    Many  of  these  insects, 
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however,  become  the  prey  of  others,  or  are  carried  off  by  the  feet  of  birds,'  to  which 
tliey  atUch  themselves,  and  are  transplanted  to  other  trees.  They  soon  produce 
small  nipple-like  incrustations  upon  the  twigs,  their  bodies  being  apparently  glued, 
by  means  of  a  transparent  liquor,  which  goes  on  increasing  to  the  end  of  March,  so 
as  to  form  a  cellular  texture.  At  this  time  the  animal  resembles  a  small  oval  bag, 
without  life,  of  the  size  of  cochineal.  At  the  commencement,  a  beautiful  red  liquor 
only  is  perceived,  afterwards  eggs  make  their  appearance  ;  and  in  October  or  Novem- 
ber, when  the  red  liquor  gets  exhausted,  twenty  or  thirty  young  ones  bore  a  hole 
through  the  back  of  their  idotlier,  and  come  forth.  The  empty  cells  remain  upon  the 
branches.  These  are  composed  of  the  milky  juice  of  the  plant,  -which  serves  as  nourish- 
ment to  the  insects,  and'  which  is  afterwards  transformed  or  elaborated  into  the  red 
colouring  matter  that  is  found  mixed  with  the  resin,  but  in  greater  quantity  in  the 
bodies  of  the  insects,  in  their  eggs,  and  still  more  copiously  in  the  red  liquor  secreted 
for  feeding  the  young.  After  the  brood  escapes,  the  cells  contain  much  less  colouring 
matter.  On  this  accoimt,  the  branches  should  be  broken  off  before  this  happens,  and 
dried  in  the  sun.  In  the  East  Indies  this  operation  is  performed  twice  in  the  year ; 
the  first  time  in  March,  the  second  in  October.  The  twigs  encrusted  with  the  radiated 
cellular  substance  constitute  the  stick-lac  of  commerce.  ,  It  is  of  a  red  colour  more  or 
less  deep,  nearly  transparent,  and  hard,  with  a  brilliant  conchoidal  fracture.  The 
stick-lac  of  Siam  is  the  best ;  it  often  forms  an  incrustation  fully  one  quarter  of  an 
inch  thick  all  round  the  twig.  The  stick-lac  of  Assam  ranks  next ;  and,  last,  that  of 
Bengal,  in  which  the  resinous  coat  is  scanty,  thin,-  and  irregular.  There  are  three 
kinds  of.lac  in  commerce  :  stick-lac,  which,  is  tlie  substance  in  its  natural  state,  soed- 
lac,  and  shell-lac.    According  to  the  analysis  of  Dr.  J ohn,  stick-lac  coBsists.  of-. 

An  odorous  common  resin  .       .       .       .       .       .       .  80"00 

A  resin  insoluble  in  ether  .       .       ...       .       .  20-00 

Colouring  matter  analogous  to  that  of  cochineal.       .       .  4'50 

Bitter  balsamic  matter      .       .       .       .       .       ..       .  3'00 

Dun  yellow  extract    ........  0'60 

Acid  of  the  stick-lac  (laccic  acid)       .       .       .       .       .  0-75 

j^atty  matter,  like  wax   3-00 

Skins  of  the  insects,  and  colouring  matter  ....  2-50 

Salts .       ,       .       .   1-25 

Earths   0-75 

Loss   4-75 


120-00 

Accordmg  to  Franke,  the  constituents  of  stick-lac,  are,  tesirf,  'B^-'T;;  substance  of 
thelac,  28'3  ;  colouring  matter  0  6. 

Seed-lac— When  the  resinou^  concretion  is  taken  off  the  twigs,  coarsely  pounded, 
and  triturated  with  water  in  a  mortar,  the  greater  part  of  the  colouring  matter  is  dis- 
solved, and  the  granular  portion  which  remains  being  dried  in  the  sun,  constitutes 
seed-lac.  It  contains  of  course  less  colouring  matter  than  the  stick-lac,  and  is  much 
less  soluble.'  Mr.  HatcHett's  analysis  of  seed-lac  -was  as  follows  :— 

liesin    .       .   .  68 

Colouring  matter   10 

Wax     .      .   \       ;  7 

^liiten-         .   6-5 

Foreign  bodies   6-5 

Loss  .  '  a 

100 


John  found  in  100  parts  of  .it,  resin,  66-7  ;  wax,  1-7  ;  matter  of  the  lac,  167  ;  bitter 
balsamic  matter,  2-6 ;  colouring  matter,  3-9 ;  dun  yellow  extract,  0*4 ;  envelopes  of 
insecte,  2*1 ;  laccic  acid,  0-0  ;  salts  of  potash  and  lime,  I'O ;  earths,  6-6;  loss,  4-2. 

SheU-lac. — In  India  the  seed-lac  is  put  into  oblong  bags  of  cotton  cloth,  -which  are 
held  _  over  a  charcoal  fire  by  a  man  at  each  end,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  melt  the 
bag  is  twisted  so  as  to  strain  the  liquefied  resin  through  its  substance,  and,  to  make 
it  drop  upon  smooth  stems  of  the  banyan-tree  (Musa  paradisa).  In' this '-way  the 
resin  spreads  into  thin  plates,  and  constitutes  the  substance  known  in  commerce  bv 
the  name  of  shell-lac. 

.  The  Pegu  stick-lac,  being  very  dark  coloured,  furnishes  a  shelMac  of  a  correspond- 
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ing  deep  hue,  and  therefore  of  inferior  value.  The  palest  and  finest  fshell-lac  is  brought 
from  the  nortliorn  Circar.  It  contains  very  little  colouring  matter.  A  stick-lac  of  an 
intermediate  kind  comes  from  the  Mysore  country,  which  yields  a  brilliant  lac-dyo 
and  a  good  shell-lac. 

Shell-lac,  by  Mr.  Hatchett's  analysis,  consists  of  resin,  90'5  ;  colouring  matter,  0'6; 
■wax,  4  0;  gluten,  2-8;  loss,  1-8;  in  100  parts. 

The  resin  may  bo  obtained  pxiro  by  treating  shell-lac  with  cold  alcohol,  and  filtering 
the  solution  in  order  to  separate  a  yellow  gi-cy  pulverulent  matter.  When  the  alco- 
hol is  again  distilled  off,  a  brown,  translucent,  hard,  and  brittle  rosin,  of  specific  gravity 
1-139,  remains.  It  melts  into  a  viscid  mass  with  heat,  and  diffuses  an  aromatic 
odour.  Anhydrous  alcohol  dissolves  it  in  all  proportions.  According  to  John,  it  con- 
sists of  two  rosins,  one  of  which  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  ether,  the  volatile  and 
fat  oils ;  while  the  other  is  little  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  is  insoluble  in  ether  and 
the  volatile  oils.  Unverdorben,  however,  has  detected  no  less  than  four  different 
resins,  and  some  other  substances  in  shell-lac.  Shell-lac  dissolves  vnth  ease  in  dilute 
muriatic  and  acetic  acids,  but  not  iu  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  resin  of  shell- 
lac  has  a  great  tendency  to  combine  with  salifiable  bases ;  as  with  caustic  potash,  which 
it  deprives  of  its  alkaline  taste. 

This  solution,  which  is  of  a  dark  red  colour,  dries  into  a  brilliant,  transparent  rod- 
dish  brown  mass ;  which  may  be  re-dissolved  in  both  water  and  alcohol.  Bypassing 
chlorine  in  excess  through  the  dark-coloured  alkaline  solution,  the  lac-resin  is  precipi- 
tated in  a  colourless  state.  When  this  precipitate  is  washed  and  dried,  it  forms,  with 
alcohol,  an  excellent  pale-yellow  varnish,  especially  with  the  addition  of  a  little  tur- 
pentine and  mastic. 

With  the  aid  of  heat,  shell-lac  dissolves  readily  in  a  solution  of  borax. 

The  substances  which  Unverdorben  found  in  shell-lac  are  the  following  :— 

1.  A  resin,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether; 

2.  A  resin,  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether ; 

3.  A  resinous  body,  little  soluble  in  cold  alcohol ; 

4.  A  crystallisable  resin  ; 

5.  A  resin,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  insoluble  m  petroleum,  and  uncrys- 
tallisable. 

6.  The  unsaponified  fat  of  the  coccus  insect,  as  well  as  oleic  and  marganc  acids. 

7.  Wax. 

8.  The  laccine  of  Dr.  John. 

9.  An  extractive  colouring  matter. 

ShoU-lac  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sealing-wax  and  varnishes,  and  for 
japanning. 

ZiilC-3>VS,  Lac-Lake,  or  Cake-lac,  is  the  watery  infusion  of  the  ground  stick-lac, 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  formed  into  cakes  about  two  inches  square  and  half  an 
inch  thick.  Dr.  John  found  it  to  consist  of  colouring  matter,  60 ;  resin,  25 ;  and 
solid  matter,  composed  of  alumina,  plaster,  chalk,  and  sand,  22. 

Dr.  Macleod,  of  Madras,  states  that  he  prepared  a  very  superior  lac-dye  from 
stick-lac,  by  digesting  it  in  the  cold  in  a  slightly  alkaline  decoction  of  the  dried  leaves 
of  the  Mencci/lon  tinctorium  (perhaps  the  M.  capiiellatum,  from  which  the  natives  of 
Malabar  and  Ceylon  obtain  a  saffron-yellow  dye).  This  solution  being  used  along 
with  a  mordant  consisting  of  a  saturated  solution  of  tin  in  muriatic  acid,  was  found 
to  dye  woollen'  cloth  of  a  very  brilliant  scarlet  hue. 

The  cakes  of  lac-dye  imported  from  India,  stamped  with  peculiar  marks  to  designate 
their  different  manufacturers  (the  best  DT,  the  second  JMcE,  the  third  CE),  are  now 
employed  in  England  for  dyeing  scarlet  cloth,  and  are  found  to  yield  an  equally  bril- 
liant colour,  and  one  less  easily  affected  by  perspiration  than  that  produced  by 
cochineal.  When  tbe  lac-dye  was  first  introduced,  sulphuric  acid  was  the  solvent 
applied  to  the  pulverised  cakes,  but  as  muriatic  (hydrochloric)  acid  has  been  found 
to  answer,  it  has  to  a  great  extent  supplanted  it.  A  good  solvent  (No.  1)  for  this 
dye-stuflTmay  be  prepared  by  dissolving  3  pounds  of  tin  in  60  pounds  of  muriatic  acid^ 
of  specific  gravity  1-19.  The  proper  mordant  for  the  cloth  is  made  by  mixing  27 
pounds  of  mm-iatic  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1'17,  with  IJ  pound  of  nitric  acid  of  1-19  ;  putting 
this  mixture  into  a  salt-glazed  stone  bottle,  and  adding  to  it,  in  small  bits  at  a  time, 
grain  tin,  till  4  pounds  be  dissolved.  This  solution  (No.  2)  may  be  used  within 
twelve  hours  after  it  is  made,  provided  it  lias  become  cold  and  clear.  For  dyeing ; 
three  quarters  of  a  pint  of  the  solvent  No.  lis  to  be  poured  upon  each  pound  of  the 
pulverised  lac-dyo,  and  allowed  to  digest  upon  it  for  six  hours.  The  cloth  before 
being  subjected  to  the  dye-bath,  must  be  scoured  in  the  mill  with  fidlers  earth.  To 
dye  100  pounds  of  pelisse  cloth,  a  tin  boiler  of  300  gallons  capacity  should  be  filled 
nearly  brimful  of  water,  and  a  fire  kindled  under  it.    Whenever  the  temperature 
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rises  to  150°  Fahr.,  a  handful  of  bran,  and  half  a  pmt  of  (f^^  ^ 

Ire  to  be  introduced.  The  froth,  which  rises  as  it  approaches  ebullition,  must  be 
skimmed  off  and  when  the  liquor  boils,  10^  pounds  of  lac-dye^previously  mixed  with 
of  th;  solrent  No.  1,  and  U  pounds  of  solution  of  tin  No.  2  must  be  poured 
•n^  Si  instant  afterwards',  lOJ  pounds  of  tartar,  and  4  POunds  of  ground  sumach, 
both  tied  up  in  a  linen  bag,  are  to  be  suspended  m  the  boihng-bath  for  five  m  nutes 
The  fire  bekg  now  withdraVn,  20  gallons  of  cold  watm-,  with  I  Oi  pints  of  so  ution  of 
Sn  beLg  pou^^  the  bath,  the  cloth  is  to  be  immersed  in  it  moved  about  rapidly 

durSi  ten  minutes;  the  fire  is  to  be  then  re-kindled,  and  the  cloth  winced  more 
slowll  though  the  bath,  which  must  be  made  to  boil  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
mahitSat  that  pitch  for  an  hour.  The  cloth  is  to  be  next  washed  m  the  river  ; 
S  Sv  with  water  only,  in  the  Mling-mill.  The  above  proportions  of  the  ingre- 
dients produce  a  brilliant  scarlet  tint,  with  a  slightly  purple  cast.  If  a  more  orange 
hue  be  wanted,  white  Florence  argal  may  be  used,  instead  of  tartar,  and  some  more 
sumach     Lac-dye  may  be  substituted  for  cochineal  in  the  orange-scarlets. 

To  determine  the  tinctorial  power  of  lac-dye  by  comparison  with  proved  samples,  a 
dve-bath  is  prepared  as  foUows  :— 5  grains  of  argal,  20  grains  of  flannel  or  white  cloth, 
5  grains  of  lac-dye,  5  grains  of  chloride  of  tin,  1  quart  of  water.  Heat  the  water  to 
the  boiling  point  in  a  tin  or  china  vessel ;  add  thereto  the  argal,  and  then  the  piece  of 
cloth  or  flannel.  Weigh  off  6  grains  of  the  lac-dye  and  pulverise  it  in  a  Wedgwood 
mortar  with  the  5  grains  by  measure  of  chloride  of  tin,  and  pour  the  whole  into  the 
hot  liquor  containing  the  cloth,  taking  care  to  rinse  the  mortar  with  a  little  of  the 
hot  liquor ;  keep  the  whole  boiling  for  about  half  an  hour,  stirring  the  cloth  or 
flannel  about  with  a  glass  rod ;  then  withdraw  the  cloth,  wash  and  dry  it  for  com- 

^'^IiA.CCXC  ACXB  crystallises,  has  a  wine-yellow  colour,  a  sour  taste,  is  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.    It  was  extracted  from  stick-lac  by  Dr.  John. 

XiACCZNE  is  the  portion  of  shell-lac  which  is  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  is 
brown,  brittle,  translucid,  consisting  of  agglomerated  pellicles,  more  like  a  resin  than 
anything  else.    It  is  insoluble  in  ether  and  oils.    It  has  not  been  applied  to  any  use. 

IiACE  BARK.  The  reticulated  bark  of  the  Lagetta  lintearia.  This  splits  into 
fibres,  which  resemble  lace.  Lagetta  cloth  has  been  imported  into  this  country  under 
the  name  of  guana.  The  fibres  of  the  lagetta  bark  possess  great  strength,  and  have 
been  used  in  the  West  Indies  for  making  ropes,  whips,  &c. 

IiACE  IVXAXfUrACTITZaE.  The  pillow-made,  or  bone-lace,  which  formerly  gave 
occupation  to  multitudes  of  women  in  their  own  houses,  has,  in  the  progress  of  me- 
chanical invention,  been  nearly  superseded  by  the  bobbin-net  lace,  manufactured  at 
first  by  hand-machines,  but  recently  by  the  power  of  water  or  steam.  Bobbin-net 
may  be  said  to  surpass  every  other  branch  of  human  industry  in  the  complex  ingenuity 
of  its  machinery ;  one  of  Fisher's  spotting  frames  being  as  much  beyond  the  most 
curious  chronometer  in  multiplicity  of  mechanical  device,  as  that  is  beyond  a  common 
roa-sting-jack. —  TJre. 

The  threads  in  bobbin-net  lace  form,  by  their  intertwisting  and  decussation,  regular 
hexagonal  holes  or  meshes,  of  which  the  two  opposite  sides,  the  upper  and  under,  are 


1303 


1304 


directed  along  the  breadth  of  the  piece,,  or  at  right  anglds  to  the  salvage  or  border. 
Fig.  1303  shows  how,  by  the  crossing  and  twisting  of  the  threads,  the  regular  six-sided 
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mesh  is  produf  ed,  aud  that  the  texture  results  from  the  union  of  three  separato  gets  of 
threads,  of  which  one  set  proceeds  downwards  in  serpentine  lines,  a  second  set  pro- 
ceeds from  tlie  loft  to  the  riglit,  and  a  third  from  the  right  to  the  left,  both  in  slanting 
directions.  The  oblique  threads  twist  themselves  round  the  vertical  ones,  and  also 
cross  each  other  betwixt  them,  in  a  peculiar  manner.  This  may  be  readily  understood 
by  examining  the  reprosont<ition.  In  comparing  bobbin-net  with  common  web,  the 
perpendicular  threads  in  the  figure,  which  are  parallel  to  the  border,  may  be  regarded 
as  the  wai'p,  and  the  two  sots  of  slanting  tlireads  as  the  weft.  <      ■  • 

These  warp  threads  are  extended  up  and  down,  in  the  original  mounting  of  tho 
piece  between  a  top  and  bottom  horizontal  roller  or  beam,  of  which  one  is  called  the 
warp  beam,  and  the  other  the  lace  beam,  because  the  warp  and  finished  laco  are  wound 
upon  them  respectively.  These  straight  warp  threads  receive  their  contortion  from 
the  tension  of  the  weft  threads  twisted  obliquely  round  them  alternately  to  tho  right 
and  the  left  hand.  Were  the  warp  threads  so  tightly  drawn  that  they  became  in- 
flexible, like  fiddle-strings,  then  the  lace  would  assume  the  appearance  shown  in 
fg.  1304;  and  although  this  condition  does  not  really  exist,  it  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  structure  of  the  web.  The  warp  threads  stand  in  the  positions  a  a,  a'  a',  and 
a"  a"  ;  the  one  half  of  the  weft  proceeds  in  the  direction  b  b,  b'  b',  and  b"  b" ;  and  tho 
second  crosses  the  first  by  running  in  the  direction  c  c,  or  c' c',  towards  the  opposite 
side  of  the  fabric.  If  we  pursue  the  path  of  a  weft  thread,  wo  find  it  goes  on  till  it 
reaches  the  outermost  or  last  warp  thread,  which  it  twists  about ;  not  once  as  with  the 
others,  but  twice ;  and  then  returning  towards  the  other  border,  proceeds  in  a  reverse 
direction.  It  is  from  this  double  tvidst,  and  by  the  return  of  the  weft  tlireads,  that  the 
selviige  is  made. 

The  ordinary  material  of  bobbin-net  is  two  cotton  yarns,  of  from  No.  180  to  No.  250, 
twisted  into  one  thread ;  but  sometimes  strongly  twisted  single  yarn  has  been  used. 
The  beauty  of  the  fabric  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  material,  as  well  as  the 
regularity  and  smallness  of  the  meshes.  The  number  of  warp  threads  in  a  yard  in 
breadth  is  from  600  to  900  ;  which  is  equivalent  to  from  20  to  30  in  an  iuch.  The 
size  of  the  holes  cannot  be  exactly  inferred  from  that  circumstance,  as  it  depends  partly 
upon  the  oblique  traction  of  the  threads.  The  breadth  of  the  pieces  of  bobbin-net 
varies  from  edgings  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  webs  12  or  even  20  quarters,  that  is, 
2  yards  wide. 

Bobbiu-net  lace  is  mauiifactiu'ed  by  means  of  very  complicated  and  costly  machines, 
called  The  limits  of  this  Dictionary  will  admit  of  an  explanation  of  no  more 

than  the  general  principles  of  the  manufacture.  The  threads  for  crossing  and  twisting 
round  the  warp  being  previously  gassed,  that  is,  freed  from  loose  fibres  'by  singeing 
with  gas,  are  wound  round  small  pulleys,  called  bobbins,  which  are,  with  this  view, 
deeply  grooved  iu  their  periphery.  Figs.  1305,  1306,  exhibit  the  bobbin  alone,  and 
with  its  carriage.  • 

In  the  section  of  the  bobbin  a,  fig.  1305,  the  deep  groove  is  shown  in  which  the 
thread  is  wound.  The  bobbin  consists  of  two  thin  discs  of  brass,  cut  out-  in  a  stamp- 
press,  in  the  middle  of  each  of  which  there  is  a  hollow  space  c.  These  discs  are 
rivetfed  together,  leaving  an  interval  between  their  edge  all  round,  in  which  the  thread 
is  coiled.    The  round  hole  in  the  centre,  with  the  little  notch  at  top,  serves  for  spitting 
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them  upon  a  feathered  rod,  in  order  to  be  filled  with  thread  by  the  rototion  of  that 
rod  in  a  species  of  reel,  called  the  bobbin-filling  machine.  Each  of  these  bobbins 
(about  double  the  size  of  the  figure)  is  inserted  into  the  vacant  space  g  of  the  car- 
riage iia  1306.  This  is  a  small  iron  frame  (also  double  the  size  of  the  figure),  which, 
at  e%  embraces  tho  grooved  border  of  tho  bobbin,  and  by  tiie  pressure  of  the  spnng 
ft  /•  preCnts  it  from  falling  out.  This  spring  serves  hke wise  to  apply  sufficient 
friction  to  the  bobbin,  so  aS  to  prevent  it  from  giving  off  its  thread  at    bj^  its  rotation, 
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unless  a  certain  small  force  of  traction  be  en^ployed  .ipon  the  thread 
groox-e  A  A,  sunk  in  each  face  or  side  of  the  carriage,  has  the  depth  shown  m  tne 
section  at  h.  The  groove  corre- 
sponds to  the  interval  between  the 
teeth  of  the  comb,  or  bars  of  the 
bolt,  in  -which  each  carriage  is 
placed,  and  has  its  movement.  A 
portion  of  that  bolt'  or  comb  is 
shown  at  a,  fig.  1307  in  plan,  and 
one  bar  of  a  circular  bolt  machine 
at  0,  in  section.  If  we  suppose  two 
such  combs  or  bolts  placed  with 
the  ends  of  the  teeth  opposite  each 
other,  but  a  little  apart,  to  let  the 
warp  threads  be  stretched,  in  one 
vertical  plane,  between  their  ends 
or  tips,  we  shall  have  an  idea  of 
the  skeleton  of  a  bobbin-net  ma- 
chine. One  of  these  two  combs,  in 
the  double  bolt  machine,  has  an 
occasional  lateral  movement  called 
shagging,  equal  to  the  interval  of 

one  tooth  or  bolt,  by  which,  after  it  i  •  r.       i.  •  «.  i 

has  received  the  bobbins,  with  their  carriages,  into  its  teeth,  it  can  shift  that  interval 
to  the  one  side,  and  thereby  get  into  a  position  to  return  the  bobbins,  with  their 
carriages,  into  the  next  series  of  interstices  or  gates  in  the  other  bolt.  By  this  means 
the  whole  series  of  carriages  receives  successive  side  steps  to  the  right  m  one  bolt,  and 
to  the  left  in  the  other,  so  as  to  perform  a  species  of  counter-march,  m  the  course  ot 
which  they  are  made  to  cross  and  twist  round  about  the  vertical  warp  threads,  and 
thus  to  form  the  meshes  of  the  net.  _  j    r,i  • 

The  number  of  movements  required  to  form  a  row  of  meshes  in  the  double  tier 
machine,'  that  is,  in  a  frame  with  two  combs  or  bars,  and  two  rows  of  bobbins,  is  six; 
that  is,  the  whole  of  the  carriages  (with  their  bobbins)  pass  from  one  bar  or  comb  to 
the  other  six  times,  during  which  passages  the  different  divisions  of  bobbing  and  warp 
threads  change  their  relative  positions  twelve  times. 

This  interchange  or  traversing  of  the  carriages  with  their  bobbins,  which  is  the 
most  difficult  thing  to  explain,  but  at  the  same  time  the  most  essential  principle  of  the 
lace-machine,  may  be  tolerably  well  understood  by  a  careful  study  oifig.  1308,  in  which 
the  simple  line  I  represents  the  bolts  or  teeth,  tho  sign  4  the  black  line  of  carriages,  and 
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the  sign  </>  tho  front  line  of  carriages,  h  is  the  front  comb  or  bolt  bar,  and  i  the  back 
bolt  bar.  The  former  remains  always  fixed  or  stationary,  to  receive  the  carriages  as 
they  may  be  presented  to  it  by  the  shogging  of  the  latter.  There  must  be  always  one 
odd  carriage  at  the  end  ;  the  rest  being  in  pairs. 

No.  1  represents  the  carriages  in  the  front  comb  or  bar,  the  odd  carriage  being  at 
the  left  end.  The  black  lino  of  carriages  is  first  moved  on  to  the  back  bar  i,  the  odd 
carriage  as  seen  in  No,  1,  having  been  left  behind,  their  being  no  carriage  opposite  to 
drive  it  over  to  the  other  comb  or  bar.  The  carriages  then  stand  as  in  No.  2.  Tho 
bar  I  now  shifts  to  the  left,  as  shown  in  No.  3  ;  the  front  carriages  then  go  over  into 
the  back  bar  or  comb,  as  is  represented  by  No.  4.  The  bar  i  now  shifts  to  the  right, 
and  gives  the  position  No.  5.  The  front  carriages  are  then  driven  over  to  the  front  bar, 
and  leave  the  odd  carriage  on  the  back  bar  at  the  right  end,  for  the  same  reason  as 
before  described,  and  the  carriages  stand  as  shown  in  No.  6.  The  bar  i  next  shifts  to 
the  left,  and  tho  carriages  stand  as  in  No.  7  (the  odd  carnage  being  thereby  on  tho  back 
bar  to  tho  left).  The  back  carriages  now  come  over  to  the  front  bar,  and  sfcmd  as  in 
No.  8,  .  The  back  bar  or  comb  i  shifts  to  the  right  as  seen  in  No.  9,  which  com- 
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pletes  tlie  travorso.  Tlio  whole  carriagoH  with  thoir  bobbins  have  now  changed  their 
position  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  No.  9  with  No.  1.  The  odd  carriage,  No  1 
<p  hiis  advanced  one  step  to  the  right,  and  has  become  one  of  the  front  tier ;  one  of 
the  back  tier  or  lino  (j>  has  advanced  one  stop  to  the  left,  and  has  become  the  odd 
carriage  ;  and  one  of  the  front  ones  </>  has  gone  over  to  the  back  line.  The  bobbins 
and  carnages  throughout  the  wliole  width  of  the  machine  have  thus  crossed  each  other's 
course,  and  coniplotod  the  mesh  of  net. 

The  carriages  with  thoir  bobbins  are  driven  a  certain  way  from  the  one  comb  to  the 
other,  by  the  pressure  of  two  long  bars  (one  for  each)  placed  above  the  level  of  the 
comb,  until  they  come  into  such  a  position  that  their  projecting  heels  or  catches  i  i, 
Jiff.  1306,  aro  moved  off  by  two  other  long  flat  bars  below,  called  the  locker  plates,  and 
thereby  carried  completely  over  the  interval  between  the  two  combs. 

There  are  six  different  systems  of  bobbin-net  machines  Heathcoate's  patent 
machine.  2.  Erowu's  traverse  warp.  3.  Morley's  straight  bolt.  4.  Clarke's  pusher 
principle,  single  tier.  6.  Leaver's  machine,  single  tier.  6.  Morley's  circular  bolt.  All 
the  others  are  mere  variations  in  the  construction  of  some  of  their  parts.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fiict,  highly  honourable  to  the  mechanical  judgment  of  the  late  Mr.  Morley 
of  Derby,  that  no  machines  except  thosQ  upon  his  circular-bolt  principle  have  been 
found  capable  of  working  successfully  by  mechanical  power. 

The  circular-bolt  machine  (comb  with  curved  teeth)  was  used  by  Mr.  Morley  for 
making  narrow  breadths  or  edgings  of  lace  immediately  after  its  first  invention;  and 
it  has  been  regularly  used  by  the  trade  for  that  purpose  ever  since,  in  consequence  of 
the  inventor  having  declined  to  secure  the  monopoly  of  it  to  himself  by  patent.  At 
that  time  the  locker  bars  for  driving  across  tlie  carriages  had  only  one  plate  or  blade. 
A  machine  so  mounted  is  now  called  '  the  single-locker  circular  bolt.'  In  the  year 
1824,  Mr.  Morley  added  another  plate  to  each  of  the  locker  bars,  which  was  a  great 
improvement  on  the  machine  for  making  plain  net,  but  an  obstruction  to  the  making 
of  narrow  breadths  upon  them.  This  machine  is  now  distinguished  from  the  former 
by  the  term  '  double  locker.' 

A  rack  of  lace  is  a  certain  length  of  work  counted  perpendicularly,  and  contains 
242  meshes  or  holes.  Well-made  lace  has  the  meshes  a  little  elongated  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  selvage. 

Mr.  Heathcoate's  machine,  invented  in  1809,  was  the  first  successful  lace-making 
machine. 

Mr.  Morley  patented  his  in  1811 ;  and  in  the  same  year  Messrs.  Marl  and  Clarke 
invented  the  pusher  machine,  and  Messrs.  Leaver  and  Turton,  of  New  Eadford,  brought 
forward  the  lever  machine.  In  1817,  Mr.  Heathcoate  applied  the  rotatory  movement 
to  the  circular-bolt  machine,  and  mounted  a  manufactory  at  Tiverton  on  this  plan, 
where  the  lace  manufacture  is  still  carried  on  extensively. 

IiACQUER  is  a  varnish,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  solution  of  pale  shell-lac  in  alcohol, 
tinged  with  saffron,  annotto,  or  other  colouring  matters.  '  That  commonly  employed 
is  made  by  dissolving  shell-lac  in  proof  spirit,  and.colouring  with  the  resinous  substance 
called  draffon's  blood.  The  lacquer  heightens  the  colour  of  brass,  or  renders  it  more 
golden  in  tint.  Lacquer  may  be  pale  or  deep  in  tint,  when  it  is  known  as  pale  or 
bronze  lacquer,  or  it  may  be  variously  coloured.  A  transparent  colourless  lacquer 
is  a  desideratum  for  German  silver.  A  substance  called  bleached  shell-lac  is  sold, 
and  I  believe  used  for  very  pale  lacquer.  The  lacquer  is  warmed  and  brushed  over 
the  articles,  which  have  been  also  previously  warmed  on  stoves.  If  the  temperature 
is  too  cold,  a  dulness  of  surface  is  produced,  which  is  not  removed  by  re-heating. 
The  surface  of  brass  is  frequently  coloured  or  bronzed  after  '  dipping,'  and  before 
lacquering.  A  dark  grey  coating  is  produced  by  dipping  the  article  in  a  solution  of 
arsenious  acid  in  hydrochloric  acid,  by  applying  a  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  bi- 
chloride of  platinum,  by  applying  an  aqueous  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  mixed 
with  vinegar,  or  by  rubbing  plumbago  over  the  surface.  By  the  application  of 
lacquer  to  the  surface  of  brass,  which  has  received  a  dark  grey  coating  by  any  of 
these  processes,  a  bronze-like  tint  is  produced,  due  to  the  light  reflected,  through  the 
coloured  stratum  of  varnish  produced  by  lacquering,  from  the  bright  surface  under- 
neath. Frocisely  the  same  effect  may  be  obtained  by  rubbing  plumbago  over  a  piece 
of  writing-paper,  and  then  lacquering  the  surface,  as  in  the  case  of  brass.  For 
common  work,  the  corrosive  sublimate  method  is  extensively  used  ;  it  is  said  to  cause 
trouble  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  softer  solder,  with  which  the  reduced  mercury 
amalgamates.  The  platinum  process  is  used  for  instruments,  such  as  theodolites, 
levels,  &c. ;  and  in  these  the  bronze  is  much  blacker,  as  pale  is  employed  instead  of 
yellow  lacquer.  These  methods  I  know  are  employed,  and  probably  there  may  be 
many  others.  The  beautiful  colours  of  brass  foils  are  communicated  by  variously- 
coloured  lacquers.  The  coating  of  resinous  matter  adheres  with  remarkable  tenacity, 
and  is  not  detached  by  bend\ug  the  foil  backwards  and  forwards  repeatedly.  The 
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manufacture  of  these  foils  is,  I  believe,  quite  an  art,  and  formerly  there  was  only  one 
person  in  Birmingham  who  knew  how  to  practise  it svLCcessiuWy.— Percys  MetalluT^y. 

Z.ACTIC  ACID.O'^H'^O'^  (c«H»2o'*).  Nanceic  acid.    {Acide  lactique,  Hx.; 

Milchsdure,  Gar.)  Discovered  by  Scheele  in  soiir  milk.  Subsequently,  M.  Braconnot 
examined  the  sour  liquid  which  floats  above  starch  during  its  manufacture,  also  tne 
acidified  decoctions  of  various  vegetables,  including  beet-root,  carrots,  peas,  &c.,  and 
found  an  acid  which  he  considered  to  be  peculiar,  and  consequently  named  the  nanceic. 
The  acid  formed  under  all  these  circumstances  turns  out  to  be  the  same ;  it  is,  m  iact, 
lactic  acid,  which  modern  researches  show  to  be  a  constant  product  of  the  fermentation 
of  sugar,  starch,  and  bodies  of  that  class.  The  acidity  of  sauerkraut  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  same  substance.  Liebig  extended  and  confirmed  the  experiments  made 
many  years  ago  by  Berzelius,  on  the  presence  of  lactic  acid  in  the  juice  of  flesh,  but 
he  denied  its  existence  in  urine,  as  asserted  by  MM.  Cap  and  Henry,  and  others. 

Preparation. — Lactic  acid  can  be  prepared  easily  in  any  quantity  by  the  fermenta- 
tion of  sugar.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that  the  process  does  not  go  too  far, 
because  lactic  acid  undergoes  with  facility  another  decomposition,  by  which  it  becomes 
converted  into  butyiic  acid.  The  following  process  of  M.  Bensch  for  the  preparation 
of  lactate  of  lime  can  be  recommended  by  the  author  of  this  article  as  yielding  at  a 
small  trouble  and  expense  a  very  large  quantity  of  product.  In  fact,  he  has  prepared 
with  facility  upwards  of  3  pints  of  butyric  acid  from  lactate  of  lime  obtained  in  this 
manner.  Dissolve  6  lbs.  of  lump-sugar,  and  ^  oz.  of  tartaric  acid  in  2|-  gallons  of 
boiling  water.  Leave  for.  a  day  or  two,  and  then  add  2  oz.  of  rotten  cheese,  and  a 
gallon  of  skimmed  milk  stirred  up  with  3  lbs.  of  well-washed  prepared  chalk.  The 
temperature  should  not  fall  below  86°  F.  nor  rise  above  95°.  The  water  lost  by 
evaporation  must  be  made  up  by  adding  a  little  every  few  days.  After  a  time,  vary- 
ing from  10  days  to  a  month,  according  to  the  temperature  and  other  circumstances, 
the  whole  becomes  a  magma  of  acetate  of  lime.  Two  gallons  of  boiling  water  must 
then  be  added,  and  J  oz.  of  quicklime,  and  the  whole,  after  being  boiled  for  half  an 
hour,  is  to  be  filtered  through  a  linen  or  flannel  bag.  The  filtered  liquid  is  to  be 
evaporated  until  it  begins  to  get  somewhat  syrupy,  the  fluid  in  this  state  being  put 
aside  to  allow  the  salt  to  crystallise.  The  crystals,  after  being  slightly  washed  with 
cold  water,  are  to  be  recrystallised  two  or  three  times.  To  obtain  lactic  acid  from  the 
lactate  of  lime,  it  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  convert  the  latter  salt  into  that  of 
zinc.  For  this  purpose  a  crude  lactic  acid  is  first  obtained  thus  :  to  every  2  lbs.  3  oz. 
of  lactate  of  lime  dissolved  in  twice  its  weight  of  boiling  water,  7  oz.  of  oil  of  vitriol 
previously  diluted  with  twice  its  volume  of  water  are  to  be  added.  The  boiling  fluid 
is  to  be  strained  through  a  linen  bag  to  remove  the  precipitate  of  gypsum,  and  the 
filtered  liquid  is  to  be  boiled  for  15  minutes  with  8|  oz.  of  carbonate  of  zinc.  The 
boiling  must  not  be  continued  longer,  or  a  subsalt  of  sparing  solubility  would  be  pro- 
duced. The  liquid,  which  is  to  be  filtered  boiling,  will  deposit  on  cooling  the  lactate 
of  zinc  in  colourless  crystals,  which  are  to  be  washed  with  a  little  cold  water,  and  after 
being  drained  are  to  be  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air  on  frames  covered  with  filtering 
paper.  The  mother-liqxiid  wiE  yield  a  fresh  quantity  of  lactate  if  it  be  boiled  with 
the  salt  remaining  on  the  filter  and  evaporated. 

From  the  lactate  of  zinc  the  acid  is  to  be  separated  by  passing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  through  the  solution  of  the  salt  in  eight  times  its  weight  of  boiling  water. 
The_  gas  is  to  be  expelled  by  heat,  and  the  fluid  on  evaporation  yields  pure  syrupy 
lactic  acid. 

Lactic  acid  is  a  colourless  syrupy  liqiud  of  a  powerful  pure  acid  taste.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  1-215.    It  is  bibasic. 

The  most  important  salts  of  lactic  acid  are  those  of  zinc  and  lime.  The  former  salt 
is  that  generally  formed  in  examining  animal  or  vegetable  fluids  with  a  view  to  the 
isolation  of  the  acid.  It  is  found  with  two  different  quantities  of  water  according  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  prepared,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
amount  of  water  of  crystallisation  remarkably  affects  the  solubility  of  the  salt  in  water 
and  alcohol. 

All  the  butyric  acid  employed  for  the  preparation  of  butyric  ether,  or  pino-applo 
essence,  is  now  prepared  by  the  fermentation  of  lactate  of  lime.— C.G.W. 

IiACTOniETER  is  the  name  of  an  instrument  for  estimating  the  quality  of 
milk,_called  also  a  Galactometer.  The  most  convenient  form  of  apparatus  would  be 
a  series  of  glass  tubes  each  about  1  inch  in  diameter,  and  12  inches  long,  graduated 
through  a  space  of  10  inches,  to  tenths  of  an  inch,  having  a  stopcock  at  the  bottom, 
and  suspended  upright  in  a  frame.  The  average  milk  of  the  cow  being  poured  in  to  the 
height  of  10  inches,  as  soon  as  the  cream  has  all  separated  at  top,  the  thickness  of  its 
body  may  be  measured  by  the  scale ;  and  tlicn  the  skim-milk  may  be  run  off  below 
into  a  hydrometer  glass,  in  order  to  determine  its  density  or  relative  richness  in  caseous 
matter,  and  dilution  with  water. 
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XiACirSTRXiarE  FORMATIOMT,  a  geological  term.    Belonging  to  a  lake. 
XiABANTTIVI.    A  fragrant  gum-rosin  obtained  from  several  upocies  of  Cistwi,  as 
C.  ladaniferus  and  C.  Ledon.    It  is  used  in  Turkey  as  a  perfume. 
IiACAM*  COOBS.    See  Jktsam. 

XiAKZIS.  Under  this  general  title  are  included  all  those  pigments  which  are  pre- 
pared by  combining  vegetable  or  animal  colouring  matter  with  earths  or  metallic  oxides. 
The  general  method  of  preparation  is  to  make  an  infusion  of  the  substance,  and  to  add 
thereto  a  solution  of  common  alum ;  or  sometimes,  when  it  has  been  necessary  to 
extract  the  colouring  matter  by  the  agency  of  an  acid,  a  solution  of  alum  saturated 
with  potash.  At  first,  a  slight  precipitate  falls,  consisting  of  alumina  and  the  colouring 
matter;  but  if  some  alkali  is  added,  the  precipitate  is  increased.  Some  colour- 
ing matters  are  brightened  by  alkalis ;  then  the  decoction  of  the  dye-stuff  ii  noade 
in  an  alkaline  liquor,  and  being  filtered,  a  solution  of  alum  is  poured  into  it.  Where 
the  affinity  of  the  colouring  matter  for  the  subsulphate  of  alumina  is  great,  alumina 
recently  precipitated  is  agitated  with  the  decoction  of  the  colouring  body.  The  manu- 
facture of  lakes  depends  on  the  remarkable  property  possessed  by  alumina,  of  com- 
bining with,  and  separating  the  organic  colouring  matters  from  their  solutions. 

Bed  Lakes. — The  finest  of  these  is  Caemike,  which,  as  carminated  lakes,  called 
lake  of  Florence,  Paris,  or  Vienna,  is  usually  prepared  by  taking  the  liquor  de- 
canted from  the  carmine,  and  adding  freshly-precipitated  alumina  to  it.  The  mixture 
is  warmed  a  little,  briskly  agitated,  and  allowed  to  settle.  Sometimes  alum  is  dissolved 
in  the  decoction  of  cochineal,  and  then  the  alumina  precipitated  by  potash ;  but  the 
colour  is  not  good  when  lakes  are  thus  prepared,  and  to  improve  it  the  dyer's  solution 
of  tin  is  often  added.    A  red  lake  may  be  prepared  from  kermes  in  a  similar  manner. 

Brazil-wood  yields  a  red  lake.  The  wood  is  boiled  in  a  proper  quantity  of  water 
for  15  minutes,  and  then  alum  and  solution  of  tin  being  added,  the  liquor  is  to  be 
fiiltered,  and  solution  of  potash  poured  in  as  long  as  it  occasions  a  precipitate.  This 
is  separated  by  a  filter,  the  powder  well  washed,  and  being  mixed  with  a  little  gum- 
water,  made  into  cakes.  Sometimes  the  Brazil-wood  is  boiled  with  vinegar,  instead  of 
water.  An  excess  of  potash  produces  a  lake  of  a  violet  colour,  and  cream  of  tartar 
gives  it  a  brownish  hue. 

Madder  is  much  used  in  the  preparation  of  lakes. 

The  following  process  is  recommended : — 

Diffuse  2  lbs.  of  ground  madder  in  4  quarts  of  water,  and  after  a  maceration  of  10 
minutes  strain  and  squeeze  the  grounds  in  a  press.  Eepeat  this  maceration,  &c., 
twice  upon  the  same  portion  of  madder.  It  will  now  have  a  fine  rose  colour.  It 
must  then  be  mixed  with  5  or  6  lbs.  of  water  and  I  lb.  of  bruised  alum,  and  heated 
upon  a  water-bath  for  3  or  4  hours,  with  the  addition  of  water,  as  it  evaporates ;  after 
which  the  whole  must  be  thrown  on  a  filter-cloth.  The  liquor  which  passes  through 
is  then  to  be  filtered  through  paper,  and  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  potash.  If 
potash  be  added  in  three  successiTe  doses,  three  difierent  lakes  vAM  be  obtamed  of 
diminishing  beauty.  The  precipitates  must  be  washed  until  the  water  comes  ott 
colourless,  then  with  gum- water  made  into  cakes.  _ 

Yellow  Lakes  are  made  with  decoctions  of  Persian  or  French  berries,  to  which  some 
potash  or  soda  is  added ;  into  the  mixtui-e  a  solution  of  alum  as  to  be  poiired  so  long 
as  any  precipitate  falls.  Quercitron  will  yield  a  yellow  lake,  provided  the  decoction 
is  purified  by  either  butter-milk  or  glue.  Annotto  lake  is  formed  by  dissolving  this 
substance  in  a  weak  alkaline  lye,  and  adding  a  solution  of  alum  to  the  solution 

Lakes  of  other  colours  can  be  prepared  in  a  similar  manner ;  but  true  lakes  ot  other 
colours  are  not  usually  manufactured.  . 

l^AMIia-ABI.E  is  said  of  a  metal  which  may  be  extended  by  passing  between 
steel  or  hardened  (chilled)  cast-iron  rollers.  ,  . 

In  the  manufacture  of  rail  and  bar  iron,  laminated  iron  is  rolled  together  at  a 
welding  heat,  until  the  required  bar  or  rail  is  formed  (see  Eaii.s).  This  J s,  even 
under  the  best  possible  circumstances,  a  defective  manufacture.  The  union  ol  tlie 
bars  is  never  absolutely  complete,  and  the  result  of  the  l°°g:^°'iti°ucd  action  of 
trains  of  carriages  upon  all  rails  is  the  development  of  the  laminated  i^ates  wh.ch 
frequently  ■pceZ  off,  layer  after  layer,  to  the  destruction  of  the  rail,  and  to  the  great 
danger  of^he  traveller.  Kailway  iron  should  be  rolled  if^^o  form  from  perfectly 
homogeneous  masses  of  metal.  This  lamination  of  iron  rails  '^^^P^^ 
bythtse  who  advocate  the  hypothesis  that  the  slate  rocks  owe  their  laminat  on  to 
mechanical  pressure,  whereas  it  is  evidently  the  result  of  an  imperfect  manufacture. 

^'i.A^mG^"SlXTtmE.  A  mixture  of  porous  hydrous  peroxide  of  iron  with 
sawdust,  used  for  absorbing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  ^J^'^^'S-^^^ 
The  sulphur  accumulated  in  this  mixture  may  be  recovered  by  calcination,  or  by 
means  of  steam. 
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XiAMXVM  AXiBTTM,  or  the  dead  nettle,  is  said  by  Leucus  to  afford  from  its  leaves 
a  greenish-yellow  dye.  The  L.  furpureum  dyes  a  reddish-grey  with  salt  of  tin,  and 
a  greenish  tint  v?ith  iron-liquor. 

IiAMP-BXiACK.  Every  person  knows  that  when  the  combustion  of  oil  in  a  lamp 
is  imperfect  it  pours  forth  a  dense  volume  of  black  soot.  According  to  the  quantity 
of  carbon  contained  in  the  material  employed,  so  is  the  illuminating  power  of  the 
flame  produced  by  combustion.  If,  therefore,  we  have  a  very  brilliant  flame,  and  we 
subject  it  to  any  conditions  which  shall  impede  the  progress  of  the  combination  of  the 
carbon  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  the  result  is  at  once  the  formation  of  solid  carbon, 
or  lamp-black.  This  is  exhibited  in  a  remarkable  and  often  an  annoying  manner  by 
the  camphine  lamp.  If  oil  of  turpentine,  resin,  pitch-oil,  or  fat-oil,  be  burnt  in  lamps 
under  a  hood,  with  either  a  rapid  draught  or  an  insufiacient  supply  of  air,  the  lamp- 
black collects  on  the  hood,  and  is  occasionally  removed.  Sometimes  a  metallic  roller, 
generally  of  tin,  is  made  to  revolve  in  the  flame,  and  rub  against  a  brush.  By  the 
cooling  influence  of  the  metal,  the  heat  of  the  flame  is  diminished,  the  combustion 
retarded,  and  the  carbon  deposited,  and  in  the  revolution  of  the  cylinder  swept  off. 
Camphor  burning  forms  a  very  beautiful  black,  which  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
pigment. 

The  common  varieties  of  lamp-black  are  made  from  all  sorts  of  refuse  resinous 
matters,  and  from  the  rejected  fragments  of  pine-trees,  &c.  In  Germany,  a  long  flue 
3s  constructed  in  connection  with  the  furnace  in  which  the  resinous  substances  are 
burnt,  and  this  flue  communicates  with  a  hood,  composed  of  a  loose  woollen  cloth,  held 
up  by  a  rope  passing  over  a  pulley.  Upon  this  the  soot  collects,  and  is  from  time  to 
time  shaken  down.  In  the  best-conducted  manufactories  about  3  cwts.  of  lamp-black 
:s  coUected  in  each  hood  in  about  twelve  hours.  In  England,  lamp-black  is  sometimes 
prepared  from  the  refuse  coking  coal,  or  it  is  obtained  in  connection  with  coke-ovens. 
The  lamp-black,  bowever,  obtained  from  the  combustion  of  coal  or  woody  matter  is 
never  pure.    See  Animal  Black  ;  Bone  Black  ;  Ivoex  Black. 

TUSMIV,  DAVY.    See  Safety  Lamp. 

I.AIVXPS.  Under  Illumination,  will  be  found  some  notices  of  several  kinds  of 
lamps,  with  especial  reference  to  the  quantity  of  light  produced  by  them 

Lamps  are  very  varied  in  form,  and  equally  varied  in  the  principles  involved.  A 
brief  descnption,  however,  of  a  few  of  the  modern  varieties  is  necessary 

The  Moderator  Lamp.— The  spiral  spring  has  been  introduced  into  the  moderator 
,  .  W^Vose  of  forcing  the  oil  up  the  wick  of  the  lamp.  This  will  be  under- 
stood by  the  following  description  and  drawings :— The  distinguishing  character  of 
the  moderator  lamp  is  the  direct  transmission  of  the  power,  in  the  reservoir  of  oil 
to  the  resistance  offered  by  the  weight  of  the  column  of  oil,  as  it  rises  to  the  cotton 
and  secondly,  the  introduction  of  a  rectangular  regulator,  which  equilibrates  constantly 
by  the  resistance  of  the  oil  and  the  force  applied  to  raise  it.  In  the  reservoir  (A^ 
1309)  IS  a  spiral  spring  which  presses  on  the  disc  or  piston, /a.  1310,  which  is  fur- 
wilrl  w  opening  downwards.    This  spring  is  attached  to  a  tooth-rack, 

fZ  %t  f  T""^  ^°  2^  '  this  force  is  exerted  upon 

\t  tL  ^T""^  °'^Vi^''      ^""'"'^       ^'^^'""g^        tube,  and  it  overflows  to 

o5  ofl^  S^fal  ^br/^'f  T'"'^''^  ""^^  ^"PPlyi°g  ^  constant  stream 

fL  c    •     i  \  reservoir,  and  is,  of  course,  above  the  disc.  When 

ano?.7b!  i-T.'^fl  down,  It  IS  again  wound  up ;  and  then  the  ;alve  opening  d^wnwaS 

As  tTie  nros^l?.l°';  ^^^^^  t^rougli  the  Tube 

As  the  pressure  employed  is  so  great,  the  oil  woidd,  but  for  the  '  moderator '  flow  over 
with  too  much  rapicbty.    This  moderator,  or  regulator,  is  a  taperrcTrod  of  iron  wh-e 

not  at  present  deal.    The  cylinders  containing  the  oil  are  covered  with  cases  il  metal 
or  sometimes  of  porcelain.    Two  drawings  of  these  are  shown(;?a.  1311  andV^ 
Se  urn'Z.;1"/  evidently  of  yet  more  elegant  forms  than  hfve  been  giftu  them 
WrabteTated!"  "  ''''''  -troduftion  of  the 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  the  various  modificatlnna  nf  -f^-^  j 
which  the  oil  lamp  has  been  subject,  previous  to  iTs  aS  at  wlL  ^  and  action  to 
perfect  construction  by  Argand."'    The  discovery  onie  mod«S 
principle  by  this  individual  not  only  produced  aS'entire  lSu^^^  f  f'"" 

of  the  article,  but  threatened  with  ruin  all  those  whom Te  S^tl^f  manufacture 
participation  in  the  new  trade ;  so  much  so  indeed  thXiil^H  it  T^'^l 
apprenticed  to  the  business,  was  publicly  persecuted 
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ironmongers,  who  disputed  his  right  by  any  improvomonts  to  infringe  the  profits  of 
Mi,>,.fn^nri  nrr^ontinn     <  This  InveDtion,'  to  quote  a  description  of  the  lamp  pub- 


their  chartered  vocation 
1309 


1311 


1312 


1310 


lished  some  years  ago,  '  embraces  so  many  improvements  upon  the  common  lamp,  and 
has  become  so  general  throughout  Europe,  that  it  may  be  justly  ranked  amongst  the 
greatest  discoveries  of  the  age.  As  a  substitute  for  the  candle,  it  has  the  advantage 
of  ereat  economy  and  convenience,  with  much  greater  brilliancy;  and  for  the  purple 
of  producing  heat,  it  is  an  important  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  chemist.  We 
Biav  with  some  propriety,'  continues  this  authority,  'compare  the  common  lamp  and 
the  candle  to  fire  made  in  the  open  air,  without  any  forced  method  of  supplying  it 
with  oxygen;  while  the  Argand  lamp  maybe  compared  to  a  fire  in  a  furnace,  m 
which  fripid  supply  of  oxygen  is  furnished  by  the  velocity  pf  the  ascending  current 
Th  s  however,  is  not  the  only  advantage  of  this  valuable  invention.  It  is  obvious 
that  ime  combustible  vapour  occupies  a  considerable  area,  tlie  oxygen  of  the  atmo- 
sphere cannot  combine  .vith  the  vapour  in  the  middle  part  of  the  ascending  column 
The  outside,  therefore,  is  the  only  part  which  enters  into  combustion  ;  the  middle 
constSing  smoke.  This  evil  is  obviated  in  the  Argand  lamp,  by  directing  a  current 
S  atmospheric  air  through  the  flame,  which,  instead  of  being  raised  from  a  solid  wick, 
a^pScedTom  a  circular  one,  which  surrounds  the  tube  through  which  the  air 

""'TSe'mechanism  of  the  Argand  burner,  in  its  improved  state  will  be  clearly 
understood  from  the  annexed  figures  and  explanation,  which  apply  equally  to  each 

'Ttnu  t  rbSs^Stabtr»  in  length,  and  H  inch  wide ;  within 
this^uC;  is  placed  another,  B,  ;hich  is 'soldered  fast  inside  by  the  flange  at  c  :  the 
i  between  These  tubes  contains  the  oil  surrounding  the  wick,  and  which,  benig 
space  l^etween  tnese  luo  ^  .       ^     ^-^^^     tlie  tubular  space, 

maintain  uie  wicis.  lu  a  a  „i,„,,j-  u  frmn  tou  to  bottom  ;  F  la  a  metallic 

thickness,  having  a  spiral  groove  cut  f  ^jf^f/Xrt  pin  inside,  which  fits  exactly 
ring  made  to  slip  over_  the  tube  b  i  '""^ ^^^^^^^^^  ^  .^^n  cot  on  wick,  the  lower 
into  the  spiral  groove  just  mentioned  ,  o  '%"ie  circular  ^ 

end  of  which  is  drawn  tiglit  upon  the  neck  of  the  ring    IXng^^Toyev  tho  inner 
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top  at  fl.  and  another  at  the  Iwttom  h  ;  between  the  upper  rim  and  the  margin  there 
is  a  small  projecting  pin  c,  wliich,  when  the  whole  apparatus  is  combined,  fits  into  the 
ca\'ity  e  of  the  collar  i.  To  prepare  the  lamp  for  use,  the  tube  H  is  placed  between  a 
and  B,  as  just  described  ;  the  ring  f,  with  its  charge  of  cotton,  is  next  inserted,  the 
pin  in  the  inside  falling  into  the  spiral  grooTe,  and  that  on  the  outside  entering  the  slit 
in  the  tube  h,  which,  on  being  turned  about,  moves  the  ring  f  down  upon  the  screwed 
inner  tube,  until  the  wick  only  just  rises  above  the  superior  edges  of  the  tubes,  in  the 
interval  between  which  it  lies  in  the  oil.  In  this  stage  tlie  frame  i  is  placed  on  the 
nick  in  the  collar  at  e,  falling  upon  the  pin  near  the  top  of  h  ;  the  lower  disc  f  g, 
passing  over  the  tube  A,  at  once  presents  a  convenient  support  for  the  glass  chimney, 
and  a  finger-hold  for  raising  the  wick.  The  central  tube. is  open  throughout,  com- 
municating, at  its  lower  end,  with  the  brass  receptacle  k  ;  the  latter  is  perforated  at 
top,  to  admit  the  air  which,  by  circulating  through  the  above  tube,  and  the  hollow 
flame  which  surrounds  it,  causes  the  lamp  to  burn  vvith  that  pecxdiar  freedom  and 
brilliancy  which  distinguish  the  Argand  construction.  This  last-mentioned  receptacle 
likewise  catches  any  small  quantity  of  oil  which  may  pass  over  the  inner  tube  during 
the  combustion  of  the  wick,  l  is  the  brass  peg,  which  fits  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
pillar,  in  the  table-lamp. 

^  ^  ■  1315 


1313 


1314 


In  addition  to  the  endless  variety  of  small  portable  lamps,  the  peculiarities  of 
which  it  would  be  tedious  to  particularise,  and  the  merit  of  which,  as  compared  with 
those  on  the  Argand  principle,  consists,  for  the  most  part,  in  their  cheapness,  the 
more  important  articles,  and  those  generally  in  demand,  may  be  distinguished  as  fixed 
or  bracket  lamps,  supended  or  chandelier  lamps,  and  table  or  French  lamps— all  these 
having  burners  on  the  principle  above  described.    The  former  sort  were,  previous  to 
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the  introductioa  of  gas,  vory  common  in  shops.  Tho  globe  a  {fy.  1314),  which  is 
Bomotimos  mado  plain  and  somoLiinos  embossed,  as  in  tho  cut,  screws  off, .when  tho 
oil  is  poured  in  at  an  opouiug  in  tho  lower  part,  which  is  afterwards  closed  by  means 
of  a  slide  atUiched  to  tho  stem  b,  and  the  globe,  thus  replenished,  is  inverted  and 
screwed  into  tho  part  c.  When  tho  lamp  is  used,  the  stem  b  is  raised  a  little,  and  tho 
oil  is  suffered  to  How  through  the  intermediate  tube  into  tlie  cistern  d,  only  at  tho  rato 
at  which  it  is  consumed  by  tho  burning  of  tho  wick.  The  peculiar  form  of  tho  glass 
chimney  is  admirably  calculated  to  assist  in  tho  more  complete  combustion  of  tho 
matter  drawn  up  to  tho  wick  when  impure  oil  is  used,  a  desideratum  originally  in  part 
secured  by  placing  over  tho  central  tube,  and  in  tho  midst  of  the  flamo,  a  circular 
metal  plate,  by  means  of  which  tho  ascending  column  of  air  was  turned  out  of  its  per- 
pendicular course,  and  thrown  immediately  into  that  part  of  the  flame  where  tho  smoke 
is  formed,  and  which  by  this  ingenious  contrivance  is  effectually  consumed ;  this  appli- 
cation, however,  is  not  necessary,  nor  the  form  of  much  moment,  when  purified  sperm- 
oil  is  used.  These  lamps  being  usually  made  to  move  on  a  pivot  at  f,  attached  to  the 
wall  or  otlier  support,  are  very  convenient  in  many  situations,  as  being  easily  advanced 
over  a  desk  or  counter,  and  afterwards  turned  aside  when  not  in  use. 

Tho  sinumbral  lamp  having  passed  out  of  use  need  not  be  described. 

The  use  of  spirit  lamps  followed,  and  we  have  the  naphtha  and  camphine  lamps  of 
this  order.  The  accompanying  woodcut  {fig.  1315)  shows  the  peculiarity  of  the  cam- 
phine lamp,  whore  the  reservoir  of  spirit  (turpentine  deprived  of  smell)  is  far  below 
the  burner,  to  which  it  ascends  by  capillary  attraction,  through  the  tubes  of  the 
cotton  wick.  Lamps  to  burn  naphtha  {Bchnontine,  are  constructed  on  the  same 
principle,  as  are  all  the  paraffine  and  mineral-oil  lamps. 

One  of  the  best  oil  lamps  is  that  known  as  Carcel's  lamp. 

In  this  lamp  the  oil  is  raised  through  tubes  by  clockwork,  so  as  continually  to 
overflow  at  the  bottom  of  the  burning  wick ;  thus  keeping  it  thoroughly  soaked,  while 
the  excess  of  the  oil  drops  into  the  cistern  below.  Lamps  of  this  description  will 
burn  most  satisfactorily  for  many  years  ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  trusted  in  the  hands 
of  a  servant,  and  when  it  gets  at  all  deranged,  it  must  be  sent  to  its  constructor,  in 
Paris,  to  be  repaired.  The  light  of  this  lamp,  when  furnished  with  an  appropriate 
tall  glass  chimney,  is  very  brilliant,  though  not  perfectly  uniform ;  since  it  fluctuates 
a  little,  but  always  perceptibly  to  a  nice  observer,  with  the  alternating  action  of  the 
pump-work;  becoming  dimmer  after  every  successive  jet  of  oil,  and  brighter  just 
before  its  return.  The  flame,  moreover,  always  flickers  more  or  less,  OAving  to  the 
powerful  draught,  and  rectangular  reverberatory  shoulder  of  the  chimney.  The 
mechanical  lamp  is,  however,  remarkable  for  continuing  to  burn,  not  only  with  un- 
abated but  with  increasing  splendour  for  7  or  8  hours ;  the  vivacity  of  the  combustion 
increasing  evidently  with  the  increased  temperature  and  fluency  of  the  oil,  which,  by 
its  ceaseless  circulation  through  the  ignited  wick,  gets  eventually  pretty  warm.  In 
the  comparative  experiments  made  upon  different  lights  by  the  Parisian  philosophers, 
the  mechanical  lamp  is  commonly  taken  as  the  standard.  It  is  not  entitled  to  this 
pre-eminence,  for  it  may  be  made  to  emit  very  different  quantities  of  light,  according 
to  differences  in  the  nature  and  supply  of  the  oil,  as  well  as  variations  in  the  form 
and  position  of  the  chimney. 

The  following  experiments  by  Dr.  Ure  are  well  worth  preserving  :— 
The  great  obstacle  to  the  combustion  of  lamps  lies  in  the  viscidity,  and  conse- 
quent sluggish  supply,  of  oil  to  the  wicks ;  an  obstacle  nearly  insuperable  with 
lamps  of  the  common  construction  during  the  winter  months.  The  relative  viscidity 
or  relative  fluency  of  different  liquids  at  the  same  temperature,  and  of  the  same 
liquid  at  different  temperatures,  has  not,  I  believe,  been  hitherto  made  tho  subject 
of  accurate  researches.    I  was,  therefore,  induced  to  make  the  following  experiments 

with  this  view.  .  .     '     ,     .      ^     i.    •   i  ^    j  t  • 

Into  a  hemispherical  cup  of  platinum,  resting  on  the  ring  of  a  chemical  stand,  1  in- 
troduced 2,000  water-grain  measures  of  the  liquid  whose  viscidity  was  to  be  measured, 
and  ran  it 'off  through  a  glass  siphon,  ^th  of  an  inch  in  the  bore,  having  the  outer  leg 
3-L  inches  and  the  inner  leg  3  inches  long.  The  time  of  efflux  became  the  measure  of 
the  viscidity:  and  of  two  liquids,  if  the  specific  gravity  and  consequent  pressure  upon 
the  siphon  were  the  same,  that  time  would  indicate  exactly  the  relative  viscidity  of 
the  two  liquids.  Thus,  oil  of  turpentine  and  sperm-oil  have  each  very  nearly  the 
same  density;  the  former  being,  as  sold  in  the  shops,  =0-876,  and  the  latter  froni 
0-876  to  0-880,  when  pure  and  genuine.  Now  I  foimd  that  2,000  grain-measures  of 
oil  of  turpentino  ran  off  through  the  small  siphon  in  95  seconds,  while  that  quantity 
of  sperm-oil  took  2,700  seconds,  being  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  28i  ;  so  that  tho  fluency  of 
oil  of  turpentino  is  28i  times  greater  than  that  of  sperm-oil.  Pyroxi he  spirit  com- 
monly called  naphtha,  and  alcohol,  each  of  specific  gravity  8-125,  were  found  to  run 
off  respectively  in  80  and  120  aeconds;  showing  that  tho  former  was  50  per  cent. 
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more  fluent  than  the  latter.  Sperm-oil,  when  heated  to  265°  Fahr.,  runs  off  in  300 
seconds,  or  ^tli  of  the  time  it  took  when  at  tho  temperature  of  64°.  Southern  whale 
oil,  having  a  greater  density  than  tho  sperm-oil,  would  flow  off"  faster  were  it  not 
more  viscid.  2,000  grain-measures  of  water  at  60°  run  off  through  the  said  siphon  in 
75  seconds,  but  when  heated  to  180°  they  run  off  in  61  seconds.  Concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  though  possessing  the  great  density  of  1-8-iO,  yet  flows  off  very  slowly  at 
64°,  on  account  of  its  viscidity,  whence  its  name  of  oil  of  vitriol.  2,000  gram-measures 
of  it  took  660  seconds  to  discharge. 

For  a  continuation  of  this  subject,  and  a  further  description  of  lamps  of  various 
kinds,  see  also  Siibee  Light  ;  Safety  Lamp.  _ 

IiAMPIC  ACID.  Syn.  Aldehydic  acid ;  Acetylous  acid.  {Acide  lampique,  Pr.) 
If  a  little  ether  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  glass,  and  some  spongy  platinum  attached 
to  a  wire  of  the  same  metal  be  ignited  and  suspended  about  an  inch  from  the  fluid, 
it  wiU  glow  and  continue  to  do  so  for  a  long  time.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  spiral  of 
platinum  wire  be  placed  over  the  wick  of  a  spirit-lamp,  and  the  latter  be  first  ignited 
and  then  blown  out,  the  wire  will  continue  at  a  red  heat  until  all  the  spirit  is  ex- 
hausted. Numerous  sesquioxides,  when  placed  warm  on  wire-gauze  over  capsules 
containing  alcohol,  will  glow  in  the  same  manner.  Under  all  these  circumstances,  a 
powerful  odour  resembling  aldehyde  is  evolved,  which  strongly  affects  the  eyes.  If 
this  experiment  be  made  in  such  a  manner  that  the  volatile  product  may  be  condensed, 
it  will  be  found  to  be  strongly  acid.  It  is  powerfully  reducing  in  its  tendency,  and 
if  heated  with  the  oxides  of  silver  or  gold,  converts  them  into  the  metallic  state,  and 
the  liquid  is  found  to  contain  acetic  acid  and  resin  of  aldehyde.  If,  however,  the 
acid  liquid  be  only  very  gently  warmed  with  oxide  of  silver,  a  portion  of  the  latter  is 
dissolved ;  but  when  baryta  is  added  to  precipitate  the  silver  as  oxide,  and  the  fluid 
is  warmed,  the  metal  instead  of  the  oxide  comes  down,  and  the  fluid,  when  tested  for 
the  nature  of  the  acid,  is  found  to  contain  nothing  but  acetate  of  baryta.  These 
phenomena  are  explained  by  some  chemists  by  supposing  the  fluid  to  contain  an  acid 
which  they,  following  the  late  Professor  DanieD,  call  the  lampic,  and  supposed  to 
contain  C''H^O'  (C^H'O*).  When  lampic  acid  is  treated  first  with  oxide  of  silver,  and 
then  with  baryta- water,  and  heated,  they  consider  that  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  of 
silver  is  transferred  to  the  lampic  acid,  and  converting  it  into  acetic  acid,  which  com- 
bines with  the  baryta,  while  the  metallic  silver  is  precipitated.  The  following  equa- 
tion explains  the  reaction  supposed  to  take  place : — 

C<H<0»+  BaO  -t-  AgO  =  C^H^O^BaO  -i-  Ag  +  HO. 

Lampic  acid.  Acetate  of  baryta. 

C^H^OS  +  BaO  +  Ag^o  =  (C2H'02)2Ba  +  Ag'  -h  H'O. 

The  conversion  of  the  lampic  acid  into  acetic  acid  is  therefore  attributed  to  the  oxidis- 
ing tendency  of  the  oxide  of  silver.  Those  who  regard  the  decomposition  from  the 
above  point  of  %new,  consider  lampic  acid  to  be  acetylous  acid,  that  is  to  say,  to  bear 
the  same  relation  to  acetylic  acid  (acetic  acid)  that  sulphurous  acid  does  to  sulphuric 
acid. 

XtAMBSKIirs.^  With  the  fleece  on,  these  are  extensively  used  for  clothing,  for 
door-mats,  and  the  like.  Prussian  lambskins  are  used  for  linings,  for  coat  collars  and 
cuffs.  Astracan  lamb,  which  is  a  rich,  glossy,  black  skin,  with  short  fur,  is  used  for 
many  ornamental  costumes.  Hungarian  lamb  :  this  skin  forms  the  national  coat  of 
Hungary.  Spa7iish  lamb :  the  short  jacket  of  the  Spaniard  is  made  of  this  skin. 
It  is  said  that  upwards  of  a  million  lambskins  are  imported  annually  into  this  country 
for  glove-making. 

IiAlTARKXTE.  A  sulphato-carbonate  of  lead  occurring  at  Leadhills  in  Lanark- 
shire, whence  the  name. 

^  IiAircx:  WOOD.  Uvarialanceolataov  Guatteriavirgaia.  This  wood  is  imported 
irom  Jamaica  and  Cuba,  in  long  polos  from  3  to  6  inches  diameter.  Lance  wood  is 
paler  m  colour  than  box ;  it  is  selected  for  elastic  works,  as  gig-shafts,  archery  bows, 
springs,  &c.  These  are  bent  into  the  required  form  by  boiling  or  steaming.  Sur- 
veyor's rods,  ordinary  rules,  and  billiard  cues  are  made  of  lance  wood. 

XiAirBBR.  In  mining,  the  man  who  attends  at  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  to  receive 
the  '  kibblo  of  ore'  as  it  reaches  the  surface. 

lANGlTE.  A  basic  sulphate  of  copper,  from  Cornwall,  described  a  few  years 
ago  by  Prof.  Maskclyne. 

lAWTHAlTxria.  A  metal  discovered  by  Mosander  in  1841.  It  occurs  associated 
witJi  amymium  and  cenum,  in  certain  rare  Swedish  minerals 

.r.a-rfJ^^^'^'^'  ^'■^Z'^"-  ^^^^  ''^  ^^'^  lapidary,  or  that  of  cutting,  polishing,  and 
engraving  gems,  was  known  to  tho  ancionts,  many  of  whom  have  left  admirable  spe- 
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cimons  of  their  skill.  Tho  Greeks  wore  passionate  lovers  of  rings  and  engraved 
stones ;  and  the  most  parsimonious  among  tho  liiglior  classes  of  the  Cyrenians  ai'e  said 
to  have  worn  rings  of  the  value  of  ten  miniB  (aljout  30/.  of  our  money).  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  antique  gems  that  have  reached  modern  times  m.ay  be  considered 
as  so  many  models  for  forming  the  taste  of  tho  student  of  the  fine  arts,  and  for  in- 
spiring his  mind  with  correct  ideas  of  what  is  truly  beautiful.  With  the  cutting  of 
tho  diamond,  however,  the  ancients  were  unacquainted,  and  hence  they  wore  it  in  its 
natural  state._  Even  in  the  middle  ages,  this  art  was  still  unknown ;  for  the  four  Large 
diamonds  which  enrich  the  clasp  of  tho  imperial  mantle  of  Charlemagne,  as  now  pre- 
served in  Paris,  are  uncut,  octahedral  crystals.  But  tho  art  of  working  diamonds 
was  probably  known  in  Hindostan  and  China  in  very  remote  periods.  After  Louis  do 
Berghen's  discovery,  in  1476,  of  polishing  two  diamonds  by  their  mutual  attrition,  all 
the  finest  diarnonds  were  sent  to  Holland  to  be  cut  and  polished  by  the  Dutch  artists, 
who  long  retained  a  superiority,  now  no  longer  admitted  by  tho  lapidaries  of  London 
and  Paris.    See  Diamond. 

The  operation  of  gem-cutting  is  abridged  by  two  methods :  1,  by  cleavage ;  2, 
by  cutting  off  slices  with  a  fine  wire,  coated  with  diamond-powder,  and  fixed  in 
the  stock  of  a  hand-saw.  Diamond  is  the  only  precious  stone  which  is  cut  and 
polished  with  diamond-powder,  soaked  with  olive  oil  upon  a  mill  plate  of  very  soft 
steel. 

Oriental  rubies,  sapphires,  and  topazes,  are  cut  with  diamond-powder  soaked  with 
olive  oil,  on  a  copper  wheel.  The  facets  thus  formed  are  afterwards  polished  on 
another  copper  wheel,  with  tripoli,  tempered  with  water. 

Emeralds,  hyacinths,  amethysts,  garnets,  agates,  and  other  softer  stones,  are  cut  at  a 
lead  wheel,  with  emery  and  water ;  and  are  polished  on  a  tin  wheel  with  tripoli  and 
water,  or,  still  better,  on  a  zinc  wheel,  with  putty  of  tin  and  water. 

The  more  tender  precious  stones,  and  even  the  pastes,  are  cut  on  a  miU-wheel  of 
hard  wood,  with  emery  and  water ;  and  are  polished  with  tripoli  and  water  on  another 
wheel  of  hard  wood. 

Since  the  lapidary  employs  always  the  same  tools,  whatever  be  the  stone  which  he 
cuts  or  polishes,  and  since  the  wheel  discs  alone  vary,  as  also  the  substance  he  uses 
with  them,  we  shall  describe,  first  of  all,  his  apparatus,  and  then  the  manipulations  for 
diamond-cutting,  which  are  applicable  to  every  species  of  stone. 

The  lapidary's  mill,  or  wheel,  is  shown  in  perspective  in  Jiff.  1316.  It  consists  of 
a  strong  frame  made  of  oak  carpentry,  with  tenon  and  mortised  joints,  bound  together 
with  strong  bolts  and  screw  nuts.  Its  form  is  a  parallelepiped,  of  from  8  to  9  feet 
long,  by  from  6  to  7  feet  high ;  and  about  2  feet  broad.  These  dimensions  are  large 
enough  to  contain  two  cutting  wheels  alongside  of  each  other,  as  represented  in  the 
figure. 

1317  1318 


Besides  the  two  sole  bars  b  b,  we  perceive  in  the  breadth,  5  cross  bars,  c,  d,  e,  f,  _o. 
The  two  extreme  bars  c  and  g,  are  a  yiart  of  the  frame-work,  and  serve  to  bind  it 
The  two  cross-bars  d  and  f,  carry  each  in  the  middle  of  their  length,  a  piece  of  wood 
as  thick  as  themselves,  but  only  4J  inches  long  (soo  fy.  1316),  joined  solidly  by 
mortises  and  tenons  with  that  cross-bar  as  well  as  with  tho  one  placed  opposite  on  thg 
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other  parallel  face.  These  two  pieces  are  called  summers  (lintels) ;  the  ono  placed 
at  D  is  the  upper ;  the  one  at  f  the  lower. 

In  fy.  1318  this  face  is  shown  inside,  in  order  to  explain  how  the  mill  wheel  is 
placed  and  supported.  The  same  letters  point  out  the  same  objects,  both  in  the  pre- 
ceding and  the  following  figures. 

In  each  of  these  summers  a  square  hole  is  cut  out,  exactly  opposite  to  the  other  in 
which  are  adjusted  by  friction  a  square  piece  of  oak,  a  a,  Jiff.  1318,  whose  extremities 
are  perforated  with  a  conical  hole,  which  receives  the  two  ends  of  the  arbor  h  of  the 
wheel  I,  and  forms  its  socket.  This  square  bar  is  adjusted  at  a  convenient  height  by 
a  double  wooden  wedge,  b  b.  The  cross-bar  in  the  middle  b,  supports  the  table  c  c,  a 
strong  plank  of  oak.  It  is  pierced  with  two  large  holes,  whose  centres  coincide  with 
the  centres  of  the  conical  holes  hollowed  out  at  the  end  of  the  square  pins.  These 
holes  of  about  6  inches  diameter  each,  are  intended  to  let  the  arbor  pass  freely  through, 
bearing  its  respective  wheel.    (See  one  of  these  holes  at  i,  in  fig.  1320  below). 

Each  wheel  is  composed  of  an  iron  arbor  'B.,fig.  1318,  of  a  grinding  wheel  i,  which 
differs  in  substance  according  to  circumstances,  as  already  stated,  and  of  the  pulley  J, 
furnished  with  several  grooves  (see  fig.  1320),  which  has  a  square  fit  upon  the  arbor. 
The  arbor  carries  a  collet  d,  on  which  are  foiir  iron  pegs  or  pins  that  enter  into  the 
wheel  to  fasten  it. 

The  wheel  plate,  of  which  the  ground  plan  is  shown  at  k,  is  hollowed  out  towards 
its  centre  to  half  its  thickness ;  when  it  is  in  its  position  on  the  arbor,  as  indicated  in 
fig.  1320,  a  washer  or  ferrule  of  wrought  iron  is  put  over  it,  and  secured  in  its  place 
by  a  double  wedge.  In  fig.  1320  the  wheel-plate  is  represented  in  section,  that  the 
connection  of  the  whole  parts  may  be  seen. 
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A  boarder  {see  fig.  1316  andi  fig.  1324)  about  7J  inches  high,  is  fixed  to  the  part  of 
the  frame  opposite  to  the  side  at  which  the  lapidary  works,  and  it  prevents  the  sub- 
stances made  use  of  in  the  cutting  and  polishing  from  being  thrown  to  a  distance  by  the 
centrifugal  force  of  the  wheel-plate. 

Behind  the  apparatus  is  mounted  for  each  grinding-plate,  a  large  wheel  i,  (sec 
fig.  1316),  similar  to  a  cutler's,  but  placed  horizontally.  The  wheel  is  grooved  round 
Its  circumference  to  receive  an  endless  cord  or  band,  which  passes  round  ono  of  the 
grooves  of  the  pulley  j,  fixed  below  the  wheel-plate.  Hence,  on  turning  the  fly-wheel 
L,  the  plate  revolves  with  a  velocity  relative  to  the  velocity  communicated  to  the  wlicci 
L,  and  to  the  difference  of  diameter  of  the  wheel  l,  and  the  pulley  j.  Each  wheel  l 
is  mounted  on  an  iron  arbor,  with  a  crank  (see  m,  fig.  1317).  * 

The  lower  pivot  of  the  arbor  h  is  conical,  and  turns  in  a  socket  fixed  in  the  floor 
The  great  wheel  i,  rests  on  the  coUet  i,  furnished  with  its  4  iron  pins,  for  securino-  the 
connection.  Above  the  wheel  an  iron  washer  is  laid,  and  the  whole  is  fixed  bv  a  double 
wedge,  which  enters  into  the  mortise  I,  fig.  1317. 

Fig  1321  exhibits  a  ground-plan  view  of  aU  this  assemblage  of  parts,  to  explain  the 
stnicture  of  the  machine.  Everything  that  stands  above  the  upper  «mwr-iar  h?u 
been  suppressed  in  this  representation.  Here  we  see  the  table  c  c ;  the  upper  summer 
m  ;  the  one-wheel  plate  I,  the  other  having  been  removed  to  show  that  the  ondle^s  cord 
does  not  cross ;  the  two  large  wheels  l  l,  present  in  each  machine,  tlio  crank  bar  x 
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Been  separata  \n  fig,  1322,  wliieli  serves  for  turning  the  wheel  l.  This  bar  is  formed  of 
three  iron  plates  n,o;p,q;  and  q,  r  {Jig.  1322),  The  first  is  bent  round  at  the  point 
n,  to  embrace  the  stud  s  ;  the  second  j)  q,  is  of  the  same  breadth  and  thickness  as  the 
first ;  aud  the  third,  is  adjusted  to  the  latter  with  a  hinge  joint,  at  the  point  q,  where 
they  are  both  turned  into  a  circular  form,  to  embrace  the  crank  m.  When  all  these 
pieces  are  connected,  they  are  fixed  at  the  proper  lengths  by  the  buckles  or  square  rings 
1 1  t,  which  embrace  these  pieces,  as  is  shown  \nfig.  1322. 

The  stud  s,  seen  injig.  1322,  is  fixed  to  the  point  v,  by  a  wedge-key  upon  the  arm  p, 
represented  separately,  aud  in  perspective,  in  fig.  1323.  The  labourer  seizes  the  two 
upright  pegs  or  handles  a;  ;  by  the  alternate  forward  and  backward  motion  of  his 
arm,  he  communicates  the  same  motion  to  the  crank-rod,  which  transmits  it  to  the 
crank  of  the  arbor  m,  and  impresses  on  the  arbor,  and  the  wheel  which  it  bears,  a 
rotatory  movement. 

1323  1324 


Fig.  1324  shows  piece-meal  and  in  perspective  a  part  of  the  lapidary's  wheel-mill. 
There  we  see  the  table  c  c,  the  grind  plate  i,  whose  axis  is  kept  in  a  vertical  position 
by  the  two  square  plugs  a  a,  fixed  into  the  two  sumuurs  by  the  wedges  b  b.  On  the 
two  sides  of  the  wheel-plate,  we  perceive  an  important  instrument  called  a  dial,  which 
serves  to  hold  the  stone  during  the  cutting  and  polishing.  The  instrument  has  received 
lately  important  ameliorations,  to  be  described  in  fig.  1325.  The  lapidary  holds  this 
instrument  in  his  hand,  he  rests  upon  the  iron  pins  u  u,  fixed  in  the  table  lest  he  should 
be  affected  by  the  velocity  of  the  revolving  wheel-plate.  He  loads  it  sometimes  with 
weights  e  e,  to  make  it  take  better  hold  of  the  grinding-plate. 

Fig.  1325,  shows  an  improvement  made  by  one  of  the  most  expert  lapidaries  of 
Geneva,  whereby  he  cuts  and  polishes  the  facet  with  extreme  regularity,  converting  it 
into  a  true  dial.  Each  of  the  two  jaws  bears  a  large  conchoidal  cavity,  into  which  is 
fitted  a  brass  ball,  which  carries  on  its  upper  part  a  tube  e,  to  whose  extremity  is 
fixed  a  dial-plate  //,  engraved  with  several  concentric  circles,  divided  into  equal  parts, 
like  the  toothed- wheel  cutting  engine-plate,  according  to  the  number  of  facets 
to  be  placed  in  each  cutting  range.  The  tube  receives  with  moderate  friction 
the  handle  of  the  cement-rod,  which  is  fixed  at  the  proper  point  by  a  thumb-screw,  not 
shown  in  the  figure,  being  concealed  by  tlie  vertical  limb  d,  about  to  be  described. 
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A  needle  or  index  g,  placed  with  a  square  fit  on  the  tail  of  the  cement-rod,  marks  by 
its  points  the  divisions  on  the  dial-plate  /  /.  On  the  side  m  n,  of  the  jaw  A  there 
is  fixed  by  two  screws,  a  limb  d,  forming  a  quadrant,  whose  centre  is  supposed  to  be 
at  the  centre  of  the  ball.  The  quadrant  is  divided  as  usual  into  90  degrees,  whose 
highest  point  is  marked  0,  and  the  lowest  would  mark  about  70  ;  for  the  remainder  of 
the  arc  down  to  90  is  concealed  by  the  jaw.    The  two  graduated  plates  are  used  as 

WhcnThe  cement-rod  conceals  zero  or  0  of  the  limb,  it  is  then  vertical,  and  Bei-yes 
to  cut  the  table  of  the  brilliant;  or  the  point  opposite  to  it,  and  parallel  to  the  table. 
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On  making  it  slope  a  little,  5  degrees,  for  example,  all  the  facets  -will  now  lie  in  the 
same  zone  provided  that  the  inclination  be  not  allowed  to  vary.  On  turning  round  the 
cement-rod  and  the  index  g  marks  the  divisions  so  that  by  operating  on  the  circle  with 
16  divisions,  stopping  for  sometime  at  each,  16  feccts  wiU  have  been  formed,  of  perfect 
equality,  and  at  equal  distances,  as  soon  as  the  revolution  is  completed. 

In  cutting  the  stones,  they  are  mounted  on  the  cement-rod  B,  fig.  1326,  whose  stem 
is  set  upright  in  a  socket  placed  in  a  middle  of  a  sole  piece  at  A,  which  receives  the 
stem  of  the  cement-rod.  The  head  of  the  rod  fills  the  cup  of  A.  A  melted  alloy  of 
tin  and  lead  is  poured  into  the  head  of  the  cement-rod,  in  the  middle  of  "which  the 
stone  is  immediately  plunged;  and  wherever  the  solder  has  become  solid,  a  portion 
of  it  is  pared  off  from  the  top  of  the  diamond,  to  give  the  pyramidal  form  shown  in  the 
figure  at  b. 

There  is  an  instrument  employed  by  the  steel  polishers  for  pieces  of  clock-work,  and 
by  the  manufacturers  of  ■watch-glasses  for  polishing  their  edges.  It  consists  of  a 
solid  oaken  table,  fig.  1327.  The  top  is  perforated  with  two  holes,  one  for  passing 
through  the  pulley  and  the  arbor  of  the  wheel-plate  b,  made  either  of  lead  or  of  hard 
wood,  according  to  circumstances  ;  and  the  other  c  for  receiving  the  upper  part  of  the 
arbor  of  the  large  pulley  d.  The  upper  pulley  of  the  wheel-plate  is  supported  by  an 
iron  prop  e,  fixed  to  the  table  by  two  wooden  screws.  The  inferior  pivots  of  the  two 
pieces  are  supported  by  screw  sockets,  working  in  an  iron  screw-nut  sunk  into  the 
summer-bar  f.  The  legs  of  the  table  are  made  longer  or  shorter,  according  as  the 
•workman  chooses  to  stand  or  sit  at  his  employment.  Emery  with  oil  is  used  for 
grinding  down,  and  tin-putty  or  colcothar  for  polishing.  The  workman  lays  the  piece 
on  the  flat  of  the  wheel-plate  with  one  hand,  and  presses  it  down  with  a  lump  of  cork, 
■while  he  tiiTns  round  the  handle  with  the  other  hand. 

A  very  convenient  form  of  apparatus  has  been  devised  by  Mr.  James  B.  Jordan, 
and  manufactiu'ed  by  Messrs.  Cotton  and  Johnson,  of  Grafton  Street,  Soho,  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  thin  sections  of 
minerals,  rocks,  and  other  hard  sub- 
stance for  microscopical  observation. 
This  machine  is  represented  in  figs. 
1328,  1329.  and  1330.  It  consists  of 
a  wooden  frame-work,  a  a,  support- 
ing a  crank-axle  and  driving-wheel, 
two  feet  diameter ;  the  top  part  of 
this  frame  consists  of  two  cross- 
pieces  a',  fixed  about  an  inch  apart, 
as  in  the  bed  of  an  ordinary  turning- 
lathe  ;  into  the  slot  between  them  is 
placed  a  casting  b,  carrying  the 
bracket  for  the  angle-puUeys  c ;  this 
casting  is  bored  to  receive  the  spindle 
p,  which,  by  means  of  the  treadle, 
is  made  to  revolve  at  the  rate  of  400 
or  500  revolutions  per  minute.  It 
is  also  bored  to  receive  another 
spindle  e,  to  the  top  of  which  is 
fixed  a  metal  plate  f,  for  carrying 
the  small  cup  h,  to  which  the  speci- 
men is  attached  by  means  of  pre- 
pared wax.  This  means  of  mecha- 
nically applying  the  work  to  the 
slicer  is  far  preferable  to  holding  it 
in  the  hand  in  the  ordinary  way ; 
the  requisite  pressure  against  the 
cutting  disc  is  regulated  by  the 
weight  G,  and  the  thickness  of  the 
slice  by  the  thumb-screw  k,  on  which 
the  spindle  rests.  By  this  means  it 
is  possible  to  cut  tolerably  thin  and 
parallel  slices,  of  from  j^th  to  \t\i 
of  an  inch  in  thickness;  the  thin- 
ness of  course  varying  according  to 
the  strength  of  the  rock  which  is 
being  operated  upon.    The  slitting 

aid  i?  S if  n'n"**,;?"'  ''^f,'     w  ■"»"■«'«■.  "-"l  Of  «n  inch  m  thiclnes,. 
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Tho  slices  are  still  fiirtlier  roducod  in  thickness  by  grinding  -witli  fine  omci7  and 
water  on  a  lead  '  lap,'  which  is  made  to  revolve  on  tho  spindlo  ».  The  lap  is  8  inches 
diameter,  and  about  j^ths  of  an  inch  thick  in  tho  centre,  cast  with  rounded  edges  and 
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slightly  convex  sides  ;  this  form  facilitates  the  grinding  of  a  uniform  thinness,  there 
being  always  a  tendency  on  a  flat  surface  (which  soon  wears  hollow)  for  the  edges  of 
the  section  to  grind  away  before  it  is  suficiently  thin.  One  side  of  the  section  can 
easily  be  ground  and  finished  by  holding  in  the  hand ;  and  this  being  done,  it  must  bo 
cemented  with  hard  Canada  balsam  to  a  small  square  of  plate  glass,  m  order  to  grind 
the  other  side,  which  operation  must  be  carefully  carried  on  until  the  structure  appears 
distinct  and  weU  defined.  The  finish  requisite  is  best  given  by  careful  rub  Ding  on  the 
flat  surface  of  a  hone-stone  until  all  traces  of  the  lines  of  grinding  and  scratches  are 

Thi?sections  for  microscopic  study  are  then  usuaUy  re-mounted  in  Canada  balsam 
under  a  glass  cover  in  the  ordinary  way.  ,    ,     •        vt,  ti,  ^^^,•A^ 

I. APIS  I.AZXri.1.  A  silicate  of  soda,  bme,  and  alumina,  with  the  sulphide  ot 
iron  and  sodium  in  minute  quantities.  This  beautiful  mineral  is  found  in  crystalline 
limestone  of  a  greyish  colour,  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  and  m  granite  in  Persia, 

^^The  fints?  wieties  are  highly  esteemed,  being  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
costly  vases.  It  was  also  the  source  from  which  the  beautiful  pigment  ultramanne, 
was  obtained,  but  this  colour  is  now  prepared  artificiaUy  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  See 

UlTEA-MAEINE.  i?    i.  x-j. 

IiiXPIS  OI.Ii.a.RIS,  or  Pot-stonc.    An  impure  form  ot  steatite. 

I.APS.  Metal  polishing-wheels.  Metal  wheels  or  laps  made  of  nearly  every  metal 
and  alloy  in  common  use,  have  been  more  or  less  employed  m  ^^^^  ^^'^'i^Xl.Bs  not- 
vehicles  for  the  application  of  several  of  the  pohshmg-powdors.    But  of  all  laps,  not- 
;iSnding  thei^r'variety,  those  of  lead,  slightly  alloyed,  -<i  Buppbed  -th  p^^dered 
emerv  rendered  the  most  conspicuous  service.    Generally  the  plane,  or  flat  surlace  oi 
S,  L  em^oyed  ;  at  other  times  the  cylindrical  edge  as  by  cutlers  ;  but  the  portion 
actuaU;  used  in  either  case  is  called  the  face  of  the  lap.  There  are  several  kinds  of  aps 
The  lap  is  in  some  cases  a  thin  disc  of  metal,  fixed  by  means  of  a  scre^N-i^d  "ut  agains 
a  shoulder  on  the  spindle,  but  it  is  better  with  lead  laps  to  employ  an  iron  plat^  cast 
?u  1  of  holes  to  support  the  softer  metal.   The  casting  mould  may  "V^l^^ '^^^^^^^'^^^^f 
an  iron  disc,  with  a  central  screw  to  fix  the  iron  centre  plate  at  the  time  of  pounng 
the  mould  n^iy  be  made  of  sand  and  in  halves,  after  the  usual  manner  of  the  foundry. 
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In  either  case  the  iron  plate  should  be  made  as  hot  as  the  fluid  motal,  which,  by 
entering  the  holes,  becomes  firmly  united  to  the  iron,  especially  if  the  holes  are  largest 
on  the  reverse  side,  or  that  away  from  the  lead. — HoUzapjfel. 

Lap  is  also  a  roll  or  sliver  of  cotton  for  feeding  the  cards  of  a  spinning  machine. 

Z.A2£I>.    The  fat  of  the  pig. 

iAKD  OHi.  Lard  being  subjected  to  a  pressure,  an  oil,  oleine,  is  expressed,  stearine 
being  loft.  This  lard  oil  is  much  used  for  lubricating  machinery,  and  it  has  been  em- 
ployed for  the  adulteration  of  olive  oil. 

■  LiVKSEKSIiIilTX:.  A  borate  of  ammonia,  from  the  boracic-acid  lagoons  of 
Tuscany. 

IiASKS.  All  Indian  cut  stones  are  called  lasJcs.  They  are  in  general  ill-shaped 
or  irregular  in  their  form,  their  depth  ill-proportioned,  and  the  table,  or  face,  seldom  in 
the  centre  of  the  stone,  sometimes  too  broad  or  too  small,  and  none  properly  polished. 
The  chief  thing  regarded  is  saving  the  size  and  weight  of  the  stone.  These  stones  are 
always  new  wrought  when  broiight  to  Europe. 

IiilTHS-COS&KS.  Cords  for  turning  lathes.  These  cords  are  made  of  intestines 
of  horses,  cleaned  and  prepared  by  the  separation  of  the  mucous  membrane  in  the 
manner  described  imder  Gold  Beatees'  Skin.  A  wooden  ball,  armed  in  its  lower 
part  with  four  cutting  blades,  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  is  fixed  by  an 
upright  piece  of  wood  to  a  bench.  The  end  of  an  intestine  is  then  drawn  over  this  ball, 
and  as  the  gut  is  pulled  downwards  it  is  divided  into  four  equal  bands  or  strips. 

Four  or  eight  of  these  strips,  according  to  the  thickness  which  it  is  intended  to  give 
to  the  cord,  are  tied  with  a  peculiar  knot  to  one  end  of  a  thick  piece  of  cord.  The  end 
is  jDassed  around  a  peg  introduced  into  a  hole  in  a  solid  post,  to  the  side  of  which  a 
number  of  pegs  are  attached.  At  a  distance  of  ten  or  eleven  yards  from  tlie  first 
oue,  another  post  is  fixed,  similarly  pro^^ded  with  pegs,  and  over  one  of  these  latter 
the  middle  of  the  assemblage  of  strips  is  passed,  the  other  end  being  brought  back,  and 
attached  to  the  first  peg  by  means  of  another  knotted  cord.  The  tied  end  of  the  strisp 
is  then  attached  to  the  wheel  by  a  hook  connected  with  the  whirl,  which  is  made  to 
revolve  until  the  strips  are  sufiiciently  twisted.  The  twisted  end  is  then  kept 
stretched  by  attaching  it  to  the  peg,  and  any  projecting  filaments  are  cut  oiF.  After 
being  stretched  for  some  time,  the  cords  are  then  twisted  again,  fvnd  a  third  and 
a  fourth  time  are  twisted  by  hand,  beipg  each  time  rubbed  Avith  and  drawn  through  a 
bunch  of  moistened  horsehair  after  the  twisting,  and  again  stretched  out  between  the 
two  posts.  If  the  cord  is  not  smooth  and  even  after  the  twisting  is  completed,  it  is 
made  so  by  rubbing  with  a  piece  of  dog-skin.  It  is  then  dried,  and  by  some  makers 
is  exposed  to  the  vapours  of  sulphur.  At  last  the  ends  are  cut  oiF,  and  the  cord  is 
rolled  in  a  coil. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  putrid  emanations,  from  the  intestines,  which  are  generally 
in  an  incipient  state  of  decomposition,  Labarraque  recommends  to  clean  them  at 
once,  turn  the  inside  out,  and  put  them  to"  soak°  over  nighl  in  a  cask  containing,  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  intestines,  chloride  of  potash,  at  13^  or  18°,  1  lb. ;  water,  4  gallons. 
The  mucous  membrane  is  readj  to  be  detached'  the  next  day ;  and  after  its  removal, 
and  a  thorough  washing,  the  intestines  can  at  once  be  prepared,  as  has  been  already 
described.  .       .       .       ,  . 

I.A.TZZ  -WOOD.    The  outside  cuttings  of  fir-trees,  used  for  being  split  into  laths. 

liATTEIT  is  a  somewhat  antiquated  term,  which  was' applied  to  several  kinds  of 
sheet  metal.  '  Mines  of  latten,  whatever  may  have  been  meant  by  the  word,  are  men- 
tioned in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  who  made  his  chaplain,  John  Eotteright,  comp- 
troller of  all  his  mines  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  latien,  lead,  within  the  counties  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall.'    Is  tin  meant  by  the  term  ?—  Watson's  Chemical  Essays. 

In  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.,  several  acts  of  parliament  were 
passed,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  brass,  copper,  latten,  bell-metal,  gun-metal 
schrof  nietal,  &c.    Windows  framed  with  lead  are  called  lattice  windows  in  the 
West  of  England. 

The  term  is  now  applied  to  sheet  or  plate  brass.    Black  latten  is  roUed  sheets  • 
shaven  latten  is  in  thinner  sheets  ;  and  roll  latten  is  polished  on  both  sides. 
XT/^f"''.^?^^*?"  popular  name  of  nitrous  oxide  or  nitrogen  monoxide, 

NO  (W-O).  It  is  best  prepared  by  heating  solid  nitrate  of  ammonia,  this  salt  beine 
resolved  by  heat  into  laughing  gas  and  water.  Tlie  gas,  when  inhaled,  produces  a 
peculiar  intoxicating  elTect,  usually  without  being  followed  by  any  ill  consequences 
Of  late  years  laughing  gas  has  been  largely  used  by  dentists  as  an  anaesthetic  Care' 
however,  is  needed  in  achninistermg  ifc,  as  \p  may  produce  serious  results  on  individuals 
siiiienng  from  certain  affections  of  the  hea^t. 

I.iVXJ»IONTITE,  or  Efflorescincf zeolite.  K  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime, 
occurnng  in  cavities  in  amygdaloidal  trap  rocks  and  in  metalliferous  veins  It  is 
common  in  some  of  the  copper  deposits  of  Lake  ^upeyor.  *,     '"^^"^'^^o^^s  veins,    it  is 
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XAVNSER.  A  miner's  term  for  a  -wooden  tube  or  gutter  to  convey  water.  A 
long  sliallow  trough,  carrying  off  the  ore  from  the  stamps, 

XiAVREIi  OIIi.  This  oil  is  known  also  xinder  the  name  of  'oil  of  bays'  and  is 
obtained  from  either  the  fresli  or  dried  berries  of  the  bat/  tree  {Laurus  nobiUs),  wliicii 
grows  principally  in  the  south  of  Europe ;  and  is  also  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  the 
loaves  being  \iscd  by  the  cook  on  account  of  their  flavour.  The  berries  were 
analysed  by  Bonastro  in  1824,  and  amongst  other  things,  were  volatile  oil,  0-8,  laurin 
(camphor  of  the  bay  berry),  I'O,  and  fixed  oil,  12-8,  in  100  parts  of  the  berries. 
Duhamel  states  that  the  fixed  oil  is  obtained  from  the  fresh  and  ripe  berries  by 
bruising  thorn  in  a  mortar,  boiling  them  for  three  or  four  hours  in  water,  and  then 
pressing  them  in  a  sack.  The  expressed  oil  is  mixed  with  the  decoction,  and  on 
cooling  is  found  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  When  the  dried  berries  are 
used,  they  are  first  subjected  to  the  vapour  of  water  until  they  are  well  soaked,  and 
are  then  rapidly  pressed  between  heated  metallic  plates.  By  the  latter  process  they 
yield  one-fifth  of  their  weight  of  oil.  It  is  imported  in  barrels  from  Trieste.  It  has 
a  butyraceous  consistence  and  a  granular  appearance.  Its  colour  is  greenish,  and  its 
odour  like  that  of  the  berries.  Cold  alcohol  extracts  fi:om  it  the  essential  oil  and 
groon  colouring  matter,  leaving  the  lauro-Htcarine,  which  composes  the  principal  part 
of  it.  "With  alkalis  it  forms  soaps.  But  its  principal  use  is  in  medicine,  and  more 
particularly  in  veterinary  medicine.  It  has  been  used  as  a  stimulating  liniment  in 
sprains  and  bruises,  and  in  paralysis. 

Native  Oil  of  Laiorel  {Hancock) ;  Laurel  Turpentine  (Stenhouse). — Imported  from 
Demerara ;  obtained  by  incisions  in  the  bark  of  a  large  tree,  called  by  the  Spaniards 
'  Azej/te  de  sassafras,'  growing  in  the  vast  forests  between  the  Orinoco  and  the 
Parime.  This  oil  is  transparent,  slightly  yellow,  and  smells  like  turpentine,  but 
more  agreeable,  and  approaching  to  oil  of  lemons.  Its  specific  gravity  at  50°  Fahr. 
is  0'8645.  It  consists  of  two  or  more  oils  isomeric  with  each  other,  and  with  oil  of 
turpentine.  Its  colour  is  due  to  a  little  resin.  It  is  an  excellent  solvent  for  caout- 
chouc.— Pereira. 

KAITRIC  ACID.  An  acid  obtained  from  the  fat  of  the  bay  tree  {Laurus  nobilis), 
and  from  the  oil  of  pichurim  beans  {Faba  pichurim  maj.) 

IiAXTRITX:.  A  sulphide  of  osmium  and  ruthenium,  found  in  the  platinum  wash- 
ings in  Borneo. 

IiAVA.  The  ejected  matter  of  volconoes.  '  The  stone  which  flows  in  a  melted 
state  from  a  volcano.' — Lyell.  M.  Abich  obtained  from  the  Etna  lava  of  1669,  48"83 
silica.  He  found  the  lava  to  consist  of  64'80  labradorite,  34'16  augite,  7*98  olivine, 
and  3'08  magnetic  iron. 

Bisclioff  gives  the  following  two  analyses  of  lava : — 


Hecla 

Etna 

Silica   .       .  . 

.  54-76 

49-63 

Alumina      .  . 

• 

.  13-61 

22-47 

Peroxide  of  iron  . 

• 

.  15-60 

10-80 

Lime    .       .  . 

• 

.  6-14 

9-05 

Magnesia 

• 

• 

.  1-35 

2-68 

Potash .  . 

.  3-41 

3-07 

Soda  , 

• 

.  1-21 

0-98 

lAVA-WARE.  A  peculiar  stoneware,  manufactured  and  coloured  to  assume 
the  semi-vitreous  appearance  of  lava. 

XiAVXSR.    Torphyra  laciniata  and  Ulva  latissima.    See  kLGM. 
ILAVElNrBSB,  OIli  or.    See  Perfttmeey. 

From  the  flowers  of  the  Lavandula  sjncata  the  oil  of  spike  is  obtained,  which  is 
used  by  painters  on  porcelain,  and  by  artists  in  the  preparation  of  some  varnishes. 
XiAWN.    A  fine  linen  fabric. 

IiAZVIiITE  (Eng.  and  Fr. ;  Lazulith,  Ger.),  from  an  Arabic  word,  azul,  meaning 
heaven.  It  is  a  blue  vitreous  mineral,  found  massive  and  crystalline,  traversing  clay 
slate,  and  sometimes  associated  with,  spathic  iron ;  spec.  grav.  2-76  to  2-94 scratches 
glass;  affords  a  little  water  by  calcination ;  fusible  into  a  white  glass;  dissolves  in 
acids  '-ttTith  loss  of  colour ;  the  solution  leaves  an  alkaline  residuum,  after  being  treated 
■with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  filtered,  evaporated,  and  calcined.  By  analysis  it  is  found 
to  consist  of : —  • 

1  ' 

Phosphoric  acid  %      .      •      .   43-88  46  79 

Alumina      ......    31-77  27-10 

Protoxide  of  iron  ....     8-90  7-10 


Magnesia 


9-89  11-87 


Water  6-56  7'12 
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lEAB.    (Ff.omb,-Fv.;  Bid,  Gev.)   This  metal  appears  to  have  been  known  at 
a  very  early  period.    It  is  mentioned  by  Moses,  as  a  metel  m  common  iise  Job 
describes  mining  for  lend,  and  the  metallurgic  processes  of  ^^^^g 
silver  from  lead  are  very  clearly  described  by  both  Job  and  Jeremiah    J^o^d  has  a 
bluish-grey  colour,  and,  when  recently  cut,  it  exhibits  considerable  ^^^tre  which 
howeve"?-,  it  speedily  loses.    It  is  one  of  the  softest  of  the  ordinary  metals  is  eas  ly 
cut  with  a  knife,  may  be  scratched  with  the  nail,  and  marks  paper  with  a  grey  stain 
Lead  is  malleable,  and  may  be  beaten  into  thin  leaves,  but  these  are  of  very  impertect 
tenacity;  hence,  it  cannot  be  drawn  into  thin  wire;  a  wire  of  ^th  ot  an  men  in  aia- 

meter  will  not  support  20  lbs.  _    _  mi.-  •  „„n,r 

If  lead  be  prepared  in  a  very  finely  divided  state,  it  is  pt/rophono.  This  is  usually 
prepared  from  the  tartrate  of  lead,  by  heating  it  in  a  glass  tube  as  long  as  any  lumes 
are  evolved  ;  consequently,  it  is  finely-divided  lead,  combined  with  some  carbon.  As 
soon  as  the  fumes  cease,  the  tube  must  be  closed  at  the  blowpipe-lamp.  If  at  any  time 
the  tube  is  broken,  and  the  powder  scattered  in  the  air,  it  burns  with  a  red  flash. 

If  lead  is  heated  in  closed  vessels,  it  fuses  at  635°  F.  (335°  C),  and  at  a  red 
heat,  it  gives  off  vapours.  If  fused  lead  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  it_  crystaUises  m 
a  some\Fhat  peculiar  manner ;  the  crystals  are  referrible  to  the  cubic  system,  but 
they  group  themselves  in  a  very  complicated  and  interesting  way.  By  the  electro- 
chemical action  of  zinc  on  a  solution  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  crystals  of  that  metal  are 
obtained  in  an  arborescent  form.  This  experiment  is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  forma- 
tion of  Saturn's  tree,  Saturn  being  the  alchemic  name  for  this  metal. 

When  fused  in  the  air,  lead  oxidises  rapidly,  and  it  becomes  covered  with  an 
iridescent  pellicle,  often  of  great  beauty.  It  then  passes  into  a  yellow  powder 
(litharge),  protoxide  of  lead. 

Pure  lead  is  not  affected  by  perfectly  piu-e  water  free  from  air ;  but  if  air  be  present, 
the  metal  is  oxidised  at  its  expense,  and  the  oxide  thus  formed,  combining  with 
carbonic  acid,  is  deposited  on  the  lead  in  minute  crystals  as  a  basic  carbonate  of  lead. 
The  water  will  then  he  found  to  contain  lead  in  solution,  and  such  waters  drawn 
from  impure  cisterns  often .  produce  very  distressing  consequences.  K  the  water 
contains  any  sulphates,  the. lead. is  thrown  down  as. a  sulphate  of  lead,  which  is 
insoluble. 

The  Ores  of  Lead. 

1.  Native  lead. — Mr.  Greg  appears  to  doubt  the  existence  of  native  lead  in  this 
country.  He  says, however,  'Native  lead  has  been  recently  discovered  in  undoubtedly 
genuine  specimens  in  the  province  of  Guanaxuato  in  Mexico.'  Some  equally  genuine 
specimens  of  native  lead  have  been  found  in  the  Grassington  mines  and  examined  by 
the  Editor ;  these  are  in  the  cabinets  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  of  the  late  Stephen 
Eddy,  and  it  is  now  we  presume  in  the  possession  of  his  son. 

2.  Minium.  Native  oxide  of  lead. — This  rare  ore  has  been  found  in  Anglesea,  at 
Alston  Moor,  the  Snailbeacli  Mine  in  Shropshire,  at  Grassington,  the  Leadhills  in 
Scotland,  and  Wicklow  in  Ireland.    Its  composition  is — lead,  90'66,  oxygen,  9-34. 

3.  Cerussite.  Carbonate  of  lead.  White  Lead  ore  {Bleispath,(jer.). — This  ore  occurs 
in  crystals,  in  fibrous,  compact,  and  earthy  masses.  It  is  found  at  several  of  the  lead 
mines  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire ;  remarkably  fine  specimens  have  been  obtained 
from  Frank  Mills  Mines  in  Devonshire,  one  of  which  is  in  the  Museum  of  Practical 
Geology.  In  nearly  all  the  mines  producing  the  ores  of  lead,  cerussite  is  formed, 
varying  much  in  its  character  with  the  different  conditions  under  which  it  has  been 
formed. 

This  ore,  in  its  purest  state,  is  colourless  and  transparent  like  glass.  It  may  be 
recognised  by  the  following  characters :  Its  specific  gravity  is  from  6  to  6-7;  it  dis- 
solves with  more  or  less  ease,  and  with  effervescence,  in  nitric  acid ;  becomes  im- 
mediately  black  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  melts  on  charcoal  before 
the  blowpipe  into  a  button  of  lead.  According  to  Klaproth,  the  carbonate  of  Leadhills 
contains  82  parts  of  oxide  of  lead,  and  1 6  of  carbonic  acid,  in  98  parts.  This  mineral 
is  tender,  scarcely  scratches  calcspar,  and  breaks  easily  with  a  waved  conchoidal 
fracture.  It  possesses  the  double  refracting  property  in  a  very  high  degree;  the 
double  image  being  very  visible  on  looking  through  the  flat  faces  of  the  prismatic 
crystals.  Its  crystalline  forms  are  very  numerous,  and  are  referrible  to  the  rhombic 
system.    It  is  also  found  in  an  earthy  state. 

4.  Anglesite.  Sulphate  of  lead,  or  Vitreous  lead  (Meiviiriol,  Ger.). — This  mineral 
closely  resembles  carbonate  of  lead ;  so  that  the  external  characters  are  inadequate  to 
distinguish  the  two.  But  the  following  are  sufficient.  It  does  not  effervesce  with  nitric 
acid ;  it  is  but  feebly  blackened  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  it  first  decrepitates  and  then 
melts  before  the  blowpipe  into  a  transparent  glass,  which  becomes  milky  as  it  cools.  By 
the  combined  action  of  heat  and  charcoal,  it  passes  first  into  a  red  pulverulent  oxide, 
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and  then  into  motallic  load.  It  consista,  according  to  IQaproth,  of  71  oxide  of  load, 
25  sulphuric  acid,  2  water,  and  1  iron.  Tlio  prevailing  form  of  crystallisation  is  the 
rectimgular  octahedron,  wlioso  angles  and  edges  are  variously  modified.  This  mineral 
was  first  recognised  in  Anglesea,  hence  its  name.  It  was  found  in  the  Channel  Islands 
at  Sark  Mine,  and  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  Leadhills  and  at  Wanlockhead  in 
Scotland,  at  Glenialuro  in  Wicklow,  and  at  Eallycorus  Mine,  Co.  Dublin, 

5.  Phosphate  of  lead.  Fyromorphite.— Thin,  like  all  the  combinations  of  lead  with 
an  acid,  exhibits  no  metallic  lustre,  but  a  variety  of  colours.  Before  the  blowpipe, 
upon  charcoal,  it  molts  into  a  globule  externally  crystalline,  which  by  a  continuance 
of  the  heat,  with  the  addition  of  iron  and  boracic  acid,  affords  metallic  lead.  Its  con- 
stituents are  80  oxide  of  lead,  18  phosphoric  acid,  and  1-6  hydrochloric  acid,  according 
to  Klaproth's  analysis  of  the  mineral  from  Wanloclchead.  The  crysbdline  forms  are 
derived  from  an  obtuse  rhombohedron.  Phosphate  of  lead  is  a  little  harder  than  white 
lead ;  it  is  easily  scratched,  and  its  powder  is  always  grey.  Its  specific  gravity  is  6-9. 
It  has  a  vitreous  lustre,  somewhat  adamantine.  Its  lamellar  texture  is  not  very 
distinct ;  its  fracture  is  wavy,  and  it  is  easily  frangible.  The  phosphoric  and  arsenic 
acids  being,  according  to  M.  Mitscherlich,  isomorphous  bodies,  may  replace  each  other 
in  chemical  combinations  in  every  proportion,  so  that  the  phosphate  of  lead  may  include 
any  proportion,  from  the  smallest  fraction  of  arsenic  acid  to  the  smallest  fraction  of 
phosphoric  acid,  thus  graduating  indefinitely  into  arsenate  of  lead.  The  yellowish 
variety  indicates,  for  the  most  part,  the  presence  of  arsenic  acid.  It  is  found  in 
Cornwall,  Devonshire,  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Cumberland,  very  fine  specimens 
being  found  in  the  Alston  Moor  mines. 

6.  Arsenate  of  lead.  Mimetesite. — The  name  is  derived  from  fjufXTiT-fis,  imitator,  the 
species  so  nearly  resembling  pyromorphite.  The  colour  of  this  ore  varies  from  straw- 
yellow  and  wax-yellow  to  brown,  reddish-brown,  orange,  yellow,  and  red.  Before  the 
blowpipe,  on  charcoal,  it  emits  arsenical  fumes,  and  yields  a  bead  of  lead.  The  analysis 
by  Dufrenoy  gives  the  following  as  its  composition  : — 

Arsenate  of  lead  84'55 

Phosphate  of  lead  4-50 

Chloride  of  lead  9-05 

At  Drygill,  in  Cumberland,  this  ore  has  been  met  with  in  sufficient  abundance  to  be 
worked  to  some  extent  as  an  ore  of  lead.  The  mimetesite  from  this  mine  was  at  one 
time  used  in  the  manufacture  of  flint-glass,  to  which  it  gave  great  brilliancy.  The 
form  of  the  arsenate  of  lead,  when  it  is  crystallised,  is  a  prism  with  six  faces,  of 
nearly  the  same  dimensions  as  that  of  phosphate  of  lead.  When  pure,  it  is  reducible 
upen  charcoal,  before  the  blowpipe,  into  metallic  lead,  with  the  copious  exhalation  of 
arsenical  fumes ;  but  only  in  part,  and  leaving  a  crystalline  globule,  when  it  contains 
any  phosphate  of  lead.  The  arsenate  of  lead  is  tender,  friable,  sometimes  even 
pulverulent,  and  of  specific  gravity  5-Oi.  That  from  the  Saxon  mines  of  Johann- 
Georgenstadt,  consists,  according  to  Eose,  of  oxide  of  lead,  77"5  ;  arsenic  acid,  12-5  ; 
phosphoric  acid,  7 '5 ;  and  chlorine,  1-5.  ,       •  r 

7.  Sulphide  of  lead.  Galena  (Bleiglanz,  Ger.).— This  is  the  most  abundant  ore  of 
lead ;  it  may  be  indeed  regarded  as  the  only  commercial  ore  of  value,  if  we  except 
the  carbonates,  which  are  probably  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  galena.  Its  pre- 
vailing forms  are  the  cube  and  a  combination  of  the  cube  and  octahedron ;  lustre 
metalUc,  opaque,  colour  and  streak  lead  grey.  Practure  conchoidal,  but  difficult  to 
obtain,  owing  to  the  readiness  with  which  it  cleaves.  The  localities  of  galena  need 
not  be  named  here,  as  the  lead-producing  districts,  of  which  a  list  will  be  presently 
given,  will  include  them,  galena  occiu-ring  in  them  all.  Thomson  s  analysis  ot 
galena  gives— 

Lead  85  3 

Sulphur  1302 

Iron   .       .  oau 

'It  is  a  remarkable  fiict  that  silver  should  invariably  be  present  in  galena,  some- 
times indeed  in  very  minute  proportion  ;  and  the  same  generalisation  nmy  now  be 
Sed  a  estlblS  with  res^pec't  to  the  presence  of  gold.  The  silver  it  is  cerUin, 
usually  exists  in  galena  in  the  state  of  sulphide;  and  so,  probably,  does  the  gold. 
The  moSe  of  e^sfence  of  sulphide  of  silver  in  galena  is  not  always  the  ^vme,  as  may 
ie  nfe^red  from  the  fact  that  by  «;a.A»^^,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  silve^^ 
away  from  some  kinds  of  galena ;  while  by  the  same  treatment  of  other  kinds  of  galena 
Xe  lofs  of  sTver  is  inconfiderable.    It  is'an  error  to  suppose  that  largely-crystalliue 

^tX=:"j^co^iSS-on^  and  sulphur..  It  occurs  in  adcular 

crystals,  or  in  parallel  or  diverging  groups,  and  more  frequen  ly  in  fibrous  masses  It 
is  found  i^.  many  places  in  Cornwall  and  Devon.  Eoso's  analysis  gives  the  follo-.M.ig 
as  its  composition  : — 
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Lead 

Antimony 

Iron 

Copper  . 

Zinc 

Sulphur 


38-71 

34-90 
2-96 
0-21 
0-74 

25-53 

103-05 


Some  Jamesonite  found  near  Bampton  in  Devon  contained  15  per  cent,  of  silver. 

9.  Bournonite  is  found  near  Liskeard  in  Cornwall,  not  far  from  Kingsbridge,  and 
close  to  Beer  Alston  in  Devonshire.  It  occurs  in  many  places  on  the  Continent,  and  is 
found  in  both  North  and  South  America.  Eammelsberg  gives  it  the  following  com- 
position : — 

Lead  42-54 

Antimony  24-71 

Copper  13"03 
Sulphur  


19-72 


100-00 

This  mineral  may  be  regarded  as  a  double  sulphide  of  lead  and  antimony,  analogous 
to  the  double  sulphide  of  copper  and  iron. 

The  following  ores  of  lead  are  only  of  mineralogical  interest : — 

10.  Chloro-oarbonate  of  lead.  Cromfordite.  Phosgenite.  Horn-lead. — This  ore  has  a 
pale  yellow  colour,  is  reducible  to  metallic  lead  by  the  agency  of  soda,  and  is  not 
altered  by  the  hydrosulphides.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  melts  first  into  a  pale  yellow 
transparent  globule,  with  salt  of  phosphorus  and  oxide  of  copper,  and  manifests  the 
presence  of  chlorine.  It  is  fragile,  tender,  softer  than  carbonate  of  lead,  and  is  some- 
times almost  colourless,  with  an  adamantine  lustre.  Spec.  grav.  6-06.  Its  constituents, 
according  to  Berzelius,  are,  lead,  26-84;  oxide  of  lead,  57-07;  carbonate  of  lead,  6-25; 
chlorine,  8-84;  silica,  1-46;  water,  0-54,  in  100  parts. 

\\.  Flattnerite.    8u2ier- or  binoxide  of  lead.    A  doubtful  species. 

12.  lAnariie.    Cupreojis  stdphate  of  lead.    Pound  at  Leadliills,  and  in  Cumberland. 

13.  Stisannite.    Snlphato-carbonaie  of  lead.    Occurs  at  Leadhills. 

14.  Lanarkite.  Sulphate-carbonate  of  lead.  Ditto. 
\b.  Leadhillite.   Sulphato-tncarbonate  of  lead.  Ditto. 

Cupreous  sulphato-carbonate  of  lead.  Ditto. 

Vanadate  of  lead. 
Molyhdate  of  lead. 
Sulphantimonide  of  lead. 
Oxychloride  of  lead, 
ditto. 

Bed  lead  ore  or  Chromate  of  lead. 
23.  Vauqueliniie.    Chromate  of  lead  and  copper. 

A  few  other  lead-bearing  minerals  might  have  been  named,  but  from  their  having 
no  commercial  value,  it  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  do  so. 

The  ores  of  lead,  which  may  be  represented  by  galena,  or  the  sulphide  of  lead,  that 
being  the  truly  commercial  variety,  are  found  in  rocks  of  different  ages  from  the 
granite  and  clay-slates  to  the  Triassic  formations.  In  the  Devonian  slate  rocks,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Liskeard  in  Cornwall  are  many  most  productive  lead  mines. 
To  the  north  of  Truro  is  the  abandoned  lead  mine  Huel  Eose,  which  from  its  long 
celebrity  gave  its  name  to  the  district ;  and  again  to  the  south  of  Helstone  there  have 
been  some  valuable  workings  for  lead.  These  formations  of  lead  ore  have  all  been  in 
the  clay-slate,  or  '  killas '  rocks  of  Cornwall.  In  Devonshire  many  most  valuable  lead 
mines  have  been  worked  in  similar  rocks.  In  these  the  celebrated  mines  of  Beer 
Alston  on  the  Tamar  existed.  With  a  very  few  exceptions,  but  little  lead  has  been 
discovered  in  the  black  slates,— the  carboniferous  series  of  Devonshire.  Some  lead 
ore  has,  however,  been  discovered  in  the  New  Eed  Sandstone  and  in  the  slate  rocks  im- 
mediately adjoining  them  near  Newton  St.  Cyres.  To  the  north  of  the  carboniferous 
rocks  of  Devonshire  we  have  a  renewal  of  clay-slate  rocks,  similar  in  all  respects  to 
those  which  are  found  near  Liskeard  in  Cornwall ;  in  these  rocks  are  the  once  famous 
argentiferous  lead  mines  of  Combe  Martin,  from  which  Edward  the  Black  Prince 
derived  an  immense  revenue. 

The. lead  mines  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  which  were  at  one  time  very  productive,  are  in 
0  moiintA,n-1irr,»cf«r,»  ■fi.T.^of^^r,    Tho  lead  which  is  now  obtained  from  the  Mendips 

and  slags  left  by  the  old  miners.     Those  of 
E 


16.  Caledonite. 

17.  Vanadinate. 

18.  Wulfenite. 

19.  Geocronite. 

20.  Mendipite. 

21.  Mathckite, 

22.  Crocoisite. 


the  mountain-limestone  formation 
is  smelted.- from  the  refuse  slimes 
Vol.  ni. 
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Cardiganshire  are  found  in  clay-slatos  and  gritstones,  correspondent  with  or  underlying 
the  lowest  beds  described  by  Sir  E.  Murchison  in  his  Silurian  System. 

In  Shropshire  wo  have  load  ore  occurring  in  the  original  Silurian  rocks,  the  Llandeilo 
formation,  '  In  that  lofl-y  and  rugged  district  of  Shropshire  which  lies  around  the 
village  of  Shelve  and  the  Corndon  mountains,  and  which  extends  west  of  the  Stiper 
Stones  range  into  Montgomeryshire'  {Murchison),  lead  lodes  are  abundant.  In 
Derbyshire,  in  Yorkshire,  in  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  and  Durham,  the  lead 
mines  prove  the  most  productive  in  the  mountjiin-limestone  formations,  although  there 
are  somo  instances  in  which  good  load  mines  have  been  worked  in  the  sandstones  and 
shales.  In  addition  to  these,  we  have  the  mines  in  the  Leadhills  and  at  Wanlock- 
head,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  Silurian  slates,  in  Scotland ;  Luganure,  &c.,  in  the 
granite  districts  of  Wicklow,  Newtonards  in  County  Down,  -with  a  few  others  in 
Ireland,  and  the  lead  mines  in  the  Silurian  rocks  of  the  Isle  of  Man, — these  are  the 
principal  districts  from  which  our  largo  supplies  of  lead  ore  are  obtained. 

The  principal  lead  mines  at  present  worked  in  other  parts  of  the  world  are  the 
following  : — 1.  Poullaouen  and  Huelgoet,  near  Carhair  in  France,  department  of 
Finistorre,  being  veins  of  galena,  which  traverse  a  clay-slate  resting  on  granite.  They 
have  been  known  for  upwards  of  three  centuries;  the  workings  penetrate  to  a 
depth  of  upwards  of  300  yards,  and  in  1816,  furnished  600  tons  of  lead  per  annum, 
out  of  which  1,034  pounds  avoirdupois  of  silver  were  extracted.  2.  At  Villefort  and 
Viallay,  department  of  Lozere,  are  galena  mines  said  to  produce  100  tons  of  lead 
per  annum,  400  kilogrammes  of  silver  (880  lbs.  avoird.).  3.  At  Pezey  and  Macot,  to 
the  east  of  Moutiers  in  Savoy,  a  galena  mine  exists  in  talc-schist,  which  has  produced 
annually  200  tons  of  lead,  and  about  600  kilogrammes  of  silver  (1,230  lbs.  avoird.). 
4.  The  mine  of  Vedrin  near  Namur  in  the  Low  Countries,  is  opened  upon  a  vein  of 
galena,  traversing  compact  limestone  of  a  transition  district ;  it  has  furnished  200 
tons  of  lead,  from  which  385  pounds  avoirdupois  of  silver  were  extracted.  5.  In 
Saxony  the  galena  mines  are  so  rich  in  silver  as  to  make  the  lead  almost  overlooked. 
They  are  enumerated  under  Silver  Ores.  6.  The  lead  mines  of  the  BLartz  have  been 
likewise  considered  as  silver  ones.  7-  Those  of  Bleyberg  in  the  Eifel  are  in  the 
same  predicament.  8.  The  galena  mines  of  Bleyberg  and  Villach  in  Carinthia  are 
in  compact  limestone.  9.  In  Bohemia  to  the  south-west  of  Prague.  10.  Mines  of 
Joachimsthal  and  Bleistadt  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Erzgebirge,  produce  argenti- 
ferous galena.  11.  There  are  numerous  lead  mines  in  Spain,  the  most  important 
being  in  the  granite  hills  of  Linares,  upon  the  southern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Morena, 
and  in  the  district  of  the  small  town  of  Caujagar.  Sometimes  enormous  masses  of 
galena  are  extracted  from  the  mines  of  Linares.  There  are  also  mines  of  galena  in 
Catalonia,  Granada,  Murcia,  and  Almeira,  the  ore  of  the  last  locality  being  generally 
poor  in  silver.  12.  The  lead  mines  of  Sweden  are  very  argentiferous,  and  worked 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  the  silver.  13.  The  lead  mines  of  Daouria  are  numerous  and 
rich,  lying  in  a  transition  limestone,  which  rests  on  primitive  rocks ;  theix  lead  is 
neglected  on  account  of  the  silver. 

There  have  been  a  few  lead  mines  in  this  country,  which  have  been  equally  pro- 
ductive of  silver.  This  was.  especially  the  case  with  the  lead  mine  which  was 
formerly  worked  near  Combe  Martin,  and  the  mines  formerly  worked  at  Beer  Alston 
in  Devonshire.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  recent  examples,  is  a  small  mine  known 
as  Huel  Florence,  near  Tavistock,  from  which  some  lead  ore  has  been  sold  at  upwards 
of  90 (f.  a  ton,  on  account  of  the  large  quantity  of  silver  it  contained.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  article  some  tables  will  be  given,  showing  the  argentiferous  character  of 
the  different  lead-producing  districts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  metallurgy  of  lead,  a  few  brief  notices 
of  the  history  of  lead  mining  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

As  we  have  already  stated,  mining  for  lead  must  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  of 
man's  subterranean  labours,  and  at  all  periods  of  history  we  learn  that  lead  mines 
have  been  worked.  The  Komans,  especially,  worked  lead  mines  in  Spain,  and,  after 
the  conquest  of  this  country,  in  many  of  oxxr  lead-producing  districts,  especially  in 
Cardiganshire,  Shropshire,  and  Flintshire.  •  j  •    a  i 

Lead  mining  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  from  a  very  early  period  in  Alston 
Moor,  and  some  other  of  the  northern  districts.  But  in  the  west  of  England,  lead 
mining  must  be  regarded  as  a  somewhat  recent  industry. 

Borlase  mentions,  in  1768,  that  lead  mines  had  anciently  and  lately  been  worked 
in  Cornwall,  and  that  those  most  noted  formerly  were  Penrose,  Penwer^,  Trevascus, 
Eelestian,  and  Guarnek  (Garras).  He  states  that  Penrose  mines  (near  Helstone)  had 
been  wrought  for  about  200  years— that  is,  from  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
centtiry— and  that  they  had  yielded  tolerable  profit  within  thirty  years.  The  only 
lead  mine  worthy  of  note  at  work  in  his  time,  was  at  St.  Issy,  near  Padstow.  Pryco 
describes  the  lead  ore  of  Garras,  near  Truro,  to  have  been  so  argentiferous,  that  when 
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wrought  about  1720,  it  produced  100  oz.  of  silver  in  the  ton  of  lead.  Huel  Pool, 
near  Helstone,  about  1790,  yielded  from  40  to  50  oz.  of  silver  per  ton  of  lead,  and 
works  were  erected  for  extracting  the  silver.  The  lead  ore  of  Wheal  Eose  contained 
60  oz.  of  silver  per  ton. 

In  Devonshire,  the  Combe  Martin  and  Beer  Alston  mines  have  long  been  cele- 
brated for  their  argentiferous  lead  ores.  It  is  stated  that  the  produce  of  these  mines 
was  unusually  great  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  and  Edward  II.  In  1293,  "William 
de  Wymuiidham  accounted  at  the  Treasury  for  270  lbs.  of  silver  raised  in  Devon. 
In  1294,  it  amounted  to  621^.  10s.  weight;  and  in  1294,  to  704:1.  3s.  Id.  weight.  In 
1296,  great  profit  is  stated  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Devon  mines ;  and  360 
miners  were  impressed  out  of  Derbyshire  and  Wales  to  work  in  them.  In  1360,  a  writ 
was  issued,  authorising  certain  persons  to  take  up  as  many  miners  and  workmen  as 
should  be  necessary  to  work  in  the  king's  mines  in  Devon,  allowing  them  reasonable 
wages  according  to  the  ciistom  of  the  country ;  to  arrest  and  imprison  such  as  should 
resist,  till  they  should  give  security  to  serve  the  king  in  the  said  mines,  and  to  buy 
and  provide  timber  at  a  competent  price. 

Henry,  bishop  of  Winchester  and  cardinal  of  England,  as  one  of  the  executors  of 
John,  duke  of  Bedford,  who  had  a  grant  from  the  king  of  the  gold  and  silver  mines 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  rendered  26  lbs.  and  2  oz.  weight  of  pure  silver  as  the  15th 
part  of  the  pure  silver  raised  in  those  counties  from  15th  December,  21st,  to  16th 
August,  23rd  of  the  same  king's  reign. 

The  Combe  Martin  mine  was  re-opened  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.    The  working 
of  this  mine  was  strongly  recommended  to  the  Long  Parliament  in  1659 ;  but 
Lysons  observes  that  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  again  worked  until  the  close  of 
that  century,  and  then  without  success.   In  1813  it  was  again  opened  and  worked 
for  foiir  years,  producing  only  208  tons  of  ore  in  that  time.    In  1837  they  were  again 
worked,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  previous  mining  operations  had  been  very  un- 
skilfully managed.    The  two  lodes  near  Beer  Alston  have  produced  large  quantities  of 
argentiferous  galena,  often  containing  from  80  to  120  oz.  of  silver  per  ton  of  lead 
According  to  Mr.  Hitchings,  the  greatest  quantity  which  occurred  in  that  part  of  them* 
named  the  South  Hooe  mine  was  140  oz.  of  silver  per  ton  of  lead.    In  1784  and  1785 
the  silver  produce  of  these  mines  amounted  to  6,500  oz.    Prom  Huel  Betsy,  near 
iavistock,  which  was  re-opened  in  1806,  from  300  to  400  tons  of  lead,  and  from 
4,000  to  5,000  oz.  of  silver,  were  annually  obtained.    Lead  mines  were  worked  at  a 
very  early  period  m  the  Isle  of  Man,  but  the  recent  workings  only  date  from  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.    The  mines  of  Cardiganshire  were  evidently 
worked  by  the  Eomans.    In  the  reigns  of  Henry  Vn.  and  of  Elizabeth  they  attracted 
mucn  attention,  and  German  miners  were  invited  to  work  them. 

The  English  lead-miners  distinguish  three  different  kinds  of  deposits  of  lead  ore  • 
m/ce-vems,  pipe-vems,  and  Jlat-veius.  The  English  word  'vein'  corresponds  to  the 
f  rench  term  Jilon  ;  but  miners  make  use  of  it  indifferently  in  England  and  Prance  to 
indicate  all  the  deposits  of  this  ore,  adding  an  epithet  to  distinguish  the  different  forms  • 
thus,  ra&e-vetns  are  true  veins  in  the  geological  acceptation  of  the  word  vein  •  pipei 
Z'^uLTZ  rT%  ^"'^•"^  shape,  most  frequently  paralleUo 

SiTfl'sTsSr'^'''^  and  are  small  beds  of  ores  interpL'ed  in  the 

^^f.?^  north  of  England,  which,  on  account  of  its  great  preponderance  in  produce 
we  take  as  the  basis  of  our  description  of  lead  minini,  the  ores  are  for  the  most  part 

^Sned  1        ^'""r  ^°  ^r^^l  names  have  be  n^^^  ? 

°.°^a«io°al  varieties,  the  usual  occurrence  of  lead  ore  is  in  rake-veins  or 

^x:T::ZZZ2  T^'^'^-'^^T^      r  ^'  ^^^^^         ^^^^^^^^^^  appdlatLT  pre. 
nxecl,  as,  tor  example,  Eampgill  Vein,  HudgiUburn  Vein.    Other  veins  Ivine  mrallel 

receive  a  simi  ar  prefix  with  the  addition  of  the  words  north,  eLHr  south  "  but  for 

Ind  2nrrd  3rd°  sTn  VoT  'fA?         '  HudgiUburn  Sun  vJn 

Pnlinlw  ^^"^.^.Y^^f^  further  discoveries  are  made  of  other  parallel  veins 
Considerable  quantities  of  ore  are  also  raised  from  horizontal  extensions  of  portions 
of  .the  vein  called  flats,  and  these  are  interposed  between  the  strata  ad^centTo  ?Je 

Ba/ce-veins  are  the  most  common  form  in  which  lead  ore  occurs  in  Cumberland 
They  are  in  general  narrower  in  the  sandstone  which  covers  the  limestone  Zn  S  th; 
calcareous  beds.    A  thickness  of  less  than  a  foot  in  the  former  becomes  suddenlv^ 
4  feet  in  the  latter;  in  the  rich  vein  of  HudgiUburn,  the  thicknesHr l7 W  \^ 
Great  limestone,  while  it  does  not  exceed  3  feet  in  the  ovorlvinf  SIL  77        ^  i"! 
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powerful  they  are,  in  the  portions  which  traverse  the  calcareous  rocks,  than  in  the  beds 
of  sandstone,  and  more  particularly  the  schistose  rocks.  It  is  rare  in  the  rock  called 
plate  (a  solid  slaty  clay)  for  the  vein  to  include  any  ore ;  it  is  commonly  filled  with  a 
species  of  potter's  earth.  The  upper  calcareous  beds  are  also  in  general  more  produc- 
tive than  the  lower  ones.  In  most  of  these  mines,  the  veins  were  not  worked  till 
lately  below  tlie  fifth  calcareous  bed  (the  four-fathom  limestone),  which  is  307  yards 
beneath  the  Millstone-Grit;  and  as  the  first  limestone  stratum  is  108  yards  beneath 
it,  it  follows  that  the  thickness  of  the  part  of  the  ground  where  the  veins  are  rich  in 
lead  does  not  in  general  exceed  200  yards.  It  appears,  however,  that  veins  have  been 
mined  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alston  Moor  downwards  to  the  eleventh  calcareous 
stratum,  or  Tyne  bottom  limestone,  which  is  418  yards  under  the  Millstone-Grit  of  the 
coal  formation,  immediately  above  the  whinsill ;  and  that  they  have  been  followed 
above  the  first  limestone  stratum,  as  high  as  the  grindstone  sill,  which  is  only  83  yards 
below  the  same  stratum  of  Millstone-Grit ;  so  that  in  the  total  thickness  of  the  plumbi- 
ferous  formation  is  there  more  than  836  yards.  It  has  been  asserted  that  lead  veins 
have  been  traced  even  further  down,  into  the  Memerby  scar-limestone ;  but  they  have 
not  been  mined. 

The  greatest  enrichment  of  a  vein  takes  place  commonly  in  the  points  where  its 
two  sides,  being  not  far  asunder,  belong  to  the  same  rock ;  and  its  impoverishment 
occurs  when  one  side  is  calcareous  and  the  other  a  schistose  clay.  The  minerals  which 
most  frequently  accompany  the  galena  are  carbonate  of  lime,  fluoride  of  calcium,  sul- 
phate of  baryta,  quartz,  and  pyrites. 

The  pipe-veins  (amas  in  French)  are  seldom  of  great  length;  but  some  have  a 
considerable  width ;  their  composition  being  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  rake-veins. 
They  meet  commonly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  two  systems,  sometimes  being  in 
evident  communication  together  ;  they  are  occasionally  barren ;  but  when  a  wide  pipe- 
vein  is  metalliferous,  it  is  said  to  be  very  productive. 

The  flat-veins,  or  strata-veins,  seem  to  be  nothing  else  than  expansions  of  the  matter 
of  the  vein  between  the  planes  of  the  strata  ;  and  contain  the  same  ores  as  the  veins 
in  their  vicinity.  When  they  are  metalliferous,  they  are  worked  along  with  the  ad- 
jacent rake-vein,  and  are  productive  to  only  a  certain  distance  from  that  vein,  unless 
they  get  enriched  by  crossing  a  rake-vein.  Some  examples  have  been  adduced  of  ad- 
vantageous workings  \n  flat-veins  in  the  great  limestone  of  Cumberland,  particularly  in 
the  mines  of  Coalcleugh  and  Nenthead.  The  rflke-veins,  however,  furnish  the  greater 
part  of  the  lead  which  Cumberland  and  the  adjacent  counties  send  every  year  anto 

The^ietalliferous  limestone  occupies,  in  Derbyshire,  a  length  of  about  25  miles  from 
north-west  to  south-east,  under  a  very  variable  breadth,  which  towards  the  south 
amounts  to  25  miles.  Castleton  to  the  north,  Buxton  to  the  north-west,  and  Matlock 
to  the  south-east,  lie  nearly  upon  its  Hmits.  It  is  surrounded  on  almost  aU  sides  by 
the  Millstone-Grit,  which  covers  it,  and  which  is,  in  its  turn,  covered  by  the  coal  strata. 
The  nature  of  the  rocks  beneath  the  limestone  is  not  known.  In  Cumberland  the 
metalliferous  limestone  includes  a  bed  of  trap,  designated  under  the  name  of  whmsdl. 
In  Derbyshire  the  trap  is  much  more  abundant,  and  it  is  thrice  interposed  between  the 
limestone  These  two  rocks  constitute  of  themselves  the  whole  mineral  mass,  through 
a  thickness  of  about  550  yards,  measuring  from  the  Millstone-Grit ;  only  in  the  upper 
portion,  that  is  near  the  Millstone-Grit,  there  is  a  pretty  considerable  thickness  of 

areillo-calcareous  schists.  .  ,  , ,      ,  •  i    li.      l.  -.i. 

Four  ereat  bodies  or  beds  of  limestone  are  distingmshable,  which  alternate  with 
tliree  masses  of  trap,  called  toadstone.  The  lead  veins  exist  in  the  calcareous  strata, 
but  disappear  at  the  limits  of  the  toadstone.  It  has,  however,  been  ascertained  that 
they  recur  in  the  limestone  underneath.    See  Mines  and  Mining. 

Metaixtibgy  of  Lead. 

AUJiouffh  lead  forms  an  essential  element  in  a  large  number  of  minerals,  the  ores  of 
thit  S  are  strictW  speaking^  far  from  numerous.  Of  these  the  most  important  is 
sult)ScW Tad  0^^^  This  mineral,  which  possesses  a  metaUic  brilliancy  and 

1^  ghter  c^^^^^^^^^^  metallic  lead,  presents,  in  its  cleavage  all  t^e  v^-tums 
from  large  facettes  and  lamina  indicating  a  cubic  crystamsation  to  a  m^st  min^td^ 
granular  structure.    It  is  extremely  brittle,  and  its  powder  presents  a  bnlliant  blade 

"  TCpSTravity  of  galena  is  7^5  to  fs,  and  its  composition,  when  absolutely 
pure,  is—  _  86-55 

Sulphur ,    

100-00 
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•  Tho  next  most  important  ore  of  lead  is  the  carbonate,  which  ia  a  brittle  mineral,  of 
a  white  or  greyish-white  colour,  having  a  specific  gravity  varying  from  6'46  to  6'60. 
Its  composition  is — 

Carbonic  acid  16*06 

Oxide  of  lead    .       .       •      •  83'66 

99-61 

Large  quantities  of  this  substance  occur  in  the  mines  of  tho  Mississippi  Valley  in 
the  United  vStates  of  America,  where  they  were  formerly  thrown  away  as  useless,  but 
have  since  been  collected  and  smelted.  Vast  deposits  of  this  substance  have  also  been 
found  in  the  Bunter  sandstone,  near  Diiren  in  Prussia,  and  at  Freyung  in  Bavaria. 

The  extraction  and  mechanical  preparation  of  ores  is  the  business  of  the  miner, 
and  not  of  the  metallurgist  who  receives  them  from  the  former  freed  as  perfectly  as 
possible  from  foreign  matters. 

The  metallurgic  processes,  by  the  aid  of  which  lead  is  obtained  from  galena,  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes.  The  first  of  these  is  founded  on  the  following  reactions : — 
If  one  equivalent  of  sulphide  of  lead  and  two  equivalents  of  the  oxide  of  the  same 
metal  are  fused  together,  the  result  is  three  eqxiivalents  of  metallic  lead  and  one 
equivalent  of  sulphiirous  acid,  which  is  evolved. 

This  reaction  is  represented  by  the  following  equation  :— 

PbS  +  2PbO  =  3Pb  + 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  one  equivalent  of  sulphide  of  lead  and  one  equivalent  of 
sulphate  of  lead  are  similarly  treated,  two  equivalents  of  lead  are  obtained,  and  two 
equivalents  of  sulphurous  acid  are  evolved.    Thus  : — 

PbS  +  PbO,S08  ^  2Pb  +  2S02. 

The  process,  founded  on  the  foregoing  reactions,  and  which  we  will  disting-uish  as 
the  method  by  double  decompositim,  consists  in  roasting  the  galena  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace  until  a  certain  amount  of  oxide  and  sulphate  has  been  formed,  and  subse- 
quently, after  having  intimately  mixed  the  charge,  and  closed  the  doors  of  the  furnace 
causing  the  whole  to  enter  into  a  state  of  fusion. 

During  this  second  stage  of  the  operation,  the  reaction  between  the  sulphides,  sul- 
phates, and  oxides  takes  place,  and  metallic  lead  is  eliminated.  The  roasting  of  the 
ore  is,  in  some  cases,  conducted  in  the  same  furnace  in  which  the  fusion  is  effected, 
whilst  in  others  two  separate  furnaces  are  employed. 

The  process  by  double  decomposition  is  best  adapted  for  the  richer  varieties  of  ore, 
and  such  as  are  least  contaminated  by  siliceous  or  earthy  impurities,  and  is  con- 
sequently that  which  is  almost  universally  employed  for  smelting  the  ores  of  this 
country. 

By  the  second  method,  which  we  will  call  the  process  by  affinity,  the  ore  is  fused 
with  a  mixture  of  metallic  iron,  which  by  combining  with'  the  sulphur  liberates  the 
metelhc  lead.    This  reaction  will  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  following  equa- 

PbS  +  Pe  =  Pb  +  FeS. 

In  practice,  however,  metallic  iron  is  not  always  employed  for  this  purpose:  cast 
iron  IS  also  frequently  used,  and  in  some  instances  the  ores  of  iron  and  hammer-slaes 
are  substituted,  as  are  also  tap-cinder  and  other  secondary  products  containing  a  con- 
siderabk  percentage  of  this  metal.  None  of  these  substances  are,  however,  found  to 
be  so  efficacious  as  metallic  iron,  since  cast  iron  requires  to  be  decarburised  before  it 
can  readily  decompose  the  sulphide  of  lead,  and  the  ores  of  iron  require  the  intro- 
duction of  various  fluxes,  and  the  consequent  expenditure  of  an  additional  amount  of 
hiel.  In  all  cases,  however,  it  is  judicious  to  subject  the  ore  to  a  preliminary  roasting 
m  order  to  eliminate  a  portion  of  the  sulphur,  and  thereby  reduce  the  expenditure  of 

I'^tZZtZ'l^^T..  '^"^  ^^-^'^^     ^^"^^  -^'^^''^  its'subsequent 

We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  different  forms  given  to  roasting  furnaces  em- 
ployed  for  the  ores  treated  by  this  process,  but  would  remark  that  they  ZucntTv 
resemble  the  bins  used  for  the  preparation  of  lime,  whilst  in  some  instances  tho  otcb 
are  roasted  m  heaps  interstratified  with  wood  or  other  fuel  msrances  tiio  ores 

The  method  of  treating  ore  hy  affinity  is  particularly  adapted  to  those  varieties  thnt 
contain  a  considerable  amount  of  s  1  ca,  since  such  mineril^  ^f  floi!.!  !     i  a 
composition,  would,  by  the  formation  of  oxide  of  ?  T^U  i^^e  to  s^ 
iN-hich  It  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  extract  the  metal  ' 
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English  Process.  Treatment  by  double  decomposition. — Galona,  if  placed  in  a 
close  A'ossel  which  protects  it  from  the  action  of  the  air,  and  exposed  to  a  gradually 
increasing  temperature,  becomes  fused  without  the  elimination  of  any  lead  taking 
place,  but  ultimately  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  is  driven  off,  and  a  subsulphide  is 
formed,  which  at  a  very  elevated  temperature  is  volatilised  without  change. 

If  however,  the  vessel  bo  uncovered,  and  the  air  allowed  to  act  on  its  contents, 
oxygon  combines  with  the  sulphur,  sulphurous  acid  is  evolved,  and  the  desulphuration 
of  the  mineral  is  slowly  effected. 

Wlicn  galena  is  spread  on  the  hearth  of  a  roverberatory  ftimace,  and  is  so  placed 
as  to  present  the  largest  possible  amount  of  surface  to  oxidising  influences,  it  will  bo 
found  that  the  surface  slowly  becomes  covered  with  a  yellowish- white  crust  of  sulpLato 
of  lead.  The  oxygen  of  the  air,  by  combining  with  tho  two  elementary  bodies  of 
which  galena  is  composed,  will  evidently  produce  this  effect.  This  is  not,  however, 
the  only  chemical  change  which  takes  place  in  the  charge  under  these  circumstances  ; 
oxide  of  lead  is  produced  at  the  same  time  as  the  sulphate,  or  rather  the  formation  of 
the  oxide  is  prior  to  that  of  the  sulphate. 

In  fact,  during  tho  first  stage  of  the  operation  of  roasting,  sulphurous  acid  is 
evolved,  the  sulphur  quits  the  lead,  and  a  portion  of  that  metal  remains  in  a  free 
state.  This  becomes  oxidised  by  the  air  passing  through  the  furnace,  and  subse- 
quently a  part  of  it  combines  with  sulphuric  acid,  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  sulphu- 
rous acid,  and  sulphate  of  lead  is  the  result.  In  this  way,  after  the  expiration  of  a 
certain  period,  both  oxide  and  sulphate  of  lead  are  present  in  the  furnace. 

During  the  early  period  of  the  roasting,  when  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  is  not 
very  elevated,  the  proportion  of  sulphate  is  larger  than  that  of  the  oxide  formed,  but 
in  proportion  as  the  heat  of  the  apparatus  increases,  the  production  of  oxide  becomes 
more  considerable,  whilst  that  of  the  sulphate  diminishes. 

The  sulphate  and  oxide  thus  formed  re-act  in  their  turn  on  the  undecomposed 
galen>i,  whilst  a  portion  of  the  latter,  by  combining  with  the  sulphide  of  lead,  gives 
rise  to  the  formation  of  oxysulphide.  ,  .  , 

This  last  compound  has  no  action  on  galena,  except  to  dissolve  it  in  certain  pro- 
portions, but  is  readily  decomposed  by  the  aid  of  carbonaceous  matter. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  addition  of  carbon,  at  this  stage  of  the  operation, 
will  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  oxide  and  oxysulphide  of  lead.  ,     ,    ,  i 

Every  process  then  that  has  for  its  object  the  reduction  of  lead  ores  by  double 
decomposition,  comprises  two  principal  operations:  1st.  The  reduction  of  galena,  by 
the  aid  of  heat  and  atmospheric  air,  to  a  mixture  of  sulphide,  oxide,  and  sulphate, 
which  mutually  decompose  each  other,  with  the  elimination  of  metalhc  lead ;  ind. 
The  reduction  of  the  oxysulphide  by  the  addition  of  carbonaceous  matter. 

The  Reverberatoru  Furnace.— reverberatory  furnace  employed  for  the  treatment 
of  galena  is  composed,  like  all  other  furnaces  of  this  description,  of  three  distinct 
■narts,— the  fire-place,  the  hearth,  and  the  chimney.  i      .     ■  . 

^  The  hearth  has  to  V  certain  extent  the  form  of  a  funnel,  of  which  the  lowest  point 
is  on  the  front  side  of  the  furnace  immediately  below  the  middle  door.  The  molten 
SeS.  descending  from  every  side  along  the  incUned  bottom  or  sole  is  coUeeted  in 
Sis  receptacle,  Ind  is  ultimately  run  off  by  means  of  a  proper  tap-hole.  This  tap- 
bnlft  iq  durine  the  operation,  closed  by  a  pellet  of  clay.  „  ,    „    ,  -i 

The  incZation  of^he  hearth  is  more  rapid  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fire-bridge  tjian 
toward  the  chimney,  in  order  that  the  liquid  metal  may  no  be  too  long  exposed  to 
thl  oxidisinR  and  vol  itilising  influences  of  a  current  of  strongly-heated  air. 

Th?Snsions  riven  to  these  furnaces,  as  well  as  the  weight  of  the  charge  operated 
on  at  one  tSe!  va?;  considerably  in  different  localities,  X^l'^rtf  is  5  fS  9 
the  following  measurements  are  usually  employed  :-Tlie       f^^f . 
uie  louuvvmg         .    ,  1  the  thickness  of  the  fire-bridge  1  foot  6  inches,  the 

„Wch  ar.  abti.™ah«i  a,  1,  2  »"J    — aro 

doors  on  the  one  side  are  known  as  the  front  doors,  wnu&c  luose  furnace 
•called  the  back  doors.    Immediately  beneath  the  dopr  on  the  front  side  of  the 
is  situated  the  ii;pn  pan  into  TS^^        fire-bricks,  covered 

The  bottom  of  this  arrangement  ^«  .^Xess    In  order  to  form  this  bottom, 

by  a  layer  of  vitrified  slags,  of        P'^^^^' ^^ht  the  damper  raised. 
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become  sufficiently  fused,  thoy  are,  by  means  of  rakes  and  paddles,  made  to  assume 
the  required  form.  The  charge  employed,  as  before  stated,  varies  in  almost  every 
establishment.  In  the  North,  however,  smaller  charges  are  used  than  in  most  other 
localities.  At  Newcastle,  and  in  the  neighboiirhood,  the  charge  varies  from  12  to  14 
cwts. ;  in  Wales,  and  near  Bristol,  21-cwt.  charges  are  treated ;  whilst  in  Cornwall, 
charges  of  30  cwts.  are  not  unfrequently  worked.  The  time  required  for  smelting  a 
charge  varies  with  its  weight  and  the  nature  of  the  ores,  from  6  to  24  hours.  _ 

In  some  cases  the  ore  is  introduced  raw  into  the  furnace,  whilst  in  others  it  under- 
goes a  preliminary  roasting  previous  to  its  introduction.  Eich  ores  are  generally 
smelted  without  being  first  calcined ;  but  the  poorer  varieties,  and  particularly  those 
which  contain  large  quantities  of  iron  pyrites,  are,  In  most  instances,  subjected  to 
roasting  in  a  separate  furnace. 

In  order  to  understand  more  clearly  the  operation  of  smelting  in  furnaces  of  this 
description,  we  will  suppose  that  a  charge  has  just  been  tapped  off,  and  that,  after 
thoroughly  clearing  the  hearth,  a  fresh  charge  of  raw  ores  has  been  introduced. 
During  the  first  part  of  the  operation  of  roasting,  which  xisually  occupies  about  two 
hours,  the  doors  are  taken  off  to  admit  free  access  of  air,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of 
cooling  the  furnace,  which  has  been  strongly  heated  at  the  close  of  the  preceding 
operation.  No  fuel  is  at  this  period  .charged  upon  the  grate,  since  the  heat  of  the 
furnace  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  effect  the  elimination  of  the  first  portions  of  sulphur. 
The  ore  is  carefully  stirred,  for  the  purpose  of  constantly  presenting  a  fresh  surface 
to  oxidising  influences,  and  when  white  fumes  are  no  longer  observed  to  pass  off  in 
large  quantities,  a  little  coal  may  be  thrown  on  the  grate,  and  the  temperature  gradu- 
ally elevated  until  the  charge  becomes  slightly  clammy  and  adheres  to  the  rake. 
When  the  roasting  is  considered  as  being  sufficiently  advanced,  the  smelter  turns  his 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  fire,  taking  care  to  remove  the  clinkers  and  get  the  grate 
into  proper  condition  for  the  reception  of  a  fresh  supply  of  fuel.  The  furnace  doors 
are  now  closed,  and  a  strong  heat  is  kept  up  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the 
smelter  examines  the  condition  of  his  charge  by  removing  one  of  the  doors.  If  the 
operation  is  progressing  satisfactorily,  and  the  lead  flowing  freely  and  passing  without 
obstriiction  into  the  tap,  the  firing  is  continued  a  little  longer ;  but  when  the  ores 
have  been  found  to  have  taken  fire,  or  are  lying  unevenly  on  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
nace, the  position  of  the  charge  is  changed  by  the  use  of  an  iron  paddle.  During 
this  operation  the  furnace  becomes  partially  cooled,  and  the  reduction  of  temperatiu'e 
thus  obtained  is  frequently  foimd  to  produce  decompositions,  which  facilitate  the  re- 
duction of  the  charge.  In  the  case  of  extremely  refractory  ores,  this  alternate  heating 
and  cooling  of  the  furnace  is  sometimes  almost  indispensable,  whilst,  in  other  in- 
stances, their  being  once  or  twice  raked  over  is  all  the  manipulation  that  is  required. 

We  will  suppose  that  four  hours  have  now  elapsed  since  the  charging  of  the  fur- 
nace, and  that  the  charge  has  run  down  the  inclined  sole  towards  the  tap.  The 
smelter  now  examines  the  condition  of  the  scoriae,  and  adds  a  couple  of  shovelfuls  of 
lime  and  three  or  four  shovelfuls  of  small  coals,  the  amount  and  relative  proportions 
of  these  being  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  aspect  of  the  slags.  The  charge  is 
now,  by  means  of  proper  tools,  again  raised  to  the  breast  of  the  furnace,  and  the  firing 
continued  until  the  charge  has  run  down  into  the  tap-hole.  The  foreman  now  takes 
his  rake  and  feels  if  any  lumps  remain  in  an  unfused  condition,  and  if  he  finds  all  to 
be  in  a  fluid  state  he  calls  his  assistant  from  the  other  side,  and  by  the  addition  of  a 
small  quantity  of  lime  and  fine  coal,  makes  the  slag  assume  a  pasty  or  rather  doughy 
consistency.  By  the  aid  of  his  paddle  he  now  pushes  this  compound  up  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  furnace,  where  it  is  drawn  by  an  assistant  through  the  back  doOr  into 
a  trough  containing  water.  Whilst  the  assistant  is  doing  this,  the  foreman  is  busily 
engaged  in  tapping  off  the  metal  into  the  iron  pan  in  front  of  the  furnace,  from  which, 
when  sufficiently  cooled,  it  is  laded  out  into  suitable  moulds. 

The  total  duration  of  the  operation  may  be  about  six  hours. 

To  build  a  furnace  of  the  above  description,  5,000  common  bricks,  2,000  fire-bricks, 
and  2J  tons  of  fire  clay  are  required.  In  addition  to  this,  must  be  reckoned  the  iron- 
work, the  expense  of  which  will  be  much  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  armatures 
employed  and  the  locality  in  which  the  furnace  is  constructed. 

The  amount  of  fuel  employed  for  the  treatment  of  a  ton  of  lead  ore  varies  not  only 
in  relation  to  the  richness  of  the  mineral,  but  is  also  much  influenced  by  the  nature  of 
the  associated  matrix  and  the  calorific  value  of  the  fuel  itself.  The  loss  of  metal  ex- 
perienced during  the  operation  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  richness  of  the  ore  treated 
and  the  skill  and  attention  of  the  foreman. 

In  the  North  about  12  cwts.  of  coal  are  consumed  in  the  elaboration  of  1  ton  of 
ore,  and  the  loss  of  metal  on  60  per  cent,  ore  may  be  estimated  at  about  12  per  cent., 
ot  which  about  6^  per  cent,  is  subsequently  recovered  from  the  slag  and  fumes  At  a 
well-conducted  smelting  works,  situated  in  the  west  of  Jingland,  in  which  the -average 
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assay  of  tho  ores  smoltod  during  the  year  was  76J.  the  yield  from  the  smelting  fur- 
naces was  68 J  per  cent.,  and  the  coal  used  per  ton  of  ore  was  13j  cwts.  Tho  lead 
recovered  from  tho  ping  and  fumes  amounted  to  2|  per  cent.,  nuiking  tho  total  yield 
of  metiil  71^  per  cent.,  and  the  loss  on  tho  assay  produce  45  per  cent. 

In  this  establishment  tho  men  aro  paid  from  7s.  6d,  to  12«.  6d.  per  ton  of  lead,  in 
accordance  with  tho  nature  of  the  ores  operated  on. 

In  one  establishment  the  process  before  described  is  somewhat  varied.  The  charge 
employed  is  21  cwts.  This  is  run  down  and  tapped  off  at  the  expiration  of  6  hours, 
and  about  9  pigs  of  1-^  cwt.  each  usually  obtained.  A  second  cliarge  of  21  cwts.  is 
then  dropped  in,  and,,  as  soon  as  it  is  roasted,  mixed  with  tho  sbigs  of  tho  former 
operation.  The  whole  is  then  run  down  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  slags  drawn  and  tho 
lead  tiipped  oflP  in  9  hours.  The  produce  of  the  second  or  double  charge  is  from  14 
to  15  pigs. 

If  the  ores  are  difficult  to  flow,  16  to  16|  hours  are  required  for  the  two  charges. 
A  small  quantity  of  black  slag  from  the  slag  hearth  is  employed  for  drying  up. 

Mgs.  1331,  1332,  1333,  represent  tho  reverberatory  furnace  at  the  Marquis  of 
Westminster's  lead-smelting  works,  two  miles  from  Holywell.  The  hearth  is  hollowed 
out  below  the  middle  door  of  the  furnace ;  it  slopes  from  the  back  and  ends  towards 
this  basin.  The  distance  from  the  lowest  point  of  this  concavity  up  to  the  sill  of  the 
door,  is  usually  24  inches,  but  it  is  sometimes  a  little  less,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 

1331 


1332 


1333 
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ores  to  be  smelted.  This  surface  has  no  liole  for  running  off  the  slag,  above  the  level 
of  the  tap-hole  for  the  lead,  like  the  smelting  furnace  of  Lea,  near  Matlock.  A  single 
rhimnev  stack  serves  for  all  the  establishment ;  and  receives  all  tjie  flues  of  the  vanous 
roasting  and  reducing  furnaces.  Fig.  1333  gives  an  idea  of  the  distribution  of  these 
flues,  a  a  a,  &c.,  are  the  furnaces ;  b,  the  flues,  18  inches  square;  these  lead  ftom 
each  furnace  to  the  principal  conduit  c,  which  is  5  feet  deep  by  2^  ^ 
deep  bv  3  wide ;  c  is  a  round  chamber,  15  feet  in  diameter ;  /is  a  conduit,  7  feet  high 
by  5  wide;  ^another,  6  feet  high  by  3  wide  The  <:Mmney  at  A  has  a  diam^^^ 
bottom  of  30  feet,  at  top  of  12  feet,  includingthethickness  of  its  |,^na^^^^^ 
cated  cone  100  feet  high ;  whose  base  standsupon  a  hxll  a  little  way  from  tho  furnaces, 
and  62  feet  above  their  level.  ,     _    i,-m„„  . 

a,  Jigs,  1331,  1332,  is  the  grate ;  h,  the  door  of  the  fire-place ;  c,  ^J^™^^^ 
d,  the  arched  roof;  e,  the  hearth  ;  //  /,  &c.,  the  working  doors;  gg  ^^f 
into  one  conduit,  which  leads  to  the  subterranean  condensing-chamber  c,  and  thence  to 
the  general  chimney ;  h,  a  hopper-shaped  opening  in  the  top  of  the  furnace,  for  sup- 

^^ThfsmrgSficent  structure  is  not  destined  solely  for  the  reduction  of  the  ores,  but 
also  for  dissipating  all  the  vapours  which  might  prove  noxious  to  the  health  of  the 
work-people  and  to  vegetation 
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The  ores  smelted  at  Holj^vell  are  very  refractory  galenas,  mixed  with  blende,  cala- 
mine, pyrites,  carbonate  of  lime,  &c.,  but  without  any  fluoride  of  calcium.  They  serve 
mutually  as  fluxes  to  one  another.  The  coal  is  of  inferior  quality.  The  sole  of  each 
furnace  is  formed  of  slags  obtained  in  the  smelting,  and  they  are  all  of  one  kind.  In 
constructing  it,  7  or  8  tons  of  these  slags  are  first  thrown  iipon  the  brick  area  of  the 
hearth ;  are  made  to  melt  by  a  brisk  fire,  and  in  their  stiffening  state,  as  they  cool,  they 
permit  the  bottom  to  bo  sloped  and  hollowed  into  the  desired  shape.  Four  workmen, 
two  at  each  side  of  the  furnace  perform  this  task. 

The  ordinary  charge  of  ore  for  one  smelting  operation  is  20  cwts.,  and  it  is  introduced 
tlirough  the  hopper.  An  assistant  placed  at  the  back  doors  spreads  it  equally  over  the 
whole  hearth  with  a  rake ;  the  furnace  being  meanwhile  heated  only  with  the  declining 
fire  of  a  preceding  operation.  No  regular  fire  is  made  during  the  first  two  hours,  but 
a  gentle  heat  merely  is  kept  up  by  throwing  one  or  two  shovelfuls  of  small  coal  upon 
the  grate  from  time  to  time.  All  the  doors  are  closed,  and  the  register-plate  of  the 
chimney  lowered. 

The  outer  basin  in  front  of  the  furnace  is  at  this  time  filled  with  the  lead  derived 
from  a  former  process,  the  metal  being  covered  with  slags.  A  rectangidar  slit  above 
the  tap-hole  is  left  open,  and  remains  so  during  the  whole  time  of  the  operation,  unless 
the  lead  should  rise  in  the  interior  basin  above  the  level  of  that  orifice ;  in  which  case 
a  little  mound  must  be  raised  before  it. 

The  two  doors  in  front  furthest  from  the  fire  being  soon  opened,  the  head-smelter 
throws  in  through  them,  upon  the  sole  of  the  furnace,  the  slags  swimming  upon  the 
bath  of  lead,  and  a  little  while  afterwards  he  opens  the  tap-hole,  and  runs  oS  the  me- 
tallic lead  reduced  from  these  slags.  At  the  same  time  his  assistant  turns  over  the  ore 
with  his  paddle,  through  the  back  doors.  These  being  again  closed,  while  the  above 
two  front  doors  are  open,  the  smelter  throws  a  shovelful  of  small  coal  or  coke  cinder 
upon  the  lead-bath,  and  works  the  whole  together,  turning  over  the  ore  with  the  paddle 
or  iron  oar.  About  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  the  commencement  of  the  operation, 
he  throws  back  upon  the  sole  of  the  hearth  the  fresh  slags  which  then  float  upon  the 
bath  of  the  outer  basin,  and  which  are  mixed  with  coaly  matter.  He  next  turns  over 
these  slags,  as  well  as  the  ore  with  the  paddle,  and  shuts  all  the  doors.  At  this  time 
the  smelter  lades  off  the  lead  into  the  pig-moulds. 

The  assistant  now  turns  over  the  ore  once  more  through  the  back  doors.  A  little 
more  than  an  hour  after  the  operation  began,  a  quantity  of  lead  proceeding  from  the 
slag  last  remelted  is  run  off  by  the  tap ;  being  usually  in  such  quantity  as  to  fill  one 
half  of  the  outer  basin.  Both  the  workmen  then  turn,  over  the  ore,  with  the  paddles, 
at  the  several  doors  of  the  furnace.  Its  interior  is  at  this  time  of  a  dull  red  heat ;  the 
roasting  being  carried  on  rather  by  the  combustion  of  the  sulphurous  ingredients,  than 
by  the  action  of  the  smaU  quantity  of  coal  in  the  grate.  The  smelter^  after  ehutting 
the  front  doors,  with  the  exception  of  that  next  the  fire-bridge,  lifts  off  the  fresh  slags 
lying  upon  the  surface  of  the  outside  bath,  drains  them,  and  throws  them  back  into 
the  furnace. 

An  hour  and  a  half  after  the  commencement,  the  lead  begins  to  ooze  out  in  smaU 
quantities  from  the  ore ;  but  little  should  be  suffered  to  flow  before  two  hours  have 
expired.  About  this  time  the  two  workmen  open  all  the  doors,  and  turn  over  the  ore, 
each  at  his  own  side  of  the  furnace.  An  hour  and  three  quarters  after  the  beginning, 
there  are  few  vapours  in  the  furnace,  its  temperature  being  very  moderate.  No  more 
lead  18  then  seen  to  flow  upon  the  sloping  hearth.  A  little  coal  being  thrown  into  the 
grate  to  raise  the  heat  slightly,  the  workmen  turn  over  the  ore,  and  then  close  all  the 

^yojio^^s,  the        fire  or  roasting  being  completed,  and  the  doors 

™i  //^if-  if  r  ^  \^  '^^"'^  ^  ^""'^  ^^^^  ^^^0^  the  grate  to  give  the 

second  fire  which  lasts  during  25  minutes.  When  the  doors  are  now  opened,  the  inside 

in/  T  •  rrt  ''"^  °?\°^!  ^"'l  lead  flows  down  from  every  side  towards 
the  inner  basin  The  smelter  with  his  rake  or  paddle  pushes  the  slags  upon  that  basin 
back  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  sole,  and  his  assistant  spreads  them  uniformly  over 
the  surface  through  the  back  doors.  The  smelter  next  throws  in  by  his  middle  door  I 
few  shovelfuls  of  quicklime  upon  the  lead-bath.  The  assistant  meanwhile  for  a  quartet 
of  an  hour  works  the  ore  and  the  slags  together  through  the  three  back  doors  and 
then  spreads  them  out,  while  the  smelter  pushes  the  slags  from  the  surface  of  the  inner 
basin  bade  to  the  upper  part  of  the  sole."^  The  doors  bing  now  left  open  fofa  Se 
.rhilo  the  interior  remains  in  repose,  the  metallic  lead,  which  had  been  pushed  back  S 
the  slags,  flows  down  into  the  basin.   This  occasional  cooling  of  the  fiSnfce  is  thoSt 

r?dTatr  -Pecially  from 

thJor^'e'^Thr-if  L^^^  workmen  resume  their  rakes,  and  turnover  the  slags  along  with^ 
the  ore.   Three  hours  after  the  commencement  a  little  more  fuel  is  put  into  the  gr?te. 
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•meroly  to  keep  up  a  modorato  heat  of  the  furnaco  during  the  paddling.  After  three 
hours  and  ten  minutes,  the  grato  being  charged  with  fuel  for  the  third  fire,  the  register 
is  completely  opened,  the  doors  are  all  shut,  and  the  furnaco  is  left  in  this  state  for 
three  quarters  of  an  hour.  In  nearly  four  liours  from  the  commencement,  all  the  doors 
being  opened,  the  assistant  levels  the  surfaces  with  his  rake,  in  order  to  favour  the 
descent  of  any  drops  of  lead ;  and  then  spreads  the  slags,  which  are  pushed  l«ick  towards 
him  by  the  smoltor.  The  latter  now  throws  in  a  fresh  quantity  of  lime,  with  the  view 
not  niorcly  of  covering  the  load-bath  and  preventing  its  oxidation,  but  of  rendering  the 
slags  loss  fluid. 

Ten  minutes  after  the  third  fire  is  completed,  the  smelter  puts  a  new  charge  of  fuel 
on  the  grate,  and  shuts  the  doors  of  the  furnace  to  give  it  the  fourth  fire.  In  four  hours 
and  forty  minutes  from  the  commencement,  this  fire  being  finished,  the  doors  arc 
opened,  the  smelter  pierces  the  tap-hole  to  discharge  the  lead  into  the  outer  basin,  and 
throws  some  quicklime  upon  the  slags  in  the  inner  basin.  He  then  pushes  the  sings 
thus  dried  top  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  hearth,  and  his  assistant  rakes  them  cut  by 
the  back  doors. 

The  whole  operation  of  a  smelting  shift  takes  about  four  hours  and  a  half,  or  at  most 
fire  hours,  in  which  foiir  periods  may  be  distinguished : — 

1,  The  first  fire  for  roasting  the  ores  requires  very  moderate  firing,  and  lasts  two 
hours. 

2,  The  second  fire,  or  smelting,  requires  a  higher  heat,  with  shut  doors  ;  at  the  end 
the  slags  ate  dried     with  lime,  and  the  furnace  is  also  allowed  to  cool  a  little.  _ 

3,  4.  The  last  two  periods,  or  the  third  axiA  fourth  fires,  are  likewise  two  sroeltings  or 
foundings,  and  differ  from  the  first  only  in  requiring  a  higher  temperature.  The  heat 
is  greatest  in  the  last.  The  form  and  dimensions  of  the  furnace  ate  calculated  to  cause 
a  uniform  distribution  of  heat  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  hearth.  Sometimes  billets 
of  green  wood  are  plunged  into  the  metallic  lead  of  the  outer  basin,  causing  an  ebulli- 
tion which  favours  the  separation  of  the  slags,  and  consequently  the  production  of  a 
purer  lead  ;  but  no  more  metallic  metal  is  obtained. 

Ten  cwts.  of  coal  are  consumed  at  Holywell  in  smelting  one  ton  of  the  lead-ore  schlich 
or  sludge  ;  but  at  Grassington,  near  Skipton  in  Yorkshire,  with  a  similar  furnace  worked 
with  a  slower  heat,  the  operation  taking  from  seven  hours  to  seven  hours  and  a  half, 

instead  of  five,  only  7^  cwts.  of 
coal  are  consumed.  But  here  the 
ores  are  less  refractory,  have  the 
benefit  of  fluor-spar  as  a  flux,  and 
are  more  exhausted  of  their  metal, 
being  smelted  upon  a  less  sloping 
hearth. 

The  ore-hearth.— Thxs  furnace, 
called  by  the  French  foumeau 
ecossais,  is  from  22  to  24  inches 
in  height  and  1  foot  by  li  in  area 
inside ;  but  its  horizontal  section, 
always  rectangular,  varies  much 
in  its  dimensions  at  different 
C,  TuySl'e.   M,  Workstone.  F,  Lead-pot.  j^^^jg^      ^-^^^^     j;^^  1334. 

Treatment  of  lead  ores  by  the  Seotch  furnace  or  ore-hearth  -TUs^^^^^^ 
RTunloved  in  the  counties  of  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  Durham  ior  ine 
S^g  of  lead  ores,  which  were  formerly  carried  to  them  without  any  prepara^^^^^^ 

ij^r?:;^sr°^^in;=s^s^^ 

itself  mote  completely  across  the  matters  containec  in  the  ftirnace. 

up  the  hearth-bottom,  and  space  be  ow  the  ^^^i^^^^^^'^^^l^^^^^^^  thl 
kindled  before  the  nozzle  of  the  bellows.  The  P.^T^'^^^^TL  intervals,  a  body  of 
^hole  in  a  blaze,  and  by  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  coal  at  ^jj^^^^^^^^^^,^ 
fire  is  obtained,  filling  the  hearth,  Coasted  ore  '^^^.^^^^^^^^^^  ZfSrod  hot 
fire,  between  the  forestone  a^d  FPfone,  w  nch  mm^^^^^^ 
and  reduced;  the  lead  from  it  sinking  down  and  coliecnn^ 

Other  portions  of  ore  of  10  or  .12  lbs.  each  -^^"/^Vjf  J;  ^  ,  d^^^^^^^  and 
contents  of  the  hearth  are  ^^^rred  and  kept  op  ^"^^"^1  of  lead.  The 

examined  upon  the  workstone,  until  the  hearth  Dotcom  uecu 
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hearth  may  now  be  considered  in  its  regular  ■working  state,  having  a  mass  of  heated 
fuel,  mixed  with  partly-fused  and  semi-reduced  ore,  called  Bronze,  floating  \ipon  a 
stratum  of  melted  lead.    The  smelting  shift  is  then  regularly  proceeded  with  by  the 
two  workmen,  as  follows  : — The  fire  being  made  up,  a  stratum  of  ore  is  spread  upon 
the  horizontal  surface  of  the  brouse,  and  the  whole  suffered  to  remain  exposed  to  the 
blast  for  the  space  of  about  five  minutes.    At  the  end  of  that  time,  one  man  plunges 
a  poker  into  the  fluid  lead,  in  the  hearth  bottom  below  the  hrouze,  and  raises  the 
whole  lip,  at  different  places,  so  as  to  loosen  and  open  the  brouze,  and  in  doing  so,  to 
pull  a  part  of  it  forwards  upon  the  workstone,  allowing  the  recently-added  ore  to  sink 
down  into  the  body  of  the  hearth.    The  poker  •  is  now  exchanged  for  a  shovel, 
with  a  head  6  inches  square,  with  which  the  brouze  is  examined  upon  the  workstone, 
and  any  lumps  that  may  have  been  too  much  fused,  broken  to  pieces ;  those  which  are 
so  far  agglutinated  by  the  heat,  as  to  be  quite  hard,  and  further  known  by  their  bright- 
ness, being  picked  out,  and  thrown  aside,  to  be  afterwards  smelted  in  the  slag  hearth. 
They  are  called  '  grey  slags.'    A  little  slaked  lime,  in  powder,  is  then  spread  upon 
the  brouze,  which  has  been  drawn  forward  upon  the  workstone,  if  it  exhibit  a  pasty 
appearance ;  and  a  portion  of  coal  is  added  to  the  hearth,  if  necessary,  which  tlin 
workman  knows  by  experience.    In  the  mean  time,  his  fellow  workman,  or  shoulder 
fellow,  clears  the  opening,  through  which  the  blast  passes  into  the  hearth,  with  a 
shovel,  and  places  a  peat  immediately  above  it,  which  he  holds  in  its  proper  situation, 
until  it  is  fixed,  by  the  return  of  all  the  brouze,  from  the  workstone  into  the  hearth. 
The  fire  is  made  up  again  into  the  shape  before  described,  a  stratum  of  fresh  ore  spread 
upon  the  part,  and  the  operation  of  stirring,  breaking  the  lumps  upon  the  workstone, 
and  picking  out  the  hard  slags  repeated,  after  the  expiration  of  a  few  minutes,  exactly 
in  the  same  manner.    At  every  stirring  a  fresh  peat  is  put  above  the  nozzle  of  the 
bellows,  which  divides  the  blast,  and  causes  it  to  be  distributed  all  over  the  hearth  ; 
and  as  it  burns  away  into  light  ashes,  an  opening  is  left  for  the  blast  to  issue  freely 
into  the  body  of  the  brouze.    The  soft  and  porous  nature  of  dried  peat  renders  it  very 
suitable  for  this  purpose ;  but,  in  some  instances,  where  a  deficiency  of  peats  has 
occurred,  blocks  of  wood  of  the  same  size  have  been  used  with  little  disadvantage.  As 
the  smelting  proceeds,  the  reduced  lead,  filtering  down  through  all  parts  of  the  brouze 
mto  the  hearth  bottom,  flows  through  the  channel,  out  of  which  it  is  laded  into  a 
proper  mould,  and  formed  into  pigs. 

The  principal  particulars  to  be  attended  to  in  managing  an  ore-hearth  properlv 
during  the  smelting  shift  are  these:  First.-It  is  very  important  to  employ  a 
proper  blast,  which  should  be  carefully  regulated,  so  as  to  be  neither  too  weak  nor 
too  powerful.  Too  weak  a  blast  would  not  excite  the  requisite  heat  to  reduce  the  ore. 
and  one  too  powerful  has  the  effect  of  fusing  the  contents  of  the  hearth  into  slags 
In  this  particu  ar  no  certain  rules  can  be  given;  for  the  same  blast  is  not  suitable 
T  °^  T'  f  o^t/^ee-grained  galena,  of  great  specific  gravity,  being 
ve^  fusible,  and  easily  reduced,  requires  a  moderate  blast;  while  the  harder  and 
lighter  varieties,  many  of  which  contain  more  or  less  iron,  and  are  often  found  rich 
:n  silver  require  a  blast  considerably  stronger.  In  all  cases,  it  is  most  essential,  that 
the  blast  should  be  no  more  than  sufBcient  to  reduce  the  ore,  after  every  other  neces- 
sary precaution  IS  taken  in  working  the  hearth.  Second.-The  blast  should  be  as 
mijch  divided  as  possible,  and  made  to  pass  through  every  part  of  the  brouze.  Third. 
-The  hearth  should  be  vigorously  stirred,  at  due  intervals,  and  part  of  its  contents 
exposed  upon  the  workstone;  when  the  partially-fused  lumpL  shoiUd  be  well  broken  to 

rt"\his"b  erk''"f  "'"'^       'r"^^^  ^-^^"fi^^-  «°  -  slags,  caTelilly  p^^^^^^^ 

out.  This  breaking  to  pieces,  and  exposure  of  the  hottest  part  of  the  broi^e  uuon 
the  workstone,  has  a  most  beneficial  effect  in  promoting  its  rednSion  into  S  for 
the  atmospheric  air  immediately  acts  upon  it,  and,  in  that  heated  state  the  sulphS 

£tl'^-a??    f  f    '^Tl  ^^■''^  ^^^^'^^  flo^s  most  abundantly  out  of  the  hearth 

ratmosnLr^^^^  FourTh  '  T?'  ^^'.^^'^'^^       ^''^  «P^«^d      and  exposed  to 

the  atmosphere.    Fourth.- The  quantity  of  lime  used  should  be  no  more  than  is  iust 

necessary  to  thicken  the  brouze  sufficiently;  as  it  does  not  in  the  least  cSbute  to 

reduce  the  ore  by  any  chemical  effect:  its  use  is  merely  to  render  the  bro^ize  L  s 

pasty.  If  from  the  heat  being  too  great,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  ore  it  haTa  dis 

position  to  become  very  soft.    Fifth.-Coal  should  also  be  supplied  Tiidiciouslv    f nn 

much  unnecessarily  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  brouze.  and  can's?ng  t^^tanh^t;  gS 

When  the  ore  is  of  a  description  to  smelt  readily,  and  the'henrHi  ia  ^r,ii  ,v,        i  • 
every  particular,  it  works  with  but  a  small  quantity  of  Souze  ^iiMwf  ^ 
stirred,  and  is  easily  kept  open  and  permeable  to  the  blS    Thl  I  ^  f •  '  '^'^  ""^^ 
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continuod,  or  practised  at  longer  intervals,  the  hearth  quickly  gets  too  hot,  and  imme- 
diately begins  to  agglutinate  together;  rendering  evident  the  necessity  of  these 
operations  to  the  successlul  management  of  the  process.  It  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  those  effects  tiiko  place,  when  it  is  considered,  that  in  smelting  by  means 
of  the  oru-hoartli,  it  is  the  oxygen  of  the  blast  and  of  the  atmosphere  which  principally 
accomplishes  the  reduction  ;  and  the  point  to  be  chiefly  attended  to  consists  in  exposing 
the  ore  to  its  action,  at  tlio  proper  temperature,  and  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. The  importxince  of  having  the  ores  free  from  impurities  is  also  evident ; 
for  the  stony  or  eartliy  matter  it  contains  impedes  the  smelting  process,  and  increases 
the  quantity  of  slags.  A  very  slight  difference  of  composition  of  perfectly-dressed  ore 
may  readily  be  understood  to  affect  its  reducibility ;  and  hence  it  is,  that  ore  from 
diftbront  veins,  or  the  same  vein  in  different  strata,  as  before  observed,  is  frequently 
fouud  tOi\work  very  differently  when  smelted  singly  in  the  hearth.  It  happens,  there- 
fore, that  with  the  best  workmen,  some  varieties  of  ore  require  more  coal  and  lime,  and 
a  greater  degree  of  heat  than  others  ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  forestoneis  made 
moveable,  so  as  to  answer  for  ore  which  works  either  with  a  large  or  a  small  quantity 
of  broaze. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  duration  of  a  smelting  shift  is  from  12  to  16  hours,  at  the 
end  of  which  time,  with  every  precaution,  the  hearth  is  apt  to  become  too  hot,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  stop  for  some  time,  in  order  that  it  may  cool.  At  miUs  where  the 
smelting  shift  is  12  hours,  the  hearths  usually  go  on  12  hours,  and  are  suspended  6  ; 
four  and  a  half  or  five  bings  >  of  ore  (36  to  40  cwts.)  are  smelted  during  a  shift,  and  the 
two  men  who  mianage  the  hearth  work  each  four  shifts  per  week  ;  terminating  their 
week's  work  at  3  o'clock  on  "Wednesday  afternoon.  They  are  succeeded  by  two  other 
workmen,  who  also  work  four  12-hour  shifts ;  the  last  of  which  they  finish  at  i  o'clock 
on  Saturday.  In  these  eight  shifts,  from  36  to  40  bings  of  ore  are  smelted,  which, 
when  of  good  quality,  produce  from  9  to  10  fodders"  of  lead.  At  other  mills  where 
the  shift  is  14  or  15  hours,  the  furnace  is  kindled  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
worked  until  6  or  7  in  the  evening  each  day,  six  days  in  the  week  ;  during  this  shift 
5  or  5h  bings  of  ore  are  smelted,  and  two  men  at  one  hearth,  in  the  early  part  of  each 
week,  work  three  such  shifts,  producing  about  4  fodders  of  lead— two  other  men  work 
each  three  shifts  in  the  latter  part  of  the  week,  making  the  total  quantity  smelted  per 
week,  in  one  hearth,  from  30  to  33  bings. 

Hearth-ends  and  Smelter's  fume.— In  the  operation  of  smelting,  as  already  described, 
it  happens  that  particles  of  unreduced  and  semi-reduced  ore  are  continually  expelled 
from  the  hearth,  partly  by  the  force  of  the  blast,  but  principally  by  the  decrepita- 
tion of  the  ore  on  the  application  of  heat.  This  ore  is  mixed  with  a  portion  of 
the  fuel  and  lime  made  use  of  in  smelting,  all  of  which  are  deposited  upon  the  top 
of  the  smelting-hearth,  and  are  caEed  hearth-ends.  It  is  customary  to  remove  the 
hearth-ends  from  time  to  time,  and  deposit  them  in  a  convenient  place  until  the  end 
of  the  year,  or  some  shorter  period,  when  they  are  washed  to  get  nd  of  the  earthy 
matter  they  may  contain,  and  the  metallic  portion  is  roasted  at  a  strong  heat,  until 
it  begins  to  soften  and  cohere  into  lumps,  and  afterwards  smelted  m  the  ore-hearth, 
exactly  in  the  same  way  as  ore  undergoing  that  operation  for  the  first  time,  as  already 

'^lus  difficult  to  state  what  quantity  of  hearth-ends  are  produced  by  the  smelting  of 
a  given  quantity  of  ore,  but  in  one  instance  the  heartli-ends  produced  m  smelting  9,7ol 
bings  on  being  roasted  and  reduced  in  the  ore-hearth,  yielded  of  common  lead  31  o 
cwts  'and  the  grey  slags  separated  in  this  process  gave,  by  treatment  m  the  slag- 
Wh  47  cwts!of  slal-lead;  making  the  total  quantity  of  lead  362  cwts.,  which  is 
■It  the  rate  of  3  cwts.  2  qrs.  23  lbs.  from  the  smelting  of  100  bmgs  of  ore. 
'  Slaa-hearth.— The  various  slags  obtained  from  the  different  operations  of  lead 
smelting  are  divided  into  two  classes.  Those  which  do  not  contain  a  sufficient  amount 
73  to  pay  for  further  treatment  are  thrown  away  as  useless,  whilst  those  m 
whiX  the  percentage  of  lead  is  sufficiently  large  are  treated  by  the  slag-hearUi 

1335  1336  represent  a  slag-hearth,  the  fourncau  a  7,mncl,c  (elbow  furnace) 
of  fl  f  French,  and  theKrummofen  (crooked  furnace)  of  the  Germans ;  such  as  is  used 
1  M^::7oov,  in  Cumberland,  for\he  rediiction  of  the  l-^^^^fj^  Jj^^^^^^^^^^ 
Scotch  furnace     The  shaft  is  a  parallelopiped,  whose  base  is  26  inches  by  /4  Irenes  n 
SeitsideT^nd  whose  height  il  3  feet ;  the  sole-plate     of  cast  iro^^^^^^^^^ 

the  sole-plate,  leaving  an  empty  space  between  them.   The  back  side  is  made  of  c.t 
'  lbing=8o^vt^.  •  1  fociaer=21  cwt«. 
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iron,  from  the  sole-plate  to  the  horizoutal  tuyere  in  its  middle  ;  but  above  this  point 
it  is  made  of  sandstone.  The  tuy^sro  is  from  1^  to  2  inches  in  diameter.  In  front  of 
the  fore-hearth  b,  a  cistern,  e,  is  placed,  through  Tvhi9h  water  continually  flows,  so 


1335 


1336 


V 


mm 


that  the  slags  ■which  spontaneously  overflow  the  fore-hearth  may  become  inflated  and 
divided,  whereby  the  lead  disseminated  through  them  may  be  readily  separated  by 
washing.  The  lead  itself  flows  from  the  fore-hearth  b,  through  an  orifice  into  an  iron 
pot,  /,  which  is  kept  over  a  fire.  The  motal  obtained  from  this  slag-hearth  is  much 
less  pure  than  that  extracted  directly  from  the  ore. 

The  whole  bottom  of  the  furnace  is  filled  to  a  height  of  1 7  inches,  that  is,  to  ■within 
2  or  3  inches  of  the  tuyere,  with  the  rubbish  of  coke  reduced  to  coarse  powder  and 
beat  strongly  down.  At  each  smelting  shift,  this  bed  must  be  made  anew,  and  the 
interior  of  the  furnace  above  the  tuyere  repaired,  ■with  the  exception  of  the  front,  con- 
sisting of  cast  iron.  In  advance  of  the  furnace  there  is  a  basin  of  reception,  -which  is 
also  filled  -with  coke  rubbish.  Farther  off  is  the  pit,  full  of  -water,  replenished  by  a 
cold  stream,  which  incessantly  runs  in  through  a  pipe.  The  scoriae,  in  flowing  out  of 
the  furnace,  pass  over  the  coke  bed  in  the  basin  of  reception,  and  then  fall  into  the 
water,  whose  coolness  makes  them  fly  into  small  pieces,  after  which  they  are  easily 
washed,  so  as  to  separate  the  lead  that  may  be  entangled  among  them. 

These  furnaces  are  urged  sometimes  by  fans  or  by  wooden  bellows,  j?*;'.  1337.  But 
at  the  smelting  -works  of  Lea,  near  Matlock,  the  blo-wing-machine  consists  of  two 
casks,  which  move  upon  hori- 
zontal axes.  Each  of  these 
casks  is  divided  into  t-wo 
equal  parts  by  a  fixed  plane 
that  passes  through  its  axis, 
and  is  filled  with  water  to  a 
certain  height.  The  water  of 
one  side  communicates  -with 
that  of  the  other  by  an  open- 
ing in  the  lower  part  of  the 
d  i  visi  on .  Each  cask  possesses 
a  movement  of  oscillation, 
produced  by  a  rod  attached 
to  a  crank  of  a  bucket-wheel. 
At  each  demi-oscillation  one  of  the  compartments,  being  in  communication  with  the 
external  air,  is  filled  ;  whilst  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  communicates  with  the  nozzle, 
and  supplies  wind  to  the  furnace. 

Instead  of  being  blown  by  a  cold  blast,  these  furnaces  are  sometimes  supplied  witli 
heated  air  When  smelting  with  cold  air,  it  is  often  found  difficult  to  proportion  the 
quantity  ot  slag  or  other  substance  operated  on,  so  as  to  preserve  the  nose  or  cone  of 
s  ag  which  forms  at  the  end  of  the  tuyere  from  growing  too  long,  to  the  prejudice  of 
t he  operation.  When  the  substance  operated  on  is  poor  for  metal,  and  very  refractory. 
It  frequently  happens  that  the  smelter  is  obliged  to  break  the  nose,  or  introduce  some 
vei7  fusible  substance  m  order  to  melt  it  off  By  the  introduction  of  hot  air  this  in- 
convenience IS  removed,  since  by  increasing  or  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  blast, 
the  nose  may  be  allowed  to  lengthen  or  shorten,  according  as  the  nature  of  the  slags 
may  require.  _  The  temperature  found  to  answer  best  is  from  250°  to  300°  Fahr  • 
smce  when  it  is  heated  to  from  500°  to  600°,  it  is  found  impossible  to  form  a  nose  of 
sufficient  length  to  convey  the  blast  to  the  front  of  the  hearth,  and  therefore  the  back 
which  IS  .expensive  to  rebuild,  IS  quickly  destroyed. 

The  advantage  to  bo  derived  from  the  use  of  the  hot  blast  will  bo  evident  from  the 
result  of  two  experiments  which  were  tried  some  years  since 

Twenty-eight  tons  of  slag  smelted  with  cold  blast  consumed  392  cubic  feet  of  ah- 
per  minute.  >-uuii,  ioei/  oi  air 

Labour  cost        ,   £3    7  8 

Coke,  7  tons,  at  24s.  6c?.      .      .      [      *      .*     8  11  6 


Total   .  £11  19  2 
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Thirty-fivo  tons  of  similar  slag  emoltod  with  hot  blast  consumed  300  cubic  feet  of 
air  per  minute. 

Labour  cost  £3    7  8 

Coko,  6  tous,  17  cwts.,  at  24«.  6rf.  .  .  .734 
Turf  for  heating  air,  11  loads,  Is.  8(^.  .       .      .     0  18  4 


Total   .  £11    9  4 

From  wliieh  it  will  bo  soon  that,  with  ono-quavter  part  less  air,  a  quarter  part  more 
slag  was  melted  per  week,  and  a  saving  of  expense  of  nearly  10s.  effected. 

The  loss  of  lead  experienced  in  smelting  by  tlio  slag-hearth  is,  however,  very 
great,  oven  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  ;  and  it  has,  consequently,  of 
later  years  been  gradually  superseded  by  the  Castilian  furnace,  which  will  be  shortly 
described.  Many  large  and  well-conducted  establishments  still  however  continue  to 
employ  the  slag-hearth,  and  when  well  constructed  and  skilfully  managed,  the  loss 
arising  from  volatilisation  may  be  considerably  reduced. 

Castilian  Furnace. — "Within  the  last  few  years  a  blast-furnace  has  been  introduced 
into  the  lead-works  of  this  country  which  possesses  great  advantages  over  every  other 
description  of  apparatus  which  has  been  hitherto  employed  for  the  treatment  of  lead 
ores  of  low  produce.  This  apparatus,  although  first  employed  in  Spain,  was  invented 
by  an  Englishman  (Mr.  W.  Goundry)  who  was  employed  in  the  reduction  of  rich 
slags  in  the  neighbom-hood  of  Carthagena. 

This  furnace  is  circular,  usually  about  2  feet  4  inches,  or  2  feet  6  inches  in  diameter, 
and  is  constructed  of  the  best  fire-bricks,  so  moulded  as  to  fit  together,  and  allow  all 
the  joints  to  follow  the  radii  of  the  circle  described  by  the  brick-work.  Its  usual 
height  is  8  feet  6  inches,  and  the  thickness  of  the  masonry  invariably  9  inches.  In 
this  arrangement  the  breast  is  formed  by  a  semicircular  plato  of  cast  iron,  furnished 
with  a  lip  for  running  oif  the  slag,  and  has  a  longitudinal  slot,  in  which  is  placed  the 
tapping-hole. 

On  the  top  of  this  cylinder  of  brick-work  a  box-shaped  covering  of  masonry  is 
supported  by  a  cast-iron  framing,  resting  on  four  pillars,  and  in  this  is  placed  the 
door  for  feeding  the  furnace,  and  the  outlet  by  which  the  various  products  of  com- 
bustion escape  to  the  flues.  The  lower  part  of  this  hood  is  fitted  closely  to  the  body 
of  the  furnace,  whilst  its  top  is  closed  by  an  arch  of  4^-inch  brick-work  laid  in 
fire-clay.  The  bottom  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  coke-dust  and  fire-clay,  slightly 
moistened,  and  well  beaten  to  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  breast-pan,  which  stands 
nearly  3  feet  above  the  level  of  the  floor.  Above  the  breast-pan  is  an  arch  so 
turned  as  to  form  a  sort  of  niche,  18  inches  in  width,  and  rather  more  than  2  feet  in 
height. 

When  the  bottom  has  been  solidly  beaten,  up  to  the  required  height,  it  is  hollowed 
out  so  as  to  form  an  internal  cavity,  communicating  freely  with  the  breast-pan,  which 
is  filled  with  the  same  material,  and  subsequently  hollowed  out  to  a  depth  slightly 
below  the  level  of  the  internal  cavity.  The  blast  is  supplied  by  three  water  tuyeres, 
3  inches  in  diameter  at  the  smaller  end,  5^-  inches  at  the  larger,  and  10  inches  in 
length.  Into  these  the  nozzles  are  introduced,  by  which  a  current  of  air  is  supplied 
by  means  of  a  fan  or  ventilator  making  about  800  revolutions  per  minute.  The  blast 
may  be  conveniently  conducted  to  the  nozzles  through  brick  channels  formed  beneath 
the  floor  of  the  smelting-house. 

The  ores  treated  in  this  furnace  ought  never  to  contain  more  than  30  per  cent,  ot 
metal,  and  when  richer,  must  be  reduced  to  about  this  tenure  by  the  addition  of  slags 
and  other  fluxes.  In  charging  this  apparatus,  the  coke  and  ore  are  suppUed  stratum 
super  stratum,  and  care  must  be  taken  so  to  dispose  the  coke  as  not  to  heat  too 
violently  the  brickwork  of  the  furnaces.  In  order  to  allow  the  slags  which  are  pro- 
duced to  escape  freely  into  the  breast-pan,  a  brick  is  left  out  of  the  front  of  the 
furnace  at  the  height  of  the  fore-hearth,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
cooling  of  the  scoriae,  is  kept  covered  by  a  layer  of  coke-dust  or  cinders.  From  the 
breast-pan  the  slags  flow  constantly  off  over  a  spout  into  cast-iron  waggons,  where 
they  consolidate  into  masses,  having  the  form  of  truncated  pyramids,  of  which  the 
larger  base  is  about  2  feet  square.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  amount  of  lead  is  accu- 
mulated in  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  it  is  let  off  into  a  lateral  lead-pot,  by  removing 
the  clay-stopper  of  the  tap-hole  situated  in  the  slot  of  the  breast-pan  and,  after 
being  properly  skimmed,  it  is  laded  into  moulds.  When,  in  addition  to  lead,  the 
ore  treated  likewise  contains  a  certain  portion  of  copper,  this  metal  will  be  found 
in  the  form  of  a  matt  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  leaden  bath.  This  when  suffi- 
ciently solidified,  is  removed,  and,  after  being  roasted,  is  operated  on  for  the  copper  it 

'^^  The"waggons  in  which  the  liquid  slag  runs  off  are  frequently  made  to  traverse 
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small  milways,  by  -which,  when  one  mass  has  been  removed,  its  place  may  readily  be 
supplied  by  an  empty  wagrgon.  When  nearly  cold,  the  casings  of  the  waggons  are 
turned  over,  and  the  blocks  of  slag  easily  made  to  drop  out.  In  addition  to  the 
facility  for  transport  obtained  in  this  way,  one  of  the  groat  advantages  obtained  by 
this  method  of  manipulation  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  should  the  furnaces  at 
any  time  run  lead  or  matt,  without  its  being  detected  by  the  smelter,  the  whole  of  it 
will  be  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  block,  from  which,  when  cold,  it  may  be  readily 
detached. 

In  working  these  furnaces  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  flame  from  appearing  at 
the  tunnel-head,  since,  provided  the  slags  are  sufficiently  liquid,  the  cooler  the  appa- 
ratus is  kept  the  less  will  be  the  loss  of  metal  through  volatilisation.  In  addition 
to  the  greatest  attention  being  paid  to  the  working  of  the  furnace,  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  best  residts,  that  all  establishments  in  which  this  apparatus  is 
employed  should  bo  provided  with  long  and  capacious  flues,  in  which  the  condensation 
of  the  fumes  takes  place,  previous  to  arriving  at  the  chimney-shaft.  These  flues 
should  be  built  at  least  3  feet  in  width,  and  6  feet  in  height,  so  as  readily  to  admit 
of  being  cleaned,  and  are  often  made  of  several  thousand  yards  in  length.  The  value 
of  the  fumes  so  condensed,  amounts  to  many  hundreds,  and  in  some  instances  thousands 
per  annum. 

In  order  to  be  advantageously  worked  in  these  furnaces,  the  ores  should  be  first 
roasted,  and  subsequently  agglomerated  into  masses,  which,  after  being  broken  into 
fragments  of  about  the  size  of  the  fist,  and  mixed  with  the  various  fluxes,  are  charged 
as  before  described.  ^ 
_  In  an  establishment  in  which  the  average  assay  produce  of  the  roasted  ore  for  lead 
IS  425ths,  the  furnace  yield  is  38i|ths,  and  the  weight  of  coke  employed  to  effect  the 
reduction  22  per  cent,  of  the  roasted  ore  operated  on.   The  mixture  charged  into  the 
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furnace,  in  this  instance,  is  composed  of  100  narts  of  roiqfpd  nro  ao      ^    i-  , 
f™„.  .  previous  operation,  8  A  «f  .crap  iL;V//r*iT,'  lILCe?'  gf^ 
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furnace  works  off  about  seven  tons  of  roasted  ore  in  the  course  of  24  hours ;  the 
weight  of  slags  run  off  is  about  double  that  of  the  lead  obtained,  and  the  matt  re- 
moved from  the  surface  of  the  pan  is  nearly  6  per  cent,  of  the  lead  produced.  The 
ores  treated  in  this  establishment  consist  of  galena,  much  mixed  with  spathoso  iron, 
and  are  therefore  somewhat  rofi'actory.  A  furnace  of  this  kind  requires  for  its  con- 
struction about  1,000  segmental  fire-bricks,  and  the  same  number  of  ordinary  tire- 
bricks  of  second  quality. 

Figs.  1338, 1339, 1340,  and  1341  representrospectively  a  vertical  section,  an  elevation, 
a  ground  plan,  and  an  horizontal  section  of  a  Castilian  furnace.   The  section/^.  1341 
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is  on  the  line  x  t,  fig.  1339.  a  is  the  body  of  the  furnace,  b,  the  bottom,  composed  of 
a  mixture  of  coke-dust  and  fire-clay ;  c  c  c,  the  tuyere? ;  d,  the  rectangular  covering  of 
masonry ;  e  e  e  e,  cast-iron  pillars ;  f,  the  breast-pan ;  g,  slot  for  tapping  hole ;  h,  iip 
of  breast-pan  ;  i,  feeding-door ;  k,  flue-hole ;  p,  O,  ground  line. 
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Figs.  1342,  1343  are  the  slag-waggons,  A  being  a  moveable  case  without  a  bottom, 
and  B  a  strong  cast-iron  plate  running  on  four  wheels.  ^pc^^t^A 

The  desulphuration  of  the  ores  to  be  treated  n  these  f™^^^  ^^^f  ^^^^^^^^ 
by  the  aid  of  an  ordinary  reverberatory  roasting  furnace,  or  m  heaps,  or  properly 

" CSSes?-adapted  for  this  purpose  consist  of  rectangular  chambers  h^^^^^^^^  an 
arched  roof,  and  provided  with  proper  flues  for  the  escape  «f  ^he^^l^^^^^ 
y,e\\  as  a  wide  door  for  charging  and  w.thdi-a.ving  the  ore  to  be  operatoi  on.  _ 

Each  of  these  chambers  is  capable  of  containing  ^om  25  to  30  tons  of  ore  and, 
in  order  to  charge  it,  a  layer  of  ^j^^g^ts  -d  spM^^^^^^^^ 

after  having  been  covered  by  a  layer  of  oie  about  two  leet  the  open- 

care  being  at  the  same  time  l^ken  to  aye  ha^^^^^^^^ 

ipg  of  the  door  to  t  ie  same  height  WJ^"  ^oS ov  lh^TCO>i\,  is  thrown  upon  it. 
ignited,  a  fresh  stratum  of  ore,  mixed  with  a  little  coai  or  i-uaxv.    ,  r 
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aud  when  this  layer  has  in  its  turn  become  sufficiently  heated,  mora  ore  is  thrown 
on.  In  tliis  way  ore  is  from  time  to  time  added,  Tintil  the  ikiln  has  become  full,  when 
the  orifice  of  the  doorway  is  closed  by  an  iron  plate,  and  the  operation  proceeds  regu- 
larly and  ^vithout  further  trouble  until  the  greater  portion  has  become  eliminated. 

This  usually  happens  at  the  expiration  of  about  four  weeks  from  the  time  of  first 
ignition,  and  the  brick-work  front  is  then  removed,  and  the  ores  broken  out,  and  after 
being  mixed  with  proper  fluxes,  passed  through  the  blast-furnace. 

The  proportion  of  wood  necessary  for  the  roasting  of  a  ton  of  ore  by  this  means 
must  necessarily  depend  on  tlie  composition  of  the  minerals  operated  on ;  but  with  ores 
of  the  description  above-mentioned,  and  in  a  neighboui-hood  where  wood  is  moderately 
cheap,  the  desulphuration  may  be  effected  at  a  cost  of  about  5s.  per  ton. 

Calcining. — The  lead  obtained  by  the  various  processes  above  described  generally 
contains  a  sufficient  amount  of  silver  to  render  its  extraction  of  much  importance ; 
but,  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  not  unfrequently  associated  with  antimony,  tin,  copper,  and 
A-arious  other  impurities,  which  require  to  be  removed  before  the  separation  of  the 
silver  can  be  effected. 

This  operation  consists  in  fusing  the  hard  lead  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  of  peculiar 
construction,  and  allowing  it  to  remain,  when  in  a  melted  state,  exposed  to  the  oxi- 
dising influences  of  the  gases  passing  through  the  apparatus.  By  this  treatment  the 
antimony,  copper,  and  other  impurities  become  oxidised,  and  on  rising  to  the  surface 
of  the  metallic  bath  are  skimmed  off,  and  removed  with  an  iron  rake.  The  hearth  bf 
the  furnace  in  which  this  operation  is  conducted  consists  of  a  large  cast-iron  pan, 
which  may  be  10  feet  in  length,  5  feet  6  inches  in  width,  and  10  inches  in  depth.  The 
fire-place,  which  is  1  foot  8  inches  in  width,  has  a  length  equal  to  the  width  of  the 
pan,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  a  fire-bridge  2  feet  in  width.  The  height  of  the  arch 
at  the  bridge-end  is  1  foot  4  inches  above  the  edge  of  the  pan,  whilst  at  the  outer 
extremity  it  is  only  about  8  inches.  . 

The  lead  to  be  introduced  into  the  pan  is  first  fused  in  a  large  iron  pot  fixed  in 
brick-work  at  the  side  of  the  furnace,  and  subsequently  laded  into  it  through  an  iron 
gutter  adapted  for  that  purpose.  The  length  of  time  necessary  for  the  purification  of 
hard  lead  obviously  depends  on  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  impurities  which  it 
contains ;  and,  consequently,  some  varieties  will  be  sufficiently  improved  at  the  ex- 
piration of  twelve  hours,  whilst  in  other  instances  it  is  necessary  to  continue  the 
operation  during  three  or  four  weeks.  The  charge  of  hard  lead  varies  from  eight  to 
eleven  tons. 

When  the  metal  is  thought  to  be  in  a  fit  state  for  tapping,  a  small  portion  taken  out 
with  a  ladle,  and  poured  into  a  mould  used  for  this  purpose,  is  found  on  cooling  to 
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assume  at  the  surface  a  peculiar  crystalline  appearance,  which  when  once  seen  is 
readily  again  recognised.   As  soon  as  this  appearance  presents  itself,  an  iron  plug  is 
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The  construction  of  a  furnace  of  this  description  requires  5,000  common  bricks, 
3,500firo-bricks,  and2tonaofliro-clay. 

Figa.  1344  and  1345  represent  an 
jg4.y  1348  elevation  and  vortical  section  of  the 

calcining  furnace,  k  is  the  fire-place  ; 
13,  ash-pit ;  c,  fire-bridge ;  d,  cast-iron 
pan ;  k,  flue ;  r  f  f,  cliannels  for  allow- 
ing the  escape  of  moisture ;  o,  one  of 
the  working  doors ;  u,  spout  for  running 
off  calcined  meUl.  Fiff.  1346  repre- 
sents the  pan  removed  from  the 
masonry,  and  ehows  a  groove  in  the 
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lip  for  the  introduction  of  a  sheet-iron 
dam,  tightened  with  moistened  bone-ash 
for  keeping  in  the  fused  metal. 

In  the  more  modern  furnaces  of  this 
description,  the  corners  are  usually 
rounded  to  prevent  breakage  from  ex- 
pansion, whilst  the  tapping  is  eflfected 
by  means  of  a  hole  through  the  bottom 
near  one  of  the  sides.  This,  when 
closed,  is  stopped  by  means  of  an  iron 
plug  kept  in  its  place  by  a  weighted 

lever.  . 

Concentration  of  the  sUver—lhis 
process  is  founded  on  the  circumstance, 
tirst  noticed  in  the  year  1829,  by  the 
late  H.  L.  Pattinson,  of  Nowcastle-on- 
Tyne,  that  when  lead  containing  silver 
is  melted  in  a  suitable  vessel,  after- 
wards slowly  allowed  to  cool,  and  at 
the  same  time  kept  constantly  stirred, 
at  a  certain  temperature  near  the 
melting  point  of  lead,  metallic  crystals 
begin  to  form.    These,  as  rapidly  as 
tliey  are  produced,  sink  to  the  bottom, 
and  on  being  removed  are  found  to 
contain  much  less  silver  than  the  lead 
originallv  operated  on.    The  still  fluid 
portion,  "from  which  the  crystals  have 
been  removed,  will  at  tlie  same  time 
be  proportionally  enriched.  _ 

This  operation  is  conducted  in  a 
series  of  8  or  10  cast-iron  pots,  sot  in 
a  row,  with  fire-places  beneath.  These 
are  each  a>pable  of  containing  about 
6  tons  of  calcined  lead  and,  on  com- 
mencing an  operation,  that  quantity  of 
metal,  containing,   we  ^viU  suppose. 


^  1  •  .  o  ,.nf  (Jiv  F  1347)  about  the  centre 
20  oz.  of  silver  per  ton,  is  introduced  into  p°J;}^^y^^^  ^fth  a  perforated  ladle,  and 
of  the  series.  This,  yhen  melted  is  ^^^^f^^VSme^^  ako  frequently  hastened 
the  fire  immediately  withdrawn.  The  cooling  ot  the  meiai 
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by  throwing  ■water  upon  its  surface,  and  whilst  cooling  it  is  kopt  constantly  agitated 
by  means  of  a  long  ii-on  stirrer  or  slice.  Crystals  soon  begin  to  make  their  appear- 
ance, and  these  as  they  accumulate  and  fall  to  the  bottom  are  removed  by  means  of  a 
large  perforated  ladle,  in  which  they  are  well  shaken,  and  afterwards  carried  over 
to  the  next  pot  to  the  left  of  the  workman.  This  operation  goeis  on  continually  until 
about  4  tons  of  crystals  have  been  taken  out  of  the  pot  f,  and  have  been  placed  in 
pot  E,  at  which  time  the  pot  f  may  contain  about  40  oz.  of  silver  to  the  ton,  whilst 
that  in  e  will  only  yield  10  oz.  The  rich  lead  in  f  is  then  laded  into  the  next  pot  g, 
to  the  right  of  the  workman,  and  the  operation  repeated  in  f,  on  a  fresli  quantity  of 
calcined  lead. 

In  this  way  calcined  lead  is  constantly  introduced,  and  the  resulting  poor  lead 
passes  continually  to  the  left  of  the  workman,  whilst  the  rich  is  passing  towards  his 
right.  Each  pot  in  succession,  when  filled  with  lead  of  its  proper  produce  for  silver, 
is  in  its  turn  crystallised,  the  poor  lead  passing  to  the  left  of  the  workman,  and  the 
enriched  lead  to  his  right.  By  this  method  of  treatment  it  is  evident  that  the  crystals 
obtained  from  the  pots  to  the  left  of  the  workman  must  gradually  be  deprived 
of  their  silver,  whilst  the  rich  lead  passing  to  his  right  becomes  continually 
richer.  The  final  result  is,  that  at  one  end  of  the  series  the  poor  lead  contains 
very  little  silver,  whilst  at  the  other  an  exceedingly  rich  alloy  of  lead  and  silver  is 
obtained. 

The  poor  lead  obtained  by  this  process  should  never  contain  more  than  12  dwts  of 
Mlver  per  ton.  whilst  the  rich  lead  is  frequently  concentrated  to  500  oz.  to  the  ton 
Ihis  rich  lead  is  subsequently  cupelled  in  the  refining  furnace. 

The  ladle  employed  for  the  removal  of  the  crystals,  when  manual  labour  is  made 
use  of,  IS  about  16  inches  in  diameter,  and  5  inches  in  depth,  but  when  cranes  are 
used  miwh  larger  ladles  are  easily  managed.    A  form  of  crane  has  been  invented 
Winch  _ effects  considerable  economy  of  labour  in  this  operation.    When,  durinff  the 
operation  of  crystallisation,  the  ladle  becomes  chilled,  it  is  dipped  into  a  small  vessel 
containing  lead  of  a  higher  temperature  than  that  which  is  being  worked,  and  known 
by  the  name  of  a  temper-pot.    The  pot  containing  the  rich  lead  is  generally  called 
tno  JSo  1  pot ;  in  some  establishments,  however,  the  last  pot  in  which  the  poor  lead 
IS  crystallised  obtains  this  appellation.  ^ 
n.™:i^*^f ^^^f  represent  a  plan  and  elevation  of  a  set  of  Pattinson's  pots, 
Ss  J  Lh  •  V         approved  way.    a  is  the  '  market  pot,>  from  which  the  desil^ 
V  erised  lead  IS  laded  out.  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g,  h,  and  i,  are  the  working  pots,  whilst  a',  b',  c', 
'  i'   'a  i  '         ■  ''''^         respective  fire-places.    The  '  temper  pots,'  a  a  a  a  are 
pratS?    "  ^'"'^"^       ladles  when  they  have  become  too  much  reduced  in  tem- 
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Itejimng.— The  extraction  of  the  silver  contained  in  the  rinb  l^n^  •  ^  .  ^  •  •  ■ 
cupel  forming  the  bottom  of  a  reverberatory  fSrnace  called  a  ^^^^^^^^  ^  * 
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The  size  of  the  firo-pliice  varies  with  the  other  dimensions  of  the  furnace,  but  is 
usually  nearly  square,  and  in  an  apparatus  of  ordinary  size  may  be  about  2  feet  x  2 
feet  6  inches.  This  is  separated  from  the  body  of  the  furnace  by  a  lire-bridge  18 
inches  in  breadth,  so  that  tho  flamo  and  heated  air  pass  directly  over  the  Burface  of 
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the  cupel,  and  from  thence  escape  by  means  of  two  separate  apertures  into  the  main 
flues  of  the  establishment.  The  cupel  or  test  consists  of  an  oval  iron  ring,  about  6 
inches  in  depth,  its  greatest  diameter  being  i  feet,  and  its  lesser  nearly  3  feet.  This 
frame,  in  order  to  better  support  the  bottom  of  the  cupel,  is  provided  with  cross-bars 
about  4^  inches  wide  and  ^  inch  in  thickness.  In  order  to  make  a  test,  this  frame 
is  beaten  full  of  finely-powdered  bone-ash,  slightly  moistened  with  water,  containing 
a  small  quantity  of  pearlash  in  solution,  which  has  the  property  of  giving  consistency 
to  the  cupel  when  heated.  ... 

The  centre  of  the  test,  after  the  ring  has  been  well-filled  with  this  mixture,  and 
solidly  beaten  down,  is  scooped  out  with  a  small  trowel,  until  the  sides  are  left  2  inches 
in  thickness  at  top,  and  three  inches  at  the  bottom,  whilst  the  thickness  of  the  sole 
itself  is  about  1  inch.  ■.  ^ 

At  the  fore  part  or  wide  end  of  the  test  the  thickness  of  the  border  is  increased  to 
6  inches,  and  a  hole  is  then  cut  through  the  bottom,  which  communicates  with  the 
openings  or  gates  by  which  the  fluid  litharge  makes  its  escape.  _  _ 

The  test,  when  thus  prepared,  is  placed  in  the  refinery  furnace,  of  which  it  forms 
the  bottom,  and  is  wedged  to  its  proper  height  against  an  iron  ring  firmly  built  into 
the  masonry.  Wlien  this  furnace  is  first  lighted,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the  heat  veiy 
gradually,  since  if  the  test  were  too  strongly  heated  before  it  became  perfectly  di^,  it 
would  bo  liable  to  crack.  As  soon  as  the  test  has  become  thoroughly  dry,  it  is 
heated  to  incipient  redness,  and  is  nearly  filled  with  the  rich  lead  to  be  operated  on 
which  has  been  previously  fused  in  an  iron  pot  at  the  side  of  the  furnace,  and  beneath 
which  is  a  small  grate  where  a  fire  is  lighted. 

The  melted  lead,  when  first  introduced  into  the  furnace,  becomes  covered  witn  a 
greyish  dross,  but  on  further  increasing  the  heat,  the  surface  of  the  bath  uncovers, 
and  ordinary  litharge  begins  to  make  its  appearance.  ^  .  . 

The  blast  is  now  turned  on,  and  forces  the  litharge  from  the  back  of  the  test  up  to 
the  breast,  where  it  passes  over  the  gate,  and  falls  through  the  aperture  between 
the  bone-ash  and  the  ring  into  a  small  cast-iron  pot  running  on  wheels.  The  air, 
which  is  supplied  by  a  smaU  ventilator,  not  only  sweeps  the  litharge  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  lead  towards  the  breast,  but  also  supplies  the  oxygen  necessary  for  its 

^''™^roportIonas  the  surface  of  the  lead  becomes  depressed  by  its  constant  oxidation, 
and  the  continual  removal  of  the  resulting  litharge,  more  metal  is  added  from  the 
melting  Z,  so  as  to  raise  it  to  its  former  level,  and  in  this  manner  the  operation  is 
Sntinued  until  the  lead  in  tho  bottom  of  the  test  has  become  so  enriched  as  to  render 
it  nenessary  tSmt  it  should  be  tapped.  The  contents  of  the  test  are  now  so  far  reduced 
nvXr^hat  the  whole  of  the'^ilver  contained  in  the  rich  lead  operated  ^^^^ 
in  combination  with  a  few  hundred-weights  only  of  metal,  and  th  s  is 
carefully  drilling  a  hole  in  the  bone-ash  forming  the  bottom  of  the  test  The  reason 
Srthe^removafof  the  rich  lead,  is  to  prevent  too  large  ZZ^lii^ll  Sul 
being  carried  off  in  the  litharge,  which  is  found  to  bo  the  case  when  lead  containing 
a  very  large  amount  of  that  metal  is  operated  on.  .     ,  i    •        •  u„  „ 

When  the  rich  lead  has  been  thus  removed,  the  tapp  ng  hole  is  again  closed  by  a 
Dollet  of  bone-ash,  and  another  charge  immediately  introduced. 

^  As  soon  as  the  whole  of  the  rich  lead  has  been  subjected  to  cupellation,  and  1^^^^ 
become  thus  further  enriched,  the  argentiferous  alloy  is  itself  similarly  treated,  either 
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in  a  fresh  test,  or  in  that  employed  for  the  concentration  of  the  rich  lead.  The 
brightening  of  pure  silver  at  the  moment  of  tlie  separation  of  the  last  traces  of  leadj 
indicates  the  precise  period  at  which  the  operation  should  bo  terminated,  and  the  blast 
IS  then  turned  off,  and  the  fire  removed  from  the  grate.  The  silver  is  now  allowed 
to  set,  and  as  soon  as  it  has  become  hardened,  the  wedges  are  removed  from  beneath 
the  test,  which  is  placed  on  the  floor  of  tlie  establishment.  When  cold,  tlie  silver 
plate^  IS  detached  from  the  test,  and  any  adhering  particles  of  bone-ash  removed  by 
the  aid  of  a  wire-brush. 

A  test  furnace  of  ordinary  dimensions  requires  for  its  construction  about  2,000 
common  bncks,  2,000  fire-bricks,  and  U  ton  of  fire-clay.  A  furnace  of  this  kind 
will  work  off  4  pigs  of  lead  per  hour,  and  consume  4  cwts.  of  coal  per  ton  of  rich 
lead  operated  on.  ' 
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———————   ■■ 

fnS.^!^^*^^^?'  """^  1353,  represent  an  elevation,  plan,  and  section  of  a  refining 
furnace;  a,  fire-place;  b,  ash-pit;  c,  fire-bridge;  d,  test-ring,  shown  in  its  prone? 
position;  E,  flues;  f,  point  where  blast  enters ;  c,  pig-holos  '      ""^^      us  proper 
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Eefiner's  wages  .      .  s.  d. 

Coals,  4  cwts.  .  .  * 4  2-1 
Engine  wages  . 

Coals,  5  cwts.  ,  .  ] 

fearlash         .  . 

Bone-ash,  17'3  lbs.  . 

Hepairs   .      ♦  .  . 


0  6-8 

1  7-0 
0  8-7 
0  3-5 
3  10 
0  50 


Total 


10  101 


fulSffif  ^«  ^"troduchig  tho  load  iu  co^  in  which  it  is  not  laded  into  the  teat  In  . 
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Parkei  Froma  of  DeBilverising  Lead  by  Z?nc.— When  load  and  zinc  are  melted 
toeethor  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  an  almost  complete  separation  occurs,  the  zinc, 
owing  to  its  lower  specific  gravity  and  higher  melting-point,  cools  first  and  may  bo 
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removed  in  a  solid  crust,  while' the  lead  is  still  liquid  ^fl^' ,  ^M^™^^^^ 
Parkes  of  Birmingham,  found  that  argentiferous  lead  might  be  freed  from  its  sU^  er 
bfrnewL  S Tt  zin;;  and  in  the  process  of  cooling  the  zinc  crystallises  and  takes 
St  the  s°lv^  the  silv;r  may  afterwards  be  removed  from  the  zmc  by  dissolving  m 
hydrochloric  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  zinc  may  be  used  again  and  again  for 
^^-  iSThfi  lSd  Mr  Parkes  first  patented  his  process  in  1850 ;  he  improved  it 
r  851    and\n  l852  he  was  grated  a  third  patent,  entitled  '  Improvements  xn  sepa- 

Skimmed  off  .vith  a  perforated  ladle,  ^^^^^^^^^^^f  orsilver  per  ton.  The 

zinc  drains  off  at  the  lower  end  of  the     JJ^  \nto  an^ron  p  p 

The  zinc,  which  has  i^'^me  own  bulk  of  coal;  the 

tiUed  in  a  Belgian  rotor  ;!^th,^^X^^^;^^^ 

zinc,  being  much  morevo  atile  than  t^«J™^''.f!;^mitted  to  a  softening  process  for 
rich  in  silver.    The  partially-desilverised  lead  ^^^^^^J^^     ^  Lat  for  a 

the  separation  of  any  remaimng  zmc.  \s  k^f  ?s  skimmed  twice,  first,  after  the 
period  of  from  9  to  12  hours,  ^^^^t.^.Ttii^^^^^^^  i«  tapped  into  a 

Lt  three  l^ours,  and  agam  half  an  h^^^^  .  J^^^  is  kept 

^^^^  "  ^^^^       "  ^'^""^ 

Thifficulty  with  Paces'  process  h^^^^^^^^ 

desilverised  lead.    A  process  f^^^^  usual  manner  ^-ith  rinc. 

in  1866.  Lead  to  bo  desilverised  was  treated  bj  m^^^  ^^^^ 
After  the  removal  of  the  crust  of  arge^^tiferous  zinc,  s  p  .^^^ 
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ferous  lead  contained  0*7o  per  cent,  of  zinc ;  but  after  it  liad  beetl  subjected  to  tie 
action  of  steam,  it  yielded  only  tlie  most  feeble  traces  of  zinc. 

A  process  for  the  desilverisation  of  lead  by  zinc  has  been  described  by  E.  Koch  in 
the  Berg-  und  Huetten-maennische  Zeitung.  In  order  to  make  the  process  continuous 
the  author  liquates  his  lead  from  copper  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  with  an  in- 
clined hearth.  The  liquated  lead  is  received  in  a  Pattinson  kettle,  -which  -when  it 
contains  a  charge  is  emptied  by  a  siphon-tap  into  a  lower  kettle.  In  the  second 
kettle  the  antimony  is  oxidised  by  steam,  and  the  lead  then  siphoned  into  the  lower 
kettles,  where  it  is  desilverised  by  zinc,  the  latter  being  fastened  in  front  of  the  lower 
mouth  of  the  siphons,  so^  as  to  bring  it  into  intimate  contact  with  the  lead.  Tho 
desilverised  lead  is  then  siphoned  into  a  stiU  lower  kettle,  where  the  zinc  is  removed 
by  steam,  and  then  siphoned  into  a  still  lower  kettle,  whence  it  is  siphoned  into  iron 
moulds.  The  advantages  claimed  for  this  method  of  plant  are,  a  more  perfect  utilisa- 
tion of  heat,  greater  production  of  metals  before  the  addition  of  zinc  {i.e.,  copper  and 
antimony),  saving  in  the  amount  of  zinc,  less  wear  of  kettles,  and  a  more  euitable 
shape  of  these  last. 

Decopperisatwn  of  Lead  by  Zinc—Mx.  W.  Baker  of  Sheffield  has  successfully 
carried  out  this  process.  When  a  certain  portion  of  zinc  is  melted  with  lead  contain- 
ing copper,  a  zinc  alloy  with  a  small  portion  of  lead  is  formed,  and  most  of  the  copper 
is  withdrawn  from  the  lead  with  it,  which  floats  on  the  surface  in  a  pasty  mass,  and 
may  be  skimmed  off. 

In  operating  upon  100  tons  of  lead  containing  from  10  to  15  oz.  of  copper  to  the 
ton,  the  copper  was  reduced  on  tlie  average  to  1  oz.  and  21  grs.  per  ton. 

Mr.  Baker  thus  describes  the  operation :  Five  tons  of  lead  are  melted,  skimmed,  and 
kept  sufficiently  hot  to  prevent  the  metal  setting  at  the  sides  of  the  pot.  28  lbs.  of 
zinc  are  melted  with  about  2  cwts.  of  lead  in  a  small  pot  adjacent.  This  pot  already 
contains  about  14  lbs.  of  zinc,  together  with  some  lead  from  a  previous  operation. 
When  quite  liquid  more  lead  is  added  from  tho  larger  pot,  in  order  to  dilute  the  aUoy 
before  mixing  with  the  entire  charge.  The  contents  of  the  small  pot,  which  should 
be  not  enough  to  prevent  any  alloy  separating,  are  then  added  to  the  charge  and 
stirred  well  into  the  melted  metal.  The  fire  is  now  withdrawn,  and  the  whole  allowed 
to  cool  down  In  a  short  time  a  pasty  alloy  rises  to  the  surface  and  is  removed  by  a 
perforated  skimmer  into  the  small  pot.  This  operation  is  continued  until  the  lead 
n1  W I  fi'!       S°      r  then  be  re-heated,  and  the 

!ii™,-f  h^in^ted.  by  heating  at  a  regulated  temperature,  which  will 

L7«ff  7  ^^'°f  reraoy&d.  from  a  quantity  of  zinciferous  lead,  which  will 

resi  W  ^  t^r  ^'^  of  copper.  14  lbs.  more  zinc  are  now  melted  with  this 
Ttained  bv^h,rS^-P°  ;r'^-^^'  °I'''^^'°°  is  repeated.  More  certain  results  are 
°li?v  are  HnnJf  ^  "  "Jlf  ^  ^^'if  °'  ^^"^^y-  ^^^^  ^he  zinc  dross  and 

Sw  11  oS  n  The  quantity  of  aUoy  obtained  is  about  I  cwt. 

oneradon    ^1.  ^      f  ^.^'/A"^-      f  ^8  lbs.  of  the  zinc  employed  for  one 

U  lbs  aisofn^l^^  r  ''^f^^^^^^^  14       ^ill  te  left  in  the  decopperised  lead,  and 

Jtrati^f  i  Jfno  r  -  P^'^  ^^^dyfo^  the  next 

Se^th  a        W  decopperised  lead  is  oxidised  in  a  reverberatory 

hard  fpflr   Tn  f  ^  T'''^'     '°  ^.  P'^"  '"'^     ^«  the  furnaces  for  softening 

•   deSt  l  lIZ  J^'^'^'t^'^^^-^'T  ^         tons,  set  in  a  furnace  of  the  latto? 
Sne  oit     ?rot  qf  f      ''"''^'^  2^  including  charging  and  tap- 

The  d^l  wis  easflv  rpH,?^  '^T^-'if  .'^  5?'         «^  softened  lead  laf  obtained, 
rf.    °  .  ^as  easily  reduced,  and  yielded  ordinary  soft  lead. 

by  melt'ine  t^'TT^^ i^lF'l  ^""'^  '^"^'^     ^^^t  economised 

obtained  blast-furnace,  when  a  rich  ai-gentiferous  lead  may  bo 

daf^^;?e"^whl^«^r  r'-'''''  ^^^'^^"g  '^^^  ^^^'^y^^  -t  the  present 
reducS  of  ^n  ennr I^?f        ?.'^V'  ^^^^^iderable  wasteland  necessitate  the 

S  reCSof  cerS^^^  ^^'^^  ^^^^  ''''  inadequate  for 

hvS  vLl  t^A  -^       I'L^^^.l^    ^        Pl^i°.  which  has  recently  been  devised 

on  the  property  which  a  bath  of  causL  h^td  melS  fikal^^nF  ^^^""^^^ 

>ng.  or  at  least  oxidising,  successively,  all  thrmlrexl^^^^  ^''f 

into  a  soluble  scoria,  in  a  state  of  fgneous  fuTon    SeThree  'x^^^^^^  i 

«dver  and  gold.    The  metals  united  with  the  lead  are  one  X3^^^^^^^  ^'""^i 

oxygen,  and  urged  according  i  the  SS^Ir^^L^^a^::  "^.^X 
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blast  of  air,  or  finally,  by  carefully  moasurod  additions  of  nitrate  of  soda.   The  theory 
of  the  reaction  is  as  follows :  By  simple  solution  in  water,  soda  abandons  all  the 
oxides  -which  it  holds  in  solution  or  suspension,  and  is  evaporated  and  dried  for  use, 
in  the  operation,  almost  without  loss.   The  metals  oxidise  in  the  melted  alkaline  bath 
in  the  order  of  their  affinity  for  oxygen,  an  order  modified,  however— (1)  by  their 
particular  affinity  for  soda ;  (2)  by  the  action  of  affinity  exercised  by  the  largest  mass 
present    Thus,  tin  and  the  metals  of  platinum,  although  much  less  oxidisable  than 
lead  or  copper,  are  attacked  very  rapidly;  and  before  the  latter  in  the  soda-bath,  by 
reason  of  their  propensity  to  act  as  electro-negative  elements.   Hence,  also,  in  an 
allov  very  rich  in  lead  the  copper  oxidises  first.   Another  phenonienop  of  not  less 
importance  is  that  the  solutions  of  the  oxides  in  the  soda-bath  act  chemically  in  pre- 
sence of  the  re-agents  exactly  as  do  the  metallic  salts  dissolved  in  water,    it  w  tnuB 
in  this  igneous  solution— all  the  metals  are  precipitated  one  after  the  other,  in  tno 
inverse  order  of  their  solubility,  and  in  the  direct  order  they  preserve  each  other  from 
oxidation.    In  this  respect  even  insoluble  reducing  agents,  such  as  charcoal,  may  be 
employed  in  the  bath.   The  principal  applications  in  the  process  are  its  adaptatwn^ 
not  only  to  the  refining  of  lead  and  the  extraction  of  silver  by  the  zmc  process  from 
lead  and  argentiferous  scoriae,  but  the  purification  of  argentiferous  f  PP«J/°f  ^^^^ 
complex  alloys;  the  treatment  of  ores  of  platinum,  gold,  silver, 
chromium.  &c.   Since  March  last  the  inventors  have  cons  ructed  a  Pl^"*,  and  ha.  e 
carried  on  the  process  at  Marseilles;  and  we  learn  that  the  ^^^^^^^^  ™^ 
(containing  2^  per  cent,  antimony,  1  per  cent,  arsemc  i  per  ^OPP^''' 
ier  cent.  iL  aJd  sulphur),  hard  Spanish  lead,  and  other  ^.^J^^^^^^^^ 
ing  large  quantities  of  foreign  substances,  l^^ve  been  successfuUy  treated  A  company 
has  been  formed  for  the  fusion  of  ores,  separation  of  metals,  and  then  refining  by  the 

^  ^Slr-ZtduS;  to  the  metallic  state  of  the  litharge  from  the  refinel^^ 
thfSSss  and  the  mixed  metallic  oxides  from  the  calcining  furnace,  is  effected  m 
freCrbtat^rripa^^^^^^  somewhat  resembling  -J-^^^^-Sf^-^'X^"^^^^^ 
dimensions  ar  J  smaller,  and  tbe  sole,  instead  of  being  l«^f,VflTthere^t£  i  a 
middle  door,  gradually  slopes  from  the  fire-bndge  to  near  the  flue,  where  there  is  a 
SpressionTn  ^hich  isiser'ted  an  iron  gutter,  which  ?onstantlyemains  o^^^^^^^^^ 
wMch  the  reduced  metal  flows  continuously  into  an  iron  pot  placed  by  the  side  ot 
furnace  for  its  reception,  whence  it  is  subsequently  aded       ™f '  , 

The  litharge,  or  pot-dross,  is  intimately  mixed  with  a  qj^^^tity  of  smaU  ^al,  aM  is 
charged  on  thabart  of  the  hearth  immediately  before  the  ^^/Xnfar^J^ie  a  s^ 
2e  fused  oxide  from  attacking  the  bottom  of  t>e  furnace,  and  also  to  prov^d^  sort 
of  hollow  filter  for  the  liquid  metal,  the  sole  is  covered  by  a  layer  of  bituminous 

'°The  heat  of  the  furnace  quickly  causes  the  ignition  of  this  stratum  which  is  rapidty 

iron  gutter  into  the  external  cast-iron  pot.   The  surface  of  the  cMrge  i     eq  j 

during  the  process  of  elaboration,  turned  over        an  i^^^^^^^^^ 

pose  of  exposing  new  surfaces  to  the  action  of  the  iurnace,  ana  ai^o 

reduced  lead  to  fiow  off  more  readily.  ^  time 

Fresh  quantities  of  litharge,  or  pot-dross  with  small  coals,  are  iro 
thrown  in,  in  proportion  as  that  already  ^^^^f/f  .^^^^^y,^^^^^^^  and  after 

about  5'-  tons  of  lead  m  24  hours.  a  furnace  of  this  description, 

the  calcining  furnace,  for  the  purpose  ~          obtained,  the  cost  of  slack, 

In  the  establishment  ^0^^  which  the  foregoing  datw^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^ 

delivered  at  the  works,  was  on  y  2s.  Ud.  P«  t?°' "i^^  ^orth  Wales  the  cost 
obtained  in  the  majority  of  the  l^'^d-miHs  of  h  s  countr^^^^^^ 

of  small  coal  is  generally  about  is  ^r^^^^^^^  of  a  reducing-fumace. 
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conducting  the  reduced  metal  into  the  lead-pot  g,  which  is  kept  heated  by  means  of 
a  lire  beneath. 
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The  total  cost  of  elaborating  one  ton  of  hard  lead,  containing  30  oz.  of  silver  pel? 
ton,  in  a  locality  in  which  fuel  is  obtained  at  the  low  price  above  quoted,  is  nearly  as 
follows : — 


Calcining  .       .  q 

Crystallising    0 

Refining     .       .   q 

Reducing  pot  dross  and  litharge        !      \      !  o 

Calcined  dross   0 

^I'lgs  •       •      .       .       .  .'  0    0  6-0 

Bone-ash,  &c   0    0  7*0 

Transport,  &c  *       !       .  0    1  I'O 

Management,  taxes,  and  interest  of  plant    .      .  0    5  10-0 


s.  d. 

2  4-4 

9  6-5 

0  9-2 

0    1  0-8 

0  8-0 


Total 


1    2  3-9 


One  hundred  tons  of  hard  lead  treated  gave : — 

Tons, 

Soft  lead  94*90 

Black  dross  3.72 

I^ss  1-38 


Tot-il   .      .      .  100-00 
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On  comparing  the  oxpenso  of  each  operation,  as  given  in  the  foregoing  abstract, 
with  tlio  amounts  stated  as  the  cost  of  each  separate  process,  they  will  be  found  to 
bo  widely  different ;  but  it  must  bo  remembered  that  the  whole  of  the  substances 
elaborated  are  far  from  being  subjected  to  the  various  treatments  described. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  relative  proportions  which  are  passed 
tlirough  the  several  departments,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  an  establiuhment  in  which 
the  ores  are  treated  in  the  Castilian  furnace  the  following  were  the  results  ob- 
tained : — 

One  hundred  parts  of  raw  ore  yielded : — 

Eoasted  ore    .      .      .      .      ,      .      ,      ,      .  85 

Hard  lead   42 

Soft     „   36 

Eich    ,   9 

Dross  and  litharge  re* treated   18 J 

It  may  be  remarked  that  for  the  treatment  of  ores  of  good  produce  the  reverbera- 
tory  furnace  and  Scotch  hearth  are  to  be  preferred,  but  for  working  minerals  of  a 
low  percentage  the  blast-furnace  may  generally  be  substituted  with  advantage. 
The  slag-hearth,  from  the  amoxint  of  fuel  consumed  and  loss  experienced,  is  a  somewhat 
expensive  apparatus,  and  might  in  many  cases  be  advantageously  exchanged  for  the 
Castilian  furnace.  ■ 

It  is  well  known  that  the  losses  which  take  place  in  this  branch  of  metallurgy  are, 
from  the  volatility  of  the  metal  operated  on,  unusually  large.  In  those  establish- 
ments, however,  in  which  due  attention  is  paid  to  fluxes  and  a  proper  admixture  of 
ores,  as  well  as  the  condensation  of  the  fumes,  a  great  economy  is  effected. 

In  some  instances  flues  of  above  five  miles  in  length  have  been  constructed,  and  the 
most  satisfactory  results  obtained.  The  attention  of  lead-smelters  is  being  daily  more 
directed  to  the  prevention  of  the  loss  of  metal  by  volatilisation,  and  those  who  hare 
adopted  the  use  of  long  flues  have  been,  in  all  cases,  quickly  repaid  for  their  outlay. 

As  an  example  of  the  great  extent  to  which  sublimation  may  take  place  on  the 
scale  employed  in  large  smelting  works,  we  may  mention  the  lead-works  belonging 
to  Mr.  Beaumont  in  Northumberland.  Formerly  the  fumes  or  smoke  arising  from 
various  smelting  operations  escaped  from  ordinary  chimneys  or  short  galleries,  and 
large  quantities  of  lead  were  thus  carried  off  in  the  state  of  vapour,  and  deposited 
On  the  surrounding  land,  where  vegetation  was  destroyed,  and  the  health  of  both 
men  and  animals  seriously  affected.  This  led  to  various  extensions  of  the  hori- 
zontal or  slightly-inclined  galleries  now  in  use,  and  the  quantity  of  lead  extracted 
rapidly  repaid  the  cost  of  construction.  The  latest  addition  of  this  kind  was  made 
at  Allen  Mill,  by  Mr.  Sopwith,  the  manager,  and  completed  a  length  of  8,789  yards 
(nearly  five  miles)  of  stone  gallery  from  that  mill  alone.  This  gallery  is  8  feet 
high  and  6  wide,  and  is  in  two  divisions,  widely  separated.  There  are  also  upwards 
of  4  miles  of  gallery  for  the  same  purpose  connected  with  other  mills  belonging  to  Mr. 
Beaumont  in  the  same  district,  and  in  Durham.  The  value  of  the  lead  thus  saved  from 
.being  totally  dissipated  and  dispersed,  and  obtained  from  what  in  common  parlance 
might  be  called  chimney-sweepings,  considerably  exceeds  10,000?.  sterling  annually, 
and  forms  a  striking  illustration  of  the  importance  of  economising  our  waste  pro- 

'^^In  lieu  of  long  and  extensive  flues,  condensers  of  various  descriptions  have  from 
time  to  time  been  introduced,"  but  in  most  instances  the 'former  have  been  found  to  bo 

more  efficient.  t     .t.  j 

When,  however,  water  can  be  procured  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  the  condensers, 

excellent  results  are  generally  obtained.— J.  A.  ^        ,  , 

See  Litsabge;  Red  Lead;  Solder;  Sugae  oi?  Acetate  ov  Lead;  Ttpe  MEtAX, 

and  White  Lead.  i  t.  •  i     *  i  i 

Lead  AssAtiNG  The  ores  submitted  to  assay  are  galena  or  sulphide  ot  lead, 
cerussite  or  carbonate  of  lead,  anglesite  or  sulphate  of  lead,  and  pyromorphito  or 
phosphate  of  lead.    For  assay  purposes,  the  ores  of  lead  Way  be  divided  into  two 

^^^Tho 'jket  class  comprehends  all  the  otes  of  lead  which  contain  neither  sulphur  nor 
arsenic,  or  In  which  they  are  present  in  small  proportion  only;       ^   ,  .  .  ^ 
Hhe  second  class  comptises  galenai  together  wTth  all  lead  Ores  Containing  milphur 

°^A  common  wind  .  or  air  furnace  is  best  adapted  for  making  lead  assays.  For  this 
purpose  the  cavity  for  the  reception  of  fuel  should  .bo  9  jnche?  squi^re,  and  the  height 
of  Uie  flue-way  from  the  fire-bars  about  14  inches.  For  ordinary  ores  a  furnace  8 
inches  sqnate  and  12  inches  deep  will  bo  found  sufficient ;  but  as  it  is  easy  to  regu- 


late,  by  a  damper,  the  heat  of  the  larger  apparatus,  it  is  often  found  adrantageous  to, 
be  able  to  produce  a  high  temperature.   A  furnace  of  this  kind  should  be  connected 
■with  a  chimney  df  at  least  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  be  supplied  with  good  coke, 
broken  into  pieces  of  the  size  of  eggs. 

The  air  furnace  (see  Copper,  fig.  533),  is  well  adapted  for  the  assaying  of  lead  ores. 
The  ores  should  be  dried  in  shallow,  flat  metal  vessels,  powdered  and  sifted  through 
a  sievB  of  from  40  to  60  holes  to  the  linear  inch,  previous  to  being  submitted  to 
assay.  The  balance  employed  should  carry  1,000  grs.,  and  turn  with  ^th  of  a 
grain. 

The  tongs  (see  Coppee,  fig.  536)  may  be  used  for  the  assay  with  earthen  crucibles. 
For  working  with  iron  crucibles  tongs  of  stronger  and  stouter  make  are  desirable. 
The  iron  mould  (fig.  634)  is  used  for  receiving  the  assay  products,  or  one  containing 
a  deep  conical  cavity  may  be  substituted  for  it.  The  fluxes  should  be  employed  in 
the  dry  state. 

Ohbs  of  the  First  Class. — The  assay  of  ores  of  this  class  is  a  simple  operation, 
care  being  only  required  that  a  sufficient  amount  of  carbonaceous  matter  be  added  to 
effect  the  reduction  of  the  metal,  whilst  such  fluxes  are  supplied  as  will  afford  a 
readily-fusible  slag.    When  the  sample  has  been  properly  powdered,  400  or  500 
grains  are  weighed  out,  and  well  mixed  with  500  or  600  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  from  40  to  60  grains  of  finely-powdered  charcoal,  according  to  the  richness  of  the 
minerai  operated  on.    This  is  introduced  into  an  earthen  crucible,  of  such  a  size  as 
not  to  be  more  than  one-half  filled  by  the  mixture,  and  on  the  top  is  placed  a  thin 
layer  of  the  fiux.    The  criicible  is  then  placed  in  the  furnace  and  gently  heated,  care 
being  taken  to  so  moderate  the  temperature,  that  the  mixture  of  ore  and  flux,  which 
soon  begins  to  soften  and  enter  into  ebullition,  may  not  swell  up  and  flow  over.  If 
the  action  in  the  crucible  becomes  too  strong,  it  must  be  checked  by  a  due  regulation 
of  the  heat  by  means  of  a  damper.    When  the  action  has  subsided,  the  temperature 
is  again  raised  for  a  few  minutes,  and  the  assay  completed  in  about  half  an  hour. 
During  the  process  of  reduction,  the  heat  should  not  exceed  dull  redness ;  but  in  order 
to  complete  the  operation,  and  render  the  slag  sufficiently  liquid,  the  temperature 
should  be  raised  to  bright  redness.    When  the  contents  have  been  reduced  to  a  state 
of  tranquil  fusion,  the  crucible  must  be  removed  from  the  fire,  and  the  assay  either 
rapidly  poured,  or,  after  being  tapped  against  some  hard  body  to  collect  the  lead  in 
a  single  globule,  be  set  to  cool.    When  the  operation  has  been  successfully  conducted, 
the  cooled  slag  will  present  a  smooth  concave  surface,  with  a  more  or  less  vitreous 
histre._   When  cold,  the  crucible  may  be  broken,  and  the  button  extracted.    To  remove 
from  it  the  particles  of  adhering  slag,  it  is  hammered  on  an  anvil,  and  afterwards 
rubbed  with  a  hard  brush.    Instead  of  employing  carbonate  of  soda  and  powdered 
charcoal,  the  ore  may  be  fused  with  1^  times  its  weight  of  black  flux,  and  the 
mixture  covered  by  a  thm  layer  of  borax.    Good  results  are  also  obtained  by  mixing 
together  400  grains  of  ore  with  an  equal  weight  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  half  that 
quantity  of  crude  tartar.    These  ingredients,  after  being  well  incorporated,  are  placed 
in  a  crucible,  and  slightly  covered  by  a  layer  of  borax.    Each  of  the  foreeoin* 
methods  yields  good  results,  and  affords  slags  retaining  but  a  small  proportion  of 

Oees  of  Second  -Class.— This  class  comprehends  galena,  which  is  the  most 
common  and  abundant  ore  of  lead,  and  also  comprises  sundry  metallurgic  products,  as 
well  as  the  sulphates  and  arsenates  of  lead.  «o 

fnSnT''^^  T^^""^  ^""^  subsbmces  is  varioiisly  conducted ;  but  one  of  the 

following  methods  is  usually  employed  for  commercial  purposes  :- 

l"""  -T'^^"  ""'^^^  ^>o'»-Mix  400  or  500  grs.  of  the  ore 

with  about  an  equal  weight  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and,  after  having  pkced  it  in  the 

t"^r  LTdLwnT^ti''  occupy  aboul  one'  half  the  4acit" 

around  fW  /^'f       ^"f."  ^enpenny  nails,  and  press  the  mixture  firmly 

into  JhetiS«.«        '    \  ^^T^  ^^^'J  ^^y^^  The  whole  is  now  introduced 

tf«  f^nfiw  '-^  gradually  heated  to  redness;  at  the  expiration  of  ten  minutes 
the  temperatm-e  is  increased  to  bright  redness,  and  the  heat  continued  until  the  fused 
rP^Lfff  perfectly  smooth  surface.  When  this  has  taken  place  the  pot  is 
removed  from  the  fire,  and  the  nails  are  separately  withdrawn  by  the  use  of  a  small 
pa  r  of  tongs  care  being  taken  to  well  cleanse  each  in  the  fluid  slag  lintil  free  fmm 
ad liomg  lead  When  the  nails  have  been  thus  removed,  the  pot  iFgiJfshalen  t^ 
col  ect  the  metal  into  one  button,  and  laid  aside  to  cool;  after  which  ft  ma^  Sltovl^ 
and  the  button  removed.  Instead  of  first  aUowing  the  slaes  to^^^H  ftL  I  T-  ' 
the  crucible  the  assay  may.  if  prH'.rred,  after  th!  iithdrfwS  he  na K^^^ 
nto  a  mould  (see  Copper,  f,g.  534).  Hoop  iron  or  iron  rod  may  be  used  insfead  of 
the  iron  nails.  The  assay  should  be  completed  in  from  25  to  30  minute? 
Assay  rn  an  rron  pot  m^M..r«..-Instead  of  adding  metallic  irpn  to  the  mixture  of 
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ore  and  flux,  it  is  generally  bettor  that  the  pot  itself  should  be  made  of  that  metal. 
For  this  purpose  a  piece  of  ^-inch  plate  iron  is  turned  up  in  the  form  of  a  crucible, 
and  carefully  welded  at  the  edges.  The  bottom  is  closed  by  a  thick  iron  rivet,  which 
is  securely  welded  to  the  sides,  and  the  whole  then  finished  on  a  properly-formed 
mandril.  To  make  an  assay  in  a  crucible  of  this  kind,  it  is  first  heated  to  dull  red- 
ness, and,  when  sufficiently  hot,  400  or  600  grs.  of  the  powdered  ore,  intimately  mixed 
with  its  own  weight  of  carbonate  of  soda,  half  its  weight  of  pearlash,  and  a  %mall 
quantity  of  crude  tartar,  is  introduced  by  means  of  a  copper  scoop  (see  Copper,  fig. 
535).  On  the  top  of  the  wliole  is  placed  a  thin  layer  of  borax,  whilst  the  crucible, 
which,  for  the  ready  introduction  of  the  mixtxire,  has  been  removed  from  the  fire,  is 
at  once  replaced.  The  heat  is  now  raised  to  redness,  the  contents  gradually  becoming 
liquid,  and  giving  off  large  quantities  of  gas.  At  the  expiration  of  from  8  to  10 
minutes  the  mixture  will  be  in  a  state  of  complete  fiision ;  the  contents  of  the  pot  are 
now  stirred  with  a  small  iron  rod.  Any  matter  adhering  to  its  sides  is  scraped  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pot,  and  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  is  increased  during  3  or  4 
minutes  to  bright  redness. 

The  crucible  is  then  seized  by  a  strong  pair  of  bent  tongs,  on  that  part  of  the  edge 
which  is  opposite  the  lip,  and  its  contents  rapidly  poured  into  a  cast-iron  mould  (see 
CopPBE,  fig.  634),  The  sides  of  the  pot  are  now  carefully  scraped  down  with  a,  chisel- 
edge  bar  of  iron,  and  any  adhering  particles  of  metallic  lead  added  to  the  portion  first 
obtained.  Wlien  sufficiently  cooled  the  contents  of  the  mould  are  easily  removed,  and 
the  button  of  lead  cleaned  and  weighed.  By  this  process  pure  galena  yields  84  per 
cent,  of  metallic  lead,  free  from  any  injurious  amount  of  iron,  and  perfectly  ductile 
and  malleable.  This  method  of  assaying,  with  various  modifications,  is  that  adopted 
in  almost  all  lead-smelting  establishments,  and  has  the  advantage  of  affording  good 
results  with  all  the  ores  belonging  to  the  second  class. 

Assay  in  the  iron  dish  witJiout  fluxes. — In  some  of  the  mining  districts  of  Wales  the 
assay  of  lead  ore  is  conducted  in  a  manner  somewhat  different  from  that  just  described. 
Instead  of  fusing  the  ore  in  an  iron  crucible  with  fiuxes,  the  fusion  is  effected  in  a 
flat  shallow  iron  dish,  having  a  hemispherical  cavity  of  about  4§  inches  in  diameter, 
and  about  1  inch  in  depth  in  the  centre.  10  oz,  of  the  ore  are  operated  on,  and  the 
assay  is  made  by  the  aid  of  a  blacksmith's  forge-fire.  The  ore  is  placed  in  the  iron 
dish,  provided  with  a  sheet-iron  cover,  and  heated  for  about  5  minutes,  and  the  re- 
duced metal  poured  out  into  a  mould.  The  iron  dish  is  then  replaced  on  the  fire,  and 
the  heat  continued  for  about  5  minutes,  until  the  regulus  (slurry)  is  fused ;  the  con- 
tents are  then  poured  out  into  a  mould,  the  lead  detached,  and  added  to  the  first 
portion  of  lead  obtained ;  and  the  whole  weighed.  Galena  will  yield  as_  much  as  82 
per  cent,  of  lead  by  this  method.  In  some  works  the  assay  is  made  in  an  iron  crucible 
without  fluxes,  instead  of  the  iron  dish. 

Estimatim  of  silver  contained  in  lead  pres.— Ml  varieties  of  lead  ore  contain  silver, 
and  it  is  consequently  necessary,  in  order  to  judge  of  their  commercial  value,  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  amount  of  this  metal  which  they  afford.  This  is  effected  by  the  process 
of  Cicpellation.    See  Silveh.  ,  .     j.  j- 

In  order,  therefore,  to  separate  the  silver  present  in  buttons  resulting  from  ordinary- 
lead  assays,  it  is  only  necessary  to  expose  them,  on  a  cupel,  to  such  a  temperature  as 
will  rapidly  oxidise  the  lead.  The  oxide  of  lead,  or  litharge,  produced  is  absorbed  by 
the  porous  body  on  which  the  assay  is  supported,  and  nothing  but  a  small  button  ol 
silver  ultimately  remains  on  the  test.  These  supports  or  cupels  are  made  of  bone- 
ash,  slightly  moistened  with  a  little  water,  and  consolidated  by  being  pressed  into  a 
mould  The  furnace  employed  for  this  purpose  is  described  in  the  article  Sixvbb,  as 
is  also  the  «iJ#e  or  D-shaped  retort  in  which  the  cupels  are  heated.       ,   .     .  ^, 

As  soon  as  the  muffle  has  become  red  hot,  the  cupels  that  have  been  drying  in  the 
mouth  of  the  opening  are  introduced  by  means  of  proper  tongs,  on  the  bottom  of  the 
muffle,  previously  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  bone-ash,  m  order  to  prevent  its  being 
SSed' n  case  of  any  portion  of  litharge  coming  in  contact  with  it  during  the  pro- 
be's of  L  subsequent  operations.   The  open  end  of  ?\'^^V%™ture  o^f 
means  of  a  proper  door,  and  the  cupels  are  thus  rapidly  heated  to  the  temperature  of 
Se  muffle  itself^   Whei  this  has  been  effected  the  door  is  ^^f^"^^^^' f  f-X^to  b^^^ 
the  cupels  is  introduced,  by  the  aid  of  slender  steel  tongs,  a  ^'^tton  °f  *he  l^d 
assaved    The  mouth  of  the  muffle  is  again  closed  during  a  few  minutes  to  facilitate 
Z  fiLn  of  th^  alloy   when  the  oxide  begins  to  pass  off  the  surface  of  the  metalhc 
product,  the  aSay  is  said  to  be  uncovered.    The  lead  is  "7;!^'*  ^  ^J^.^^if 
litharge  which  is  absorbed  by  the  cupel  as  fast  as  it  is  ^^^f ;  jji^  S^^^ 
time  tiere  arises  a  white  vapo'ur,  which  is  gradually  S'-^^f  ^^.^^ '^^^ 
the  openings  in  the  sides  and  end.  A  circular  stain  is  at  the  same  time  formed 
the  globule  of  melted  metal,  which  gradually  extends  and  P^^^^^^^^^        J^^" 'jj' 
ptani  of  the  cupel.   When  nearly  the  whole  of  the  lead  has  thus  been  remo.  ed,  the 
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remaining  bead  of  silver  appears  to  become  agitated  by  a  rapid  jnotipn,  which  seems 
to  make  it  revolve  with  great  rapidity.   At  this  stage  the  motion  will  be  observed 
suddenly  to  cease,  and  the  button  becomes  immoveable.  This  is  called  the  brightening 
of  the  assay,  and  a  button  of  silver  now  remains  on  the  cupel, 
Jf  tho  cupel  were  now  abnxptly  removed  from  the  muffle,  the  globule  of  silver 

Showing  the  Quantity  of  Lead  Ore  raised  and  smelted,  average  Metallic  Yield  of  Ore 
per  Cent.,  and  Ratio  of  Lead  produced  in  various  Parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
during  Ten  Years  ending  1857. 


Years 

England 

Wales 

Ireland 

Scotland 

Isle  of  Man 

Total 

Lead 
Ore 

Lead 

Lead 
Ore 

Lead 

Lead 
Ore 

Lead 

Lead 
Ore 

Lead 

Lead 
Ore 

Lead 

Lead 
Ore 

Lead 

1848  ,     ,  . 

1849  . 

1850  . 

1851  . 

1852  . 

1853  . 

1854  . 

1855  . 
1858  . 

1857     »      .  . 

Average  metallic 
yield  of  ore 

Batio  of  lead  pro- 
duced . 

tons 

54,538 

60,124 

63,665 

64,102 

62,411 

59,342 

64,796 

66,270 

74,489 

68,520 

tons 

39,142 

41,168 

44,462 

45,103 

43,813 

41,897 

44,986 

46,244 

52,868 

48,356 

tons 

16,305 

19,711 

21,093 

19,314 

18,379 

17,131 

18,130 

18,206 

19,873 

21,455 

189,597 

tons 

11,122 

13,389 

14,876 

14,813 

13,798 

12,870 

13,367 

13,673 

14,791 

16,124 

tons 

1,912 

2,739 

2,895 

3,222 

4,493 

3,309 

3,069 

2,405 

2,484 

2,299 

tons 
1,188 
1,653 
1,746 
1,829 
3,222 
2,452 
2,210 
1,732 
1,602 
.1,407 

tons 
2,588 
1,421 
3,117 
3,113 
•3,499 
2,799 
1,753 
1,587 
1,931 
1,891 

tons 
1,736 
957 
2,124 
2,140 
2,381 
1,919 
1,279 
1,159 
1,417 
1,351 

tons 

2,521 

2,826 

2,175 

2,560 

2,415 

2,460 

2,800 

3,573 

3,218 

2,656 

tons 

1,665 

1,535 

1,218 

1,402 

1,835 

1,829 

2,137 

2,725 

2,451 

2,028 

tons 
77,864 
86,821 
92,845 
92,311 
91,197 
85,041 
90,548 
92,041 
101,997 
96,821 

tons 

54,853 

68,702 

64,426 

65,287 

64,959 

60,907 

63,979 

65,533 

73,129 

96,266 

638,157 

448,039 

138,733 

28,827 

19,041 

23,699 

16,463 

27,204 

18,825 

907,486 

644,101 

70-2 
69-9 

73-1 
21-7 

C6-0 
3-0 

69'4 
2-5 

69'1 
2-1 

70'6 
100 

Table  of  Lead  Ores,  Lead,  and  Silver  produced  from  them  in  the  United  Kingdom  from 
the  year  1848,  showing  the  Quantity  of  Ore  required  to  make  100  Tons  of  Lead,  the 
Quantity  of  Lead  in  100  Tons  of  Ore,  and  the  Ounces  of  Silver  in  a  Ton  of  Lead 
for  the  same  period.  ' 


Years 


1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1866 

1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 


Lead  Ore 


tons 
78,944 
86,823 
92,958 
92,312 
91,198 
85,843 
90,554 
92,251 
101,997 
96,820 
95,855 
91,353 
88,791 
90,666 
95,312 
91,283 
94,463 
90,452 
91,051 
93,432 
95,236 
96,866 
98,176 
93,965 
81,56'4 


Lead 


Silver 


tons 
63,373 
58,715 
64,429 
65,289 
64,961 
60,969 
64,005 
65,691 
73,129 
69,266 
68,303 
62,382 
63,225 
65,644 
69,013 
68,221 
67,081 
67,251 
67,391 
68,441 
71,017 
73,269 
73,420 
69,037 
60,420 


496,475 

562,659 

561,906 

614,188 

532,866 

569,345 

578,275 

549,090 

570.474 

686,123 

634,004 

641,088 

724,856 

636,688 

805,394 

841,328 

831,891 

784,562 

761,490 

6^8,920 


Ore  to  make 
100  Tons  of 
Lead 


tons 
147-909 
147-871 
144-279 
141-389 

140-  388 

139-  485 

141-  479 

140-  430 
139-476 

139-  780 

140-  377 
146-441 
140-436 
138-117 
138-107 

133-  804 
140-819 

134-  499 

135-  108 

136-  514 
134-103 

132-  224 

133-  718 
136-108 
138-89 


Lead  in 
100  Tons  of 
Ore 


tons 
67-608 

67-  626 

69-  309 

70-  726 

71-  230 
71-691 

70-  681 

71-  209 
'71-696 
71-541 
71-256 

68-  286 

71-  206 

72-  402 

72-  407 
74-735 
71013 
74-349 
74-014 

73-  252 

74-  568 

75-  629 
74-783 
73-470 
72-000 


Silver  in 
a  Ton  of 
Lead 


ozs. 


8-143 
8-798 
8-563 
8-798 

7-  693 

8-  336 

9-  270 
8-684 

8-  690 

9-  942 
9-293 
9-957 

10-  778 
9-447 

11-  767 
11-846 
11-355 

10-  687 

11-  030 
10-403 
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Summary  of  Lead  Ore,  Lead,  and  Silver  Produce  of  1872. 


Ko.  of 
Miucs 

Couutlos 

Load  Ore 

Lead 

Sliver 

tons 

cwts. 

tons 

cwts. 

0Z8. 

Englakd  : 

1  o 
10 

i^orn  Wall    •        •        •  • 

0,lDt> 

10 

4,090 

lo 

907  71  rt 

5 

Devonshire .... 

A  ft 

Cl 
V 

D 

10,302 

4 

Somersetshire 

e 

0 

1  o 

... 

194 

Derbyshire  .... 

0,612 

0 

4,191 

1,000 

2  ' 

Staffordshire 

280 

o 

8 

zw 

1 1 

... 

10 

Shropshire  .... 

/,ooO 

1  T 

0 

2,960 

34 

Yorkshire  .... 

0,202 

0 

«J,o7o 

6 

500 

30 

Cumberland 

Q  TOT 

o,olti 

0 

30,159 

7 

Westmoreland 

Q 

o 

17,620 

32 

Durham  and  Northumberland 

19,106 

10 

14,399 

4 

.  72,;7o 

"Waxes  : 

• 

1 

Breconshire. 

8 

0 

6 

0 

40 

Cardiganshire     .  . 

6,764 

3 

4,998 

13 

41,690 

1 

Caermarthenshire 

D(J  X 

n 

\j 

475 

1.5 

2,-382 

1 

Pembrokeshire  . 

130 

0 

97 

10 

•          *A  Ort 

1 

Kadnorshire 

32 

13 

24 

15. 

'.  j25 

11 

Montgomeryshire 

8,059 

14 

6,042 

0 

55^712 

1 

Merionethshire  . 

17 

6 

13 

0 

• 

6 

Denbighshire 

3,677 

18 

2,758 

17 

29 

Flintshire  .... 

3,208 

6 

2,435 

7 

18,650 

12 

Carnarvonshire  . 

397 

15 

297 

1 

600 

10 

Isle  of  Man  . 

3,529 

0 

2,639 

2' 

145,433 

2 

Ireland  . 

962 

0 

726 

5 

1,040 

4 

Scotland  . 

3,605 

5 

2,331 

7 

5,900 

455 

Total  of  the  United  Kingdom 

81,564 

2 

60,420 

11 

628,920 

would  be  liable  to  vegetate,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  metal  might  be  throTvn  off,  and 
a  certain  amount  of  loss  be  thereby  entailed.  To  prevent  this,  the  cupel  in  which  the 
assay  has  brightened  should  be  immediately  covered  by  another,  kept  red  hot  for  t^t 
purpose  The  two  are  now  graduaUy  withdrawn  together,  and,  after  having  suffi- 
cently  cooled,  the  upper  cupel  is  removed,  and  the  globule  of  silver  detached  and 

cleaned  as  follows : —  .     „  „  j  n  j..     j  „ii 

The  globule  is  now  laid  hold  of  by  a  pair  of  fine  pliers  and  flattened  on  a  small 
steel  anvil,  by  which  the  oxide  of  lead  which  may  have  attached  itse^  to  it  becomes 
pulverised,  and  is  removed  by  rubbing  with  a  smaU  hard  brush  The  flattened  disc 
is  then  examined,  iu  order  to  be  sure  that  it  is  perfectly  clean,  and  afterwards  weighed 
in  a  balance  capable  of  turning  with  j^th  of  a  grain.  ,  .t. 

The  cupeUations  should  be  conducted  at  the  lowest  possible  heat  at  which  they  can 
bp  effected  The  temperature  best  fitted  for  this  operation  is  obtained  when  the 
muffle  is  at  a  red  heat,  and  the  vapours  which  arise  from  the  assays  curl  gradually 
and  are  finally  removed  by  the  draught.  When  the  muffle  is  heated  to  white- 
nlss  and  the  vapours  rise  to  the  top  of  the  arch,  the  heat  is  too  great:  and  «rhen  on 
the  contran^  the  fumes  Ue  over  the  bottom,  and  the  sides  of  the  openings  in  the 
%e  be5Tto  darken,  either  a  little  more  fuel  must  be  added  or  die  draught  in- 
S^sed  an  assay  has  been  properly  conducted,  the  button  of  silver  obtained  is 
Jouncl  briSitrand  smooth  on  its  upper  surface,  and  beneath  cystaUine  and  of  a  dead 
Xte  cotour    easily  removed  from  the  cupel,  and  readily  freed  from  litharge.^  _ 

men  the  ores  o/  lead,  in  addition  to  silver,  contain  gold  the_ button  reniaimng  on 
the  cupel  is  an  anoy  of  these  metals.   Por  the  method  of  estimating  the  gold,  see 

^  For  commercial  purposes  the  silver  contained  in  any  gijen  ore  j  oBtimatod  in 
see  SiLVKB. 
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Lead  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  Year  1872» 

Quantities 

Description  of  Lead  tons 

Lead  ore  14,560 

Lead,  pig  and  sheet  ....  69,841 
Lead  manufactures     .      .      .      .  441 

British  and  Foreign  Lead  exported  in  the  Year  1872. 

Britisli  Foreign 

Description  of  Lead  tons  tons 

Lead  ore   1,004  1,404 

Pig  lead     .   33,403  691 

Lead,  rolled,  sheet,  piping,  and  tubing       .  10,927 

Lead  manufactured   4 

&SAS-SHOT.   (Plomb  de  CJmse,  Fr, ;  Schrot,  Flintenschrot,  Ger.)   The  origin 
of  most  of  the  imperfections  in  the  manufacture  of  lead-shot  is  the  too  rapid  cooling 
of  the  spherules  by  their  being  dropped  too  hot  into  the  water,  whereby  their  surfaces 
form  a  solid  crust,  while  their  interior  remains  fluid,  and,  in  its  subsequent  concretions 
shrinks,  so  as  to  produce  the  irregularities  of  the  shot. 

The  patent  shot-towers  originally  constructed  in  .England  obviate  this  evil  by  ex- 
posing the  fused  spherules  after  they  pass  through  the  cullender,  to  a  large  body  of 
air  during  their  descent  into  the  water-tub  placed  on  the  ground.  The  highest  erec- 
tion of  this  kind  is  probably  at  Villach  in  Carinthia,  being  240  Vienna,  or  249  English 
feet  high. 

The  quantity  of  arsenic  added  to  the  mass  of  melted  lead  varies  according  to  the 
quality  of  this  metal ;  the  harder  and  less  ductile  the  lead  is,  the  more  arsenic  must 
be  added.  About  3  pounds  of  either  white  arsenic  or  orpiment  is  enough  for  one 
thousand  parts  of  soft  lead,  and  about  8  for  the  coarser  kinds.  The  latter  are  em- 
ployed preferably  for  shot,  as  they  are  cheaper,  and  answer  sufiiciently  well.  The 
arsenical  alloy  is  made  either  by  introducing  some  of  this  substance  at  each  melting  ; 
or  by  making  a  quantity  of  the  compound  considerably  stronger  at  once,  and  addin* 
a  certain  portion  of  this  to  each  charge  of  lead.  If  the  particles  of  the  shot  appear 
lens-shaped,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  proportion  of  arsenic  has  been  too  great;  but 
if  they  are  flattened  upou  the  side,  if  they  are  hollowed  in  their  middle,  called 
cupping  by  the  workmen,  or  drag  with  a  tail  behind  them,  the  proportion  of  arsenic  is 
too  small. 

The  following  is  the  process  prescribed  by  the  patentees,  Ackorman  and  Martin 
Melt  a  ton  of  soft  lead,  and  sprinkle  round  its  sides  in  the  iron  pot  about  two  shovcl"- 
fulsof  wood  ashes,  taking  care  to  leave  the  centre  clear;  then  put  into  the  middle 
about  40  pounds  of  arsenic  to  form  a  rich  alloy  with  the  lead.  Cover  the  pot  witli 
nn  iron  lid,  and  lute  the  joints  quickly  with  loam  or  mortar  to  confine  the  arsenical 
vapours,  keeping  up  a  moderate  fire  to  maintain  the  mixture  fluid  for  three  or  four 
hours ;  after  which  skim  carefully,  and  run  the  alloy  into  moulds  to  form  ingots  or  pies 
ihe  composition  thus  made  is  to  be  put  in  the  proportion  of  one  pig  or  in^ot  into  1  000 
pounds  of  melted  ordinary  lead.  When  the  whole  is  well  combined,  take  a  perforated 
skimmer,  and  let  a  few  drops  of  it  fall  from  some  height  into  a  tub  of  water.  If  thev 
ao  not  appear  globular,  some  more  arsenical  alloy  must  be  added. 

toXle'^iong^lS^^^^^^^  P^"^"         "^^^  it  tends 

surfirof'tL^l^r"       '''''  ^"^'"^  i^  ^^'^        estabKshments.  The 

t^r«  fts  covered  with  a  crust  of  oxide  of  a  white  spongy  nature,  some- 

wKif  '"'"'Il^yf'^  workmen,  wliich  is  of  use  to  coat  over  the  bSom  of  the  c^l- 
hA^i  T  ?i,'''^^°''S'''^=^    l^edtheheavymeltedleadwouldrun  too  rapidly  through 
tl  S:ranulating  process,  and  would  form  oblong  spheroids.  ^  The  mount 

KlJ?  °'  ^"T^  ^v^\oud,v,  is  reckoned  to  be  a  nice  operation  by  tile 

°'„  °^     regarded  usually  as  a  valuable  secret.  "  "7  tne 

-friT  ^«i;9^^1i?°^ispheres  of  sheet-iron,  about  10  inches  in  diameter 
perforated  with  holes,  which  should  be  perfectly  round  and  free  from  burs  TW 
T?T/''.'      each  cullender;  but  of  coiu-se  a  seriesTf  dSenrcul 
lenders  with  sorted  holes  for  every  different  size  of  lead-shot  must  be  prepared  The 
holes  have  nearly  the  following  diameters  for  the  annexed  numbers  of  shX_ ' 

 sV  of  an  inch. 

1   1 


2  •  ¥ 

3(!(i 
....  1 

**••»...  Ji. 

bO 
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From  No,  6  to  No.  9  tho  diameter  decroasea  by  regular  gradations,  the  latter  being 
only  gjgth  of  an  inch. 

Tho  operation  is  always  carried  on  ivith  three  cullenders  at  a  time,  which  are  sup- 
povtod  upon  projecting  grates  of  a  kind  of  chafing-disli  made  of  sheet-iron  somewhat 
like  a  triangle.  This  cliafing-dish  should  be  placed  immediately  above  the  fiill,  while 
at  its  bottom  there  must  be  a  tub  half-filled  with  water  for  receinng  tho  granulated  lead. 
The  cullenders  are  not  in  contact,  but  must  bo  parted  by  burning  charcoal  in  order  to 
keep  the  lead  constantly  at  tho  proper  temperature,  and  to  prevent  its  solidifying  in  the 
filter.  The  temperature  of  tho  lead-bath  should  var}'  with  the  size  of  the  shot ;  for  tlie 
largest,  it  should  bo  such  that  a  bit  of  straw  plunged  into  it  will  be  scarcely  browned, 
but  for  all  it  should  be  nicely  regulated.  Tho  height  from  which  the  particles  should 
be  let  fall  varies  likewise  with  the  size  of  the  shot ;  as  the  congelation  is  the  more 
rapid,  tho  smaller  they  are.  With  a  fall  of  33  yards  or  100  feet,  from  No.  4  to  No.  9 
may  be  made :  but  for  larger  sizes,  150  feet  of  height  will  be  required. 

Everything  being  arranged  as  above  described,  the  workman  puts  the_  filter-stufif 
into  the  cullender,  pressing  it  well  against  tho  sides.  He  next  pours  lead  into  it  with 
an  iron  ladle,  but  not  in  too  great  quantity  at  a  time,  lest  it  should  run  through  too 
fast.    Tho  shot  thereby  formed  and  found  in  the  tub  are  not  all  equal. 

The  centre  of  the  cullender  being  less  hot  affords  larger  shot  than  the  sides,  which 
are  constantly  surrounded  with  burning  charcoal.  Occasionally,  also,  the  three  cul- 
lenders employed  together  may  have  holes  of  different  sizes,  in  which  case  the  tub 
may  contain  shot  of  very  various  magnitudes.  These  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  square  sieves  of  different  fineness,  10  inches  broad  and  16  inches  long,  their  bottoms 
being  of  sheet-iron  pierced  with  holes  of  the  same  diameters  as  those  of  the  cullenders. 
These  sieves  are  suspended  by  means  of  two  bands  above  boxes  for  receiving  tho 
shot  •  one  sieve  being  usually  set  above  another  in  consecutive  numbers,  for  instance, 
I  and  2  The  shot  being  put  into  the  upper  sieve.  No.  0  will  remain  in  it ;  No.  1  will 
remain  in  the  lower  sieve,  and  No.  2  will,  with  all  the  others,  pass  through  it  into  the 
chest  below.  It  is  obvious  that  by  substituting  sieves  of  successive  fineness,  shot  oi 
any  dimensions  may  be  sorted.  _  _ 

In  the  preceding  process  the  shot  has  been  sorted  to  size  ;  it  must  next  be  sorted  to 
form  so  as  to  separate  all  the  spheroids  which  are  not  truly  round,  or  are  defective  in 
any  respect.  For  this  purpose  a  board  is  made  use  of  about  27  inches  long  and  16 
broad,  furnished  partially  with  upright  ledges ;  upon  this  tray  a  handful  or  two  of  the 
shot  to  be  sorted  being  laid,  it  is  inclined  very  slightly,  and  gently  shaken  in  the  hori- 
zontal direction,  when  the  globular  particles  run  down  by  one  edge,  into  a  chest  set  to 
receive  them,  while  those  of  irregular  forms  remain  on  the  sides  of  the  tray,  and  are 
reserved  to  be  re-melted.  ,     i  •  v  j 

ifter  being  sorted  in  this  way,  the  shot  requires  still  to  be  smoothed  and  polished 
bright.  This  object  is  effected  by  putting  it  into  a  small  octagonal  cask  through  a 
door  in  its  side,  turning  upon  a  horizontal  iron  axis,  with  rests  in  plummer  boxes  at  its 
ends,  and  is  made  to  revolve  by  any  mechanical  power.  A  certain  quantity  of  plumbago 
or  bl'ack-lead  is  put  into  the  cask  along  with  the  shot. 

XiSAS,  S.a.X>TS  or.    The  following  are  the  chief  artificial  salts.— 
flATiBONATB  OF  Lead.    See  White  Lead.  ,        v  •  j 

nTtbate  of  Lead  {Nitrate  de  flomb,  Fr. ;  Saljpetersaures  Wmxyd,  Ger.)  is  made , 
by  abating  somewhat  dilute  nitric  acid  with  oxide  of  lead  (litharge),  evapo- 
wtinTthe  neutral  solution  till  a  pellicle  appears,  and  then  exposing  in  a  hot 
Samber  till  it  be  converted  into  crystals,  which  are  sometimes  transparent,  but  gene- 
rally opa^^^  octahedrons.  Their  spec,  grav  is  4-068 ;  they  j.^f ' 
sweetish  pungent  taste.  They  dissolve  in  7  parts  of  cold,  and  in  much  less  boiling 
water  thev  fuse  at  a  moderate  elevation  of  temperature,  emit  oxygen  gas,  and  pass 
nt^  oxide  of  lead.  Their  constituents  are  67-3  oxide  and  32-7  acid.  Nitrate  of  lead 
s  much  employed  in  the  chrome-yellow  style  of  Calico-Pbh^tikg  , 

Sre  aTthree  other  compounds  of  nitric  acid  and  lead  oxide :  viz.  the  bi-basic 
the  Sa'lc,andthesex-basic;  which  contain  respectively  2.  3,  and  6  atoms  of  base  to 

'  OxTcHLOBiDE  OF  Lead.-A  whito  pigment  patented  by  the  late  Mr  Hugh  Lee 
Pa^^nTn  o^f  NeScastle,  which  he  prepared  by  precipitating  J  f  ^f- 
lead  in  hot  water  with  pure  lime-water,  in  .^^^^^  '  sXtio^  of 

with  agitation.  As  the  operation  of  ^f^S  ^^^^^XnTo^  manneTthe  patentel 
chloride  of  lead  requires  to  be  P«f  ""^.fj^'^.^^^^t^^^  16  feet  cubic  Opacity, 
prefers  to  employ  for  this  purpose  two  tumbh^^^  ^  ^.^^^^^ 

which  are  charged  with  the  two  liquids,  and  ^"^"If  "f^^'^^^ieh  tho  mixture  flows 

which  oxychloride  of  lead  is  instantaneously  formed  ^^^^  from  « 

into  other  cisterns,  where  the  oxychloride  subsides,   .^his  wm^  pigm^^^ 

one  atom  of  clilorido  of  lead  and  one  atom  of  oxide  of  lead,  witft  or  without  an  aio 

of  water. 
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The  salts  of  lead,  beyond  those  already  named,  which  enter  into  any  of  our  manu- 
factures, are  few  and  unimportant.  Watts's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  should  be  con- 
suited  for  them. 

XiXLas,  RED.   See  Eed  Lead. 

I.z:a3>,  white.   See  White  Lead. 

X.EADBXX.Z.XTE.  A  sulphato-carbonate  of  lead  found  at  Leadhills,  in  Lanarkshire, 
Scotland. 

XEATHER  (C«i>,  Fr.;  Leder,  Ger.;  Leer,  Dutch;  Lader,  Danish;  Ldder, 
bwedish ;  Cuojo,  Italian ;  Cuero,  Spanish ;  KusJia,  Kussian).  This  substance  con- 
Bists  of  the  skins  of  animals,  chemically  changed  by  the  process  called  tanning. 
Ihroughout  the  civiKsed  world,  and  from  the  most  ancient  times  this  substance  has 
been  employed  by  man  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  Barbarous  and  savage  tribes  use 
the  skins  of  beasts  as  skms;  civilised  man  renders  the  same  substance  unalterable  bv 
the  external  agents  which  tend  to  decompose  it  in  its  natural  state,  and  by  a  variety 
ot  peculiar  manipulations  prepares  it  for  almost  innumerable  applications 

Although  the  preparation  of  this  valuable  substance  in  a  rude  manner  has  been 
known  froni  the  most  ancient  times,  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  last,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  (1800)  that  it  began  to  be  manufactured  upon  right 
principles,  in  consequence  of  the  researches  of  Macbride,  Deyeux,  Seguin,  and  Davy 

fekms  may  be  converted  into  leather  either  with  or  without  their  hair;  generally 
however,  the  hair  is  removed.  ^  "otivujr, 

lpJw°i?iv^r*^°^  and  costly  kinds  are  comprised  under  sole  leather  and  upper 
h?s?^.  ^i^^^  ^^^t^"^'  ^«^ts  used  in  machinery,  leather 

b-rpttn       t-^^  V  concerned,  these  are  comprehended  almost  en- 

tirely  in  the  kinds  known  as  upper  leather. 

J^f  tf^^  principle  by  which  the  skins  of  animals  are  prevented  from  putrefying 
and  at  the  same  time,  under  some  modes  of  preparation,  rendered  comparEl?im' 
pervious  to  water  i^  called  tannin,  or  tannic  acid,  a  prop;rty  found  LTe  bark  S  the 
various  species  of  Quercus,  but  especially  plentiful  in  the  gall-nut.  men  obSine^^ 
pirre,  as  it  may  easily  be  from  the  gall-nut,  by  chemical  mefns.  tannic  Tcid  appears  as 
a  slightly  yellowish,  almost  a  colourless  massfreadily  soluble  ii^  water  it  precipiStes 
gelatin  from  solution,  forming  what  has  been  called  tannogelatin.  Ta^nfc  St S 
precipitates  albumen  and  starch.  There  can  be  little  difficulty  after  knovSn^  tlt« 
chemical  combination  just  alluded  to,  in  understanding  Se  plir  and  TtrfkJn^ 
change  produced  on  animal  substance  in  the  formation  of  leather  tL  ^^T^/^I  i-"^ 
Stt\^nZrt  ^t'''"^'  -^^^^  the\"Srble  aftrtg^nt  L^^^^^^^ 
a^^^^^^^^^  i-he  proissof  tannintpro! 

i^S"^:iS:\tZ:rtlT7^  the  changes  are  effected  on 

tringents  iS^n^ie'crfp^^^^^^^^^^^  ^  «^  ^'^^  P^^-ipal  as- 

in  J:^nt?n"t:tbT  '^^tTC'l^^To  if extensively  used 
for  the  purpose    In  c^seTZncl  nf  IITa  substance  was  used  in  England 

than  the7pply,a'ndX=  ul^^^^^^^^  g-ter 

were  tried  witHoL  sutess TotW  nr^-''  substitutes  which 

leaves,  mid  laurel  ZL  TrTtree  hTk  .T^'^'J^^  mentioned  heath,  myrtle 
in  1765  oak-sawduTSs  atltd  in  t^^l  '  I'^^ny  Cyclopaela ') 

for  this  purpose.  England,  and  has  since  been  used  in  Germany 

astrinTenf  properTto  whSh'the  n?m3  t  ""f"''^-  ''"""^^^'^      ^  ^^'^^^^^ 

suggested  that  othe^  bo£  possess°n?^?h^  been  given,  and  this  discovery 

According  to  Sir  H  Daw  thf  foil ^^^^  Property  would  be  suitable  substitutes, 
stances  mentioned  ^11  befoun^-!  8  m1  ^'^  *he  different  sub- 

to  3  lbs.  of  sumach,  to  7J  lbs  of  bark  of  T 1  ^  ^""^  '^"^^  *°      lbs.  of  galls, 

Spanish  chestnut,  to  18  lbs!of  «  "^^^^ 
Penny  Cyclopedia.  '       *°  common  willow-bark.'— 

Oak-bark  contains  more  tannin  when  onf  in  c,,,,;,,™  v  r 
than  when  cut  in  winter;  it  is  also  more  d  entLK^  ^  ^  ^^^^  «mes 

About  40,000  tons  of  oak-bark  are  sTd  tote  SolfS  I^-'  ^° 
from  the  Netherlands,  Germany,  and  ports  in  t^M  ^/  country  annually, 

EngHsh  oak-bark  used  we  have  no  meaS  VLcertaSi  T  «f 
grinding  it  to  a  coarse  powder  between  cast-iJon  ^*      fi  ^^'P^^d  for  use  by 

alternately  with  the  skins  to  be  tln^    Wimes  h't^"''^'''^^^^   the  tan-pitj 
noU.d.a.infusionofthebarkin^^ 
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Mimosa. — The  bftrk  and  pods  of  several  kinds  of  Prosopis,  the  astringent  properties 
of  which  liave  rendered  them  valuable  in  tanniug,  are  known  in  commerce  by  this 
name.  The  Mi7nosm  are  a  divi.sion  of  the  leguminous  order  of  plants,  which  consists 
of  a  largo  number  of  species,  the  Acacia  being  the  principal.  The  sensitive  plants 
belong  to  tliis  division.  The  Prosopis  is  found  in  India  and  South  America ;  the  genus 
consists  both  of  shrubs  and  trees. 

Valonia. — The  oak  whicli  produces  this  acorn  is  the  Qucrcus  JEgilops,  or  great 
prickly-cupped  oak  {fiffs.  1356,  1357).  These  are  exported  from  the  Moroa  and 
Levant ;  the  husk  contains  an  abundance  of  tannin. 


1356 


1357 


Catechu,  or  Terra  Japonica,  is  the  inspissated  extract  of  the  Acacia  catechu.  At 
the  time  the  sap  is  most  perfectly  formed  the  bark  of  the  plant  is  taken  off,  the  tree  is 
then  felled,  and  the  outer  part  removed ;  the  heart  of  the  tree,  which  is  brown,  is  cut 
into  pieces  and  boiled  in  water;  when  sufficiently  boiled  it  is  placed  in  the  sun,  and, 
subject  to  various  manipulations,  gradually  dried.  It  is  cut  into  square  pieces,  and 
much  resembles  a  mass  of  earth  in  appearance ;  indeed,  it  was  once  considered  to  be 
such,  hence  the  name  Terra  Japonica. 

"We  give  Sir  H.  Davy's  analysis ;  the  first  numbers  represent  Bombay,  the  second 
Bengal  catechu : — 

Tannin  109    .       .  97 

Extractive  68   .  .73 

Mucilage  13    .  .16 

Impurities        .       .       •       •       •       .      10    .  .14 

This  astringent  is  also  obtained  from  the  Uncaria  Gamhir. 

DiviDivi  is  a  leguminous  plant  of  the  genus  Ctssalpinia  (C.  conana).    The  legumes 
of  this  species  are  extremely  astringent,  and  contain  a  very  large  quantity  of  tanmc 
^  and  gallic  acid ;  they  grow  in  a 

1358  very  peculiar  manner,  and  be- 

come curiously  curled  as  they 
arrive  to  perfection  {fiff.  1358). 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  America, 
between  the  tropics. 

Sumach  is  a  plant  belonging 
to  the  genus  Ehus ;  several  of 
the  species  have  astringent  pro- 
perties ;  Ehics  cotinus  and  i?. 
coriaria  are  much  used  in  tan- 
ning ;  the  bark  of  the  latter  is 
said  to  be  the  only  ingredient 
used  in  Turkey  for  the  purpose 

   of  converting  gelatin  into  leather. 

That  «8ed  in  this  comtrj  is  ground  to  a  Sne  powder,  and  is  eitonsivelj  applied  to  the 
^'tnr«Sr;^d'SS  Kr  i=-tiMe  P^posed,  and  to  so„. 
extent  Idopted  for  the  same  end,  but  they  need  not  be  enumerated. 

The  process  first  attended  to  by  the  tanner  is  simply  to  soak  the  skin  or  hide  in 
.a^^;  CTfrom  tlfe'home  mark Jt  may  be  said  to  be  washed^^^^^^^ 
in  water  only  a  few  hours;  while  hides  ^PP^^ed  from  foreig^^^^^^^^ 
have  been  preserved  by  salting  or  drying,  and  ^^P'^otaUy  fe^^^^^^    lequ  re  so^^l.n|  or 
a  longer  period,  in  order  to  render  them  supple,  and  beating  oi  ruDDing  materially 
kssists  in  bringing  them  to  the  required  condition. 
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After  removing  the  horns,  the  softened  or  recent  hides  are  laid  in  a  heap  for  a  short 
time,  after  which  they  are  suspended  on  poles  in  a  close  room  called  a  smoke-house 
.  heated  somewhat  above  the  common  temperature  by  a  smouldering  fire.  In  these 
circumstances,  a  slight  putrefaction  supervenes,  which  loosens  the  epidermis,  and 
renders  the  hair  easily  detachable.  This  method  for  removing  the  hair  is  by  no  means 
general  in  this  country.  The  plan  adopted  is  to  place  the  hides  in  a  large  vat  or 
pit,  containing  milk  of  lime,  in  which  they  must  be  moved  frequently,  to  aUow  the 
iime  to  act  equally  on  every  part.  When  the  menstruum  has  taken  proper  effect,  the 
hair  18  easily  removed,  and  for  this  purpose  the  hide  is  spread  out,  and  a  blunt  tool 
IS  worked  over  the  surface  The  hair  being  removed,  the  hide  is  washed  in  water  to 
cleanse  it  from  the  lime,  which  must  be  most  thoroughly  effected 

The  heaviest  hides  are  for  the  most  part  tanned  for  sole  leather,  and  as  the  thinner 
parts  are  cut  off  previous  to  their  being  prepared  for  sale,  they  have  received  the 
Sribfd  processes  through  which  these  pass  will  be  first 

After  removing  the  hair  and  washing,  the  hides  are  placed  on  a  convex  beam  (Jlo 

ii;l£.%'i:^:t.tsr'  ^'^^  ^^^^^^^^^      -  ^oreiz 

may  adhere  to  them ;  this 
being  done,  they  are  worked 
on  the  same  beam,  on  the 
grain  side,  to  drive  out  the 
grease  and  remove  any  re- 
maining hair.    The  fleshings 
are  pressed  into  cakes,  and 
sold  for  making  glue,  as  are 
all  such  portions  of  the  hide 
or  skin  as  cannot  be  conve- 
niently worked.    The  hair  is 
sold  to  plasterers,  to  be  used 
in  their  mortar ;  and  the  tails, 
also  for  the  hair,  to  sofa- 
makers  and  others  requiring 
such  materials. 

Such  hides  as  are  designed 
for  machinery  purposes  are 
next  immersed  in  a  pit  con- 
taining  water    impregnated  ^ 
with  sulphuric  acid,  the  acid  varvinefrom  JL-ih  fr,    i  f),  ^f^i,      •  . 
is  called  raising,  hecause  it  diSs  tZ  4^    i*"^ ^'^^  This  process 

become  more  susceptible  of  thf  action  nf  ^fT'  T^"'  to 
general  suffice  for  Ls  opLSfon  bu?         r  ^^^^y^^Si^^  tours  in 

term  raising  it  will  be  ^nchided  ^at  }\^^^^ly  taken.    Prom  the 

this  is  the  fit;  butarthTSSt  no?  5nr  '^^^^^     '^'-/^^^  ^«  ^"^^^^^^'l' 
hammer  would  condensrthfleSi  srL^r^^^^^^  'f^.  ^^^^  the  shoemaker's 

vantage  arising  out  of  this  inSLse  in  t^Stn^l  ^VT^I'^.I^^^  any  supposed  ad- 
of  augmenting  !he  substance  of  Si!  iL.^  thickness.  There  is,  however,  a  method 
nicated,  appefrs  to  ex isrp'erln^^^^  ^^^^h'  ^^^"^  -^^^^^^u- 

and  the  material  is  said  to  S^oJSVl   •  ^-  "'"f I .^"""^^     ^  «°^aU  extent  only, 
When  the  hides  are  sufficieS  S^^-^"^^^^^  «^  preparation.  ^' 

weak  infusion  of  bark  •  Ce  th«v  -^^^^^^  -  transferred  to  a  pit  supplied  with  a 

are  drawn  out  of  the  pi^or  mo^^^^^^^  ^*       'T'^^  times  a  day -  that  is,  they 

from  being  drawn  into  A?fL  ?  the  graij 

are  put  into  pits  containing  stronger  liouorr^'J''  ^^^^  ^^^t,  they 

placed  in  a  pit,  in  which  they  are  strS°f'^."J  ^^^^u  T""^^  t^^J  are  - 

into  a  coarse  powder.    The  pft  L  tSn  S  Ir  ^^^^      ^  proper  mill 

or  five  weeks  the  tanning  and  ex  Lctivo  IT.'^^  ^?  1?^"'^°°,  ^  ^onth 

combined  with  the  animal  fibre ;  tKt  e:,hT^^^^^^^^^  °^  ^^^^  intimately 

•  taking  out  the  spent  bark,  and  repS  tWlof  ^'^^ue.  must  be  renewed  by  ' 

^yhich  were  placed  at  the  top  ofX  p  t  !t  firs^  ar^. '°  "^'.^'f  ^te  hides. 

hno  the  action.  ,  In  about  three  months  thi«  nU    •  to  equa- 

repentedtwo  or  three  times  more.^Kperai  i  'l'^i'f'  ^^^cess  being 

moved  from  the  pit,  and  hung  up  n  a  shed    I^  ft  now  re- 

pressed  with  a  steel  tool,  and  afterwards  tbev  «^^^^^ 

roller.  The  steel  tool  is  called  apS^thlf  a  trfCulaShf 'V.'      '''''''' ^  brass 
scooped  out        1362).  presenting  three  Uuiit  Xes^^  T^^^^^ 

and  the  workman,  taking  the  pin  by  the  hauls  a  pole, 

0  2  1,361),  presses  it  forcibly  over 
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tho  grain-sido  of  tho  leather;  after  carefully  compresBing  every  part  in  this  way,  the 
imtt  is  laid  upon  a  Hat  bod  of  solid  wood-work,  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  the  brass 
roller  is  worked  backward  and  forward  until  every  portion  is  sufficiently  compressed 
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(fia.  1363).  The  roller  a  is  a  cylinder  varying  from  9  to  12  inches  in  length,  and  from 
7  to  10  inches  in  diameter ;  6  is  an  open  box  over  the  roller,  into  which  weights  are 
■placed  to  make  the  necessary  pressure,  ten  or  twelve  cwts.  being  frequently  used  for 
the  purpose ;  c,  c,  forms  a  fulcrum  for  lifting  the  roller  from  the  bed  to  the  leather  ; 
d  is  the  handle  by  which  the  machine  is  worked.  When  the  compression  is  com- 
pleted, the  only  thing  remaining  to  be  done  is  properly  to  dry  the  leather,  and  then  it 

is  fit  for  the  market.  •   •   i.  * 

Some  manufacturers  place  on  the  bottom  of  the  tan-pit  five  or  six  inches  of  spent 
bark  and  Uvo  or  three  inches  of  fresh  bark  over  it,  then  a  hide,  and  so  alternately 
bark'  and  a  hide,  until  the  pit  is  nearly  full,  reserving  a  small  space  at  the  top  for  a 
thicker  layer  of  bark,  over  which  weighted  boards  are  laid,  to  condense  the  whole 
down  into  the  tanning  infusion. 

The  operation  of  tanning  sole  leather  by  the  above  method  occupies  a  year  or  more, 
the  time  depending  on  the  nature  and  stoutness  of  the  hide. 

A  perfect  leather  is  recognised  by  its  section,  which  should  have  a  gbstemng 
marbled  appearance,  without  any  white  streak  in  the  middle. 

Crov  hides  are  manufactured  very  much  like  butts,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  placed 
in  miik  of  lime  until  the  hair  is  suificiently  loosened,  equality  of  action  being  secured 
by  occasionally  moving  them  in  the  menstruum  ;.they  are  then  cleared  of  the  hair  and 
other  impurities  by  the  fleshing  knife,  worked  on  the  convex  beam  already  described, 
£y  ar7th  n  W  from  lim^  by  thorough  washing.  The  next  process  is  to  plunge 
them  into  a  weak  ooze,  from  which  they  are  transferred  to  other  pits  with  stronger 
oor-  all  the  while  they  are  frequently  handled,  that  is,  moved  up  and  down  in  the 
Son  After  a  month  or  six  weeks  they  are  subjected  to  a  mixture  of  ground  oak- 
bark  and  stronger  ooze  in  other  pits,  to  a  series  of  which  they  are  progressively  sub- 

caUed  Uyers,^  which  they  are  smoothly 
stratified  with  more  bark  and  a  stronger  infusion.  After  about  six  weeks  they  are 
Seen  out  Tf  these  vats,  and  subjected  to  a  new  charge  of  this  matenal  and  allowed 
S  lav  some  two  months;  this  process  is  repeated  once  or  twice  more  till  the  hides 
I^^^lwv  tanned  Thev  are  then  slowly  dried  in  the  shed,  and  folded  for 
mLSt    AM^^^^^^  stoutest  and  most  compact  hides  are  used  as  s.le 

market.  ^        ,        ^^^^        been  condensed  by  the  tanner,  as  in  the 

f^ttTlet  manyl^^^^^  other  purposes  by  the  currier,  and  the 

Hght^r  for  the  uppe?  leather  of  stout  shoes,  water- 

'"'rh'e^rocess  of  tanning  skims  (as  calves,  seals,  &c.)  next  claims  attention.  These 
ine  process  oi  lauuiu^  o/vc    v  easilv  removed,  a  process  which 

are  placed  in  the  lime-pi  s  "^^U  tho  tai^  ^^^^^  washed  in 

-  requires  about  ten  or  twelve  days  ;  ^^J^^^^f  X- af  wshing  in  secure  its  removal, 
water,  so  as  completely  to  .^™°J^f  dog's  dung,  or  matters  of  a  like 

and  then  immersed  in  a  hxivmm  of  ]^^^^  ^j^^ 

.;:;;aTrend»e  ^r^rq^^^rtt  Se  tim7 than  another ;  here  also  they  are 
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frequently  handled,  and  worJceA  on  botli  sides  on  the  convex  beam.  The  -working, 
joined  to  the  action  of  the  peculiar  lixivium,  serves  to  separate  the  remaining  limu, 
oil,  and  glutinous  matter,  and  at  the  same  time  to  render  the  skin  pliant,  soft,  and 
ready  to  imbibe  the  tanning  principle.  It  is  important  that  great  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  process  just  described,  as  too  short  a  period  would  produce  a  hard  and 
crisp  leather,  while  a  few  hours  more  than  is  necessary  makes  the  article  coarse  and 
spongy,  both  of  which  conditions  should  be  very  carefully  guarded  against. 

The  skins  are  next  removed  to  a  pit  containing  a  weak  solution  of  bark,  in  which 
they  undergo  nearly  the  same  treatment  as  crop  hides,  but  they  are  not  commonly 
stratified  in  the  layers.  About  three  months  is  usually  occupied  iu  tanning  calf-skins, 
but  of  course  the  stouter  the  skin  the  more  will  be  the  time  required.  When  dried 
they  are  disposed  of  to  the  currier,  who  dresses  them  for  the  upper  leathers  of  boots, 
shoes,  and  a  variety  of  other  purposes.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the  lighter  cow  hides  to 
be  treated  like  calf-skins. 

Horse-hides  are  also  treated  like  calf-skins ;  but  as  the  horse-hide,  with  the  exception 
of  the  part  on  and  near  the  animal's  rump,  produces  a  thin  leather,  it  is  usual,  before 
subjecting  the  hide  to  the  action  of  the  bark,  to  cut  out  what  is  called  the  butt,  which 
is  tanned  separately,  and  frequently  used  as  an  inferior  sole  leather.  It  is  also  to  be 
remarked  that  horse-hides  and  kips  (the  hides  of  small  foreign  cattle)  are  frequently 
subjected  to  a  process  called  bate  shaving,  in  which  the  stout  parts  are  reduced  by  a 
currier's  knife  previous  to  tanning,  the  object  being  to  secure  the  complete  infiltration 
of  the  animal  fibre  by  the  tannin  in  every  part  of  the  hide  in  the  same  time. 

Sheepskins  are  usually  pressed  after  the  wool  is  removed,  and  before  the  tanning 
process  is  commenced,  to  get  rid  of  the  fatty  matter  contained  in  them,  and  which  is 
not  readily  removed  by  ordinary  working. 

In  all  the  above  processes,  as  the  animal  fibres  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  absorb 
most  readily  the  tanning  principles,  and  thereby  obstruct,  in  a  certain  degree,  their 
passage  into  the  interior  fibres,  especially  of  thick  hides,  it  becomes  an  object  of  im- 
portance to  contrive  some  method  of  overcoming,  that  obstacle,  and  promoting  the 
penetration  of  the  tan.  The  first  manufacturer  who  appears  to  have  employed  effica- 
cious mechanical  means  for  favouring  the  chemical  action  was  Prancis  G.  Spilsbury, 
who,  in  April  1823,  obtained  a  patent  for  the  following  operation  : — After  the  hides 
are  freed  from  the  hairs,  &c.,  in  the  usual  way,  they  are  minutely  inspected  as  to  their 
soundness,  and  if  any  holes  be  found,  they  are  carefully  sewed  up,  so  as  to  be  water- 
tight. Three  frames  of  wood  are  provided  of  equal  dimensions,  fitted  to  each  other, 
with  the  edges  of  the  frames  held  together  by  screw  bolts.  A  skin  about  to  be  tanned 
is  now  laid  upon  the  frame,  and  stretched  over  its  edges,  then  the  second  frame  is  to 
be  placed  upon  it,  so  that  the  edges  of  the  two  frames  may  pinch  the  skin  all  round 
and  hold  it  securely ;  another  such  skin  is  then  stretched  over  the  upper  surface  of  the 
second  frame,  in  like  manner,  and  a  third  frame  being  set  upon  this,  confines  the 
second  skin.  The  three  frames  are  then  pinched  tightly  together  by  a  series  of  screw 
bolts,  passing  through  ears  set  round  their  outer  edges,  which  fix  the  skin  in  a  proper 
manner  for  being  operated  upon  by  the  tanning  liquor. 

A  space  has  been  thus  formed  between  the  two  skins,  into  which,  when  the  frames 
are  set  upright,  the  infusion  is  introduced  by  means  of  a  pipe  from  the  cistern  above, 
while  the  air  is  permitted  to  escape  by  a  stopcock  below.  This  cock  must  of  course 
be  shut  whenever  the  bag  is  filled,  but  the  one  above  is  left  open  to  maintain  a 
communication  with  the  liquor  cistern,  and  to  allow  the  hydrostatic  pressure 
to  force  the  liquor  through  the  cutaneous  pores  by  a  slow  infiltration,  and  thus 
to  bnng  the  tannin  into  contact  with  all  the  fibres  indiscriminately.  The  action 
of  _  this  pressure  is  evinced  by  a  constant  perspiration  on  the  outer  surfaces  of  the 
skins. 

When  the  tanning  is  completed,  the  upper  stopcock  is  closed,  and  the  under  is 
opened  to  run  off  the  liquor.  The  frames  are  now  removed,  the  bolts  are  unscrewed, 
and  the  pinched  edges  of  the  skins  pared  off;  after  which  they  are  to  be  dried  and 
finished  m  the  usual  manner. 

A  modification  of  this  ingenious  and  effectual  process  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
patent,  by  William  Drake,  of  Bedminster,  tanner,  m  October  1831.  The  hides,  after 
the  usual  preparatory  processes,  are  immersed  in  a  weak  tan  liquor,  and  by  frequent 
handling  or  turning  over,  receive  an  incipient  tanning  before  being  submitted  to  the 
infiltration  plan.  Two  hides,  as  nearly  of  the  same  size  and  shape  as  possible  are 
placed  gram  to  grain,  when  their  corresponding  edges  are  sewed  firmly  together  all 
round  by  shoemaker's  waxed  thread,  so  as  to  form  a  bag  sufficiently  tight  to  hold  tan 
liquor.  This  bag  must  then  be  suspended  by  means  of  loops  sewed  to  its  shoulder-end 
upon  pegs,  m  such  a  manner  that  it  may  hang  within  a  wooden-barred  rack  and  be 
confined  laterally  into  a  book  form.  About  an  inch  of  the  bag  is  left  unscwed  at  the 
upper  end,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  funnel  througli  which  the  cold  tan  liquor 
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1  •  I      «  1  orr  lin  U  1)0  full    After  a  certain  interval,  -which  varies  with  the 
,8  poured         ^^^'^g^^J^^.i'^r  tocomes  moist,  and  drops  hegin  to  form  at  the 

ThI  of  tt  ba^  T  osrare  received  in  a  proper  vessel,  and  when  they  accumulato 
S:Lt?;  mayte  p'ouL  hack  into  the  fnn/el ,  tho  bag  being  thus,  as  well  as  by  a 

''tSt        tJ^ob'sS^^^^^^^^^^  -hile  every  part  of  them  feels 

1  Cts    m  niheybeg^n  to  assume  a  bln<.k  appearance  in  some 

firmer  and  harder  in  all  parts,    vv  nen  ^"^f  ""f' .   .    .  •  Yi\deB  may  be  considered 

parts,  and  when  tho  tan  liquor  ""forgoes  h  tl  d™^^^^  f^^stSs  at  its  bottom, 
to  be  tanned,  and  the  bag  may  be  emptied  by  ^f^hod  in  the  usual  way.  During 
The  outer  edges  being  pared      ^'tlfeliZ  sho^W  -'^-ays,  t^ 

;t;;rtrermr^^^^^ 

''EySprocess  the  patentee  says,  that  a  hide  may  be  tanned  as  completely  in  ten 
days  as  it  could  be  in  ten  months  by  the  ^^sual  ™e^^^^^^^  accelerating 

Messrs.  Knowlys  and  Duesbury  obtained  \P'^,«^;'^^\yi^^„^;',\i^^^^^^      from  which 
theimpregnationof  skins  withtanmn,bysuspendi^^^^^^^^  ^ 

''i:  ^jirr;:f  ^^^pei^^^^^         -  -  -  - 

as  if  mX  hy  tanning  lamb  and  kid  skins  w^h  willow  bark,  whence  it 
derives'  an  agreeable  smell.    It  is  chiefly  worked  up  into  glo^  es. 

Of  tU  tavnvg  or  dressing  of  skins  for  gloves,  and  whUe  sheep  leather. 

The  operations  of  this  art  are  :  1.  washing  ^^^^^^j^^^Z^^'^  '^'"^ 
lime  ;  s'taking  off  the  ^^^^^^      ^^1^^^^^  for  washing  the 

A  shed  erected  "Pon  the  side  of  a  stream,  wiu  the  fleshing  knife  ;  pincers 

skins;  wooden  horses  fo%ckaning  them  with  the^b^^^^^^  i 
for  removing  the  fibres      damaged  '^^^^ 

■nits  •  a  lime  p  t ;  a  polewjth  a  bag  tied  to  tne  enu  ui  i  >  ._such  are  some  of  the 
Sli^gpin 'f^om  ll  to  IS.-,™^*  for  applying 

utensils  of  a  tawing  esteblishment  ^^^^J^^ 'J^'^'^ater-wheel  or  other  power ;  a  dress- 
the  oil  to  the  skins ;  a  fulling  ^^^^^V?'"  J'^filth  a  stove ;  planks  mounted  upon  legs, 
ing  peg ;  a  press  for  squeezing  out  the  fatty  hitn  ,  a  stove ,  p 

for  stretching  the  skins,  &c.     ^  ^„ „fter  being  washed,  and  then  dried,  other- 
Fresh  skins  must  be  ^o^^^^  ™f^^^^Snble  snot^^^      Ret  tender  in  certain  points, 
wise  they  ferment,  and  -ntxf  t  e^^^^^^^^^^^^  the  dry  state  they  should 

so  as  to  open  up  and  tear  under  the  tools.    W  nen  ^^^^^  t 

be  steeped  in  water  for  two  ^?;y«' f  °^^^'°;tKround-edged  knife,  in  order  to  make 

at^h^rtgrpIS^a?^^  '---^-'^ 
in  this  ™y  prpparo  200  skins  in  ii  day.  j  ^     ^j,         are  piled 

'TC"e5tN:«t;  f  CWit  is  Wind  that  the  wool  may  U  easily 

striS  o!  tlio  wool  by  smoU  spring  twOT  »™°  ™''Vnless  they  be  fleeced  soon 

:.uSt  Of  ^is  operation  subsequently, 

"S:7eS»XeS\hei.iI.-o«n.ep^^^^^^^ 

fJm    otLrwards  in  a  weak  pit  of  old  ublea  are  fepeated  fteqnently 

Sis  steering  -nd  draining  Jf^JJ™' J^„„'^^^^^^^  those  of  inferior 

t=rr.^:r"sSi:M^s^ 

jra?is't;rr;n"«t'c:9£^^o--^^^^ 

Smpletely  by  removing  .^^y  JT^TrfaSnrs  ve  them  suppleness ;  but  shcep-sk.ns 
^th  the  mn  in  the  direction  of  their  breadth,  to  give  j^„„„i„^,  ^.hich  is  done  by 
Te  fulled  with  water  alone.  They  are  now  f  f  y  ^^Lping  them  in  this  formenteblo 
S  40  lbs.  of  bran  with  20  g^Uon^^^^^^^^  o'f  s^me  old  bran-water.  Hera 

mixtiire  for  three  weeks— with  tue  aaaiuu  ,  t 
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they  must  be  frequently  turned  over,  and  carefully  watched,  as  it  is  a  delicate  operation. 
In  the  course  of  two  days  in  summer,  and  eight  in  winter,  the  skins  are  said  to  be 
raised,  when  they  sink  in  the  water.    On  coming  out  of  the  bran  they  are  ready 
lor  tlie  white  stuff;  which  is  a  bath  composed  of  alum  and  sea-salt.    Twelve,  fourteen, 
and  somebmes  eighteen  pounds  of  alum  for  100  skins,  form  the  basis  of  the  bath  ;  to 
wnicli  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  salt  are  added  in  winter,  and  three  in  summer.  These 
in^edients  are  introduced  into  a  copper  with  twelve  gallons  of  water.    The  salt  aids 
in  tne  whitening  action.    When  the  solution  is  about  to  boil,  three  gallons  of  it  are 
passed  through  the  cullender  into  a  basin;  in  this  26  skins  are  worked  one  after 
another,  and,  after  draining,  they  are  put  together  into  the  bath,  and  left  in  it  for  ten 
minutes  to  imbibe  the  salts.    They  are  now  ready  to  receive  the  paste.    For  1 00  skins, 
irom  13  to  lo  pounds  of  wheat-flour  are  used,  along  with  the  yolks  of  50  eggs.  After 
having  warmed  the  alum-bath  through  which  the  skins  have  been  passed,  the  flour  is 
dusted  into  It,  with  careful  stirnng.   The  paste  is  well  kneaded  by  the  gradual  addition 
?o?hirth?vnl  V«  /'''''^  the  cullender,  whereby  it  becomes  afclear  as  honey. 

S«  «Kn?  added,  the  whole  is  incorporated  with  much  manual  laboii. 

SL™  1  ?K  T  -^f  ^°?^^^"     ^^'^         ;        afterwards  the  whole  to- 

gether  are  left  immersed  m  it  for  a  day.   They  are  now  stretched  and  dried  upon  poles 
ma  proper  apartment,  during  from  8  to  15  days,  according  to  the  season. 

The  effects  of  the  paste  are  to  whiten  the  skins,  to  soften  them,  and  to  protect  them 

briSl  Thev'Sd^^Tr  °'  '^t-  '^^--P^T'  ^^'^  ^'^'^  -^'^^'y  ^-^S  h  - 
wh  ch  has  blTnSnr  ? T^'°^  i"P°°  ''^''''^''3  iron,  but  for  the  emulsion 
which  has  been  introduced  into  their  substance.    With  this  view  they  are  dipped  in  a 

Sard  TWat'-'^"'"^  J^f  f,.^^^ -^^^t-.  and  then  spread  and^workeZpon  the 
board.    They  are  increased  by  this  means  in  length,  in  the  proportion  of  6  to  3  No 

^tST'"  Tt  ^«  ^^'o  bette?  Sought  out  by  this 

a W  Tf^'^ I'  ^«  performed  upon  the  flesh  side.    The  softening  tool  is  an  i^on  plate 
J  ^''•^^"^l,'  °ioii°ted  upon  an  upright  beam  30  inches 

high,  which.is  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  strong  horizontal  plank,  s/fefuong  and  1  broad 
This  plank  IS  heavily  loaded,  to  make  it  immoveable  upon  the  floor  lometimes  the 
S'.w  ^^^^'^^^  clean  skin  upon  the  hS?and  ToS  well 

de^ee  of  lustre,  and  are  read^to^tlS^^^^^^  "'^^^'^        ^'^-^  ^ 

loiZttTZstl'e^:^^^^^  such  as.  are  covered  with  the 

and  softened  •  after  wS  .v^    a  -^^T^,  '°  ^^^^"^  ^o  be  cleaned 

now  steeped  i^  an  ollbmn-pit^^^^^^^^  or'TdfvlT't  ^''^'^^  ^hey  are 

They  are  next  subiected  to  the  whif«  ot  nf  '  wif  S'^  ^""^  ^^s^^e-i- 

Avithin;  about  irff  of  alum  beT^i  nl/f"^^^^^^^  wool  being  carefully  folded 

the  fleeced  skins  but  it  is  me?elv Tnl.f  '  P^«<^«     "^-ie  for 

18  hours,  so  as  to  stilem    TTey^arrtSn  CfuTto?  ''^'ri^^^  '''' 
by  sprinkling  cold  water  unnn  t^!™  /i^^^  P     f''^-    ^^^^       next  moistened 
boards  weigLd^trheaXoni  T/'  ?  ^°  ^  ^^^P'  ^^^^  '^^'^'^  ^th 

are  next  oSened  ™  a  r^nd Tnn'  .       It  ^^'^  ^^7^'  They 

iron,  being^orkerSoSf  TheyTe'  Iried  S  tSe  r'"'"^^?  theLetchinJ 
If  possible,  and  are  finished  upon  t£?i'c£  outermost,  in  the  suu 

niant';;^tyS"SkerSe'S  Jhtr'  --^^^^  -rly  in  the  same 

pound  of  alum  and  one  o7salt  are  r^^^^^^^  ^^rt^"^  V"^^''^ 

in  this  bath,  after  which  it  is  worked  unon  S  T^it  ''''^^'I^i''-  ^'^^  days 

dry,  the  sldns  are  opened  uponZ  hole  in  ei-£1  T^'^'"'  ^""^'^i  ^^'"^  ^^^^ 
be  completely  dressed.  Lamb-skinf  !,!  f  ?•  ^^^^  ordinary  weather,  they  may 
bath  prepared  with  unboS?,e  flourTnd  S^^^  steeped  during  eight  day^in  I 
about  two  or  three  times.  Th7y  are  then  drS  T  t\  'a  ""^'"^  ^^'^  ^^'^^  ^^^^^ 
upon  the  fleecy  side.  ^         '°         stretched  upon  the  iron,  and  switched 

CAawois,  or -S^amwZraiiAer.— The  skins  arfi  flrQf -mo  ci,„;i  T  jn 
as  above  described.    They  are  nextSLi/S.  •  ^  '  ^ 

a  concave  knife,  blunt  in  ks  middle  S  upon  th '  l!.'  ^'^T^  ^{^^^^^  ^pidermis  by 
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clays,  in  ordinary  -weather ;  but  in  hot  weather  for  a  mucli  shorter  time,  somotimes 
only  moving  thorn  in  tlio  sour  bran-liquor  for  a  few  minutos.  They  are  kstly  wrung 
ut  the  peg,  and  subjected  to  the  fulling  mill. 

When  tlio  skins  Jiavo  been  sufficiently  swelled  and  suppled  by  the  branning,  they 
may  receive  the  first  oil  as  follows :  a  dozen  skins  being  stretxiliod  upon  the  table,  the 
fingers  are  dipped  in  the  oil,  and  shaken  over  the  skins  in  different  places,  so  as  to 
impart  enough  of  it  to  imbue  the  whole  surface  slightly,  by  friction  with  the  palms  of 
the  hands.  It  is  to  the  outside  or  grain  that  the  oil  is  applied.  The  skins  are  folded 
four  together,  so  as  to  form  balls  of  the  size  of  a  hog's  bladder,  and  thrown  into  the 
trough  of  the  fulling  mill,  to  the  number  of  twelve  dozen  at  once.  Here  they  remain 
exposed  to  the  beater  for  two,  three,  or  four  hours,  according  to  their  nature  and  the 
state  of  the  weather.  They  are  taken  out,  aired,  oiled,  and  again  fulled.  The  airing 
and  fulling  are  repeated  several  times,  with  more  or  less  frequent  oilings.  Any  cheap 
animal  oil  is  employed. 

_  After  these  operations,  the  skins  require  to  be  subjected  to  a  fermenting  process,  to 
dilate  their  pores,  and  to  facilitate  their  combination  with  the  oil.  This  is  performed 
in  a  chamber  only  6  feet  high  and  10  or  12  feet  square.  Poles  are  suspended  hori- 
zontally a  few  inches  from  the  ceiling,  with  hooks  fixed  in  them  to  which  the  skins  are 
attached.  A  somewhat  elevated  temperature  is  maintained,  and  by  a  stove  if  need  be. 
This  operation  requires  great  skill  and  experience. 

The  remainder  of  the  epidermis  is  next  removed  by  a  blunt  concave  knife  and  the 
horse  ;  whereby  the  surface  is  not  cut,  but  rather  forcibly  scraped. 

The  skins  are  now  scoured  to  carry  oflF  the  redundant  oil ;  which  is  effected  by  a 
potash-lye,  at  2°  Baum^,  heated  no  hotter  than  the  hand  can  bear.  In  this  they  are 
stirred  briskly,  steeped  for  an  hour,  and  lastly  wrung  at  the  peg.  The  soapy  liquor 
thus  expelled  is  used  for  inferior  purposes.  The  clean  skins  after  being  dried  are 
finished  first  on  the  stretcher-iron,  and  then  on  the  horse  or  stretching  frame. 

Leather  of  Hungary. — This  is  manufactured  by  impregnating  strong  hides  with  alum, 
common  salt,  and  suet ;  by  a  rapid  process  which  is  usually  completed  in  the  space 
of  two  months.  The  workshop  is  divided  into  two  parts :  1.  A  shed  on  the  side  of  a 
stream,  furnished  with  wooden  horses,  fleshing  knives,  and  other  small  tools.  In  one 
corner  is  a  furnace  with  a  boiler  for  dissolving  the  alum,  a  vat  for  immersing  the  hides 
in  the  solution,  and  several  subsidiary  tubs.  2.  A  chamber,  6  feet  high,  by  15  feet 
square,  capable  of  being  made  very  tight,  for  preserving  the  heat.  In  one  corner  is  a 
copper  boiler,  of  sufficient  size  to  contain  1 70  lbs.  of  tallow.  In  the  middle  of  the 
stove  is  a  square  stone  slab,  upon  which  an  iron  grate  is  placed  about  a  yard  square. 
This  is  covered  with  charcoal.  At  each  side  of  the  stove  are  large  tables,  which  occupy 
its  whole  length,  and  on  which  the  leather  is  spread  to  receive  the  grease.  The  upper 
part  below  the  ceiling  is  filled  with  poles  for  hanging  the  leather  upon  to  be  heated. 
The  door  is  made  to  shut  perfectly  close. 

The  first  operations  are  analogous  to  those  of  tanning  and  tawing ;  the  skins  being 
washed,  cut  in  halves,  shaved,  and  steeped  for  24  hours  in  the  river.  They  are 
then  cleaned  with  5  or  6  lbs.  of  alum,  and  3^  lbs.  of  salt,  for  a  piece  of  hide 
which  weighs  from  70  to  80  lbs.  The  common  salt  softens  the  efifect  of  the  alum, 
attracts  the  moisture  of  the  air,  and  preserves  the  suppleness  of  the  skin.  "When  the 
alum  and  salt  are  dissolved,  hot  water  is  poured  iipon  the  hides  placed  in  a  vat,  and 
they  are  trampled  upon  by  a  workman  walking  repeatedly  from  one  end  of  the  vat  to 
the  other.  They  are  then  transferred  into  a  similar  vat  containing  some  hot  water, 
and  similarly  trampled  upon.  They  are  next  steeped  for  eight  days  in  alum-water. 
The  same  round  of  operations  is  repeated  a  second  time. 

The  skins  are  now  dried  either  in  the  air,  or  in  a  stove-room ;  but  before  being  quite 
dry,  they  are  doubled  together,  well  stretched  to  take  out  the  wrinkles,  and  piled  up. 
When  dry,  they  are  again  trampled  to  open  the  pores  as  well  as  to  render  the  skin 
pliant,  after  which  they  are  whitened  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  ,   , .  . 

Tallow  of  inferior  quality  is  employed  for  greasing  the  leather.  With  this  view  the 
liides  are  hung  upon  the  poles  in  the  close  stove-room,  then  laid  upon  the  table,  and 
besmeared  with  the  tallow  melted  till  it  begins  to  crackle.  This  piece  is  laic  on 
another  table,  is  there  covered  with  a  second,  similarly  greased,  and  so  tortli.  liiree 
■pounds  of  fat  are  commonly  employed  for  one  piece  of  leather. 

When  the  thirty  strips,  or  fifteen  hides  passed  through  the  grease  in  one  operation 
are  completed,  two  workmen  take  the  first  piece  in  their  hands,  and  stretch  it  over  the 
burning  charcoal  on  the  grate  for  a  minute,  with  the  flesh-side  to  the  flre.  The  rest 
are  passed  over  the  flame  in  like  manner.  Mt^iv  flmnvng,  the  pieces  .are  successive  y 
l.aid  onan  inclined  table  exposed  to  the  fire,  where  they  are  covered  with  a  cloth 
They  are  finally  hung  upon  poles  in  the  air  to  dry ;  and  if  the  weather  be  >^arm  they 
are  suspended  only  during  the  night,  so  as  to  favour  the  hardemng  of  the  grea  e 
Instead  of  the  alum-bath,  M.  Curaudau  has  employed  with  adyaDtago  a  steep  of  dilute 
iilphuric  acid. 
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The  Eussians  have  long  been  possessed  of  a  method  of  making  a  peculiar  leather, 
called  by  them  Jucten,  dyed  red  with  the  aromatic  saunders  wood.  Ihis  article 
has  been  much  sought  after,  on  account  of  not  being  subject  to  mould  in  aamp 
situations,  being  proof  against  insects,  and  even  repelling  them  from  tne  vicinity 
by  its  odour.  The  skins  are  freed  from  the  hair  or  fleece,  by  steeping  in  an  ash-lye  too 
weak  to  act  upon  the  animal  fibres.  They  are  then  rinsed,  fulled  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time  according  to  their  nature,  and  fermented  in  a  proper  steep,  after  having  been 
washed  in  hot  water.  They  are  taken  out  at  the  end  of  a  week,  but  they  may 
be  steeped  a  second  time  if  deemed  necessary,  to  open  their  pores.  They  are  now 
cleaned  by  working  them  at  the  horse  on  both  the  flesh  and  grain  sides. 

A  paste  is  next  composed,  for  200  skins,  of  38  lbs.  of  rye-flour,  which  is  set  to 
ferment  with  leaven.  This  dough  is  worked  up  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to 
form  a  bath  for  the  skins,  in  which  they  are  soaked  for  48  hours ;  they  are  then  trans- 
ferred into  small  tubs,  where  they  remain  during  fifteen  days,  after  which  they  are 
washed  at  the  river.  These  operations  serve  to  prepare  the  skins  for  absorbing  the 
astringent  juices  with  uniformity.  A  decoction  of  willow-bark  {Salix  cinerea  and  Salix 
caprea)  being  made,  the  skins  are  immersed  in  the  boiler  whenever  the  temperature  of 
the  liquor  is  sufficiently  lowered  not  to  injure  the  animal  fibres,  and  handled  and 
pressed  for  half  an  hour.  This  manipulation  is  repeated  twice  daily  during  the 
period  of  a  week.  The  tanning  infusion  is  then  renewed,  and  applied  to  the^ame 
skins  for  another  week ;  after  which,  being  exposed  to  the  air  to  dry,  they  are  ready 
for  being  dyed,  and  then  curried  with  the  empyreumatic  oil  of  the  bark  of  the  birch 
tree.  To  this  substance  the  Kussia  leather  owes  its  peculiarities.  Many  modes  have 
been  prescribed  for  preparing  it ;  but  the  following  is  the  one  practised  in  Kussia. 

The  whitish  membranous  epidermis  of  the  birch,  stripped  of  all  woody  parts,  is  in- 
troduced into  an  iron  boiler,  which,  when  stuffed  full,  is  covered  tight  with  a  vaulted 
iron  lid,  having  a  pipe  rising  from  its  centre.  A  second  boiler  into  which  this  pipe 
passes  without  reaching  its  bottom;  is  set  over  the  first,  and  is  luted  to  it  at  the  edges, 
after  the  two  are  bolted  together.  They  are  then  inverted,  so  that  the  upper  one  con- 
tains the  birch-bark.  The  under  half  of  this  apparatus  is  sunk  in  the  earth,  the  surface 
of  the  upper  boiler  is  coated  over  with  a  clay  lute,  then  surrounded  with  a  fire  of  wood, 
and  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  till  the  distillation  be  completed.  This  operation,  though 
rude  in  appearance,  and  wasteful  of  wood,  answers  its  purpose  perfectly  well.  The  iron 
cylinder  apparatus  used  in  Britain  for  distilling  wood-vinegar  would,  however,  be 
much  more  convenient  and  productive.  When  the  above  bodies  are  unluted,  there  is 
found  in  the  upper  one  a  very  light  powder  of  charcoal,  and  in  the  under  one,  which 
served  as  a  receiver,  there  is  an  oily,  brown,  empyreumatic  fluid,  of  a  very  strong 
smell,  which  is  mixed  with  the  tar,  and  which  floats  over  a  small  quantity  of  crude 
vinegar.  The  former  matter  is  the  oil  employed  to  impregnate  the  skins,  by  working 
it  into  the  flesh  side  with  the  currier's  tools.  It  is  difficult  to  make  this  oil  penetrate 
with  uniformity ;  and  the  Eussians  do  not  always  succeed  in  this  process,  for  they 
turn  out  many  skins  in  a  spotted  state.  This  oil  is  at  present  obtained  in  France  by 
distilling  the  birch-bark  in  copper  stiUs,  and  condensing  the  products  by  means  of  a 
pipe  plunged  in  cold  water.    About  60  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  bark  is  extracted. 

The  skins  imbibe  this  oil  most  equally  before  they  are  fully  dry.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  apply  too  much  of  it,  for  fear  of  its  passing  through  and  staining  the 
grain  side  of  the  leather.  Chevreul  has  investigated  the  chemical  nature  of  this  odo- 
riferous substance,  and  flnding  it  to  be  a  peculiar  compound,  has  called  it  betuline. 

In  the  Franklin  Institute  for  February  1843,  Mr.  Gideon  Lee  has  published  some 
judicious  observations  on  the  process  of  tanning.  He  believes  that  much  of  the 
original  gelatine  of  the  hides  is  never  combined  with  the  tannin,  but  is  wasted ;  for 
he  thinks  that  100  lbs.  of  perfectly  dry  hide,  when  cleaned  from  extraneous  matter, 
should,  on  chemical  principles,  afford  at  least  180  lbs.  of  leather.  The  usual 
preparation  of  the  hide  for  tanning  he  believes  to  be  a  wasteful  process.  In  the 
liming  and  bating,  or  the  unhairing  and  the  cleansing,  the  general  plan  is  first  to  steep 
the  hides  in  milk  of  lime  for  one,  two,  or  three  weeks,  according  to  the  weather  and 
texture  of  the  skin,  until  the  hair  and  epidermis  be  so  loosened  as  to  be  readily  re* 
moved  by  rubbing  down,  by  means  of  a  knife,  upon  a  beam  or  block.  Another  mode 
is  to  suspend  the  hides  in  a  close  chamber,  heated  slightly  by  a  smouldering  fire,  till 
the  epidermis  gets  loosened  by  incipient  putrefaction.  A  third  process,  called  sweat- 
ing, used  in  Germany,  consists  in  laying  the  hides  in  a  pack  or  pile,  covered  with  tan, 
to  promote  fermentative  heat,  and  to  loosen  the  epidermis  and  hairs.  These  plans 
especially  the  two  latter,  are  apt  to  injure  the  quality  of  the  hides.  ' 

The  bate  consists  in  steeping  the  haired  hides  in  a  solution  of  pigeons'  dung,  con- 
taining, Mr.  Lee  says,  muriate  of  ammonia,  muriate  of  soda,  &c. ;  but  most  probably 
phosphates  of  ammonia  and  lime,  with  urate  of  ammonia,  and  Very  fermentable  animal 
matter.   Tho  dry  hides  are  often  subjected  first  of  all  to  the  operation  of  the  fulling- 
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stocks,  winch  opens  tlio  pores,  but  at  tho  H.-inio  timo  prepares  them  fortho  action  of  the 
liming  and  bate;  as  also  for  tho  introduction  of  the  tanning  matter.  When  tho 
fulling  is  too  violent,  tho  leat  her  is  apt  to  bo  too  limber  and  thin.  Mr.  Leo  conceives 
that  tho  liming  is  injurious,  by  carrying  off  more  or  loss  of  tho  gelatine  and  albumen 
of  tho  skin.  High-limed  leather  is  loose,  weighs  light,  and  wears  out  quickly.  Tho 
subsequent  fermentation  in  tho  bating  aggravates  that  evil.  Another  process  has 
therefore  been  adopted  in  Now  York,  Maine,  Now  Hampshire,  and  some  parts  of 
Philadelphia,  called,  but  incorrectly,  coul  sweating,  which  consists  in  suspending  tho 
hides  in  a  subterranean  vault,  at  u  temperature  of  60°  F.,  kept  perfectly  damp,  by 
the  trickling  of  cold  spring- water  from  points  in  the  roof.  The  hides  being  first 
soaked,  are  suspended  in  this  vault  from  6  to  12  days,  when  the  hair  is  well  loosened, 
by  the  more  softening  effect  of  moisture,  without  fermentation.— H.M. 

XiSATRER,  MOROCCO.  {Maroquin,  Fr. ;  Saffian,  Gor.)  Morocco  leather  of 
the  finer  quality  is  made  from  goat-skins  tanned  with  sumach;  inferior  morocco 
leather  (roan)  from  sheep-skins.  Tlio  goat-skins  as  imported  are  covered  with  hair ; 
to  remove  which  they  are  soaked  in  water  for  a  certain  time,  and  they  are  then  sub- 
jected to  tho  operation  called  breaking,  which  consists  in  scraping  them  clean  and 
smooth  on  the  flesh  side,  and  they  are  next  steeped  in  lime-pits  (milk  of  lime)  for 
several  days,_  during  which  period  they  are  drawn  out,  with  a  hook,  from  time  to  time, 
laid  on  the  side  of  tho  pit  to  drain,  and  replunged  alternately,  adding  occasionally  a 
little  lime,  whereby  they  are  eventually  deprived  of  their  hair.  Wl^n  this  has  be- 
come sufficiently  loose,  the  skins  are  taken  out  one  by  one,  laid  on  convex  beams,  the 
work-benches,  which  stand  in  an  inclined  position,  resting  on  a  stool  at  their  upper 
end,  at  a  height  convenient  for  the  workman's  breast,  who  scrapes  off  the  hair  with  a 
concave  steel  blade  or  knife,  having  a  handle  at  each  end.  "When  unhaired,  the  skins 
are  once  more  soaked  in  milk  of  lime  for  a  few  days,  and  then  scraped  on  the  flesh 
side  to  render  it  very  even.  For  removing  the  lime  which  obstructs  their  pores,  and 
would  impede  the  tanning  process,  as  well  as  to  open  these  pores,  the  skins  are  steeped 
in  a  warm  semi-putrid  alkaline  liquor,  made  with  pigeons'  and  hens'  dung  diSused  in 
water.  Probably  some  very  weak  acid,  such  as  fermented  bran-water,  woidd  answer 
as  well,  and  not  be  so  ofiensive  to  the  workmen.  (In  Germany  the  skins  are  first 
washed  in  a  barrel  by  a  revolving  axle  and  discs.)  They  are  again  scraped,  and  then 
sewed  into  bags,  the  grain  outermost,  like  bladders,  leaving  a  small  orifice,  into  which 
the  neck  of  a  funnel  is  inserted,  and  through  which  is  poured  a  certain  quantity  of  a 
strong  infusion  of  the  sumach ;  and  they  are  now  rendered  tight  round  the  orifices, 
after  being  filled  out  with  air,  like  a  blown  bladder.  A  parcel  of  these  inflated  skins 
are  thrown  into  a  very  large  tub,  containing  a  weaker  infusion  of  sumach,  where 
they  are  rolled  about  in  the  midst  of  the  liquor,  to  cause  the  infusion  within  to  act 
upon  their  whole  surface,  as  well  as  to  expose  their  outsides  uniformly  to  the  L*in- 
ning  action  of  the  bath.  After  a  while  these  bladder-skins  are  taken  out  of  the  bath, 
and  piled  over  each  other  upon  a  wooden  rack,  whereby  they  undergo  such  pressure 
as  to  force  the  enclosed  infusion  to  penetrate  through  their  pores,  and  to  bring  the 
tannin  of  the  sumach  into  intimate  contact,  and  to  form  a  chemical  combination  with 
the  skin  fibres.  The  tanning  is  completed  by  a  repetition  of  the  process  of  intro- 
ducing some  infusion  or  decoction  into  them,  blowing  them  up,  and  floating  them 
with  agitation  in  the  bath.  In  this  way  goat-skins  may  be  well  tanned  in  the  course 
of  one  day. 

The  bags  are  next  undone  by  removing  the  sewing,  the  tanned  skins  are  scraped  as 
before  on  the  curriers'  bench,  and  hung  iip  in  the  drying  loft  or  shed;  they  are  said 
now  to  be  '  in  the  crust.'  They  are  again  moistened  and  smoothed  with  a  rubbing 
tool  before  being  subjected  to  the  dyeing  operations,  in  which  two  skins  are  applied 
face  to  face  to  confine  the  dye  to  one  of  their  surfaces  only,  for  the  sake  of  economising 
the  dyeing  materials,  which  may  be  of  several  different  colours.  The  dyed  skins  are 
grained  by  being  strongly  rubbed  with  a  ball  of  box  wood,  finely  grooved  on  its 

surface.  ,       .  ,  i 

Preparatory  to  being  dyed,  each  skin  is  sewed  together  edgewise,  with  tho  gram  on 
the  outside,  and  it  is  then  mordanted  either  with  a  solution  of  tin,  or  with  alum-water. 
The  colour  is  given  by  cochineal,  of  which  from  1 0  to  1 2  ounces  are  required  for  a  dozen 
of  skins.  The  cochineal  being  boiled  in  water  along  with  a  little  tartar  or  alum  for  a 
few  minutes,  forms  a  red  liquor,  which  is  filtered  through  a  linen  cloth,  and  put  into 
a  clean  cask.  The  skins  are  immersed  in  this  bath,  and  agitated  in  it  for  about  half 
an  hour ;  they  are  taken  out  and  beaten,  and  then  subjected  to  a  second  immersion  in 
the  cochineal  bath.  After  being  thus  dyed,  they  are  rinsed  and  tanned  with  Sicilian 
sumach,  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  for  a  skin  of  moderate  size.  Tho  process  is  per- 
formed in  a  large  tub  made  of  white  wood,  in  the  liquor  of  which  the  skins  are  floiited 
like  so  many  bladders,  and  moved  about  by  mauual  labour  during  four  hours.  They 
are  then  taken  out,  drained,  and  again  subjected  to  the  tanning  liquor ;  the  whole  pro- 
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cess  requiring  a  space  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  skins  are  now  unstltehed,  rinsed, 
fulled  with  beetles,  drained,  rubbed  hard  with  a  copper  blade,  and  lastly  hung  up 

^°S^e  manufacturers  brighten  the  colour  by  applying  to  the  surface  of  th«  skins  j 
a  damp  state,  a  solution  of  carmine  in  ammonia  with  a  sponge;  others  apply  a  decoc- 
tion of  saffron  to  enliven  the  scarlet  tint.  At  Paris,  the  morocco  leather  is  tanned  by 
agitation  with  a  decoction  of  sumach  in  large  casks  made  to  revolve  upon  a  horizontal 
axis  like  a  barrel  churn.  White  galls  are  sometimes  substituted  for  sumach ;  a  pound 
being  used  for  a  skin.    The  skins  must  be  finally  cleaned  with  the  utmost  care.  _ 

The  black  dye  is  given  by  applying  with  the  brush  a  solution  of  red  acetate  ot  iron  to 
the  grain  side.  Blue  is  communicated  by  the  common  cold  indigo  vat ;  violet,  with  a 
light  blue  followed  by  cochineal  red;  green,  by  Saxon  blue  followed  by  a  yellow  dye, 
usuaUy  made  with  the  chopped  roots  of  the  barberry.  This  plant  serves  also  for 
yellows.  To  dye  olive,  the  skins  are  first  passed  through  a  weak  solution  of  green 
vitriol,  and  then  through  the  decoction  of  barberry  root,  containing  a  little  Saxon 
blue  'Puce  colour  is  communicated  by  logwood  with  a  little  alum ;  which  may  be 
modified  by  the  addition  of  a  little  Brazil  wood.  In  all  these  cases,  whenever  the 
skins  are  dyed,  they  should  be  rinsed,  wrung,  or  rather  drained,  stretched  upon  a 
table,  then  besmeared  on  the  grain  side  with  a  film  of  linseed  oil  applied  by  means  of 
a  sponge,  in  order  to  promote  their  glossiness  when  curried,  and  to  prevent  them 
becoming  horny  by  too  rapid  drying.  _         .     v  • 

The  last  process  in  preparing  morocco  leather  is  the  currying,  which  brings  out  the 
lustre,  and  restores  the  original  suppleness.  This  operation  is  practised  in  different 
manners,  according  to  the  purpose  th^  skins  are  to  serve.  For  pocket-books,  port- 
folios, and  case-making  in  general,  they  must  be  thinned  as  much  as  possible  upon  the 
flesh  side,  moistened  slightly,  then  stretched  upon  the  table,  to  smooth  them ;  dried 
again,  moistened,  and  lastly  passed  two  or  three  times  through  the  cylinder  press  in 
different  directions,  to  produce  the  crossing  of  the  grain.  The  skins  intended  for  the 
shoemaker,  the  saddler,  the  bookbinder,  &c.,  require  more  pliancy,  and  must  be  dif- 
ferently curried.  After  being  thinned,  they  are  glazed  with  a  polisher  while  still 
moist,  and  a  grain  is  formed  upon  the  flesh  side  with  the  roughened  lead  plate  or 
grainer  of  the  curriers,  called  in  French  pommellc ;  they  are  glazed  anew  to  remove 
the  roughness  produced  by  the  pommel,  and  finally  grained  on  the  flesh  side  with  a 
surface  of  cork  applied  under  a  pommel  of  white  wood. 

Tawinq  of  Skins.  {Megisserie,  Fr. ;  Weissgerberei,  Ger.)  The  kid-,  sheep-,  and 
lamb-skins,  are  cleaned  as  has  been  already  described.  In  some  factories  they 
receive  the  tanning  power  of  the  submuriate  of  alumina  (from  a  solution  of  alum  and 
common  salt)  in  a  large  barrel-churn  apparatus,  in  which  they  are  subjected  to  violent 
agitation,  and  thereby  take  the  aluming  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes.  In  other  cases, 
where  the  yolks  of  eggs  are  added  to  the  above  solution,  the  mixture,  with  the  skins, 
is  put  into  a  large  tub,  and  the  whole  trampled  strongly  by  the  naked  feet  of  the 
operator,  till  the  emulsion  of  the  egg  be  forced  into  the  pores  of  the  skin.  The  tawed 
skins,  when  dry,  are  '  staked,'  that  is  stretched,  scraped,  and  smoothed  by  friction 
against  the  blunt  edge  of  a  semi-circular  knife,  fixed  to  the  top  of  a  short  beam  of  wood 
set  upright.  The  workman  holding  the  extremities  of  the  skin  with  both  hands,  pulls 
it  in  all  directions  forcibly,  but  skilfully,  against  the  smoothing  '  stake.' 

In  an  entertaining  article  on  tanning  in  the  11th  vol.  of  the  'Penny  Magazine,'  at 
page  215,  the  following  description  is  given  of  one  of  the  great  tawing  establishments 
of  London : — 

'  In  the  production  of  "  imitation  "  kid  leather,  the  skin  of  lambs.is  employed ;  and 
for  this  purpose  lamb-skins  are  imported  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
They  are  imported  with  the  wool  yet  on  them ;  and  as  this  wool  is  valuable,  the  leather 
manufacturer  removes  this  before  the  operations  on  the  pelt  commence.  The  wool  is 
of  a  quality  that  would  be  greatly  injured  by  the  contact  of  lime,  and  therefore  a  kind 
of  natural  fermentation  is  brought  about  as  a  means  of  loosening  the  wool  from  the 
pelt.'  The  following  is  a  description  of  one  of  the  buildings  :  '  On  the  ground  floor, 
a  flight  of  stone  steps  leads  down  to  a  range  of  subterranean  vaults  or  close  rooms, 
into  which  the  lamb-skins  are  introduced  in  a  wet  state,  after  having  been  steeped 
in  water,  '  broken '  on  the  flesh  side,  and  drained.  The  temperature  of  these  rooms 
is  nearly  the  same  all  the  year  round,  a  result  obtained  by  having  them  excluded  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  variations  of  the  external  atmosphere ;  and  the  result  is, 
that  the  skins  undergo  a  kind  of  putrefactive  or  fermenting  process,  by  which  the 
wool  becomes  loosened  from  the  pelt.  During  this  chemical  change  ammonia  is 
evolved  in  great  abundance ;  the  odour  is  strong  and  disagreeable  ;  a  lighted  candle, 
if  introduced,  would  be  instantly  extinguished,  and  injurious  effects  would  be  per- 
ceived by  a  person  remaining  long  in  one  of  the  rooms.  Each  room  is  about  ten 
feet  square,  and  is  provided  with  nails  and  bars  whereon  to  hang  the  lamb-skins. 
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The  doors  from  all  the  rooms  opon  into  one  common  passage  or  vault,  and  are  kept 
close,  except  -when  the  skins  are  inspected.  It  is  a  point  of  much  nicety  to  determine 
when  the  fermentation  has  proceeded  to  such  an  extent  as  to  loosen  the  wool  from  tlio 
pelt ;  for  if  it  bo  allowed  to  proceed  beyond  that  stage,  the  pelt  itself  would  become 
injured. 

When  the  fermentation  is  completed,  generally  in  about  five  days,  the  skins  are  re- 
moved to  a  beam,  and  there  '  slimed,'  that  is,  scraped  on  tlio  flesh  side,  to  remove  a 
slimy  substance  which  exudes  from  the  pores.  The  wool  is  then  t^ken  off,  cleaned, 
and  sold  to  the  hatters,  for  making  the  bodies  of  common  bats.  The  stripped  pelts 
are  steeped  in  lime-water  for  about  a  week,  to  kill  the  grease  ;  and  are  next '  fleshed 
on  the  beam.'  After  being  placed  in  a  '  drench,'  or  a  solution  of  sour  bran  for  some 
days  to  remove  the  lime  and  open  the  pores,  the  skins  are  alumed,  and  subjected  to 
nearly  the  same  processes  as  the  true  kid-skins.  These  Mediterranean  lamb-skins  do 
not  in  general  measure  more  than  about  20  inches  by  12  ;  and  each  one  furnishes 
leather  for  two  pairs  of  small  gloves.  These  kinds  of  leather  generally  leave  the 
leather-dresser  in  a  white  state  ;  but  undergo  a  process  of  dyeing,  softening,  '  stroking,' 
&c.,  before  being  cut  up  into  gloves. 

The  tanning  of  one  average-sized  skin  requires  about  lb.  of  good  Sicilian 
sumach ;  but  for  leather  which  is  to  receive  a  bright  scarlet  dye,  from  one  half  to 
three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  gall-nuts  are  employed  in  preference.  Inferior  goat-skins 
are  tanned  with  a  willow-bark  infusion,  in  pits,  in  which  tliey  are  turned  repeatedly, 
and  laid  out  to  drain,  as  in  tanning  sole  leather.  The  finest  skins  for  the  brightest 
scarlet  are  cured  with  salt,  to  prevent  their  receiving  damage  in  the  transport,  and 
are  dyed  before  being  tanned.    This  method  is  practised  in  Germany  and  France. 

Leather  of  deer-  and  sheep-skins  is  prepared  with  oil,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
breeches,  &c.,  and  for  wash-leather,  used  in  cleaning  plate.  After  they  are  completely 
washed,  limed,  and  beamed,  as  above  described,  they  have  their  '  grain '  surface  re- 
moved, to  give  them  greater  softness  and  pliability.  This  removal  of  the  grain  is 
called  '  frizing,'  and  it  is  done  either  with  the  round  edge  of  a  blunt  knife,  or  with 
pumice-stone.  After  being  freed  from  the  lime  by  steeping  in  fermented  bran-water, 
they  are  pressed  as  dry  as  may  be,  and  are  then  impregnated  with  cod-oil,  by  beating 
with  stocks  in  the  trough  of  a  kind  of  fulling  mill.  Previously  to  the  application  of 
the  oil,  they  are  usually  beat  for  some  time  alone  to  open  their  substance.  The  oiled 
skins  are  stretched,  hung  iip  for  some  time  in  the  air,  then  fulled  with  oil  as  before — a 
process  which  is  8  or  9  times  repeated.  The  oil  is  slowly  and  evenly  poured  upon  the 
skins  in  the  trough  during  the  action  of  the  beaters.  One  hundred  skins  usually  take 
up  in  this  way  from  two  to  three  gallons  of  oil.  The  fulled  oil  skins  are  thrown  into 
large  tubs,  and  left  for  some  time  to  ferment,  and  thereby  to  combine  more  intimately 
with  tlie  oil.  They  are  lastly  subjected  to  a  weak  potash-lye-bath,  to  strip  them  of  the 
loosely  adhering  oil.  They  are  then  hung  up  in  the  air  to  dry,  and  dressed  for  tlie 
market. — ^H.M. 

IiEATHER,  RTTSSIASr,  as  tanned  at  Kazan.  The  hides  to  be  tanned  may  be 
either  fresh  from  the  animal  or  dry,  no  matter  which  ;  they  are  first  laid  to  soak  for 
three  days  and  nights  in  a  solution  of  potash,  to  which  spme  quicklime  is  added.  The 
potash  used  is  made  of  the  tree  called  in  Kuss  ilim  (the  common  elm),  which  sort  is 
said  to  be  preferable  to  any  other,  if  not  essential ;  it  is  not  purified,  so  that  it  is  of  a 
brown  colour  and  of  an  earthy  appearance :  about  12  poods  of  this  (the  pood  is  36  lbs. 
English),  and  2  poods  of  lime,  serve  for  100  skins.  _  As  they  have  no  way  of  ascer- 
taining the  degree  of  causticity  of  the  alkali  but  by  its  effect  upon  the  tongue,  when 
they  find  it  weak  they  let  the  skins  lie  longer  in  the  solution. 

When  the  skins  are  taken  out  of  this  solution  they  are  carried  to  the  river,  and  left 
under  water  for  a  day  and  night. 

Next  a  vedro  of  dog's  dung  is  boiled  in  as  much  water  as  is  enough  to  soak  60  skins, 
(the  vedro  is  equal  to  2-696  English  imperial  gallons)  but  in  the  winter  time,  when 
the  dung  is  frozen,  twice  that  quantity  is  found  necessary.  The  skins  are  put  into  tliis 
solution,  not  while  it  is  boiling  hot,  but  when  at  the  heat  which  the  hand  can  bear  ;  in 
this  they  lie  one  day  and  one  night. 

The  skins  are  then  sewed  up  so  as  to  leave  no  hole ;  in  short,  so  as  to  be  water-tight  ; 
about  one  third  of  what  the  skin  will  contain  is  then  filled  up  with  the  leaves  and  small 
twigs  chopped  together  of  the  plant  called  in  Euss  Toloknauka  {Arbutm  uva-tirsi, 
sometimes  called  bearberry),  which  is  brought  from  the  environs  of  Solikamskaga, 
and  the  skin  is  then  filled  up  with  water. 

The  skins  thus  filled  are  laid  one  on  the  other  in  a  large  trough,  and  heavy  stones 
upon  them,  so  as  by  their  weight  to  press  the  infusion  through  the  pores  of  the  skin  in 
about  4  hours ;  yet,  as  it  was  said  at  the  same  time,  that  the  skins  are  filled  up  with 
the  same  water  which  had  been  pressed  out  10  times  successively,  and  that  tlie  whole 
operation  takes  but  one  day  and  one  night,  this  leaves  but  2^  hours  for  each  time. 
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The  skluB  are  then  taken  to  the  river  and  washed,  and  are  ready  for  the  dyeing. 
The  whitest  skins  are  laid  aside  for  the  red  and  yellow  leather,  •  .   ^   ,  •  i 

To  soften  the  skins  after  dyeing,  they  are  harassed  by  a  knife,  the  point  of  which  is 
curved  upwards. — H.  M.  ,  1,114.1,^ 

X.SATHER,  CTTRRTXXl-G  OP.  The  currier's  shop  has  no  resemblance  to  tna 
premises  of  the  tanner,  tlie  tools  and  manipulations  being  quite  different. 

Within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years,  many  tanners  have  added  the  currying 
business  to  their  establishments,  and  many  curriers  have  likewise  commenced  tanning; 
but  in  each  case,  an  extension  of  premises  is  necessary,  and  the  two  departments  are 
Btill  separate.  The  advantages  derivable  from  this  arrangement  are  two-fold  :— lirst, 
a  saving  of  time  is  effected,  for  as  the  tanned  leather  is  sold  by  weight,  it  is  required 
to  be  weU  dried  before  being  disposed  of  to  the  currier,  an  operation  which  is  not 
needed  where  the  tanner  carries  on  the  currying  also ;  and  secondly,  by  the  currier  a 
art,  the  skins  can  be  reduced  to  a  comparatively  uniform  thickness  previous  to  their 
being  tanned,  thus  saving  time  and  bark  (used  for  tanning),  and  insuring  a  more 
equal  distribution  of  tannin  through  the  substance  of  the  skin.  In  the  following 
description,  the  business  of  currying  will  be  considered  as  practised  at  the  present 

time.  ■         «  J. 

The  currier's  shop  or  premises,  to  be  convenient,  should  be  spacious.  A  frequent, 
though  not  universal  method,  is  to  have  the  ground-floor  appropriated  to  such  ope- 
rations as  require  the  use  of  a  large  quantity  of  water.  The  pla^e  or  apartment  thus 
used,  is  caUed  the  soouring-house,  and  is  commonly  furnished  with  a  number  of  vats 
or  casks  open  at  one  end,  in  which  the  leather  is  placed  for  the  purpose  of  soaking, 
and  undergoing  such  treatment  as  will  be  hereafter  described.  In  this  apartment  also 
is  placed  a  large,  flat,  slate  stone,  called  a  scouring  stone,  or,  more  consistently,  the 
stone  on  which  the  leather  is  scoured.  This  stone,  which  has  its  face  perfectly  flat 
and  smooth,  and  which  should  measure  8  or  9  feet  in  length,  by  4^  broad,  I'orms 
a  table,  supported  generally  by  masonry,  but  sometimes  by  a  strong  frame  of  wood, 
so  constructed  that  the  water,  which  is  freely  used  in  scouring,  may  driiin  off  oa 
the  opposite  side  from  that  on  which  the  workman  is  engaged;  an  inclination  of 
about  3  or  4  inches  on  the  width  of  the  table,  is  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  Another 
piece  of  furniture  very  frequently  found  in,  or  on  the  sa^ne  floor  with  the  scouriug- 
house,  is  a  block  of  sandstone,  in  the  form  of  a  parallelopipedon,  between  2  and  3 
feet  long,  and  9  or  10  inches  broad,  the  upper  face  of  which  is  kept  as  near  as 
possible  a  perfect  plane;  this  stone  is  fixed  at  a  convenient  height  on  a  strong 
trussel,  and  is  called  the  rub-stone,  because  hero  the  workman  rubs  or  sharpens  his 
knives  and  other  tools.  In  some  large  establishments  where  the  premises  and  water 
are  heated  by  steam,  the  scouring-house  will  be  found  with  a  service  of  pipe  leading 
to  the  various  vats,  and  the  boiler  for  generating  the  steam  may  be  conveniently 
placed  in  or  near  this  part  of  the  building. 

The  floor  above  the  scouring-house,  in  the  arrangement  here  laid  down,  is  what  is 
specially  designated  the  shop.  The  furniture  in  this  department  consists  of  a  beam 
(fig.  1364),  on  which  the  leather  is  shaved.  It 
consists  of  a  heavy  block  of  wood,  on  which  the  1364 
workman  stands,  and  into  one  end  of  which  a 
stiff  piece  of  wood  is  firmly  mortised,  at  an  angle 
of  about  85° ;  this  upright  (so  called)  is  about  a 
foot  wide,  the  height  being  greater  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  height  of  the  workman,  each  of  whom 
has  his  beam  adjusted  to  meet  his  convenience. 
On  the  front  of  the  upright  a  piece  of  deal  is 
firmly  screwed,  to  which  is  glued  a  face  or  plate 
of  lignum  vitce,  worked  to  perfect  smoothness  to 
agree  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  used  in  the 
operation  of  shaving.  It  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  workman,  to  keep  his  skin  from 
injury,  that  this  knife  and  beam  should  be  kept 
in  good  order.  A  table  or  tables,  generally  of 
mahogany,  large  planks  of  which  are  used  for  the  purpose  to  avoid  joints,  may  be 
said  to  form  a  necessary  part  of  the  furniture  of  this  department.  These  tables  are 
firmly  fixed,  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  workman  when  using  various  tools  •  and 
as  light  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  the  operations  performed  on  them,'  they 
are  usually  placed  so  as  to  have  windows  in  front  of  them.  A  high  trussel  is 
frequently  used,  across  which  the  leather  is  thrown,  after  undergoing  any  of  the 
processes,  wliile  the  currier  subjects  other  pieces  to  the  same  operation. 

Another  part  of  the  premises  is  termed  the  drying-loft.  In  good  buildings  the 
drying-loft  is  surrounded  with  weather-boards,  constructed  to  be  opened  or  closed  as 
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may  be  required.  The  use  of  this  part  being  the  drying  of  the  leather,  the  ceiling  is 
iurnishod  with  a  number  of  rails  or  long  pieces  of  wood,  with  hooks  or  nails  on 
which  to  hang  the  leather  for  drying;  and  whero  steam  is  used  for  this  purpose  the 
floor  is  traversed  with  pipes  for  heating  the  loft.  Hero  also  is  a  table,  similar  to'thiit 
previously  described  ;  it  should  not  be  less  than  7  or  8  feet  long  by  broad  if 
possible,  without  joint,  and  with  a  smooth  face.  '  ' 

There  are  other  subordinate  departments,  each  furnished  with  a  tahU  similar  to 
those  described. 

Of  the  tools  used  in  currying,  the  knife  stands  first  in  importance  {fiq.  1365).  Hero 
a  and  h  are  two  handles,  a  is  held  in  the  left  hand,  and  forms  a  powerful  lever  when 
the  edge  c  is  applied  to  the  leather.  The  blade  of  the  currier's  knife  is  peculiarly 
tempered  ;  it  is  composed  of  a  plate  of  fine  steel,  strongly  riveted  between  two  plates 
of  iron.  This  instrument  is  taken  to  the  nib-stone,  and  ground  to  a  perfectly  sharp 
edge  by  successively  rubbing  forward  and  backward ;  care  being  taken  to  keep  the 
edge  tnie,  that  is,  straight.  When  this  has  been  satisfactorily  accomplished,  it  is 
still  further  rubbed  on  a  fine  Scotch  or  Welsh  Btone,  called  a  clearing -stone,  until  the 
scratches  of  the  rub-stone  disappear. 

In  this  operation  a  fine  thread  or  wire  forms  on  the  edges,  for  the  knife  has  two 
edges,  c,  c,  which  must  Be  carefully  got  rid  of;  after  which  it  is  wiped  dry,  and  the 
edges  greased  with  tallow  or  oil.  The  workman  then  takes  a  strong  steel,  and  placing 
himself  on  his  knees,  he  fixes  the  knife  with  the  straight  handle  b  against  any  firm 
body,  and  the  cross  handle  a  between  his  knees ;  then  holding  the  steel  in  both  hands, 
he  carefully  rubs  it  forward  and  backward  the  whole  length  of  the  edge.  During  this 
operation  the  knife  is  gradually  raised  by  means  of  the  handle  a,  until  it  is  nearly 
perpendicular ;  by  this  means  the  edge  is  turned  completely  over.  If  the  knife  is 
not  well  tempered,  the  edge  thus  obtained  will  be  irregula"  or  broken ;  in  either  of 
which  cases,  it  is  of  no  use  whatever. 
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To  keep  the  instrument  just  described  in  proper  order  requires  great  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  currier.  The  edge  is  so  delicate  and  liable  to  injury  that  it  can- 
not be  used  more  than  a  minute  or  two  without  losing  its  keenness.  To  restore 
this  a  very  carefully  prepared  small  steel  is  used,  fig.  1366;  the  point  of  the  steel 
is  first  run  along  the  groove  which  is  formed  by  turning  the  edge  over,  and  the  steel  is 
then  made  to  pass  outside  the  edge  {fig.  1367).  It  is  remarkable  that  a  skilful  hand 
can  thus  restore  the  efficiency  of  the  knife,  and  keep  it  in  work  for  hours  without 
going  for  a  now  edge  to  the  rub-stone.    The  other  tools  will  be  descnbed  as  their  uses 

are  mentioned.  .  ,    ,    .  i.  •jr. 

The  first  thing  done  by  the  currier  is  the  soaking  of  the  leather  received  from  the 
tanner  in  water ;  the  skin  requires  a  thorough  wetting,  but  not  to  saturation.  In 
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some  cases  the  thicker  parts  are  partially  soaked  before  the  immersion  of  the  whole, 
and  when,  from  the  nature  of  the  skin,  this  cannot  be  done,  water  is  applied  to  the 
stout  parts  after  the  dipping  ;  it  is  reqxiisite  that  the  whole  should  bo  as  nearly  as 
possible  equally  wet.    In  some  instances  the  wetted  leather  is  beaten,  and  sometimes 
a  coarse  graining-board  (hereafter  to  be  described)  is  used,  to  make  it  more  supple 
previous  to  shaving  it.    The  skin  is  then  laid  over  the  beam  {fig.  1368),  and  the 
rough  fleshy  portion  is  shaved  oft".    This  operation  is  generally  called  skiving.  In 
all  the  operations  at  the  beam  the  leather  is  kept  in  its  place  by  pressure  of  the  knees 
or  body  of  the  workman  from  behind.    In  skiving  the  right-hand  handle  of  the  knife 
somewhat  precedes  the  left,  but  in  shaving,  properly  so  called,  the  left-hand  precedes 
the  right,  fig.  1369.    In  skiving  the  knife  is  driven  obliquely  a  few  inches  at  a  time  ; 
in  shaving  it  is  driven  with  great  force,  not  unfrequently  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  beam  ;  great  skill  is  requisite  in  the  performance  of  these  operations,  to  guide 
the  knife  and  to  keep  its  edge.    The  carpenter's  plane  can  be  most  completely  regu- 
lated by  the  projection  of  the  plane  iron  from  the  wood,  but  the  currier's  knife  admits 
of  no  such  arrangement,  and  the  unskilful  currier  is  constantly  liable  to  injure  the 
leather  by  cutting  through  it,  as  well  as  by  failing  to  produce  a  regular  substance. 
The  kind  of  skin,  and  the  use  for  which  it  is  designed,  will  regulate  the  work  at  the 
beam.    In  some  cases,  as  in  the  calf-skin,  it  is  skived  and  then  shaved,  or,  as  it  is 
c&WedL,  flatt&ned  at  right  angles  to  the  skiving — in  other  kinds,  as  the  cow-hida  pre- 
pared for  the  upper  leather  of  heavy  shoes,  after  skiving  it  is  shaved  across  (i.  e. 
nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  skiving),  and  flattened  by  being  again  shaved  in  the 
same  direction  as  the  skiving.    In  some  manufactories  there  are  certain  kinds  of 
leather  which  are  subjected  to  the  operation  called  by  curriers  stoning  before  flatten- 
ing :  this  is  done  by  forcibly  driving  the  stock-stone  {fig.  1370)  over  the  grain  side  of 
the  leather,  thereby  stretching  it,  and  rendering  the  grain  smooth.    The  flattening 
process  is  considerably  facilitated  by  this  stoning ;  and  if  the  skin  has  been  allowed 
slightly  to  harden  by  exposure  to  air,  and  the  edge  of  the  knife  is  fine,  as  it  should 
be,  the  workman  has  but  to  strike  the  flat  part  of  the  knife  over  the  leather  after  the 
shaving  is  performed,  to  produce  a  beautiful  face  to  the  flesh  side  of  the  skin.  It 
will  not  be  difficult  to  understand  that  a  good  hand  is  easily  distinguished  from  an 
inferior  one  in  this  part  of  the  business.    With  such  nicety  will  a  skilful  workman 
set  the  edge  of  his  knife,  that  although  there  seems  nothing  to  guide  him,  he  can 
take  shaving  after  shaving  from  the  hide  extending  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the 
beam,  thus  rendering  the  leather  extremely  even  in  its  substance. 
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After  the  process  of  shaving  is  completed,  the  leather  is  placed  in  water,  where 
it  remains  until  it_  is  convenient  to  cariy  on  the  operation  next  required.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that  in  the  condition  in  which  leather  is  shaved,  it  cannot  long  be 
kept  without  becoming  heated;  when,  however,  it  is  put  into  water,  it  is  safe 
from  injury,  and  may  be  kept  a  very  long  time,  provided  the  water  be  occasionally 
changed  for  a  fresh,  sweet  supply;  stale  water  is  regarded  as  injurious  for  the  skin 
to  remain  in. 

Scouring  is  next  proceeded  with  ;  the  skin  is  taken  out  of  the  water,  and  laid  on 
the  scounng-stone.  In  respectable  manufactories,  it  is  usual  first  to  scour  on  the 
flesh;  this  18  done  by  passing  a  slicker  smartly  over  the  fiesh  side,  by  which  the  grain 
of  the  leather  is  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  scouring-stone,  and,  being  in  a 
wet  condition,  the  air  is  easily  excluded,  so  that  the  leatlier  sticks  to  the  stone  A 
plentiful  supply  of  water  is  now  applied,  and  a  large  brus  ..,  with  stiff  hairs,  is  rubbed 
over  the  flesh,  or  upper  side.  Portions  of  the  surface,  in  a  pulpy  condition,  come  off 
with  the  scrubbing,  and  the  skin  presents  a  soft,  whitened  and  pulpy  appearance  •  tlie 
pores  are  rendered  capable  of  containing  more  moisture,  and,  altogether,  the  leather  is 
much  benefited.  The  slicker  is  a  plate  of  iron  or  steel,  or  for  particular  purposes  of 
brass  or  copper;  it  is  about  five  inches  long,  and  like  the  stock-stone,  is  fixed  iA  a 
stock,  or  handle  {flg.  1371).  It  is  sharpened  at  the  rub-stone,  by  grinding  the  plate 
perpendicularly  and  then  on  either  side,  thus  producing  two  edges  (or,  rather,  right 
angles).  The  edges  thus  produced  are  not  of  an  order  to  cut  the  leather,  but  rather 
to  scrape  it.  The  slicker  is  not  intended  to  remove  irregularities  in  the  leather-  but 
Its  uses  are  various,  and  it  may  be  considered  a  very  important  tool,  as  will  her^fter 

In  the  process  of  tanning,  the  grain  side  of  the  hide  or  skin  becomes  covered  with 
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a  whitiah  Lody,  dorlvcd  from  the  bark  called  bloom ;  this  is  more  or  less  diflicult  to 


    ^      Q^.....  v^tviAJUi  y    tlD  Ct//M-Wt/U/f, 

Avhich  is  raamifactured  from  horse-hides,  the  grain  being  kept  uppermost,  the  leather 
is  spread  on  the  scouring-stone,  and  being  plentifully  supplied  with  water,  is  stretched 
by  using  the  slicker,  or  a  fine  pebble,  ground  to  tlie  sliape  of  the  stock-stone,  the  bloom 
is  thus  loosened,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  making  it  adhere  to  the  scouring-stone,  the 
next  operation  is  readily  carried  on,  which  consists  in  smartly  brusiiing  tlie  grain  witli 
a  stiff-haired  brush,  and  at  the  same  time  keeping  a  quantity  of  water  on  the  surface, 
the  slicker  is  again  used  to  remove  the  water  and  loosened  bloom,  and  the  scouring  is 
complete.  In  the  scouring  of  calf-skins,  and  cow-  or  ox-hides,  the  stock-stone  is  used 
to  fix  the  leather,  and  a  piece  of  pumice-stone,  the  face  of  which  has  been  ground  to 
smoothness,  and  afterwards  cut  in  grooves,  is  then  forcibly  rubbed  over  the  grain,  in 
order  to  remove  the  bloom.  In  this,  as  in  other  operations  on  the  scouring-stone, 
water  is  a  necessary  ingredient.  The  bloom  being  sufficiently  loosened  by  the  pumice- 
stone,  the  bricsh  is  used  to  scrub  up  the  remaining  dirt,  which  is  then  removed  by  the 
stock-stone  or  slicker.  In  harness  leather,  which  is  stout,  and  requires  to  be  stretched 
as  much  as  possible,  the  pumice-stone  is  seldom  used,  the  stock-stone  and  scouring- 
brush  being  lustily  applied  until  the  bloom  is  sufficiently  removed.  Ordinary  manu- 
facturers within  the  present  (nineteenth)  century  have  considered  the  operations  of 
the  scouring •hoiise  complete  at  this  point.  The  modern  currier  takes  a  different  view, 
and  not  uni&equently  detains  his  scoured  property  for  days,  and  sometimes  for  weeks, 
in  the  scouring -house. 

If  the  leather  is  imperfectly  tanned,  or  it  is  required  to  be  made  of  a  bright  colour, 
there  are  other  processes  to  be  passed  through.  In  these  cases  sumach  (an  ever- 
green shrub  of  the  natural  order  AnacardiaeecB,  genus  Bhus,  and  from  the  bark  of 
which  all  the  leather  made  in  Turkey  is  said  to  be  tanned)  is  infused  in  boiling 
water,  and. when  cooled  to  a  tepid  state  the  leather  is  placed  in  it.  After  staying 
a  sufficient  time  it  is  taken  to  the  scouring-stone  ;  if  cm-dovan,  it  is  slicked  as  dry  as 
can  be  well  accomplished  on  the  flesh  side ;  other  leather  is  for  the  most  part  slicked 
in  a  similar  way  on  the  grain  side.  Saddle  leather,  which  is  required  to  be  of  a 
bright  colour,  is  still  further  placed  in  warm  water  slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
or  oxalic  acid,  or  both ;  here  for  a  time  it  is  kept  in  motion,  t,hen  taken  to  the 
scouring-stone,  it  is  washed  with  peculiar  chemical  lotions,  according  to  the  taste  or 
knowledge  of  the  workman  ;  then  again  it  is  dipped  in  tepid  sumach  infusion,  then 
slicked  with  a  copper  or  brass  slicker  (iron  is  liable  to  stain  leather  thus  prepared), 
and  a  thin  coat  of  oil  being  applied  to  either  side,  it  is  removed  to  the  drying-loft. 
Until  within  a  very  few  years  much  time  and  trouble  were  taken  to  produce  very 
bright  leather  for  the  saddler ;  but  of  late  brown-coloured  leather  has  been  adopted 
to  a  considerable  extent,  as  it  is  less  liable  to  become  soiled.  Nearly  all  leather  is 
placed  a  short  time  in  the  loft  before  further  manipulations  are  carried  on,  in  order  to 
harden  it  slightly  by  drying.  _  ,,,,./■,. 

In  the  drying-loft,  or  its  immediate  vicinity,  the  leather  receives  the  dubbing  {daub- 
hig,  probably)  or  stuffing.  The  substance  so  called  is  composed  of  tallow,  brought  to 
a  soft  plastic  condition  by  being  melted  and  mixed  with  cod-liver  oil ;  occasionally  sod 
(an  oil  made  in  preparing  sheep-skins)  is,  in  very  small  quantities,  added  to  the  mix- 
ture. This  is  laid  upon  the  leather  either  with  a  soft-haired  brush  or  a  mop  made 
generally  of  rags. 

The  leather  is  prepared  for  stuffing  by  wetting  slightly  such  parts  as  have  become 
too  dry.  It  is  then  taken  to  the  table  previously  described,  which,  being  slightly 
oiled,  the  process  is  carried  on  by  placing  the  skin  on  the  table  in  the  manner  most 
convenient  for  stretching  it  and  making  the  surface  smooth.  In  those  kinds  that 
have  a  rough  wrinkled  grain  the  flesh  side  is  placed  next  the  table,  and  the  stock- 
stone  is  used  very  smartly  to  stretch  and  smooth  the  grain.  A  kind  of  clamp  or  hold- 
fast- composed  of  two  cheeks  fastened  with  a  screw,  is  sometimes  used  to  prevent  the 
"leather  from  moving  during  this  operation,  but  in  general  these  are  not  required ; 
the  slicker  is  then  applied  to  remove  the  marks  left  by  the  5<oci-s<o»k;,  and  a  thm 
stuffing  being  spread  over  the  grain  it  is  turned  over,  slicked  on  the  flesh  lightly,  a 
coat  of  stuffing  is  spread  over  it,  and  it  is  hung  up  to  dry.  In  those  kinds  which 
have  to  be  blacked  (or  stained)  on  the  ^ram,  a  little  cod-oil  only  is  spread  on  the 
grain,  and  the  slicker  is  applied  on  the  flesh  side  most  laboriously  previous  to  stuffing 
Much  skill  is  required  to  give  the  requisite  quantity  of  (dubbing)  to  the  leather 
without  excess,  excess  being  injurious,  and  the  quantity  required  is  further  regulat^ 
by  the  freshness  or  otherwise  of  the  leather,  the  tan-yard  from  which  it  comes,  and 
the  treatment  it  has  received  in  the  scouring-house.  , 

When  dry,  the  skins  or  hides  are  folded  together,  to  remain  until  required.  It  is 
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certain  the  le<athei'  improves  by  remaining  some  weeks  in  this  condition.  It  should 
be  observed  that,  in  drying,  the  leather  absorbs  a  large  quantity  of  the  oleaginous 
matter  with  which  it  is  charged,  and  the  unabsorbed  portion  forms  a  thick  coating  of 
hardened  greasy  matter  on  the  flesh  side. 

Leather  which  has  to  be  blackened  on  the  flesh  {wax-leather),  from  this  point,  re- 
ceives different  treatment  from  (^raf 7i-leather.  IFa.r-leather  is  taken  to  the  shop-table 
and  softened  with  a  graining-board.  The  skin  is  laid  on  the  table  and  doubled,  grain 
to  grain,  the  graining-board  {fig.  1373),  which  is  confined  to  the  hand  by  a  leather 
strap  {a  a),  is  driven  forward  and  drawn  back  alternately  until  a  grain  is  raised  on  the 
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leather,  and  it  has  attained  the  required  suppleness.  Observe,  the  graining-board  is 
slightly  rounded  on  the  lower  surface,  and  traversed  by  parallel  grooves  from  side  to 
side,  whidi  are  coarser  or  finer,  as  occasion  requires.  The  grease  is  next  removed 
from  the  flesh  by  the  slicker,  and  afterwards  a  sharp  slicker  is  passed  over  the  grain 
to  remove  grease  or  other  accumulations  from  it.  The  next  process  is  called 
white7iing.  The  leather  is  laid  over  the  beam,  and  a  •  hiife  with  an  extremely  fine 
edge  is  used  to  take  a  thin  shaving  from  the  flesh  side;  this  is  a  point  at  which  a 
cu' Tier's  skill  is  tested.  The  knife  used  is  one  that  has  been  very  much  worn,  the 
quality  of  which  has  been  tested  to  the  utmost ;  and  so  extremely  irue  is  the  edge 
expected,  that  not  the  slightest  mark  {scratch)  is  allowed  to  appear  on  the  surface  of 
the  leather.  Only  a  good  workman  can  satisfactorily  accomplish  this.  The  slightest 
gravel  in  the  flesh  of  the  skin  may  break  the  edge  of  the  knife  in  pieces,  and  it  is  not 
easy  to  rectify  so  serious  a  misfortune;  besides,  a  poor  workman  may  turn  up  the  edge 
by  steeling,  an  operation  which  ought  to  mend  the  mischief  instead  of  provoking  it. 

A  fine  graining-board  is  next  used  to  soften  the  leather ;  the  stiffer  parts  being 
boarded  both  on  the  grain  and  flesh  sides,  and  the  operation  being  carried  on  in  two 
or  three  directions,  to  insure  both  softness  and  legularity  of  grain.  Boarding  is  per- 
formed by  doubling  the  leather  and  driving  the  double  part  forward  and  drawing  it 
backward  by  the  graining-board. 

The  leather  is  now  prepared  for  the  waxcr,  and  passes,  consequently,  into  his 
hands  Waxing,  in  large  establishments,  is  a  branch  considered  separate  from  the 
general  business,  and  is  usually  in  the  hands  of  a  person  who  confines  himself  to  this 
occupation  alone.  The  skin  is  laid  on  the  table,  and  the  colour  rubbed  into  the  flesh  side 
with  a  brush  It  is  necessary  to  give  the  brush  a  kind  of  circular  motion  to  insure 
the  reqiured  blackness  in  the  leather.  The  colour  is  made  by  stirring  a  quantity  of 
the  best  lampblack  into  cod-liver-oil;  sometimes  a  little  dubbing  is  added,  and  in  order 
to  make  It  work  smoothly  so  as  not  to  clog  the  brush,  some  stale  tan-water  from  tlie 
vats  in  the  scouring-house  is  beaten  up  with  the  mixture  until  it  combines  therewith, 
ihe  preparation  of  the  colour  is  an  important  affair,  and  requires  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  and  labour  to  render  it  such  as  the  waxer  desires, 
cid/  •'^1:  °^^i«f>.is  »ext  used;  this  tool  is  about  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
E  whnf  fr°ot'f  f  /F^^^'i  like  it,  the  edges  are  very  carefuUy  removed,  so 
edfe  .fZ  7t\      '  il:/ N  ^  ^^e^t        it  is  circiJar  across  the 

ft  usP  fwll  ^"^Pf^^l^  ^ttle  used  now,  plate-glass  being  substituted  for  it. 
The  use  of  the  tool  just  described  is  to  smooth  the  flesh  after  tht  operation  by  the 
colo  mng  brush,  thereby  getting  rid  of  any  marks  made  on  the  surface  "  ^ 

_  Ihe  next  step  in  waxing  is  what  is  called  sizing.  Size  is  prepared  by  boiling  elue 
in  water;  the  melted  glue  is  diluted  with  water  to  the  exteiit  r^iredf  and  Kme 
cases  It  IS  softened  by  mixing  cod-liver  oil  with  it  in  cooUng.  When  cold,  it  is  beaten 
up  with  various  ingrecbeBts,  according  to  the  taste  or  experience  of  the  waxer  he 
waxcr  then  well  rubs  the  size  into  the  coloured  side  of  the  leather,  and  with  a  swnle 
or  more  generally,  t^ie  fleshy  part  of  his  hand,  smooths  it  off  When  dry  the 
stone,  ov  glass,  is  again  applied,  thus  producing  a  polish  on  the  size;  aS  a  verv  thin 
r  1 1  ?;\r°^Pj^t°'*  .t^^«  I"  different  manufactories  different  methods  S  mir^ 

Tw  ;Xtr?h7s\:mX""^       ''''''''''''''  circumstantr 

\Jf''^i^Z  '''^'"'^'^  ^-^^  °"      ^^'^  i«  l^ffc  f°Wed  up  when  drv  after  stuff 

ing.  Some  years  ago  it  was  the  custom  to  stain  these  kinds  of  leatW  wbL  w  •  ff 
sco^uring-lio^^^^ 
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(sulphato  of  iron).  That  raetliod  is  now  exploded.  The  dry  skins  or  pieces  of  leather 
are  laid  on  the  yhop-board :  a  brush  is  used  to  saturate  the  grain  with  urine,  or,  us  is 
now  more  common,  a  solution  of  soda  in  water,  and  a  peculiar  preparation  of  iron  in 
solution  is  afterwards  laid  over  it,  which  blackens  the  surface.  It  may  be  observed 
that  in  wax-leather  a  body  of  black  is  laid  on,  and  rubbed  into  the  flesh ;  in  grain- 
leather  the  bhxck  is  a  sUiin.  After  the  blackening,  it  is  necessary  to  rub  a  small 
quantity  of  oil  or  dubbing  over  the  blackened  surface,  then  turning  the  oiled  grain 
toward  the  bible,  a  sharp  slicker  is  used  on  the  flesh  side  ;  the  leather  sticks  to  the 
table  by  means  of  the  oil,  and  the  slicker  is  driven  so  smartly  over  it,  that  it  is  stretclied 
on  the  table  at  the  same  time  that  the  grease  is  removed.  It  is  quite  an  important 
point  to  take  all  the  stretch  out  of  the  leather  in  this  operation,  after  which  it  is  turned 
over ;  tho  table  is  covered  with  a  very  thin  coat  of  hard  ta.llow,  a  roll  of  tallow  being 
rubbed  over  tho  table,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  leather  fastened  to  it.  A  dvil 
slicker  is  used  on  tho  grain  to  remove  remaining  marks  and  wrinkles,  or  to  smooth 
any  coarse  appearance  on  the  grain ;  a  sharp  slicker  removes  all  the  grease,  and  a 
thin  coat  of  weak  size,  made  of  gluo  dissolved  in  water,  is  spread  over  it,  and  the  pro- 
cess, usually  called  seasoning,  is  completed.  The  next  object  is  carefully  to  dry  tho 
seasoned  leather,  and  in  this  state  it  may  bo  stored  without  injury. 

The  next  step  is  very  similar  to  that  described  in  the  case  of  wax-leather,  and  called 
whitening :— it  is  then  softened  by  means  of  a  flne  graining-board,  or  a  board  of  the 
same  shape  and  size  covered  with  cork,  the  grain  side  is  placed  next  the  table,  and 
the  flesh  doubled  against  the  flesh,  and  thus  driven  forward  and  backward  until  the 
required  degree  of  suppleness  is  obtained.  The  loose  particles  of  flesh  are  brushed  off", 
and  a  slicker  carefully  passed  over  the  grain  removes  all  marks  of  the  last  operation. 
If  a  sufficiency  of  stuff  has  not  been  applied  in  the  drying-loft,  the  deficiency  is  remedied 
by  a  coat  of  tallow-dubbing  now  spread  over  the  grain,  and  allowed  to  remain  some  hours. 
As  the  leather  absorbs  the  oily  matter,  a  hardened  coat  of  grease  has  to  be  removed 
by  the  aid  of  the  slicker.  The  leather  is  then  sized,  and  a  very  thin  coat  of  oil  spread 
over  the  size,  completes  the  operation. 


In  the  preparation  of  various  kinds  of  leather,  or  of  leather  for  particular  purposes, 
the  currier  has  particular  appliances.  Harness-leather  is  considerably  dryer  than 
other  kinds  before  stuffing,  and  is  subjected  to  immense  labour  by  the  stock-stone  and 
slicker,  to  procure  a  smooth  grain.  It  is  blackened  when  dry  like  other  ^ratM-leather, 
but  instead' of  the  oiling  and  other  processes  described,  the  hardest  taUow  procurable 
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is  rubbed  into  it,  stoned  with 
a  fine  pebble,  slicked,  and 
tallow  again  rubbed  into  it 
by  the  hand.  When  dry  after 
this  operation,  the  grease  is 
slicked  from  the  flesh  side, 
and  a  repetition  of  the  tallow- 
ing, stoning,  and  rubbing 
finishes  the  work. 


bing  it  with  a  pebble  or  plate  of  glass ;  at  length  a 


Saddle  -  leather,  which  is 
cut  into  comparatively  small 
pieces,  after  hardening  in  the 
drying-loft,  is  passed  through 
a  very  different  process  from 
any  described  previously.  The 
skin  of  the  hog  is  much  used 
for  certain  parts  of  hackney 
saddles,  and  the  bristles,  when 
removed  by  the  tanner,  leave 
indentations,  or  even  holes  in 
the  tanned  skin.  Probably  it 
was  deemed  desirable  to  ob- 
tain some  imitation  for  the 
parts  of 'the  saddle  where  the 
hog-skin  was  not  suitable. 
The  skin  of  the  dog-fish 
{^Seyllium,  Cuv.),  to  some  ex- 
tent supplied  the  imitation, 
having  hard  tubercles  on  its 
surface.  At  first  the  skin 
was  laid  on  the  leather,  and 
lustily  pressed  into  it  by  rub- 
press  was  invented,  and,  more 
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recently,  various  methods  have  been  proposed  to  produce  the  best  effect.  We  have 
here  {Jig.  1374)  a  representation  of  one  of  these  presses,  which  may  stand  as  a  typo 
of  all  others  it  a  are  the  feet  into  which  the  uprights  are  inserted  ;  b  b  are  the  two 
upright  sides  tied  at  the  top  by  c,  a  similar  cross-piece  ties  them  a  little  above  the 
feet ;  <Z  is  a  leaf  fastened  with  hinges,  which  closes  upon  c  when  the  press  is  not  in 
use  ;  ee  are  screws  which  press  on  the  iron  plate,  in  which  the  axes  of  the  roller  /  are 
inserted ;  these  plates  imbedded  in  the  uprights  b  b  have  considerable  play,  so  as  to 
allow  the  rollers  fh  more  or  less  pressure  as  the  case  may  require.  The  dotted  line 
i  i',  represents  an  iron  bar  or  cylinder,  supplied  with  a  small  cog-wheel  at  i',  and  a 
crank  handle  J ;  this  is  turned  round  by  the  hand,  and  the  small  cog-wheel  acts  on  a 
larger  one,  1%  which  is  attached  to  the  axis  of  the  roller/:  /is  a  solid  roller  of  hard 
wood,  such  as  lignum  vit<s ;  upon  this  cylinder  is  strongly  glued  the  fish-skin,  pre- 
viously alluded  to ;  ^  is  a  cylindrical  solid  piece  of  wood,  covered  with  stout  flannel ; 
I  is  a  piece  of  leather  on  which  the  leather  to  be  pressed  is  placed;  when  all  is  adjusted, 
the  piece  to  be  pressed  is  placed  on  I,  the  handle  is  moved  slowly  roimd,  and  the 
whole  is  carried  between  the  rollers ;  the  leather  thus  receives  the  imprint  of  the  fish- 
skin,  and  at  the  same  time  becomes  extremely  solid.  After  drying,  this  is  fit  for  the 
saddler. 

1375 


ment  represented  bv  Ha  1  "Hy*;    Tim  rnnfV,„   •       I  ,       ,^  performed  by  the  mstru- 

H  ^ 
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aud  when  folded  [or  doubled  appear  as  jig.  1375  6.  1'  1',  1  1,  is  a  strong  frame- 
work ;  2,  represents  a  pair  of  cheeks,  strongly  fastened  in  the  frame,  and  regulated  as 
to  distance  by  a  screw ;  these  cheeks  are  lined  with  zinc  ;  3  is  a  strong  plate  of  mttal, 
tlio  angle  at  3  corresponding  exactly  with  the  angle  of  the  cheeks ;  the  ends  of  this 
plate  are  fixed  in  moveable  plates  passing  down  the  columns  1'  1' ;  4  is  a  handle  by 
which  the  instrument  is  worked,  and  which,  by  cog-wheels  acting  on  the  moveable 
plates,  brings  3  downwards.  The  front,  a,  is  laid,  after  a  thorough  soaking  in  water, 
over  the  cheeks  2,  the  handle  being  turned,  3  comes  down  upon  the  front,  and 

1376 


forces  it  through  the  small  opening  between  the  cheeks,  and  when  brought  out  below 
the  cheeks,  it  has  the  appearance  given  in  fg.  1375  c.   The  plate  3  having  carried 

the  front  between  the  cheeks,  is 
1377  removed  (below),  and  the  weight 

5  assists  in  bringing  the  perpen- 
dicular moveable  plates  to  their 
place,  when  3  is  again  put  in 
position ;  and  thus  the  opera- 
tion is  rapidly  carried  on.  After 
this,  the  fronts  are  regularly 
placed  on  a  bloc/c,  being  forced 
into  position  by  an  instrument 
called  the  flounder  {fig.  1376), 
and  tacked  to  their  place ;  after 
this,  they  are  slightly  oiled  and 
dried.  Some  ingenious  methods 
have  been  adopted  for  softening 
the  fronts,  so  as  not  to  disturb 
the  hlocking.  They  are  whitened 
on  a  very  sloping  beam  {fig.  1377)i 
which  enables  the  workman  to 
hold  them  better  than  he  could 
on  the  common  beam.  They  are 
again  blocked  by  the  waxer,  and 
when  these  processes  are  care- 
fully performed,  much  trouble 
is  saved  to  the  bootmaker.  Of 
course,  in  a  manufactory  many 
at,Dliances  are  found  which  are  not  here  mentioned;  the  general  idea,  however,  may 

commanded  better  wages  than  other  mechanics.  blacked  on 

Hides  intended  for  covering  coaches  are  shaved  as  thin  as  shoe  hides,  and  blackea 
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which  fig.  1378  shows  the  front  v\&w,fig.  1379  a  view  from  the  left  eide,/^.  1380  a 
vertical  section  across  the  machine,  and  fig.  1381  a  ground  plan,  a  is  a  strong  table, 
furnished  with  four  legs  b,  which  to  the  right  and  left  hand  bears  two  horizontal  pieces  c. 
Each  of  these  pieces  is  cut  out  in  front,  so  as  to  form  in  its  substance  a  half-round  fork, 
that  receives  a  cylinder  d,  carrying  on  its  end  a  toothed  spur-wheel  e.   Motion  is  com- 
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municated  to  the  wheel  by  means  of  the  handle/,  upon  whose  axis  the  pinion  i  is  fixed 
working  into  the  wheel  d,  made  fast  to  the  end  of  the  cylinder  round  which  the  leather 
18  rolled.    The  leather  is  fixed  at  one  of  its  ends  or  edges  to  the  cylinder  either  with 
a  wedge  pressed  into  a  groove,  or  by  a  moveable  segment  of  the  cylinder  itself 

*  ^?oo^^^®' lengthwise  with  a  slot,  that  is  widened  below,  as  shown  in 
1380i 
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The  knifo  h(Jigs,  1380  and  1381)  is  fixed  flat  upon  the  bible  with  screw  bolts,  whoso 
heads  are  countersunk  into  the  table,  and  secured  with  taps  beneath  (fig.  1380),  the  edge 
of  the  knife  being  placed  horizontally  over  the  opening,  and  parallel  with  it. 

Infiq.  1380  the  leather,  k,  is  shown  advancing  against  the  knife,  getting  split,  and 
has  a  portion  coiled  round  the  cylinder,  which  is  made  to  revolve  in  proportion  as  the 
leather  is  cleft.  The  upper  portion  of  tho  leather  is  rolled  upon  the  cylinder  d,  while 
the  under  half,  I,  falls  through  the  oblong  opening  upon  the  ground. 

In  regulating  the  thickness  of  the  split  leather,  tho  two  supports,  m,  act ;  they  are 
made  fast  to  tho  table  a  (one  on  each  side  of  the  knife),  and  are  mortised  into  the  table 
by  two  tenons  secured  beneath.  These  supports  are  furnished  near  their  tops  witli 
keyed  slots,  by  means  of  which  the  horizontal  iron  rod  o  (figs.  1378,  1380)  is  secured, 
and  outside  of  the  uprights  they  press  upon  the  springs  p  p,  which  tend  to  raise  the 
rod,  0,  in  its  two  end  slots ;  but  the  adjusting  screws  q,  which  pass  down  through  the 
tops  of  the  supports  into  the  mortise  n  (fig.  1380),  and  press  upon  the  upper  half  of 
the  divided  tenon,  counteract  the  springs,  and  accordingly  keep  the  rod  o  exactly  at 
any  desired  height  or  level.  The  iron  rod  o  carries  another  iron  bar,  r,  beneath  it, 
parallel  and  also  rectangular, ^(7. 1380.  This  lower  bar,  which  w  rounded  at  its  under 
face,  lies  upon  and  presses  the  leather  by  the  action  of  two  screws,  which  pass  through 
two  upright  pieces  s  (  figs.  1378  and  1380)  made  fast  to  the  table ;  thus  the  iron  bar  r 
may  be  made  to  press  forwards  the  edge  of  the  knife,  and  it  may  be  adjusted  m  its 
degree  of  pressure,  according  to  the  desired  thickness  of  the  leaf  of  split  leather  that 

passes  through  under  it.  ,   •,.     .  ,  j  j 

Fiq.  1380  shows  that  the  slant  or  obliquity  of  the  knife  is  directed  downwards,  over 
one  of  the  edges  of  the  oblong  opening  ^r;  the  other  edge  of  this  opening  is  provided 
with  an  iron  plate  t  (figs.  1378,  1380),  which  serves  to  guide  the  blade  in  cutting  the 
leather  to  the  proper  depth.  Por  this  purpose  the  plate  is  made  adjustible  by  means 
of  the  four  springs  u  (fig.  1381)  let  into  the  table,  which  press  it  downwards.  I'our 
screws,  v,  pass  down  through  the  table,  each  belonging  to  its  respective  spring  «, 
and  by  means  of  these  screws  the  plate  t  may  be  raised  in  any  desired  degree.  iJ^cU 
of  the  screws  u  has  besides  a  small  rectangular  notch  through  which  a  screw  bolt  x 
passes,  by  which  the  spring  is  made  fast  to  the  table.  Thus  also  the  plate  t  may  be 
made  to  approach  to  or  recede  from  the  knife.  1.  1  •  j  ^i, 

V  in  fiqs.  1378  and  1380,  is  a  flat  board,  laid  upon  the  leather  a  little  behind  the 
edge  of  the  plate  t ;  this  board  is  pressed  by  the  cylinder  z,  that  lies  upon  it,  and  whose 
tenons  rest  in  mortises  cut  out  in  the  two  supports  «'.  The  cylinder  z  is  held  in  its 
position  by  a  wedge  or  pin,  b  (figs.  1378  and  1380),  which  passes  through  the  supports. 
When  the  leather  has  been  split,  these  pins  are  removed,  and  the  cylinder  rises  then  by 
means  of  two  counter-weights,  not  shown  in  the  figures.  ,   ^      ,         v  • 

The  operation  of  the  machine  is  as  follows :— The  edge  or  end  of  the  leather  being 
secured  to  the  cylinder  d,  the  leather  itself  having  the  direction  upon  the  table  shown 
in  na  1380,  and  the  bar  r  its  proper  position  over  the  knife,  the  edge  begins  to  enter 
in  this  position  into  the  leather,  while  the  cylinder  d  is  moved  by  the  handle  or  winch 
and  the  piece  gets  split  betwixt  the  blade  and  the  roller  d.    When  the  other  end  of  the 
leather,^,  advances  to  the  knife,  there  is,  consequently,  one  half  of  the  leather  split 
the  ski;     to  be  then  rolled  off  the  cylinder  cZ;  it  is  turned;  the  ^l^e^^y.^Pl;^*  ^^^^^^^ 
the  end  of  the  leather,  k,  is  made  fast  into  the  wood  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  other  half 
is  next  split;  while  the  knife  now  acts  from  below,  in  an  opposite  direction  to  what 

Saftfe  unrolling  of  the  leather  from  the  cylinder,  d,  may  not  be  obstructed  by 
the  pinion  i,  the  stop-wedge  c  (figs.  1378  1379)  is  removed         t.^^/ .f;)^;  ^^^^^ 
Drocess  of  splitting,  the  grain  side  of  the  leather  is  uppermost,  and  is  therefore  cut  ot 
^   uniform  the  under  side  varies  in  thickness  with  the  incquahty  of 


an 

the  skin. 


Several  other  ingenious  contrivances  have  been  introduced  for  this  purpose  illus- 
trat^rdescriptions  of  which  have  been  given  by  Hebert,  who  states  that  a  sp  itting- 
S?hinrSuSed  by  the  Messrs.  Bevington,  of  Bemondsey,  had  been  made  to  spli 

As  a  skin  of  unequal  thickness  could  not  be  grasped  in  the  ^oper  manner  betw^^^^^ 
perfectly  true  and  rigid  rollers,  the  upper      f ' 

li  a  number  of  -cular  d^s^  -  m^^^^^  ^^^SlS^rSe  with 

to  an  axis  rather  smaller  than  tJie  holes  in  tueu  ceuje.,  ^  Tjassinff  loosely 
it  by  means  of  what  may  be  termed  a  planetary  axis,  which  is  a  roa  passing  loos  y 
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through  holes  in  the  ^hole  series  of  discs  between  their  centre  and  their  circum- 
ference, and  so  connected  with  the  axis  by  its  ends  as  to  be  carried  round  with  it.  i5y 
this  contrivance  the  upper  roller  is  enabled  to  adapt  its  surface  to  that  ot  tlie  slan, 
which  is  everywhere  pressed  with  an  equal  force,  due  to  the  weight  ot  the  discs  ot 
which  the  upper  roller  is  composed.  It  is  stated  in  the  'Penny  Magazine  _  that  this 
machine  will  split  a  sheep-skin  of  the  ordinary  size  in  about  two  minutes,  during  wiiicn 
time  the  knife  makes  from  two  to  three  thousand  vibratory  motions  to  and  tro. 
This  machine  is  said  to  be  the  invention  of  Lieutenant  Parr.  Another  contrivance 
is  known  as  Duxbury's  Patent  Skin-Splitting  Machine,  in  which  the  knife  consists  ot 
a  series  of  plates  of  steel,  so  attached  to  the  periphery  of  a  wheel  or  disc,  seventeen 
feet  in  diameter,  as  to  form  a  gigantic  cutting  instrument,  resembling  a  crown  or 
trepan  saw,  the  compound  blade  projecting  horizontally  from  the  rim  of  the  wheel 
parallel  to  its  axis.  The  skin  to  be  split  passes  round  the  circumference  of  a  hori- 
zontal drum,  the  axis  of  which  is  at  right  angles  with  that  of  the  great  disc,  and  lies 
very  nearly  in  the  same  plane  with  its  face,  and  which  instead  of  being  perfectly 
cylindrical  has  its  sides  so  hollowed  as  to  present  a  concavity  perfectly  tallying  with 
the  curvature  of  the  periphery  of  the  disc.  As  therefore  the  drum  revolves  it  brings 
the  skin,  which  is  confined  closely  to  its  concave  surface  by  a  contrivance  somewhat 
resembling  the  upper  roller  in  the  machine  above  described,  in  contact  with  the  edge 
of  the  revolving  knife,  which  cuts  by  a  continuous  onward  movement,  instead  of  a 
sawing  action  backwards  and  forwards.  The  extreme  nicety  required  to  fix  the  con- 
cavity of  the  feeding  roller  to  the  edge  of  the  circular  knife,  and  to  keep  the  knife  or 
cutter  itseK  perfectly  true  in  shape,  appear  to  be  the  chief  objections  to  this  ingenious 
contrivance. — Penny  Cyclapcedia,  SuppL,  '  Leather.' 

Exports  of  leather  of  British  produce  and  manufacture  in  1872  : — 


Tanned,  unwrought 
Wrought,  boots  and  shoes 
Other  articles  unenumerated 


139,019  cwts. 
579,130  dozen  pairs 
1,937,604  lbs. 


Total  value 
£1,220,981 
1,695,248 
376,441 


Imports  of  Leather  in  1872. 

Leather,  imwrought :  hides  not  tanned,  tawed, 

curried,  or  in  any  way  dressed 
Hides,  wet  

„  .  tanned,  not  otherwise  dressed  . 

„     tanned,  curried,  but  not  enamelled  . 

„     varnished,  japanned,  or  enamelled  . 


Total  value 

.    808,930  cwts. 

£3,063,920 

.    627,930  „ 

1,915,342 

23,574,061  lbs. 

1,179,716 

.  3,135,162  „ 

479,680 

.    479,658  „ 

123,098 

Value 

46,139  dozen  pairs 

£151,218 

1,052,717 

1,403,622 

J) 

139,209 

Boots  and  shoes  

Gloves  .      .      .   ■  . 
Unenumerated  

X&ATHEB-CIiOTH.  Under  the  name  of  American  Leather-cloth,  an  enamelled 
oil-cloth  has  been  introduced.  Much  of  it  possessed  great  elasticity,  and  resembled 
the  vegetable  leather  described  in  the  next  article.  The  trade  has,  however,  rapidly 
declined,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table  of  imports  of  tliis  material : — 


yards 

valu3 

1854 

.  631,304 

£38,210 

1855 

.  565,395 

42,405 

1856 

•  • 

.  507,326 

38,069 

1858 

.  174,573 

13,094 

1860 

.  151,969 

11,398 

1861 

.  127,051 

9,528 

The  recent  importations  of  leather-cloth  are  not  obtainable. 

IiEATHER,  VEGETABXiE.  Under  this  name  a  new  material,  composed  of 
india-rubber  spread  upon  linen,  has  been  introduced.  Of  this  the  'Mechanics' 
Magazine '  writes : — '  Having  seen  some  specimens  of  these  leathers,  as  well  as  various 
articles  of  utility  manufactured  therewith,  we  have  been  induced  to  pay  the  extensive 
works  of  Messrs.  Spill  and  Co.,  the  eminent  Government  contractors,  on  Stepney  Green, 
a  visit,  in  order  to  cull  sufficient  to  place  upon  record  the  present  position  of  artificial 
as  a  substitute  for  real  leather.  The  face  and  general  character  of  the  vegetable 
leather  resembles  the  natural  product  so  closely,  that  it  is  only  by  actual  examination 
that  the  difierence  can  be  determined.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  in  that  des- 
cription which  is  made  for  bookbinding,  the  covering  of  library  tables,  and  like  purposes. 
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Amongst  other  advantages  it  possoKses  over  leather  proper,  maybe  mentioned,  that 
however  thin  the  imitation  is,  it  will  not  tear  without  considerable  force  is  exorcised  • 
that  it  resists  all  damp,  and  that  moisture  may  bo  loft  upon  it  for  any  period  without 
injury,  consequently,  it  does  not  sodden  or  cockle,  is  always  dry,  and  its  polish  is 
rather  increased  than  diminished  by  friction.  Add  to  these  facts,  that  any  attempt  to 
scratch  or  raise  its  surface  with  the  nail,  or  by  contact  with  any  ordinary  substance 
will  not  abrade  it,  and  enough  will  have  been  said  to  justify  its  entering  the  list 
against  an  article  of  daily  use,  which  has  of  late  years  been  deemed  far  from  sufficient 
for  the  demand,  and  has  consequently  risen  in  price  to  the  manifest  loss  and  injury  of 
every  class  of  the  community.  We  believe  that  the  largest  entire  piece  of  real  leather 
that  can  be  cut  from  a  bullock's  hide,  is  not  more  than  7  feet  by  6  feet,  and  this 
includes  the  stomach  and  other  inferior  parts.  Vegetable  leather,  on  the  contrary,  is 
now  produced  60  yards  in  length  and  1^  yard  wide,  every  portion  being  of  equal  and 
of  any  required  thickness,  and  the  smallest  portion  is  convertible.  We  were  agreeably 
disappointed,  however,  to  find  that  instead  of  vegetable  leather  being  a  discovery  re- 
quiring the  aid  of  ourselves  and  contemporaries,  it  was,  although  so  young,  an  active 
agent  in  the  fabrication  of  numerous  articles  of  daily  requirement,  and  that  it  had 
already  become  the  subject  of  large,  indeed  wo  may  say  enormous,  contracts. 
Caoutchouc  and  naphtha  are  used  in  its  manufacture ;  but  by  a  process  known  to  the 
senior  of  the  firm,  who  is  himself  an  accomplished  chemist,  all  odour  is  removed  from 
the  naphtha,  and  the  smell  of  vegetable  leather  is  rendered  thereby  less  in  strength, 
if  anything,  than  that  of  leathei?.  The  principal  objects  to  which  it  is  at  present 
applied,  although  it  is  obvious  it  will  take  a  wider  range  of  usefulness  than  leather 
itself,  are  carriage  and  horse  aprons,  antigropola,  soldiers'  belts,  buckets  which  pack 
flat,  harness  of  every  description,  bookbinding,  &c.  For,  the  latter,  its  toughness, 
washable  quality  and  resistance  to  stains,  render  it  remarkably  fitted.  Its  thickness, 
which  may  be  carried  to  any  extent,  is  obtained  by  additional  backings  of  linen,  &c., 
cemented  with  the  caoutchouc,  and  its  strength  is  something  marvellous,  while  in  the 
all-important  commercial  view,  it  is  but  one-third  the  price  of  leather.  Many  of  the 
articles  we  were  shown  possessed  the  appearance  of  much  elegance  and  finish ;  but  it 
was  curious  to  observe,  that  although  most  of  them  could  be  made  without  a  stitch, 
and  within  the  factory  itself,  a  deference  to  the  feelings  of  the  workmen  in  the  several 
trades  has  been  shown  by  the  firm,  and  the  material  is  given  out  as  ordinary  leather, 
to  undergo  the  process  of  the  needle,  which  it  submits  to  with  a  greater  facility  than 
its  original  prototype.' 

ImHAVEN.  Under  Beead,  the  employment  of  yeast  is  fully  explained.  A  few 
particulars  relative  to  the  French  leaven  may  not,  however,  be  out  of  place. 

In  Paris,  where  bread-making  has  been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  the 
fermentation  is  produced  chiefly  by  the  gluten  of  the  dough,  yeast  being  used  merely 
to  facilitate  the  action.  A  lump  of  dough  remaining  from  the  last  batch  of  bread, 
and  consisting  of  8  lbs.  flour  and  4  lbs.  of  water,  is  left  to  itself  for  ten  hours :  in  this 
state  it  is  called  fresh  leaven  {levain  de  chef).  By  kneading  this  with  another  quantity 
of  8  lbs.  flour  and  4  lbs.  water,  the  once  revived  leaven  {levain  de  premiere)  is  obtained. 
After  another  interval  of  eight  hours,  16  lbs.  of  flour  and  8  lbs.  water  are  added, 
forming  the  twice  revived  leaven  {levain  de  seconde);  and  after  three  hours  more 
100  lbs.  flour  and  62  lbs.  water,  containing  ^  to  ^  lb.  beer-yeast  are  added,  forming 
the  finished  leaven  {levain  de  tout  point).  The  200  lbs.  leaven  thus  obtained  are 
mixed  after  two  hours  with  132  lbs.  fiour  and  68  lbs.  water  containing  ^  lb.  of  yeast 
in  suspension,  and  2  lbs.  common  salt  dissolved.  This  quantity  of  dough  serves  for 
five  or  six  bakings.  For  the  first  baking  half  the  dough  (200  lbs.)  is  made  into 
loaves  of  the  required  size  and  form,  which  are  exposed  for  a  while  in  shallow  baskets 
to  a  temperature  of  25°  C.  (77°  F.),  and  then  transferred  to  the  oven.  The  bread  thus 
obtained  has  a  sourish  taste  and  dark  colour.  The  remaining  half  of  the  dough  is 
again  mixed  with  132  lbs.  of  flour,  70  lbs.  water,  ^  lb.  yeast,  and  the  requisite  quantity 
of  salt,  the  half  of  this  quantity  of  dough  is  then  formed  into  loaves,  left  to  ferment, 
and  baked.  The  same  operation  is  repeated  three  times,  one-half  of  the  dough  being 
each  time  mixed  with  130  lbs.  flour  and  1^  lb.  yeast,  and  the  proper  quanti^  of  water 
and  salt.    The  last  stage  yields  the  finest  and  whitest  bread.   See  Watts  s  Dictionary 

lECA^RIC  ACID.   An  acid  obtained  from  a  South  American  variety  of  the 

Jtoccclla  tinctoria.  ,  , ,         ^i.     j-^i       j  e 

XiECYTBIBACEJE.  The  Brazil-nut  order,  remarkable  for  the  edible  seeds  ol 
many  of  its  members.  The  Lecythis  ollafia  is  found  in  the  forests  of  Brazil  and 
Cumlna.  The  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  child's  head;  and  it  contains  numerous 
edible  seeds.  The  natives,  who  eat  the  seeds,  and  use  the  case  for  various  purposes 
call  the  fruit '  the  monkey  pots.'  The  L.  Zapucajo  is  a  native  of  Guiana :  its  fruit  is 
about  tho  size  of  the  above  j  it  contains  numerous  seeds,  larger  than  ahaonds,  and  ot 
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an  agreeable  taste.  These  are  the  '  sapucaya '  nuts  of  the  fruiterers'  shops.  The 
Brazil-nuts  are  the  produce  of  the  juvia  tree  {Bcrtholletia  excclsa).  See  Bbazil 
Ntjts.  11- 

XiESUIMC  PAX.TTSTRB.  This  plant  is  employed  in  Eussia  to  tan  the  skins  ot 
goats,  calves,  and  sheep,  into  a  reddish  leather  of  an  agreeable  smell ;  as  also  in 
tiie  preparation  of  the  oil  of  birch,  for  making  what  is  commonly  called  Eussia 
leather. 

XiEER.  An  arched  building,  forming  an  annealing  furnace,  in  which  glass  is 
tempered  or  annealed. 

IiEGUMXXE.  A  name  applied  to  vegetable  casein,  in  allusion  to  its  occurrence 
in  the  seeds  of  many  of  the  Leguininosa,  or  Pea  and  Bean  family. 

IiEMirXAlir  EARTH.  A  yellowish-grey  earth,  obtained  from  Lemnos  by  the 
Greeks.    It  is  very  similar  to  fuller's  earth. 

XiEMOirs.  The  fruit  of  the  Citncs  I'monum,  Both  the  juice  and  the  peel  of  the 
fruit  are  employed  medicinally,  and  in  the  preparation  of  lemonade.  See  Citric 
Acid,  and  Oils,  Essektiax. 

XiEMCOlMr  GRASS.  ThQ  Andropogo7i  citratum  (T)G  C&n.).  This,  and  certain  allied 
species,  yield  fragrant  essential  oils  imported  from  India  under  the  name  of  lemon 
grass  and  citronelle  oils. 

IiEXO'S.  (Lentille,  Fr. ;  Linsenglas,  G&v.)  Lenses  are  transparent  bodies,  usually 
made  of  glass,  which  by  their  curvature  either  concentrate  or  disperse  the  rays  of 
light.  Lenses  are  of  the  following  kinds : — Double  convex  :  having  the  same  or  a 
different  degree  of  convexity  on  either  side.  Plano-convex,  having  one  plane  and  one 
convex  surface.  Concavo-convex,  having  one  concave  and  one  convex  side,  commonly 
called  meniscus  lenses.  Plano-concave,  having  one  plane  surface  and  one  concave  one ; 
and  the  double  concave  lens. 

The  first  three,  which  are  thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  the  edge,  are  converging 
lenses,  because  they  occasion  the  rays  of  light  to  converge  in  passing  through 
them.  The  others,  which  are  thicker  at  the  edges  than  in  the  middle,  and  there- 
fore cause  the  pencils  of  light  refracted  through  them  to  diverge,  are  called  diverging 
lenses. 

Por  the  most  complete  examination  of  the  laws  regulating  the  construction  of 
lenses,  and  the  action  of  these  on  the  rays  of  light,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Sir 
John  Herschel's  admirable  treatise  on  Light  in  the  Encyclopedia  Metropolitana.  In 
this  work  we  have  only  to  deal  with  the  mode  of  manufacturing  the  ordinary  varieties. 
The  spherical  surfaces  are  produced  by  grinding  them  in  counterpart  tools,  or  discs 
of  metal,  prepared  to  the  same  curvature  as  the  lenses.  For  the  formation  of  the 
grinding  tools,  a  concave  and  a  convex  template  are  first  made  to  the  radius  of  the 
curvature  of  the  required  lens.  The  templates  of  large  radius  are  sometimes  cut 
out  of  crown  glass.  More  usually  the  templates  are  made  out  of  sheet  brass,  the 
templates  of  long  radii  are  cut  with  a  strong  radius  bar  and  cutter,  and  those  of 
only  a  few  inches  radius  are  cut  in  the  turning-lathe.  The  brass  concave  and 
convex  gauges  are  cut  at  separate  operations,  as  it  is  necessary'  to  adjust  the 
radius  to  compensate  for  the  thickness  of  the  cutter,  and  the  brass  templates 
are  not  usually  corrected  by  grinding,  as  practically  it  is  found  more  convenient 
to  fit  the  tools  themselves  together.  The  templates,  having  been  made  of  the  re- 
quired radius,  are  used  for  the  preparation  of  the  grinding  and  polishing  tools, 
which  for  concave  lenses  consist  of  a  concave  rough  grinding-tool  of-  cast  iron,  called 
a  shell. 

A  pair  of  brass  tools  is,  however,  the  most  important  part  of  the  apparatus.  One 
of  these  is  concave  and  the  other  convex,  made  exactly  to  the  curvature  of  the  tem- 
plates, and  to  fit  each  other  as  accurately  as  possible. 
The  concave  tool  is  used  as  the  grinder  for  correcting  the  ^^^^ 
curvature  of  the  lenses  after  they  have  been  roughly 
figured  in  the  concave  shell,  and  the  convex  tool  is  em- 
ployed for  producing  and  maintaining  the  true  form  of 
the_  concave  grinding-tool  itself,  and  also  that  of  the 
polisher.    These  polishers  are  adjusted  with  great  accu- 
racy.   The  concave  tool  is  placed  upon  the  convex,  and 
they  are  first  rubbed  together  dry,  so  that  by  the 
brightened  parts  the  inequalities  may  be  distinguished ; 
they  are  then  ground  true,  first  by  means  of  emery  and 
water,  and  tlicn  with  dry  emery. 

The  annexed  figure  (1382)  represents  those  tools, 
which  are  fitted  with  screws  .at  the  back,  so  that  they  can  be  fixed  unon  pillars  iil 
connection  with  the  machinery  for  giving  motion  to  them  ^  ^ 

By  grinding  with  sundry  niceties  of  motion,  which  are  required  to  produce  the  best 
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effect,  such  as  the  production  of  motion  wliich  shall  resemble  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
kind  of  stroke  which  would  bo  given  by  the  hand,  these  tools  are  eventually  brought 
to  true  spherical  figures  whicli  fit  each  other  exactly. 

The  glasses  for  lenses,  being  selected  of  suitable  quality,  are  brought  to  a  cir- 
cular form  by  moans  of  flat  pliers  called  shanks.  The  pressure  of  the  pliers 
applied  near  the  edges  of  the  glass  causes  it  to  crumble  away  in  small  frag- 
ments, and  this  process,  which  is  called  shanking  or  nibbling,  is  continued  until  the 
glasses  are  made  circular,  and  of  a  little  larger  diameter  t£in  the  finished  size  of 
the  lenses. 

A  cement  is  Inado  by  mixing  wood-ashes  with  melted  pitch.  Some  nicety  is  re- 
quired in  the  adjustment  of  the  proportion,  since  the  cement  must  not  be  too  adhesive, 
nor  must  it  be  too  hard  or  too  brittle  ;  generally  about  4  lbs.  of  wood-ashes  to  14  lbs, 
of  pitch  are  employed.  This  when  melted  is  poured  on  one  side  of  the  glasses  to  be 
ground,  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  until  a  sufficient  quantity  adheres  to  the  back 
of  the  lens  to  form  a  handle.  The  glass  is  rough  ground  by  rubbing  it  within  the 
spherical  shell.  The  glass  is  rubbed  with  large  circular  strokes,  and  the  shell  is 
usually  placed  within  a  shallow  tray  to  catch  the  loose  emery  or  polishing  powder 
which  may  be  employed.  When  one  side  is  rough  ground  in  this  wiy,  the  glass  is 
warmed  to  detach  it  from  the  handle,  which  is  transferred  to  the  other  side  and  the 
operation  repeated.    When  both  sides  are  thus  rudely  formed,  the  lenses  are  cemented 

upon  a  runner.  The  best  object-glasses  for  telescopes  are 
ground  and  polished  singly,  while  as  many  as  four  dozen  of 
common  spectacle  glasses  are  ground  and  polished  together. 
When  many  are  thus  fixed  on  one  runner,  the  number  must 
be  such  as  will  admit  of  their  being  arranged  symmetrically 
around  a  central  lens,  as  7,  13,  or  21 ;  or  sometimes  4,  form 
the  nucleus,  and  then  the  numbers  run  14,  30.  Lenses  of  ordinary  quality  are  usually 
ground  true  and  polished  7  at  a  time.  This  runner  with  its  lenses  attached  is  shown 
in  fig.  1383. 

The  cement  at  the  back  of  the  lenses  is  first  flattened  with  a  heated  iron.  The  cast- 
iron  runtier  is  heated  just  sufficiently  to  melt  the  cement,  and  carefully  placed  upon 
the  cemented  backs  of  the  lenses.  As  soon  as  the  cement  is  sufficiently  softened  to 
adhere  firmly  to  the  runner,  it  is  coated  with  a  wet  sponge,  as  the  cement  must  only 
be  so  far  fused  as  to  flll  up  the  spaces  nearly,  but  not  quite,  level  with  the  surface  of 
the  lenses.  The  block  of  lenses  is  now  mounted  upon  a  post,  and  ground  with  the 
concave  brass  tool,  fig.  1382,  motion  being  given  to  it  either  by  the  hand  or  by  ma- 
chinery similar  to  the  sweeping  motion  already  named.  As  the  grinding  proceeds, 
the  fineness  of  the  emery-poWder  employed  is  increased,  until  in  the  last  operation  it 
is  sufficiently  fine  to  produce  a  finely-polished  surface.  This  grinding  being  com- 
pleted successfully,  the  lenses  have  to  be  polished.  The  polisher  is  made  by  warming 
a  cast-iron  shell,  and  coating  it  uniformly  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  with 
melted  cement.  A  piece  of  thick  woollen  cloth  is  cut  to  the  size  of  the  polisher  and 
secured  to  it,  and  pressed  into  form  by  working  the  brass  tool  within  it.  When 
this  is  properly  adjusted  it  is  covered  with  very  finely-divided  putty-powder,  sprinkled 
with  a  little  water,  and  the  powder  worked  into  the  pores  of  the  cloth  with  the  brass 
convex  tool.  Eepeated  supplies  of  putty-powder  are  put  on  the  polisher  until  it  is 
made  quite  level,  and  it  is  worked  smooth  with  the  tool.  Many  hours  are  expended 
in  the  proper  preparation  of  a  polisher.  When  completed  it  is  fixed  upon  the  block 
of  lenses  still  fixed  to  the  post,  and  worked  with  wide  and  narrow  elliptical  strokes. 
Where  a  very  large  number  of  glasses  are  ground  or  polished  at  the  same  time,  this 
peculiar  motion  is  imitated  by  the  excentric  movement  of  a  lever  attached  to  the 
revolving  shaft.  In  the  processes  of  grinding  and  polishing,  other  materials  beside 
emerv  and  putty-powder  are  sometimes  employed,  such  as  raddle,  an  earthy  oxide  of 
iron,  the  finer  kinds  of  which  are  much  employed  in  the  large  lens  manufactory  at 

^^Thf  best  account  of  these  processes  and  of  the  instruments  used  is  by  the  late 
Andrew  Boss,  in  the  fifty-third  volume  ofthe  Transaction  of  tU  Society  of  Arts.  In 
HoltzapffeVs  Mechanical  Manijndation  there  is  also  some  practical  information.  See 

'^'lEiffTIliS. '  The  seeds  of  Ervum  lens,  a  leguminous  plant,  from  which  the  flour 
called  Ervalenta,  or  Eemlenta,  is  prepared.  .  , 

X.EPISXXffE.    C'oH'N  (CH^N).    A  Volatile  base,  homologous  with  chmoline, 
found  in  coal-naphtha  and  in  the  fluid  produced  by  distilling  cmchonme  with 

^°i1bp«>OCROCITB.   a  scaly  or  fibrous  variety  of  Gothite,  or  hydrous  peroxide 

of  iron.    See  Iron.  .   ,        ,      .      i     i  •  i   „  ;„ 

X,EPZSOI.XTE,  or  Uthia  Mica,   A  beautiful  piurple  mineral,  which  occurs  in 
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fine  masses  on  Mount  Hradisko,  near  Eosna,  in  Moravia.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
large  quantity  of  lithia  ^vhich  it  contains,  and  also  for  its  containing  the  newly- 
discovered  metal  rubidium.    See  Spectbum  Anaiysis. 

X.x:PI]>OMZ:i.ATgrx:.   An  iron-potash  mica,  of  black  colour.  .  n  ,.  j 

XiETTSOiyxXTE.  A  beautiful  blue  velvety  mineral,  from  the  Jianat,  lirst  ae- 
scribed  by  Dr.  J.  Percy.    It  is  a  hydrous  sulphate  of  copper,  of  rare  occurrence.    ^  _ 

X.ETTTTCE.  The  Lactuca  sativa,  cultivated  as  a  salad.  '  Lettuce_  opium  is 
prepared  from  this  species,  and  from  L.  virosa,  a  more  highly  narcotic  species. 

XiEVCAXa'X£XXE.  If  a  solution  of  rosaniline  is  Ifeft  in  contact  with  metallic 
zinc,  or  treated  -with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  it  is  rapidly  decomposed.  The  rosani- 
line disappears,  and  is  transformed  into  a  remarkable  base,  which  has  received  the 
name  of  leucaniline,  and  which  may  be  obtained  in  completely  colourless  needles 
scarcely  soluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol.    Its  formula  is  : — 

The  salts  of  leucaniline  are  also  colourless,  easily  crystalli sable,  and  very  soluble^ 
in  water,  from  which  they  may  be  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  an  excess  of 

acid.  .  .       »  , 

There  exists  ah  extremely  remarkable  relation  between  the  composition  of  leu- 
caniline and  that  of  rosaniline : — 

Eosanlline   '.  OT^'N'  (C'°H>^5). 

LeucaniUne  C^oH^'N'  (C>»H2'W«). 

Leucaniline  differs  therefore  from  rosaniline  simply  by  containing  two  atoms  more 
of  hydrogen. 

The  two  bases  bear  to  each  other  the  relation  which  exists  between  blue  and  white 
indigo : — 

Blue  bdigo  C'^H'^N^O*  (C^n'OKr^O). 

White  indigo        ....    C'^Hi^N^O'^  {C^n^"-Vf-0). 


Leucaniline,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  this  interesting  relation,  may  be 
reconverted  into  the  red  colouring  matter  by  oxidising  agents.  On  gently  heating 
the  colourless  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  leucaniline  with  peroxide  of  barium,  per- 
chlorides  of  iron  or  platinum  or  chromate  of  potassium,  the  liquid  at  once  re-assumes 
the  splendid  colour  of  the  rosaniline  salts.  (Hofmann.) 

IiETTCITE,  A  mineral  found  in  volcanic  rocks,  containing  usually  56*10  of 
silica,  23-10  of  alumina,  and  21-15  of  potash.  The  finest  and  most  beautiful  crystals 
are  found  in  the  older  lavas  of  Vesuvius  and  Eocca  Monfina,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Eome.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  white  garnet,  from  the  similarity  of  its 
crystallisation  to  that  of  the  common  garnet.  Kirwan  calls  it  the  white  garnet  of 
Vesuvius.  It  was  always  supposed  that  leucite  crystallised  in  the  cubic  system 
until  Vom  Eath  showed,  in  1872,  that  the  crystals  belonged  to  the  tetragonal 
system. 

ZiEXrcOIiIN'E.    A  synonym  of  Lettkol. 
IiETTCOPVRZTE.   An  arsenide  of  iron,  resembling  Lolingite. 
XEUXOIi.    See  Chikolinb. 

XEVEIi  (a  mining  term).    An  adit  gallery  or  horizontal  working  in  a  mine. 
XiEVZCATIOXr  is  the  mechanical  process  whereby  hard  substances  are  reduced 
to  a  very  fine  powder. 

_  XEVITIiOSE.  A  kind  of  sugar  which  turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  a  ray  of 
light  towards  the  left  hand. 

IiEWZS  is  the  name  of  one  kind  of  shears  used  in  cropping  woollen  cloth. 
XiIAS.  Under  this  term  are  comprehended  the  strata  which  intervene  between  tho 
Trias,  or  New  Eed  Series,  and  the  Inferior  Oolite.  In  the  aggregate  they  are  of 
considerable  thickness,  and  occupy  a  large  area  in  this  coimtry,  stretching  in  a 
north-easterly  direction  from  the  sea  west  of  Lyme  Eegis,  in  Dorsetshire,  to  Eed- 
car,  _  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire.  The  strata  which  compose  the  Liass'ic  series 
consist,  in  the  lower  part,  of  compact  argillaceous  limestone,  alternating  with  or 
forming  layers  in  clay,  to  a  provincial  pronunciation  of  which  word  tho  name 
lias  probably  owes  its  origin.  This  limestone  forms  the  base  of  a  thick  deposit  of 
blue  clays  and  marls,  which  are  overlaid  by  a  series  of  sands  and  sandstone  called 
Marlstone;  these  in  tlioir  turn  are  separated  from  another  mass  of  sands 'which 
form  the  uppermost  member  of  the  group,  by  a  stratum  of  clay,  known  'as  the 
Upper  Lias  Clay. 
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By  tho  term  lias,  Iio-wover,  is  ordinarily  only  understood  the  calcareous  and  argil- 
laceous division,  -wliich  constitutes  tho  lower  section  of  tho  entire  formation. 

In  un  economical  point  of  view,  it  is  of  considorahle  value  from  its  furnishing  a 
useful  and  durable  stone,  both  for  building  and  paving;  for  the  latter  purpose  it  is 
particularly  suited,  not  only  from  the  large  dimensions  of  the  flags  it  affords,  but  on 
account  of  its  occurrence  in  thin  layers,  which,  in  many  cases,  when  required  for 
rough  purposes  only,  are  used  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  taken  from  the  quarry, 
without  undergoing  subsequent  dressing.  The  lime  furnished  by  the  blue  lias  limestone 
is  also  well  known,  and  in  great  request,  some  of  the  beds  possessing  the  valuable  pro- 
perty of  forming  hydraulic  mortars  and  cements,  for  manufacturing  which  it  is  col- 
lected from  the  shore  and  the  sea-clifFs  at  Oharmouth,  and  largely  quarried  at  Lyme 
Kegis  and  the  neighbourhood.    See  Hydeaulic  Cements. 

Tho  clayey  members  of  the  lias  furnish  a  poor  and  cold  agricultural  soil,  which  is 
chiefly  devoted  to  pasture,  hut  the  land  upon  the  marlstone  is,  on  the  contrary,  of  a 
very  rich  and  fertile  description,  and  constitutes  a  district,  where  it  prevails,  that  is 
mai-ked  by  the  luxuriance  of  its  crops  and  the  excellence  of  tho  cider  it  produces. 
In  the  upper  part,  it  contains  beds  of  ferruginous,  brown,  calcareous  sandstone,  whicli 
is  used  for  building  purposes  in  the  neighbourhoods  where  it  occurs.  The  sandstone 
is  always  more  or  less  of  a  ferruginous  character,  but  in  some  instances  the  ferruginous 
ingredient  prevails  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  constitute  a  valuable  ore  of  iron,  as  in  tho 
neighbourhood  of  Blenheim,  to  which  attention  has  been  directed  by  Mr.  Edward  Hull, 
of  the  Geological  Survey. 

Like  tbe  marlstone,  the  calcareous  sands  of  the  uppermost  portion  of  the  liassic 
series  also  furnish  a  rich  agricultural  soil.  Until  recently,  these  sands  were  consi- 
dered to  form  the  base  of  the  inferior  oolite  series,  but  the  researches  of  Dr.  Wright 
render  it  highly  probable  that  they  should,  with  more  propriety,  be  classed  with  the 
underlying  lias,  rather  than  with  the  oolitic  strata.* 

The  stone  found  at  Gotham  and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  and 
wliich  has  in  consequence  received  the  name  of  Cotham  marble,  and  has  also  been 
called  ruin,  or  landscape  marble,  from  the  curious  delineations  displayed  upon  polished 
sections  of  it,  resembling  trees,  landscapes,  &c.,  is  a  limestone  from  the  lower  part  of 
the  lias.— H.  W.  B. 

KZBAVXVS,  Fuming  Liotor  of,  is  the  bichloride  of  tin,  prepared  by  dissolving 
that  metal  with  the  aid  of  heat  in  aqua  regia,  or  by  passing  chlorine  gas  through  a 
solution  of  muriate  of  tin  till  no  more  gas  be  absorbed,  evaporating  the  solution,  and 
setting  it  aside  to  crystallise.  The  anhydrous  bichloride  is  best  prepared  by  mixing 
four  parts  of  corrosive  sublimate  with  one  part  of  tin,  previously  amalgamated  with 
just  so  much  mercury  as  to  render  it  pulveri sable ;  and  by  distilling  this  mixture 
with  a  gentle  heat,  a  colourless  fluid,  the  dry  bichloride  of  tin,  or  the  proper 
fuming  liquor  of  Libavius,  comes  over.  When  it  is  mixed  with  one-third  of  its  weight 
of  water  it  becomes  solid.  The  first  bichloride  of  tin  is  used  in  calico-printing.  See 
Cal:co-Piiinting.  .. 

XiIBBTKEirlTx:.  A  hydrous  phosphate  of  copper,  named  from  one  of  its  localities 
— Libethen,  near  Neusohl,  in  Hungary.  .  . 

XiICKEXO-.  A  certain  set  of  plants,  composed  chiefly  of  cellular  tissue  devoid  ot 
spiral  vessels,  with  the  stems  and  leaves  undistin^ishable,  are  termed  Thallogens. 
These  are  of  two  kinds,  the  first  admitting  of  two  divisions  :—  ,  ,      _^  , 

1.  Aquatic  thallogens,  or  such  as  are  nourished  through  their  whole  surface  by 
water,  are  Algje.  Aenal  thallogens  nourished  through  their  whole  surface  by  air 
are  Lichens.  .  .  •■ 

2.  Thallogens  nourished  through  their  thallus  (spawn  or  mycelium)  by  juices  de- 
rived from  the  matrix  are  Fungi.  ,  „    •,  s      a  • 

Lichens  are  numerous,  as  Ground  liVenUort,  Cup  moss,  and  Tree  lungwort,  used  in 
Siberia  as  a  substitute  for  hops  in  brewing;  Gyroplwra,  employed  by  the  hunters  iii 
the  arctic  regions  as  an  article  of  food,  under  the  name  of  tripe  de  roche  ;  Semdeer 
moss,  and  Iceland  moss,  much  used  in  this  country  as  a  remedy  for  coughs;  tlie 
Commx)n  yellow  wall  lichen,  and  some  others.  .  ,   _        •    •    i  -  i„„..t. 

T^hQ  - Tinctorial  licliens  are  also  numerous.  They  furnish  four  pnncipal  eolours, 
brown,  yellow,  purple,  and  blue.      .  rpu«  i„ff«-t.  -n-i Hi 

Gyrihora  pustuldta  and  Stieta  pulmonaria  yield  trown  colours.  The  atter,  u  til 
mordants  of  tin  and  cream  of  tartar,  produces  on  silk  a  durable  carmelite  colour. 

^^Parmelil  parietina  and  Everniti  vidpina  produce  yellows  ;  the  yellow  principle  of 
the  former  being  called  chrysophtmic  acid,  that  of  the  latter  vulpimc  acid. 

.  Tho  evidcnco  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Wright  in  faYourof  f'^e  ""if^.^^^^^^ 
mivelyol  a  paltcontolo|ioal  nature;  physically,  tho  most  natiural  arrangement  «  to  connect  Uiem 
rather  with  the  inferior  oolito  than  with  the  has.— H.  W .  a. 
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Bocodla,  Leeanora,  Variohria,  &c.,  yield  purple  and  blue  colours.  In  this  country 
archil  and  cudbear,  purple  colours,  are  prepared  from  it.   In  Holland,  a  blue  colour, 

^'X-'stenhouse,  to  whom  we  are  much  indebted  for  many  important  inquiries  con- 
nected  with  the  applications  of  chemistry,  has  given  the  foUomng  table  ot  the 
lichens : — 


Lichens 


Commercial  Names 


S.   American  or- 

chella  weed 
Cape  orchella  weed 

Angola  orchella 

■weed 
Perelle  moss  (Le- 

canora  parella) 
Tartareous  moss 

(Lecanora  tar- 

tarea) 
Pustulatous  moss 

(Gyrophora  pus- 

tulata) 
Ragged  hoary  li- 
chen     ( Evemia 

pintnasiri) 
Usnea  (Florida,  plu 

cata,  and  nirta) 
Eeindeer  moBS  (CTa- 

donia  rangi/e- 

rina) 
Ramalina  (Fasti- 

giata  callcaris) 


Locality 


Lima,  &c. 

C.  of  Good 
Hope 
Africa 

Switzerland 

Norway 

Norway 

Scotland 

Germany 


Colorific  Principles 

rJnlourinu 

Principles 

Authority 

Names 

Pormuto 

Names 

PormulsB 

Alpha  orsel- 

lic  acid 
Beta  orsel- 
lic  acid 
Erythric 

acid 
Lecanoric 

ficid 
Gyrophoric 
acid 

U  ±1  U  +xlU 

C"H"0'*+HO 
C=''H'°0''+HO 
C"H=0' 
C="'H"0'= 

Orceine 
>) 

5) 
5J 
J  J 

CH'-NO 
)» 
» 

JJ 

Stenhouse 

Stenhouse 

Stenhouso 

Shunck 

Stenhonse 

» 

>» 

JJ 

JJ 

Stenhouse 

Evemic  acid 

Stenhouse 

Usnic  acid 

C=»H'0'* 

Eochledcr 
and  Heldt 

it 

II 

JJ 

11 

JJ 

See  Ahchil  ;  Feench  Pueple  ;  Litmtts  ;  Oechella  Weed. 
IiXCXIO'ER'S  B^VE.    The  silicate  of  cobalt  and  potash. 

IiXEBXGXTE.   A  hydrous  carbonate  of  uranium  and  lime,  named  after  the  late 

Barou  Liebig. 

IjIEVRXTE.   a  silicate  of  iron,  known  as  Ilvaite  and  Jeniie. 

IiXCKT.  {Lumiere,  Fr. ;  lAcht,  Ger.)  The  operation  of  light  as  an  agent  in 
the  arts  or  manufactures  has  scarcely  yet  received  attention.  Sufficient  evidence 
has,  however,  been  collected  to  show  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  producing 
many  of  the  remarkable  changes  in  bodies  which  are  desired  in  some  cases  as  tlie- 
result,  but  which  in  others  are  to  be,  if  possible,  avoided. 

There  is  a  very  general  misconception  as  to  the  power  or  principle  to  which  cer- 
tain phenomena,  the  result  of  exposiu^e  to  sunshine,  are  to  be  referred.  In  general 
light  is  regarded  as  the  principle  in  action,  whereas  frequently  it  has  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  change.  A  few  words  therefore  in  explanation  are  necessary. 
The  solar  ray,  commonly  spoken  of  as  light,  contains,  in  addition  to  its  luminous 
power,  calorific  power,  chemical  power,  and,  in  all  probability,  electrical  power.  (See 
Actinism.)  These  phenomena  can  be  separated  one  from  the  other,  and  individu- 
ally studied.  All  the  photographic  phenomena  are  dependent  upon  the  chemical 
(actinic)  power.  Many  of  the  peculiar  changes  which  are  eifected  in  organic  bodies 
are  evidently  due  to  light,  and  the  phenomena  which  depend  entirely  on  heat  are  well 
known. 

Herschel  has  directed  attention  to  some  of  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  liglit, 
especially  its  action  upon  vegetable  colours.  As  these  have  direct  reference  to  the 
permanence  of  dyes,  they  are  deserving  of  great  attention.  The  following  quotation 
from  Sir  John  Herschel's  paper  '  On  the  Chemical  Action  of  the  Eays  of  the  Solar 
Spectrum,  &c.,'  will  explain  his  views  and  give  the  character  of  the  phenomena  which 
he  has  studied.    He  writes : — 

'  The  evidence  we  have  obtained  by  the  foregoing  experiments  of  the  existence  of 
chemical  actions  of  very  different  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  opposite  characters  at  the 
opposite  extremities  (or  rather,  as  we  ought  to  express  it,  in  the  opposite  regions)  of 
the  spectrum,  will  naturally  give  rise  to  many  interesting  speculations  and  conclu- 
sions, of  which  those  I  am  about  to  state  will  probably  not  be  regarded  as  amono'  the 
least  so.  Wo  all  know  that  colours  of  vegetable  origin  are  usually  considered  to  be 
destroyed  and  whitened  by  the  continual  action  of  light.  The  process,  however,  is 
too  slow  to  be  made  the  subject  of  any  satisfactory  series  of  experiments,  and,' in 
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consequonco,  this  subject,  so  interesting  to  the  painter,  tho  dyer,  and  the  general 
artist,  has  boon  allowed  to  remain  uninvestigated.  As  soon,  however,  as  these  evi- 
dences of  a  counterbalance  of  mutually  opposing  actions,  in  tho  elements  of  which  tlio 
solar  light  consists,  offered  tliemsolvos  to  view,  it  occurred  to  me,  as  a  reiisonable 
subject  of  inquiry,  whether  this  slow  destruction  of  vegetable  tints  miglit  not  bo  due  to 
the  feeble  amount  of  residual  action  outstanding  after  imperfect  mutmil  compensation, 
in  tho  ordinary  way  in  which  such  colours  are  presented  to  light,  i.e.  to  mixed  rays. 
It  appeared  therefore  to  merit  inquiry,  whether  such  colours,  subjected  to  tho  un- 
compensated action  of  the  elementary  rays  of  tho  spectrum,  might  not  undergo 
changes  differing  both  in  kind  and  in  degree  which  mixed  light  produces  on  them, 
and  might  not,  moreover,  by  such  changes  indicate  chemical  properties  in  the  rays 
themselves  hitherto  unknown. 

'  Ono  of  tho  most  intense  and  beautiful  of  the  vegetable  blues  is  that  yielded  by  the 
blue  petals  of  the  dark  velvety  varieties  of  the  common  heartsease  ( Viola  tricolor).  It 
is  best  extracted  by  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  tincture  so  obtained,  after  a  few  days  keep- 
ing in  a  stoppered  phial,  loses  its  fine  blue  colour,  and  changes  to  a  pallid  brownish 
red,  like  that  of  port  wine  discoloured  by  ago. 

'  "When  spread  on  paper  it  hardly  tinges  it  at  first,  and  might  be  supposed  to  have 
lost  all  colouring  virtue,  but  that  a  few  drops  of  vei-y  dilute  sulphuric  acid  sprinkled 
over  it,  indicate  by  tho  beautiful  and  intense  rose  colour  developed  where  they  fall, 
the  continued  existence  of  the  colouring  principle.  As  the  paper  so  moistened  with 
the  tincture  dries,  however,  the  original  blue  colour  begins  to  appear,  and  when  quite 
dry  is  full  and  rich.  The  tincture  by  long  keeping  loses  this  quality,  and  does  not 
seem  capable  of  being  restored.  But  the  paper  preserves  its  colour  well,  and  is  even 
rather  remarkable  among  vegetable  colours  for  its  permanence  in  the  dark  or  in 
common  daylight. 

'  A  paper  so  tinged  of  a  very  fine  and  full  blue  colour,  jyas  exposed  to  the  solar 
spectrum  concentrated,  as  usual  (October  11,  1839),  by  a  prism  and  lens;  a  water- 
prism,  however,  was  used  in  the  experiment,  to  command  as  large  an  area  of  sunbeam 
as  possible.  The  sun  was  poor  and  desultory ;  nevertheless,  in  half  an  hour  there 
was  an  evident  commencement  of  whitening  from  the  fiducial  yellow  ray  to  the  mean 
red.  In  two  hours  and  a  half,  the  sunshine  continuing  very  much  interrupted  by 
clouds,  the  effect  was  marked  by  a  considerable  white  patch  extending  from  the 
extreme  red  to  the  end  of  the  violet  ray,  but  not  traceable  beyond  that  limit.  Its  com- 
mencement and  termination  were,  however,  very  feeble,  gradiiating  off  insensibly ; 
but  at  the  maximum,  which  occurred  a  little  below  the  fiducial  point  (corresponding 
nearly  with  the  orange  rays  of  the  luminous  spectrum),  the  blue  colour  was  completely 
discharged.  Beyond  the  violet  there  was  no  indication  of  increase  of  colour,  or  of  any 
other  action,  I  do  not  find  that  this  paper  is  discoloured  by  mere  radiant  heat 
.unaccompanied  with  light.' 

The  late  Dr.  George  Wilson  of  Edinburgh  made  some  exceedingly  interesting  experi- 
ments on  the  influence  of  sun  light  over  the  action  of  dry  gases  on  organic  colours.  Tho 
results  arrived  at  were  communicated  to  the  British  Association,  and  an  abstract  of 
the  communication  is  published  in  their  Transactions.  The  experiments  were  on 
chlorine,  sidphurous  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  a  mixture  of 
sulphurous  and  carbonic  acid,  oxygen,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  on  organic  colouring 
matters.  'I  had  ascertained,'  says  Dr.  George  "Wilson,  'the  action  of  the  gases 
mentioned  already  on  vegetable  colouring  matters,  so  arranged,  that  both  colouring 
matter  and  gas  should  be  as  dry  as  possible,  the  aim  of  the  inquiry  being  to  elucidate 
the  theory  of  bleaching,  by  accounting  for  the  action  of  dry  chlorine  upon  dry  colours. 
In  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  I  ascertained  that  in  darkness  dry  chlorine  may  be  kept 
for  three  years  in  contact  with  colours  without  bleaching  them,  although  when  moist 
it  destroys  their  tints  in  a  few  seconds  (see  Bleaching)  ;  and  I  thought  it  desirable 
to  ascertain  whether  dry  chlorine  was  equally  powerless  as  a  bleacher  when  assisted 
by  sunlight.  The  general  result  of  the  inquiry  was,  that  a  few  weeks  sulBced  for  the 
bleaching  of  a  body  by  chlorine  in  sunlight,  where  months,  I  may  even  say  years, 
would  not  avail  in  darkness.'  The  form  of  the  experiment  was  as  follows :— iour 
tubes  were  connected  together  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  canal,  through  which  a 
current  of  gas  could  be  sent.  Each  tube  contained  a  small  glass  rod,  on  which  seven 
pieces  of  differently-coloured  papers  were  spiked.  It  is  not  necessary  hero  t«  stite 
the  colours  employed,  suffice  it  to  say,  that  all  the  tubes  thus  contained  seven  different 
coloured  papers,  of  different  origins,  and  easily  distinguishable  by  the  eye.  ihey 
were  arranged  in  the  same  order  in  each  tube,  and  wore  prepared  as  nearly  as 
possible  of  tho  same  shade.  These  papers  were  carefully  deprived  of  every  trace  of 
moistm-o  by  a  current  of  very  dry  air.  Tho  tubes  wore  then  filled  with  the  gas,  also 
dried,  on  which  the  experiment  was  to  be  made.   One  tube  of  each  series  was  kept 
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in  darkness,  two  others  were  exposed  in  a  western  aspect  behind  glass,  and  the  other 
was  turned  to  the  south  in  the  open  air. 

The  results  were  as  follow:— In  the  dark  chlorine  tube  the  colours  were  very 
little  altered,  and  would  probably  have  been  altered  less  had  not  the  tube  been  fre- 
quently exposed  to  light  for  the  sake  of  examination.  In  the  western  tube,  the 
original  grey  and  green  wallflower  papers  became  of  a  bright  crimson,  the  blue 
litmus  bright  red,  and  the  brown  rhubarb  yellow.  The  whole  of  the  chlorine  had 
apparently  entered  into  combination  with  the  colouring  matters,  for  the  yellow  tint 
of  the  gas  had  totally  disappeared.  In  the  southern  tube  the  colour  of  the 
chlorine  could  still  be  seen,  the  reddening  action  was  less  decided,  and  the 
bleaching  action  was  more  powerfully  evinced.  The  general  result  was  that  the 
action  of  sunlight  is  less  uniform  than  might  have  been  expected  in  increasing  the 
bleaching  power  of  chlorine,  or  while  some  tints  rapidly  disappeared  under  its  action 
assisted  by  light,  other  colours  remained,  in  apparently  the  very  same  circumstances, 
unaffected. 

Stdphurous  acid,  if  thoroughly  dried,  may  be  kept  for  months  in  contact  with  dry 
colours  without  altering  them  ;  under  the  influence  of  sunlight  it  however  recovers  to 
some  extent  its  bleaching  power. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  acts  as  a  weak  acid,  and  readily  as  a  bleacher  when 
moist,  and  becomes  inactive  in  both  respects  if  made  dry  and  kept  in  darkness. 
With  the  assistance  of  sunlight  it  recovers  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  its  bleaching 
power. 

Oxygen  is  a  well-known  bleaching  agent,  but  when  dry  its  action  upon  colouring 
matter  in  the  dark  is  extremely  slow.  In  sunlight,  however,  it  recovers  its  bleaching 
power. 

Carbonic  acid,  when  dry  in  darkness,  loses  all  power  on  colouring  matter,  but  a 
faint  bleaching  action  is  exerted  by  it  under  exposxire  to  sunlight. 

Hydrogen  is  without  any  action  when  dry  upon  colours,  but  it  acquires  a  slight 
decolorising  power  when  exposed  to  simshine. 

'The  general  result,'  concludes  Dr.  George  Wilson,  'of  this  inquiry,  so  far  as 
it  has  yet  proceeded,  is,  that  the  bleaching  gases,  viz.  chlorine,  sulphurous  acid, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  lose  nearly  all  their  bleaching  power,  if  dry  and 
in  darkness,  but  all  recover  it,  and  chlorine  in  a  most  marked  degree,  by  exposure  to 
sunlight.' 

All  these  experiments  appear  to  show  that  the  action  of  the  solar  rays  on  vegetable 
colours  is  dependent  upon  the  power  possessed  by  one  set  of  rays  to  aid  in  the 
oxidation  or  chemical  changes  of  the  organic  compound  constituting  the  colouring 
matter.    The  whole  matter  requires  careful  investigation. 

It  is  a  proved  fact,  that  colouring  matters,  either  from  the  mineral  or  the  vegetable 
kingdoms,  are  much  brighter  when  they  are  precipitated  from  their  solutions  in 
bright  sunshine,  than  if  precipitated  on  a  cloudy  day.  or  in  the  dark.  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  all  the  changes  observed  are  due  to  chemical  action ;  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  many  are  purely  physical  phenomena,  that  is,  the  result  of  mole- 
cular change,  without  any  chemical  disturbance. 

XXCHT  CARBXTRETTED  UYBROGEXO-^   Marsh-gas  or  fire-damp. 

XiXGKT,  EI.ECTRIC.    See  Electric  Light. 

XiXGHTHOVSE.  The  importance  of  lights  of  great  power  and  of  a  distinguish- 
able character  around  our  coasts  is  admitted  by  all.  One  of  the  noblest  efforts  of 
humanity  is_  certainly  the  construction  of  those  guides  to  the  mariners  upon  rocks 
which  exist  in  the  tracks  of  ships,  or  upon  dangerous  shores  and  the  mouths  of  har- 
bours. This  IS  not  the  place  to  enter  largely  upon  any  special  description  of  the 
lights  which  are  adopted  around  our  shores ;  a  brief  account  only  will  be  given  of  some 
of  the  more  remarkable  principles  which  have  been  introduced  of  late  years  by  the 
Tnnity  Board. 

The  early  lighthouses  appear  to  have  been  illuminated  by  coal  or  wood  fires  con- 
fined in  '  chauffers.'  The  Isle  of  Man  light  was  of  this  kind  until  1816.  The  first 
decided  improvement  was  made  by  Argand,  in  1784,  who  invented  a  lamp  with  a 
circular  wick,  the  flame  being  supplied  by  an  external  and  internal  current  of  air 
To  make  these  lamps  more  effective  for  lighthouse  illumination,  and  to  prevent  the 
ray  of  light  escaping  on  all  sides,  a  reflector  was  added  in  1780  by  M.  Lenoir-  this 
threw  the  light  forward  in  paraUel  rays  towards  such  points  of  the  horizon  as  would 
be  useful  to  the  mariner.  Good  reflectors  increase  the  luminous  effect  of  a  lamp 
about  400  times;  this  is  the  'catoptric'  system  of  lighting:  When  reflectors  are 
used,  there  is  a  certain  quantity,  of  light  lost,  and  the  '  dioptri.c'  or  refractinq  system, 
invented  by  the  late  M.  Augustin  Fresnel  in  1822  is  designed  to  obviate  this  effect  to 
some  extent:  the  '  catadioptric '  system  is  a  still  further  improvement,  and  acts  both 
by  refraction  and  reflection.   Lights  of  the  first  order  have  an  interior  radius  or  focal 
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distance  of  36'22  inchos,  and  are  lighted  by  a  lamp  of  four  concentric  wicks,  con- 
Burning  570  gallons  of  oil  per  annum.  Recently  (1874)  mineral  oil  has  been  used 
■\vitii  much  advantage  and  economy  in  the  lighthouses  of  America. 

The  following  notices  may  bo  of  interest: — The  Eddystone  Lighthouse,  9i  miles 
from  the  Rame  Head,  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  was  erected  of  timber  by  Winstanley 
in  1696-98,  and  was  washed  away  in  1703.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Rudyard  in  1706, 
and  destroyed  by  firo  in  1765.  The  present  edifice  was  erected  by  Smeaton  1757-59. 
Tallow  candles  were  used  in  the  fii'st  instance  for  the  lights;  but  in  1807  argand 
lamps,  with  paraboloidal  reflectors  of  silvered  copper  were  substituted. 

The  Skerry voro  Rocks,  about  12  miles  south-west  of  Tyree  on  the  coast  of  Argyle- 
sliire,  lying  in  the  track  of  the  shipping  of  Liverpool  and  of  the  Clyde  had  long  been 
regarded  with  dread  by  the  mariners  frequenting  these  seas.  The  extreme  difficulty 
of  the  position,  exposed  to  the  unbroken  force  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  had  alone  de- 
terred the  Commissioners  of  Northern  Lights  from  the  attempt  to  place  a  light  upon 
this  dangerous  spot;  but  in  1834  they  caused  the  reef  to  be  surveyed,  and  in  1838 
Mr.  Alan  Stevenson,  their  engineer,  inheriting  his  father's  energy  and  scientific  skill, 
commenced  his  operations  upon  a  site  from  which  '  nothing  could  be  seen  for  miles 
around  but  white  foaming  breakers,  and  nothing  could  be  heard  but  the  howling  of 
the  winds  and  the  lashing  of  the  waves.'  His  design  was  an  adaptation  of  Smeaton's 
tower  of  the  Eddystone  to  the  peculiar  situation,  a  circumstance  with  which  he  had 
to  contend.  He  established  a  circular  base  42  feet  in  diameter,  rising  in  a  solid 
mass  of  gneiss  or  granite,  but  diminishing  in  diameter  to  the  height  of  26  feet,  and 
presenting  an  even  concave  surface  all  round  to  the  action  of  the  waves.  Imme- 
diately above  this  level  the  walls  are  9-58  feet  thick,  diminishing  in  thickness  as  the 
tower  rises  to  its  highest  elevation,  where  the  walls  are  reduced  to  2  feet  in  thickness, 
and  the  diameter  to  16  feet.  The  tower  is  built  of  granite  from  the  islands  of 
Tyree  and  Mull,  and  its  height  from  the  base  is  138  feet  8  inches.  In  the  in- 
tervals left  by  the  thickness  of  the  walls  are  the  stairs,  a  space  for  the  necessary 
supply  of  stores,  and  a  not  uncomfortable  habitation  for  three  attendants.  The 
rest  of  the  establishment,  stores,  &c.,  are  kept  at  the  depot  in  the  island  of  Tyree. 
The  light  of  the  Skerryvore  is  revolving,  and  is  produced  by  the  revolution  of 
eight  annular  lenses  around  a  central  lamp,  and  belongs  to  the  first  order  of  dioptric 
lights  in  the  system  of  Fresnel,  and  may  be  seen  from  a  vessel's  deck  at  a  distance 
of  18  miles. 

Some  of  the  lenticular  arrangements  must  now  claim  attention.  The  appearance  of 
light  called  short  eclipses  has  hitherto  been  obtained  by  the  following  arrangement:— 
An  apparatus  for  a  fixed  light  being  provided,  composed  of  a  central  cylinder  and  two 
zones  of  catadioptric  rings  forming  a  cupola  and  lower  part,  a  certain  number  of  lenses 
are  arranged  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  placed  upon  an  exterior  moveable 
frame  making  its  revolution  around  the  apparatus  in  a  given  period.  These  lenses, 
composed  of  vertical  prisms,  are  of  the  same  altitude  as  the  cylinder,  and  the  rachus 
of  their  curves  is  in  opposite  directions  to  those  of  the  cylinder,  in  such  a  manner 
that  at  their  passage  they  converge  into  a  parallel  pencil  of  light,  all  the  divergent 
rays  emitted  horizontally  from  the  cylinder  producing  a  brilliant  effect,  hke  that 

obtained  by  the  use  of  annular  lenses  at  the 
1384  1385  revolving  lighthouses.    Large  lenses,  or  any 

large  masses  of  glass,  are  liable  to  striae, 
which  by  dispersing,  occasion  a  loss  of  much 

light.  ,  , 

'  In  order  to  improve  a  solid  lens  formed  of 
one  piece  of  glass  whose  section  is  a,  m,  f,  b, 
F,  E,  D,  c,  A  {fig.  1384),  Bufifon  proposed  to  cut 
out  all  the  glass  left  white  in  the  figure, 
namely,  the  portions  between  m  p  and  n  o,  and 
between  «  o  and  the  left-hand  surface  of  B  e. 
A  lens  thus  constructed  would  be  incomparably 
superior  to  a  solid  one,  but  such  a  process  we 
conceive  to  be  impracticable  on  a  large  scale,  from  the  extreme  diflSculty  of  Polishing 
tL  surfaces  A  p,  c  n,  ^  o,  and  the  left-hand  surface  of  b  e 
practical,  the  greateft  imperfections  of  the  glass  might  l^^PP^^if  fens^es  of 

which  ar;  left    In  order  to  remove  these  i^perfecUons  and  to  construct 
any  size,'  says  Sir  David  Brewster,  'I  proposed  in  1811  to  ^H^^^VlZrX  seSnts 
zones  or  rings,  each  of  which  rings  was  again  to  be  composed  of  separate  s^^^^^^ 
as  shown  in  the  front  view  of  the  lens  in  fig.  1385.   Thisl^.^  f.  ^J^P^dfe  r^ng 
central  lens  a  b  c  d.  corresponding  with  its  section  d  e  in  fig.  1384 ,  of  a  mame  ring 
o  E  L  I,  corresponding  to  c  d,  E  e.  and  consisting  °f  / /^g^^,^ '  ^^LT^^^^^^ 
N  P  B  T,  corresponding  to  A  c.  f  b.  and  consisting  of  8  segments.   The  preceaing 
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construction  obviously  p\its  it  in  our  power  to  execute  those  lenses,  to  -which  I  have 
given  tho  name  of  polyzonal  lenses,  of  pure  flint  glass  free  from  veins  ;  but  it  pos- 
sesses another  great  advantage,  namely,  that  of  enabling  us  to  correct  very  nearly  the 
spherical  aberration  by  making  tho  foci  of  each  zone  coincide.' 
This  description  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  system  which  has  been 

I  adopted  by  Fresnel,  and  carried  out  by  the  French  Government  and  by  oxir  own  Com- 

i  missioners  of  Lights. 

In  the  fixed  dioptric  light  of  Fresnel,  the  flame  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  ap- 
paratus, and  within  a  cylindric  reflector  of  glass,  of  a  vertical  refracting  power,  the 
breadth  and  height  of  a  strip  of  light  emitted  by  it  being  dependent  upon  the  size  of 
the  flame  and  the  height  of  the  reflector  itself ;  above  and  below  is  placed  a  series  of 
reflecting  prismatic  rings  or  zones  for  collecting  the  iipper  and  lower  divergent  rayf, 
which,  falling  upon  the  inner  side  of  the  zone  are  refracted,  pass  through  the  second 
side  where  they  suffer  total  reflection,  and,  passing  out  on  the  outer  side  of  the  zone, 
are  again  refracted.  The  effect  of  these  zones  is  to  lengthen  the  vertical  strip  of 
light,  the  size  of  which  is  dependent  upon  the  breadth  of  the  flame  and  the  height  of 
the  apparatus. 

In  Fresnel's  revolving  lighthouse,  a  large  flame  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  revolv-' 
ing  frame  which  carries  a  number  of  lenses  on  a  large  scale  and  of  various  curva- 
txires  for  the  avoidance  of  spherical  aberration.  With  the  view  of  collecting  the 
divergent  rays  above  the  flame,  an  arrangement  of  lenses  and  silvered  mirrors  is 
placed  immediately  over  it.  By  this  compound  arrangement  the  simply  revolving 
character  of  the  apparatus  is  destroyed,  as,  in  addition  to  the  revolving  flash,  a  ver- 
tical and  fixed  light  is  at  all  times  seen,  added  to  which  a  great  loss  of  light  must  be 
sustained  by  the  loss-  of  metallic  reflectors.  In  1851,  Messrs.  Wilkins  and  Letour- 
neau  introduced  a  catadioptric  apparatus  of  great  utility,  which  was  thus  described 
by  them : — 

The  first  iniprovement  had  special  reference  to  the  light,  and  produced  a  consider- 
able increase  in  its  power,  whilst  the  simplicity  of  the  optical  arrangements  was  also 
regarded.  It  consisted,  fii'st,  in  completely  dispensing  -with  the  moveable  central 
cylindrical  lenses ;  secondly,  it  replaced  these  by  a  single  revolving  cylinder  composed 
of  four  annular  lenses  and  four  lenses  of  a  fixed  light  introduced  between  them  ;  but 
the  number  of  each  varying  according  to  the  succession  of  flashes  to  be  produced  in 
the  period  of  revolution. 

The  second  improvement  consisted  in  a  new  method  of  arranging  the  revolving 
parts,  experience  having  shown  that  the  arrangements  in  use  were  very  faulty. 
A  short  time  is  sufficient  for  the  action  of  the  friction-rollers,  revolving  on  two 
parallel  planes,  to  produce,  by  a  succession  of  cuttings,  a  sufficiently  deep  groove 
to  destroy  the  regularity  of  the  rotatory  movement.  To  obviate  this  great  incon- 
venience the  friction-rollers  were  so  placed  and  fitted,  on  an  iron  axis  with  regulating 
screws  and  traversing  between  two  bevelled  surfaces,  and  when  an  indentation  was 
made  in  one  place  they  could  be  adjusted  to  another  part  of  the  plates  which  is  not  so 
worn. 

^  The  third  improvement  produced  the  result  of  an  increase  of  the  power  of  the  flashes 
m  revolving  lighthouse  apparatus  to  double  what  had  been  obtained  hitherto.  By 
means  of  lenses  of  vertical  prisms  placed  in  the  prolongation  of  the  central  annular 
lenses,  the  divergent  rays  emerging  from  the  catadioptric  zone  were  brought  into  a 
straight  line,  and  a  coincidence  of  the  three  lenses  obtained. 

The  whole  of  the  prisms,  lenses,  and  zones  are  mounted  with  strength  and  sim- 
plicity, accurately  ground  and  polished  to  the  correct  curves  according  to  their  re- 
spective positions,  so  as  to  properly  develope  this  beautiful  system  of  Fresnel.  The 
glass  of  which  thoy  are  composed  should  be  of  the  clearest  crystal  colour,  and.  free 
irom  that  green  hue  which  so  materially  reduces  the  power  of  the  light,  and  is  con- 
sidcred  objectionable  for  apparatus  of  this  kind.  The  lamp  by  which  the  apparatus  is 
to  bo  hghted  consists  of  a  concentric  burner  with  four  circular  wicks  attached  to  a 
lamp  of  simple  construction,  the  oil  being  forced  up  to  the  burner  by  atmospheric 
SngeT  ^°  ^''^       '^''^'"''^^  P'™^'^  ''''  machinery  to  become  de- 

^  Stevcnf4)ny  Bevolving  Lighthouse. ~1h.\s  apparatus  consists  of  two  parts.  The  prin- 
cipal part  IS  a  nght  octagonal  hollow  prism  composed  of  eight  large  lenses,  which 
throw  out  a  powerful  beam  of  light  whenever  theaxis  of  a  single  lens  comes  in  thi  line 
between  t  ic  observer  and  tho  focus.  This  occui-s  once  in  a  minute,  as  the  frame  which 
bears  the  lens  revolves  in  eight  minutes  on  the  rollers  placed  beneath.  The  subsidiary 
parts  consist  of  eight  pyramidal  lenses  inclined  at  an  angle  of  30°  to  the  horizon  and 
forming  together  a  hollow  truncated  cone,  which  rests\bove  the  flame  lUo"' cTp 
Above  these  smaller  lenses  (wliich  can  only  be  seen  by  looking  from  below)  a£ 
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nlapod  oiffht  plane  mirrors,  whose  surfaces  being  ineliuod  to  the  horizon  at  60°  in  the 
d4ct1oX^^^^  thaUf  the  pyramidal  lenses,  finally  cause  all  the  hght  made 

imrallcl  bv  the  refraction  of  these  lenses  to  leave  the  mirror  in  a  horizontal  direction. 
The  onlv  obiect  of  this  part  is  to  turn  to  useful  account,  by  prolonging  the  duration 
r^f^u^  i\Lh  that  uart  of  the  light  which  would  otherwise  escape  into  the  atmosphere 
^bo  e  t  f main  Eos'  Thisls  effected  by  giving  to.  the  upper  lenses  a  slight  hori- 
zontal divergence  from  the  vertical  plane  of  the  principal  lenses.  Below  are  five 
tiros  of  totally  reflecting  prisms,  which  intercept  the  light  that  passes  below  the  great 
lenses,  and  by  means  of  two  reflections  and  an  intermediate  refraction  project  them  in 
the  shape  of  a  flat  ring  to  the  horizon.  .    .  ..u    t  i  f 

Stcvcnso7,'s  fixed  d^ptric  apparatus  of  the  first  order  (same  as  that  at  the  iBle  of 
May,  with  vai^ious  improvements).  The  principal  part  consists  of  cybi^lm  belt  of 
glass  which  surrounds  the  flame  in  the  centre,  and  by  its  action  refracts  'h«  1  g^t  in 
a  vcrtkal  direction  upward  and  downward,  so  as  to  be  parallel  wi  h  the  focal  plane  of 
the  system.  In  this  way  it  throws  out  a  flat  ring  of  light  equally  intense  in  evoy 
direction.  To  near  observers,  this  action  presents  a  narrow  vertical  band  of  light, 
depen  hng  for  its  breadth  on  the  extent  of  the  horizontal  angle  embraced  by  the  eye. 
This  arra?,rment  therefore  fulfils  all  the  conditions  of  a  fixed  light  and  surpasses  in 
e4ct  anTSng^^^^  of  parabolic  refiectors.  In  order  to  save  the  light  ^'l^cli  ^vwld 
b7  loS  in  mssinc  above  and  below  the  cylindrical  belt,  curved  mirrors  with  their 
Sm2n  foLs  n^fe  Ump  were  formerlj  used;  but  by  the  present  engineer,  the 
Z^Zo^oUatadiopiric  zLes  to  this  part  of  tl-  apparatus  was.  af^er  -uc^i  la^^ou^^^ 
successfidlv  carried  out.    These  zones  are  triangidar,  and  act  by  total  rellection,  t  ie 

nner  Ice  r^^^^^^^  the  second  totally  rcflectmg,  and  the  third  or  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
time  refractina  so  as  to  cause  the  light  to  emerge  Iwmontally.    The  apparatus  lias 

rivXmlnf  smaller  changes  by  the.  introduction  J  ^iSif  i  fess^'S^^^^ 
various  parts  of  the  framework,  by  which  the  passage  of  the  light  is  less  obsciirea  in 

"TecW::?-lamps  of  four  wiclcs  are  used  in  these  %htho-e«^  in  th^^^^^^^^ 

^ISI^-^^T^:^  t  it^iS^^S;  in  Uie  same 
^"irS;.W.  ordinary  paraM:  reflector,  r.u^.r.^^^ 

light  is  parallelised)  by  a  portion  of  -J^^^Y^f^^^^^^^'J:;:;  sldtutet  so  as  to 
parabolic  conoid  is        o^- - portion  o^  a  g^^^^^^  catadic^trio  annular 

send  the  rays  again  through  the  flame ,  wmio  "^^''"[  F  ,  j  totally- 

lens  apparatus  is\  combination  of/ l^.^^^^^^P^^^^^Ari?  thn^^^^^  zones, 
reflecting  zones;  the  peculiarity  of  this  ^^If ?f  ^^"^^^ '  ^/^L  as  IrPresL 
instead  ?f  transmitting  the  liglit  -  P-f^J   ^'kr  ^^^^^^^^^ 

H^^lt  i~  -  U  of  concentric  hollow 

«ance.  of  B^mingha^,  c^nstruct^  a  SS^SM 
Presnel's  revolving  light  rendered  ho  ophotal    1      '^J^^^S^  respectively  of 

three  compartments,  the  upper         ^^^^      J,^^^^^  of  light  extending 

thirteen  and  six  catadioptric  zones  which  P™J"<=^  ^h^  ^01?  di  V^c  ligl^t.  The 
the  whole  length  of  the  apparatus,  and   s  similar  to  i^^^^^^^^  foail  length, 

central  or  catoptric  compartment  consiste^^^^^^^^ 

each  of  which  was  the  centre  of  a  series  ^j^e.    These  compound 

to  produce  the  same  refractive  effect  as  a  soM  ^^^l  flashes  of 

lenses  were  mounted  upon  a  revolving  f'^'^^^^/^^^^^^.'-eated  to  the  frame  by 
light  as  they  successively  rotated.  The  mot  onjvas  jommu  nc^  consequently,  as 
a  dock  movement,  and  performs  one  revolution  m  ^  tj,, 

there  are  eight  lenses,  a  flash  of  light  is  transmitted  c^eiy  j 

AXOBS.   Thiswoodis  supposed  to  be  the  produce  of  ^2«^^am^^«H.cM 

one  of  tlic  Lace-bark  order.  „    Fibre,  Vegetable. 

I.IGNEOUS  ivr ATTBR  IS  vegetable  fibre,  bee  ^  '  ^  -gti.g  ^f  lignite  havc 
MOniTE.    Under  BnoWN  CoAi.  and  Coat.,  the  d^^^^^  l\,,i^rixy  lignite 

already  received  attention,  therefore  little  ^^^-^f  ^  ;    ^ly  to  wood  which  has  undcr- 

ehould  bo  confined  to  fossil  wood,  or.  still  more  coircctiy  lo 
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gone  one  of  the  changes  leading  towards  the  production  of  coal.  If  wood 
buried  in  moist  earth  there  is  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  elements  of  the 
■wood,  and  the  wood  is  changed  into  either  lignite  or  brown  coal.  Lignite  and  coal 
differ  clicmically  from  each  other.  Lignite  yields  by  dry  distillation  acetic  acid  and 
acetate  of  ammonia,  whereas  coal  produces  only  an  ammoniacal  liquor.  (Kremers.) 
Woody  fibre  gives  rise  to  acetic  acid ;  therefore,  lignite  must  still  contain  undecomposed 
woody  fibre.  The  following  table  gives  the  composition  of  several  well-known 
lignites : — 


Carbon 

Hydrogen 

O.xygen  and 
Nitrogen 

Earthy 
matter 

Chemist 

From  Uttweiler  . 
„     Hungary  . 
„     the  Rhone . 
,,     Meissner  . 
„     Bovey  Heathfield 

77-9 

67-  3 
72-2 

68-  6 
67-9 

2-6 
4-3 

4-  9 

5-  9 
5-8 

19-  5 

20-  1 
19-0 
24-8 

1-0 

0-  8 

1-  8 

2-  3 

Karsten 

Nendtwich 

Regnaiilt 

Grrager 

Vaux 

The  products  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  lignite,  by  B.  Niederstadt  is  well 
deserving  attention. — The  lignites  examined  came  from  the  Rhenish-Hessian  basin. 
1.  Lignite  from  Meissner,  of  a  red-bro\vn  coloiir  and  woody  texture ;  specific  gravity 
1-12.  2.  Lignite  from  Rheinhardswalde,  grey  or  black,  containing  abundance  of 
resin;  specific  gravity  1-13.  3.  Brilliant  lignite  of  Meissner,  black,  fracture  fibrous, 
histre  vitreous;  specific  gravity  1-32.  4.  Lignite  of  Hirschberg,  brownish-black,  in 
tree-like  masses;  specific  gravity  1-35.  The  following  is  their  elementary  composi- 
tion : — 


Carbon   

Hydrogen  

Oxygen   

Nitrogen  

Ash  

Moisture  

1 

2 

3 

4 

61-238 
4-169 

32-326 
0-175 
0-795 

10-297 

58-782 

4-  042 
20-803 

0-150 

5-  940 
10-283 

69-995 
3-192 

17-591 
0-123 
5-470 
3-629 

60-302 
4'859 

20-169 
0-121 
3-167 

11-391 

On  distillation  these  lignites  yielded  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous  products ;  at  a  dark-red 
heat,  a  brown  tarry  matter  passing  over  along  with  combustible  gases.  To  separate 
the  watery  portion  from  the  tar,  common  salt  was  added  to  the  mixture,  heated  to  40°. 
The  quantity  of  tar,  M'hen  freed  from  water,  amounted  to  4  to  5  per  cent.,  and  the  watery 
products  48  to  55  per  cent.,  containing  acetic  acid  and  ammonia.  The  oily  matters 
distilled  over  at  95°  to  220°,  leaving  a  black  pitchy  residue.  The  distillate,  onagitation 
with  concentrated  soda-lye,  yields  phenol.  On  fractional  distillation,  the  portions 
passing  over  up  to  loO°  contain  pyrrol  and  picoline,  which  boils  at  135°,  and  is  distin- 
guished from  aniline  by  not  giving  a  violet  colouration  with  chloride  of  lime.  The 
Fn 'IC^  over  about  220°  solidified  on  cooling,  yielding  a  crystalline  mass  soluble 
in  ^cohol  and  ^^^^^^^^^  It  melts  at  49°  to  51°,  and  is  a  paraffin  formed  of  hydrocarbons 
L  H  It  amounts  to  1  per  cent,  of  the  lignite  employed.  The  gaseous  mixture 
mrshtas  I'S-'n^'''  --i«t-\of^-Hyclrogen,^4'^26;  carboSc  oxide  40^2 
SrW  2-lS  Vho^  lT'  ^'^^ '  ''^"^""'^  2-10 ;  etliylene  and  superior  hydro! 
S'te^rl^gkngp^r;^^^^^^^  consequently,  little  prospect  of  using  th'e  gases  Lm 

_  In  Prussia,  Austria,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  lignite  forms  a  verv 
important  product,  being  largely  employed  for  domestic  and  formanufacturiS 
Ihi^hT-     ?       ^°^'^try,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Bovey  Heathfi"  rm^^^^^ 

iia?^™'^™^^  pottery,  lignite  is  not  employed.^  See  CoL  ' 
h.,S  Z,^'T""''  (^■''«''«""«  officinale  and  G.  sanc(um)  a  rerv 

hard  and  heavy  wood.    The  fibrous  structure  of  this  wood  is  very  vemaSilZ  III 
fibres  cross  each  other  sometimes  as  obliquelv  as  at  an  ■^n'rLlf  lt^o  ^^   .}  '  ■ 
as  if  one  group  of  the  annual  layers  ^ol7trthe  right 
so  on,  .nth  any  exactitude.    The  wood  can  hardly  bo  sS  t  it  is  thJ^  ^  v 
the  saw    Lignum-vit^  is  much  used  in  machinei^  for  roller   vv  l7s  Zult"^ 
for  pestles  and  mortars,  sheers  for  ship's  blocks  skittle  ball h  n^T   '      J  ' 
other  works  requiring  hardness  and  st/engtli  '  ''"'^  ^  ^reat  variety  of 

The  gum  guaiacum  of  tlio  apothecary  is  extracted  from  this  wood 
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AC  BVB.   Seo  Calico -Printing  ;  Dteino  ;  and  Aniline. 
XtiraA.  WOOB.    Soe  Brazil  Wood. 

IiXlvXE,  THE.   The  Ciirus  Limctta,  yielding  the  lime-juice  bo  mucli  esteemed  for 
fliu'oiu-iug  sliorbet,  puncli,  &e. 

XiXlvxE.    Qakkhme,  an  Oxide  of  Calcium,   This  useful  substance  is  prepared  by 

biirning  calcaroous  stones  in  kilns  or  furnaces. 

Limestone  used  to  be  calcined  in  a  very  rude  kiln,  formed  by  inclosing  a  circular 
space  of  10  or  15  feet  diameter,  by  rude  stone  walls  4  or  5  feet  high,  and  filling 
the  cylindrical  cavity  with  alternate  layers  of  turf  or  coal  and  limestone  broken 
into  moderate  pieces.    A  bed  of  brushwood  was  usually  placed  at  the  bottom,  to 
facilitate  the  kindling  of  the  kiln.    Whenever  the  combustion  was  fairly  commenced, 
the  top,  piled  into  a  conical  form,  was  covered  in  with  sods,  to  render  the^  calcina- 
tion slow  and  regular.    This  method  being  found  relatively  inconvenient  and 
ineffectual,  was  succeeded  by  a  permanent  kiln  built  of  stones  or  brickwork,  in  tlio 
shape  of  a  truncated  cone  with  the  narrow  end  undermost,  and  closed  at  bottom  by 
an  iron  grate.    Into  this  kiln,  the  fuel  and  limestone  were  introduced  at  the  top  in 
alternate  layers,  beginning  of  course  with  the  former;  and  the  charge  was  either 
allowed  to  burn  out,  when  the  layer  was  altogether  removed  at  a  door  near  the  bottom, 
or  the  kiln  was  successively  fed  with  fresli  materials,  in  alternate  beds,  as  the  former 
supply  sunk  down  by  the  calcination,  while  the  thoroughly-burnt  lime  at  the  bottom 
was  successively  raked  out  by  a  side  door  immediately  above  the  grate.    The  interior 
of  the  lime  kiln  has  been  changed  of  late  years  from  the  conical  to  the  elliptical  form, 
and  probably  the  best  is  that  of  an  egg  placed  with  its  narrow  end  undermost,  and 
truncated  both  above  and  below ;  the  ground  plot  or  bottom  of  the  kiln  being  com- 
pressed so  as  to  give  an  elliptical  section,  with  an  eye  or  draft-hole  towards  each  end 
of  that  ellipse.    A  kiln  thus  arched  in  above  gives- a  reverberatory  heat  to  the  upper 
materials,  and  also  favours  their  falling  freely  down  in  proportion  as  the  finished 
lime  is  raked  out  below ;  advantages  which  the  conical  form  does  not  afford.  The 
size  of  the  draft-holes  for  extracting  the  quicklime,  should  be  proportionate  to  the  size 
of  the  kiln,  in  order  to  admit  a  sufiicient  current  of  air  to  ascend  with  the  smoke  and 
flame,  which  is  found  to  facilitate  the  extrication  of  the  carbonic  acid.    The  kilns  are 
called  perpetual,  because  the  operation  is  carried  on  continuously  as  long  as  the  build- 
ing lasts ;  and  draw-Jcilns,  from  the  mode  of  discharging  them  by  raking  out  the  lime 
into  carts  placed  against  the  draft-holes.    Three  bushels  of  calcined  limestone,  or 
lime-shells,  are  produced  on  an  average  for  every  bushel  of  coals  consumed.  Such 
kilns  should  be  built  up  against  the  face  of  a  cliff,  so  that  easy  access  may  be 
gained  to  the  mouth  for  charging,  by  making  a  sloping  cart-road  to  the  top  of  tho 

Figs.  1386, 1387, 1388, 1389,  represent  the  lime-kiln  of  Riidersdorf  near  Berlin,  upon 
the  continuous  plan,  excellently  constructed  for  economising  fuel.  It  is  triple,  and 
vields  a  tlireefold  product.  Fig.  1388  is  a  view  of  it  as  seen  from  above;  fig.  1389, 
the  elevation  and  general  appearance  of  one  side;  T^^-.  1386,  a  vertical  section,  and 
fiq.  1387,  the  ground  plan  in  the  line  A  b  c  d  otfig.  1386.  The  inner  sh&ft  fig.  1386, 
has  the  form  of  two  truncated  cones,  with  their  larger  circular  ends  applied  to  each 
other;  it  has  the  greatest  width  at  the  level  of  the  fire-door  h  where  it  is  8  feet  in 
diameter;  it  is  narrower  below,  at  the  discharge  door,  and  at  tbe  top  orifice,  wherejt 
is  about  6  feet  in  diameter.  The  interior  wall  d,  of  the  upper  shaft  is  built  ^jth  hewn 
stones  to  the  height  of  38  feet,  and  below  that  for  25  feet,  with  fire-bricks  fd  ^^^ 
stepwise.  This  inner  wall  is  surrounded  with  a  mantle  c  of  limestone,  but  between 
the  two  there  is  a  small  vacant  space  of  a  few  inches  filled  ^'^^^'^^^^^^^nr^. 
allow  of  the  expansion  of  the  interior  with  heat  taking  place  without  shatteung  tlie 

TL'fi^lV^ate!^?^^^^         of  fire-tiles,  which  at  the  middle  where  the  single  pieces 
iDress  tosrether  lie  upon  an  arched  support  /.    The  fire-door  is  also  arched,  and  is  secured 
C&C-fes    V  is  the  iron  doorin  f?ont  of  that  orifice.    Thetiles  whichform  tliegra  e 
£Le  3014  slifsofaninch wide  foradmittingthe  air  which enter^^ 
The  under  partof  the  shaft  from  the  fire  to  the  hearth  is  7  f .t'";^ 
wall  is  constructed  of  limestone,  the  lining  being  «f  ^^^-f .^^.^ash-nit  s 
pit  t,  the  discharge  outlet  «,  and  the  canal  k,^n  front  of  the       ^^-^  "^'^.-H 
shut  with  an  iron  door,  which  is  opened  only  when  the  spnce  ^  l^^ecomes  fill^^^^^^^^ 
ashes.    These  indeed  are  allowed  to  remain  till  they  get  cool  enough  to  be  removea 
without  inconvenience.  .  .       ,        „i  -^v,       ni-.ono^  nnlv  fnr 

The  discharge  outlets  are  also  furnished  with  ron  doors,  ^  "f  J^^P^f  The  ou^ 
taking  out  the  lime,  and  are  carefully  luted  with  loam  f  "^'^^g  J°  ^^"^"S- 
walls  /  m  n  of  the  kiln,  are  not  essentially  necessary,  but 

room  for  the  lime  to  lie  in  the  lower  floor,  and  tlie  fuel  in  ^l^^  second  The  se^^^^^^^^^ 
Btories  are  formed  of  groined  arches  o,  and  platforms     covered  over  with  limestone 
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slabs.  In  the  third  and  fourth  stories  the  workmen  lodge  at  night.  See  fig.  1 389.  Some 
cuter  their  apartments  by  the  upper  door  q,  others  by  the  lower  door  5.  r  is  one  of 
the  chimneys  for  the  several  fireplaces  of  the  workmen ;  t,  u,  v  are  stairs. 

1386  1388 


As  the  limestone  is  introduced  at  top,  the  mouth  of  the  kiln  is  surrounded  with  a 
strong  iron  balustrade  to  prevent  the  danger  of  the  people  tumbling  in.  The  platform 
(^fig.  1388)  is  laid  with  rails  w,  for  the  waggons  of  limestone,  drawn  by  horses,  to  run 
upon,  X  is  another  railway,  leading  to  another  kiln.  Such  kilns  are  named  after 
the  number  of  their  fire-doors,  single,  twofold,  threefold,  fourfold,  &c. ;  from  three 
to  five  being  the  most  usual.  The  outer  form  of  the  kiln  also  is  determined  by  the 
number  of  the  furnaces,  being  a  truncated  pyramid  of  equal  sides,  and  in  the  middle 
of  each  alternate  side  there  is  a  fireplace,  and  a  discharge  outlet.  A  cubic  foot  of 
limestone  requires  for  burning,  one  and  five-twelfths  of  a  cubic  foot  of  wood,  and  one 
and  a  half  of  turf. 

When  the  kiln  is  to  be  set  in  action,  it  is  filled  with  rough  limestone,  to  the  height 
c  D,  or  to  the  level  of  the  fixing ;  a  wood  fire  is  kindled  in  a,  and  kept  up  till  the  lime 
is  calcined.  _  Upon  this  mass  of  quicklime  a  fresh  quantity  of  limestone  is  introduced, 
not  thrown  in  at  the  mouth,  but  let  down  in  buckets,  till  the  kiln  is  quite  fuH  ;  while 
oyer  the  top  a  cone  of  limestones  is  piled  up,  about  4  feet  high.  A  turf -fire  is  no\y 
kindled  in  the  furnaces  b.  Whenever  the  upper  stones  are  well  calcined,  the  lime 
under  the  fire-level  is  taken  out,  the  superior  column  falls  in,  a  new  cone  is  piled  up, 
and  the  process  goes  on  thus  without  interruption,  and  without  the  necessity  of  onco 
putting  a  fire  into  a ;  for  in  the  space  c  b,  the  lime  must  be  always  well  calcined.  The 
discharge  of  lime  takes  place  every  12  hours,  and  it  amounts  at  each  time  in  a  three- 
fold kiln,  to  from  20  to  24  Prussian  tonnes  of  6  imperial  bushels  each ;  or  to  130  bushels 
imperial  upon  the  average.  It  is  found  by  experience  that  fresh-broken  limestone 
which  contains  a  little  moisture,  calcines  more  readily  than  what  has  been  dried  by 
exposure  for  some  time  to  the  air ;  in  consequence  of  the  vapour  of  water  promoting 
the  escape  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  a  fact  well  exemplified  in  distilling  essential  oils 
as  oil  of  turpentine  and  naphtha,  which  come  over  with  the  steam  of  water  at  upwards 
of  100°  Fahr.  below  their  natural  term  of  ebullition.  Six  bushels  of  Eudersdorf 
quicklime  weigh  from  280  to  306  pounds.    See  Kilns. 
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Anhydrous  lime,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  '  quicMhne,'  is  an  amorphous  solid, 
varying  much  in  cohoronce,  according  to  the  kind  of  rock  from  which  it  is  obtained  ; 
its  specific  gravity  varies  from  2'3  to  3.  Lime  is  one  of  the  most  infusible  bodies 
which  we  possess  ;  it  resists  the  highest  heats  of  our  furnaces. 

When  exposed  to  air,  quicklime  rapidly  absorbs  water  and  crumbles  into  a  powder, 
commonly  known  as  slaked  lime,  which  is  a  ht/draie  of  lime. 

Hydrate  of  lime,  when  exposed  to  tiio  air,  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and  after  long  ex- 
posure it  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  hydrate  of  lime  in  single 
equivalents.  Hydrate  of  lime  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  729  to  733  parts  of  that 
fluid  dissolving  only  1  part  of  the  lime  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Hydrate  of  lime  is  applied  to  numerous  purposes  in  the  arts  and  manufactures.  It 
is  chiefly  employed  in  the  preparation  of  mortar  for  building  purposes.    See  Moutar. 

The  pure  limes,  prepared  from  the  carbonates  of  lime,  form  an  imperfect  mortar 
suitable  only  for  dry  situations.  In  damp  buildings  or  in  wet  sitimtions  tliey  iy3ver 
set  (as  the  process  of  hardening  is  technically  termed),  but  always  remain  in  a  pulpy 
state.  General  Pasley  says, '  The  unfitness  of  pure  lime  for  the  purposes  of  hydraulic 
architectm'e  has  been  proved  by  several  striking  circumstances  that  have  come  under 
my  personal  observation,  of  which  I  shall  only  mention  a  few.  First,  a  great  portion 
of  the  boundary-wall  of  Eochester  Castle  having  been  completely  xmdermincd,  nearly 
throughout  its  whole  tliickness,  which  was  considerable,  Avhilst  the  upper  part  of  the 
same  wall  was  left  standing,  I  had  always  ascribed  this  remarkable  breach  to  violence, 
considering  it  as  having  been  tlie  act  of  persons  intending  to  destroy  the  wall  for  the 
sake  of  the  stone ;  but  on  examining  it  more  accurately  after  I  had  begun  to  study 
the  subject  of  limes  and  cements,  I  observed  that  the  whole  of  the  breached  part  was 
washed  by  the  Medway  at  high  water,  and  that  all  the  mortar  of  a  small  portion  of 
the  back  part  of  the  foot  of  the  wall  still  left  standing  was  quite  soft,  but  that  towards 
the  ordinary  high  water  level  it  became  a  little  harder,  and  above  that  level  it  was 
perfectly  sound.  I  observed  the  same  process  at  the  outer  wall  of  Cockham  Wood 
Fort,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Medway,  below  Chatham,  of  which  the  upper  part  was 
standing,  whilst  the  lower  part  of  it  had  been  gradually  ruined  by  the  action  of  the 
river  at  higli  water  destroying  the  mortar.'  The  peculiar  conditions  necessary  to 
insure  a  good  and  useful  mortar  for  building  purposes,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the 
hydraulic  mortars  or  cements  are  treated  of  under  Hydkauiic  Cements  and 

MOBTAR.  .        ~      ,         .  . 

X.XIVIEST01VE.  (Calcaire,  Fr. ;  KaUcsiein,  Ger.)  A  great  variety  of  rocks  contain 
a  suificient  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  to  be  called  limestones. 

Chalk  is  an  earthy  massive  opaque  variety,  usually  soft  and  without  lustre,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  a  tolerably  pure  carbonate  of  lime.  Carbonate  of  lime  dissolves  in  1,000 
parts  of  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid.  (Bischof. )  Fresenius  states  that  it  dissolves 
in  8,834  parts  of  boiling  water  and  in  10,601  parts  of  water  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

Carbonate  of  lime  is  found  in  nature  more  or  less  pure  ;  it  occurs  crystalbsed,  as 
in  calcspar  and  aragonite ;  and  also  occurs  as  granular  limestone ;  and  in  compact 
masses,  as  in  common  limestone,  chalk,  &c. 

Stalactitic  carbonate  of  lime,  frequently  called  concretionary  limestone,  is  formed  by 
the  infiltration  of  water  through  rocks  containing  lime,  which  is  dissolved  out,  and  as 
it  slowly  percolates  the  rocks  into  cavernous  openings,  the  water  parts  with  its  carbo- 
nate of  lime,  which  is  deposited  in  zones  more  or  less  undulated,  which  have  a  fibrous 
structure  from  the  crystalline  character  of  the  concretionary  lime.  The  long  fibrous 
pieces  called  stalactites  show  those  fibres  very  beautifully.  The  stratiform  masses 
called  stalagmites  exhibit  a  similar  structure,  varied  only  by  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  formed.    A  very  remarkable  stalagmitic  limestone  found  in  ligypt  is 

known  as  oriental  alabaster.  ,      .  .       ■,      i.    •  i 

True  Alabaster  is  a  sulphate  of  lime,  but  the  stalagmitic  carbanate  is  not  unfie- 
auentlv  called  by  this  name.    See  Alabaster.  , 

Incrustinq  concretionary  limestones  differ  but  little  from  the  above.  They  are  deposits 
from  calcareous  springs  wliich  are  common  in  some  parts  of  Derbyshire,  Yorkshire, 
anTother  places.  It  ^s  a  common  practice  to  place  vegetable  substances  ,n  those 
springs  they  then  become  incrusted  with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  are  sold  as  petrifac- 
fons.^which^they  are  not.  In  volcanic  districts  many  very  ^^^^flj^^'^' 
this  character  exist.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  is  at  the  baths  of  San  Filippo, 
irTuscany  where  the  water  flows  in  .almost  a  boiling  state  ;  ^.J- 
appears  to  bo  held  in  solution  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  flies  off  hen  the 
SerLues  to-day.  Dr.  Vegny  has  taken  advantage  of  this  property  of  the  spring 
to  obta^nTsso-S^  figures     great  whiteness  and  solidity  by  occasiomng  the  lime 

^i^£i%Z;itre^one,  BoeJc  milk,  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  and  about 
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lakes  whoso  waters  are .  impregnated  with  lime.  The  oahareons  tufa  of  Derbyshire 
is  of  this  character  ;  it  may  bo  studied  in  every  stage  of  formation.  _  _ 

Travertino,  which  served  to  construct  most  of  the  monuments  m  ancient  ^pme, 
appears  to  have  been  formed  by  the  deposits  of  the  Anio  and  the  Solfatara  of  Tivoli. 
The  temples  of  Pajstum,  which  are  of  extreme  antiquity,  havo  been  built  with  a  iraver- 
tino,  formed  by  the  waters  which  still  flow  in  this  territory. 

Compact  limestone  has  a  compact  texture,  usually  an  even  surface  of  fracture,  and 
dull  shades  of  colour. 

Granular  limestone  includes  commpn  statuary  and  architectural  marble,  and  lias  a 
texture  something  like  loaf-sugar.  Under  those  two  heads  are  grouped  a  great  number 
of  varieties.  /  •  j 

Oolite  or  roe-stone  consists  of  spherical  grains  of  various  sizes,  from  a  millet  seeu 
to  a  poa,  or  even  an  egg. 

Coarse-grained  limestone.    Coarse  lias  has  been  referred  to  this  head. 

Marly  limestone.  Lake-  and  fresh-water  limestone  formation ;  texture  fine-grained, 
more  or  less  dense ;  apt  to  crumble  down  in  the  air ;  colour  white  or  pale  yellow ; 
fracture  rough-grained,  somewhat  conchoidal  ;  rather  tenacious.  Texture  occa- 
sionally cavernous,  with  cylindrical  winding  cavities.  This  true  limestone  must 
not  be  confounded  with  lime  marl,  which  is  composed  of  calcareous  matter  and 
clay. 

Siliceous  limestone.  A  combination  of  silica  and  carbonate  of  lime,  varying 
very  much  in  the  proportions,  and  sometimes  passing  from  chcrty  limestone  into 
chert.  It  scratches  steel,  and  leaves  a  siliceous  residuum  after  the  action  of  muriatic 
acid, 

Stinlcstone  or  Swinestone.  A  carbonate  of  lime  combined  with  sulphur  and 
organic  matter.  It  emits  the  smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  a  blow  or  by 
friction.  It  occurs  at  Assynt,  in  Sutherlandshire,  in  Derbyshire,  and  some  parts  of 
Ireland. 

Bituminous  limestone.  Limestone  containing  various  hydrocarbon  compounds, 
diffusing  by  the  action  of  fire  a  bituminous  odour,  and  becoming  white  when 
burnt. 

Limestones  of  whatsoever  kind  may  be  referred  to  deposition  effected  by  chemical 
change.  The  immense  lapse  of  time  required  to  form  the  great  limestone  ranges  of 
this  country  can  scarcely  be  estimated. 

Oolitic  limestone  includes  Bath  stone,  Portland  stone,  and  Caen  stone. 

Pisolite  is  a  variety  of  oolite,  in  which  the  concretions  become  as  large  as  peas. 

Nummuliiio  limestone,  Clymenia,  Crinoidal,  or  Encrinital  limestones,  &c.,  are  so 
called  from  the  fossils  which  the  rock  contains. 

Shell-limestone  or  MuschelkaUc  has  its  name  in  the  same  way  from  its  composition. 

Cipolino  is  a  granular  limestone  containing  mica. 

Majolica,  a  white  and  compact  limestone. 

Scaglia,  a  red  limestone  in  tlio  Alps. 

See  Alabaster  ;  Chalk  ;  Hydraulic  Cement  ;  and  Marble. 

IiIMESTONE,  ndAGKrBSlAiar  {Dolomie,  Fr. ;  Biiterkalk,   Talkspath,  Ger.), ' 
is  a  mineral  which  crystallises  in  the  rhombohedral  system.    Spec.  grav.  2-88 ; 
scratches  calc-spar ;  does  not  Ml  spontaneously  into  powder  when  calcined,  as  com- 
mon limestone  does.    It  consists  of  1  equivalent  of  carbonate  of  lime  =  50,  asso- 
ciated with  1  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  =  42. 

Massive  magnesian  limestone  is  yellowish-brown,  cream-yellow,  and  yellowish-grey ; 
brittle.  _  It  dissolves  slowly  and  with  feeble  effervescence  in  dilute  muriatic  acid ; 
whence  it  is  called  Calcaire  lent  dolomie,  by  the  French  mineralogists.   Specific  gravity, 

Near  Sunderland  it  is  found  in  flexible  slabs.  The  principal  range  of  hills  com- 
posing this  geological  formation  in  England,  extends  from  Sunderland  on  the  north- 
east coast  to  Nottingham,  and  its  beds  are  described  as  being  about  300  feet  thick  on 
the  east  of  the  coal-field  in  Derbyshire,  which  is  near  its  southern  extremity. — H.  W.  B. 
See  Dolomite. 

XiIMz:  TSEE  (Tilia  Europesa).  The  well-known  linden  tree,  common  to  all 
Europe.  The  wood  is  very  light-coloured,  fine  and  close  in  the  grain,  and  when 
properly  seasoned,  not  liable  to  warp.  It  is  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  piano- 
fortes and  harps.  It  is  made  into  cutting  boards  for  curriers,  shoemakers,  &c.,  as  it 
does  not  turn  the  knife  in  any  direction  of  the  grain,  nor  injure  the  edge. 

Lime-tree  wood  is  especially  useful  for  carving,  from  its  even  texture  and  freedom 
from  knots.  The  beautiful  works  of  Gibbons  at  Hampton  Court,  at  Windsor  and  at 
Cliatsworth,  are  executed  in  lime-tree  wood,  as  are  also  tlie  works  of  Eogers  ' 

I.IMX7ZTE.  A  name  applied  to  certain  varieties  of  hydrous  peroxide  of  iron 
having  the  composition-Fe^O^SHO  (Pe^O'.SH^O);   Some  kinds  of  bog  iron-ore  and 
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Btalactitic  brown  iron-ore  may  como  under  this  denomination.  The  name  is  dorivod 
from  XijAvf}  (limne),  a  miiryli. 

XXMOGES  ENillMCEXiS.    Soe  EnAIHIELS. 

I.XIVXOTflTZ:.  A  hydrous  peroxide  of  iron  of  the  composition— 2Fo'0.'3IIO 
(2Pe»0 '.liH-'o).  It  includes  most  of  the  bog  iron-ores  and  the  so-called  brown  hsenia- 
titcs.    The  name  is  derived  from  \eifiuv  (leimoti),  a  meadow.    See  Iuon. 

XiXSrilRXTE.  A  hydrous  sulphate  of  copper  and  lead,  occurring  in  beautiful 
dark  blue  crystals  at  Leadhills  in  Lanarkshire,  and  at  several  localities  in  Cumber- 
land.   It  takes  its  name  from  Linares  in  Spain. 

X.XM'I>SNr  TREE.    See  Luus  Trke. 

J.INI1N.  History  does  not  state  at  what  period  of  the  world's  existence  the 
manufacture  of  cloth  from  flaxen  material  was  first  introduced;  but  from  many 
evidences  found  in  Egyptian  mausoleums  the  process  of  weadngmust  have  been  known 
and  practised  even  before  the  great  shipbuilder  laid  the  first  planks  of  his  famous  Ark. 
Throughout  the  pages  of  Sacred  Writ  the  allusions  to  'fine  linen,'  'broidered  linen,' 
and  the  fancy  styles  of  the  fabric  as  they  were  brought  out  weftod  with  gold  threads 
and  coloured  yarns,  show  that  in  those  days  the  clothing  of  princes,  priests,  and 
people  was  largely  composed  of  the  different  qualities  of  such  material.  In  ancient 
Greece  the  embroidering  of  linen  robes  was  delighted  in  as  a  popular  pastime  by  the 
ladies  of  high  degree,  and  the  Komans  of  old  were  no  less  fond  of  the  manufacture. 
But  all  their  fancy  goods  were  not  furnished  by  the  needle  alone.  Homer  alludes  to 
his  famous  heroine  weaving  pictxxres  in  the  loom,  and  other  productions  similar  in 
pattern  to  the  damask  of  modern  days  were  worked  by  the  shuttle  in  ancient  Greece. 

The  use  of  linen  was  pretty  general  in  the  higher  circles  of  society  in  the  British 
isles  at  a  very  remote  period;  but  all  the  finer  varieties  of  the  fabric  were  imported 
from  the  continent  of  Europe.  Woollen  goods  formed  the  principal  material  for  inner 
as  well  as  outside  clothing  of  the  people  on  both  sides  the  Tweed  in  the  fifth  century ; 
but  even  then  linen  was  considered  an  essential  requisite  for  special  purposes,  and 
particularly  for  wrapping  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Weaving  was  cultivated  by  the 
more  skilful  peasants  for  a  long  period  afterwards  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
high  order  of  work  had  been  produced  until  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  when  a  number 
of  Flemings  brought  over  by  that  monarch  settled  in  Sussex  and  introduced  a  very 
superior  make  of  linen.  We  have  only  slight  allusions  in  after  history  respecting  the 
progress  of  the  trade  either  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland.  The  yarns,  at  least 
those  of  the  upper  counts  used  in  Sussex  and  Lancashire  were  imported  from 
Holland,  Flanders  and  Ireland.  A  high  authority — Leland — in  alluding  to  the 
Liverpool  trade  says :  '  Irysh  merchantes  doe  cum  muche  heyre  withe  linnen  yame, 
the  Tvhiche  Manchester  men  doe  bye.'  King  William  tried  to  give  greater  impulse  to 
the  trade  in  England,  but  somehow  the  pride  of  the  people  in  manufacturing  districts 
to  uphold  woollen,  'the  noble  and  national  fabric,'  stood dn  the  way;  and  while  royal 
patronage  did  immense  good  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  it  had  little  effect  in  England. 
Sam  Homespun's  calculations  relative  to  the  value  of  a  single  acre's  produce  of  flax 
when  spun  and  woven  were  made  in  1742,  and  given  at  length  in  the  leading  magazine 
of  that  day ;  but  marvellous  as  they  were,  so  far  as  referred  to  the  profits  which 
might  be  made  in  the  linen  manufacture,  the  subject  was  not  taken  up  in  the  spirit 
intended  by  that  writer.  Shortly  afterwards  the  discoveries  of  Hargreaves,  Arkwright, 
and  others,  and  the  enterprise  created  thereby  in  the  cotton  trade  opened  up  new 
avenues  in  the  manufacturing  world  of  England ;  farmers  there  gradually  decreased 
the  area  of  flax  culture ;  and,  except  in  few  localities,  linen  weaving  no  longer  occu- 
pied any  large  space  in  the  republic  of  labour. 

In  the  meantime  very  great  progress  had  been  maintained  in  the  mamtfacture  of 
linen  in  Scotland  and  H'eland.  Bounties  and  other  artificial  stimulants  were  freely 
administered  by  the  State ;  a  Board  of  Trustees  for  Scotland  sat  in  Edinburgh,  and 
local  influence  was  largely  used  to  give  effect  to  the  movement  for  impro^-ing  the 
manufacture.  The  Bounty  Act  became  law  in  1742,  and  in  the  course  of  that  year 
4,431,500  yards  of  linen  -were  stamped  by  the  inspectors  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
Twelve  years  afterwards,  and  when  the  bounty  system  was  given  up,  the  turn  out  of 
goods  had  increased  to  8,914,400  yards;  in  1800,  24,236,630  yards  were  produced  and 
stamped  by  the  inspectors;  and  in  1822  there  was  a  total  of  36,268,530  yards  of  Imen 
made  in  Scotland.  The  introduction  of  flax  spinning  by  mechanical  power  and  of 
weaving  linen  on  the  steam-loom  principle,  made  a  remarkable  change  m  the  Scotch 
trade.  Dundee  had  long  been  the  groat  centre  of  the  flaxen  manufiictures,  and  of 
late  years  it  has  taken  the  lead  in  the  Jute  trade.  Twenty-five  years  n_go  the  imports 
of  Jute  into  Dundee  were  12,500  cwts. ;  in  1863,  46,900  cwts.  were  landed  there;  and 
of  the  total  import  of  2,583,842  cms.  for  the  six  months  ending  June  30, 1874,  a  large 
proportion  went  to  Dundee.  Tlie  capital  employed  in  that  town  and  neighboiu-hood 
in  the  flax  and  Jute  trades  cannot  at  present  bo  under  five  and  a  half  millions  sterling. 
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Ireland's  liuen  trade  was  its  great  sheet  anchor  in  times  the  records  of  which  have 
been  lost  in  the  mist  of  ages.  Long  before  the  reign  of  WiUiam  the  Conqueror  Irish 
linen  occupied  a  large  space  among  the  wares  exposed  for  sale  at  the  great  lairs  ol 
England.  The  looms  used  in  the  make  of  goods  wore,  however  of  very  primitive  con- 
struction; and,  until  the  semi-regal  reign  of  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford  no  effort 
had  been  made  to  improve  those  machines.  In  course  of  a  tour  through  Ulster  that 
viceroy  saw  that  much  was  required  to  place  the  Irish  trade  on  something  like  equality 
with  their  French  and  Dutch  competitors.  He  had  already,  by  importing  superior 
flax  seed  and  giving  it  at  cost  price  to  the  farmers  succeeded  in  creating,  as  it  were,  a 
higher  class  of  fibre,  and  at  considerable  cost  he  brought  over  from  Holland  some 
hundreds  of  looms,  all  of  which  he  distributed  among  the  more  ambitious  class  ot 

^^The^  tode  at  that  time  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  local  one,  as  the  total  annual 
value  of  linen  exports  did  not  exceed  an  average  of  10,000^.,  and  that  aggregate 
had  not  increased  in  any  great  degree  when  the  first  batch  of  Huguenot  exiles  landed 
in  Ireland.  How  much  the  Prince  of  Orange  contributed  towards  the  establishment 
of  a  new  system  of  flaxen  manufacture  has  still  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  people  of 
that  oountry.  He  was  the  warm  friend  of  the  Gallic  fugitives,  and  his  kindly  feeling 
towards  those  victims  of  persecution  led  to  the  most  important  results  in  all  depart- 
ments of  the  Irish  trade.  We  have  alluded  to  the  value  of  exports  in  1690.  In  1706 
the  quantity  of  linen  sent  from  Ireland  was  530,900  yards,  valued  at  lOd.  a  yard. 
In  1726  there  were  4,368,396  yards  exported;  and  in  1766  the  account  had  ran  up  to 
17,892,000  yards,  while  the  average  value  had  arisen  to  15d.  a  yard.  Eorty  years 
afterwards,  Ireland  exported  43,534,000  yards  of  linen,  and  in  1836  the  export  was 
60,000,000  yards.  j     ,  . 

Up  to  this  time,  and  for  a  great  many  years  afterwards,  all  the  linen  produced  in 
Ireland  had  been  woven  by  hand.  Considerable  impulse  was  given  to  the  trade  by 
the  introduction,  a  few  years  before,  of  flax-spinning  by  steam-power.  Still,  although 
flaxen  goods  were  largely  produced  in  Kirkcaldy  and  Dundee  on  the  power-loom 
principle,  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  bring  out  the  new  weaving-machine  in  Ireland. 
We  here  give  two  figures  of  the  loom  as  constructed  some  years  ago  for  the  working 
of  heavy  linen. 

Flax  Weaving  Loom  for  Heavy  Fabrics. — A.AA,fiffs.  1390,  1391,  frame  of  loom; 
B,  beam  on  which  the  yarn-  for  warp  is  wound  ;  c,  cloth-receiving  beam  ;  d,  driving 
pulleys  and  fly-wheel ;  e,  hand  rail  for  supporting  the  reed  ;  f,  swords  of  supports  of 
going  part ;  g,  picking  sticks  for  driving  the  shuttle  ;  H,  leather  straps  for  connecting 
the  picking  sticks  with  their  actuating  levers  l  ;  m,  n,  jaws  of  a  clamp  to  cause  the 
retaining  friction  on  the  1390 
collars  of  the  beam  b,  by 
which  friction  the  quantity 
of  weft  is  regulated ;  o, 
end  of  lever,  bearing  the 
weight  by  which  the  jaws 
are  brought  together ;  p, 
lever,  keyed  at  one  end  to 
the  upright  shaft  q,  and 
connected  with  the  other  to 
the  fulcrum  of  the  weighted 
lever  o ;  n,  lover,  one  end 
of  which  is  also  keyed  to 
the  upright  shaft  q,  and 
the  other  is  provided  with 
a  wood  sole,  and  is  pressed 
by  a  strong  spring  against 
the  yarn  wound  upon  the 
beam  b.  It  will  he  seen 
that,  as  the  yarn  is  taken 
off  the  beam  b,  and  its 
diameter  consequently  re- 
duced, the  lever  p  moves 
the  fhlcrum  of  the  weighted 
lever  o,  and  thus  regulates 
the  pressure  upon  the 
clamps  M  and  k,  causing 
an  equal  tension  upon  the 
yarn  from  the  full  to  the 
empty  beam ;  a,  treddles,  acttiated  by  the  cams  b,  driven  by  t]ie  -wheels  c,  d,  e,  from  tho 
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picking  shaft /;  gg,  slmttle-boxea  at  cacli  ond  of  tlio  going  part;  7*  A,  arrangement 
of  levers  to  conduct  cquuUy  each  ond  of  the  gears  i  i.    This  loom  has  also,  in  addi- 
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tion  'to  the  ordinary  stopping  arrangement  connected  with  the  shuttle,  one  also  for 
relaxing  the  reed  in  case  the  shuttle  should  be  arrested  in  its  course  across  the  warp, 
whereby  the  danger,  ordinarily  incurred  by  that  accident,  of  breaking  many  threads 
in  the  warp  is  avoided  ;  it  will  also  bo  seen  that  the  bands  called  picking  bands  are 
superseded  by  the  ends  of  the  picking  levers  striking  the  shuttle  direct ;  thus,  by  these 
improvements,  drills  are  currently  woven  in  this  loom  at  the  rate  of  120  to  130  picks 

^^AbouUrdozen  years  since  extensive  trials  were  made  to  adapt  the  power-loom  to 
the  weavin"  of  light  linen  fabrics.  Previously  it  had  been  found  that  while  coarse 
and  strono-°flax  fabrics,  such  as  those  made  at  Dundee,  Arbroath,  &c.,  in  Scotland, 
and  the  drills  made  at  Barnsley,  could  be  produced  by  power  as  well  and  more  cheaply 
than  by  hand,  yet  that  the  lighter  fabrics,  such  as  shirtings,  cambrics,  lawns,  &c., 
would  not  bear  the  strain  of  the  power-loom,  or,  at  all  events,  that  to  make  them  of  as 
crood  appearance  as  by  the  hand-loom  the  manufacturer  reqiured  to  employ  a  dearer 
article  of  yarn,  and  so  found  that  he  could  not  compete  with  his  neighbours  who  had 

hand-loom  weavers.  ,     ,  ^         ■  l         l  e  ^^ 

Irish  manufacturers  were  for  a  long  time  very  hard  to  convince  that,  except  for  the 
production  of  sets,  say  from  S""  to  12"\  the  steam-driven  loom  was  not  likely  to  be 
worked  successfully.  But  at  length  the  increasing  demand  for  linen,  and  the  difficulty 
of  procurino-  hands  to  work  on  the  ordinary  loom,  forced  capitalists  to  adopt  the  new 
mode  of  production,  and  rapidly  did  the  system  extend  when  it  was  found  not  only  to 
eaual  but  far  exceed  that  which  had  been  expected  from  it.  Hand-loom  weaving,  in 
coarse  heavv  linens,  was  a  labour  that  required  more  than  average  strength,  and  yet. 
when  it  was  maintained  for  fourteen  hours  a  day,  the  operator  did  not  earn  as  much 
Ta  factory  worker  can  now  realise  by  his  ton  hours'  labour.  Many  linen  weavers, 
as  demanS  hands  increased  in  other  sections  of  industry  forsook  the  loom,  and  the 
onlyTSative  manufacturers  had  was  the  substitution  of  the  iron  machine  and  the 
steam-engine  for  the  old  wooden  loom  and  the  hand-weaver.  _ 
steam  ,  o,,er-looms  at  work  on  linen  weaving  in  Ireland,  in 

1860  tW  wt  4  000,  in  [sSG.'lO.OOO,  and  in  1872,  about  15  500  PO-J-l-™ 
enffa-ed  in  the  trade.  Some  of  these  machines  work  up  to  16° .  In  one  factory  an 
18-Hnen  has  been  produced  by  the  steam  loom,  but  such  h,gh  sets  can  hardly  be 
made  with  profit.  Damasks,  diapers,  and  cambric  handkerchiefs,  arc  brought  out  in 
Se  best  style,  of  course,  up  to  certain  sets  on  the  same  principle  but  the  upper  class  of 
work  can  only  be  right  y  done  by  hand.    In  fact,  the  practical  limit  to  steam  produc- 
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tion  of  linens  has  boon  found  to  bo  the  weaving  of  a  W-web ;  any  fabric  above  that 
« set '  cannot  well  be  brought  out  by  '  power,'  so  as  to  compete  with  the  hand-ioom  woric. 

The  improvements  recently  effoctod  in  the  make  of  the  steam  loom  have  nearly  all 
been  favourable  to  the  operatives.  Stronger  and  better  fittod-up  machines  are  now 
seen  in  factories  ;  for  instiinco,  a  loom  which  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  constructea  tor  a 
certain  class  of  work,  weighed  15  to  16  cwts.,  would  now  be  brought  out  so  naucn 
heavier  as  to  weigh  17  to  18  cwts.  One  effect  of  the  improvement  in_  gearing  is  to 
give  the  workpeople  gi-eater  facility  of  production  ;  they  get  through  their  labour  -with 
more  ease,  and  the  quality  of  cloth  is  decidedly  better.  In  the  last  case,  however,  we 
must  add  that  the  superior  class  of  yarns  now  thrown  off  the  spindles  has  had  much 
to  do  with  the  order  of  fabric  made  in  1874,  compared  with  that  brought  out  in  1863. 
And  while  thus  alluding  to  the  improvements  in  machinery,  we  must  not  forget  to 
add  that  the  better  mode  of  ventilation  in  mills,  the  care  taken  as  to  sanitary  regu- 
lations and  the  regularity  of  labour,  have  been  producing  a  very  gratifying  change  on 
the  physical  aspect  of  the  people  connected  with  public  works.  Contrasted  with  the 
appearance  of  the  hand-loom  or  factory  weaver  of  half  a  century  since,  that  of  liis 
successor  in  the  present  day  shows  a  marvellous  advance  in  social  position  as  well  as 
in  bodily  stamina. 

Exports  of  Linen,  1872. 


Linen  Yam 

To  Norway  . 
„  Denmark  . 
,,  Germany  . 
„  Holland  . 
„  Belgium  . 
„  France 

„  Spain  and  Canaries 
„  Italy 
„  Egypt 
„  United  States :  Atlantic 
„  Other  countries 

Total 


Linen  Piece  Goods — Plain,  Unbleached,  or 
Bleached  : 

To  Sweden    .  ,  

„  Germany  

„  Holland  :  

,,  France  

„  Portugal,  Azores,  and  Madeira  . 

„  Spain  and  Canaries  .       ,       .       .  . 

).  Italy  

„  Turkey  Proper  

„  Egypt  '  . 

„  United  States  :  Atlantic  .... 
„  „  „  Pacific  .  .  .  . 
„  Foreign  West  Indies  .       .  .... 

„  Mexico  

„  United  States  of  Colombia  (New  Granada) 
,,  Venezuela,       .      .      .      .      .  . 

„  Peru   . 

„  Chili        .      ,      ,      .       .       .  '  . 

Brazil  

Uruguay  '     .  '  . 

Argentine  Eopublic  

British  Possessions  in  South  Africa  . 
Hong  Kong      .       .       .       ,  ... 
Australia         .       .       .       .  .     .  .  . 

British  North  America 
British  West  Indies  and  British  Guiana  . 
Other  countries       .      .      .  .     . .  . 


f) 


Total 


lbs. 

£ 

266;260  ■ 

25,655 

768,577 

72,791 

6,327,028 

624,499 

4,538,841 

273,322 

986,078 

97,465 

1,677,361 

126.700 

11,882,108 

650,053 

2,110,300 

140,679 

300,630 

20,069 

1,617,946 

53,317 

711,922 

47,621 

2  1  .^I  071 

£1,1.0      1 1 

yards 

£ 

1  o  1  ^  A  eta 
l,iJ14,4zo 

36,471 

6,532,256 

266,184 

1,000,617 
4,429,502 

42,779 

176.485 

1,559,740 

48,341 

2,397,794 

139,333 

2,556,070 

126,215 

1,470,290 

45,226 

1,527,060 

49,437 

H'5,462.840 

3,526,584 

1,412,340 

29,942 

37,410,503 

988,736 

2,367,500 

79,406 

6,268,739 

204,827 

1,671,532 

43,899 

1,833,490 

51,232 

2,248,320 

70,604 

9,977,789 

284,060 

1,260,500 

36,089 

4,900,400 

139,983 

1,627,027 

61,486 

723,539 

30,316 

7,613,280 

255,656 

.5,443,111 

161,265 

4,098,804 

100,988 

.6,830,829  . 

247,294 

,  233,838,338 

7,241,338 
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Checked,  Printed,  or  Dyed,  and  Bamaska  and 
Diapers : 

To  Franco     .       •      .       .  • 
„  United  States :  Atlantic  . 

Pacific  . 
,,  Foreign  West  Indies. 
„  Mexico     .       .       .  . 

„  United  States  of  Colombia  (New  Granada) 
„  Brazil  ...... 

„  Argentine  Republic  .... 

„  Australia  

„  British  North  America 
„  British  AVcst  Indies  and  British  Guiana 
„  Other  countries  .... 

Total 


Sail-cloth  and  Sails: 

To  Norway 

„  Denmark  

„  Germany  ■ 

,,  Turkey  Proper  .... 
„  United  States :  Atlantic  . 

Pacific  . 
„  Brazil      .       .       .  . 
„  Argentine  Republic  . 
„  Channel  Islands 

„  British  Possessions  in  South  Africa 
.,  British  India,  Bengal,  and  Burmah 
„  Hong  Kong  .... 

„  Australia  

„  British  North  America 
„  British  "West  Indies  and  British  Guiana 
„  Other  countries       .      «      .  . 

Total      .      ,  , 


Thread  for  Sewing  : 
To  Russia  .... 
„  Sweden    .  . 
„  Germany  .... 

„  Hoiland  .  .  . 
,,  Spain  and  Canaries  . 
„  Italy  .  .  . 
„  Austrian  Territories  . 
„  Turkey  Proper  . 
„  United  States :  Atlantic  . 

,,  Pacific 
„  Foreign  West  Indies . 

„  Brazil  .  .  •  • 
„  British  North  America  . 

..  Other  countries . 


Manufacti 
To  Russia 
„  Germany 
„  Holland 
„  Belgium 
„  Franco 


Total 


res  unemmerated: 


I 


Carried  forward 


324,680 

12  839 

1,390,020 

54,316 

2,500 

61 

2,608,341 

65  760 

450,400 

12,351 

12,683 

158,900 

7,258 

97,260 

3,820 

619,100 

20,316 

102,409 

3,358 

32ft  180 

0,OuO 

860  404 

31  127 

7.o97,940 

233,736 

£ 

321,652 

25,240 

247,788 

14,886 

•  599,660 

36,637 

130,920 

7,637 

323,646 

16,653 

12,300 

587 

121,306 

7,132 

50,370 

2,505 

68,350 

3,305 

i7y,o4.i 

9,909 

110,600 

6,404 

101,110 

6,919 

■  191,550 

11,589 

702  434 

41  713 

66  4Q0 

545  407 

30  291 

3,783,126 

255,291 

91i875 

11,488 

75,182 

10,247 

247  467 

31,057 

•    85  765 

11.594 

87,326 

8,392 

28,054 

3,906 

72^845 

9,647 

•  76,089 

7,976 

•1,296,823 

162,189 

1,020 

144 

52!oi8 

3,991 

2o2i846  • 

2,641;732  • 

317,566 

£ 

12,902 

•  •  • 

40,193 

■  •  • 

12,426 

•  •  • 

16,514 

18,744 

100,779 
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To 


)) 
II 
)i 

'  11 
11 
II 
11 


Erouglit  forward 
Portugal  and  Madeira 
Spain  and  Canaries  . 
Italy       .       .       .  . 
"United  States :  Atlantic  . 

Pacific  . 
Foreign  West  Indies  • 
United  States  of  Colombia  (New  Granada) 

Brazil      .       .  • 
Argentine  Eepublic  . 
Australia  .       .       •  • 
British  North  America 
Other  countxies 

Total  . 


yards 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 


£ 

100,779 
2,750 
6,620 
5,159 

13,051 
35 

14,111 
4,632 
3,909 
4,488 

13,018 
6,379 

33,828 


207,759 


IINNJEITB.   A  sulphide  of  cobalt,  named  after  the  Swedish  naturalist,  Linn^ 

^'tiS;SL^:\%ZZ-de  B,  Fr. ;  X.««  Ger.)  .  The  seed  of  the  flax,  i^..^ 
usitatisdmum,  which  is  indigenous  to  our  islands,  and  is  cultivated  eztensively  in  this 
and  other  countries  for  its  seed,  and  fovjlax.  Linseed  contains  '^^7  ^^^^^e  ^^^^^^^^^ 
of  oil;  0-146  of  wax;  2-4808  of  a  soft  resin  ;  0-550  of  a  colouring  resmoiis  matter 
0-926  of  a  yellowish  substance  analogous  to  tannin ;  6-164  of  S^^"^ '  l^;^^  «\3^^f^^ 
mucilage;  1-48  of  starch;  2-932  of  gluten  ;  2-782  of  albumine;  lO'SSf  °f  ^"^^^^"^^ 
extractive  ;  44-382  of  envelopes,  including  some  vegetable  mucilage.  It  contaii^^^^^^^ 
free  acetic  acid ;  some  acetate,  sulphate,  and  muriate  of  potash,  phosphate  and  sulphate 
of  lime ;  phosphate  of  magnesia ;  and  silica.  ,    ..      ,        ,       ■  ;i-  ^4.i,„,„ 

UirSEED  on  isobtainedfromlinseedbyfirstbruisingtheseed8,grindingthem, 

and  subiecting  them  to  violent  pressure,  either  by  means  of  wedges,  or  of  the  hydraulic 
or  screw  press.  Cold  drawn  linseed  oil  is  obtained  cold,  and  is  paler  coloured,  less 
odorous,  and  has  less  taste  than  that  wliich  is  obtained  when  heat  is  applied. 

It  is  usual  to  employ  a  steam  heat  of  about  200°  Fahr.  By  cold  expression  the  seeds 
yield  about  20  per  cent.,  while  by  the  aid  of  heat  nearly  27  per  cent  of  oil  can  be 
obtained.  The  ultimate  composition  of  linseed  oil  is  carbon  76-014,  hydrogen  11-351 , 
and  oxygen  12-635;  its  proximate  constituents  being  oleic  and  margaric  ncids,  and 
glycerine.  Linseed  oil  is  much  used  as  a  vehicle  for  colours  by  the  painter.^  If 
linseed  oil  is  exposed  in  a  thin  coat  to  the  air  it  absorbs  oxygen  and  becomes  tenacious, 
and  in  many  respects  like  caoutchouc  :  upon  this  property  mainly  depends  its  use  in 
the  arts.    To  secure  this  more  readily  a  drying  process  is  adopted,  which  must  be 

described.  .     .  o ,  J^ 

When  linseed  oil  is  carefully  agitated  "with  acetate  of  lead  (tribasic  acetate  of  lead), 
and  the  mixture  allowed  to  clear  by  settling,  a  copious  white  cloudy  precipitate  forms, 
containing  oxide  of  lead,  whilst  the  raw  oil  is  converted  into  a  drying  oil  of  a  pale 
straw  colour,  forming  an  excellent  varnish,  which,  when  applied  in  thin  layers,^  dries 
perfectly  in  twenty-four  hours.  It  contains  from  four  to  five  per  cent,  of  oxide  of 
lead  in  solution.  The  following  proportions  appear  to  be  the  most  advantageous  for 
its  preparation 

In  a  bottle  containing  4-^  pints  of  rain  water,  18  ounces  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead  are 
placed,  and  when  the  solution  is  complete,  18  ounces  of  litharge  in  a  very  fine  powder 
are  added  ;  the  whole  is  then  allowed  to  stand  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  frequently 
agitating  it  to  assist  the  solution  of  tlio  litharge.  This  solution  may  be  considered  as 
complete  when  no  more  small  scales  are  apparent.  The  deposit  of  a  shining  white 
colour  (sexbasic  acetate  of  lead)  may  bo  separated  by  filtration.^  This  conversion  of 
tlie  neutral  acetate  of  lead  into  -snncgar  of  lead,  by  means  of  litharge  and  water,  is 
effected  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  if  the  mixture  be  heated  to  ebullition.  When 
heat  is  not  applied,  the  process  will  usually  take  three  or  four  days.  The  solution  of 
vinegar  of  lead,  or  tribasic  acetate  of  lead,  thus  formed,  is  sufficient  for  the  preparation 
of  22  lbs.  of  drying  oil.  For  this  purpose,  the  solution  is  diluted  with  an  equal  volume 
of  rain-water,  and  to  it  is  gradually  added,  with  constant  agitation,  22  lbs.  of  oil,  with 
which  18  ounces  of  litharge  have  previously  been  mixed. 

When  the  points  of  contact  between  the  lead  solution  and  the  oil  have  been  fre- 
quently renewed  by  agitation  of  the  mixture  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  the  mixture 
allowed  to  settle  in  a  warm  place,  the  limpid  straw-coloured  oil  rises  to  the  surface, 
leaving  a  copious  whitigh  deposit.   The  watery  solution  rendered  clear  by  filtration, 
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contains  intact  all  the  acetate  of  lead  first  employed,  and  may  Ijo  used  in  the  next 
operation,  after  the  addition  to  it  as  before  of  18  ounces  of  litharge. 

By  filtration  tlirougli  piipor  or  cotton  the.  oil  may  bo  obtained  as  limpid  as  water, 
and  by  exposure  to  the  light  of  the  sun  it  may  also  bo  bleached. 

Should  a  drying  oil  bo  required  absolutely  free  from  load,  it  may  be  obtained  by 
the  addition  of  dilute  sidplnirie  acid  to  tlio  above,  when,  on  being  allowed  to  sbind, 
a  deposit  of  sulphate  of  lead  will  take  placp,  and  tho  clear  oil  may  be  obtained  free 
from  all  trace  of  load. 

Linseed  oil  was  at  one  time  much  used  in  tho  preparation  of  a  liniment,  which,  as 
it  is  one  of  tho  very  best  possible  applications  to  a  burnt  surface,  cannot  be  too 
generally  known.  If  equal  farts  of  limewater  and  linseed  oil  are  agibited  together, 
they  form  a  thick  liniment,  which  may  bo  applied  to  the  burn  with  a  brush  or 
feather.  It  relievos  at  once  from  pain,  and  forming  a  pellicle,  protects  the  abraded 
parts  from  the  air.  The  Linimcntum  calci§  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  equal  parts  of 
limewater  and  olive  oil;  this  is  a  more  elegant,  but  a  less  effective  preparation. 
See  Oil. 

IinrT  for  Surgery,  was  formerly  prepared  by  scraping  up  linen  by  the  hand ;  the 
preparation  of  it,  however,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  patent  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ross, 
whicli  consists  in  the  employment  of  peculiarly  constructed  scrapers  for  abrading  the 
surface  of  tho  linen  cloth,  and  producing  a  pile  or  nap  upon  it.  Tho  scrapers 
are  worked  by  a  rotary  motion. 

Instead  of  rotary  scrapers,  a  reciprocating  pendiilous  movement  is  sometimes  applied 
to  a  single  scraper.  Chisel-formed  blades  are  claimed  by  the  patentee  as  scrapers  for 
raising  tho  pile,  by  working  with  the  bevel  edges  forwards,  so  as  to  scrape  and  noi  to 
cut  the  fabric.  He  has  in  the  rotary  form  a  lodge  or  bed  concentric  with  the  axis  of 
the  scraper,  which  he  also  claims ;  both  of  which  seora  to  be  serviceable.  Several 
kinds  of  lint-making  machines  are  now  employed,  but  as  they  all  partake  more  or  less 
the  above  principles  they  do  not  require  description. 

XXQirATION  (Eng.  and  Fr. ;  Saigcrung,  Ger.)  is  the  process  of  sweating  out, 
by  a  regulated  heat,  from  an  alloy  a  more  easily  fusible  metal  from  the  interstices  of  a 
metal  which  is  more  difficult  of  fusion.  Lead  and  antimony  are  the  metals  most  com- 
monly subjected  to  liquation  :  lead  for  the  purpose  of  removing  by  its  superior  affinity 
the  silver  present  in  any  complex  alloy;  antimony  as  an  easy  means  of  separating  it 
froni  its  combinations  in  the  ores. 

Figs.  1392,  1393,  1394,  represent  the  celebrated  antimonial  liquation  furnaces  of 
Malbosc,  in  the  department  of  Ardeche,  in  France.  Fig.  1392  is  a  ground  plan 
taken  at  the  level  of  the  draught  holes  g  g,fig.  1393,  and  of  the  dotted  lineu  f  ;  fig, 
1393  is  a  vertical  section  through  the  dotted  line  A  b,  of  fig.  1392 ;  and  fig  1394  is  a 
vertical  section  through  the  dotted  line  c  d  of  fig.  1392.  In  the  three  figures,  the 
same  letters  denote  like  objects,  a,  b,  c,  are  three  grates  tipon  the  same  level  above 
tho  floor  of  the  works,  4^  feet  long,  by  lOJ  inches  broad;  between  which  are  two 

rectangular  galleries,  d  e,  which  pass  trans- 
versely through  the  whole  furnace,  and  lie  at 
a  level  of  12  inches  above  the  gi-ound.  They 
are  separated  by  two  walls  from  the  three 
fire-places.  The  walls  have  three  openings, 
/  g  h,  alternately  placed  for  the  flames  to 
play  through.  The  ends  of  these  galleries  are 
shut  in  with  iron  doors  i  i,  containing  peep- 
holes. In  each  gallery  are  two  conical  cast- 
iron  crucibles  k  k,  into  which  the  eliqimting 
sulphuret  of  antimony  drops.  Their  height 
is  from  12  to  14  inches;  the  width  of  the 
mouth  is  10  inches,  that  of  the  bottom  js  6, 
and  the  thickness  four-tenths  of  an  inch. 
They  are  coated  over  with  fire-clay,  to  pre- 
vent the  sulphuret  from  acting  upon  them ;  and  they  stand  upon  cast-iron  pedestals 
with  projecting  ears,  to  facilitate  their  removal  from  tho  gallery  or  platform.  Both 
of  these  galleries  are  lined  with  tiles  of  fire-clay  1 1,  which  also  serve  as  supports  to 
the  vertical  liquation  tubes  m  m,  made  of  the  same  clay.  The  tiles  are  somewhat 
curved  towards  the  middle,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  lower  ends  of  these 
tubes,  and  have  a  small  hole  at  n,  through  Avhich  the  liquid  sulphuret  flows  down  into 
tho  crucible.  . 

The  liquation  tubes  are  conical,  the  internal  diameter  at  top  being  10  inches,  at  bot- 
tom 8  ;  tho  length  fully  40  inches,  and  the  tliickness  six-tentlis  of  an  inch.    They  Iiave 
at  their  lower  ends  notches  or  slits,  o,  fig.  1394,  from  3  to  6  inches  long,  which  look  out- . 
wards,  to  make  them  accessible  from  tho  front  and  back  part  of  tho  fiu-naces  through 
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BmaU  conical  openings  p  p,  in  the  walls.    These  are  closed  during  the  operat  on  wit 
clay  stoppers,  and  are  opened  only  when  the  gangue,  rubbish,  and  cinders  are  to  be  raked 
out.    The  liquation-tubes  pass  across  the  arch  of  the  furnace,  q  q,  the  space  of  the  arch 
being  wider  than  the  tubes;  they  are  shut  in  at  top  with  fire-covers  r  r.    s  s.  tno 
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middle  part  of  the  arch,  immediately  under  the  middle  grate,  is  barrel-shaped,  so  that 
both  arches  are  abutted  together.  The  flames,  after  playing  round  about  the  sides  of 
the  liquation-tubes,  pass  off  through  three  openings  and  flues  into  the  chimney  if,  about 
13  feet  high;  n,  being  the  one  opening,  and  %  the  two  others,  which  are  provided 
with  register-plates.  In  front  of  the  fiu'nace  is  a  smoke-flue,  w,  to  carry  off  the  sulphur- 
ous vapours  exhaled  during  the  clearing-out  of  the  rubbish  and  slag ;  another,  x, 
begins  over  y  y,  at  tlie  top  of  the  tubes ;  a  wall,  separates  the  smoke-flue  into 
halves,  so  that  the  workmen  upon  the  one  side  may  not  be  incommoded  by  the  fumes 
of  the  other.  This  wall  connects  at  the  same  time  the  front  flue,  iv,  with  the  chimney 
t.  a  a'  and  6'  //  are  iron  and  wooden  bearer  beams  and  rods  for  strengthening  the 
smoke-flue,  c'  c'  are  arches  upon  both  sides  of  the  furnace,  which  become  narrower 
from  without  inwards,  and  are  closed  with  well-fitted  plates  d' d'.  They  servo  in 
particular  circumstances  to  allow  the  interior  to  be  inspected,  and  to  see  if  either  of 
the  liquation-furnaces  be  out  of  order.  Each  tube  is  charged  with  500  lbs.  of  anti- 
monic^l  ore,  previously  warmed ;  in  a  short  time  the  sulphxiret  of  antimony  begins  to 
flow  off.  When  the  liquation  ceases,  the  cinders  are  raked  out  by  the  side  openings, 
and  the  tubes  are  chai'ged  afresh.  The  luted  iron  crucibles  are  allowed  to  become 
three-fourths  full,  are  then  drawn  out  from  the  galleries,  left  to  cool,  and  emptied, 
The  ingot  weighs  about  85  lbs.  The  average  duration  of  the  tube  is  3  weeks.  This 
plan  is  proved  to  be  an  exceedingly  economical  one. 

XiIQVSURS,  ZiIQirORISTB.  Names  given  bytheVrench,  and  adopted  into  oiu: 
language,  to  denote  certain  aromatic  alcoliolic  cordials,  and  to  the  manufactm-er  of  them. 

Some  liqueurs  are  prepared  by  infusing  the  woods,  fruits,  or  flowers,  in  either  water 
or  alcohol,  and  adding  thereto  sugar  and  colouring  matter.  Others  are  distilled  from 
the  flavouring  agents. 

Many  of  the  liqueurs  are  of  very  compound  character,  as  the  following  recipes  will 
show : — 


Martinique  Noycau. — Put  into  *a  stone  jar, 

Preserved  guavas  and  their  syrup,  or  the  jelly  of  that  fruit 
Oil  of  sweet  almonds 
Sweet  almonds,  beaten  fine 
Bitter       „  „        .  . 

Preserved  ginger  and  its  syrup 
Cinnamon  and  cloves  (bruised)  of  eae 
Nutmeg  and  Pimento       ,,  „ 
Jamaica  ginger  „ 
Candied  lemon  and  citron,  of  each 
White  sugar-candy  (powdered)  . 
Proof  spirit  of  wine  .  . 


lb. 
oz. 
lb. 


2 
1 
1 
1 

2 

i 

2 

\ 
1 
14 
5  quarts. 
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Beat  tho  oil  witli  a  little  brandy,  aud  mix  it  with  the  almonds,  -when  beaten  to  a 
paste  with  orange-llowcr  water.  Stop  up  tho  jar  Becurely,  and  let  it  remain  in  a  warm 
room,  or  in  tlie  isun,  shaking  it  often,  for  a  fortnight.  Keep  it  in  the  jar  for  twelve  or 
fifteen  months ;  tlicu  sLriiin  it,  and  filter  repeatedly  until  it  is  as  clear  as  spring  water. 
Rinse  phials  or  half-pint  bottles,  Avith  any  white  wine,  drain  them  and  fill.  Cork 
and  seal  well.  In  six  months  it  will  be  fit  for  use,  if  required,  but  will  improve 
greatly  by  ago. — Robinson. 

Tears  of  the  Widow  of  Malabar— To  ten  pounds  of  spirit  (pale  brandy),  add  4 
pounds  of  white  sugai',  and  4  pints  of  water,  adding  4  drachms  of  powdered  cinnamon, 
48  grains  of  cloves,  and  the  same  quantity  of  mace ;  colour  with  caramel. 

The  Sighs  of  Love. — Spirit,  water,  and  sugar  as  above.  Perfume  with  otto  of  roses, 
and  slightly  colour  with  cochineal. 

Absinthe. — Take  of  the  tops  of  wormwood,  4  pounds,  root  of  angelica,  calamus 
aromaticus,  aniseed,  leaves  of  dittany,  of  each,  1  oz, ;  alcohol,  four  gallons. 

Macerate  these  substances  during  eight  days,  add  a  little  water,  and  distil  by  a 
gentle  fire  until  two  gallons  are  obtained.  This  is  reduced  to  a  proof  spirit,  and  a 
few  drops  of  the  oil  of  aniseed  added.    See  Absinthe. 

These  forms  exemxDlify  tho  character  of  all  kinds  of  liqueurs.  They  are  coloured 
yellow  by  the  colouring  matter  of  carthamus  ;  fawn  is  produced  by  caramel ;  red,  by 
cochineal ;  violet,  by  litmus,  or  archil ;  bliie,  by  the  sulphate  of  indigo ;  green,  by 
mixing  the  blue  and  the  yellow  together. 

Batafia  is  the  generic  name,  in  France,  of  liqueurs  compounded  with  alcohol, 
sugar,  and  the  odoriferous  or  flavouring  principles  of  vegetables.  Bruised  cherries 
with  their  stones  are  infused  in  spirit  of  wine  to  make  the  ratafia  of  Grenoble  dc 
Teyssere.  The  liquor  being  boiled  and  filtered,  is  flavoured,  when  cold,  with  spirit 
of  noycau,  made  by  distilling  water  off  the  bruised  bitter  kernels  of  apricots,  and 
mixing  it  Avith  alcohol.    Syrup  of  bay  laurel  and  galango  are  also  added. 

XiIQVXDAMBARi  A  balsam  obtained  from  the  Liquidambar  styracijliia,  a 
native  of  North  America. 

XtlQiriD  STOZtAX.    Tho  produce  of  the  Liquidambar  orieniale. 

XiIQVORICE  {Glycyrrhiza  glabra;  from  fXvKvs,  sweet,  and  fil^a,  a  root.  Tbe 
root  only  is  employed  ;  these  roots  are  thidc,  long,  and  running  deep  in  the  ground. 

Besides  the  use  of  liquoric  roots  in  medicine,  they  are  also  employed  in  brewing, 
and  are  pretty  extensively  grown  for  these  purposes  in  some  parts  of  England.  Liquo- 
rice requires  a  rich,  deep,  dry,  sandy  soil,  which,  previous  to  forming  a  new  planfci- 
tion,  should  be  trenched  to  the  depth  of  about  3  feet  and  a  liberal  amoimt  of  manure 
regularly  mixed  with  the  earth  in  trenching.  The  plants  which  are  procured  by 
slipping  them  from  those  in  old  plantations  are,  either  in  February  or  March,  dibbled 
in  rows  3  feet  apart,  and  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  the  row.  They  require  three 
summers'  growth  before  being  fit  for  use,  when  the  roots  are  obtained  by  retrenching 
the  whole,  and  they  are  then  stored  in  sand  for  their  preservation  until  required. — 
Peter  Lawson. 

Large  quantities  of  extract  of  liquorice-root  are  imported  into  this  country  under 
tho  name  of  Sj)anish  or  Italian  juice,  according  as  it  comes  from  one  peninsida  or  the 
ftther.  Whilst  the  Spanish  juice  is  jdelded  by  G.  glabra,  it  is  said  that  the  Italian 
liquorice  is  prepared  from  G.  cchinata.  Liquorice  juice  contains  an  xmcrystallisable 
sugar  called  Glycyi-rhisin  or  Liqiiorice  Sugar. 

XiIROCONITZ:.  A  hydrous  arsenate  of  copper,  occurring  in  sky-blue  crystjils, 
It  was  formerly  found  in  some  of  the  Cornish  copper-mines. 

IiITKARGi:  (Eng.  and  Fr. ;  GUtte,  Ger.)  is  the  fused  yellow  protoxide  of  lead, 
■which  on  cooling  passes  into  a  mass  consisting  of  small  six-sided  plates,  of  a  reddi.sh 
yellow  colour  aud  semi-transparent.  It  generally  contains  more  or  less  red  lead, 
whence  tho  variations  of  its  colour,  and  carbonic  acid,  especially  when  it  has  been 
exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time.    For  its  mode  of  preparation,  see  Lead,  and  Silveh: 

IiITHXA  is  a  simple  earthy  or  alkaline  substance,  discovered  in  the  minerals 
called  petalite  and  triphane.  It'is  white,  very  caustic,  reddens  litmus  aud  red  cabbage, 
and  saturates  acid  with  great  facility.  When  exposed  to  the  air  ]t  attracts  humidity 
and  carbonic  acid.  It  is  more  soluble  in  water  than  baryta,  and  has  such  a  strong 
afiinity  for  it  as  to  be  obtained  only  in  the  state  of  a  hydrate.  It  forms  neutral  salts 
with  all  the  aeids.  ■  It  is  most  remarkable  for  its  power  of  acting  upon  or  corroding 
platinum.    This  earth  is  now  used  medicinally.  .      .  ^      xi      u  c 

The  following  interesting  account  of  a  new  source  of  .lithium  is  from  tbe  address  of 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  at  the  Bath  meeting  of  tho  British  Association  After  stating  that 
Professor  Eoscoo  of  Manchester  had  detected  the  chloride  of  lithium  in  tho  Bath 
■waters,  Sir  Charles  Lyell  iDroceeds : —  ,      ^      ti        j  n 

'While  I  was  pursuing  my  inquiries  respecting  the  Bath  waters,  I  learned  casuaily 
that  a  hot  spring  had  boeu  discovered  at  a  great  depth  in  a  copper  mine,  near  Redruth 
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in  Cornwall,  having  about  as  bigli  a  temperaturo  as  that  of  the  Batli  waters,  and  of 
which,  strange  to  say.  no  acco;int  has  yet  been  piiblished.  It  seems  that,  m  the  year 
1839,  a  level  was  driven  from  an  old  shaft,  so  as  to  intersect  a  rich  copper  lode  at  a 
depth  of  1,350  foot  from  the  snr&ce.  This  lode  or  metalliferous  fissure  occui-red  in 
what  was  formerly  called  the  United  Mines,  and  which  have  since  been  named  the 
Clifford  Amalgamated  Mines.  Through  the  contents  of  the  lode  a _  powerful^  spring 
of  hot  water  was  observed  to  rise,  which  has  continued  to  flow  with  undiminished 
strength  ever  since.  At  my  request  Mr.  Horton  Davey,  of  Eedruth,  had  the  lundness 
to  seikl  up  to  London  many  gallons  of  this  water,  which  have  been  analysed  by  Pro- 
fessor William  Allen  Miller,  F.E.S.,-  who  finds  that  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  is  so 
great  as  to  exceed  by  more  than  four  times  the  proportion  of  that  yielded  by  the  Bath 
waters.  Its  composition  is  also  in  many  respects  very  different ;  for  it  contains  but 
little  sulphate  of  lime,  and  is  almost  free  from  the  salts  of  magnesium.  It  is  rich  in 
the  chlorides  of  calcium  and  sodium,  and  it  contains  one  of  the  new  metals,  Gcssium, 
never  before  detected  in  any  mineral  spring  in  England ;  but  its  peculiar  charac- 
teristic is  the  extraordinary  abundance  of  lithium,  of  which  a  mere  trace  had  been 
found  by  Professor  Eoscoe  in  the  Bath  waters  ;  whereas,  in  this  Cornish  hot  spring, 
this  metal  constitutes  no  less  than  a  twenty-sixth  part  of  the  whole  of  the  solid 
contents,  which,  as  before  stated,  are  so  voluminous.  "When  Professor  Miller  exposed 
some  of  these  contents  to  the  test  of  spectruni  analysis,  he  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  beautiful  bright  crimson  line  which  the  lithium  produces  in  the  spectrum. 

'Lithium  was  first  nfeide  known  in  1817  by  Arfvedsen,  who  extracted  it  from 
petalite ;  and  it  was  believed  to  be  extremely  rare,  imtil  Bunsen  and  Kirchlioff  in 
1860,  by  means  of  the  spectrum  analysis,  showed  that  it  was  a  most  widely-diffused 
substance,  existing  in  minute  quantities  in  almost  all  mineral  waters  and  in  the  sea, 
as  well  as  in  milk,  human  blood,  and  the  ashes  of  some  plants.  It  has  already  been 
used  in  medicine,  and  we  may  theredbre  hope  that  now  that  it  is  obtainable  in  large 
quantities,  and  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  before  the  Huel  Clifford  hot  spring  was 
analysed,  it  may  become  of  high  value.  According  to  a  rough  eScimate,  which  has 
been  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Davey,  the  Huel  Clifford  spring  yields  no  less  thon  250  gallons 
per  minute,  which  is  almost  equal  to  the  discharge  of  the  liing's  Bath,  or  chief  spring 
of  this  city.  As  to  the  gases  emitted,  they  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Bath  •water, 
namely,  carbonic  acid,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen.' 

Mr.  Warington  Smyth,  who  had  already  visited  the  Huel  Clifford  lode  in  1855, 
re-examined  it  shortly  before  this  meeting,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  replying  to  several 
queries  which  Sir  Charles  Lyell  put  to  him  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  stifling  heat,  ascer- 
tained the  geological  structure  of  the  lode,  and  the  exact  temperature  of  the  water. 
This  last  he  found  to  be  122°  Fahr.  at  the  depth  of  1,350  feet ;  but  he  scarcely  doubts 
that  the  thermometer  would  stand  two  or  three  degrees  higher  at  a  distance  of  200 
feet  to  the  eastward,  where  the  water  is  known  to  gush  up  more  freely.  The  Huel 
Clifford  lode  is  a  fissure  varying  in  width  from  6  to  12  feet,  one  wall  consisting  of 
elvan  or  porphyritic  granite,  and  the  other  of  killas  or  clay-slate.  Along  the  line  of 
the  rent,  which  runs  east  and  west,  there  has  been  a  slight  throw  or  shift  of  the 
rocks.  The  vein-stuff  is  chiefly  formed  of  cellular  pyrites  of  copper  and  iron,  the 
porous  nature  of  which  allows  the  hot  water  to  percolate  freely  through  it.  It  seems, 
however,  that  in  the  continuation  upwards  of  the  same  fissure,  little  or  no  metal- 
liferous ore  was  deposited,  but,  in  its  place,  quartz  and  other  impermeable  substances, 
which  obstructed  the  course  of  the  hot  spring  so  as  to  prevent  its  flowing  out  on  the 
surface  of  the  country. 

Huel  Clifford  Amalganiated  Mine,  having  ceased  to  pay  the  adventurers,  was 
stopped  working  in  1872.  It  is  now  (1874)  full  of  water,  and  in  all  probability  it 
will  never  again  be  opened. 

A  similar  hot  spring  has  been  discovered  in  Huel  Seton  Mine  near  Camborne, 

Cornwall.    The  waters  issue,  at  the  rate  of  50  gallons  per  minute,  from  the  eastern 

fore-breast  of  the  160-fathom  level,  at  a  temperature  of  92°  Pahr.    This  water  has 

been  analysed  with  the  greatest  care  by  Mr.  John  Arthur  Phillips,  and  found  to 

contain  a  larger  quantity  of  lithium  than  the  Huel  Clifford  spring.     Mr.  J.  A. 

Phillips  communicated  the  results  of  his  examination  to  the  Eoyal  Society;  from 

which  communication  the  following  analysis  is  extracted ; — 

,  .  ,  Grains  per  gallon 

Calcium  carbonate  ......  7-03 

Perrons  carbonate  . 


Manganous  carbonate 
Calcium  sulphate 
fTupric  chloride 
Calciam  chloride 

Carried  forward . 
Vol.  in.  K 


0-33 
trace 
2-11 
minute  trace 
475-51 

485-06 
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Brought  forward 
MagDesiiim  clalorido 
Alumimim  chloride  . 
Potassium  chloride  . 
Sodixim  chloride 
lAtkium  chloride 
Potassium  Iji'omidc  . 
Potassium  silicate  . 
Nitric  acid 
Ammouia 


raJus  per  gallon 
486  06 
11-80 
63  09 
6-30 
407-4:7 
33-74 
trace 
6-03 
trace 
trace 


Total  1012-49 

X.XTKXUM  is  the  metallic  basis  of  llthia  ;  the  latter  substance  consists  of  100  of 
metal  aud  123  of  oxygen.  Lithium  is  the  lightest  kuown  solid,  its  specific  gravity 
being  0-59.  Its  atomic  weight  (7)  is  lower  than  that  of  any  other  element,  excepting 
hydrogen.    Litliium  is  not  of  any  use  in  the  arts.    See  Lithia. 

ZiITKOFRilCTEITR.    See  Explosive  Agents. 

IiITHO GRAPHIC  PRESS.  The  lithographic  press  in  common  use  has  long 
been  regarded  as  a  very  inadequate  machine.  The  amount  of  manual  po-ffer  required 
to  work  it,  and  the  slow  speed  at  which,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
copies  can  be  produced,  disables  lithography  in  its  competition  with  letter-press.  A 
career  of  brilliant  success  has  attended  the  efibrts  of  scientific  men  towards  speed  and 

success  in  this  latter  branch  of 
1395  the  art ;  and  the  present  printing- 

machines  surpass  the  hand-press 
somewhat  in  the  same  ratio  as 
does  our  express-speed  the  jog- 
trot of  our  forefathers.  The 
engravings  annexed,  Jiffs.  1395, 
1396,  will  serve  to  illustrate 
Messrs.  Napier  and  Sons'  im- 
provements upon  the  lithographic 
press.  The  machine  is  arranged 
to  be  driven  by  steam-power ;  has 
belts,  'crossed'  and  'open,'  sxxp- 
posed  to  be  in  connection  -nith 
the  engine,  and  to  rank  upon  tlie 
pulleys,  A,  B,  c.  The  crank- 
pulley,  B,  is  fixed  on  the  screw- 
spindle,  D,  and  the  other  two  work 
loose,  or  'dead,'  on  tlie  same 
spindle  ;  these  bands,  with  their  striking-forks,  a,  are  arranged  so  as  to  be  brought 
alternately  upon  the  fixed  pulley,  b,  and  thus  a  reversing-motion  is  given  to  the 


Bcrew.  The  nut  in  which  the  screw  works  is  fixed  to  a  cross-piece  e,  -"Inch  braces 
the  side-frames,  F  f,  together  at  bottom,  while  the  bar,  g,  performs  he  same  office  at 
top;  the  scrapor-box,  n,  is  sustained  between  these  frames  at  bearings,  i  and  is  so 
fit?ed  as  to  work  freely.  To  support  tlie  frames  and  scraper-box  indei^endent  of  the 
screw  and  maintain  thom  in  position,  allowing  freedom  of  action,  the  rollei-s,  J  J. 
are  provided,  which  run  in  the  planed  recesses,  k,  along  the  top  of  the  main  stan- 
dards, L. 
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The  machine  is  shown  wdth  its  tympan  clown,  ready  for  starting ;  this  is  effected  by 
pressing  lightly  upon  the  lever,  b,  which  raises  a  catch,  and  allows  the  weight,  m,  to 
descend  in  the  direction  of  its  present  inclination,  and  act  upon  the  connections  with 
the  striking-forks,  so  as  to  bring  one  of  the  bands  upon  the  fast  pulley,  b,  and  make 
the  scraper  and  its  frames  move  forward.  The  retm-n  is  caused  by  the  frame,  _f, 
coming  in  contact  with  a  stop,  c,  which,  yielding,  acts  upon  the  striking-forks  by  its 
bar,  d,  upon  which  it  may  be  adjusted  to  give  the  travel  required.  On  the  return 
being  accomplished,  the  machine  stops  itself  by  a  striking  action  against  stop  e,  the 
catch,  6,  falling  in  to  prevent  the  weight  descending  to  its  full  throw,  and  thus  retain- 
ing the  two  bands  upon  the  two  dead  pulleys,  a,  c,  while  the  machine  is  prepared  for 
another  impression. 

The  action  of  the  scraper  is  peculiar  and  novel :  it  is  balanced  so  that  its  tendency 
is  to  remain  slightly  raised,  but  in  its  forward  movement,  and  at  the  point  desired,  it 
is  made  to  descend  by  a  stop  fixed  upon  the  top  of  the  main  standard,  l,  into  a  posi- 
tion vertical,  or  nearly  so,  in-which  position  it  is  retained  by  its  own  onward  progress 
against  strong  abutments  projecting  from  the  frames,  f  ;  on  the  return  it  resumes  its 
raised  position,  and  passes  back  without  impediment.  The  scraper  may  be  adjusted 
to  give  the  pressure  desired,  or  the  table  on  which  the  stone  is  placed  regulated  by 
screws. 

The  advantages  embodied  in  this  machine  will  be  at  once  recognised  by  those  inte- 
rested. The  pulling  down  of  the  scraper,  and  the  labour  and  inconvenience  attendant 
upon  that  operation,  are  entirely  superseded  by  the  simple  and  effectual  valve-like 
movement  just  explained,  which  forms  the  groundwork  of  this  combination,  although 
it  will  alike  apply  to  the  press-work  by  hand,  and  is  the  most  striking  novelty  in  the 
machine. 

IiXTHOGRAPHY.  Though  this  subject  belongs  rather  to  the  arts  of  taste  and 
design  than  to  productive  manufactures,  its  chemical  principles  fall  within  the  pro- 
vince of  this  Dictionary, 

The  term  lithography  is  derived  from  \lQos,  a  stone,  and  ypacp^,  writing,  and  desig- 
nates the  art  of  throwing  off  impressions  upon  paper  of  figures  and  writing  previously 
traced  upon  stone.    The  processes  of  this  art  are  founded — 

1.  Upon  the  adhesion  to  a  grained  or  smoothly-polished  limestone  of  an  encaustic 
fat  which  forms  the  lines  or  traces. 

2.  Upon  the  power  acquired  by  the  parts  penetrated  by  this  encaustic  of  attract- 
ing to  themselves,  and  becoming  covered  with,  a  printer's  ink  having  linseed-oil  for 
its  basis. 

3.  Upon  the  interposition  of  a  film  of  water,  which  prevents  the  adhesion  of  the  ink 
in  all  the  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  stone  not  impregnated  with  the  encaustic. 

4.  Lastly,  upon  a  pressure  applied  to  the  stone,  such  as  to  transfer  to  paper  the 
greater  part  of  the  ink  which  covers  the  greasy  tracings  or  drawings  of  the  encaustic. 

The  lithographic  stones  of  the  best  quality  are  still  procured  from  the  quarry  of 
jSolenhofen,  a  village  at  no  great  distance  from  Munich,  where  this  mode  of  printing 
had  Its  birth.  They  resemble  in  their  aspect  the  yellowish-white  lias  of  Bath,  but 
their  geological  place  is  much  higher  than  the  lias.  Abundant  quarries  of  these  fine- 
grainea  limestones  occur  in  the  county  of  Pappenheim,  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
presenting  slabs  of  every  required  degree  of  thickness,  parted  by  regular  seams,  and 
ready  for  removal  with  very  little  violence.  The  good  quality  of  a  lithographic  stone 
IS  generally  denoted  by  the  following  characters  :  its  hue  is  of  a  yellowish-grey,  and 
unilorm  throughout ;  it  is  free  from  veins,  fibres,  and  spots  ;  a  steel  point  makes  an 
impression  on  it  with  dilficulty ;  and  the  splinters  broken  off  from  it  by  the  hammer 
display  a  conchoidal  fractiu-e. 

The  Munich  stones  are  retailed  on  the  spot  in  slabs  or  layers  of  equal  thickness  ; 
they  are  quarried  with  the  aid  of  a  saw,  so  as  to  sacrifice  as  little  as  possible  of  the 
irregular  edges  of  the  rectangular  tables  or  plates.  One  of  the  broad  faces  is  then 
dressed,  and  coarsely  smoothed.  The  thickness  of  these  stones  is  nearly  proportional 
to  their  other  dimensions  ;  and  varies  from  1§  inch  to  3  inches. 

In  each  lithographic  establishment  the  stones  receive  their  finishing,  dressing,  and 
polishing  ;  which  are  performed  like  the  grinding  and  polishing  of  mirror-plate.  The 
work  IS  done  by  hand,  by  rubbing  circularly  a  moveable  slab  over  another  in  a  hori- 
zontal position,  with  fine-sifted  sand  and  water  interposed  between  the  two  The 
stylo  ot  work  that  the  stone  is  intended  to  produce  determines  the  kind  of  polish 
tnat  It  should  get.  For  crayon-drawing  the  stone  should  be  merely  grained  more  or 
less  >je  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  draughtsman.  The  higher  the  finish  of  the 
an^  r^^  11         f°  the  drawings;  but  the  printing  process  becomes  sooner  pasty, 

«?nn  ^  softened  down,  and  finally  polished  with  pumice  and  a  little  water  The 
btones  thus  prepared  aro  packed  for  use  with  white  paper  interposed  between  their  faces 
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Zinc  plates  are  Bometimes  used  in  bou  of  stones  ;  they  are  prepared  by  P"'^  »"g 
surface  with  fine  sand,  rubbed  over  by  means  of  a  small  piece  of  the  meUl.  Zinc 
LTr^  finer  rrface  thku  stone,  and  yields  more  delicate  impressions  ;  but  great  care 
Snecessty  i-^  dry  so  that  it  docs  not  corrode;  this  is  almost  the  only 

objectiortJusmore  general  use,  for  it  is  far  more  convement  to  handle  and  move 

'^MJ^S:'(i^s.-Fine  lithographic  prints  cannot  be  .obUined  unless  the 
ci-ayons  possess  every  requisite  quality.  The  ingredients  composing  them  ought  to  be 
of  sCh  a^nature  as  to  adhere  strongly  to  the  stone,  both  after  ^rawmg  has  u^^^^^^^^ 
cone  the  preparation  of  the  acid,  and  during  the  press-work  They_  Bhould  bo  hard 
fnou-^h  to  admitof  a  fine  point,  and  trace  delicate  lines  without  "sk  of  breaking 
S  fol  Wg  co^^^^^^  successfully  employed  for  crayons  by  MM.  Bernard 

and  Delarue,  at  Paris  :—  p^^^ 

Pure  wax  (first  quality)  ^ 
Dry  white  talloAv  soap 
White  tallow    .  "  • 

Gum  lac   .       ■       •     .  •     /  ,  .-■  . 

Lamp-black,  enough  to  give  a  dark  tint 
Occasionally  copal  varish 

Th«  wsWdbe  melt.^  over  ^J^-^'^^'^^J^'  Ss^p  L%«S,5lS 

may  be  recognised  by  taking  out  a  ^^ttlo  otjt  letting  it  c  g.   ^  ^^^^k  slices, 

quality  with  a  penknife.    This  composition  on  being  c^^^^^^^ 

be  previously  rubbed  with  a  greasy  cloth.  covered  up.    When  the. 

snrlnkled  in  with  careful  stirring.  •    •  i„  , 

^mhograpl^c  ink  is  prepared  nearly  on  the  same  principle 


2 
2 
2 
1 
1 


Wax 

Tallow  . 
Hard  tallow  soap 
Shell-lac  . 
Mastic  in  tears_ 
Venice  turpentine 
Lamp-black 


Parte 
16 
6 
6 

12 
8 
1 
4 


The  mastic  and  lac.  pvevjoasly  ™d  ^gejejir^  ^il,  UkST&t'Sd 
turpcrtine ;  the  wa^  and  »1  "J  ^f.!  SinsTie  to  he  thrown  in.  Lastly  Ih. 
when  their  solution  ,s  effected,  the        f  accomplished  by  heat, 

and,  when  cold,  cut  into  square  rods. 


and,  when  cold,  cut  into  square  J^ods  susceptible  of  forming  an  emulsion  so 

•   Lithographic  ink  of  good  ^^'^^  f  upon  a  hard  body  in  dis- 

attenuated  that  it  '^^■y  iW^'-^^,  f  .^^J^  X  pen  ^^^^^^  spread  on  the  stone  ;  capable 
tilled  or  river  water.    It  should  flow  m  tiie  pen,  uu,  ^  .,„,Y„oof;«r,«     The  most  essen- 


Lithograpnic  lun.  uj.  b>^"-'  i  -j  = 

attenuated  that  it  may  appear  t<)  be  disso  v< 

tilled  or  river  water.  It  «l^o^JV^^7i;fJftr;i;;^"its'delineations.  The  most  essen- 
of  formingdelicatetraces,  and  very  black,  to  snow  Its  reproduce  the  most 

?Ll  qtialit|  of  the  ink  is  to  Jink  well  .^^e^ous  impres'sions..   It  must, 

delicate  outlines  of  the  .^J'^^  j^^^^jfj  S  the  stone  is  moistened  in  the  pre- 

^X^^lcSi^rS^of^  ,„^Wions,  he  gives 

M.  de  Lasteyrio  states  that,  altei  Having  wieu  a  g 
the  preference  to  the  following :—  Parts 

30 


Tallow  soap,  dried  . 
Mastic  in  tears 
Wliite  soda  of  commerce 
,Shell-lac  . 
Lamp-black 


30 
30 
150 
12 
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Th6  soap  is  first  put  into  the  goblet,  and  melted  over  the  hre  ;  the  lac  being  added 
itSs  XedSy;  the  soda  is  then  introduced,  and  next  the  mastic,  stirring  al 
ihoThiwS  a  spatula.    A  brisk  fire  is  applied  till  all  these  materials  are  melted 
comr)letelv,  when  the  whole  is  poured  out  into  the  mould.  ,  .i    i  •  -i 

S  nks  Lv  prescribed  may  be  employed,  either  with  the  pen  and  the  hair-pencil 
for  ^idngs.  blacilead  drawin^gs,  a^J  tini.,  niixed  draw  ngs,  be'Sed 
eneraving  ok  wood  (woodcuts),  &c.  When  tlie  ink  is  to  be  used  t  is  to  be  rubbed 
do^n  S  wato,  in  the  manner  of  China  inlc,  till  the  shade  be  of  the  requisite  depth. 
The  telperature'of  the  place  ought  to  be  from  84°  to  90°  Fahr^,  or  the  «a~ 
which  the  ink-stick  is  rubbed  should  be  set  m  a  heated  plate.  _  No  more  ink  should 
be  dissolved  than  is  to  be  used  at  the  time,  for  it  rarely  keeps  m  the  liquid  state  for 
24  hours  :  and  it  should  be  covered  or  corked  up.  .  . 

AutoaravMc  Pa»er.— Autography,  or  the  operation  by  which  a  writing  or  a  drawing 
is  transferred  from  paper  to  stone,  presents  not  merely  a  means  of  abridging  labour, 
but  also  that  of  reverting  the  writings  or  drawings  into  the  direction  m  which  they 
were  traced  whilst,  if  executed  directly  upon  the  stone,  the  impression  given  by  it  is 
averted.  Hence,  a  writing  upon  stone  must  be  inverted  from  right  to  left  to  obtain 
direct  impressions.  But  the  art  of  writing  thus  is  tedious  and  difficult  to  acquire ; 
while,  by  means  of  the  autographic  paper  and  the  transfer,  proofs  are  obtained  in  the 
same  direction  with  the  writing  and  drawing.  ,   ^  xt.' 

AutograpMc  Ink— It  must  be  fatter  and  softer  than  tliat  applied  directly  to  the 

stone,  so  that,  though  dry  upon  the  paper,  it  may  still  preserve  sufficient  viscidity  to 

adhere  to  the  stone  by  mere  pressure. 

To  compose  this  ink  we  take — 

^  Parts 


"White  soap   .       .       .     _ . 
"White  wax,  of  the  best  quality 
Mutton-suet  .... 
Shell-lac  .... 

Mastic  

Lamp-black  .... 


100 
100 
30 
60 
50 
30  or  35 


These  materials  are  to  be  melted  as  above  described  for  the  lithographic  ink. 

Lithographic  Ink  and  Paper.— The  following  recipes  have  been  much  com- 
mended : — 

Virgin  or  white  wax  8  parts 

"White  soap  2  „ 

Shell-lac  2  „ 

Lamp-black  3  table-spoonfuls. 

Preparation. — The  wax  and  soap  are  to  be  melted  together,  and  before  they  become 
so  hot  as  to  take  fire,  the  lamp-black  is  to  be  well  stirred  in  with  a  spatula,  and  then 
the  mixture  should  be  allowed  to  burn  for  30  seconds ;  the  flame  being  extinguished, 
the  lac  is  added  by  degrees,  carefully  stirring  all  the  time  ;  the  vessel  is  to  be  put 
upon  the  fire  once  more  in  order  to  complete  the  combination,  and  till  the  materials 
are  either  kindled  or  nearly  so.  After  the  flame  is  extinguished,  the  ink  must  be 
suffered  to  cool  a  little,  and  then  put  into  the  moulds. 

"With  the  ink-crayons  thus  made,  lines  may  be  drawn  as  fine  as  with  the  point  of 
the  graver,  and  as  full  as  can  be  desired,  without  risk  of  its  spreading  in  the 
e-arriage.  Its  traces  will  remain  unchanged  on  paper  for  years  before  being  trans- 
feri'ed. 

Some  may  think  it  strange  that  there  is  no  suet  in  the  above  composition,  but  it  has 
been  found  that  ink  containing  it  is  only  good  when  used  soon  after  it  is  made,  and 
when  immediately  transferred  to  the  stone,  while  traces  drawn  on  paper  with  the  suet 
ink  become  defective  after  4  or  5  days. 

Lithogra'phic  Paper. — ^Lay  on  the  paper  3  successive  coats  of  sheep's-foot  jolly,  1 
layer  of  white  starch,  1  layer  of  gamboge. 

The  first  layer  is  applied  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  the  solution  of  the  hot  jelly, 
very  equally  over  the  whole  surface,  but  thin ;  and  if  the  leaf  be  stretched  upon  a 
cord,  the  gelatine  will  be  more  uniform.  The  next  two  coats  are  to  be  laid  on  until 
each  is  dry.  The  layer  of  starch  is  then  to  bo  applied  with  a  sponge,  and  it  will 
also  bo  very  thin  and  equal.  The  coat  of  gamboge  is  lastly  to  be  applied  in  the 
same  way.  When  tlie  paper  is  dry  it  must  be  smoothed  by  passing  it  through  the 
lithographic  press ;  and  the  more  polished  it  is,  the  better  does  it  take  on  the  ink  in 
fine  lines. 

Transfer. — When  the  paper  is  moistened,  the  transfer  of  the  ink  from  the  gamboge 
is  perfect  and  infallible.   The  starch  separates  from  the  gelatine,  and  if,  after  taldng 
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the  paper  off  tbo  stono,  wo  placo  it  on  a  white  Blab  of  stone,  and  pour  hot  water  over 
it,  it  will  roBuine  its  primitive  state.  ' 

The  coat  of  gamboge  ought  to  be  laid  on  the  same  day  it  is  dissolved,  as  by  keeping 
it  becomes  of  an  oily  nature  ;  in  this  state  it  does  not  obstruct  the  transfer,  but  it 
gives  a  gloss  to  the  paper  which  renders  the  drawing  or  tracing  more  difficult,  espe- 
cially to  persons  little  accustomed  to  lithography. 

The  starch  paste  can  be  employed  only  when  cold,  the  day  after  it  is  made,  and 
after  having  the  skin  removed  from  its  surface. 

A  loaf  of  such  lithographic  paper  may  be  made  in  two  minutes. 

In  transferring  a  writing,  an  ink  drawing,  or  a  lithographic  crayon,  even  the  im- 
pression of  a  copper-plate,  to  the  stono,  it  is  necessary,  (1)  that  the  impressions  be 
made  upon  a  thin  and  slender  body,  like  common  paper  ;  (2)  that  they  may  bo  de- 
tached and  fixed  totally  on  the  stone  by  means  of  pressure ;  but  as  the  ink  of  a  draw- 
ing sinks  to  a  cerbxin  deptli  in  paper,  and  adheres  rather  strongly,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  detach  all  its  parts,  were  there  not  previously  put  between  the  paper  and 
the  traces  a  body  capable  of  being  separated  from  the  paper,  and  of  losing  its  ad- 
hesion to  it  by  means  of  the  water  with  which  it  is  damped.  In  order  to  produce  this 
eflfect,  the  paper  gets  a  certain  preparation,  which  consists  in  coating  it  over  with  a 
kind  of  paste  ready  to  receive  every  delineation  without  siiffijring  it  to  penetrate  into 
the  paper.    There  are  different  modes  of  communicating  this  property  to  paper. 

Besides  the  above,  the  following  may  be  tried.  Take  an  unsized  paper,  rather 
strong,  and  cover  it  with  a  varnish  composed  of— Starch,  120  parts;  gum  arabic, 
40  parts ;  alum,  20  parts. 

A  paste  of  moderate  consistence  must  be  made  with  the  starch  and  some  water, 
with  the  aid  of  heat,  into  which  the  gum  and  alum  are  to  be  thrown,  each  previously 
dissolved  in  separate  vessels.  When  the  whole  is  well  mixed,  it  is  to  be  applied,  still 
hot  on  the  leaves  of  paper,  with  a  flat  smooth  brush.  A  tint  of  yellow  colour  may 
bo  given  to  the  varnish  with  a  decoction  of  the  berries  of  Avignon,  commonly  called 
French  berries  by  our  dyers.  The  paper  is  to  be  dried,  and  smoothed  by  passing 
xmder  the  scraper  of  the  lithographic  press.     '  .,         ,    ,-.1.  v 

Steel  pens  are  employed  for  writing  and  drawing  with  ink  on  the  lithograpbic 
stones ;  in  many  establishments  a  sable  brush  is  more  frequently  used. 

Enuravinq  on  stone,  for  maps,  geometrical  drawings  of  every  kind,  patent  inven- 
tions machinery,  &c.,  is  performed  with  a  diamond  point  as  clearly  and  distinctly  as 
if  executed  on  copper  or  steel  plates ;  to  print  these  engraved  stones,  the  ink  should 
be  laid  on  with  a  dabber,  not  a  roller.  Another  method  is  by  preparing  the  surface 
of  the  stone  with  a  thin  covering,  or  etching  ground,  of  gum  and  black,  upon  wIiicH 
the  design  is  traced  or  engraved  with  an  etching  point ;  it  then  appears  in  white  lines 
upon  a  black  surface.  In  this  state  the  stone  is  taken  to  the  printer,  who  applies  ink 
to  the  engraved  part,  and  washing  off  the  gum,  the  drawing  appears  in  UacJc  lines 
upon  the  white  surface  of  the  stone,  and  after  being  submitted  to  the  process  of 
fixing,  described  below,  is  ready  for  printing.  ^      -mt    t  xi^r.A;-n» 

Uthotint,  a  process  of  drawing  upon  stone  was  adopted,  first,  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Harding 
a  few  years  back,  and  since  by  one  or  two  other  artists ;  several  works  were  at 
the  time  executed  by  this  method,  which  consists  in  paintmg  Ih^  subject  with  a 
i^merrLi?rnci  dipped  in  a  preparation  of  liquid  lithographic  chalk,  using  the 
Ltter  as  if  itCre  anTdinary  colour,  or  Indian  ink,  sepia,  &c.  The  results  of  this 
process  we^^^  uncertain  in  printing,  that  it  has  been  almost,  if  not  en- 

'"&trofess1f  printing  a  subject  executed  in  lithography  is  as  follojs '.-The 
^Jwinc^rirst  executed  by  the  artist  on  the  stone  in  as  perfect  and  finished  a 
ma^er%s  if  done  on  p5^^  or  cardboard :  the  stone  is  then  washed  oyer  with  nitru= 
S  dUuted  wiSiTm^  which  neutralises  the  alkali,  or  soap,  contained  m  the  chalk^ 
fixes'  So  draX-,^d  cleanses  the  stone  at  the  same  time:  tins  is  technical  y  cal  ed 
.fZT  The  acid  is  then  washed  off  with  cold  water,  and  any  particles  of  the 
e<c;u»9.    the  acia  IS  t  may  have  adhered  to  the  surface  are  removed  by 

and  the  whole  is  passed  tlirough  the  press.  . 

ChroTnolithography,  or  printing  m  colours  from  ^^^^^^  jjf 
parativoly  recent  introduction;  but  f «  ^^^^^  ^^^^g^. ^  "2  &  imitS^  to 
li  art  of  the  highest  pictorial  ^^f  ^-^.^^  .^^  ^XCeare!  fo^exa  Se,  executed 
deceive  very  competent  judges  A  f^^^ra  t  of  Shak  pea  ^„  .i^ting. 
in  chromolithography  by  Mr  Vincent  ^^''of  ^J^^^^J^jf  ^^y  detection.  Chromolitho- 
is  so  marvellous  a  copy  of  th%°y,'e|°^\,^„^/ ^owl^n  v^^^^  the  process 

graphy,  as  a  beautiful  medium  of  illustration,  is  now  m  a  u^j  b 
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may  bo  thus  desciibed,  A  drawing  of  the  subject,  in  outline,  on  transfer  tracing- 
paper,  is  made  in  the  ordinary  way :  wlion  transferred  to  a  stone,  this  di-awing  is 
called  the  keystone,  and  it  serves  as  a  guide  to  all  the  others,  for  it  must  be  transferred 
to  as  many  different  stones  as  there  are  colours  in  the  subject ;  as  ™any  as  thirty 
stones  have  been  used  in  the  production  of  one  coloured  print.  The  first  stone 
required,  generally  for  flat,  local  tints,  is  covered  with  lithographic  ink  where  the 
parts  should  be  of  solid  colour:  the  different  gradations  are  produced  by  rub- 
bing the  stone  with  rubbing-stuff,  or  tint-ink,  made  of  soap,  shell-lac,  &c.  &c,,  and 
with  a  painted  lithographic  chalk  where  necessary ;  the  stone  is  then  washed  over  with 
nitric  acid,  and  goes  through  the  entire  process  described  above.  A  roller  charged 
with  lithographic  printing-ink  is  then  passed  over  it  to  ascertain  if  the  drawing 
comes  as  desu?ed ;  and  the  ink  is  immediately  afterwards  washed  off  with  turpentine : 
if  satisfactory,  this  stone  is  ready  for  printing,  and  is  worked  off  in  the  requisite 
colour ;  the  next  stone  undergoes  the  same  process  for  another  colour,  and  so  with 
the  rest,  till  the  work  is  complete:  it  will  of  course,  be  understood,  that  before  any 
single  impression  is  finished,  it  will  have  to  pass  through  as  many  separate  printings 
as  there  are  drawings  on  stones.  The  colours  used  iu  printing  are  groimd  up  with 
burnt  linseed-oil,  termed  varnish. 

XiXTHOIMCARGE.  An  iron  ochre  ;  essentially  a  silicate  of  alumina,  with  6  to  7 
per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron,  in  many  respects  resembling  China  clay  or  kaolin.  It  is 
found  abundantly  in  co.  Antrim.    See  Ibon. 

XiITMirs  {Tournesol,  Fr. ;  Lackmus,  Ger.)  is  prepared  in  Holland  from  the  spe- 
cies of  lichen  called  Lecanora  tartarea,  and  Roceella  tinctoria.  The  ground  lichens  are 
first  treated  with  urine  containing  a  little  potash,  and  allowed  to  ferment  for  several 
weeks,  whereby  they  produce  a  purple-red ;  the  coloured  liquor,  treated  with  quick, 
lime  and  some  more  urine,  is  set  again  to  ferment  during  two  or  three  weeks,  then 
it  is  mixed  with  chalk  or  gypsiim  into  a  paste,  which  is  formed  into  small  cubical 
pieces  by  being  pressed  into  brass  moulds,  and  dried  in  the  shade.  Litmus  has  a 
violet-blue  colour,  is  easy  to  pulverise,  is  partially  soluble  in  water  and  dilute  alcohol, 
leaving  a  residuum  consisting  of  carbonate  of  lime,  of  clay,  silica,  gypsum,  and  oxide 
of  iron  combined  with  the  dye.  The  colour  of  litmus  is  not  altered  by  alkalis,  but  is 
reddened  by  acids ;  and  is  therefore  used  in  chemistry  as  a  delicate  test  of  acidity, 
either  in  the  state  of  solution  or  of  unsized  paper  stained  with  it. 

Litmus  is  used  in  Holland  to  give  a  peculiar  tint  to  certain  kinds  of  Dutch 
cheese. 

The  preparation  of  litmus  has  been  described  by  Ferber,  Moreloz,  and  others. 

Litmus  is  imported  from  Holland,  in  tlie  form  of  small,  rectangular,  light,  and 
friable  cakes  of  an  indigo  blue  colour.  Examined  by  the  microscope,  we  find  sporules 
and  portions  of  the  epidermis  and  mesothallus  of  some  species  of  lichen,  moss,  leaves, 
sand,  &c.  The  odour  of  the  cakes  is  that  of  indigo  and  violets.  The  violet  odour 
is  acquired  while  the  mixture  is  undergoing  fermentation,  and  is  common  to  all  the 
tinctorial  lichens.  It  has  led  some  writers  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  the 
litmus-makers  use  Florentine  orris  in  the  manufacture  of  litmus.  The  indigo  colour 
depends  on  the  presence  of  indigo  in  the  litmus  cakes.    See  Lichen. 

IiITMUS-PAPER.  Paper  coloured  with  an  infusion  of  litmus,  used  as  a  test  for 
the  presence  of  acids. 

Faraday,  in  his  '  Chemical  Manipulation,'  recommended  an  infusion  of  one  ounce  of 
litmus,  and  haK  a  pint  of  hot  water.  Bibulous  paper  is  saturated  with  this.  Prof. 
Graham  preferred  good  letter-paper  to  the  unsized  paper.  In  order  to  obtain  very 
delicate  test-paper,  the  alkali  in  the  litmus  must  be  almost  neutralised  by  a  minute 
portion  of  acid. 

XiZTTORAIi,  a  geological  term.    Belonging  to  the  sea-shore. 
XiZVX-SIBI.    Another  name  for  Divi-divi.    See  Leather. 

IiZXZVZil.TZ03r  {Lessivage,  Fr. ;  Auslaugen,  Ger.)  signifies  the  abstraction  by 
water  of  the  soluble  alkaline  or  saline  matters  present  in  any  earthy  admixture ;  as 
from  that  of  quicklime  and  potashes  to  make  potash-lye,  from  that  of  effloresced  alum 
schist  to  make  aluminous  liquors,  &c. 

XiIiAlVXA.  A  genus  of  animals  belonging  to  the  class  Mammalia,  order  Ungulata, 
fiimily  BovideB,  and  tribe  Gamelina.  They  are  the  camels  of  South  America,  to 
which  country  they  are  confined.  In  tlie  wild  state  the  llamas  keep  together  in  herds 
of  from  one  to  two  hundred.  There  are  two  distinct  species  found  wild  in  South 
America,  inhabiting  the  Peruvian  Alps,  the  Pampas,  and  the  mountains  of  Chili. 
Tliese  animals  are  used  as  beasts  of  burthen ;  cords  and  sacks,  as  well  as  stuffs  for 
ponchos,  &c.,are  fabricated  from  their  wool ;  and  their  bones  are  converted  into  instru- 
ments for  weaving  the  same.  The  Alpaca,  which  is  a  variety  of  the  llama,  has 
given  its  name  to  a  cloth  manufactured  from  its  hair  ;  and  this  has  become  so  valuable, 
that  attempts  have  been  made  to  naturalise  the  animal  in  Europe.    The  successj 
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howovor,  -wliicli  has  attondod  thoso  attempts  has  not  bct-n  great.  The  folio-wing  note 
from  the  '  Poniiy  Cyclopedia,'  article  'Llama,'  is  important : — 

'In  reforeuco  to  the  wool,  we  may  hero  state  that  a  herd  of  thirty-six,  including  the 
kinds  called  Hamas,  alpacas,  and  vicunas  or  vigonias,  were  sent  from  Lima  (Peru) 
and  Concopcion  (Chili)  to  Buenos  Ayres  by  journeys  of  two  or  throe  leagues.  To 
those  who  may  be  inclined  to  import  these  animals,  it  may  bo  necessary  to  stiite  that 
they  Avero  fed  diu'ing  the  journey  with  potatoes,  maize,  and  hay.  As  soon,  however, 
as  the  potatoes  wore  exhausted,  constipation  came  on  so  obstinately,  that  medical 
relief  was  required.  They  were  shipped  as  a  present  from  Godoy,  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  to  the  Empress  Josephine,  but  only  cloven  arrived  at  Cadiz  in  1808,  just  as 
3odoy  fell  into  disgrace.  Hero  two  died,  and  the  rest  were  near  being  thrown  into 
tJiG  sea  by  the  infuriated  rabble,  in  their  detestation  of  the  late  minister  and  minion. 
The  poor  llamas  were  however  saved  from  the  tender  mercies  of  the  populace  by  the 
governor  of  Cadiz,  and  were  consigned  to  Don  Francisco  de  Theran  of  Andalusia, 
who  had  a  fine  meuagerie  at  San  Lucar  de  Barrameda.  When  the  French  occupied 
the  province,  Marshal  Soult  protected  them;  a.nd  M.  Bury  St.  Vincent,  who  was 
with  the  army,  studied  their  habits,  and  executed  drawings  of  them,  which  were  lost 
at  tho  battle  of  Vittoria.  M.  Bury  paid  great  attention  to  their  wool,  and  some  from 
each  kind  was  sent  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris.  From  the  report  of  tho 
French  naturalist  aud  the  philosophical  Spaniard,  it  would  appear  that  the  fleece  of 
the  alpa-vigonia  (produced  by  a  cross  between  a  vigonia  and  an  alpaca)  has  much 
greater  length  than  any  other  variety,  and  is  six  times  heavier.' 

The  following  is  from  James's  '  History  of  the  "Worsted  Manufacture  in  England,' 
p.  652:— 

To  commence  with  the  earliest  mention  of  the  alpaca,  we  must  recur^  to  so  early  a 
period  as  the  year  1525,  when  Pizarro  and  his  ferocious  companions  invaded  Peru. 
It  is  related  by  the  Spanish  historians,  that  they  found  there  four  varieties  of  sheep: 
two,  the  guanaco  and  the  vicuna,  in  a  wild  state,  ranging  the  mountainous  tracts 
of  South  America ;  and  the  others,  the  llama,  and  the  pacos,  or  alpaca,  domesti- 
cated. The  former  of  these  domestic  animals,  partaking  somewhat  of  the  nature  and 
size  of  the  Arabian  camel,  was  in  like  manner  employed  as  a  beast  of  burthen. 
Though  in  many  features  similar  to  the  llama,  the  alpaca  had  several  clear  marks 
of  distinction,  and  among  others  was  less,  and  the  fleece  much  longer  and  softer  in 
fibre.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  and  even  from  the  remotest  times,  the  Peruvians 
being  comparatively  (to  the  other  tribes  of  the  great  continent  of  America)  a  civihsed 
people,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  spinning  and  weaving,  fabricated  from 
alpaca-wool  textures  of  much  delicacy  and  beauty,  which  were  highly  prized  as 
articles  of  dress.  And  that  the  use  of  them  had  prevailed  for  centuries  is  demonstmted 
by  the  opening  of  several  very  ancient  tombs  of  the  Peruvians,  in  which  the  dead 
had  been  emvrapped  in  stuffs  made  from  the  fleece  of  the  alpaca.  .. 

In  general,  the  alpaca  ranges  about  four  feet  in  height,  the  size  of  a  full-grown 
deer  and,  like  it,  is  of  graceful  appearance.  Its  fleece  is  superior  to  the  sheep  in 
length  and  softness,  averaging  six  inches  (the  length  of  the  staple  of  the  alpaca 
fleece  is  on  an  average  much  less  than  formerly,  probably  from  being  shorn  oftener), 
and  sometimes  it  has  been  procured  even  of  an  extraordinary  length  ;  a  specimen 
shown  at  the  Great  Exhibition,  by  Messrs.  AValter  Milligan  and  Son,  reaching  to 
fortv-two  inches  in  length.  The  fleeces,  when  annually  shorn,  range  from  five  to  six 
iDounds.  Contrary  to  experience  in  other  descriptions  of  wool,  the  fibre  ot  the 
alpaca  fleece  acquires  strength  without  coarseness ;  besides,  each  filament  appears 
straight,  well-formed,  and  free  from  crispness,  and  the  quality  is  more  uniform 
throiTghout  the  fleece.  There  is  also  a  transparency,  a  glittering  brightness  upon 
the  surface,  giving  it  the  glossiness  of  silk,  which  is  enhanced  on  its  passing  through 
the  dye-val  It  is  also  distinguished  by  softness  and  elasticity,  essential  properties 
in  the  manufacture  of  fine  goods,  being  exempt  from  spiral,  curly,  and  //^/^f  > 
and  it  spins,  when  treated  properly  according  to  the  present  improved  method  easily, 
aSd  ;ields  an  even,  strong,'an5  tru'e  thread.  With  all  these  ™kab le  qu^^^^^^^^^  :t 
was  lone  before  the  value  of  alpaca  wool  was  known  or  appreciated  in_  this  country. 

Recurring  to  the  application  of  the  alpaca  fleece  to  "--^-^"IntTrLo^^^^ 
England,  it  was  long  delayed,  though  so  early  as  the  year  ^fOJ,  tlu>  Bnti^^^ 
retSrning  from  the  attack  of  Buenos  Ayi-es  brought  with  them  ^  f^^  ^JS^  ^^^h  s  woo 
which  w!re  submitted  for  inspection  in  London;  ^'^^^'^'l^.^  Tiu^^ 
on  alpaca,  'owing  to  the  difiiculty  of  spinning  it,  or  the  Pf jf/f  jf^^^^ 
turers,  it  did  notUien  come  into  notice,'  and  for  more  t'^,  TpSrth^^  c^^^^^^^ 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  renewed;  thus  depriving,  for  that  period,  the  .ountrj  ot 

the  advantage  derived  from  this  England  who  introduced  a 

Accordine  to  the  best  authorities,  the  nr.st  person  m  -^"b/  "  .  . 

marSie  febric  made  from  this  material  was  Mr.  Benjamin  Oucram.  a  scientific 
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m„n»tact„r.r  ot  Greetland,  „».  Halita.  who,  .^t  tie  'f 


the  manufacture  was  abandoned.  .  „lr,Q/.a  tho  wool 

About  the  same  time  as  Mi-.  Outram  was  weaving  goods  from  alpaca,  tne  wool 
attracted  Jhe  notTce  of  the  Bradford  spinners.  Messrs.  Wood  and  Walker  spun  it  to 
s^^e^tent  for  c^^^^^^^^^  ^sed  in  the  Norwich  trade.    Owing  to  the  cheapness  of 

'imca  wool  during  the  first  years  of  its  consumption  in_  England,  it  was  occasionally 
"XoyriLtead  of  English  hog  wool  for  preparing  lasting  and  camblet  warps,  being 

'The^St'^mknu^^^^^^^  of  the  alpaca-wool  into  goods  at  BracW  appears  to 
have  occurred  under  these  circumstances.  In  the  commencement  of  1832  some 
Semen,  connected  with  the  trade  to  the  west  coast  of  South  Ame^ca  were  on  a 
^sit  at  th;  house  of  J.  Garnett,  Esq.,  of  Clithero,  and,  on  ^^eir  alluding  to  tiie  diffi- 
culty of  meeting  with  suitable  returns  for  goods  forwarded  to  that  part  of  the  world 
he  suc^gested  to  them  the  transmission  of  alpaca-wool,  and  offered,  if  they  would  send 
him  a  few  pounds  weight  to  ascertain  its  value  for  ^^^^^/^'^timng  p^^^^  few 
months  he  received  some  samples  of  alpaca-wool,  which  on  October  2,  1832  he  for- 
warded to  Messrs.  Horsfall  of  Bradford,  with  a  request  that  they  would  test  its  value 
Accordingly,  they  fabricated  from  this  wool  a  piece  resembhng  hea^T  camblet,  which 
they  showed  to  the  Leeds  merchants;  but  the  piece,  not  developing  any  pecuhar 
qualities  of  alpaca,  did  not  please,  so  that  Messrs.  Horsfall  were  not  encouraged  to 
proceed  further  with  experiments.  However,  m  the  same  yeax  Messrs.  Hoyam,  Hal , 
and  Co.,  spirited  merchants  of  Liverpool,  perceiving  the  value  of  the  alpaca-wool 
directed  their  agents  in  Peru  to  purchase  and  ship  over  all  the  parcels  of  alpaca-wool 
they  could  meet  with  ;  some  of  which,  being  sent  to  the  Bradford_  distnct,  was  spun 
and  manufactured  by  several  parties  there.  The  pieces  chiefly  fabricated  from  alpaca 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bradford  were  figures  made  vnth  worsted  warp  and  alpaca 
weft  the  fio-ures  being  raised  and  lustrous,  like  union  damasks.  These  goods  were  m 
vogue  only  for  a  limited  time,  for  neither  the  figured  nor  plain  ones  seem  to  have  siuted 

the  public  taste.  .  ,  t  .    i  ^  i  i 

Until  the  introduction  of  cotton  warps  into  the  worsted  trade  it  may  safely  be 
averred  that  the  alpaca  manufacture  had  not  been  developed,  and  would  never  have 
made  much  progress  without  being  combined  with  cotton  or  silk  warp.  To  Sir 
Titus  Salt,  of  Bradford,  must  undoubtedly  be  awarded  the  high  praise  of  finally 
overcoming  the  difficulties  of  preparing  and  spinning  the  alpaca-wool  so  as  to  produce 
an  even  and  true  thread ;  and,  by  combining  it  with  cotton  warps,  which  had  then 
(1836)  been  imported  into  the  trade  at  Bradford,  improved  the  manufiicture  so  as  to 
make  it  one  of  the  staple  industries  of  the  kingdom.  Ho  has,  by  an  admirable  adap- 
tation of  machinery,  been  enabled  to  work  up  the  material  with  the  ease  of  ordinary 
wool,  and  thus  present  beautiful  alpaca-stuffs  at  a  reasonable  rate.  Every  previous 
attempt  had  been  made,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  with  worsted  warps,  with  which 
the  alpaca  did  not  easily  assort. 

About  the  year  1836  the  alpaca  trade  had  become  established,  and  has  since  risen 
to  much  importance.  After  this  period. the  manufacture  rapidly  extended.  The  great 
mercantile  house  of  A.  and  S.  Henry  took  very  large  quantities  of  alpaca-stuffs,  which 
began  to  be  made  in  an  endless  variety  of  goods  suited  both  for  male  and  female 
dress,  including  scarfs,  handkerchiefs,  and  cravats,  plain  and  figured  goods,  both  with 
silk  and  cotton  warp,  for  ladies'  dresses,  dyed  alpaca  checks  of  beautiful  texture,  and 
a  variety  of  grograms,  codringtons,  silk-striped,  checked,  and  figured  alpacas  and 
alpaca  linings.  The  demand  for  these  various  alpaca  fabrics  during  the  period  between 
1841  and  1846  remained  uniform  and  steady. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  manufacture  of  alpaca  goods  with  cotton  warps  (silk 
was  not  used)  the  weft  was  spun  from  fine  qualities  of  the  wool  into  low  numbers, 
and  the  pieces  were  made  much  richer  and  heavier  than  has  been  the  case  more 
recently,  the  demand  having  altered  in  favour  of  lighter  and  less  costly  cloth. 

Most  of  the  alpaca-wool  brought  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  unshipped  at  Liver- 
pool, but  a  small  portion  is  also  carried  to  London.  At  these  two  ports,  it  may  bo 
asserted,  the  whole  imported  into  this  country  is  landed.  It  arrives  in  small  bales, 
called  ballots,  weighing  about  70  lbs.,  and  is  generally  in  an  impure-state,  -with  diffe- 
rent qualities  mixed.  Like  the  fleece  of  the  sheep,  that  of  the  alpaca  is  composed  of 
different  qualities,  so  that  the  portion  growing  on  the  hind-quarters,  is  of  an  inferior 
description.   The  wool  is*  sorted  into  about  eight  different  qualities,  each  fitted  for  a 
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particular  class  of  goods.  Owing  to  tho  dirty  state  of  tlio  fleeces,  and  the  peculiar 
nature  of  tho  dusty  particles  arising  during  tho  progress  of  sorting,  the  operation  is 
an  unhealthy  one,  unless  great  care  be  taken  by  ventilation  to  counteract  this  Laneful 
oifect.  After  being  sorted,  it  is  at  Saltairo  washed  and  combed  by  machinery.  Until 
of  late  years  it  was  combed  wholly  by  hand,  and  tho  combs  used  for  this  purpose 
were  of  a  deeper  pitch  than  those  usually  adopted  for  preparing  sheep's  wool,  that 
is,  those  combs  had  a  larger  number  of  teeth  than  ordinary.  The  next  process  is  to 
draw  tho  sliver,  which  is  perfected  by  an  improved  gill-machine,  especially  adapted 
for  this  material.  And  here,  in  combing  and  preparing  the  alpacji-wool,  so  as  to 
make  a  clean,  even,  and  glossy  thread,  lay  the  grand  difficulty  in  the  way  of  applying 
the  alpaca-fibre  to  the  worsted  manufacture,  and  which  was  so  successfully  surmounted 
by  Sir  Titus  Salt.  ^ 

The  main  articles  now  manufactured  from  alpaca-wool  consists  of  alpaca  lustres 
which  are  dyed,  and  alpaca  mixtures,  which  are  undyed  ;  and  both  are  made  of  cotton 
or  silk  warp.  These  plain  goods  may,  from  their  extensive  and  steady  use,  be  termed 
stock-articles.  _  Large  quantities  of  fancy  alpacas  are  made,  but  they  are  rapidly  vary- 
ing, and  are  distinguished  by  innumerable  names.  Tho  material  is  at  present  much 
shorter  in  staple  than  formerly,  owing  to  the  alpaca  being  shorn  oftener,  so  that  it  is 
now  commonly  from  5  to  8  inches  in  length.  Nearly  all  the  alpaca^wool  consumed  in 
England  is  worked  up  in  the  Bradford  district. 

Dating  from  the  year  1834,  when  the  importation  of  alpaca-wool  sprung  up  as  a 
permanent  branch  of  commerce,  the  demand  in  this  country  has,  on  the  whole,  been 
a  growing  one.  Mr.  Walton,  in  his  work  on  the  alpaca,  exhibits  the  quantities  im- 
ported until  the  year  1843,  when,  the  tariff  law  having  come  into  operation,  the 
returns  began  to  be  more  correctly  framed,  and  the  alpaca-wool  was  then  classed  by 
itself. 

Our  imports  were  in  1843,  1,458,032  lbs. ;  in  1853,  2,148,267  lbs.  These  large 
quantities  were  yet  increased  in  1863,  when  we  imported  from  Peru,  2,772,836  lbs. ; 
from  New  Granada,  622,889  lbs. ;  and  6,857  lbs.  from  other  parts ;  and  the  Imports 
of  llama,  alpaca,  and  vicuna  during  the  three  years  ending  1872  were  as  follows :  


From  Germany  . 
„  Peru 
„    Chili  . 
„    Other  countries  . 

Total  . 

1870 

1871 

1872 

lbs. 

3,324,454 
663,782 
300 

Value 

£388,90!) 
65,996 
14 

lbs. 

3,083,328 
665,855 
2,067 

Value 

£402',590 
80,861 
282 

lbs. 

184,144 
3,522,314 
124,219 
48,062 

Value 
£34,450 
460,532 

20,417 
6,433 

3,888,536 

454,979 

3,651,250 

483,733 

3,878,739 

521,839 

In  the  interval,  the  price  had,  vdth  the  demand,  progressively  increased :  the  price 
in  1834  only  amounted  to  about  8Jd  per  pound;  next  year  it  reached  nearly  lOrf.; 
the  year  .after.  Is. ;  in  1838,  to  xipwnrds  of  Is.  3^d. ;  and  in  1839  to  Is.  id. 

During  the  last  ten  years  the  prices  have  fluctuated  considerably.  In  1844,  Is.  8d. 
per  pound  was  quoted  as  the  price  of  the  white  fleece,  and  2s.  for  the  black  one.  In 
the  year  1855,  according  to  the  price-currents,  the  average  rates  were  thus  quoted  : — 


Alpaca,  best  white 

„      brown  and  black 
Vicuna,  best  dark  coloured 
Llama  .... 


s.  d.       s.  d. 

2  6  to  2  8 

2  6    „  2  8 

3  0  „  3  6 
0  lOi  „  1  3 


But  these  quotations  are  somewhat  higher  for  alpaca-wool  than  the  prices  now 
realised,  which  of  late  years  have  ranged  from  2s.  to  25.  2d.  per  pound.  , 

Alpaca  rat  was  shown  in  the  Exhibition  of  1862,  and  was  stated  to  be  remark- 
able in  its  power  of  resisting  rancidity.  I'  was  thought  this  would  make  it  valuable 
to  the  arts,  especially  in  perfumery. 

IkOAB.  A  burthen  or  freight.  As  the  various  quantities  of  material  contained 
in  a  load  cannot  but  be  useful,  the  following  Table  is  borrowed  from  Mr.  P.  L.  Sim- 
monds's  '  Trade  Products,'  &c, : — 


Corn     .      .    5  qrs.  or  40  bushels. 
Straw    .       .    36  trusses,  or  11  cwts. 
64  lbs. 

Old  hay        .    18  cwts. 

New  hay       .    19  cwts.  32  lbs. 


Bricks  .       .  600. 

Tiles     ,       .  1,000. 

Lead  ore  (in  Derbyshire)  9  dishes  or 

nairly  3  cwts. 
Bulrushes     .    63  bundles. 
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Mortar  .      .    27  feet. 
Cofi'ee,  in  bags  . 
Eice  .      .      .  • 
Timber : — 
1  inch  plank . 

H 

XiOASsToxri:, 


.  12  cvrts. 
.    10  „ 

square  feet 
.  600 
.  '400 


Timber : — 
2  inch  plank. 


21 
3 

4 


square  feet 
.  300 
.  240 
.  200 
.  170 
.  150 


Magnetic  Iron-stone.    {Fer  oxycluU,  Fr.  ;  Magneteisenstein 
Ger.)    An  iron  ore,  consisting  of  the  protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron  in  a  state  of 

combination.  .  j   •    i  n 

It  -was  first  discovered  in  Magnesia,  and  from  that  province  has  been  cleriyeci  tne 
name  Magnet  applied  to  this  ore  of  iron.  The  term  loadstone,  however,  is  given  to 
those  specimens  which  are  powerfully  magnetic  only.    See  Iron. 

X.OAIMC.  {Terre  Ihnoncuse,  Fr. ;  Lehm,  Ger.)  A  native  clay,  mixed  with  quartz- 
sand  and  iron-ochre,  and  occasionally  with  some  carbonate  of  lime. 

'  More  commonly  we  find  sand  and  clay,  or  clay  and  marl,  intermixed  in  the  same 
mass.  When  the  sand  and  clay  are  each  in  considerable  quantities,  the  mixture  is 
called  "  loam."  '—Lyell. 

I.OCXCS.  Although  locks  are  distinctly  a  manufacture,  yet  they  were  not  embraced 
in  the  early  editions  of  this  work  ;  the  chief  cause  of  this  being  the  desire  on  the  part 
of  Dr.  Ure  to  limit  the  articles  of  the  Dictionary  to  siich  manufactures  as  were  not 
comprehended  within  his  meaning  of  the  term  Handicraft. 

The  lock  manufacture  is  essentially  one  of  handicraft;  and  seeing  that  these 
volumes  could  not  possibly  enter  into  any  detailed  description  of  this  and  numerous 
other  trades,  as  watch-making  and  the  like,  it  has  been  determined  that  a  brief  notice 
of  the  several  kinds  of  locks  alone  shall  find  a  place  in  its  pages. 

The  lock  manufacture  of  this  country  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  Wolver- 
hampton and  the  neighbouring  village  of  Willenhall.  There  are  veiy  few  large 
manufactories,  almost  all  kinds  of  locks  being  made  by  small  masters,  employing 
from  half-a-dozen  to  a  dozen  men. 

In  nearly  every  kind  of  lock  a  bolt  shoots  out  from  the  box  or  lock,  usually  of  an 
oblong  shape,  and  catches  in  some  kind  of  staple  or  box  fixed  to  receive  it.  In  some 
a  staple  enters  the  lock,  and  the  bolt  passes  through  the  staple  within  the  lock.  The 
lock  of  a  room-door  is  of  the  first  character ;  the  lock  of  a  writing-desk,  or  ordinary 
box,  is  of  the  second  kind.  The  key  is  merely  a  bent  piece  of  iron,  which,  on  entering 
the  lock,  can  move  freely,  and  push  forward  the  bolt.  To  the  bolts  of  superior  locks 
springs  are  attached,  and  the  force  required  to  turn  the  key  in  a  lock  is  the  force 
necessary  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  springs.  The  following  two  figures,  1397, 
1398,  represent  the  character  of  a  lock  with  wards  or  wheels,  which  are  introduced  to 
give  safety.  Fig.  \^^^  is  an  ordinary  back-spring  lock,  representing  the  bolt  half- 
shot  ;  a'  a"  are  notches  on  the  under  side  of  the  bolt,  connected  by  a  curved  portion  ; 
h  is  the  back-spring,  which  is  of  course  compressed  as  the  curved  portion  of  the  bolt 


1397 


1398 


passes  through  the  aperture  prepaired  for  it  in  the  rim  of  the  lock ;  when  the  bolt  is 
withdrawn,  the  notch  a'  rests  in  the  rim  ;  when  the  bolt  is  shot,  the  notch  a"  rests  in 
the  same  manner.  The  action  of  the  key  and  wards  is  shown  in  Jig.  1398.  The 
curved  pieces  of  metal  are  the  wards ;  and  there  are  two  clefts  in  the  bit  of  the  key 
to  enable  it  to  move  without  interruption. 

The  tumbler-lock  is  shown  in  its  most  simple  form  in  fig.  1399.  Here  the  bolt  has 
two  slots,  a  a,  in  the  upper  part ;  and  behind  the  bolt  is  a  kind  of  latch,  h,  which 
carries  a  projecting  piece  of  metal;  c,  this  is  the  tumbler,  which  moves 'freely  on 
a  pivot  at  the  other  end.  When  the  bolt  is  fully  shot  the  projecting  piece  of  metal 
falls  into  one  notch,  and  when  withdrawn  it  falls  into  the  other.   It  will  be  evident 
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hero  that  tho  action  of  tho  key  is  to  raise  the  tumbler,  so  tliat  the  holt  has  free 
motion  :  this  action  will  be  intelligible  by  tracing  tlie  action  pf  the  key  on  tho  dotted 
  linos.    'Tlicso  tumbler-locks  are  rrrnntlv  vnvipd  in 


1399 


linos.  Tlicso  tumbler-lqcks  aj-e  greatly  varied  in 
character ;  but  in  principle  they  are  as  above 
described. 

r—^  J  Numerous  woll-known  locks  have  been  pa- 

'  |—  tented,  the  most  remarkable  l)eing  Chubb's 

^^-^^  ^    II     I  lock,  -which  has  been  fully  described  by  the 

inventors  in  a  paper  road  before  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers ;  and  also  in  an  excel- 
lent treatise  on  locks  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Weale's 
series  of  useful  manuals.  This  lock  is  essen- 
tially a  tumbler-lock,  it  being  fitted  up  with 
no  less  than  six  tumblers  ;  and  the  key  has  to 
raise,  by  a  series  of  steps,  these  before  the  bolt 
is  free  to  move.  It  will  be  obvious,  that  unless 
the  key  is  exactly  fitted  to  move  these,  there  is  no  chance  of  moving  the  bolt.  In  this 
paper  already  alluded  to  Mr.  Chubb  says : — 

'The  number  of  changes  which  may  be  effected  on  tho  keys  of  a  three-inch 
drawer-lock  is  1x2x3x4x5x6  =  720,  the  number  of  different  combinations 
which  may  bo  made  on  the  six  steps  of  imequal  lengths  without  altering  tho  length  of 
either  step.  The  height  of  the  shortest  step  is  however  capable  of  being  reduced,  20 
times  ;  and  each  time  of  being  reduced,  the  720  combinations  may  be  repeated ;  there- 
fore 720  x  20  =  14,400  changes.'  By  effecting  changes  of  this  character,  therefore, 
almost  any  number  of  combinations  can  be  produced.  The  Bramah  lock  has  been  long 
celebrated,  and  most  deservedly  so.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  lock  was  picked 
by  Mr.  Hobbs  after  having  the  lock  in  his  possession  for  sixteen  days,  it  appears  to  us 
that  it  most  fully  justifies  the  boast  made  by  Mr.  Bramah  in  his  '  Dissertation  on  the 
Construction  of  Locks.'  '  Being  confident,'  he  says,  '  that  I  have  contrived  a  security 
which  no  instrument  but  its  proper  key  can  reach,  and  which  may  be  so  applied  as 
not  only  to  defy  the  art  and  ingenuity  of  the  most  skilful  workman,  but  to  render  the 
iitmost  force  ineffectual,  and  thereby  to  secure  what  is  most  valued  as  well  from  dis- 
honest servants  as  from  the  midnight  ruffian,  I  think  myself  at  liberty  to  declare  (what 
nothing  but  the  discovery  of  an  infallible  remedy  would  justify  my  disclosing)  that  aU 
dependence  on  the  inviolable  security  of  locks,  even  of  those  which  are  constructed  on 
the  best  principle  of  any  in  general  iise,  is  fallacious.'  He  then  proceeds  to  demonstrate 
the  imperfections  of  ordinary  locks,  and  to  describe  his  own. 

'The  body  of  a  Bramah  lock  may  be  considered  as  formed  of  two  concentric  brass 
barrels,  the  outer  one  fixed,  and  the  inner  rotating  within  it._  The  inner  barrel  has 
a  proiecting  stud,  which,  while  the  barrel  is  rotating,  comes  m  contact  with  the  bolt 
in  such  a  way  as  to  shoot  or  lock  it ;  and  thus  the  stud  serves  the  same  pui-pose  as 
the  bit  of  an  ordinary  key,  rendering  the  construction  of  a  bit  to  the  Bramah  key 
unnecessary.  If  the  barrel  can  be  made  to  rotate  to  the  right  or  left,  the  bolt  can  bo 
locked  or  iinlocked,  and  the  problem  is,  therefore,  how  to  insure  tho  rotation  of  the 
barrel  The  key,  which  has  a  pipe  or  hollow  shaft,  is  inserted  in  the  keyhole  upon 
the  pin,  and  is  then  turned  round;  but  there  must  be  a  mce  adjustment  of  the  me- 
chanism of  the  barrel  before  this  turning  round  of  the  key  and  tho  barrel  can  be  in- 
sured The  barrel  has  an  external  groove  at  right  ang  es  to  the  axis,  penetrating  to 
a  certain  depth  ;  audit  has  also  several  internal  longitudinal  grooves  from  end  to 
Pnrr  In  Sese  internal  grooves  thin  pieces  of  steel  are  able  to  shde,  in  a  direction 
Wlel         th  "^^^^^^^^        barrel.    A  thin  plate  of  steel,  called  the  locking  plate  is 

S  tr  -S^n^  tS^^^^nSl^^ 
o  fa  af'IJectVthe  individual  kde.    All  the  slides 

that  their  grooves  shall  come  to  the  same  P^^^.^^^^^^^^^^^^  to  S  rent 

points  in  the  lengths  of  the  ^^^^^'-^  ,^       '.f-^^^^^^^^^  notdies  may  be  insured, 

distances  in  the  barrel,  in  order  that  this  juxtapos  tioii  oi  ti^/  j     equal  in 

This  is  effected  by  the  key  which  l-s  notches  or  clefts  at  ^^.-^^n  th'e'L/ls  in- 
number  to  the  slides,  and  made  to  ^^^tiie  ends  of  t he  si  ^^^^.^^ 
sorted;  the  key  presses  shde,  an  pussies  i  so  fa^^  are  pfished  to  the  exact 
perm  t;  and  al   these ^  depths  are    uch  th^^^^^ 


position  where  their  notches  all  lie  in  the  same  plane ; 
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plate,  and  the  barrel  ca.  U  t.en  turned/-^-  -^^-^^^  ^ 
L  this  work  the  details  of  construct|on  are  given  J^  f  '^^^^^^^  bewail,  have 
The  American  _  bank  locks,  espemlly  ha^^^ 


ex- 


The  American  oanK  iocks,         "^v  ^  .__ 

cited  much  attention.    Their  En^hsh  Patent  doscnbes     tlms^^  ^^^^^ 

•The  object  of  the  present  improvements  is  constxucung  j^^o.^eable 
manner  thi  the  interior  arrangements,  or  the  combination  of  the  inter  


aents,  or  tue  comuiudLiuu  vj^.       —  . 
pa;isTmay  be  changed  at  pleasure  -cording  to  the  f.;^^^^^^^^^ 

Sio  key,  4thout  the  necessity  of  f  ^i^^S^"/ J^^^^X^^^^  locks  constrncted  on 

or  removing  the  lock  or        Pf^  thereof  from  the  door^^  1^^^^^^^^   or  thromng  out 

this  plan  tlTe  key  may  be  f  ^^^'\t^arS;r  W  P^^^^' 
the  bolt  of  P^X  tyC^^^^^ 

which  correspond  to/^^f.f .  Jf.^J  is  unlocked  or  the  bolt  ^dthdrawn,  upon  which 
this  form  is  retained  until  the  lock  i^s  un  ockea  reference  to  each 

the  internal  moveab  e  parts  ret-n   o     J^^ToTb^  b  to  their  original 

other ;  but  these  f  f  J^^^^^^^;;  ^J, 'f^^^^^  the  key  by  which  they 

position,  except  by  a  key  ol  ttie  precise  lorm  locking.    The  key  is  change- 

able  at  pleasure,  and  the  ^"^^^^J^^  ^^^^^  ^^^il  the  act  of  unlocking  by  the  same 
to  the  key  employed,  and  retains  ^^^""rf,  ^         loci,  jg  again  changeable  at  plea- 

following  description  is  borrowed  from  Mr.  Charles  Tombnsons    Treatise  on  tlie 

mTn"ui:'S<Ln"locks  became  known  in  England,  Mr,  Hobbs  undertook 
theZerin  end^e  of  their  manufacture,  and  their  introduction  into  the  commercial 
worl7  S  a  lock  as  that  just  described  must  necessainly  be  a  complex  piece  of 
mechanismTit  is  intended  for  use  in  the  doors  of  receptacles  containing  property  of 
gre?t  value;  and  the  aim  has  been  to  baffle  all  ^^e  methods  at  present  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
kicking  locks,  by  a  combination  of  mechanism  necessarily  elaborate.  Such  a  lock 
S  of  necessity  be  costly;  but  in  order  to  supply  the  demand  for  a  small  ock  at 
moderate  price,  Mr.  Hobbs  has  introduced  what  he  f ^  F'^^^i-^T^ J^f^^". 
modification  of  the  ordinary  six-tumbler  lock.  It  bears  an  affimty  to  the  lock  ot 
Messrs.  Day  and  Newall,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  attempt  to  introduce  the  same  pnn- 
ciple  of  security  against  picking,  while  avoiding  the  complexity  of  the  changeable 
lock.  The  distinction  which  Mr.  Hobbs  has  made  between  secure  and  insecure  locks 
will  be  understood  from  the  following  proposition :  viz.  '  that  whenever  the  parts  ot 
a  lock  which  come  in  contact  with  the  key  are  so  affected  by  any  pressure  applied  to 
the  bolt,  or  to  that  portion  of  the  lock  by  which  the  bolt  is  withcWn,  as  to  indicate 
the  points  of  resistance  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  bolt,  such  a  lock  can  be  picked. 
Fig  1401  exhibits  the  internal  mechanism  of  this  new  patent  lock.  It  contains  tne 
usual  contrivances  of  tumblers  and  springs,  with  a  key  cut  into  steps  to  suit  the  dif- 
ferent heights  to  which  the  tumblers  must  be  raised.  The  key  is  shown  separately 
in  Jiff.  1402.    But  there  is  a  small  additional  piece  of  mechanism,  m  which  the 

1402 


1400 


tutnbler  siiimp  shown  at  s  \nfigs.  1400  and  1401  is  attached  ;  which  piece  is  intended 
to  work  under  or  behind  the  bolt  of  the  lock.    In  jig.  1401,  h  is  the  bolt;  t  t  is  the 
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front  or  forompsb  of  tlio  range  of  six  tumblers,  each  of  which  has  the  usual  slot  mrl 
notches  In  other  tu.nblor-locks  the  stump  or  stud  which  moveralon  AJl^^^^^ 
riveted  to  the  bolt,  m  such  muuner  that,  if  any  pressure  be  appliedTn^n  attem^  to 
vnthdravv  the  bolt,  tlie  stump  becomes  pressed  against  the  edges  of  the  tumblers  and 
bites  or  bmds  against  them.  How  far  their  biting  facilitates  the  pic W  of  a  lo^k 
vill  be  shown  further  on  ;  but  it  will  suffice  here  to  say,  that  the  movable  lion  g  ^cn 
to  the  stump  in  the  Hobbs  lock  transfers  the  pressure  to  another  quarter  Tlie  stumn 
s^s  riveted  to  a  peculiarly-shaped  piece  of  metal  h  p  {Jig.  1400),  the  hole  in  the  centre 
of  which  fits  upon  a  centre  or  pin  in  a  recess  formed  at  the  back  of  the  bolt  the 
piece  moves  easily  on  its  centre,  but  is  prevented  from  so  doing  spontaneously' by  a 
small  binding  spring.  The  mode  in  which  this  small  moveable  piece  takes  part  in  Ihe 
n  •  P^'°P^^  applied  in  the  usull  way,  the 

tumb  ors  are  all  raised  to  the  proper  heights  for  allowing  the  stump  to  pass  hori- 
zontally through  the  grating;  but  should  there  be  an  attempt  made,  either  by  a  false 
ivey  or  by  any  other  instrument,  to  withfew  the  bolt  before  the  tumblers  are  pro- 
perly rais^od,  the  stump  becomes  an  obstacle.  Meeting  with  an  obstruction  to  its 
passage  the  stump  turns  the  piece  to  which  it  is  attached  on  its  centre,  and  moves  the 
arm  ot  the  piece  so  that  it  shall  come  into  contact  with  a  stud  riveted  into  the  case 
ot  tno  lock ;  and  in  this  position  there  is  a  firm  resistance  against  the  withdrawal  of 
tlie  bolt,  i  he  tumblers  are  at  the  same  moment  released  from  the  pressure  of  the 
stump.  There  is  a  dog  or  lever  d,  whicli  catches  into  the  top  of  the  bolt,  and 
thereby  serves  as  an  additional  security  against  its  being  forced  back.  At  /c  is  the 
drill-pm  on  which  the  pipe  of  the  key  works;  and  ?•  is  a  metal  piece  on  which  the 
tumblers  rest  Avhen  the  key  is  not  operating  upon  them. 

Another  lock,  patented  by  Mr.  Hobbs  in  1852,  has  for  its  object  the  absolute 
closing  of  the  key- hole  di:ring  the  process  of  locking.  The  key  does  not  work  or 
turn  on  its  own  centre,  but  occupies  a  small  cell  or  chamber  in  a  revolving  cylinder 
which  IS  turned  by  a  fixed  handle.  The  bit  of  the  moveable  key  is  entirely  separable 
from  the  shaft  or  stem,  into  which  it  is  screwed,  and  may  be  detached  by  turning 
round  a  small  milled  headed  thumb-screw.  The  key  is  placed  in  the  key-hole  in 
the  usual  way,  but  it  cannot  turn  ;  its  circular  movement  round  the  stem  as  an  axis 
IS  prevented  by  the  internal  mechanism  of  the  lock ;  it  is  left  in  the  key-hole,  and 
the  Stem  is  detached  from  it  by  unscrewing.  By  turning  the  handle,  the  key-bit, 
which  is  left  in  the  chamber  of  the  cylinder,  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  works 
of  the  lock,  so_  as  to  shoot  and  withdraw  the  bolt.  This  revolution  may  take  place 
whether  the  bit  of  the  moveable  key  occupy  its  little  cell  in  the  plate  or  not ;  only 
with  this  difference— that  if  the  bit  be  noi  in  the  lock,  the  plate  revolves  without 
acting  upon  any  of  the  tumblers ;  but  if  the  bit  be  in  its  place,  it  raises  the  tumblers 
in  tlie  proper  way  for  shooting  or  withdrawing  the  bolt.  It  will  be  understood  that 
there  is  only  one  key-hole,  namely,  that  through  which  the  divisible  key  is  in- 
serted ;  the  other  handle  or  fixed  key  working  through  a  hole  in  the  cover  of  the 
lock  only  just  large  enough  to  receive  it,  and  not  being  removable  from  the  lock. 
As  soon  as  the  plate  turns  round  so  far  as  to  enable  the  key-bit  to  act  upon  the 
tumblers,  the  key-hole  becomes  entirely  closed  by  the  plate  itself,  so  that  tlie  actual 
locking  is  elFected  at  the  very  time  when  all  access  to  the  interior  through  the  key- 
hole is  cut  off.  When  the  bolt  has  been  shot,  the  plate  comes  round  to  its  original 
position,  it  uncovers  the  key-hole,  and  exhibits  the  key-bit  occupying  the  little  cell 
into  which  it  had  been  dropped ;  the  stem  is  then  to  be  screwed  into  the  bit,  and  the 
latter  withdrawn.  It  is  one  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  that  the  key  has  to  be 
screwed  and  unscrewed  when  used;  but  through  this  arrangement  the  key-hole 
becomes  a  sealed  book  to  one  who  has  not  the  right  key.  Nothing  can  be  moved, 
provided  the  bit  and  stem  of  the  key  be  both  left  in ;  but  by  leaving  in  the  lock  the 
former  without  the  latter,  the  plate  can  rotate,  the  tumblers  can  be  lifted,  and  the 
bolt  can  be  shot. 

ItOCVST  TR£Ei  A  North  American  tree,  the  Robinia  pseudacacia.  '  It  grows 
most  abundantly  in  the  soitthcrn  States ;  but  it  is  prettj^  generally  diffiised  through 
the  whole  country.  It  sometimes  exceeds  four  feet  in  diameter  and  seventy  feet  in 
height.  The  locust  is  one  of  the  very  few  trees  planted  by  the  Americans.'  This 
wood  is  much  used  for  ships'  tree-nails,  and  is  employed  for  stakes  and  pales. 

The  wood  of  the  Hymenma  Courbaril  is  also  known  as  locust  wood. 

XiODE  (a  mining  term).  A  mineral  lode,  or  a  mineral  vein,  is  the  name  given  to 
n  fissure  in  tlie  crust  of  the  earth  which  has  been  filled  in  with  metalliferous  matter. 
The  miner  gives  the  same  name  lode  to  a  fissure  filled  with  quartz,  carlionate  of  lime, 
&c",  but  then  he  says  the  lode  is  not  '  mineralised,'  confining  the  word  '  mineral '  to 
metalliferous  matter. 

Tlio  term  vein  has  frequently  led  to  tlie  idea  that  it  expresrjcs  the  condition  of 
Bomething  analogous  to  the  blood-vessels  of  the  animal  body,  to  which  a  lode  has  not 
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in  the  remotest  degree  any  resemblance.  During  some  primary  convulsions,  the 
crust  of  the  earth  has  been  cracked,  these  fissnres  haying,  of  course,  some  special  re- 
lation to  the  direction  of  the  force  Tvhich  produced  them.  These  cracks  have  during 
ages  of  submergence  been  tilled  in,  according  to  some  law  of  pola,rity,  with  mineral 
matter,  the  character  of  the  lode  having  generally  some  special  relation  to  its  direc- 
tion.'   See  Mining.  ,    ^    s  •   .  i         j  j? 

I.OGWOOD  {Bois  de  Campccke,  Bois  bleu,  Pr. ;  Blauholz,  Ger.)  is  the  wood  ot 
the  HcBmatoxylon  Campechiamm,  a  native  tree  of  Central  America,  grown  m  J  amaica 
since  1716.  It  was  first  introduced  into  England  in  the  reign  of  Ehzabeth,  but  as  it 
afforded  to  the  unskilful  dyers  of  her  time  a  fugitive  colour,  it  was  not  only  prohibited 
from  being  used,  under  severe  penalties,  but  was  ordered  to  be  burned  wherever  found, 
by  a  law  passed  in  the  23rd  year  of  her  reign.  The  same  prejudice  existed,  and  the 
same  law  was  enacted  against  indigo.  At  length,  after  a  century  of  absurd  prohibition, 
these  two  most  valuable  tinctorial  matters,  by  which  all  our  hats,  and  the  greater  part 
of  our  woollen  cloths,  are  dyed,  were  allowed  to  be  used.  The  logwood  tree  grows 
from  40  to  50  feet  high,  the  stems  are  cut  into  logs  of  about  3  feet  long,  the  bark  and 
white  sap  (alburnum)  of  which  are  chipped  off,  the  heart  or  red  part  only  being  sent 
to  England.  Chevreul  gave  the  constituents  of  logwood  as  volatile  oil,  hcematin,  resin- 
ous matter,  tannin,  glutinous  matter,  aottic  acid,  sundry  salts  of  lime,  with  alumina, 
silica,  manganese,  and  iron.  The  decoction  of  logwood  is  of  a  deep  dull  red,  which  is 
rendered  paler  and  of  a  brighter  colour  by  acids.  Alkalis  give  it  a  purplish  or  violet 
colour.  Acetate  of  lead  causes  a  blue,  alum  a  violet  precipitate ;  the  salts_  of  iron 
make  it  a  dark  violet  blue,  gelatine  forming  a  reddish  precipitate  with  it.  The 
colouring  principle  of  logwood  is  a  crystallisable  substance  known  as  hematoxylin, 
which  contains  C'H'O''  (C'«H"0«). 

Old  wood,  with  black  bark  and  with  little  of  the  white  alburnum,  is  preferred. 
Logwood  is  denser  than  water,  specific  gravity,  1'057,  very  hard,  of  a  fine  compact 
grain,  and  almost  indestructible  by  the  atmospheric  elements ;  it  has  a  sweet  and 
astringent  taste,  and  a  peculiar  but  inoffensive  smell,  and  will  take  a  fine  polish. 

When  chipped  logwood  is  for  some  time  exposed  to  the  air,  it  loses  a  portion  of  its 
dyeing  power.  Its  decoction  absorbs  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  then  acquires 
the  property  of  precipitating  with  gelatine,  which  it  had  not  before.  The  dry  extract 
of  logwood,  made  from  an  old  decoction,  affords  only  a  fugitive  colour. 

For  its  applications  in  dyeing,  see  Black  Dye  ;  Calico  Printing  ;  Dyeing  ;  Hat 
Dyeing,  &c. 

Imports  of  Logwood. 


1871 

1872 

Tons 

£ 

Tons 

£ 

From  France     .       .       •  . 
„    United  States  . 
„     Spanish  "West  Indies . 
,,    Hayti  and  Domingo  .  . 
,,    Mexico  .... 
„    British  "West  Indies  . 
„     British  Honduras 
„     Other  countries. 

649 
705 
190 
2,832 
1,009 
24,059 
9,174 
728 

4,885 
4,765 
2,090 
12,791 
7,693 
115,957 
43,550 
4,080 

616 

4,319 
2,099 
32,792 
5,660 
635 

4,004 

23,864 
18,220 
157,346 
25,693 
3,908 

Total  . 

39,346 

195,801 

46,021 

233,035 

IiOXIXCITE.    An  arsenide  of  iron,  resembling  mispickel.    It  is  occasionally 
auriferous,  and  has  been  worked  for  gold  at  Eeichenstein  in  Silesia.    See  Pyrites. 
IiOOKING  GIiASS.    See  Mihrors. 

IiOOIMC  {Metier  a  tisser,  Fr. ;  Weberstuhl,  Ger.)  is  the  ancient  and  well-known 
machine  for  weaving  cloth  by  the  decussation  of  a  series  of  parallel  threads,  which 
run  lengthwise,  called  the  warp  or  chain,  with  other  threads  thrown  transversely  with 
the  shuttle,  called)  the  woof  or  weft.    See  JAcauAKD  Loom  and  Weaving. 

ZiOVACX:.  The  Levistictim  officinale,  an  umbelliferous  plant,  with  aromatic 
fruit. 

IiTTBRICAMTS.  Oleaginous  or  fatty  bodies  employed  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
the  friction  between  two  parts  of  a  machine  or  carriage. 

XiirBRICATZN'G  OIIi.  This  name  has  recently  been  specially  given  to  an  oil 
or  grease  prepared  from  tlie  mineral  naphthas.  It  ought  to  have  a  specific  gravity 
varying  from  0-920  to  0'950,  and  to  possess  but  a  very  slight  odour.   Although  it 
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contain  paraflin,  yet  it  ought  not  to  deposit  any  when  cooled  to  2°  Cent,  See 
Naphtha. 

XiUBRICATIOKT.  Tho  lubrication  of  the  wheel  and  axle  of  railway  carriages  is 
effected  by  a  land  of  soap :  a  combination  of  cocoa-nut  oil  or  palm  oil,  or  ordinary  fats, 
with  soda  being  tho  '  grease '  with  which  the  boxes  are  filled.  Tlie  heat  produced 
by  the  friction  molts  the  grease,  and  it  flows  out  upon  tlio  parts  in  motion  tlirough  an 
opening  in  tho  bottom  of  the  box.  Heavy  machinery,  such  as  pumping-engines, 
require  tenacious  bodies  as  their  lubricants,  while  the  finer  parts  must  be  carefully 
oiled  with  oils  as  free  as  possible  from  any  of  the  fatty  acids.  Spinning  machinery, 
for  example,  must  be  lubricated  with  tho  finest  oils,  or,  as  it  is  found  to  be  still  better, 
with  those  peculiar  liydro-carbon  compounds,  as  parafiin,  glycerine,  and  the  like. 
Tlio  following  is  a  simple  and  elBcacious  plan  of  lubricating  the  joints  and  bearings 
of  machinery  by  capillary  attraction,  the  inyontion  of  Edward  Woolsey,  Esq. : — 

Fig.  1403  represents  a  tin  cup,  which  has  a  small  tin  tube  A,  which  passes  through 
the  bottom.    It  may  have  a  tin  cover  to  keep  out  the  dust. 

Fiff.  1404  is  a  plan  of  the  same. 

Fiff.  1405  is  a  section  of  the  same.  Oil  is  poured  into  the  cup,  the  one  end  of  a 
worsted  or  cotton  thread  is  dipped  into  the  oil,  and  the  other  end  passed  througli  tho  tube. 

The  capillary  attraction  causes  the  oil  to  ascend  and  pass  over  the  orifice  of  the  tube, 
whence  it  gradually  descends,  and  drops  slower  or  quicker  ao<;ording  to  the  length  of 
the  thread  or  its  thickness,  vmtil  every  particle  of  oil  is  drawn  over  by  this  capillary 
siphon.  The  tube  is  intended  to  be  put  into  the  bearings  of  shafts,  &c.,  and  is  made 
of  any  size  that  may  be  wished.  If  oil,  or  other  liquids,  is  desired  to  be  dropped  upon  a 
grindstone  or  other  surface,  this  cup  can  have  a  handle  to  it,  or  be  hung  from  the  ceiling. 

Fig.  1406.  It  is  frequently  required  to  stop  the  capillary  action  when  the  machinery 
is  not  going ;  and  this  has  been  effected  by  means  of  a  tightening  screw,  which  passes 
through  a  screw  boss  in  the  cover  of  the  cup,  and  presses  against  the  internal  orifice 
of  the  tube,  preventing  the  oil  from  passing. 

Fig.  1407.  As  when  these  screw  cups  are  used  upou  beams  of  engines  and  moving 
bearings,  the  screw  is  apt  to  be  tightened  by  the  motion ;  and  also,  as  the  action 
of  the  screw  is  uncertain,  from  the  workman  neglecting  to  screw  it  dowTi  sufiB.ciently, 
it  answers  best  to  take  out  the  capillary  thread  when  the  lubrication  is  not  required; 
and  to  effect  this  easily,  a  tin  top  is  fixed  to  the  cup,  with  a  round  pipe  soldered  to  it ; 

this  pipe  has  a  slit  in 

-'TP''^  1406  i.A,  1,10"        it,  like  a  pencil-case,  and 

^^^1  1405  _J^^      r-^        I   allows  a  bolt  b  to  slide 

^         ^  ^  easily.    In  fig.  1408  tho 

bolt  is  down ;  'va.fig.  1409 
the  bolt,  which  is  a  piece 
of  brass  wire,  is  drawn 
up,  and  thus  the  flowing 
of  the  oil  is  checked.  In 
fig.  1409  it  will  be  ob- 
served, that  tho  bolt  is 
kept  in  its  place  by  its 
head  c,  resting  in  a  lateral 
slit  in  the  pipe,  and  it 
cannot  be  drawn  out  on 
account  of  the  pin  e. 
One  end  of  the  thread  is 
fastened  to  the  eye-hole 
at  the  bottom  of  the  bolt, 
and  the  other  end  is  tied 
to  a  small  wire  which 
crosses  the  lower  orifice 
of  the  tube  at  d,  and 
which  is  shown  in  plan, 
\fi^..  1410. 

Tho  saving  by  this 
plan,  instead  of  pouring 
oil  into  the  bearings,  is 
2  gallons  out  of  3,  while 
tho  bearings  are  better 
oiled. 

Tho  saving  in  labonr 
considerable  whore 

there  are  many  joints  to  keep  oiled  three  or  four  times  a  day ;  and  the  workman  does 
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not,  with  this  apparatus,  run  the  U^n.  c^^t^^^^^^^^ 

the  cotton  or  worsted  thread,  pass  a  long  thread  through  the  „^ 

and  then  draw  the  two  ends  through  the  tube  by  a  fine  wo  w^^^^^^  J t,  one 

end  on  one  side  of  the  cross-wire  d.  and  the  other  end  on  the  oUaer  ^^^^-^^^  Pj^^ 

the  cover  on,  and  the  bolt  in  the  position  shown  in  Ag.  1*09 '  ™'  the  exact  length 

two  ends  of  the  thread,  and  tying  them  across  the  wire  d_,  you  ^f^J'^^  f^^^^^^^^ 

required.    When  you  wish  to  see  the  quantity  of  o,  remaamng 

bolt  must  be  dropped,  as  in  Jiff.  1408,  and  you  can  then  lift  the  cover  J  l^tt^^J^y 

without  breaking  the  thread,  and  replenish  with  oil.    The  figures  an  the  woodcut 

^'^^SBi'SlTCHBS.  The  importance  of  this  manufacture  has  been  shown 
by  Mr.  Tomlinson  in  a  communication  made  by  that  gentleman  to  the  '  "f^^^ 
sLetyof  Arts.'  'It  has  been  estimated,' he  says  'that  ^^^^  J^S^^^^/^^  J^^^^^ 
manufocturers  of  phosphorus  are  now  producing  at  the  rate  of  300,000  lbs  of  common 
Xosphorus  per  annum,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  consumed  in  making  lucifer 
Sche°  ^compounding  the  emulsion  for  tipping  the  matches,  the  German  manu- 
facturers make  three  pounds  of  phosphorus  suffice  for  five  or  six  millions  of  ma  ches. 
•  H  we  suppose  only  one-half  of  the  French  and  English  annual  product  of  phosphorus 
to  be  employed  in^  making  matches,  this  will  give  us  250,000,000,000  of  matches  as 
the  annual  product  consequent  on  the  consumption  of  one-half  of  the  French  and 
English  phosphorus.  We  need  not  suppose  this  to  be  an  exaggerated  statemen  ^hen 
we  consider  the  daily  product  of  some  of  our  match  manufactories.  ^  lately  h.ul  occa- 
sion to  describe  the  processes  of  a  London  factory,  which  produces  2  500,000  matches 
daily.  For  this  purpose,  fouftoen  3-inch  planks  are  cut  up  each  plank  Produces  30 
blocks;  each  block,  of  the  dimensions  of  11  inches  long,  4^  inches  wide  and  3  inches 
thick,  produces  100  slices;  each  slice  31  splints;  each  splint  2  matches:  thus  we 
have— 14  x  30  x  100  x  31  x  2  =  2,604,000  matches  as  the  day  s  work  of  a  single  factory 
in  London.  At  Messrs.  Dixon's  factory,  near  Manchester,  from  6,000,000  to  9,000,000 
of  matches  are  produced  daily.'  .  , 

The  lucifer  matches  formerly  employed  for  procuring  a  light  were  the  wooden 
sulphur  matches,  coated  with  a  paste  containing  phosphorus,  which,  when  dry,  would 
ignite  by  friction.  To  prepare  tlie  paste,  phosphorus  was  melted  with  a  certain 
quantity  of  water  at  120°,  the  requisite  proportion  of  nitrate,  with  a  small  proportion 
of  chlorate  of  potash,  was  dissolved  in  this  water,  a  small  quantity  of  binoxide  ot 
manganese  or  red  lead  added,  and  the  liquid  thickened  with  gum ;  the  whole  was 
well  triturated  together  in  a  mortar  till  the  globules  of  phosphorus  ceased  to  be 
visible  to  the  eye,  and  the  mass  was  coloured  with  Prussian  blue  or  with  minium. 
The  points  of  the  matohes  were  dipped  into  this  paste,  and  then  cautiously  dried  in  a 
stove.  The  use  of  the  gum  was  to  servo  as  a  varnish  to  protect  the  phosphorus  from 
oxidation  by  the  air. 

For  the  rapid  manufacture  of  the  wooden  splints  for  lucifer  matohes,  a  patent  was 
obtained  by  Mi-.  Keuben  Partridge,  in  March  1842.  He  employed  a  perforated 
metallic  plate,  having  a  steel  face,  strengthened  by  a  bell-metal  back  ;  see  fys.  1411, 
1412.  The  size  of  the  perforations  must  depend  on  that  of  the  desired  splints  ;  but 
they  must  be  as  close  together  as  possible,  that  there  may  bo  a  very  small  blank 
space  between  them,  otherwise  the  plate  would  afford  too  great  a  resistance  to  the 
passage  of  the  wood.  By  this  construction,  the  whole  area  of  the  block  of  wood 
may  be  compressed  laterally  into  the  countersunk  openings,  and  forced  through  tho 
holes,  which  are  slightly  countersunk  to  fiivour  the  entrance  and  separation  of  the 
wooden  fibres.  Fig.  1411  represents  the  face  of  one  of  these  plates  ;  and  fig.  1412  is 
a  rectangular  section  through  the  plate.  A  convenient  size  of  plate  is  3  inches  broad, 
6  inches  long,  and  1  inch  thick.  Tho  mode  of  pressing  is  by  fixing  the  back  of  the 
plate  against  a  firm  resisting  block  or  bearing,  having  an  aperture  equal  to  the  area 
of  the  perforations  in  the  plate,  and  then  placing  the  end  of  the  piece  or  pieces  of 
wood  in  tho  direction  of  the  grain  against  the  fixce  of  the  plate  within  the  area  of  the 
perforated  portion.  A  plunger  or  lever,  or  other  suitable  mechanical  agent,  being 
tlion  applied  to  the  back  or  reverse  end  of  the  piece  of  wood,  it  may  be  forced  through 
the  perforations  in  the  plate,  being  first  split  as  it  advances  by  the  cutting  edges  of 
the  holes,  and  afterwards  compressed  and  driven  through  the  perforations  in  the 
plate,  coming  out  on  the  opposite  side  or  back  of  tho  plate  in  the  form  of  a  multitude 
of  distinct  splints,  agreeably  to  the  shapes  and  dimensions  of  tho  perforations. 

The  first  stage  in  the  manufacture  of  lucifers  is  the  cutting  the  wood,  which  is  done, 
according  to  the  extent  of  tho  manufiictory,  either  by  hand  or  by  machinery.  This, 
as  well  as  tho  subsequent  process  of  counting  and  placing  the  matches  in  frames,  is  in 
itself  necessarily  free  from  any  inconvenience  or  evil  consequences  ;  nor  does  it  appear 
that  tho  third  stage,  which  consists  of  molting  the  sulphur  and  dipping  the  heads  of 
the  matches  in  it,  produces  any  inconvenience.   The  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
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stages  comprise  tbo  grinding,  mullering,  and  mixing  of  the  explosive  compound  ;  tlie 
process  of  dipping  the  matclies  in  it,  the  counting  and  boxing.  The  dipping,  counting, 


and  packing  appear  to  be,  according  to  Mr.  Geist,  the  only  departments  in  which  the 
■workpeople  are  in  any  way  affected  with  peculiar  complaints ;  we  would  even  limit 
the  appearance  of  the  jaw-disease  to  those  engaged  in  dipping— at  least,  all  that  wo 
have  examined  on  the  subject  were  unanimous  as  to  the  fact  that  dippers  only  were 
'  attxicked.  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  secrecy  observed  relative  to  the  proportions  of 
the  composition  ;  and  the  mixture  of  the  materials  is  generally  performed  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  manufactory,  or  by  a  confidential  workman.  Chlorate  of  potash  is 
considered  an  essential  ingredient  in  England  ;  but  in  the  manufactories  at  Niirnberg 
it  has  not  been  employed  for  a  number  of  years,  as  its  explosive  properties  much  en- 
dangered the  safety  of  the  buildings  and  the  limbs  of  the  workmen. 

The  composition  used  in  Niirnberg  consists  of  one- third  of  phosphorus,  of  gum- 
arabic  (which  is  eschewed  by  English  manufacturers  on  account  of  its  hygrometric 
property),  of  water,  and  of  colouring-matter,  for  which  either  minium  or  Prussian  blue 
is  employed.  If  ignition  be  required  without  a  flame,  the  quantity  of  phosphorus  is 
diminished,  or  nitrate  of  lead  is  added.  The  mixing  is  conducted  in  a  water-bath ;  and 
during  this  process,  and  as  long  as  the  phosphorus  is  being  ground  or  '  mullered,' 
copious  fumes  are  evolved.  The  dipping  is  performed  in  the  following  manner  :— The 
melted  composition  is  spread  upon  a  board  covered  with  cloth  or  leather,  and  the 
workman  dips  the  two  ends  of  the  matches  alternately  that  are  fixed  in  the  frame  ; 
and  as  this  is  done  with  great  rapidity,  the  disengagement  of  fumes  is  very  consider- 
able, and  the  more  liable  to  be  injurious,  as  they  are  evolved  in  a  very  concentrated 
form  close  to  the  face  of  the  workman.  This  department  is  generally  left  to  a  single 
workman  ;  and  the  average  number  that  he  can  dip  in  an  hour,  supposing  each  frame 
to  hold  3,000  matches,  would  bo  1,000,000. 

As  the  matches  have  been  dipped,  they  require  to  be  dried.  This  is  generally 
done  in  the  room  in  which  the  former  process  is  carried  on  ;  and  as  a  temperature  of 
from  80°  to  90°  Eahr.  is  necessary,  the  greatest  quantity  of  fumes  is  evolved  at  this 
stage.  When  the  matches  are  dried,  the  frames  are  removed'  from  the  drying-room, 
and  the  lucifers  are  now  ready  to  bo  counted  out  into  boxes.  As  this  is  done  with 
great  rapidity  they  frequently  take  fire,  and,  although  instantly  extingiiished  in  the 
sawdust  or  the  water  which  is  at  hand,  the  occurrence  gives  rise  to  an  additional  and 
frequent  evolution  of  fumes. 

The  composition  of  lucifer  matches  varies  greatly,  as  it  regards  the  proportions  of 
the  materials  employed.  lu  principle  they  are,  however,  as  we  have  described  thcm 
above  ;  everything  depending  on  the  ignition  of  the  phosphorus,  and  the  perfection  of 
u  lucifer  match  is  in  tipping  tlie  match  witli  a  composition  wliich  will  ignite  quietly 
upon  attrition  against  any  rough  surface,  but  which  is  uot  liable  to  ignition  by  such 
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pressure  as  it  may  bo  subjected  to  under  the  ordinary  condition  of  keeping  in  closed 
boxes.  _ 

According  to  Dr.  E.  Bottger,  in  Annalen  der  Chemie  und  Pharmaoie,  vol.  xlvii. 
p.  334,  the  best  composition  for  lucifer  matches  is — 

Parts  ,  I'arts 


Phosphorus  ....  4 

Nitre  10 

Fine  glue     ....  6 


Eed  ochre,  or  red  lead  .  .  5 
Smalt  2 


Convert  the  glue,  with  a  little  water,  by  a  gentle  heat  into  a  smaoth  jelly,  put  it  into 
a  slightly-warm  porcelain  mortar  to  liquefy ;  rub  the  phosphorus  down  through  this 
gelatine  at  a  temperature  of  about  140°  or  160°  Fahr. ;  add  the  nitre,  then  the  red 
powder,  and  lastly  the  smalt,  till  the  whole  forms  a  uniform  paste.  To  make  writing- 
paper  matches,  which  biirn  with  a  bright'  flame,  and  diffiise  an  agreeable  odour, 
moisten  each  side  of  the  paper  with  tincture  of  benzoin,  dry  it,  cut  it  into  slips,  and 
smear  one  of  their  ends  with  a  little  of  the  above  paste  by  means  of  a  hair-pencil. 
On  rubbing  the  said  end,  after  it  is  dry,  against  a  rough  surface  the  paper  will  take 
fire,  without  the  intervention  of  sulphur. 

To  form  hicifer  wood-matches  that  act  without  sulphur,  melt  in  a  flat -bottomed  tin 
pan  as  much  white  wax  as  will  stand  ^th  of  an  inch  deep ;  take  a  bundle  of  wooden 
matches  free  from  resin,  rub  their  ends  against  a  red-hot  iron  plate  till  the  wood  be 
slightly  charred  ;  dip  them  now  in  the  melted  wax  for  a  moment,  shake  them  well 
on  taking  them  out,  and  finally  dip  them  separately  in  the  above  viscid  paste.  When 
dry,  they  will  kindle  readily  by  friction. 

The  phosphorus  may  be  introduced  into  the  composition  of  lucifer  matches  in  the 
form  of  a  solution  in  bisulphide  of  carbon.  It  has  been  suggested  by  C.  Puscher  to 
employ  a  sulphide  of  phosphorus  in  the  place  of  pure  phosphorus. 

A  '  Safety  Lucifer  Match,'  as  it  is  called,  has  been  manufactured  at  Jonkoping  in 
Sweden  and  by  Bottger  in  Germany.  A  patent  was  obtained  in  this  country,  by 
Messrs.  Bryant  and  May,  for  this  match.  Its  peculiarity  consists  in  the  division  of 
the  combustible  ingredients  of  the  lucifer  between  the  match  and  the  friction-paper. 
In  the  ordinary  lucifer  the  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  chlorate  of  potash  or  nitre,  are 
all  together  on  the  match,  which  ignites  when  rubbed  against  any  rough  substance. 
In  the  Swedish  matches  these  materials  are  so  divided  that  the  phosphorus  is  placed 
on  the  sand-paper,  whilst  the  sulphur  and  a  minimum  amount  of  chlorate  or  nitrate 
of  potash  is  placed  on  the  match.  In  virtue  of  this  arrangement  it  is  only  when  the 
phosphorised  sand-paper  and  the  sulphurised  match  come  in  contact  with  each  other 
that  the  ignition  occurs.  Neither  match  nor  sand-paper,  singly  takes  fire  by  moderate 
friction  against  a  rough  surface.  The  phosphorus  used  in  the  sand-paper  for  these 
safety  matches  is  the  amorphous  variety  described  below. 

The  preparation  of  lucifer  matches  has  been  attended  with  much  human  suffering. 
Every  person  engaged  in  a  factory  of  this  kind  is  more  or  less  exposed  to  the  fumes 
of  phosphorus,  and  this  exposure  produces  a  disease  which  has  thus  been  described  by 
Mr.  Harrison  in  the  '  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Science': — 'This  disease,'  he  says, 
'  is  of  so  insidious  a  nature  that  it  is  at  first  supposed  to  be  common  toothache,  and 
a  most  serious  disease  of  the  jaw  is  produced  before  the  patient  is  fully  aware  of  his 
condition.  The  disease  gradually  creeps  on,  until  the  sufferer  becomes  a  miserable  and 
loathsome  object,  spending  the  best  period  of  his  life  in  the  wards  of  a  public  hospital. 
Many  patients  have  died  of  the  disease ;  many,  unable  to  open  their  jaws,  have 
hngered  with  carious  and  necrosed  bones  ;  others  have  suffered  dreadful  mutilations 
from  surgical  operations,  considering  themselves  happy  to  escape  with  the  loss  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  lower  jaw.' 

By  the  introduction  of  an  amorphous  phosphorus  discovered  by  M.  Schrotter, 
which  is  in  nearly  all  respects  unlike  the  ordinary  phosphorus,  except  in  combustibility, 
but  which  answers  exceedingly  well  for  the  manufacture  of  lucifer  matches,  this  disease 
IS  prevented,  the  manufactory  is  rendered  more  healthy,  and  the  boxes  of  matches 
themselves  less  dangerous. 

Lucifer  matches  are  now  manufactured  without  sulphur.  Letchford  employs 
paraffin  or  paraffin-oil  for  saturating  the  wood  :  these  ignite  rapidly,  and  burn 
regularly  with  little  or  no  smell.  Notice  and  approbation  are  due  to  the  persever- 
ing efforts  which  have  been  made  to  produce  friction  matches,  containing  neither 
ordinary  nor  amorphous  phosphorus.  Wiederhold  has  proved  that  lucifer  matches 
of  good  quality  may  be  made  with  chlorate  of  potash  and  hyposulphite  of  lead  •  a 
result  which  may  prove  most  valuable,  should  experience  show  it  to  be  attainable  on 
tlie  industrial  scale.  Other  matches  free  from  phospliorus  have  been  made  with  the 
following  mixtures,  which  are  given  by  Jettel :  chlorate  of  potash  4  parts,  sulphur 
1.  and  bichromate  of  potash,  0-4 ;  or,  chlorate  of  potash  7,  sulphiur  1,  bichiomato  of 
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potish  2,  and  nitrato  of  load  2  ;  or,  chlorate  of  potasli  8  parts,  bichromato  of  potash 
0-6,  and  sulphide  of  antimony  8.  Wioderhold's  mixture,  mentioned  above,  miiy  bo 
made  of  chlonito  of  potash  VS  parts,  hyposulphite  of  lead  2-6,  and  gum-arabic,  1. 

I.TriVIA.CKX:X.I<A,  or  Fire  Marble.  This  is  a  dark-brown  shelly  marble,  having 
brilliant  fiory  or  chatoyant  reflections  from  within.    See  Mahhlk. 

SiVXa'AR  CAUSTIC.  A  name  for  nitrate  of  silver,  when  fused  and  run  into 
cylindrical  moulds.  i  i     mr  n  i 

XiVPIN'lia'Z:  is  a  substance  of  a  gummy  appearance,  so  named  by  M.  Oussola, 
because  it  was  obtained  from  Lupines. 

XiVFUXilNE.  The  peculiar  bitter  aromatic  principle  of  the  hop,  Humulus  Lupu- 
lus.    See  Beer.  .  . 

X.USTRII«rG,  sometimes  spelled  and  pronounced  Lutestring  ;  a  peculiar  shining 

^'"liuTB  (from  Lutmi,  clay ;  Lut,  Fr. ;  Kitte,  BesMage,  Ger.)  is  a  pasty  or  loamy 
matter  employed  to  close  the  joints  of  chemical  apparatus,  or  to  coat  their  surlaces, 
and  protect  them  from  the  direct  action  of  flame.  Lutes  differ  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  vapours  which  they  are  destined  to  confine,  and  the  degree  of  heat  which  tUey 

are  to  be  exposed  to.  ^•„f„i.„ 

1.  lAite  of  linseed-meal,  made  into  a  soft  plastic  dough  with  water,  and  immediately 
applied  pretty  thick  to  junctions  of  glass,  or  stoneware,  makes  them  pertectly  tignt, 
hardens  speedilv,  resists  acids  and  ammoniacal  vapours,  as  also  a  moderate  degree  oi 
heat.  It  becomes  stronger  w^hen  the  meal  is  kneaded  with  milk,  hme-water,  or  solu- 
tion of  glue,  and  is  the  best  lute  for  fluo-silicic  acid,  fnr 

2.  Lute  of  thick  gum-water,  kneaded  with  clay,  and  u-on  fihngs,  serves  well  for 
permanent  junctions,  as  it  becomes  extremely  solid.  a   ^  r,TP 

3.  By  softening  in  water  a  piece  of  thick  brown  paper,  kneading  it  first  with  rye- 
flour  pa,ste,  and  then  with  some  potter's  clay,  till  it  acquire  the  proper  consistence,  a 
lute  is  formed  which  does  not  readily  crack  or  scale  off. 

4.  Lute,  consisting  of  a  strong  solution  of  glue  kneaded  into  ^,      J  J^* 
slaked  lime,  is  a  powerful  cement,  and,  with  the  addition  of  ^1^^^^;°^-^  ftor. 
the  lute  dJane-^  composition  adapted  to  mend  broken  vessels  of  porcelain  and  stone 

Skim-milk  cheese,  boiled  for  some  time  in  water,  and  then  triturated  into  paste 


ware. 
6 


'Ti^SlTiit  SouSuHnd  pipe.day.  in— d  into  » 

Bmooft  doue"  may  be  kept  long  soft  when  covered  in  a  cellar,  and  serves  admirably 
rSnc  add'.°apo«rs.  L  it  does  not  harden,  it  may  therefor,  be  appbed  and  taken 

"VcfoutchoritS' after  being  melted  in  a  spoon,  may  be  adyantageonsly  nsed  for 
securing  io  nts  ag^^^^^^^^^  \nA  acid  vaponrs,  in  emergences  when  noth.nj  e  se 

w  S  be' effectual ;  or  we  may  use  1  part  of  caoutchouc  dissolved  ,n  2  parts  of^  ^ot 
llnseed-oil,  and  woAed  up  with  pipe-clay  (3  parte)  into  a  plastic  mass.   It  bears  the 

^hltVluSrloS"^^^^       inverted  into  each  other       dongb  made  wit^ 

tr,"rring-pri^dple  of  the  ^^^fi^f'f^Jl^'tl  "J^'S 
pla'rSowi-S  to  the  height  of  about  three  feet,  and  cultmted  for  the  us,  of  dyers. 

'^SevlVlrtL^rstrsep.ar.te  th,  ««. 

j;^ri^pr£r?^:t.n"SiircK  " 

condensed  in  yellow  needles.  ,  ,  cottons  principally, 

It  is  valued  for  its  durability,  and  is  ^^J.^^J  J'^^^^JJjS  °  by  paper-hanging 
and  also  on  silks,  but  is  little  used  at  present  ^  ^^'''^^  f"  superseded  for  that 
manufacturers,  to  form  a  yellow  pigment,  but  has  with  acids  and  alkalis,  the 

^nr^osehj  quercitron  bark  and  P^'-'lf' ^'l^'^^l^^^^^^^  The  compound 

former  milng  the  colour  paler,  and  the  l^t^^^,  ^3  ^^'^^ 
which  it  forms  with  poUish  is  of  a  golden  '^o^o"  ' 

the  air,  by  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  at  l^^g^h  become^^  . 

It  forms  yello'w  compounds  ^^^li  t-;^^?^^^^^^^^^  and  with  sulphate  of 

with  the  salts  of  iron  it  produces  a  blackisU-giey  piei- 

copper  a  grocnish-brown  precipitate.  „r,iv5,iP-lv  so  in  water.— H.  K.  B. 

It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  etlior,  but  spaiingly  so  an  water. 
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TTTMIMB  C'*H»N  fCK-N).  A  volatile  nitryle  base,  discovered  by  Anderson 
in  bon!  oU    if  has  al?o^een  foind  in  shalo-naphtha,  coal-naphtha,  and  m  crude 

'^i^COPODIUM  C1.AVATUM.  The  spores  of  the  lycopodium  or  clnVinoss, 
,p^n"iX^X%hey  are  ^Y!^:^' ^^^t  ^^TaS ^£0^:^ 
^::^:'^Z!^:^S^,^^^^       candlcSh^yare  — s 

IvVia'iJ'sTO^^^^^^  or  Basanite.    A  flinty  variety  of  jasper,  used  on 

?f«  h.vc\ZZ  fine  textiu:e.  and  velvet-black  colour,  for  trying  the  purity  of 
^:;Te<SLZS:^  Ti^^^  aHoy  is  indicated  by  the  colour  left  on  the  stone 

^'^iV^I.rxTKrA^^^^^^^  -  -         incrustation  on 

kifaTfr"  cTSin  Cornish  mines.  It  is  named  after  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  According 
to  Tschermak,  it  is  a  mixture  of  langite  and  gypsum  .  ^  ,   ,  , 

to  iscnem        ^^.^^^  producing  a  favourite  fur  of  a  greyish-white  mth  dark  spots. 

Most  of  the  lynx-fur  is  imported  from  North  America,  and  is  obtained  from  the 
Canadian  lynx  {Felis  Canadensis). 


M 

MACAKOKTX  is  a  dough  of  fine  wheat-flour,  made  into  a  tubular  or  pipe  form,  of 
the  thickness  of  goose-quills,  which  was  first  prepared  in  Italy  and  introduced  into 
commerce  under  fhe  name  of  Italian  or  Genoese  paste.  The  wheat  for  this  purpose 
must  be  ground  into  a  coarse  flour,  called  gruato  semoide  hj  the  French,  by  means 
of  a  pair  of  light  mill-stones,  placed  at  a  somewhat  greater  distance  than  usual,  ihis 
semoule  is  the  substance  employed  for  making  the  dough.    See  yEiiMiciiu. 

MACE  is  a  somewhat  thick,  tough,  unctuous  membrane,  reticulated,  and  oi  a  yel- 
lowish-brown or  orange  colour.  It  forms  the  envelope  of  the  shell  of  the  fruit  of  the 
Mtiristica  moschata,  the  nutmeg.  It  is  dried  in  the  sun,  after  being  dipped  m  brine  ; 
sometimes  it  is  sprinkled  over  with  a  httle  brine,  before  packing,  to  prevent  the  risk 
of  moulding.  Mace  has  a  more  agreeable  flavour  than  nutmeg,  with  a  warm  and 
pun"-ent  taste.  It  contains  two  kinds  of  oil :  the  one  of  which  is  unctuous,  bland,  and 
of  the  consistence  of  butter ;  the  other  is  volatile,  aromatic,  and  thinner.  Mace  is 
used  as  a  condiment  in  cookery,  and  the  aromatic  oil  occasionally  in  medicine.  See 

MACHINES  FOR  THE  CUTTISffG-  OP  COAIi  IN  MINES.  Ilie  severe 
character  of  the  labour  of  the  coal-miner,  and  the  dangers  connected  with  bis  employ- 
ment have  led  to  several  mechanical  appliances,  by  which  the  task  of  '  hewing  coal ' 
might  be  lessened,  and  the  dangers  attendant  on  the  work  diminished.  No  one  has 
given  more  attention  to  the  subject  than  Mr.  William  Firth  of  Leeds,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  one  of  the  very  first  machines  which  have  been  successfully  employed  in 
the  cutting  of  coal  in  mines.  To  this  gentleman  we  owe  the  following  notice  of  the 
progress  made  within  the  past  century  in  this  direction : — 

'  In  1761  Michael  Menzies  of  Newcastle  obtained  a  patent  for  cutting  coal  in  mines, 
and  that  is  the  earliest  evidence  which  we  have  of  any  attempt  having  been  made  to 
produce  a  mechanical  coal-cutter ;  and  his  plans  ha%'ing  regard  to  the  time  at  which 
they  were  produced,  were  remarkable  for  their  ingenuity. 

'  Menzies'  specification  is  also  remarkable  in  other  respects,  as  showing  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  make  use  of  the  'fire-engine'  as  his  motor;  which  engine  had,  about 
two  years  previously,  through  the  improvements  of  "Watt  and  of  Smeaton,  attained  only 
to  so  much  perfection  as  to  become  a  doubtful  rival  to  the 'water  miln' or  'wind 
miln,'  and  the  '  horse  gin.' 

'By  the  power  of  one  or  other  of  these  agents,  he  proposed  to  give  motion  to  a  heavy 
iron  pick,  made  to  reciprocate  by  means  of  spears  and  chains,  carried  down  the  pit, 
and  with  wheels  and  horizontal  spears,  on  rollers,  extended  to  the  working  places,  and 
there  to  "  shear  "  the  coal  exactly  as  it  is  now  performed.  In  the  same  patent,  Menzies 
included  a  "  saw "  to  cut  the  coal ;  and  although  nothing  came  from  his  labours,  he 
displayed  so  much  mechanical  knowledge,  as  to  have  deserved  success;  and  his  failure 
was  evidently  due  to  the  absence  of  an  eligible  power,  and  not  to  his  deficiencies  as  a 
mechanic. 

'During  the  hundred  years  that  followed  these  events  more  than  a  hundred 
other  patents  were  applied  for,  and  granted  ;  but  amongst  them  all,  there  was 
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not  one  machine  that  approached  nearer  to  success  than  the  invention  of  Michael 
Menzios. 

'  This  fact  is  not  roforrod  to  in  disparagoraont  of  the  patentees,  for  there  were  many 
curious  de^^ces,  ingeniously  arranged ;  but  the  matter  is  referred  to  to  show  that  tlie 
object  excited  much  continuous  interest,  and  that  amongst  so  many  miscarriages,  our 
mechanics  were  still  hopeful. 

'  Amongst  these  devices  may  bo  enumerated  the  "  saw,"  "  catapult,"  battering 
ram,"  "plough,"  "rotary  wheel,"  "endless  chain,"  "planing  machine,"  and  many 
others  by  which  the  coal  was  to  .lae  either  crushed,  cut,  or  shared  out, 

*  There  had  been  no  suitable  power  made  known  for  driving  the  machines ;  and  it 
was  to  that  cause,  without  doubt,  that  so  many  failures  and  disappointments  were 
attributable.  The  steam-engine,  oven  when  it  attained  to  its  most  perfect  form,  is 
not  in  itself  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  because  steam  cannot  be  produced  near  to  the 
place  where  the  work  has  to  bo  done,  nor  can  it  be  carried  long  distances  in  an  effective 
condition,  by  reason  of  its  rapid  condensation.  Moreover,  an  escape  of  exhaust-steam 
could  not  bo  permitted  in  the  coal-mine,  because  of  its  tendency  to  soften  and  bring 
down  the  roof,  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  which  is  already  the  most  serious  and 
troiiblesome  part  of  coal-mining  operations.  ... 

•  Hydraulic  ppwer  might,  in  certain  cases,  be,  and  has  been  recently,  tried,  but  its 
unfavourable  conditions  exceed  its  advantages  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  coal  in  mines, 
,md  may  be  put  aside  from  present  considerations. 

'  But  in  compressed  air,  in  so  far  as  the  moving  power  is  concerned,  every  require- 
ment is  found ;  and  from  the  date  of  the  experiments  made  at  West  Ardsley  in  York- 
shire, in  1862,  the  question  was  undoubtedly  settled. 

'The  elastic  property  of  air  under  compression,  is  an  old  and  well-known  power; 
but  until  these  experiments  had  been  completed,  its  value  was  but  inaperfectly  under- 
stood, and  its  future  beneficial  influence  on  coal-mining  was  unappreciated. 

'  The  engine  for  compressing  the  air,  by  which  a  coal-cutting  machme  is  worked,  is 
generally  placed  on  the  surface,  near  to  the  top  of  the  shaft ;  a  receiver  is  fixed  in  close 
proximity  thereto,  and  the  air  is  taken  from  the  compresser  to  the  receiver,  which  is 
30  feet  in  length  and  4  feet  in  diameter. 

'  The  density  is  generally  of  about  three  atmospheres, 

'  Iron  pipes  of  sufficient  area  are  laid  on  from  the  receiver  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft, 
and  there  being  split  into  smaUer  sizes,  is  led  in  every  needed  direction  through  the 
roads  and  passages  of  the  mine,  exactly  as  the  gas  and  water  services  are  laid  on  in 

^"^AtThe  entrance  into  the  working  places,  screw  joints  or  stop-cocks  are  fixed  to  the 
iron  air-pipe,  at  which  point  an  india-rubber  nose,  50  or  60  yards  m  length  (as  the 
lenethof  the  "benk"  may  require)  is  screwed  on;  the  other  end  of  the  nose  isattached 
to  the  cutting  machine,  and  when  all  is  in  readiness,  the  tap  at  the  receiver  is  turned 
on,  and  the  air  rushes  down,  and  throughout  the  whole  service  of  pipes. 

'The  air  does  not  require  to  be  forced  from  the  receiver,  for  by  its  own  elasticity  it 
is  carried  forward  at  a  velocity  corresponding  to  its  own  density. 

'Apparently  it  loses,  if  the  arrangements  are  good,  but  little  of  its  power  by 
distance,  except  the  frictional  retardation;  and  machines  are  working  underground 
at  near  y  two  miles  distance  from  the  air-engine,  without  any  senous  loss  of 


Mrth's  Coal-Crating  Machine.-L  machine  which  °^?;y  ^'^/'mply  described  as  a  pkk 
1  1a  i,^,.;.,nTitnlW  and  worked  bv  a  crank  motion,  has  for  some  five  or  six  years 
F  874^  beeTSS  afwoTkln  the  West  Ardsley  collieries.  ThecoUiers,  who  at  first 
iblcted  to  Slow  machine,'  instead  of  working  with  their  old  implements 
£  at  le^thTeWecf  to  the  e^ndent  advantages  of  the  '  coal-cutter,'  and  in  many  of 
our  lareest  collieries  these  machines  are  now  fairly  introduced 

mmust  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  this  machine  for  cutting  the  coal  as 
•       f  J      T^V  William  Pirth.    Fig.  1413  shows  its  form  and  construction  ;  the 

the  penetrating  power  ^s/°°«^^'^''iJ^y/"°''!'ftJ3  f^et  6  inches  at  one  course,  whereas 
The  groove  is  now  cut  to  a  depth  of  3  feet  to  ^  ^eet  6  incUes^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

oy  the  old  form  of  a  single  l^l^^^*^' ^^^J'^Jj",',,^';^^^^  cottcred  into  the  boss, 

coal  to  accomplish  the  same  depth.    The  points  are  ioo''e  hu  di^nenses 
so  that  when  one  is  blunt  or  broken,  it  can  be       a.^^J;".^ ^^^rsharp^ned  aid  is  an 
with  the  necessity  of  sending  the  heavy  tools  out  of  the  pit  to  be  sliarpenea,  ana 
immense  improvement  on  the  old  pick. 
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When  all  is  in  readiness  for  work,  tho  air  is  admitted  to  the  machine  and  the 
reciprocating  action  commences.  The  piston  works  at  a  speed  ot  sixty  to  ninety 
strokes  per  minute,  varying  accorcUng  to  the  density  of  the  compressed  air,  the  hard- 
aess  of  the  strata  to  bo  cut,  or  tho  oxpertness  of  the  attendant. 

1413 


As  to  the  quantity  of  worJc.  In  '  lo^g-wall,'  a  machine  can,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, cut  20  yards  in  an  hour,  to  a  depth  of  3  feet;  but  we  consider  10  yards 
per  hour  very  good  work,  or  say  60  yards  in  a  shift. 

This  is  about  equal  to  the  day's  work  of  twelve  average  men,  and  the  persons  em- 
ployed to  work  the  machine  are  One  man,  one  youth,  and  one  boy,  who  remove  and 
lay  down  the  road  and  clear  away  the  debris. 

The  machines  are  built  so  strong  that  they  rarely  get  out  of  working  condition. 
Some  of  those  now  wording  fit  West  AMsley  (and  other  places),  have  been  in  constant 
use  for.  three  or  four  years. 

At  that  colliery  there  are  about  eight  machines  in  use.  One  of  the  seams  is  so  hard 
and  diflBcult  to  manage,  that  it  could  not  be  done  '  by  hand,'  and  the  proprietors  had 
to  abandon  it,  but  nov),  by  the  employment' of  these  machines,  it- is  worked  with  per- 
fect ease.  It  is  a  thin  cannel  seam,  with  layers  of  iron-stone,  and  the  machines  now 
'  hole '  for  about  1,200  tons  per  week. 

The  groove  made  by  the  machine  is  only  2  or  3  inches  wide  at  the  face,  and  at 
the  back,  whereas  by  hand,  it  is  12  to  18  inches  on  the  face,  and  2  to  3  inches  at  the 
back,  thus : — 

In  thick  seams  worked  by  hand,  the  holeing  is  often  done  to  a  depth  of  4  feet  6 
inches  to  5  feet,  and  the  getter  is  quite  within  the  hole  he  has  made,  and  where  the 
coal  does  not  stick  well  up  to  the  roof,  or  where  there  is  a  natural  parting,  there  is  great 
diflBculty  and  danger  from  falls  of  coal.  In  cutting  coal  by  the  ordinary  method,  the 
angle  is  such  that  when  the  upper  portion  of  coal  falls  off  from  the  roof,  that  it  must 
pitch  forward  into  the  '  road,'  but  by  the  machine  cutting  a  perfectly  horizontal  groove. 
The  coal,  having  lost  its  support,  simply  settles  xipon  its  own  bed ;  and  has  no  tendnecy 
to  fall  forward. 

The  following  statement  was  made  by  the  inventor  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  at  Eradford : — 

'  The  cost  of  applying  coal-cutting  machinery  is  an  important  part  of  the  question, 
but  it  frequently  happens  that  at  old  established  collieries  there  may  be  surplus 
power,  which  can  be  utilised ;  but  supposing  that  everything  has  to  be  provided  new, 
then  the  following  may  be  taken  aa  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  necessary  outlay : — 

£ 

2  Boilers  at  600^.  each     ,   1,000 

1  Steam-engine  1,250 

10  Machines  at  150^.  each  1,500 

Pipes,  Eeceivers,  Fixings,  and  sundry  other  outgoings      .      .  1,250 

say  5,000 

*  This  outlay  would  provide  all  necessary  power  and  plant  for  the  regular  working 
of  eight  machines,  with  two  in  reserve ;  and  estimating  that  each  machine  will  cut  60 
yards  per  day,  the  product  in  a  4-foot  seam  would  be  85  tons  per  day,  or  per  week  say 
500  tons  per  machine,  and  8  by  500  is  4,000  tons. 

'  Now  at  this  rate  of  expenditure  and  work  done,  an  allowance  of  2d.  per  ton  would 
in  three  years  liquidate  the  entire  outlay. 


n3 
Id 
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'  But  there  is  no  reason  -why  the  machines  should  bo  restricted  to  a  single  shift 
daily  •  indeed,  it  is  far  more  economical  to  work  double  shifts,  there  is  no  additional 
outlay  of  capital,  and  so  far  as  depends  upon  the  machinery,  the  output  might  bo  easily 
increased  to  8,000  tons  per  week.  i  ,    i     ,      ,  ,         ,  • 

'  Wo  now  come  to  the  relative  costs  of  cutting  the  coal,  by  hand  and  by  machine, 
and  the  following  figures  may  be  taken  as  representing  a  somewhat  favourable  state 
of  thing's  for  the  latter. 

'  The  seam  is  the  "  Middloton  Main  "  or  "  Silkstone  Bed."  The  depth  of  the  mine 
is  160  yards,  and  the  coal  four  feet  thick ;  there  are  two  bands  of  shale,  with  a  thin 
layer  of  coal  between  them.  ,  .       ■    ■  ^■^ 

'  The  bottom  portion  is  not  always  wholly  merchantable,  but  when  it  is  so,  it  yields 
one  ton  and  a  third  of  a  ton  per  running  yard.  For  the  purpose,  however,  of  this 
comparison,  I  take  60  tons  only  per  day  (which  would  come  out  of  45  yards  of  machine 
working.' 

The  Cost  by  Hand. 

30  Men  cutting,  filling,  timbering,  drilling,  road-laying,  blasting, 

and  all  other  needful  work  ready  in  the  corves  for  the"  humer,"    £  *• 

at  4s.  6     per  ton  1389 

By  Machine. 

1  Machine  man  at  8s.  6d.  

1  youth  at  5s.  6d.  1  ^^^^  to  1  man  .  .  .  .  -j 
1  boy  at  3s.  6cZ.     /   ^  ' 

3  men  clearing  and  packing  at  8s.  4d  

6  men  filling,  10  tons  each  man  at  S^d.  per  ton  . 

3  men  timbering  at  6s.  lOd  • 

1th  portion  of  cost  of  steam  and  air  expenses  . 

Maintenance  at  Id.  per  ton  

Bedemption  of  capital  at  2d.  per  ton  . 

Difference  in  money  in  favour  of  the  machine :  or  Is.  7d. 

per  ton  Zl—    13    8  9 

It  is  necessary  now  to  bring  under  notice  some  of  the  other  coal-cutting  machines 

^""Sai^Z'rZ'o^^^^^^  of  the  machines  which  has  claimed  the 

largS  t  siare  of  attention  is  the  '  Gartsherrie  coal-cutter '  of  the  Messrs.  ^aird.  This 
appears  to  be  a  modified  form  of  a  machine  which  was  patented  many  years  since  by 

present  work  done  (1874)  is  300  to  f  ^J.,  cut  ^    •  ^  >  ^^^^^ 

mmmmm 

7^^^  ^Si^^^^  be  Y-^\f^J^^:\Tttde?bV"  th  ee^- 

Boleplate.  On  this  shaft  is  Aj-f -f^^S^^^  t^^^^^  -eans 
end  of  the  shaft,  overhanging  the  so  eplate,     •  ttec      a  ^^^^^^  J 

of  another  shaft  and  bevel-gearing,_is  ^^^^'^^'^^ffJ^^JXt  ng  c^^^  The  whole  of 
which  is  the  chain-wheel,  communicating  motion  ^o       ^^^"^  give  the  greatest 

these  wheels  are  of  Bessemer  steel,  and,  «^,f^; ^nd  I  n.  on  ffce,  are 

satisfaction  in  wear.    The  cutters,  ^J"^,      "^™J^^i;,;Sih  cutte^^  The  jib, 

secured  to  tlie  chain  by  means  of  two  bolts  P^^J-^'S  ^'^^^^^  consists  of  two  parts,  the 
^hich  distends  the  chain  is  bolted  to  ^^^^^  against  a  bridge  in 

Btock  and  point,  adjustable  by  means  of  a  nut  and  screw  wo  j    b  e 
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stock.  Tho  chain  is  made  of  wrought  steel,  and  the  cutters  of  the  best  tool-steel  The 
machine  draws  or  "feeds  "  itself  by  means  of  a  drum  and  a  in.  chain  passed  round 
a  pulley  fixed  to  a  prop  100  ft.  in  advance.  The  drum  shaft  is  actuated  through  a 
toothed  wheel  worked  by  a  racket  motion  from  an  excentnc  cast  or  bevel-wheel  of 
upright  shaft.  Tho  roadway  on  wliich  the  machine  travels  is  of  cast  malleable  iron. 
The  rails  are  keyed  down  to  sleepers,  and  are  kept  in  condition  by  means  of  snugs 
cast  on  sleepers,  which  fit  into  oblong  holes  in  end  of  rails.  Each  machine  is  fitted 
with  21  ft.  or  seven  pairs  of  such  rails  3  ft.  long.  Tho  machines  are  of  two  designs. 
No.  1,  being  2  ft.  4  in.  high,  requires  about  3  ft.  of  head  room  between  pavement  and 
roof.  '  No.  2  is  1  ft.  8  in.  high,  including  roadway,  and  so  is  capable  of  working  tha 
thinnest  seam.  The  gearing  can  be  altered  to  speed  required  by  the  nature  of  the  coal 
or  other  material  cut.  They  have  been  adapted  to  undercut  clay  band  iron-stone  lying 

1414 


on  hard  sandy  fire-clay.  At  work  the  machine  is  attended  by  three  men,  one  driving, 
one  lifting  roadway  behind  machine,  and  the  other  laying  roadway  in  front,  &c. 

1415 


Tho  cutters  are  sharpened  at  each  shift,  the  cutting  chain  being  brought  to  bank  daily 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  cutters  removed,  sharpened,  and  dressed  to  a  gauge. 
This  description  will  bo  rendered  quite  intelligible  by  reference  to  the  drawings. 
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Fig.  141'i  shows  tlio  Gartshorrio  machino  in  plan.  Fig.  1415  gives  an  end  elevation 
of  the  machino.  In  both  casus  the  way  in  which  the  cutting  work  into  the  coal  is 
eliectecl  is  clearly  shown.    In  Jig,  1116  a  side  elevation  is  given,  froux  which  it  will  bo 

UIG 


easy  for  anyone  having  but  a  slight  acquaintance  with  machinery  to  see  how  motion  is 
given  to  the  cutters.  .  . 

Gillott  and  Copleijs  Machine,  which  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  woodcuts,  was 
patented  in  1868.    iTjgr.  1417  gives  the  machine  in  plan.  .  , 

The  machine,  with  the  exception  of  the  cylinders  and  one  spur-wheel,  is  made 
entirely  of  steel  and  wrought  iron,  thus  combining  the  greatest  strength  in  the 

1417 


1418 

smallest  space,  and  with  the  least  weight.    The  top 
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minute  ;  it  ^s  3  feet  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  makes  a  clean  cut  of  3  feet  4  inches 
deep  by  3  inches  thick,  and  from  this  space  it  entirely  sweeps  out  the  whole  ot  the 
coal  as  it  revolves.  The  machine  is  propelled  by  a  wire  rope  having  one  end  secured 
at  the  extremity  of  the  face,  and  passing  round  a  drum  driven  by  the  air-cylinders  or 
by  hand-gearing  attached  to  the  side  of  the  machine.  The  whole  is  covered  m  with  a 
moveable  sheet-iron  casing  to  protect  it  from  anything  falling  from  the  roof.  One 
man  only  is  required  to  be  in  attendance  on  the  machine,  and  another  should  follow 
to  sprag  the  coal  as  it  is  cut.  1,11 
"With  a  pressure  of  27  lbs.  of  compressed  air  per  square  inch  the  machine  has  holed, 
in  a  hard  tough  fire-clay  seating,  2oi  yards  in  40  minutes,  and  24  yards*  1  foot  of 
strong  solid  coal  in  55  minutes,  with  only  20  lbs.  pressure.  A  fair  average  rate  of 
work  with  27  lbs.  pressure  may  be  stated  at  thirty  yards  per  hour,  3  feet  2  inches  to 
3  feet  4  inches  under  and  3  inches  thick,  either  in  a  seating  or  moderately  hard  coal. 
The  average  rate  of  holeing  by  manual  labour  in  the  seam  where  it  is  now  working  is 

1419 


about  7  yards  for  a  day's  work — equivalent  to  about  nine  men  working  a  whole  day  to 
do  what  the  machine  does  better  in  two  hours.  The  men  have  only  to  wedge  or  shoot 
the  coal  down  and  clear  it  away,  while  the  machine  is  taken  to  another  bank  to  do  its 
work  there.  In  Jiffs.  1418  and  1419  the  machine  is  shown  in  sectional  elevations. 

Winstanley^ s  Machine, — The  coal  cutting  machine  of  Messrs.  Winstanley  and 
Barker  is  not  essentially  different  from  the  machines  already  described.  It  consists  of 
a  small  frame  running  upon  four  wheels  adapted  to  the  colliery  gauge,  and  carrying 
two  oscillating  cylinders  driven  by  compressed  air  or  steam.  On  the  crank-shaft  and 
imderneath  the  frame  is  a  pinion  which  gears  into  a  very  coarse-pitched  toothed 
wheel,  the  ends  of  the  teeth  being  armed  with  cutters.  This  cutting  wheel  can  be 
turned  under  the  carriage  when  not  required,  and  when  placed  iu  position  is  brought 
to  bear  against  the  coal  by  turning  a  handle  into  which  it  cuts,  until  the  arm  carrying 
the  wheel  is  at  right  angles  to  the  carriage.  The  machine  is  slowly  dragged  forward 
by  means  of  a  chain  attached  to  a  crab  and  worked  by  a  boy.  As  the  machine 
advances,  the  miner  in  attendance  drives  wooden  wedges  into  the  cut  to  support  the 
coal,  and  when  the  machine  is  out  of  the  way  the  wedges  are  withdrawn  and  the  coal 
falls.  The  machine  itself  only  weighs  15  cwts.,  and  will  cut  at  the  rate  of  30  yards 
per  hour  with  a  pressure  of  only  25  lbs.  per  square  inch,  making  a  '  holing'  in  the 
coal  3  feet  deep  and  only  2|  inches  high.  The  height  of  the  machine  is  only  22  inches. 
It  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  only  able  to  cut  on  one  side  of  the  carriage,  but  of 
course  it  can  be  constructed  to  cut  on  the  right-  or  left-hand  side  as  may  bo  desired  by 
the  purchaser. 

Hurd  and  Simpson's  39-inch  self-acting,  right  and  left-hand,  variable  height 
coal-cutter  was  specially  constructed  for  the  Glass  Houghton  Coal  Company  to  under- 
cut in  the  blue  stone  band  lying  between  two  portions  of  the  coal-seam.  This 
machine  is  worked  on  a  somewhat  similar  principle  to  that  of  "Winstanley  and 
Barker  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  coal  is  undercut  by  means  of  a  circular  saw  working  at  the 
end  of  a  moveable  lever,  but  with  this  important  difference,  that  in  Hurd  and  Simp- 
son's machine  the  cutter  is  placed  in  front,  and  can  thus  cut  the  coal  right  ahead  of 
the  machine  or  on  either  side  of  it.  The  cutting  wheel  is  slightly  excentric,  and  the 
machine  hauls  itself  along  by  means  of  a  chain  anchored  ahead  of  it ;  for  as  the 
cutter  revolves,  being  an  excentric,  the  teeth  on  one  portion  of  the  periphery  would 
revolve  without  touching  the  coal,  but  at  this  time  the  self-acting  hauling  gear  comes 
into  play,  the  machine  advances,  and  the  cutters  get  a  fresh  feed  on  the  coal.  This 
coal-cutter  is  30  inches  high  over  all,  and  cuts  to  a  depth  of  3  feet  3  inches. 
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Brown's  Monitor  Coal-Ciitter  has  excited  some  attention  in  America.    The  maeliino 
consists  of  a  five  horse-power  steam-engine  driven  hy  steam  carried  into  the  mine  by 
a  steinn-pipo  terminating,  however,  in  a  few  feet  of  rubber-hose,  which  permit  of  full 
freedom  of  motion  to  the  machine.    The  intention  of  the  proprietors  is  to  employ- 
compressed  air  in  place  of  stoam  eventually.    The  cutting  arrangement  is  an  iron  rim 
of  four  feot  in  diameter,  which  has  on  its  periphery  moveable  steel  teeth,  placed  at 
points  about  12  inches  apart.    Those  teeth  may  be  taken  out  and  ground  whenever 
thoy  become  dull.    This  rim  lies  on  small  wheels  which  support  it  and  allow  a  free 
motion  and  has  cogs  on  its  under  surface  which  gear  into  cogs  on  a  shaft  turned  by 
the  engine    By  this  means  the  power  is  applied  near  the  circumference  of  the  wheel, 
instead  of  at  the  centre  as  in  the  ordinary  circular  saw.    The  principal  reason  for 
this  arrangement  is  to  get  a  deeper  cut  at  the  coal.    The  cutter  can  be  put  to  a  depth 
of  3 feet  or  ^ths  of  its  whole  diameter,  whereas  the  ordinary  circular  saw  can  hardly 
cut  to  one'-halie  of  its  diameter.    The  machine  runs  on  a  moveable  track,  and  is  fed  by 
means  of  a  screw  working  in  cogs.    The  track  is  put  down  along  the  side  of  the  coal 
at  the  proper  distance  from  it,  and  when  a  cut  has  been  made  the  whole  length  the 
machine  is  put  on  tracks  and  wheeled  to  the  next  '  room,'  where  the  track  is  laid  as 
before,  and  so  on  through  the  mine.   The  duty  of  the  machine  is  calculated  to  be  at 
about  a  yard  in  five  minutes.  .        .    ,  ,  i    i.  o-  4. 

The  estimate  of  its  economy  given  by  the  proprietors  is  that  it  saves  about  3o  cents 
per  ton  over  the  cost  of  putting  out  coal  by  hand  labour,  which  in  a  mine  turning  out 
iay  200  tons  a  day,  amounts  to  a  saving  of  70  dollars  per  day.  The  first  cost  of  the 
machine  is  very  moderate,  being  only  about  8p0  dollars.  . 

Jones's  Hand  Coal-Cutter.—Th\s  machine  is  practically  a  combination  of  inclined 
circular-saws  mounted  upon  a  revolving  rod,  so  that  the  groove  cut  by  ea^h  saw  runs 
into  the  groove  cut  by  the  next,  thus  thoroughly  under-cutting  a  scam.  The  saws  are 
set  on  the  rod  obliquely,  and  pro^-ision  is  made  for  retaining  them  at  a  proper  distance 
from  each  other,  and  in  the  most  suitable  position  on  the  rod,  the  end  of  which  has  a 
irom  t.iLu  uuu   ,  screw-thread  cut  upon  it,  by  means 

1420  of  which  it  is  fastened  into  the 

spindle  and  bearings.  Another 
form  of  cutting  apparatus  may  he 
formed  from  a  flat  bar  of  steel,  with 
saw  teeth  along  both  of  its  outer 
edges,  and  so  twisted  that  ^  the 
toothed  edges  are  formed  into  spirals 
(fiff.  1420).  By  this  arrangement, 
Avhich  resembles  that  of  Macdcr- 
mott's  rock-perforator,  the  cutter 
readily  clears  itself  from  the  slack 
which  it  cuts  away.  See  Eock-Pee- 
FORATOK.  A  revolving  cutter  of  this 
kind  may  be  worked  in  two  ways. 
It  may  be  caused  to  sweep  in  the  arc 
of  a  circle  into  and  out  of  the  coal, 
so  as  to  cut  out  a  groove  in  it,  the 
spindle  of  the  cutter  being  for  that 

ward  irom  time  to  umo      o,  pntt-pv  Tnav  simply  be  caused  to 

Alternatively  the  frame  carrying  the  «P^^,<^        ^^^/J^^f^  L  which  latter 

by  compressed  air.    in  tne  lormBi  i-<io_ ,  1.1, „,-,„pfpr.able  arrangement.  The 

hding  or  undercutting,  the  l«^^^°f  ^^^^^^^^^f  ^S^^^  tur?  upon  a  stud 
spindle  of  the  cutter  is  mounted  on  bearings      ^  J^i^^^  bed-plate  are  sledge 

on  the  bed-plate  of  the  l",^^!^^"^-         the  xind  r  s  d^^  °  On  the  frame  which  carries 
runners  to  run  on  rails  laid  upon  thejloor  of  ^l^J        ;  i^^^^.ried  in  bearings  from 
the  cutter  spindle  is  a  toothed  arc,  into  which  gears  a  pnion  ^^^^^ 
the  bed-plate.    The  pinion  can  be  toned  by  a  J'^" J  ^-,,^1    Upon  the  cutter 

cutter  can  be  caused  to  sweep  round  ^fj^^ ^X^^^S  bevel  wheel,  which  is  con- 
spindle  is  fixed  a  bevel  P'°i°'{..gf  "°S  ;°to  .1  1»  mounted.  The 
centric  with  the  stud  upon  which  the  fl-^Wt  CL  w^^^^^^^  is  a  fly-wheel,  and  at 
horizontal  bevel  is  mounted  upon  a  T°f  ^.^^^;^^\^XlT  which  latter  can  be  driven  by 
its  upper  end  a  pinion  which  gears  with  a  bevel  -nUcei,  wuil 
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a  crank  handle,  and  thus  a  quick  revolving  motion  can  be  given  to  the  cutter,  ^hilst 
that,  at  the  same  time,  may  be  freely  swept  round  to  and  fro  in  the  arc  oi  ^'^^ 
Means  are  pronded  for  the  exchision  of  dirt  from  the  machmexy,  and  lor  holding  the 
apparatus  securely  while  the  cutter  is  in  motion.    An  adjustment  may  be  made  toi 
cutting  grooves,  either  vertically  or  horizon- 
tally in  the  upper  part  of  the  seam,  and  in 
such  case  the  spindle  of  the  cutter  is  driven 
by  a  rotary  engine  set  in  motion  by  com- 
pressed air. 

The  mode  of  action  of  Mr.  Jones's  appara- 
tus will  be  more  clearly  understood  on  refe- 
rence to  the  diagram  {Fig.  1421).  The  fixed 
end  of  the  cutter  is  supposed  to  be  succes- 
sively at  A,  B,  and  c,  the  seam  of  coal  lying 
between  the  lines  u  n  and  e  e.    First  the 

cutter,  starting  from  the  position  A  a',  travels  .  „     r^,       ,    ^    j      i  • 

round  to  the  position  A  a",  clearing  the  triangular  space  A  a'  a".  .  Then  the  fixed  end  is 
transferred  from  a  to  n,  when  a  quarter  revolution  changes  its  direction  from  b  b  to 


B  b",  clearing  the  space  b  b'  b  ' 


and  on  removal  to  the  fixed  point  c,  the  similar 


space  c  C  c"  is  cleared. 

Bidders  Machine  for  breaking  down  Coal—Mv.  SrP.  Bidder,  jun.,  had,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  John  Jones,  devised  a  machine  which  had  been  submitted  to  actual 
trial  on  a  working  scale  at  the  Harecastle  Colliery,  where  the  results  were  so  satisfac- 
tory as  to  induce  the  proprietors  to  make  arrangements  for  its  immediate  adoption. 
The  machine  consisted  of  a  small  hydraulic  press  of  12  tons  power,  to  which  was 
attached  a  pair  of  tension-bars,  bent  in  the  form  of  a  connecting  rod  or  hinge-strap. 
These  were  placed  one  over  the  other  in  the  bore-hole,  and  between  them,  at  the 
extreme  end,  there  were  a  clearance-box  and  two  metal  pressing-blocks,  between  which 
was  forced,  by  the  action  of  the  hydraulic  press,  a  split  wedge  15  inches  long,  causing 
a  lateral  expansion  of  3  inches.  The  ram  was  then  withdrawn,  and  a  second  wedge 
was  inserted  between  the  two  parts  of  the  first  wedge,  and  was  forced  up  until  suffi- 
cient expansion  was  obtained  to  break  the  coal.  The  operation  could  be  repeated 
several  times  if  found  necessary.  The  whole  apparatus  would  weigh  about  60  lbs. 
The  hydraulic  press  was  in  futiire  to  be  made  of  steel,  and  the  ram  would  be  cored 
out.  In  practical  working,  each  gang  of  colliers  would  be  provided  with  the  tension- 
bars  and  three  wedges,  while  the  presses  would  be  under  the  charge  of  the  men  who 
at  present  occupied  the  position  of  firemen,  so  that  no  new  class  of  labour  would  be 
introduced,  while  the  risk  of  firing  would  be  got  rid  of.  Trials  had  been  made  both 
in  the  7-feet  and  the  9-feet  seams  at  Harecastle  ;  and  in  the  latter,  with  three  wedges, 
about  12  tons  of  coal  had  been  brought  down  in  only  three  or  four  pieces.^  It  was 
found  that  the  press  could  be  applied,  and  the  blocks  brought  down,  in  less  time  than 
was  consumed  by  firing  a  hole  and  waiting  for  the  smoke  clearing. 

Explosions  in  mines  were  known  to  arise,  very  frequently,  from  the  employment  of 
gunpowder  for  blasting.  In  the  interests  of  humanity  alone,  an  efiBcient  substitute 
had  long  been  desired  by  practical  men  ;  and  this,  it  was  believed,  had  been  accom- 
plished by  Bidder's  machine,  which  had  also  the  advantage  of  preventing  the  waste  of 
coal  incurred  by  the  present  system. 

Tlie  following  remarks,  made  by  Mr.  W.  Menelaus  of  Dowlais,  on  the  use  of  coal- 
cutting  machines  in  the  collieries  of  South  Wales,  are  so  much  to  the  point  that  they 
are  extracted  from  the  '  Journal  of  the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers.'  These 
remarks  have  reference  more  especially  to  the  coal-cutting  machine  of  Mr.  Eobert 
Winstanley. 

Mr.  Menelaus  said  that,  having  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  subj"ect  of  coal- 
cutting  by  machinery,  and  watched  carefully  the  several  plans  that  had  been  tried,  he 
had  not  yet  found  any  machine  that  could  compete  with  colliers'  labour  under  the 
exceptional  circumstances  attending  the  working  of  the  thick  veins  of  coal  in  South 
Wales.  The  holing  of  the  coal  constituted  there  only  one-tenth  of  the  entire  labour 
in  the  collieries  ;  and  the  margin  for  saving  upon  this  portion  of  the  work  was  there- 
fore so  small,  that  he  had  given  up  as  hopeless  the  fntroduction  of  coal-cutting 
machines  in  that  district.  The  colliers  at  present  worked  only  one  turn  of  about  8 
hours  per  day  of  24  hours  ;  and  the  coal  was  all  brought  down  by  natural  pressure 
during  the  intei-val  while  the  men  were  all  absent,  the  bulk  of  the  coal  being  obtained 
with  very  little  holing.  If  three  turns  were  worked  per  day  he  was  not  sure  that  the 
holing  might  not  be  advantageously  done  by  a  machine,  even  ia  the  thick  soft  veins  of 
the  South  Wales  collieries;  and  in  such  a  case,  ho  should  be  very  glad  to  adopt 
machines  for  the  purpose.  In  thin  veins  of  hard  coal  ho  considered  the  introduction 
of  coal-cutting  machines  would  be  attended  with  very  great  advantages,  and  he  hoped 
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they  would  be  generally  adopted,  and  thought  every  possible  endeavour  should  be 
made  to  establish  thoir  use.  The  machine  now  described  appeared  to  him  to  be  one 
of  the  best  that  had  been  brought  forward  for  coal-cutting  ;  and  ho  thought  the  prin- 
ciple of  its  construction  and  action  was  more  likely  to  prove  the  right  one  than  that 
of  machines  designed  to  work  a  pick  in  a  similar  manner  to  hand-labour.  One  of  the 
oai'liest  coal-cutting-machines  that  he  remembered  had  been  made  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  a  circidar  saw,  but  in  that  case  the  cutting-wheel  had  been  literally  a  circular 
saw  with  fixed  teeth,  and  had  consequently  proved  a  failure  in  actual  working.  The 
use  of  moveable  teeth  in  the  cutting-wheel  of  the  present  machine  was  an  important 
practical  improvement,  and  tliis  machine  appeared  to  him  to  have  been  worked  out  in 
a  very  ingenious  way,  and  seemed  one  of  the  most  likely  to  succeed  that  he  had  yet 
met  with.  Whether  the  air  was  worked  expansively  in  the  cylinders  was  a  quesUon 
that  shoidd  not  be  overlooked  in  regard  to  the  economy  of  any  coal-cutting  machine ; 
and  if  the  expansion  could  bo  obtained  without  complicating  the  construction  of  the 
machine,  it  was  by  all  means  desirable  to  have  the  benefit  of  it.  If,  however,  it 
involved  the  introduction  of  cams  or  excentrics  and  ordinary  valve-gear,  he  thought  it 
would  be  better  to  waste  a  portion  of  the  power  than  to  introduce  tliese  complications, 
as  he  considered  the  utmost  simplicity  of  construction  was  an  object  of  such  essential 
importance  for  the  success  of  a  coal-cutting  machine ;  and  in  working  with  compressed 
air  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  power  was  cheaply  produced  at  the  naouth  ot 
the  pit,  and  readily  conveyed  to  the  machine.  The  construction  of  the  machine  now 
described  seemed  to  possess  the  advantage  of  simplicity,  and  he  thought  this  machine 
was  very  likely  to  prove  one  of  the  best  yet  introduced  ;  it  had  also  another  advan- 
tage in  being  able  to  hole  its  own  way  into  the  coal  at  starting,  without  requiring  any 
preliminary  holing  to  be  done  by  hand  before  it  could  be  got  to  work.  He  agreed  in 
considering  that  the  discharge  of  exhaust-air  from  a  coal-cutting  machme  was  hardly 
capable  of  producing  an  appreciable  efifect  upon  the  ventilation  of  a  colliery,  as  the 
quantity  of  fresh  air  so  discharged  was'  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  total 

quantity  passing  tlirough  the  mine.  .      .      ,      «      i         i.     i.t  *u 

MACIiS  is  the  name  given  to  certain  spots  m  minerals,  of  a  deeper  hue  than  tbe 
main  substance,  and  differing  from  it.  Clay-slate  may  be  macled  with  Iron  Pyrites  ; 
—or  it  may  be  that  the  made  spots  are  some  peculiar  form  of  the  same  mineral  matter 
supposed  to -proceed  from  some  disturbance  of  the  particles  in  the  act  of  crystaUisation. 

Mades  are  twin  crystals  which  are  united,  or  which  interpenetrate. 

MADDSR  (Garance,  Fr. ;  Krapp,  Fdrberrothc,  Ger.),  a  substance  very  exten- 
sivelv  used  in  dyeing,  is  the  root  of  the  Eubia  timtorum,  Linn.  It  is  employed  tor 
the  production  of  a  variety  of  colours,  such  as  red,  pink,  purple,  black,  and  chocolate 

The  Ervthrodanum  or  Ereuthrodanum  of  the  Greeks,  of  which  Phny  says  that  it 
was  named  Ruhia  in  Latin,  and  that  its  roots  were  used  for  dyeing  wool  and  leather 
red  was  probably  identical  with  the  Eubia  tiiictorum,  since  the  description  of  its 
aoTDearance  and  uses  given  by  ancient  authors  can  hardly  apply  to  any  other  plant.  It 
S  cXaLd  in  Galilee,  Caria,  and  near  Eavenna  in  Italy,  where  it  was  planted 
Ser  among  the  olive-tre^s  or  in  fields  destined  for_  that  purpose.  Another  species 
of  Eubia,  viz.  the  B.  manjista,  grows  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Hmdostan  and 
?he  roots  of  this  and  an  allied  plant,  the  Oldenlandia  umbellata,  called  by  the  natives 
have  been  in  use  in  that  country  since  the  most  remote  period,  for  the  purpose 
of  Toducing  the  red  and  chocolate  figmres  seen  m  the  chintz  _  calicoes  of  the  Ea^t 
Indies  (See  CALico-PHmTiNG.)  The  peculiar  process  by  which  lie  colour  called 
iCkeyr  dls  imparted  to  cotton  was  probably  invented  0"g>°^ljj  ^fwi  a  ^ 
iurKey  ^e^^o  „pr,Ri-illv  emuloved  in  this  process  was  not  madder,  but  the  chaya- 
•^^r^F^l  Indiftrtt^f  dS  his  colour  seems  to  have  been  carried  to  Persia, 
A°°*-  ?  Svrif  and  Greece-  whe?e  it  was  practised  for  many  centuries  before  it 
Armenia  ^1?;^  the  western^I^^^^^^^  Europe  In  those  countries,  however,  the  root 
iTZB^  pere^^^^^^^  Levant  Ali.ari,  was  the  material  to  which  dyers 

conferred  on  the  inhabitants  for  the  P^Pf  °_^f  for  their  knowledge 

was  to  the  Flemish  refugees  tha  the  Dutch  ™  ^^^^J^^^^y  ^^^^^^^^^^^  i„  that  part 
of  the  method  of  preparing  the  plant.  ^^^^  f  ^  g^Jd  IheJce  into  other  countries, 
of  Holland,  and  large  quantities  arc  '-^""J^  f. ^^J^^Srv  d^^  almost  the  whole 
Until  very  recently    ndced,  the  f       .  f  J  ^'^  J^^^^iSo^ 

of  their  supply  of  madder  from  Hollan  ,  J^^^^^^^^^^         ^eee^itly  introduced,  that 

was  incapable  of  producing  some  of  ^1^°  f  i;^^^ /oiouis  in  j  coimtrics. 

first  led  to  its  being  to  some  extent  supplanted  bj  madaer  grown  oui« 
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In  the  district  of  Avignon,  in  France,  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  commenced  about 
the  year  1666,  under  Colbert,  but  it  was  chiefly  by  the  efforts  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Bertin,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  that  it  became  firmly  established  there. 
The  French  dyers  and  printers  are  supplied  with  madder  from  Avignon  and  Alsace, 
and  large  quantities  are  also  exported  from  France  into  England  and  other  countnes. 
Madder  is  also  grown  for  the  use  of  dyers  in  Silesia,  Naples,  and  Spam.  It  was 
formerly  more  extensively  cultivated  in  England  than  it  is  now,  when  it  can  be 
imported  at  a  less  expense  than  it  can  be  raised.  The  SuMa  peregrina  grows  wild  m 
tlie  south  of  England,  but  it  is  not  applied  to  any  useful  purpose. 

The  Bzibia  tinctorum  is  one  of  the  least  conspicuous  and  ornamental  of  our  culti- 
vated plants.  In  external  appearance  it  bears  great  resemblance  to  the  ordinary 
bed-straws  or  Galiums,  with  which  it  is  also  botanically  allied.  Some  species  of 
galium  seem  also  to  contain  a  red  colouring  matter,  and  one  of  them,  the  G.  vertm,  is 
used  in  the  Hebrides  for  dyeing.  The  B.  tinctorum  belongs  to  the  class  Tetrandria, 
order  Monogynia,  of  the  Linnsean,  and  the  order  Eubiacese,  of  the  Natural  system.  It 
is  a  perennial  plant,  biit  has  an  herbaceous  stem,  which  dies  down  every  year.  The 
main  part  of  the  root,  which  extends  perpendicularly  downwards  to  a  considerable  depth, 
is  cylindrical,  fleshy,  tolerably  smooth,  and  of  a  pale  carrot  colour.  On  cutting  it 
.across  transversely,  it  is  found  to  consist  externally  of  a  thin  cortical  layer,  or 
epidermis,  to  which  succeeds  a  thick,  spongy  mass  of  cellular  tissue,  filled  with  a 
yellow  juice,  and  in  the  centre  runs  a  thin  tough  string  of  woody  fibre,  of  a  rather 
paler  yellow  colour  than  the  enveloping  cellular  tissue,  which  may  easily  be  peeled 
off.  The  root  when  freshly  cut  has  a  yelloW' colour,  but  speedily  acquires  a  reddish 
tinge  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Many  side  roots  issue  from  the  upper  part  or  head  of 
the  parent  root,  and  they  extend  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground  to  a  con- 
siderable distance.  It  in  consequence  propagates  itself  very  rapidly,  for  these 
numerous  side  roots  send  forth  many  shoots,  which,  if  carefully  separated  in  the 
spring,  soon  after  they  are  above  ground,  become  so  many  plants.  From  the  roots 
spring  forth  numerous  square-jointed  stalks,  which  creep  along  the  ground  to  the 
length  of  from  6  to  8  feet.  Eound  each  joint  are  placed  in  a  whorl  from  4  to  6 
lance-shaped  leaves,  about  3  inches  in  length,  and  almost  an  inch  wide  at  the 
broadest  part.  The  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  is  smooth,  but  their  margin  and  keel, 
as  well  as  the  four  angles  of  the  stem,  are  armed  with  reflexed  prickles,  so  as  to  cause 
the  plant  to  adhere  to  any  rough  object  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  The  flowers, 
which  are  yellow,  are  arranged  in  compound  panicles,  which  rise  in  pairs  opposite  to 
each  other  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The  calyx  is  very  small.  The  corolla  is  small, 
campanulate,  and  5-cleft.  The  flower  contains  4  stamens,  and  1  style.  The  fruit  or 
berry  is  at  first  red,  but  afterwards  becomes  black.  It  consists  of  two  lobes,  each  of 
which  contains  a  seed. 

The  Eubia  tinctorum  thrives  best  in  a  warm  climate,  and  if  grown  in  the  north  of 
Europe  a  warm  sheltered  situation  should  be  chosen.  A  deep,  dry  soil,  containing  an 
abundance  of  humus,  is  best  adapted  for  its  cultivation.  A  rich  loam,  in  which 
there  is  a  large  proportion  of  sand  and  but  little  clay,  is  preferable  to  the  stiffer  soils. 
As  the  plant  requires  to  be  left  in  the  ground  several  years,  it  is  not  one  which  can 
be  adapted  to  any  system  of  rotation  of  crops,  and  its  cultivation  must  be  carried  on 
independently.  Land  which  has  lain  for  a  considerable  time  in  grass  is  preferred  to 
any  other  for  the  purpose.  At  all  events,  it  is  well  not  to  allow  it  to  follow  on  root  crops. 
The  finest  qualities  of  madder  grow  in  calcareous  soils.  In  the  district  called  Palud, 
which  produces  the  best  quality  of  French  madder,  the  soil  contains  about  90  per 
cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  is  moreover  capable  of  yielding  several  successive  crops 
of  the  plant ;  whereas  the  land  which  grows  the  second  quality  called  rosec  is  richer, 
but  less  calcareous,  and  can  only  be  made  to  grow  madder  alternately  with  other  crops. 
The  land  must  be  well  dug  up  with  the  spade  about  the  beginning  of  autumn,  and  before 
winter.  The  manure  used  must  be  well  rotten,  and  mixed  with  earth  in  a  compost  some 
time  before  it  is  used.  Good  stable-dung,  which  has  heated  to  a  certain  degree  and  been 
turned  over  two  or  three  times  before  it  is  mixed  with  earth,  is  the  best.  The  dung 
should  be  put  in  layers  with  the  earth,  and  if  the  whole  can  be  well-watered  with 
tirine  or  the  drainings  of  the  yard,  and  then  mixed  up  by  the  spade,  the  compost 
will  be  much  superior  to  fresh  chmg  alone.  The  manure  having  been  dug  or  ploughed 
in,  the  land  is  left  over  winter,  and  in  spring  it  is  turned  over  again,  in  order  to 
destroy  all  weeds,  and  make  the  soil  uniform  to  the  depth  of  2  feet  at  least.  After 
having  been  harrowed  flat  it  is  ready  for  planting.  Madder  is  generally  grown  from 
suckers  or  shoots,  rarely  from  seeds.  The  shoots  are  prepared  by  cutting  in  the 
previous  autumn,  from  the  secondary  roots  of  old  plants,  pieces  at  least  5  inches 
long  and  of  the  thickness  of  a  quill,  each  length  containing  several  joints  for  the 
development  of  buds,  and  preserving  them  througli  the  winter  in  a  dry  place  by 
covering  them  over  with  litter  or  leaves.   Before  planting,  the  land  is  in  some  dis- 
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tricts  laid  in  beds,  aTjout  3  feot  wide,  -with  deep  intervals  dug  out  with  the  sptwie,  and 
the  layers  &ve  set,  by  means  of  a  dibble  or  narrow  trowel,  in  rows,  each  bed  contain- 
ing two  rows  about  16  inches  apart,  and  the  layers  being  at  a  distance  of  4  to  6 
inches  from  each  other.    In  other  districts,  furrows  about  3  or  4  inches  deep,  and 
1 J  or  2  feet  apart,  are  made,  and  in  these  furrows  the  suckers  are  placed  at  a  distance 
of  1  foot  from  one  another,  and  the  furrows  are  tlien  filled  up  with  soil  by  means  of  a 
rake.    Should  the  weather  be  dry,  tlio  plants  must  be  watered.    A  watering  with 
diluted  urine  after  sunset  greatly  assists  their  taking  root.    After  3  or  4  weeks  they 
appear  above  the  ground.    When  they  have  grown  to  the  length  of  a  finger  they 
must  be  well  weeded  and  earthed  up  with  the  hoe,  and  this  process  must  be  repeated 
4  or  6  weeks  later,  taking  care  that  the  roots  be  well  covered  with  earth,  which 
very  much  promotes  their  growth.    The  stems  and  leaves  should  not  be  cut  off,  but 
allowed  to  die  down  as  winter  approaclies.    Where  the  winter  cold  is  very  great,  the 
roots  should  in  the  course  of  November  be  covered  up  with  eaith  to  the  depth  of  2 
or  3  inches,  and  an  additional  covering  of  litter  is  also  advisable  as  a  protection 
from  the  frost.    Water  must  on  no  account  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  furrows 
between  the  rows  during  the  winter.    In  spring  the  covering  is  removed,  and  the 
plant  then  sends  up  fresh  stalks  and  leaves  as  in  the  first  year.    The  same  attention 
must  be  paid  to  weeding  and  eartliing-up  during  the  second  as  the  first  year.  A. 
second  winter  and  a  third  summer  must  elapse  before  the  root  is  sufficiently  mature 
to  be  taken  up.    The  object  of  allowing  the  roots  to  remain  for  such  a  length  ot 
time  in  the  ground  seems  to  be  to  give  time  for  the  interior  or  woody  part  of  tlie  root 
to  increase  ;  for  this  part,  though  it  is  no  richer  in  colouring  matter  than  the  outer  or 
fleshy  part  of  the  root,  yields  a  product  of  finer  quality.    In  France,  however,  it  is 
usual  to  gather  the  crop  in  18  months  after  planting,  that  is,  in  the  autumn  ot  tne 

second  year.  j   j?  -u  <. 

In  Germany  the  roots  are  sometimes  even  taken  up  at  the  end  ot  the  trrst  year, 
and  it  is  to  the  product  thus  obtained  that  the  special  name  of  Eothe  is  applied,  the 
teTxaKrapp  being  restricted  to  that  which  has  been  in  the  ground  the  usual  length 
of  time.  The  root  is  the  only  part  of  the  plant  generally  used.  The  East  Indian 
product  called  Mujijeet  seems,  however,  to  consist  entirely  of  the  stalks  of  the  madder 
plant.    It  is  much  inferior  in  quaUty  to  ordinary  madder,  and  is  comparatively  poor 

in  colouring-matter.  .   ,^  ^  i  -vr  Tn 

The  time  usually  selected  for  taking  up  the  roots  is  October  or  November,  in 
doing  so  care  must  be  taken  to  break  and  injure  them  as  little  as  PO^s^^l^-  Jhe 
quantity  of  fresh  roots  obtained  in  France  from  one  arpent  of  ground  (of  48  000 
square  feet)  varies  from  4.000  to  6,000  lbs.  In  England  an  acre  of  ground  will  yield 
f?om  10  to  20  cwts.,  and  in  the  south  of  Germany  the  produce  of  1  ^°yg«"  f 
(equal  to  about  4,075  square  yards)  amounts  to  50  cwts.  of  dry  ^°ots  In  wai-m 
climates  the  roots,  as  soon,  as  they  are  taken  out  of  the  ^^^''^'^ll^^^^^'^^^^ 
the  sun,  and  after  having  been  separated  from  the  earth  &c., 

ind  then  brought  to  market.  This  kind  of  madder  is  called  in  the  East  Mua^i,  ana 
L  EnglLd  S^^^^  It  consists  of  short  twisted  pieces,  a  little  thicker  than  a 

quill,  ?eddish-brown,  and  rather  rough  externally.       .transverse  se^^^^^^^^^^ 
these  Dieces  exhibits  in  the  centre  several  concentric  layers  of  pale  jellowish  rea 
woodv  fibre  surrounded  by  a  thin  reddish-brown  layer  of  cellular  tissue,  the  original 
r£e  of  wS  C^^^  reduced  by  drying.   Madder  is  also  imported  m  this 

''t  Irnc^arndS  t  cSr  generally  dries  his  roots  after  shaking  out 

£k^^  -rs  ^^^B 

^na  thfi  smill  radicles  and  epidermis  of  the  root,  and  partly  in  order  to  divide  the 

by  means  ot  furnaces  so  <=0"»^";  °  f  uTrs^vTS,  dSerent  comp.rtm.nt., 

^.shes  »„  f„.  't?  Pu.jose  of  ™t,^^^^^^^^  't,,, 

^?a';r;L„Tn"^'a  rul?  V'-f  ^^^^ 
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the  marUer  is  called  in  France  garance  roUc  fine,  or  aarance  siirfine,  and  it  is  marked 
with  the  letters  s  f.  The  smaller  roots  yield  an  inferior  madder,  which  is  called 
garance  nm  robee,  or  mifine,  and  is  marked  m  f.  When  the  different  kinds  ot  roots 
are  not  separated  from  one  another,  but  all_  ground  together,  the  product  is  called 
garance  •petite  robee,  moins  robee,  or  fine,  and  is  marked  F  r.  By  far  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  madder  consumed  in  France  consists  of  this  quality,  since  it  is  found  to  be 
perfectly  well  adapted  for  all  the  purposes  to  which  madder  is  usually  applied,  ihe 
letter  o  is  applied  to  the  lowest  quality  of  madder  or  mull,  which  is  obtained  by 
grinding  the  epidermis  and  other  portions  of  the  root  which  are  detached  after  the 
first  sto%-ing,  and  during  the  process  called  robage.  The  qualities  c  f  and  c  f  o  'con- 
sist of  mixtures  of  m  f  and  o.  There  is  also  another  quality,  which  receives  the 
designation  s  f  f,  and  which  is  obtained  by  grinding  separately  the  internal  ligneous 
part  of  the  root,  previously  deprived  of  the  outer  or  cortical  portion.  This  quality  is 
employed  for  dyeing  fine  colours  on  wool  and  silk,  as  well  as  for  the  preparation  of 
madder-lakes.  Other  marks,  such  as  s  f  f  f,  e  x  s  f  f  f,  &c.,  are  also  occasionally 
employed  by  French  manufacturers  and  dealers,  to  distinguish  particular  qualities. 
In  Holland  the  product  obtained  by  grinding  together  the  whole  roots,  after  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  mull,  is  called  onber,  wliilst  the  term  croj?  is  applied  to  the  internal  part 
of  the  root  ground  separately. 

The  Levant  madder,  usually  called  Turkey  roots,  is  considered  to  be  the  finest 
quality  imported  into  this  country.  It  comes  to  us  from  Smyrna,  and  consists  of  the 
whole  roots  broken  into  small  pieces,  and  packed  in  bales.  It  is  ground  as  it  is, 
without  any  attempt  being  made  to  separate  the  different  portions  of  the  root ;  and 
has  then  the  appearance  of  a  coarse,  dark  reddish-brown  powder.  It  is  employed 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  dyeing  the  finer  purples  on  calico.  Next  to  this  comes  the 
madder  of  Avignon,  of  which  two  varieties  are  distinguished  in  commerce,  viz.  Paluds 
and  rosee.  The  first,  which  is  the  finest,  owes  its  name  to  the  district  in  which  it  is 
grown,  consisting  of  a  small  tract  of  reclaimed  marsh  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Avignon.  Avignon  madder  is  considered  to  be  the  best  adapted  for  dyeing  pink.  It 
has  the  appearance,  as  imported  into  this  country,  of  a  fine  pale  yellowish-brown  or 
reddish-brown  powder.  The  paler  colour,  as  compared  with  that  of  ground  roots,  is 
owing  to  the  partial  separation  of  the  external  or  cellular  portion  of  the  root  during 
the  process  of  grinding,  as  practised  in  France.  The  madders  of  Alsace,  Holland,  and 
Naples,  are  richer  in  colouring-matter  than  the  two  preceding  kinds,  but  they  yield 
less  permanent  dyes,  and  are  therefore  only  employed  for  colours  which  require  little 
treatment  with  soap  and  other  purifying  agents  after  dyeing.  Of  late  years,  indeed, 
the  employment  of  garancine,  a  preparation  of  madder,  in  the  place  of  these  lower 
descriptions,  has  become  very  general. 

All  kinds  of  madder  have  a  peculiar,  indescribable  smell,  and  a  taste  between 
bitter  and  sweet.  Their  colour  varies  extremely,  being  sometimes  yellow,  sometimes 
orange,  red,  reddish-brown,  or  brown.  They  are  all  more  or  less  hygroscopic,  so 
that  even  when  closely  packed  in  casks  in  a  state  of  powder,  tliey  slowly  attract 
moisture,  increase  in  weight,  and  at  length  lose  their  pulverulent  condition,  and  form 
a  firm,  coherent  mass.  This  change  takes  place  to  a  greater  extent  with  Alsace  and 
Dutch  madders  than  with  those  of  Avignon.  Madder  which  has  undergone  this 
change  is  called  by  the  French  garance  grappee.  It  is  probable  that  some  process 
of  fermentation  goes  on  at  the  same  time,  for  madder  that  is  kept  in  casks  in  a 
dry  place,  and  as  much  out  of  contact  with  the  air  as  possible,  is  found  constantly 
to  improve  in  quality  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  after  which  it  again  deteriorates. 
Some  kinds  of  madder,  especially  those  of  Alsace  and  Holland,  when  mixed  with 
water  and  left  to  stand  for  a  short  time,  give  a  thick  coagulum  or  jelly,  which  does 
not  take  place  to  the  same  degree  with  Avignon  madder.  The  madder  of  A-vignon 
contains  so  much  carbonate  of  lime  as  to  effervesce  with  acids.  The  herbaceous  parts 
of  the  plant,  when  given  as  fodder  to  cattle,  are  found  to  communicate  a  red  colour 
to  their  bones,  a  circumstance  which  was  first  observed  about  a  hundred  years  ago, 
and  has  been  employed  by  physiologists  to  determine  the  manner  and  rate  of  growth 
of  bone. 

There  exists  no  certain  means  of  accurately  ascertaining  the  intrinsic  value  of  any 
sample  of  madder,  except  that  of  dyeing  a  certain  quantity  of  mordanted  calico  with 
a  weiglied  quantity  of  the  sample,  and  comparing  the  depth  and  solidity  of  the 
colours  with  those  produced  by  the  same  weight  of  another  sample  of  known  quality, 
and  even  this  method  may  lead  to  uncertain  results,  if  practised  on  too  small  a  scale! 
The  Paluds,  which  is  the  most  esteemed  of  the  Avignon  madders,  has  a  dark  red  hue', 
whereas  the  other  kinds  have  naturally  a  yellow,  reddish-yellow,  or  brownish-yellow 
colour.  Neyertlieless,  means  liave  been  devised  of  communicating  to  the  latter  the 
desired  reddish  tinge,  which,  therefore,  no  longer  serves  as  a  test.  A  method  formerly 
employed  to  ascertain  the  comparative  value  of  a  number  of  samples  of  madder  con- 

VoL,  m.  M 
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Bistod  in  placing  a  small  quantity  of  each  sample  on  a  slate,  pressing  tlio  heaps  flat  \rith 
Komo  hard  body,  and  then  taking  them  to  a  cellar  or  other  damp  place.  After  10  or 
12  hours  thoy  wore  examined,  and  that  which  had  acquired  the  deepest  colour,  and 
increased  the  most  in  volume  was  considered  the  Lest.  This  method  led,  however,  to  so 
many  frauds  on  the  part  of  the  dealer,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  the  desired  ofifect, 
that  it  is  no  longer  resorted  to.  Madder  is  sometijnes  adulterated  with  sand,  clay, 
brick-dust,  ochre,  sawdust,  bran,  oak-bark,  logwood  and  other  dye-woods,  sumac  and 
quercitron  bark.  Some  of  these  additions  are  difficult  to  detect.  Such  as  contain 
tannin  may  bo  discovered  by  the  iisual  tests,  since  madder  contains  naturally  no  tannin. 
If  the  material  used  for  adulteration  be  of  mineral  nature,  its  presence  may  be  dis- 
covered by  incinerating  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  sainple.  If  the  quantity  of  ash  which 
is  loft  exceeds  10  per  cent,  of  tho  material  employed,  adulteration  may  be  suspected. 
The  ash  obtained  by  incinerating  pure  madder  consists  of  the  carbonates,  sulphates, 
and  phosphates  of  potash  and  soda,  chloride  of  potassium,  carbonate  and  phosphate  of 
lime,  phosphate  of  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron  and  silica.  If  a  considerable  amount  of 
any  other  mineral  constituents  is  found,  it  is  certainly  duo  to  adulteration.  _ 

There  is  probably  no  subject  connected  with  the  art  of  dyeing  which  has  given  rise  to 
so  much  discussion  as  the  composition  of  madder,  and  the  chemical  nature  of  the 
colouring  matters  to  which  it  owes  its  valuable  properties.  The  subject  has  engaged 
the  attention  of  a  number  of  chemists,  whose  labours,  extending  over  a  lengthened 
period,  have  thrown  considerable  light  on  it.  Nevertheless,  the  conclusions  at 
which  thoy  have  severally  arrived  do  not  perfectly  agree  with  one  another,  nor  with 
the  views  entertained  by  the  most  intelligent  of  those  practically  engaged  in  madder 
dyeing  The  older  investigators  supposed  that  madder  contained  two  colouring 
matters,  one  of  which  was  tawny,  and  tho  other  red.  Robiquet  was  the  first  chemist 
who  asserted  that  it  contained  two  distinct  red  colouring  matters,  both  of  which 
contributed  to  the  production  of  the  dyes  for  which  madder  is  employed ;  and  his 
A-iews,  thougli  they  were  at  the  time  of  their  promulgation  strongly  objected  to 
bv  some  of  the  most  eminent  Trencli  dyers  and  calico-printers,  still  offer  probably 
the  best  means  of  explaining  some  of  the  phenomena  occurring  during  the  process  of 
madder  dyeing.  The  two  red  colouring  matters  discovered  by  Eobiquet  were  named 
by  him  Alizarine  and  Furpurine,  and  these  names  they  still  retain.^  Several  crystal- 
lised yellow  colouring  matters  have  been  discovered  by  other  chemists ;  the  o°ly 
one  which  exists  ready-formed  in  the  madder  of  commerce  is  thei^wtoe  of  Sch^nck 
and  this  substance  may  also  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  whole  class 
which  possess  very  similar  properties.  Among  the  other  organic  substances  obta  ned 
by  different  chemists  from  madder,  two  resinous  colouring  matters,  sugar,  a  bitter 
principle,  a  peculiar  extractive  matter,  pectin,  a  fermentative  nitrogenous  substance, 
and  malic,  citric,  and  oxalic  acids,  may  be  mentioned. 

When  madder  is  extracted  with  boiling  water,  a  dark  brown  muddy  liqmd,  having 
a  taste  between  bitter  and  sweet,  is  obtained.    On  ^^c^-ng  a  sma   quan  i^^y  of 
to  this  liquid,  a  dark  brown  precipitate  is  produced,  while  the  supernatant  liquid 
lecom  s  clear  and  now  appears"^  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.    The  V^^^-^]^^^^^^^^^ 
of  alizarine,  purpurine,  rubiacine,  the  two  resinous  co  ounng  "^^"^^^^^^^^^ 
oxidised  extractive  matter,  and  a  pecvdiax  nitrogenous_subs  ance    The  ^^^^^^^^ 
from  this  precipitate  contains  theb  tter  principle  and  tl^^  ^^^^.f 
as  well  as  sugar  and  salts  of  potash,  bme,  and  magnesia.    No  staich,  gum,  or  tennin 
can  be  detected  in  the  watery  extract.    After  the  madder  has  been  completely  ex- 
i^nsSdS  boili-ng  water,  itlppoars  of  a  dull       -1°-- Jjf  ^^Hot^watS 
titv  of  colourinc  matter,  which  cannot,  however,  be  extracted  with  hot  ^-iter,  or 
.von  alkalis  sifce  it  exists  in  a  state  of  combination  .nth  lime  and  otJier  bases, 

place  here,  as  it  may  assist  in  rendering  the  process  oi  uye  g 

intelligible,  nli-arine  since  it  forms  the  basis  of  all 

Tlie  most  important  of  these  ^^^^''tancf^^^^  ^fl'^'J'd^^^^  .natiere  colorantc  rouge 

tho  finer  and  more  permanent  dyes  produced  by  '°^^^!''';„',°:„ii„      alizarine,  mixed 
of  Persoz  and  ^xJ\nadder-red  f  ^Y:SM-iT£S^^o^^^^^ 
with  some  impunt^^es.    I^ob.quet  first  obUinw^^^^^  ie  liquid  to  gelatinise,  treating  the 
by  extracting  madder  with  cold  water,  allowing  tne  iiqmu  b 
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jelly  with  alcohol,  evaporating  the  alcoholic  liquid  to  dryness,  and  heating  the  residue : 
ana  since  the  application  of  heat  seemed  to  be  an  essential  part  of  his  process,  it  was 
lor  a  long  time  doubted  whether  alizarine  was  contained  as  such  in  madder,  and  was 
not  a  product  of  decomposition  of  some  other  body.  It  was  proved,  however,  by  the 
experiments  of  Schunck  that  it  does  in  reality  pre-exist  in  the  ordinary  madder  of 
commerce,  though  not  in  the  fresh  root  when  just  taken  out  of  the  ground.  It  has 
nPP^yA  "t^"  properties  :-It  crystallises  in  long,  transparent,  lustrous,  yellowish-red 
Z  f  ht'o.^  needles  when  heated  to  212°  F.  lose  their  water  of  crystallisation, 
Sid  r  T'^T-  i^^  f  ^'S^'"'  to  sublime,  and  if  carefuU^ 

Th«  l^T-^      almost  entirely  vo  atihsed,  only  a  little  charcoal  being  left  behind. 
The  sublimate  obtained  by  collecting  the  vapours  consists  of  long,  brilliant  trans 
parent,  orange-coloured  crystals,  which  are  pure  anhydrous  alizarine     i  madder  or 
anyprepara  , on  or  _  extract  of  madder,  be  heated  to  the  same  temperat^e  a  sub- 
limate of  alizarine  is  also  obtained,  but  the  crystals  are  then  generX  Sa'minated 
with  drops  of  empyreumatic  oil,  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  othL  consS^^^^ 
of  the  roo  .    This  oily  matter  may,  according  to  Kobiquet,  be  removed  bv  washS 
the  crystals  with  a  little  cold  alcohol.    Alizarine  is  almost  insoluWe  in  cold  water 
It  ,s  only  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  is  deposited,  on  the  solution  coding 
n  yellow  crystalline  flocks.    When  the  water  contains  la^ge  quLtS  of  acid  S 
sa  ts  ,n  solution,  it  dissolves  very  little  alizarine,  even  on  boiling^   The  colo  ir  of  the 
solution  IS  yellowish  when  it  is  quite  free  from  alkalis  or  alkaline  earths  Tizlfue 
dissolves  much  more  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether  than  in  waterthe  soM^^^ 
a  deep  yellow  colour    Alizarine  is  decomposed  by^  chlorine,  and  converteT  into  a 
coloiu-less  product.    It  is  also  decomposed  by  boiling  nitrip  IZrt  .  l  ■ 

a  colourless,  crystallised  acid,  pktAalic  acid,  the  same^that  is  Wed  bv  bl  tV 

stand  man  open  vessel,  and  depos  ts  its  alizarine  in  tbo  fnrrv,       i  •  •  . 
crystals,  or  of  a  crystalline  crust    Th«  nU  nlf  !     i  ■  «^"ning  prismatic 

a/d  baryta  salts  pJ^fcTpiltes  o^^^    bl^i  titf "  ^S'T  ' -'^^'""f  ""^^ 

^-.-th  iron  salts  a  purpfe  precipitate,  an   S  h^Sfc  of  tlTsa  '"^-^  " 

cipitates  of  variousshades  of  purule.  The  aSv  nf  n1  Ltti  %  ^  P^^" 
that  if  the  compound  of  the  LVodies  be  tS/d  wi?h  ^^^^^^^  for  alumina  is  so  great, 
merely  changes  its  colour  from  re^to  purpl   SoTit  bei^^^^^  potash-lye,  it 

IS  not  more  soluble  in  boiling  ilum  Hm£f  ^^}^S  decomposed.  Alizarine 

formula  of  anhydrous  alizarine^is  acS^^^^^  T'tf'  ^^^^^<^^1 

Liebermann,  C'^H^O^  (C^HooV  ^  ^°      researches  of  Messrs.  Graebe  and 

be'Iutentr^rdS^^^^^^^^ 

iron  m^ants  of  differrnt'tngtlif  be  t^:V2l1  tf  ^ 

heating  the  bath,  become  dved     The  i^m^n^^  f=  '  *,  °°  gradually 

alizarine  is  only  slightly  sofub  o  in  boFlinf  I  .  ^'^'f^^'^ly  a  slow  one,  because 
combine  with  that  portiL  actuallv  in  so  '  ^"^'^^"ts  can  only 

must  be  kept  up,  in  ordeTto  cau  e  f^^^  cons  ant_  ebullition  of  the  liquid 

the  place  0?  thS^  portion  t^kri^'b^^rSa"^^^^^  - 
quantity  of  alizarine  is  required  in  order  to  ^v!^  i  ,  ^^'^''^  ^"'^^^  proportional 
necessary  that  the  bath  shouldlLTn  no  t.n  «  Tl^^''''^  ^"^  it  is  absolutely 

would  combine  with  the  morcS  and  ^^^^^^ 

process  is  complete  the  aluinf  mordant  wi^?  be  ^^^,^^^^^"^0.  When  the 
shades  of  red,  while  the  iron  mordaS  tin  ^  have  acquired  various 

of  purple,  according  to  the  sS^nXf  L  "^-5-^^  bkek  or  of  different  shades 
as  brilbant  and  as  permanent  as  those  obt  ned  Xl  employed.  These  colours  are 
complicated  process^    Nevertheless  tbe  rorl  Ti  ^  ^^^S  f  nd 

purplish  hue!^ and  the  blaclc  to  be        inte„s  tlfan  '°"n  ^^^'^  ^ 

are  employed.    On  the  other  hand,  if  one  of  S«  fin  'ts  preparations 

produced  on  calico,  such  as  pink  or   i\ac!  be  examfned  71.^'^^'" 
tain,  in  combination  with  the  mordants  aw  i?n-H  to  con- 

inferred,  that  alizarine  alone  is  reqS  fS  tl  o^^^n.lf  ™«y  be 

that  the  simple  combination  of  this  Srlng  nltter^^^^^^^^^^  '?^^^'^'  ^nd 

end  which  IS  to  be  attained  by  the  dyer  in  proSSi  „     "^"^'^'^"ts  is  the  principal 

Alizarine  has  been  obtained  artificially  bv  Messrs  O^Ll 
donvative  of  anthracene  or  paranaphthaline,  wS  S  o^e  of  tb^""^  Liebermann.  as  a 
the  distillation  of  coal-.r.   Artificial  alizarine  is  ^^XZ^^^^^ 
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used  for  a  substitute  for  madder.  By  tlio  action  of  bromine  upon  alizarine,  Mr.  Perkm 
has  rocontly  obtained  a  derivative  called  hromalizarine,  -which  may  also  be  used  in 
dveinc    For  the  manulacture  of  artificial  alizarine,  see  Alizaiiine  ;  Antheacene. 

Purpurine  the  other  red  colouring  matter  of  madder,  with  which  the  matiire 
colorante  rose  of  Gaultier  de  Claubry  and  Persoz,  and  the  madder-purple  of  Runge.  are 
substantially  identical,  can  hardly  bo  distinguished  by  its  appearance  from  alizarine, 
which  it  also  resembles  in  most  of  its  properties.    It  crystallises  i_u  small  orange- 
coloured  or  rod  needles.    When  carefully  heated  it  is  almost  entirely  yolatiliseci, 
yielding  a  sublimate  of  shining  orange-coloured  scales  and  needles.    It  is  s  ightly 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  giving  a  pink  solution.    It  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than 
in  water,  the  solution  having  a  deep  yellow  colour.    Ifc  dissolves  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  and  is  not  decomposed  on  heating  the  solution  even  to  the  boiling 
point.    It  is  decomposed  by  boiling  nitric  acid,  and  yields,  like  alizarine,  phthalic 
acid.     It  is  distinguished  from  alizarine,  by  its  solubility  in  alum-liquor.  When 
treated  with  a  boiling  solution  of  alum  in  water,  it  dissolves      ^^^7; y^«l<^'^^^  P^^-^J 
opalescent  solution,  which  appears  of  a  bright  pink  colour  by  t^^^^^^^ted  light  and 
Yellowish  by  reflected  light.    The  solution  deposits  nothing  on  cooling,  but  on 
Sing  to  it^an  excess  of  muriatic  or  sulphuric  acid,  it  becomes  Y^Sfli  of 
ijurpurine  falls  down  in  yellow  flocks.    On  this  property  depends  the  method  of 
Sating  it  from  alizariL.    The  compounds  of  pui'purine  with  bases  are  mos  ly 
Sle     It  dissolves  in  alkalis  with  a  bright  purpbsh-red  or  cherry-red  colour 
If  the  solution  in  caustic  potash  or  soda  be  exposed  to  the  air,  its  colour  changes 
SadualTv  tV  reSish-yellow^  and  the  purpurine  contained  in  it  is  decomposed,  a 

dyed  by  means  of  purpurine  has  a  disagreeable  ^^^^J^^^.  P^'''°f  this 

^purine  forms  the  basis  of  the  red  PJ^-^ ^  f  ^a^'^^^^^^^^^  colouring 
Bubiacine  is  the  name  which  has  been  applied  to  a  je        ^       .     ^-^^^  ^^e 

matter  contained  in  madder  f  ?  '^^^^  ,^1^11^^^^  scales  and 

madder-orange  of  Eunge.  _  ^t^..^^  ^l^f,. Sn^  ^  sublimate.  It 

needles,    When  heated  it  is  «?^tirely  volat  ised  yieldin^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^ 

is  only  slightly  soluble  -  ^.-l-gj^ts^^^^^^^^  rconcenSed  sulphuric  acid,  and  is 
which  it  crystalbses  on  cooling,    it  °^«'°f^7 

not  decomposed  on  ^-^-g^^^-^^^^^^^^^^  pnrpfe  colour.    Its  com- 

be  ng  decomposed.    It  dissolves  in  cdubu  .i  when  treated  with  a 

pounds  with  earths  and  metalbc  oxde    ar«  f  'ff  ;  ^;^^  ^^^i^ely.  yielding  a 

boiling  solution  of, pernitrate  or  P^F^^  1°"?^  °^ .^^^^^^^^^  gives,  on  the  addition 

brownish-red  solut.^^^^^^^^^  -sisting  of  a  peculiar 


of  an  excess 


acid,  called  niSwcic  ac/f    „,nfffir«  forming  brownish-red  compounds 

Two  amorphous  resinous  ^^l".^""^  matter^^  j.^^j^  ^^^^^^le  m 

with  bases,  have  also  been  ?btained  from  m^^^^^^^     ,,Z-ko  Mnce,  yery  easily 
boiling  water.    One  of  them  is  a  dark  brown  "^"ttle  rosm  ^^^^^^ 
sotbTe  in  alcohol,  which  melts     a  ^m^^^^^^        '  han  tiie  preceding.     Those  two 
a  reddish-brown  powder  less  soluble      ^^1™;  '^^^  probably  the  taum,/  or  dun 
colouring  matters,  together  ^vith  ,rubiacine,^constrtute^^^^^^ 

coloi^ring  matter  of  the  older  chemists     ^1  ey  do  not  <^^^^^  ^„        ^,.,^ty  of  the 

colours  dyed  ^vith  niadde^%  and  exer  a  vej  P^^^^^^^  of  these 

dyes.    If  printed  calico  bo  dyed  with  a  in^t™e  ot  ai  ^^^^  beautiful 

three  colouring  matters,  the  colours  are  found  to  be  bot^^  ^^^^^^^ 
tiian  when  alizarine  is  employed  alone  ^^f  ^^^^^o,  and  the  parts  of  the  calico 
purple  a  reddish  hue,  whilst  the  black  is  less  intense, 
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which  should  remain  white  are  found  to  have  a  yellowish  colour.  Hence  it  is  of  im- 
portance to  the  dyer  that  their  effect  should  be  counteracted  as  much  as  possible,  by 
preventing  them  either  from  dissolving  in  the  dye-bath  or  from  attaching  themselves 

to  the  fabric.  ^      -u  i.  i. 

The  other  constituents  of  madder  possess  no  interest  m  themselves,  but  may  be- 
come of  importance  in  consequence  of  the  effects  which  they  produce  during  the  pro- 
cess of  dyeing.  The  pectine,  in  the  state  in  which  it  exists  in  the  root,  is  probably 
an  indifferent  substance,  but  in  consequence  of  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  it 
passes  into  pectic  acid,  it  may  in  dyeing  act  very  prejudicially  by  combining 
with  the  mordants  and  preventing  them  taking  up  colouring  matter.  _  The  extrac- 
tive matter  of  madder,  when,  in  an  unaltered  state,  produces  no  injurious  effects 
directly ;  but  by  the  action  of  oxygen,  especially  at  an  elevated  temperature,  it  ac- 
quires a  brown  colour  and  then  contributes,  together  with  the  rubiacine  and  the 
resinous  colouring  matter,  in  deteriorating  the  colours  and  sullying  the  white  parts 
of  the  fabric.  The  extractive  matter,  when  in  a  state  of  purity,  has  the  appearance 
of  a  yellow  syrup  like  honey,  which  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  When 
pure  it  is  not  precipitated  from  its  watery  solution  by  an  earthy  or  metallic  salt, 
but  if  the  solution  be  evaporated  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  gradually  becomes  brown, 
and  then  gives  an  abundant  brown  precipitate  with  sugar  of  lead.  When  its  watery 
solution  is  mixed  with  muriatic  or  sulphuric  acid  and  boiled,  it  becomes  green  and 
deposits  a  dark  green  powder.  Hence  this  extractive  matter  has,  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinction, been  called  Chlorogenine,  and  BubicMoric  Acid.  The  bitter  principle  of  madder 
will  be  referred  to  presently.  The  Xanthine  of  Kuhlmann,  and  the  madder-yellow  of 
Runge  are  mixtures  of  the  extractive  matter  and  the  bitter  principle.  The  sugar 
contained  in  madder  is  probably  grape-sugar.  It  has  not  hitherto  been  obtained  in  a 
crystallised  state,  but  it  yields  by  fermentation  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  like  ordi- 
nary sugar.  The  woody  fibre  which  is  left  after  madder  has  been  treated  with 
various  solvents  until  nothing  more  is  extracted,  always  retain  a  slight  reddish  or 
brownish  tinge  from  the  presence  of  some  colouring  matter  which  cannot  be  com- 
pletely removed,  and  seems  to  adhere  to  it  in  the  same  way  as  it  does  to  the  cotton 
fibre  of  unmordanted  calico. 

There  is  a  question  connected  with  the  chemical  history  of  madder  which  must  not 
be  passed  over  in  silence,  since  it  is  one  which  possesses  great  interest,  and  may  at 
some  future  time  become  of  great  importance,  viz.  the  question  as  to  the  state  in  which 
the  colouring  matters  originally  exist  in  the  root.  It  has  long  been  known,  that  when 
ground  madder  is  kept  tightly  packed  in  casks  f6r  some  time,  it  constantly  improves 
in  quality  for  several  years,  after  which  it  again  deteriorates  ;  and  it  was  always  sup- 
posed that  this  effect  was  due  to  some  process  of  slow  fermentation  going  on  in  the 
interior  of  the  mass,  an  opinion  which  seemed  to  be  justified  by  the  evident  increase 
in  weight  and  volume,  and  the  agglomeration  of  the  particles  which  took  place  at  the 
same  time.  Nevertheless,  the  earlier  chemical  examinations  of  madder  threw  no  light 
whatever  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  since  the  red  colouring  matters  were  found  to 
be  very  stable  compounds,  not  easily  decomposed  except  by  the  action  of  very  potent 
agents,  so  that  when  once  formed  it  seemed  improbable  that  they  would  be  at  at  all 
affected  by  any  mere  process  of  fermentation.  Hence  some  chemists  were  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  improvement  which  takes  place  in  the  quality  of  madder  on  keep- 
ing is  caused  by  an  actual  formation  of  fresh  colouring  matter.  A  very  simple  ex- 
periment may  indeed  suffice  to  prove  that  the  whole  of  the  colouring  matter  does  not 
exist  ready  formed,  even  in  the  article  as  used  by  the  dyer.  If  ordinary  madder  be 
extracted  with  cold  water,  the  extract  after  being  filtered  has  generally  an  acid  re- 
action, and  cannot  contain  any  of  the  colouring  matters,  since  these  are  almost  in- 
soluble in  cold  water,  especially  when  there  is  any  acid  present.  Nevertheless  the 
extract  when  gradually  heated  is  found  capable  of  dyeing  in  the  same  way  as  madder 
itself.  If  the  extract  be  made  tolerably  strong,  it  possesses  a  deep  yellow  colour  and 
a  very  bitter  taste ;  but  if  it  be  allowed  to  stand  in  a  warm  place  for  a  few  hours, 
it  gelatinises,  and  the  insoluble  jelly  which  is  formed  is  found  to  possess  the  whole  of 
the  tinctorial  power  of  the  liquid,  which  has  also  lost  its  yellow  colour  and  bitter 
taste.  Hence,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  substance  which  imparts  to  the  extract  its 
bitter  taste  and  yellow  colour  is  capable  also  of  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  colouring  matter. 

In  1837  a  memoir  was  published  by  Decaisne,  containing  the  results  of  an  ana- 
tomical and  physiological  examination  of  the  madder  plant,  results  which  Avere  con- 
sidered so  important  that  a  prize  was  awarded  to  the  author  by  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Brussels.  This  investigation  led  the  author  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
cells  of  the  living  plant  contain  no  ready-formed  red  colouring  matter,  but  'are' filled 
with  a  transparent  yellow  juice,  which,  on  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  becomes  reddish 
and  opaque  m  consequence  of  tho  formation  of  red  colouring-matter.    Hence  he 
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inferred  that  the  insoluble  red  colouring-matter  was  simply  a  product  of  oxidation  of 
the  soluble  yellow  one,  and  that,  consoquoiitly,  the  more  complete  the  exposure  of  the 
triturated  root  to  the  atraosphcro,  the  greater  would  be  its  tinctorial  power  ;  and  he 
even  went  so  far  as  to  assort  that  all  the  proximate  principles  obtained  from  the  root 
were  derived  ultimately  from  one  single  substance  contained  in  the  whole  plant.  That 
the  fresh  roots,  before  being  dried,  do  indeed  contain  no  colouring-matter  capable  of 
imparting  to  mordants  colours  of  the  usual  appearance  and  intensity,  may  bo  proved 
by  the  following  experiment : — If  the  roots,  as  soon  as  they  are  taken  out  of  the 
ground,  are  cut  into  small  pieces  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  then  extracted  with 
boiling  spirits  of  wine,  a  yellow  extract  is  obtained,  which,  after  being  filtered  and 
evaporated,  leaves  a  brownish-yellow  residue.   Now  this  residue,  on  being  redissolved 
in  water,  is  found  incapable  of  imparting  to  mordants  any  but  the  slightest  shades 
of  colour  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  portion  of  the  root  left  after  extraction  vnth. 
spirits  of  wine,  on  being  subjected  to  the  same  test  as  the  extract,  is  found  to  possess 
as  little  tinctorial  power  as  the  latter.    If,  however,  the  roots,  instead  of  being  treated 
with  spirits  of  wine,  are  macerated  in  water,  the  liquor,  on  being  gradually  heated, 
dyes  the  usual  colour  as  well  as  ordinary  madder.    Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  by 
means  of  alcohol  the  colour-producing  body  of  the  root  may  bo  separated  from  the 
agent  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  destined  to  effect  its  transformation 
into  colouring-matter,  the  one  being  soluble  and  the  other  insoluble  in  that  menstruuni. 
It  was  by  this  and  other  similar  facts  that  Schunek  was  led  to  an  examination  of  this 
part  of  the  subject.    He  infers  from  his  experiments  that  the  colour-producing  body 
of  raaddder  is  identical  with  its  so-called  bitter  principle,  to  which  he_  has  given  the 
name  of  Eubian.    This  body,  when  pure,  has  the  following  properties :— It  is  an 
amorphous,  shining,  brittle  substance  like  gum,  dark  brown  and  opaque  in  mass,  but 
yellow  and  transparent  in  thin  layers.    Its  solutions  are  of  a  deep-yellow  colour,  and 
have  an  intensely-bitter  taste.    It  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.    The  watery 
solution  turns  of  a  blood-red  colour  on  the  addition  of  caustic  and  carbonated  alkalis, 
and  gives  dark-red  precipitate  with  lime  and  baryta-water._   The  solution  gives  a 
copious  light-red  precipitate  with  basic  acetate  of  load,  but  yields  no  precipitate  with 
any  other  metallic  salt.    On  trying  to  dye  with  rubian  in  the  usual  manner,  the  mor- 
dants  assume  only  the  faintest  shades  of  colour.    If,  however,  the  watery  solution  be 
Sxed  w  rsulphuric  or  muriatic  acid  and  boiled,  it  gradually  deposits  a  quantity  of 
SubTe  yellow  flocks,  which,  after  being  separated  by  filtration  and  well  washed, 
Le  found  to  dye  the  same  colour  as  those  obtained  by  means  of  madder    In  fact 
Tese  flocks  contain  alizarine,  to  which  they  owe  their  tinctorial  power  bu^^  h^^^^^^^ 
contain  a  crystallised  yellow  colouring-matter,  similar  to,_  but  not  identical  with, 
rubSne  as  well  as  two  resinous  colouring-matters,  which  Schunek  has  named 
jtaX;  Bubiretinc,  and  which  are  probably  identical  with  the  resinous 

coWng-matters  before  referred  to  as  being  obta  ned  from  ^^^inary  madder  The 
liQuS  filtered  from  the  flocks  contains  an  uncrj^tallisable  sugar,  similar  to  that  which 
s^btained  from  the  madder  itself.    Eubian  is  not  decomposed  by  ordinary  ferments 
such  as  yeast  and  decomposing-casein ;  but  by  extracting  madder  f  ^^tf^' 

S  aSinralcohol  to  the  extract,  a  substance  is  precipitated  in  P^^:^^^\J° 
iossesses  in  an  eminent  degree  the  power  of  effecting  the  decomposition  of  rubian.  If 
possesses  in  an  cm        ,  j^j^ed  with  some  of  the  flocculent  precipitate 

^  Z  bL'ntTeen    ou4  a  fiTter  and  washed  with  alcohol),  and  then  left  to 

fnd  ii  a  wL^rpla^r^^^^^^  hours,  tlie  mixture  is  converted  into  a  hght-brown 
stand  m  a  warm  pi^L  reversed  without  its  falling  out.  This 

^1  J"  ^^^n  aXeS  wlt^i  COM  ^^^^^^  to  the  latter  very  little  colour  or 

solved  contains  alizarine,  verantine,  rubiretino  and  ^^YaTdier^^^^^^ 

matter,  besides  a  P^^J^^f is  decompos'ed,  yielding 

of  strong  mineral-acids  and  ot  the  Pff"j^^[^f,,!Vnf.iBal  of  which  is  alizarine.  It  appears, 
sugar  and  a  variety  of  colouring-matters  the  jin^^^^^^^^    whicn  ^^^^^  ^^iT 

therefore,  that  these  colour.  ng-m_atters  f^^     J^^^"^^^^^  alone  is  produced 

but  are  formed  ^7  the  decomposi  .on  of  on  parent  J^^tance  w  y^^^^ 

by  the  %ntal  energies  of  the  plant.    In  addition  t°  ttiis  si^         ,  .^.^^ 

tJns  another,  which  possesses  the  P^^^^  ^^^^^  ^e  of  t"^^^^^^^     prevented  from 

the  first.    The  two  are,  however,  during  ti^e  ^^ate         J^ed  in  different  cells, 

acting  on  one  another,  either  in  consequence  of  their  bem  c 

or  because  the  vital  energies  of  the  plant  ^f^^^t  the  grocers  o  P 

the  drying  and  grinding  of  the  .^"^tj^^^^^^^^^l^^^^  the  powder^s  kept  before 
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trace  of  colour-producing  substance  can  be  detected,  either  in  the  liquor  or  the  residual 
madder,  after  the  operation  of  dyeing  is  concluded.  The  presence  of  oxygen  does  not 
seem  to  be  essential  during  this  process  of  decomposition,  as  Decaisne  supposed. 
Nevertheless,  according  to  Schunck,  rubian  docs  in  reality  suffer  a  partial  oxida- 
tion when  its  watery  solution,  mixed  with  some  alkali  or  alkaline  earth,  is  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  giving  rise  to  a  peculiar  acid,  called  by  him  ruhianic 
acid.  When  rubian  is  heated  at  a  temperature  considerably  exceeding  212°  Fahr.,  it 
is  converted  without  much  change  of  appearance  into  a  substance  which  yields  by 
decomposition  resinous  colouring-matters  in  the  place  of  alizarine.  The  great  excess 
of  these  colouiung-matters  contained  in  the  madder  of  commerce  arises,  therefore, 
most  probably  from  the  high  temperature  employed  in  drying  the  root. 

Employment  of  Madder  in  Dyeing. — After  the  account  which  has  just  been  given  of 
the  composition  of  madder,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  the  chemical  and  physical 
phenomena  which  occur  during  the  various  processes  of  madder-dyeing,  are  of  a  rather 
complicated  nature,  and  that  many  of  these  phenomena  have  not  yet  received  a  per- 
fectly satisfactory  explanation.  Nevertheless,  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  on 
this  subject  may  enable  us  to  give  a  co.nsistent  explanation  of  the  facts  presented  to 
us  by  the  experience  of  the  dyer,  and  even  to  indicate  what  direction  our  labours  must 
take  if  we  wish  to  improve  this  branch  of  the  arts. 

In  order  to  produce  perfectly-fast  colours  in  madder-dyeing,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
madder  should  contain  a  large  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  if  the  madder  is 
naturally  deficient  in  that  salt,  the  deficiency  may  be  supplied  either  by  using  cal- 
careous water  in  dyeing,  or  by  adding  a  quantity  of  ground  chalk.    If  madder  be 
treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  so  as  to  dissolve  all  the  lime  contained 
in  it,  and  then  washed  with  cold  water  until  the  excess  of  acid  is  removed,  its  tinc- 
torial power  will  be  found  to  be  very  much  diminished,  but  may  be  entirely  restored, 
and  even  increased,  by  the  addition  of  a  proper  quantity  of  lime-water  or  chalk. 
Hence,  too,  Avignon  madder,  which  is  grown  in  a  highly-calcareous  soil,  and  contains 
so  much  carbonate  of  lime  as  to  effervesce  with  acids,  affords  the  most  permanent 
colours ;  whilst  Alsace  madder  requires  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  order  to 
produce  the  same  effect.    This  fact  was  first  pointed  out  by  Hausmann,  who,  after 
having  produced  very  fine  reds  at  Eouen,  encountered  the  greatest  obstacles  in  dyeing 
the  same  reds  at  Logelbaoh,  near  Colmar,  where  he  went  to  live.    Numerous  trials, 
undertaken  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  same  success  in  his  new  establishment, 
proved  that  the  cause  of  his  favourable  results  at  Rouen  existed  in  the  water,  which 
contained  carbonate  of  lime  in  solution,  whilst  the  water  of  Logelbach  was  nearly 
pure.    He  then  tried  a  factitious  calcareous  water  by  adding  chalk  to  his  dye-bath. 
Having  obtained  the  most  satisfactory  results,  he  was  not  long  in  producing  here  as 
beautiful  and  as  solid  reds  as  he  had  done  at  Eouen.    This  simple  fact  led  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  series  of  lengthy  Memoirs  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  French  chemists  and 
calico-printers,  which  fully  confirmed  the  results  of  Hausmann,  without,  however, 
leading  to  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  them.    The  experiments  of  Eobiquet  prove 
that  in  dyeing  with  pure  alizarine  the  least  addition  of  lime  is  rather  injurious  than 
otherwise,  as  it  merely  weakens  the  colours  without  adding  to  their  durability.  Hence 
the  beneficial  effect  of  lime  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  some  action  which  it  exerts 
on  other  constituents  of  the  root.    Bartholdi  imagined  that  this  action  consisted 
simply  in  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  which  he  found  to  be  con- 
tained in  ordinary  madder.    It  was  asserted  by  others  that  the  carbonate  of  lime 
served  to  neutralise  some  free  acid,  supposed  by  Kuhlmann  to  be  malic  acid,  which 
was  present  m  some  madders,  and  which  not  only  to  a  great  degree  prevented  the 
colounng-matters  from  dissolving  in  the  dye-bath,  but  also  combined  with  the  mor- 
dants to  the  exclusion  of  the  latter.    Though  later  researches  have  failed  to  detect 
the  existence  of  malic  acid  in  madder,  still  it  is  certain  that  all  watery  extracts  of 
madder  contain  pectic  acid,  which  probably  exists  in  the  root  originally  as  pectine  • 
and  that  this  acid,  when  m  a  free  state,  acts  most  injuriously  in  dyeing  with  alizarine] 
but  ceases  to  do  so  as  soon  as  it  is  combined  with  lime.    Nevertheless,  it  seems  that 
madder  which  is  naturally  deficient  in  lime,  cannot  be  made  to  replace  entirely  such 
madder  as  has  been  grown  in  a  calcareous  soil,  however  great  an  excess  of  chalk  be 
used  in  dyeing.    Hence  Eobiquet  was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  inferior  kinds  of 
madder,  which  are  also  the  most  deficient  in  lime,  contain  more  purpurine  and  less 
ahzanne  than  the  superior  kinds,  and  that  the  carbonate  of  lime  serves  partly  to 
combine  with  the  purpurine,  and  prevent  it  from  uniting  with  tlie  mordants  and  thus 
producing  less  permanent  dyes.    The  experiments  of  Schunck  have  proved  that  not 
only  poetic  acid,  but  also  rubiacine  and  the  resinous  colouring-matters  of  madder  act 
detrimentally  m  dyeing  with  pure  alizarine,  by  deteriorating  the  colours  and  sullyinff 
the  white  par  s  of  the  fabric,  and  that  these  effects  are  entirely  neutralised  by  the 
addiUon  of  a  little  lime-water  to  the  dye-bath.    If  in  dyeing  with  madder  the  whole 
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of  the  colouving-mattors  woro  in  a  free  state,  the  resinous  and  yellow  colouring-mattem 
would,  according  to  Schunck,  unite  with  tlie  mordants,  to  the  exclusion  of  flie  aliza- 
rine, yielding  colours  of  little  permanency  and  of  a  disagreeable  hue  ;  but  on  adding 
lime,  they  combine  with  it,  and  the  alizarine,  being  less  electro-negative,  then  attaches 
itself  to  the  mordants  or  weaker  bases.  A  great  excess  of  lime  would  of  course 
have  an  injurious  effect  by  combining  also  with  the  alizarine,  and  preventing  it  from 
exerting  its  tinctorial  power.  In  practice  a  little  loss  lime  is  added  than  is  sufficient 
to  take  lip  the  whole  of  the  impurities  with  which  the  alizarine  is  associated,  thus 
allowing  a  portion  of  the  former  to  go  to  the  mordants,  to  be  subsequently  removed 
by  treatment  with  soap  and  other  detergents.  Lastly,  it  has  been  asserted  by  Kochlin 
and  Persoz  that  when  lime  is  used  in  dyeing  with  madder  the  colours  produced  are 
not  simply  compounds  of  colouring-matter  with  mordants,  but  contain  also  in  chemiciil 
combination  a  certain  quantity  of  lime,  which  adds  very  much  to  their  stability.  It  is 
probable  that  all  these  causes  contribute  in  j)roducing  the  effiict.  The  carbonates  of 
magnesia  and  zinc,  acetate  and  neutral  phosphate  of  lime,  and  the  protoxides  of  lead, 
zinc  and  manganese,  act  in  a  similar  manner  to  carbonate  of  lime  in  madder-dyeing, 
but  are  less  efficient. 

Dambourney  and  Beckman  have  assorted  that  it  is  more  advantageous  to  employ 
the  fresh  root  of  madder  than  that  which  has  been  submitted  to  desiccation,  especially 
by  moans  of  stoves.  But  in  its  state  of  freshness  its  volume  becomes  troublesome  in 
the  dye-bath,  and  uniform  observation  seems  to  prove  that  it  ameliorates  by  age  up 
to  a  certain  point.    Besides,  it  must  be  rendered  susceptible  of  keeping  and  carrying 

easily.  »  j-  • 

In  dyeing  printed  calicoes  with  madder,  the  general  course  of  proceeding  is  as 

follows  :  The  madder  having  been  mixed  in  the  dye-vessel  with  the  proper  quantity 

of  water,  and,  if  necessary,  with  chalk,  the  liquid  is  heated  slowly  by  means  of  fire  or 
steam,  and  the  fabric  is  introduced  and  kept  constantly  moving  until  the  dyeing  is 
finished.    (See  Calico-Pbinting.)    The  temperature  shoidd  be  kept  low  at  first,  and 
should  be  gradually  raised,  without  allowing  it  to  fall,  until  it  reaches  the  boihng- 
point  •  and  the  boiling  may,  if  necessary,  be  continued  for  a  short  time.    The  chief 
obiect  of  the  gradual  heating  seems  to  be  to  allow  the  ferment  to  exert  its  full  power 
on  the  rubian  or  colour-producing  body  ;  for  this  process,  like  all  processes  of  fermen- 
tation, is  most  active  at  a  temperature  of  about  100°  Fahr.,  and  is  arrested  at  212 
Fahr  '  In  dyeing  quickly  less  permanent  colours  are  also  produced,  in  consequence, 
probably  of  the  colouring-matters  combining  with  the  more  superficial  portions  of 
the  mordants,  and  not  penetrating  sufficiently  into  the  interior  of  the  vegetable  fibre. 
The  fastest  colours  are  produced  by  dyeing  at  a  moderate  temperature,  and  not  allow- 
ing the  liquid  to  boil.    By  boiling  the  madder  becomes  more  thoroughly  exhausted, 
and  a  greater  depth  of  colour  is  attained,  but  the  latter  resists  less  perfectly  the 
action  of  soap  and  other  agents,  than  the  same  shade  dyed  at  a  lower  temperature. 
The  time  occupied  in  dyeing  varies  according  to  the  nature  and  intensity  ot  the 
colours  to  be  produced ;  but  there  is  little  advantage  in  allowing  it  in  any  case  to 
exceed  3  hours,  since  the  gain  in  colour  acquired  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
£  of  time  aid  increased  expenditure  of  fuel  caused  by  a  long-contmned  ebullition. 
In  dyeing  ordinary  madder  colours,  such  as  red,  black,  chocolate,  and  common  purple 
which  do  not  require  much  treatment  after  dyeing  in  order  to  give  them  tJie  desired 
3e  and  intensity,  strong  but  inferior  qualities  of  madder  may  be  used  mth  advan- 
Sg  ;  anl  varfoii' other  %e-stuffs,  such  as  P-eh-wood  quercitron-ba^^^^^^^^  &c 
Sf  often  added  to  the  madder,  in  order  to  vary  the  shade  and  depth  of  colour  But 
?or  the  finer  colours,  such  as  pink  and  fine  purple,  which  after  dyeing  must  be  sub- 
iected  to  a  long  course  of  treatment  with  soap  and  acids  before  they^««^^« 

or  carbonate  of  lime,  in  which  the  other  is  deficient.  .      f  ^    j^^g  ^lay  be 

The  chemical  processes  which  take  place  ^^-^^j^^^^^^^^^^^^^  extr^ts 
shortly  described  as  follow  :-Jn  the  first  P  '^'i^'  ^^^^  extractive  matter,  and 

the  more  soluble  constituents  of  the  madder,  such  ^^^j^gi^t  ^^d  the  colour- 

bitter  principle.  The  latter  substance  is  decomposed  f^^.^^^^^^J}^*^  ^s  the 
ing.maLr  tLeby  formed  is      ^^^^^^^.^^^^^  Sari^rp^r^ule.  rubia- 

temperature  risesrthe  less  ^^^^^^^  "^"^j^^^^^^^^^  acid,  begin  to  dissolve,  and 

c  ne,  the  resinous  colouring-matters,  the  pectme  ana  pecu  '  ,  ^.  ,  ^^j^ 
as  they  dissolve  they  combine  partly  with  the  mordants  of  the  fabnc.  partly  witn 
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lime  and  other  bases  contained  in  the  root  or  added  to  the  dye-bath,  and  thns  permit 
the  liquid  to  take  up  fresh  quantities  from  the  madder.  If  the  quantity  of  madder 
was  exactly  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  fabric  to  be  dyed,  then  it  becomes,  in  this 
way,  gradually  exhausted  of  all  available  colouring-matter.  The  extractive  matter  at 
the  same  time  acquires  a  brown  colour  by  the  combined  action  of  the  heat  and  oxygen, 
and  covers  the  whole  surface  of  the  fabric  with  a  uniform  brown  tinge.  "When  the 
dyeing  is  concluded  the  liquor  appears  muddy  and  of  a  pale  dirty-red  colour.  It  still 
contains  a  quantity  of  colouring-matter  in  a  state  of  combination  with  lime  and  other 
bases  from  the  madder,  or  with  portions  of  the  mordant  mechanically  detached  from 
the  fabric.  The  residual  matter  at  the  bottom  of  the  liquor  also  contains  a  quantity 
of  colouring-matter  in  a  similar  state  of  combination.  By  mixing  the  residue  and 
the  liquor  -with  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  boiling,  and  then  washing  with  water,  the 
various  bases  are  removed,  and  the  colouring-matter  is  thus  made  available  for  dyeing. 
Occasionally,  when  a  very  great  depth  of  colour  is  required,  it  is  found  advisable  to 
let  the  goods  pass  through  a  second  dyeing  operation,  instead  of  obtaining  the  requisite 
shade  at  once. 

After  the  calico  has  been  removed  from  the  dye-bath  and  washed  in  water,  it 
presents  a  very  unsightly  appearance.  The  alumina-mordant  has  acquired  a  dirty 
brownish-red  colour,  and  the  iron-mordant  a  black-  or  brownish-purple,  according  to 
its  strength,  whilst  the  white  portions  are  reddish-brown.  In  the  case  of  ordinary 
colours  the  fabric  is  now  passed  through  a  mixture  of  boiling  bran-and-water,  or 
through  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  or  it  is  exposed  for  some  time  on  the  grass 
to  the  action  of  air  and  light,  or  it  is  subjected  to  several  of  these  processes  in  succes- 
sion, by  which  means  the  impurities  adhering  to  the  mordants  or  the  fibre  are,  in  a 
great  measure,  either  removed  or  destroyed,  the  white  portions  recovering  their  purity, 
and  the  red,  black,  purple,  and  chocolate,  appearing  afterwards  sufficiently  bright  for 
ordinary  purposes.  That  the  coloiirs,  however,  even  after  being  thus  treated,  still 
contain  in  combination  with  the  mordants  other  substances  in  addition  to  the  red 
colouring-matters,  may  be  proved  by  a  very  simple  experiment.  If  a  few  yards  of 
SDme  calico,  which  has  been  treated  as  just  described,  be  immersed  in  dilute  muriatic 
acid  in  the  cold,  the  mordants  are  removed,  and  the  colours  are  destroyed  ;  orange- 
coloured  stains  being  left  on  the  places  where  they  were  before  fixed.  After  washing 
the  calico  with  cold  water,  the  orange-coloured  matter  may  be  dissolved  in  alkali,  and 
the  calico  left  entirely  white.  The  solution,  which  is  brownish-red,  gives,  with  an 
excess  of  acid,  a  reddish-brown  flocculent  precipitate.  This  precipitate,  after  being 
collected  on  a  filter  and  well  washed  with  water,  is  found  to  be  only  partially  soluble 
in  boiling  alcohol,  a  brown  substance,  consisting  partly  of  pectic  acid,  being  left  un- 
dissolved. The' yellow  alcoholic  solution  leaves,  on  spontaneous  evaporation,  a  brown 
crystalline  residue,  which  is  found  on  examination  to  contain  alizarine,  purpurine,  a 
little  rubiacine,  or  some  similar  compound,  and  a  brown  amorphous  substance.  The 
removal  of  these  various  impurities,  associated  with  the  alizarine,  seems  to  be  a  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  treatment  to  which  madder-colours  are  subjected,  when  it  is  desired 
to  give  them  the  highest  degree  of  brilliancy  of  which  they  are  susceptible.  This  course 
of  treatment,  as  applied  to  printed  calicoes,  may  be  shortly  described  as  follows :— Tlie 
goods,  after  being  very  fully  dyed,  generally  with  the  addition  of  chalk,  and  then 
washed,  are  passed  for  some  time  through  a  solution  of  soap,  which  is  heated  to  a 
moderate  temperature.  By  this  means  a  great  deal  of  colour  is  removed,  as  may  bu 
seen  by  the  red  tinge  of  the  soap-liquor,  and  the  purity  of  the  white  portions  is  ahno.'^t 
entirely  restored.  During  this  process  the  brown  and  yellow  colouring-matters  ar.; 
probably  removed  by  double  decomposition,  the  alkali  of  the  soap  combining  with 
and  dissolving  them,  while  the  fat  acid  takes  their  place  on  the  fabric.  After  being 
washed  the  goods  are  passed  through  a  weak  solution  of  acid,  mostly  sulphiu-ic  or 
oxalic  acid,  or  an  acid  tin-salt,  which  causes  the  colours  to  assume  an  orange  tinge, 
ihe  point  at  which  the  action  of  this  acid-liquid  is  to  be  arrested  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  practice.  The  next  step  in  the  process  is,  after  washing  the  goods,  to  treat 
them  again  with  soap-bquor,  which  is  gradually  raised  to  the  boiling-point,  and  they 
are  lastly  subjected  to  the  action  of  soap-liquor  in  a  close  vessel  under  pressure  By 
exposing  the  goods  on  the  grass  for  some  time  after  the  first  soaping,  the  use  of  acid 
may  be  obviated,  but  the  process  then  becomes  much  more  tedious.  In  this  way  are 
produced  those  beautiful  pinks  and  lilacs  which,  for  delicacy  of  hue,  combined  with 
great  permanence,  are  not  surpassed  by  any  dyed  colours  known  in  the  arts  Wliether 
the  fat  acid  of  the  soap  employed  forms  an  essential  constituent  of  these  colours  is  not 
certainly  known,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  contributes  to  their  beauty  and  durability 
it  18  certain  however,  that  they  always  contain  fat  acid.  If  a  piece  of  calico  which  has 
gone  through  the  processes  just  described  be  treated  with  muriatic  acid,  the  colour  is 

£S.  thr.lr  ^'"r  ''""V'  'iV""  ^'^r-  ™^  yeUow  stain 'disappears  Jn 
treating  the  cabco,  after  washing  with  water,  with  alkali,  yielding  a  Bolution  of  a  beau- 
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tiful  piirplo  colour.  This  solution  gives  again  with  an  excess  of  acid  a  yellow,  floccu- 
lent  precipitate,  which,  after  filtration,  di8solves  almost  entirely  in  boiling  alcohol, 
and  the  solution  on  eviiporation  iiiforJs  noodle-shaped  crystals  of  pure  alizarine,  mixed 
with  wliite  masses  of  fat  acid.  The  latter,  theretoie,  seems  to  occupy  the  place  taken 
up  by  the  impurities  before  the  treatment  with  soap.  This  experiment  serves  also  to 
prove  that  it  is  alizarine  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  more  permanent  colours 
afforded  by  madder,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  as  in  dyeing  the  liner  madder 
colours,  it  cannot  be  denied  tliat  the  colouring-matters  which  are  removed  by  the 
treatment  with  soap  and  acids  contribute  to  the  effect  produced  in  dyeing  ordinary 
madder  colours.  . 

The  same  result  is  attained  in  dyeing  Turkey  red,  but  the  process  employed  is 
somewhat  different  and  much  more  complicated.    Soe  Ttjukey  Red. 

The  attempts  which  have  been  made  at  various  times  to  obtain  an  extract  of  madder, 
capable  of  being  applied  in  making  so-called  stcam-colours  for  calico  and  other 
fabrics,  have  not  been  completely  successful.  A  very  beautiful  pink  has  been  pro- 
duced by  Gastard  and  Girardin,  in  France,  by  printing  on  calico,  previously  prepared 
with  some  mordant,  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  an  extract  of  madder  called  colonne, 
but  it  is  not  mucli  superior,  either  as  regards  its  hue  or  its  degree  of  permanency,  to 
what  can  be  obtained  by  easier  processes  from  dye-woods  and  other  materials. 

Madder  is  not  so  much  employed  in  woollen  dyeing,  especially  m  this  country,  as  in 
cotton  dyeing  and  printing.  Only  ordinary  woollen  goods  are  dyed  red  with  madder, 
since  the  colour  is  not  so  bright  as  that  obtained  from  cochineal  or  lac,  though  it  is 
more  permanent  and  cheaper.  A  mixture  of  alum  and  tartar  is  employed  as  a  mordant. 
The  addition  of  a  little  muriate  of  tin  in  dyeing  imparts  to  the  colour  a  more  scarlet 
tin<re  The  bath  of  madder,  at  the  rate  of  fi-om  8  orl  6  ounces  to  the  pound  of  cloth  is 
heated  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  just  bearable  by  the  hand,  and  the  goods  are^then 
dyed  by  the  wince,  without  heating  the  bath  more  until  the  colouring  matter  is  fixed 
Vitalis  prescribes  as  a  mordant,  ^th  of  alum  and  ^\th  of  tartar  ;  and  for  dyeing  ^rd  of 
madderf  with  the  addition  of  ^th  of  solution  of  tin,  diluted  mth  its  weight  ot  ^^  ater. 
He  raises  the  temperature  in  tlie  space  of  one  hour  to  200°  and  f  ™ds  he  b^^^^^^ 
for  three  or  four  minutes,  a  circumstance  which  is  believed  to  contribute  to  the  fixation 
of  the  colour.  The  bath,  after  dyeing,  appears  to  contain  much  f  "^T,"/' 
matter.  Sometimes  a  little  archil  is  added  to  the  madder,  in  order  to  «  «  dye  a 
pink  tinge  ;  but  the  effect  is  not  lasting.  By  passmg  the  goods  after  dyeing  through 
weak  alkali  the  colour  acquires  a  blueish  tinge.  By  adding  other  dye-stuffs  Buch  a. 
Tstic,  peachwood,  and  logwood,  to  the  madder  in  dyeing,  -™  ^'^f^Vf^^.^' 
drab  &c.,  are  obtained.  Madder  is  also  used  in  conjunction  with  woad  and  indigo  in 
dyeing  wUen  goods  blue,  in  order  to  impart  to  the  colour  a  reddish  tinge.  See 

"^ilk  is  seldom  dyed  with  madder,  because  cochineal  affords  brighter  tints. 

PrS^Ltoo/Va^^r.-The  numerous  analytical  investigations  of  madder. 
undeTlLnThiefly  in  consequence  of  the  Sociit^  Industriel  e  de  Mulhou.se  having 
Sred  in  ?he  yea/l826  a  premium  for  a  means  of  discovering  the  real  quantity  of 
otulg-mat^^^^^^^^  le  rool  and  of  determining  the  -J^^^^ -^^^ 
samples  of  madder,  led  to  many  attempts  on  the  part  of  chemists  to  improve  tne 

not,  like  so  many  others,  arrived  at  by  <=^f  °f '  J^' ^n,  the  appreciation 
investigation,  did  not  at  first  receive,_on  the  PJ^^^^^'^L^^^^^^^  ^cid  on  madder, 

which  it  deserved.  The  product  obtained  by  ^^^^f^^^jj  afteWards  garaimne,  was 
which  in  the  first  instance  was  fY^^  T^-^f  ^TTho^^^^  A?ignon,  but  so 
first  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  by  MM.  ^^S^'^^^.J^^^^^  its  use  at 

great  were  the  prejudices  e^tert^^'^^'i  ^  ^hev  couK^^  i^j^^d  they 

the  commencement,  that  years  elapsed  before  they  could  be  ov  persevering 
were  partly  justified  by  the  imperfect  nature  of  the  product  iteelt.  ^  ^^^^ 

efforts  to  improve  the  method  of  manufacture  and  adapt  ^t  to  tlie  ^^^^j^^  j^^^ 

sumer  were  at  last  attended  ^vith  success,  «°  J^f  ^^^\tge  ^^^^^^^^^      of  it  are  now 
come  to  be  used  to  as  great  an  extent  as  madder,  and  large  qua 
manufactured  in  France  and  other  countries.  suloliuric  acid  on  madder  the 

It  was  supposed  by  Robiquot,  that  by  the  act,on  ot  snip  ^^^^^  thus 
saccharine,  mucilaginous,  and  extractive  "latteis  ot  tno  ^  ^^^^  ^oody  fibre 
hindered  from  producing  any  injurious  effects  m  dyeing. 
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was  at  the  same  time  charred,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  attracting  and  binding  any 
of  the  colouring-matter.  Tliis  explanation  is  not  entirely  correct,  since  it  is  not 
necessary  to  carry  the  action  so  far  as  actually  to  carbonise  any  of  the  constituents 
of  the  root,  and  it  is  also  doubtful  whether  the  woody  fibre  ever  attracts  the  useful 
coloiu'ing-matters  in  any  considerable  degree.  The  account  above  given  of  the 
chemical  constitution  of  madder,  may  easily  lead  us  to  the  conclusion,  that,  during 
the  action  of  the  acid,  the  following  processes  take  place: — 1.  The  bitter  principle  or 
colour- producing  body  of  the  root  is  decomposed,  yielding,  among  other  products,  a 
quantity  of  alizarine  which  did  not  previously  exist.  2.  The  red  colouring-matters 
are  rendered  by  the  acid  insoluble  in  water,  and  thus  it  becomes  possible  to  wash  out 
the  extractive  matter,  sugar,  &c.,  without  the  madder  losing  any  of  its  tinctorial  power. 
3.  The  lime,  magnesia,  and  other  bases  which  are  combined  in  the  root  with  colouring 
matter,  or  would  combine  with  it  during  the  dyeing  process,  are  removed  by  the  acid, 
and  thus  prevented  from  exerting  any  injurious  action.  The  subsequent  addition  of 
a  suitable  quantity  of  lime,  soda,  or  other  base,  serves  to  neutralise  the  effect  of  the 
excessive  amount  of  poetic  acid  and  resinous  colouring  matters,  which  were  set  free  by 
the  action  of  the  mineral  acid. 

The  method  of  manufacturing  garancine,  as  practised  at  the  present  day,  may  be 
shortly  described  as  follows: — The  ground  madder  is  mixed  with  water,  and  the 
mixture  is  left  to  stand  for  some  hours.  During  this  time  it  is  probable  that  the 
rubian  is  decomposed  by  the  ferment  of  the  root,  otherwise  a  great  loss  would  be 
experienced.  More  water  is  now  added,  in  order  to  remove  all  the  soluble  matters, 
and  is  then  run  off.  The  liquid  contains  sugar,  and  is  employed  on  the  Continent  for 
the  preparation  of  a  kind  of  spirit,  which  on  account  of  its  peculiar  smell  and  flavour 
cannot  be  consumed  as  a  beverage,  but  is  used  in  the  arts  for  the  preparation  of 
varnishes  and  other  purposes.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  alcoholic  spirit  is  thus  obtained 
to  pay  for  the  whole  cost  of  the  process.  The  residue  left  after  washing  the  madder 
may  be  employed  for  dyeing  without  any  further  preparation,  and  is  then  called  Jleur 
de  garancc.  In  order  to  convert  it  into  garancine,  it  is  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  mixture  is  heated  and  left  to  itself  for  some  time.  "Water  is  then  added  in  suc- 
cessive portions  until  the  excess  of  acid  is  removed.  The  pectic  acid  of  the  root 
always  retains  a  portion  of  the  sulphuric  acid  in  chemical  combination ;  and  the 
compound  being  but  little  soluble  in  water  would  require  for  its  removal  a  very  long 
washing.  _  The  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda,  by  neutralising  this 
double  acid,  serves  to  abridge  the  time  of  washing  very  considerably.  Tlie  residue  is 
then  filtered  on  strainers,  pressed,  dried,  and  lastly  ground  into  a  fine  powder.  This 
powder  has  a  dark  reddish-brown  colour,  and  a  peculiar  odour,  different  from  that  of 
madder,  but  no  taste.  It  communicates  hardly  any  colour  to  cold  water.  Dyeing 
with  garancine  is  attended  with  the  following  advantages:—!.  The  whole  tinctorial 
power  of  the  madder  is  exerted  at  once,  and  garancine  is  therefore  capable  of  dyeing 
more  than  the  material  from  which  it  is  made.  2.  The  colours  produced  by  its 
means  are  much  brighter  than  those  dyed  with  madder,  and  the  parts  of  the  fabric 
destined  to  remain  white  attract  hardly  any  colour,  so  that  very  little  treatment  is 
required  after  dyeing.  3.  Much  less  attention  is  required  in  regard  to  the  temperatiu-e 
of  the  dye-bath  and  its  gradual  elevation  than  with  madder,  and  a  continued  ebullition 
produces  no  injui-ious  effects,  but  only  serves  to  exhaust  the  material  of  all  its  colour- 
ing-matter. On  the  other  hand,  garancine  colours  are  not  so  fast  as  madder  colours 
they  do  not  resist  so  well  the  action  of  soap  and  acids,  and  hence  garancine  cannot  be 
employed  for  the  production  of  the  more  permanent  colours,  sucli  as  pink  and  fine 
purple.  Ly  the  use  of  a  product  which  was  patented  by  Pincoffs  and  Schunck  several 
years  ago,  a,nd  which  is  obtained  by  exposing  garancine  to  the  action  of  steam  of  high 
pressure  it  is  mdeed  possible  to  dye  as  beautiful  and  as  permanent  a  purple  as  with 
madder,  and  its  use  is  attended  by  a  considerable  saving  of  time  as  well  as  of  dyeincr 
matenal  and  soap,  but  it  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  dyeing  pink.  As  yet  therefore  we 
have  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  preparation  which  shall  serve  as  a  perfect  substitute 
tor  madder  and  the  latter  consequently  continues  to  be  employed  for  some  purposes 

ihe  residue  left  after  dyeing  with  madder  as  well  as  the  dyeing  liquor  still  contain 
some  colouring-matter  m  a  state  of  combination,  as  mentioned  above.  By  actine  on 
it  with  sulphuric  acid  it  affords  a  product  similar  to  garancine,  which  is  called 
garanceux  This  product  is,  however,  adapted  only  for  dyeing  red  and  black  as  it 
does  not  afford  a  good  purple.  (See  Calico-Phinting.)  Numerous  other  methods  of 
treating  madder  for  the  use  of  the  dyer  have  been  invented  and  patented  of  late  vears 
but  they  are  not  sufficiently  important  to  merit  description  within  the  limifk  of  tlin 
present  article.— E.  S.  liiuiu!,  oi  tue 

l«S  following  notes  of  a  journey  to  the  madder-growing  districts  of  Prance,  (October 
me)  by  James  Higgin,  who  contributed  the  important  article  on  CALico-PmNTmo 
will  be  found  to  have  considerable  interest :-' The  part  of  the  ComtSSvignon 
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■where  madder  is  grown  is  a  flab  basin,  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-east  by 
mountains  of  limestone,  spurs  of  which,  gradually  declining  in  height,  run  east  and 
west.    This  basin  is  plentifully  watered :  in  the  north  by  several  streams  which  rise 
in  the  mountains  towards  the  north-east,  and  run,  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  into 
tl\e  Rhone  ;  along  the  south-west  boundary  runs  the  fine  river  Durance,  which,  like  all 
the  other  streams,  joins  the  Rh6ne — in  this  case  below  the  town  of  Avignon  ;  between 
the  Durance  and  the  mountains,  and  about  the  centre  of  the  Comtat  rises  the  celebrated 
fountain  of  Vaucluse,  or  the  river  Sorgue.    This  remarkable  river  rises  as  a  spring, 
in  an  amphitheatre  of  perpendicular  rocks,  about  eighteen  miles  north-east  of  Avignon. 
A  prodigious  volume  of  water  issues  from  a  deep  pool  at  the  foot  of  a  high  precimee, 
and  in  the  course  of  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  yards  the  stream  is  augmented  by 
numerous  lateral  springs ;  so  that,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
source,  the  fountain  has  become  a  considerable  river,  running  at  the  rate  of  seven  or 
eight  miles  an  hour.    After  running  a  mile  or  two  the  stream  divides  into  two  main 
branches,  which,  lower  down,  subdivide ;  the  one  into  four  branches,  the  other  into 
three,  or  seven  streams  in  all,  each  of  considerable  volume.    These  seven  streams 
permeate  the  central  and  southerly  portions  of  the  basin  above  described ;  and  it  is  to 
these  waters  that  I  unhesitatingly  ascribe  the  wonderful  fertility  of  the  district  of 
which  Avignon  is  the  capital.    The  Sorgue  waters  are  again  subdivided,  artificially, 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways.    Small  streams  run  along  the  roadside  and  across  the 
fields  in  every  conceivable  manner  ;  the  volume  of  water  being  so  great  and  flowing  so 
rapidly  that  the  agriculturist  can  divert  it,  dam  it  up,  and  irrigate  his  fields  just  as 
he  wants  in  the  same  manner  as  the  people  of  the  '  Garden  of  Valencia,'  in  Spain, 
apply  the  waters  flowing  through  the  old  Moorish  aqueducts,  and  produce  thereby, 
with  the  aid  of  a  southern  sun,  a  fertility  perhaps  without  parallel  anywhere. 

'  The  result  of  this  abundance  of  water  is  that  the  soil  is  kept  naturally  moist ;  not, 
be  it  understood,  wet,  but  to  such  a  degree  of  moisture  as  naturally  occurs  when  water 
is  found  anywhere  from  two  to  four  yards  below  the  surface.  In  some  parts_  of  the 
basin  are  patches  of  land,  where  formerly  were  small  lakes,  which  have  dned  up. 
These  patches  were  occupied  during  the  drying-up,  and  for  years  subsequently,  by  a 
dense  growth  of  reeds  ;  and  at  the  present  time  the  ditches  bordering  these  landE^  and 
anv  portion  of  them  still  covered  with  water,  grow  plentifully,  tall  reeds.  These 
ancient  lakelets  form  the  lands  known  as  '  Paluds,'  where  the  finest  qua  ity  of  madder 
erows.  The  soil  here,  when  dry,  is  of  a  light  drab  colour,  very  pulverulent,  and 
containing  about  half  its  weight  of  chalk,  which  has  been  washed  down  from  the 
limestone  hills.  When  freshly  turned  up,  this  soil  is  dark  brown,  showingthe  presence 
of  considerable  quantities  of  humus.  j  d  ' 

'In  the  higher  portions  of  the  basin  grows  the  quality  of _ madder  called  Bosee. 
The  soil  here  contains  more  clay  and  less  chalk,  and  when  dry  it  is  much  more  tenacious 
and  not  so  easily  powdered  in  the  fingers.  It  is,  when  moist,  of  not  quite  so  dark  a 
colour  as  the  paluds  land.  The  course  of  cultivation  for  the  rosee  lands  is  to  plough 
up^d  clean  the  land  in  autumn  and  winter.  In  spring,  stable  or  cow  manure  is 
freely  applied  over  the  ground,  and  then  ploughed  in  Beds  of  about  three  feet  wide 
nre  made  bv  cutting  trenches  about  one  foot  deep,  and  throwing  the  soil  on  the  beds. 
Mad'er  seed  s  now  sown  in  drills,  running  lengthwise  down  the  beds,  to  the  number 
of  four  or  five  to  each  bed.  The  quantity  of  manure  given  per  acre  varies  with  the 
number  of  cattle  kept  by  the  farmers  ;  they  give  as  much  as  they  can  muster  as  they 
kn^w  very  well  tha?  plenty  of  manure  increases  the  yield  of  roots  In  the  tren  hes 
between  the  madder  beds,  or  more  generally  only  in  every  other  trench,  white-sugar 
beerfs  always  sown;  probably  as  the  beet,  when  growing  is  a  very  bulky,  leafy 
Sant  the  beds  would  be  too  much  shaded  from  the  sun  by  sowing  it  m  every  drill. 
Kothine  is  done  during  the  summer  but  weeding,  and  before  winter  comes  on  the  young 

inheritance  tending  to  constantly  ^^^'^^^'^^^^^^'^i^^f^^^^^^^^  which  is  is  soon  ^ 

are  obliged  to  realise  upon  the  '^-^P  "^^X^mS  Ea^^^^^^^^  in  the  spring, 

the  roots  are  of  a  saleable  size.  _  ^he  paluds  madde^^^^^^  aiw  y  v  ^^^^^  ^^^^^.^ 

not  sown,  the  plants  being  obtained  froni  th«  year  old  c^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
why  this  difference  is  made,  further  than  that  it  is  louna  to 


than  rosee.  coficflorl  mvqelf  viz. :  that  manure  is  always 

.  On  the  two  great  cardinal  P^'^^s  I  sati  fied  yselt,  viz. 

given,  and  that  no  artificial  irrigation  is  practisea,  tne  natux 
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being  sufficient.  The  farmers,  however,  always  look  for  rain  in  the  spring  to  facilitate 
the  germination  of  the  seed,  and  in  autumn  to  facilitate  the  digguig-up  the  roots ;  for 
the  rest  of  the  year  it  is  not  of  any  importance  to  have  rain.  Eotation  of  crops  is 
usually  practised,  though  in  some  districts  madder  is  grown  year  after  year  upon  the 
same  soil,  by  giving  plenty  of  manure.  This,  however,  is  not  considered  a  wise  plan, 
and  all  the  farmers  I  talked  with  condemned  it.  The  usual  rotation  is  one  naadder 
crop,  then  a  crop  of  wheat,  and  lastly  lucerne  for  one  or  two  years,  generally  the 
latter,  lucerne  being  a  good  paying  crop.  I  saw  in  October  lucerne"  being  cut  and 
made  into  hay  for  the  fourth  time  that  year,  and  even  then  a  splendid  crop.  Where 
it  is  practicable,  they  irrigate  the  lucerne  three  or  four  times  a  year.  In  many  places 
this  is  very  easy,  by  damming  across  one  of  the  niimerous  streamlets  of  the  fountain 
of  Vaucluse  water,  so  as  to  cause  the  water  to  cover  the  adjacent  land.  Thus,  once 
manuring,  with  irrigation,  lasts  six  years. 

'  The  roots  when  pulled  are  spread  out  on  sheets  on  the  ground  and  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  sold  in  this  state  to  the  merchant  or  grinder.  The  farmers  deliver  them  as 
damp  as  they  dare  ;  as  soon  as  a  bundle  of  them,  taken  in  the  hand  and  twisted  round, 
breaks  easily,  the  roots  are  considered  commercially  dry.  On  being  stove-dried  for 
grinding,  the  dried  roots  lose  for  paluds,  20  per  cent. ;  for  rosee,  18  per  cent. 

'  The  digging  up  of  madder  is  evidently  the  most  expensive  part  of  the  business, 
but  it  is  not  surprising  when  you  see  the  leisurely  way  in  which  they  go  about  it:  a 
man  digs  down  a  breadth  of  a  bed,  and  then  puts  down  his  louche  (a  sort  of  spade- 
lioe)  and  picks  out  the  madder  roots,  shakes  them,  and  tlirows  them  into  a  basket. 
By  hiring  children  to  follow  the  digger,  to  pick  up  and  clear  the  roots,  a  great  saving 
could  be  effected.  A  madder-digger  gets  three  francs  a  day  ;  the  ordinary  wages  for 
other  labourers  is  two  and  a  half  francs  per  day.  It  would  seem  easy  to  adapt  horse 
machinery  to  digging  up  madder.  I  was  told  as  one  reason  why  the  roots  are  often 
pulled  up  at  eighteen  months  old,  that  if  left  in  the  ground  longer  they  rottsd  ;  this, 
however,  is  only  said  of  low-lying  lands,  and  is  not  the  case  near  the  mountains.  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  poverty  is  more  frequently  the  cause. 

'  I  saw  near  Pernes,  in  the  paluds  country,  some  splendid  madder  that  had  been 
forty-two  months  in  the  ground;  the  farmer  had  been  too  busy  in  the  autumn  of  1865 
to  pull  it  at  the  usual  time,  and  knew,  he  said,  that  he  should  be  rather  a  gainer  than 
a  loser  by  letting  it  stay  in  the  ground  another  year.  This  madder  had  all  the 
appearance  of  good  Turkey  madder ;  and  a  French  madder-grinder  and  garancine- 
maker,  who  was  with  me,  told  me  that  he  had  never  seen  any  so  good  before. 

'  The  rent  of  good  madder-land  is  high.  About  Avignon  the  land  that  grows  rosee 
roots  is  let  at  20  francs  to  25  francs  per  eminee  per  annum;  an  eminee  being  one- 
tenth  of  an  hectare,  or  about  a  quarter  acre  English.'  The  rent  of  paluds  land,  near 
Orange  and  Pernes,  is  30  francs  to  35  francs  per  eminee ;  so  that  an  acre  (English)  of 
ros^e  lands  lets  at  64s.  to  80s.  per  annum.  An  acre  of  paluds  land  lets  at  from  96s. 
to  112s.  per  acre.  The  yield  per  acre  is  two  tons  for  paluds  roots ;  for  rosee  roots  it 
is  not  so  much.^  The  present  price  of  ros^e  roots,  as  delivered  by  the  farmer,  is  55 
francs  per  100  kilos. ;  of  paluds,  65  francs  per  100  kilos.  These  prices  correspond  to 
22^.  per  ton  for  ros^e,  and  26^.  per  ton  for  paluds.  These  prices  are  exceptionally 
low;  and  a  madder-grinder  told  me  that  55  francs  per  100  kilos,  only  about  covered 
the  cost  of  rent,  manure,  and  labour,  and  that  75  francs  was  a  good  paying  price ;  76 
francs  is  at  the  rate  of  ZQl.  per  ton.  Colza-oil  cake  is  used  as  a  manm-e  for  grain 
crops  and  lucerne,  when  not  following  madder,  but  it  does  not  suit  madder— good  farm- 
yard manure  being  what  is  required ;  superphosphate  of  lime  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  tried. 

'Madder  of  very  fine  quality,  almost  paluds,  is  now  grown  in  the  alluvial  lands  of 
the  Bouches  du  Ehone,  near  Aries,  and  even  down  neariy  to  Marseilles.  This  land  is 
impregnated  with  salt,  and  I  was  told  more  than  once  that  a  little  salt  as  a  top  dressing 
was  useful  to  improve  the  yield  of  the  lands  in  the  Coratat  of  Avignon.  It  is  a  curious 
coincidence  that  m  the  district  -where  madder  is  principally  cultivated  in  Spain— that 
IS,  between  Segovia  and  Valladolid— there  are  largo  salt  lakes,  though  almost  in  the 
centre  of  Spain  ;  indeed,  salt  is  made  from  some  of  them.' 

The  following,  extracted  from  'A  Practical  Handbook  on  Dyeing  and  Calico- 


>  The  eminee  vanes  in  size  in  different  parts  of  the  country;  at  Entraigncs  (terrains  paluds-*  it 
contains  7  ares  8.:,  centiares,  at  Avignon  8  arcs  54  centiares,  ancl  at  Orange  5  arcs  84  ccnWares 

This  quantity  is  somewhat  above  the  average.  According  to  Mr.  Pernod,  an  eminent  carancine 
manufacturer  at  Avignon,  5  ares  84  centiares  (Avignon  emin6e)  yield  800  kilogrSes  of  fresh 
madder  roots,  equal  to  200  kilogrammes  of  dry  roots  ;  one  are  or  100  square  mfetrcs  eSs  O^O^V  of 
roAn'^h^^''"?,^°'  5;84  x -0247  =  0-144218  acres,  and  200  -  -144248  ^ISSG-ridlorS  x  2-^^  ^ 
J.050  lbs.,  or  27  cwts.  0-2G  dry  ros6e  roots  per  acre.  This  is  for  18  months  old  roots  The  onnnni^r 
produced  of  .SO  months  old  roots  is  one-thii-d  more,  or  an  increased  weight  of  one-tWrd  by  kSfthe 
roots  another  year  in  the  ground,  giving  on  above  data  36  cwts.  1  qr.  G  lbs,  for  30  months  S 
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Printing,  by  William  Crookes,  r.K.S.,  contains  some  instructive  matter  connected 
■witli  the  application  of  mordants  in  the  use  of  madder:— 

'  Ahiminate  of  soda  is  largely  made  and  used  in  France,  since  the  discovery  of  the 
extensive  deposits  of  bauxite  in  the  southern  parts  of  that  country.  It  is  obtained  by 
roasting,  in  a  revorberatory  furnace,  a  mixture  of  soda-ash  and  bauxite,  until  a  small 
sample  taken  from  the  fritted  mass  ceases  to  effervesce  -with  acids.  When  the  opera- 
tion is  finished,  the  aluminate  of  soda  is  extracted  by  lixiviation  with  boiling  water, 
and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness.  It  is  a  coarse  powder,  exhibiting  a  slightly 
greenish  colour,  due  to  a  trace  of  vanadium.  It  is  infusible  at  the  highest  furnace- 
heat,  and  readily  soluble  in  hot  and  cold  water.  Dilute  solutions  (sp.  gr,  1-072  to 
1-089  =  14  and  17°  Tw.)  remain  limpid  and  clear  for  a  long  time,  butstronger  solutions 
(sp.  gr.  1-3  to  1-37  =  62°  to  71^°  Tw.)  dejjosit granular  alumina,  while  the  supernatant 
liquor  contains  a  subaluminato  and  excess  of  caustic  soda.  This  aluminate  of  soda 
agrees  in  its  properties  with  the  corresponding  potassa-salt.  See  Axuminate  of 
Soda  ;  Batjxite. 

'  Since  bauxite  is  a  very  pure  native  hydrate  of  alumina,  the  aluminate  of  soda  pre- 
pared with  it  is  used  for  the  production  of  acetate  of  alumina  in  the  following 
manner-.— The  aluminate  of  soda  is  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  a  very  slight  excess 
of  hydrochloric  acid;  the  gclatinoiTS  alimiiua  thus  obtained  is  thoroughly  washed  with 
boiling  -water,  and  next  dissolved  in  acetic  acid.  The  percentage  composition  of  the 
pure  aluminate  of  soda  is  47*21  soda  and  52-79  alumina;  the  commercial  product,  as 
met  with  in  the  French  market,  is  contaminated  with  about  9  per  cent,  of  impurities, 
due  to  the  presence  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  chloride  of  sodium  in  the  soda -ash. 

'  As  regards  the  methods  of  fixing  alumina  upon  woven  fabrics,  it  must  be  in  a 
perfect  state  of  solution,  while  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  hydrate  of  alumina  should 
be  precipitated,  in  the  best  possible  physical  condition,  within  the  fibre  of  the  fabncs 
W  Crum  found  that  the  microscopic  examination  of  fibres  mordanted  with  acetate  ot 
alumina  and  dyed,  presented  differences :  inasmuch  as,  in  the  first  instance,  the  coloured 
lake  or  combination  of  alumina  and  colouring-matter,  was  chiefly  accumulated  within 
the  central  canal  of  the  fibre ;  in  the  second  case,  however,  the  periphery  of  the  fibre 

only  was  coloured.  ,  .     ,  »  w      *  4.i,„<. 

'  Alumina  can  be  obtained  in  solution:  (1)  in  the  state  of  a  saline  solution  of  tJiat 
base-  (2)  as  a  basic  salt;  (3)  as  a  soluble  modification  of  the  earth  itself;  (4)  in 
combination  with  alkali.  Some  of  the  salts  of  alumina  can  be  brought  into  contact 
with  the  cotton  fibre  ^vithout  any  decomposition  whatsoever  ensiung,  so  that  a  simple 
wasbin<r  in  cold  water  eliminates  all  the  alumina  taken  up.  Tlus  happens,  e.g.,  with 
nitrate°and  sulphate  of  alumina  and  with  alum.  Whenever  it  may  be  desirable  to 
apply  such  salts  for  the  purpose  of  mordanting  cloth  it  is  necessary  to  pass  the  cloth, 
after  it  has  been  impregnated  with  the  aluminous  solution,  through  a  bath  containing 
substances  capable  of  precipitating  within  the  fibres  either  hydrate  of  alumina  or  at 
least  an  insoluble  basic  salt  of  that  base.  Some  of  the  stilts  of  alumina  are  decom- 
Sd  by  moist  heat  (steam),  thereby  giving  up  to  the  fibres  of  the  cloth  the  wdiole  or 
a  portion  of  the  aluiiina  on  becoming  converted  into  a  basic  salt.  The  acid  set  free 
?s  volatilised,  or  leaves  the  tissue.  The  chloride,  acetate,  and  hjTosulphite  of  alumina 
are  sal  s  of  this  description.  These  salts  become  fixed  by  exposing  the  saturated 
tissues  to  a  w'arm  and  moist  atmosphere.  This  residt  is  not  simply  a  dissociation  of 
Sie  constiturnt  dements  of  the  salt,  but  the  interventioii  of  the  water  is  absolutely 
reaui?ed  fo^^  formation  of  the  hydrate  of  alumina.  The  action  is,  therefore,  to  be 
SSred  as  a  sapo^  in  the  more  extended  sense  of  this  word,  as  understood 

T^^^W«  the  Tjroper  place  to  give  a  few  particulars  concerning  the  process  just 
It  IS  The  mordants  generally  used  for  madder  styles 

rr™S^So;  acetSf  iron  and  aluminj  which,  under  the  influenee  o 
are  tne  pyrunj,!!!^   ,  describe— are  so  decomposed  as  to  leave  on  the  clotli 

S^ntToiib^^^ 

on  the  fabric  the  colouring-matters  of  madde^^^^^^^^ 

ws  first  practically  carried  out  ,VXonds  "^S^  Schunck,  "  depends 

calico-printer.    "  On  the  proper  ageing  of  printed  goods,  s^^^^^^^^    bc^  -^^ 

in  a  great  measure  tiie  success  of  many  are  obtained  in 


calico-printing,  we  may  here  sta  o  ^'^^''^^-s;  "^  „„gtitute  a  separato  build- 

several  print-works  of  enormous  clime"sions%  and  geuj^'J^^^y^J"^^^  i^^^  ^ 

ing.  Those  of  Messrs.  Edmund  I'^tter  and  Co.,  .  nd  M  ssis^  Q^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
at  or  near  Manchester,  may  be  P=^^tie"la^,  cd  .s  for  m  ^ 

S?g%P»^cotSK^^^^^ 
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completely  incorporated  with  and  fixed  in  the  fibre.  It  has  generally  been  found 
desirable  that  calico  printed  with  a  mordant  should,  before  dyeing,  be  exposed  to  tho 
atmosphere  for  some  time  in  the  ageing  room,  in  single  folds,  which  generally  speak- 
ing, requires  several  daj's.the  object  being  to  liberate  the  acetic  acid  from  tlie  acetates 
of  iron  or  subacetates  of  alumina,  and  to  oxidise  the  protoxide  of  iron.  It  was  for 
many  years  believed  that  oxygon  was  the  only  necessary  agent ;  and  although  some 
printers  had  observed  that  moisture  facilitated  tlie  process,  this  fact  was  not  generally 
known  until  Mr.  J.  Thoui  of  Manchester  claimed  tho  introduction  of  rnoisture  as  an 
important  agent  in  the  process  of  ageing,  in  a  patent  which  he  took  out  in  1849.  Mr. 
W.  Crum  was,  however,  the  first  printer  who  applied  this  principle  practically.  He 
describes  tlie  process  as  adopted  at  Thornliebauk  (near  Glasgow),  in  the  following 
words : — A  building  is  employed,  48  feet  long  inside  and  40  feet  high,  with  a  mid- 
wall  from  bottom  to  top,  running  lengthwise,  so  as  to  form  two  apartments,  each  11 
feet  wide:  in  one  of  these  apartments  the  goods  first  receive  tho  moisture  they  require. 
Besides  the  ground  floor,  it  has  two  open  sparred  floors,  26  feet  apart,  upon  each  of 
which  is  fixed  a  row  of  tin  rollers,  all  long  enough  to  contain  two  pieces  of  cloth  in 
their  breadth.  The  rollers  being  threaded,  are  set  in  motion  by  a  small  steam-engine, 
and  the  goods  to  be  aged,  which  are  at  first  placed  in  the  ground  floor,  are  drawn  into 
the  chamber  above,  where  they  are  made  to  pass  over  and  under  each  roller,  issuing 
at  last  at  the  opposite  end,  where  they  are  folded  into  bundles  on  one  of  the  three 
stages  which  are  placed  there.  These  stages  are  partially  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  chamber  by  woollen  cloths.  Wliile  the  goods  are  traversing  these  rollers  they  are 
exposed  to  heat  and  moisture,  furnished  to  them  by  steam,  which  is  made  to  issue 
gently  from  three  rows  of  trumpet-mouthed-shaped  openings.  The  temperature  is 
raised  from  80°  to  100°  F.  or  more,  a  wet-bulb  thermometer  indicating  at  the  same 
time  76°  to  96°  F.,  or  always  4°  less  than  the  dry-bulb  thermometer.  In  this  arrange- 
ment 60  pieces  of  25  yards  each  are  exposed  at  one  time;  and,  as  each  piece  is  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  under  the  inflitence  of  steam,  200  pieces  pass  through  in  an  hour. 
Although  workpeople  need  scarcely  ever  enter  the  warmest  part  of  this  chamber,  a 
ventilator  in  the  roof  is  opened  when  thei-o  is  any  considerable  evolution  of  acetic 
acid.  The  mordant  does  not,  however,  become  fully  aged  by  this  process  alone, 
although  it  is  acted  upon  as  much  as  if  it  had  hung  a  whole  day  in  cold  air.  It  has 
received,  however,  the  requisite  quantity  of  moisture,  about  7  per  cent,  of  the  weight 
of  the  piece,  and  is  thus  enabled,  if  the  mordant  be  iron,  to  take  oxygen  from  tho  air, 
and  to  become  changed  with  time  into  the  sesquiacetate  and  sesquihydrate  of  oxide  of 
iron.  In  order  to  be  suflSciently  aged,  it  must  be  left  one,  or  two,  or  even  three,  days 
in  an  atmosphere  still  warm  and  moist. 

'It  had  been  ascertained  long  before,  at  Thornliebank,  that  exposure  in  single  folds, 
after  moistening,  was  not  necessary.  The  experiments  of  the  late  Prof.  T.  Graham, 
on  the  diflFasion  of  gases  through  small  apertures,  had  served  to  suggest  that,  for  the 
absorption  of  the  small  quantity  of  oxygen  required,  tlie  goods  might  as  well  be 
wrapped  up  and  laid  in  heaps.  Accordingly,  in  the  operation  in  question,  the 
moistened  goods  are  carried  in  bundles  into  the  building  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
mid-wall  already  mentioned,  and  laid  upon  the  sparred  floors,  placed  at  heights  cor- 
responding with  the  stages  in  the  first  apartment.  Upon  these  floors.  7,000  or  8,000 
pieces  may  be  laid  at  a  time,  and,  since  each  piece  is  25  yards  long,  100  miles  can  be 
stored  at  once.  It  is  necessary,  of  course,  that  an  elevated  temperature  and  a  corre- 
^^^Tq  o      •  moisture  be  preserved  in  tlie  storing  apartments,  day  and  night, 

and  80  i< .  is  sufficient  with  the  wet-bulb  thei-mometer  at  76°.  To  effect  tliis  condition, 
a  large  iron  pipe  is  placed  along  the  ground  floor  underneath,  and  moderately  heated 
by  steam,  while  a  row  of  small  jets  in  the  same  position  are  made  to  project  steam 
directly  into  the  air  of  the  room.  The  whole  building  is  protected  from  external  cold, 
and  consequently  from  condensation  of  steam,  by  a  warmed  entrance-room,  and  by 
double  Avindows,  thick  walls  and  a  double  roof.  Small  steam-pipes  are  also  placed  at 
other  points,  where  they  seem  to  be  required;  and  the  apartment  which  contains  the 
rollers  IS  specially  heated  when  not  in  use  by  a  couple  of  steam-pipes,  which  are  placed 
under  the  ceiling  of  tho  ground  floor.' 

All  who  are  interested  in  the  application  of  mordants,  and  who  are  desirous  of 
understanding  the  principles  upon  which  tlie  applications  are  made,  are  referred  to 
tho  Handbook  of  Dyeing,'  already  quoted. 

nXABSER  I.AKX:.    Tlie  red  pigment  usually  called  madder  lake,  which  is  much 
used  by  painters,  13  made  by  treating  madder,  which  has  been  previously  washed  ^vith 
water  with  a  boiling  solution  of  alum,  filtering  tho  red  liquid,  and  addin-  a  .mall 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda,  taking  care  to  leave  an  exces.s  of  alumina  in  "solution 
washing  the  red  precipitaf  o,  wbicli  is  a  compound  of  colouring-matter  and  alumina 

rake  T'l  "T"^-    ""''n'"'  "^^^^^^       obtSnbg  a  n  S 

lake  of  great  brilliancy :- One  part  of  madder,  which  has  been  previously  sub- 
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mitted  to  fermentation  or  else  washed  -with  a  Bolution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  is  treated 
with  ton  times  its  weight  of  a  boiling  solution  of  alum,  containing  one  part  of  alum, 
for  lifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  The  filtered  liquid  is  mixed,  as  soon  as  its  tempera- 
ture has  fallen  to  about  100°  F.,  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  contiiiuing  one- 
eighth  or  one-tenth  of  the  weight  of  the  alum  employed.  This  quantity  is  insuf- 
ficient to  cause  any  precipitate  at  that  temperature,  but  on  boiling  the  liquid,  the  lake 
falls  down  in  the  shape  of  a  red  powder.  The  madder  must  bo  treated  several  times 
with  boiling  alum-liquor,  in  order  to  extract  the  whole  of  the  colouring-matter  soluble 
in  that  menstruum.  It  is  evident  that  these  lakes  contain  chiefly  puipurine  and  very 
little  alizarine,  the  latter  being  hardly  soluble  in  alum-liquor.    See  Lajos. 

Imports  of  Madder. 


1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

Cwt(. 

Computed 
real  value 

Cvts. 

Computed 
real  value 

Cwt«. 

Computed 
real  value 

Cwti. 

Computed 
real  value 

Madder  . 
„  Root 
„      Munjeet  . 
„  Q-arancine 

38,139 
105,620 
3,921 
30,510 

£ 
89,536 
321,732 
7,151 
202,372 

37,820 
135,498 
2,749 
42,195 

£ 
92,683 
339,333 
3,471 
275,177 

90,706 
150,525 

27,808 

£ 

245,070 
376,016 

j  220,58 

134,207 
109,352 
144 
43,313 

£ 

372,563 
271,931 
803 
285,926 

MAGSAIiA  RED.    A  name  applied  to  naphthaline  red. 

ItXilCENTA.  A  full  description  of  this  and  analogous  colours  will  be  found  under 
Aniline  Red.  We  extract  the  following  from  Mr.  Crookes's '  Handbook  of  Dyeing  and 
Calico-Printing ' : —  .  .. 

'The  simplest  method  of  testing  a  commercial  sample  of  magenta  both  tor  intensity 
and  for  purity  of  tone,  is  to  dissolve  a  known  weight  in  boiling  water  and  to  dye  witu 
the  strained  decoction  a  known  weight  of  fine  white  woollen  yarn  or  cloth.  Jiy  thus 
comparing  different  samples,  their  respective  tinctorial  power  can  be  readily  ascer- 
tained, and  the  presence  of  tarry  matters,  unconverted  anihne,  &c.,  may  be  detectea 
by  the  flatness  and  brownish  cast  of  the  colour.  Sugar  is  sometimes  used  as  an  adul- 
terant. This  may  be  detected  by  treating  the  sample  with  concentrated  alcohol.  Ihe 
magenta  dissolves  and  is  filtered  ofiF,  whilst  the  sugar  remains  behind  undissolved 

'  The  following  method  is  used  to  ascertain  whether  a  magenta  is  a  pure  salt  ot 
rosaniline,  or  is  contaminated  with  mauraniline,  violaniline,  chrysoto  uidine  &c  Ihe 
colour  is  dissolved  in  as  little  alcohol  as  possible,  the  solution  diluted  with  its  own 
bulk  of  water  or  rather  more,  and  a  drop  is  taken  up  by  means  of  a  glass  rod.  and 
applied  to  a  piece  of  white  blotting-paper.  If  more  than  one  colouring-matter  is 
present,  the  different  shades  will  diffuse  themselves  in  concentric  ^I'^'^.l^f'  f^*;,  ,°',Xes 
distinctly  seen.  This  method  is  still  more  applicable  to  the  amhne  violets  and  blues, 
which  are  frequently  heterogeneous.  •fl„,,4.:„„  5,  ^r,\A  under 

^Amline  Crimson.-The  crude  magenta-cake,  without  any  P^^f  f^^j^X/com^^^^^ 
this  name,  and  is  used  in  dyeing  certain  maroons,  browns,  clarets,  and  other  compound 

The  colour  well  bruised  or  broken  up  into  powder,  is  placed  in  a  ^Jff 
vessel  and  well  stirred  up  with  its  own  weight  of  hydrochloric  acid.  D^^ing  this 
Locess  the  Ses  given  off  should  be  carefully  avoided.  After  the  colour  has  steeped 
for  a  s'lort  t^e  if  the  acid,  boiling  water  is  added  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  whole 
tL  solution  thus  obtained  is  carefully  strained,  andis  then  ready  for  u  e.  To  correc 
the  acidity  of  the  colour,  a  smaU  quantity  of  ammonia  is  added  to  th^'jj  ^X''; ^  t^^^^ 
ptparatfon  will  in  many  cases  supersede  P-<^hw-d  Pr^dua^^^  %foi  wool 

less  trouble,  and  at  a  lower  price.    T^ey  are,  howev^^^^^^^^  P  ^^^^^^ 

and  silk,  aniline  crimson,  like  magenta,  is  a  7/°^°^^^^^  of  tin-and  an 

fibres  it  requires  to  be  fixed  vnth  a  mordant-generally  a  per-saic 

mIoXX-P.   a  vehicle  used  by  artists,  of  a  gelatin-  charac^^^^^^^^^^^ 
prevails  as  to  the  manufacture  of  rnagilp    It  ^pears  ~f  ""^^^ 

which  has  been  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  oxidising  innuenc 

with  good  mastic  varnish.  ,i„c;^«afA  white  pulverulent  substances, 

mIgiSTERY  is  an  old  chemical  term  to  designate  ^^  hlto^^^^^^  magistery  of 

spontaneously  precipitated  in  making  certain  metallic  solutions,  as  m  ,  y 
'^MaOXSTRAX..  in  the  language  of  the  Spanish  -Iters  o^  M^^^^^^ 

America,  is  the  roasted  and  pulverised  W  P^^:^^;  t  /^^^^^^^^  the 
ores  of  silver  in  their  torta,  or  amalgamation-magma  m  tue  jj  f 
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purpose  of  docomposing  tlie  horn-silver  (chlorido  of  silver)  present.  For  an  account 
of  this  process  of  reduction,  see  Silver.  _  •       . . 

MACMA  is  the  generic  name  of  any  crude  mixture  of  mineral  or  organic  matters 

in  a  thin  pasty  state.  .  j; 

MAdrAXriER  is  the  name  given  in  the  southern  departments  ot  1<  ranee  to  tne 
proprietor  of  a  nursery  in  which  silkworms  are  reared  upon  the  great  scale  or_  to  the 
manager  of  the  establisliment.  Tlie  word  is  derived  from  magnans,  which  sigmhes 
silkworms  iu  the  language  of  tlie  country  people.    See  Silk, 

IVXAC2vr£:siA  {Magnesie,  Fr. ;  Bittererdc,  Talkerdc,  Ger.)  is  one  of  the  earths, 
first  proved  by  Sir  H.  Davy  to  bo  the  oxide  of  a  metal,  which  he  called  magnesium. 
It  is  a  fine,  light,  white  powder,  without  taste  or  smell,  which  requires  5,150  parts 
of  cold  water,  and.  no  less  than  36,000  parts  of  boiling  water,  for  its  solution.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  2-3.  It  is  fusible  only  by  the  heat  of  the  hyctoxygen  blowpipe. 
A  natural  hydrate  exists  which  contains  30  per  cent,  of  water.  Magnesia  changes 
the  purple  infusion  of  red  cabbage  to  a  bright  green.  It  attracts  carbonic  acid  from  the 
air  but  much  more  slowly  than  quicklime.  It  consists  of  61 -21  parts  of  metallic  basis  and 
38-79  of  oxygen ;  and  has,  therefore,  20  for  its  equivalent  upon_  the  hydrogen  scale. 
Its  only  employment  in  the  arts  is  for  the  purification  of  fine  oil,  in  the  preparation  of 
varnish. 

Magnesia,  popularly  known  as  Calcined  Magnesia,  may  be  obtained  by  precipitation 
with  potash  or  soda  from  its  sulphate,  commonly  caUed  Epsom  salt ;  but  it  is  usually 
procured  by  calcining  the  artificial  or  natural  carbonate.  There  is  a  heavy  calcined 
magnesia  prepared  by  burning  the  dense  carbonate.  Mr.  Lockyerhas  shown,  however, 
that  a  very  dense  and  pure  magnesia  could  be  obtained  by  calcining  the  ordinary 
pure  carbonate  in  large  masses,  and  at  a  very  high  temperatm-e. 

MAGIffESZA,  CARBOIflTATE  OI" ;  properly  speaking,  a  subcarbonate,  con- 
sisting of  44-69  magnesia,  35-86  carbonic  acid,  and  19-45  water.  It  is  prepared  by 
adding  to  the  solution  of;  the  sulphate,  or  the  chloride  (the  bittern  of  sea-salt  evapora- 
tion works),  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  distilled  from 
bones  in  iron  cylinders.  Mr.  Hugh  Lee  Pattinson  introduced  the  manufacture  of  car- 
bonate of  magnesia  from  the  dolomite  rocks,  availing  himself  of  the  different  rates  of 
solubility  of  the  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia  in  water  saturated  with  carbonic 
acid.  (See  Dolomite.)  The  subcarbonate,  or  magjiesia  alba  of  the  apothecary,  has 
been  proposed  by  Mr.  E.  Davy  to  be  added  by  the  baker  to  damaged  flour,  to  counter- 
act its  acesceney. 

MAGITESIA,  TTAXXVE  HYDRATi:  OF,  or  Briicite.  This  mineral  consists 
of  magnesia,  68'97,  water,  31'03,  according  to  analyses  by  Bruce.  It  accompanies 
other  magnesian  minerals  in  serpentine  at  Swinaness  in  Unst,  one  of  the  Shetland 
Isles,  in  the  Ural  Mountains,  in  France,  and  opposite  to  New  York.  • 

MACrirESZA,  SXXiICATES  OP.  Compounds  of  this  character  are  abundant 
iu  the  mineral  kingdom.  Meerschaum,  French  Chalk  or  Steatite,  Talc,  Serpentine, 
and  many  other  minerals  are  silicates  of  magnesia.    (See  these  articles.) 

IVIACM-ESIA,  STTIiPHATE  OP,  {Epsom  Salts,)  is  generally  made  by  acting 
upon  magnesian  limestone  with  somewhat  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  sulphate  of  lime 
precipitates,  while  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  remains  in  solution,  and  may  be  made  to 
crystallise  in  quadrangular  prisms,  by  suitable  evaporation  and  slow  cooling.  Where 
muriatic  acid  may  be  had  in  profusion  for  the  trouble  of  collecting  it,  as  in  the  soda- 
works  in  which  sea-salt  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  magnesian  limestone 
should  be  first  acted  upon  with  as  much  of  the  former  acid  as  will  dissolve  out  the  lime, 
and  then,  the  residuum  being  treated  -with  the  latter  acid,  will  afford  a  sulphate  at  the 
cheapest  possible  rate ;  from  which  magnesia  and  all  its  other  preparations  may  be 
readily  made.  _  Or,_if  the  equivalent  quantity  of  calcined  magnesian  limestone  be  boiled 
for  some  time  in  bittern,  the  lime  of  the  former  will  displace  the  magnesia  from  the 
muriatic  acid  of  the  latter.  This  is  the  most  economical  process  for  manufacturing 
magnesia.    See  Dolomite. 

MACNrESIAlO-  IiZiaESTON-E.   See  Dolomite  ;  Limestone. 

IMCACzrESXTE.  Carbonate  of  Magnesia ;  Bhomb  Spar.  This  native  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  consisting  of  magnesia  47-6,  carbonic  acid  62-4,  is  found  with  serpentine 
and  other  magnesian  rocks. 

MACM-ESITrM.  The  metal  obtained  from  magnesia.  It  was  first  procured  by 
Bussy,  although  previously  shown  to  exist  by  Davy.  Ifc  is  now  made  by  placing 
potassium  or  sodium  in  a  platinum  crucible,  covering  them  with  chloride  of  mag- 
nesium, fastening  down  the  cover  of  the  crucible,  and  exposing  it  to  the  heat  of  a 
spirit-lamp.  Ifc  has  been  prepared  by  Bunsen  by  the  action  of  the  voltaic  current  • 
and  the  late  Dr.  Matthiesson  obtained  it  by  the  electrolysis  of  fused  chloride  of  mag- 
nesium. 

We  are  much  indebted  to  M,  Sonstadt  for  removing  the  obstacles  in  the  wav  of 
Vol.  III.  N 
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obtaining  magnesium  on  the  large  scale  for  commercial  pui-poses.  The  process  pur- 
sued by  Sonstadt  is  that  of  DoviUe  and  Caron,  somewhat  modified.  Magnesium  may, 
ho-wovor,  bo  obtained  in  much  larger  quantity,  by  heating  a  mixture  of  600  grains 
of  chloride  of  magnesium,  100  grains  of  fused  chloride  of  sodium,  and  100  grains  of 
pulverised  fluoride  of  calcium,  with  100  grains  of  sodium,  to  bright  redness,  in  a 
covered  earthen  crucible.  The  magnesium  is  thereby  obtained  in  globules,  which 
are  afterwards  heated  nearly  to  whiteness  in  a  boat  of  compact  charcoal  placed  witliin 
an  inclined  tube  of  the  same  material,  through  which  a  stream  of  dry  hydrogen  is 
passed.  The  magnesium  then  volatilises  and  condenses  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube. 
Lastly,  it  is  re-melted  with  a  flux  composed  of  chloride  of  magnesium,  chloride  of 
sodium,  and  fluoride  of  calcium,  and  is  thus  obtained  in  large  globules.  _  It  still,  how- 
ever, usually  retains  portions  of  carbon,  silicium,  and  nitrogen,  from  which  it  imiy  bo 
purified  by  careful  distillation  in  a  current  of  hydrogen. 

Magnesium  is  an  easily  inflammable  metal ;  a  wire  of  considerable  thickness  can  be 
ignited  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and  the  light  evolved  by  the  combustion  is  of  great 
intensity.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  a  wire  of  0-297  millimeter  diameter  will 
give  as  much  light  as  74  stearine  candles  of  five  to  the  pound.  Tlie  powerfully 
actinic  character  of  the  light  has  been  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Brothers,  of  Manchester, 
and  Mr.  Sydney  Smith,  both  of  whom  have  produced  good  pictures  by  its  use. 

The  metal  is  neither  ductile  nor  very  malleable.  It  cannot  be  drawn,  but,  by 
employing  a  method  devised  by  Dr.  Matthiessen,  it  can  be  forced  in  a  softened  state 
through  a  small  opening  in  an  iron  cylinder,  and  thus  strands  of  wire  of  consider- 
able len"-th  can  be  formed.  The  wire  has  been  found  to  burn  more  steadily  when 
three  or^four  strands  are  twisted  into  a  rope ;  and  a  simple  clockwork  arrangement 
will  deliver  such  a  rope  to  a  spirit-  or  oil-lamp,  in  the  flame  of  which  it  may  be 

^^Moys  of  Magnesium.— Dr.  T.  L.  Phipson  has  paid  some  attention  to  these.  In 
a  communication  to  the  Chemical  Society,  he  says  :—  _  , 

'  I  have  examined  only  a  few  alloys  of  magnesium.  Unlike  zinc,  magnesium  will 
not  unite  with  mercury  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air.  With  tin  85  parts, 
and  magnesium  15  parts,  I  formed  a  very  curious  alloy  of  a  beautiful  lavender  colour, 
verv  hard  and  brittle,  easily  pidverised,  and  decomposing  water  with  considerable 
rapidity  at  ordinary  temperatures.  If  the  air  has  access  during  the  formation  of  this 
alloy  the  mixture  takes  fire ;  and  if  the  crucible  be  then  suddenly  withdrawn  from 
the  lamp  the  flame  disappears,  but  a  vivid  phosphorescence  ensues,  and  the  untused 
mass  remains  highly  luminous  for  a  considerable  time.  _  A  white  powdery  mass, 
TntaiS^g  stannic  acid  and  magnesia,  is  the  result.  (With  platinum,  aceordi-g  ^ 
M  Sonstldt,  magnesium  forms  a  fusible  alloy;  so  that  platinum  crucibles  can  be 
easily  perforated 'by  heating  magnesium  in  them.)  Sodium  and  potassium  unite  with 
magneS  and  dm  very  malleable  alloys,  which  decompose  water  at  the  ordinary 
teSra  ure.  It  is  probable  that  an  alloy  of  copper  and  magnesium,  which  I  have 
noT  yet  obtained,  would  differ  from  brass,  not  only  in  lightness,  but  by  decomposing 
water  at  the  usual  temperature  with  more  or  less  rapidity. 

SSSm^a^  Power  of  the  Magnesium  Flar^ie.-'Io  Professors  Bunsen  and  Eoscoe 
we  a?resTecfa  ly  indeb  for  an  examination  of  this  question.  Their  experiments 
InZd  that  a  burning-surface  of  magnesium-wire  which,  seen  from  a  point  at  the 

LTlevel  has  a^aTparent  magnitude^  equal  to  that  of  the  sun,  effects  on  that  pom 
tirsame  chemical  action  as  the  sun  would  do  when  shining  from  a  cloudless  sky  at 
f  lieSt  of  9°  68'  above  the  horizon.  On  comparing  the  chemical  with  the  visible 
WMn  ss  of  these  two  sources  of  light,  it  was  found  that  the  l^-g^t-ss  of  the  sun  s 
TS  Zi  measured  by  the  eye  when  the  sun's  zenith  distance  was  67  22 ,  is  524  7 
disc,  as  measurea  oy  ui     y  magnesium-wire  ;  whilst,  at  the  same  zenith 

TL'Jo  the  chemi  al  brt^^^^^  the  suS  is  only  36-6  times  as  great.  Hence  the 
vaCof  £  iS  afa  Sirce  of  the  chemically-active  rays  for  photographic  purposes 

'TIjAn  and  Kos™  t^ir  ™r :  ^Jjady  a«e  ^ 
evolved  by  magnesium-wire  ^^J^^^f.^^/^l^Se  asV  obtaining  a 

metal  becomes  desirable  The  ^PP  f  ^lon  of  f  ns  ^^^J^J^.,  ,f  ^he  Uiicknesi 
even  become  of  technical  importance  J^^^'^'^^       h^ve  made,  as  much 

of  0-297  millimeter  evolves,  ^'^^"^f/"^  to  a  m  a.™  ^  ^^^.^ 

light  as  seventy-four  stearine  candles  o™;^/^^^^  grain,  would  be  burnt.  Iv 
lasted  one  ™nute.  0-987  meter  of  wir    W^  ^  ^^^^^ 

order  to  produce  a  light  equal  to  6eventy-lour  cduu  o 
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whereby  about  20  lbs.  of  stearine  is  consumed,  72-2  grains  of  magnesium  would 
bo  required.  Tlio  niagnesium-wiro  can  be  easily  prepared  by  forcing  out  the  metal 
from  a  heated  steel  press,  having  a  fine  opening  at  bottom  ;  this  wire  might  bo 
rolled  up  in  coils  on  a  spindle,  which  would  bo  made  to  revolve  by  clockwork,  and 
thus  the  end  of  tlie  wire,  guided  by  passing  through  a  groove,  or  between  rollers, 
could  bo  continually  pushed  forward  into  a  gas-  or  spirit-lamp  flame,  in  which  it 

would  burn.'  .      ,.  v  i 

In  the  reports  of  Mr.  Brothers'  experiments  upon  the  magnesium-light,  lie  says, 
'  The  result  of  an  experiment  I  have  just  tried  is,  that  in  fifty  seconds,  with  the 
magnesium-light,  I  have  obtained  a  good  negative  copy  of  an  engraving,  the  copy 
being  made  in  a  darkened  room.  Another  copy  was  made  in  the  usual  way  by  day- 
lio-ht^  and  in  fifty  seconds  the  result  was  about  equal  to  the  negative  taken  by  the 
artificial  light.  The  sun  was  shining,  but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  fog  in  the  atmo- 
sphere.' 

Magnesium-Lamps  have  been  invented  and  manufactured  by  !F.  "W.  Hart,  London, 
for  photochemical  and  other  purposes.  This  invention  includes  the  use  of  springs 
and  wheels  for  self-acting  propulsion  and  revolving  of  the  ignited  magnesium  at  the 
same  time,  thereby  avoiding  a  drooping  light,  which  for  optical  illumination  is  a 
great  desideratum.  These  lamps  are  only  made  to  order,  as  their  mechanism  is  con- 
sidered unnecessary  for  ordinary  purposes,  the  action  of  the  simplified  lamp  being  as 
follows  :— 

Hand-Lamf,  for  ribbon  or  one  or  more  wires — if  more  than  one  wire,  they  should 
be  twisted  firmly  together.  Place  the 

end  in  the  clip  on  the  inside  of  the  14^4 
flange  of  the  reel  A  {jig.  1422) ;  ap- 
ply a  slight  pressure  to  the  reel  by 
turning  the  tension-screw  t  ;  then 
wind  the  magnesium  on  by  turning 
the  flange  with  the  finger  and 
thumb  ;  in  the  more  highly-finished 
lamps  the  winch,  b,  screws  on  the 
spindle  of  a  for  winding  on  quantities 
very  regular.  The  loose  end  is  then 
passed  through  the  guide  and  feed- 
ing-rollers at  F.  Sufficient  tension 
having  been  applied  by  the  screw- 
head,  T,  the  wire  remains  with- 
out uncoiling.  For  use,  release  the 
tension,  and  turn  the  winch,  u, 
towards  the  reel,  a.  In  the  self- 
acting  propelling-lamps  above  men- 
tioned, a  governor  requires  personal 
adjustment  to  the  rate  of  burning — 
in  the  simplified  hand-lam2}s  the 
winch,  B,  is  moved  at  the  desired 
rate,  which  saves  a  considerable  ex- 
pense for  common  purposes.  The  wire  should  be  ignited  in  the  smokeless  part  of  a 
flame,  and  a  spirit-lamp  is  recommended.    See  Watts's  '  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.' 

IMCAGNET.  A  bar  of  steel,  which,  being  imbued  with  a  peculiar  condition  of 
electrical  force,  is  possessed  of  polarity.  The  magnet  has  a  special  employment  in 
the  manner's  compass,  as  from  the  undeviating  way  in  which— unless  strong  dis- 
turbing causes  are  in  operation— it  points  north  and  south.  The  magnet  is  used  also 
m  surveying-instruments.  The  use  of  iron  in  ship-building  has  led  to  a  very  careful 
examination  of  the  influence  of  iron  on  the  ship's  compasses.  The  late  Dr.  Scoresby, 
Professor  Airy,  and  some  others,  liave  been  peculiarly  distinguished  in  this  important 
inquiry,  and  to  their  memoirs  on  the  subject  the  reader  is  referred.  Magnetic 
machines  have  been  constructed  for  developing  electricity,  and  employed  for  the  de- 
position of  metals.    See  Electeo-Metalltjrgt. 

MAC17ETIC  PVRITES.  One  of  the  native  sulphides  of  iron.  Its  chemical 
composition  is  usually  sulphur  40-15,  iron  59-85.  Its  power  of  attracting  the  mag- 
netic needle  is  probably  duo  to  the  peculiar  condition  in  which  the  iron  exists.  It 
IS  distinguished  from  the  common  pyrites  {Mundio)  by  its  inferior  hardness  and  its 
bronze  colour.    See  Pyrites. 

MAGNETISIW.  A  peculiar  condition  of  electrical  force.  The  phenomena  of 
magnetism  which  are  rendered  in  any  way  available  in  the  arts  are  detailed  in 
special  articles ;  as  Eiectro-Telegbaphy,  &c.  &c.  All  bodies  must  now  be  re- 
garded as  existing  m  one  of  two  known  conditions  of  magnetism.    It  is  understood 
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that  magnetism  is  manifostod  as  a  polar  force,  as  in  a  bar  of  iron.  Every  one  is 
familiar  with  tho  fact  that  a  polarised  bar,  if  free  to  move,  places  itself  in  a  cer- 
tain direction,  which  Ave  call  north  and  south.  Besides  iron,  nickel  and  two  or  three 
other  metals  possess  this  property.  Bismuth,  silver,  glass,  wood,  and  nearly  all 
other  substances  exhibit  magnetic  force  of  a  different  order,  which  is  manifested  in 
all  these  bodies  by  their  placing  themselves  at  right-angles  to  a  magnet,  or  to  the 
lino  of  magnetic  force.    This  condition  has  received  the  name  of  Du-Magnktism, 

which  see.  .  ^      -  ,     .  ,  i 

AXAGNETXTS.    Oxydulatod  iron,  or  magnetic  iron  ore.    One  of  tho  richest  ana 

most  iniportant  ores  of  iron.    See  Iron. 

MAGNET,  NATIVE.    See  LoADSTONE  and  Iron. 

I«XAHAI.EB.  Tho  fniit  of  this  shrub  affords  a  violet  dye,  as  well  as  a  fermented 
liquor  liko  Kirschwasser.    It  is  a  species  of  cherry,  cultivated  in  our  gardens. 

nXAHOCANY.  The  wood  of  a  tree  {Swietenia  Mahagoni),  which  is  a  native 
of  tho  West  Indies.  This  wood  appears  to  have  been  first  brought  to  England  in 
1724. 

Spanish  mahogany  is  imported  from  Cuba,  St.  Domingo,  tho  Spanish  Main,  and 
several  of  the  West  India  Islands,  in  logs  about  26  inches  square,  and  10  feet  long. 
Its  general  character  is  well  known  from  its  extensive  use  in  cabinet-AVOrk. 

HoNDUHAS  mahogany  is  generally  lighter  than  the  Spanish,  and  more  open  and 
irreo-ular  in  its  grain.  This  is  imported  in  largo  logs,  many  of  4  feet  square  and  18 
foetln  length.  Planks  are  sometimes  obtained  of  7  feet  in  width.  According  to  Mr. 
Chief- Justice  Temple,  '  the  cutting  commences  in  the  month  of  August.  In  April  or 
May  in  which  mouths  the  ground  has  become  perfectly  hard  from  the  continued  dry 
weather,  the  wood  is  carried  upon  trucks  drawn  by  bullocks  to  the  water  side  ;  and 
about  the  middle  of  June,  when  the  rivers  are  swollen  by  the  floods,  the  logs  are 
floated  down  about  10  miles  from  the  mouths  of  the  different  rivers,  where  they  are 
confined  by  a  heavy  boom  drawn  across  the  stream.  Here  the  owners  select  their  re- 
soective  logs,  form  them  into  rafts,  and  so  fioat  them  down  to  the  sea.  The  mahogany 
is  always  trucked  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  cattle  not  being  able  to  perform 
such  laborious  work  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  It  is  a  picturesque  and  striking 
scene-this  midnight  trucking.  The  lowing  of  the  oxen,  the  creaking  of  the  wheels 
tho  shrill  cries  of  the  men,  the  resounding  crack  of  their  whips,  and  the  red  glare  of 
their  pine  torches  in  the  midst  of  the  dense  dark  forest,  produce  an  effect  approaching 

ASpSssion  has  latterly  existed  that  almost  all  tJie  mahogany_  in  British  Hon- 
duras has  been  cut.  This,  however,  is  a  mistake.  There  is  sufficient  wood  m  the 
country,  both  on  granted  and  ungranted  land,  to  supply  the  European  as  well  as  the 
■  Imeri  Jan  markets  for  many  years  to  come.  A  considerable  quantity  of  mahogany  has 
be™thin  the  last  few  years,  cut  in  the  state  of  Honduras  and  on  the  Mos^ui  o 
shor;-  but  the  mahogany-works  in  the  former  country  have  been  almo  t  entirely 
abandoned,  partly  on  account  of  the  wood,  which  is  accessible,  being  nearly  all  cut, 
^nnartlvon  ac^count  of  the  extra  freight  and  insurance  which  are  required  when 
veLrare  loaded  on  that  coast.  From  the  Mosquito  shore  very  few  cargoes  have 
ieen  lately  sent,  for  the  wood  which  grows  there,  although  it  is  very  large,  is  of 
LTriofquality    The  mahogany-tree  requires  a  rich  dry  soil     The  best  mahogany  is 

mahogany.  r,,^  fl,nv  iilmit  but  even  these,  I  am  informed, 

'  Mahogany  vessels  of  10  years'  f^'^^^J^f  ^^^^^^ {j^^^^  ^hich  they  assign  is,  that 
it  is  their  intention  very  shortly  to  cxclud^^^^  ilimpossible  to  know  when  a  ship  is 
mahogany  differs  very  much  in  qiiahty  and  ^tJ^  J^'  j  .^nds  entirely  upon  the 
built.of  good  or  bad  wood.  ^^^^  this  differ en^^^  f  ^^ipSuilders  to  the  northeru 
district  in  which  it  has  grown.    If  they  rcslucteu  luo  i; 
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wood,  they  might  admit  vessels  of  12  years'  standing  without  any  risk.  In  the  J?ar 
1846  the  HoncTuras  merchants  presented  a  memorial  to  Lloyd  s  Committee  prayiiH, 
for  a  removal  of  the  existing  limitations  to  the  general  use  of  mahogany  in  tne  duuu- 
ing  of  vessels  of  the  highest  class.  Attached  to  this  memorial  were  numerous  cer- 
tificates from  persons  well  qualified  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  ^peaJting  in  uio 
highest  terms  of  mahogany  for  ship-building.  Captain  E.  Chappel,  K.JN .,  Secretary  oi 
the  Koyal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  says  he  "  has  seen  the  aibraltar,  8U-gun  snip, 
which  was  broken  up  at  Pembroke.  This  ship  is  entirely  of  mahogany;  capturea  oi 
the  Spaniards  iu  1780  ;  all  her  timbers  sound  as  when  put  into  her.  Tables  tor  tne 
Navy  made  of  the  timbers  of  the  Gibraltar.  The  steamer  Forth,  built  by  Mr.  Menzies 
of  Leith,  has  as  much  mahogany  put  into  her  as  could  be  obtained.  The  use  ot  ma- 
hogany ought  to  be  the  rule,  and  not  the  exception."  The  qualities  of  mahogany, 
which  render  it  peculiarly  fitted  for  ship-building,  are  its  lightness  and  buoyancy,  its 
freedom  from  dry-rot,  and  its  non-liability  to  slirink  or  warp.  The  price  of  mahogany 
varies  according  to  the  size,  figure,  and  quality  of  the  wood.  One  tree  from  the 
northern  districts,  which  was  cut  into  three  logs,  sold  for  1,800Z.,  or  10s.  per  super- 
ficial foot  of  1  inch ;  southern  wood  of  small  size  and  inferior  quality  has  been  sold  at 
Z^d.  per  foot.  The  present  prices  in  London  for  small-sized  plain  mahogany  are  from 
5d.  to  ed.  per  foot ;  for  large-sized  plain,  from  ^d.  to  IQd. ;  and  for  large,  of  good 
quality  and  figured,  from  9d.  to  Is.  Qd. 

'  The  yearly  average  quantity  of  mahogany  exported  from  Honduras  during  the 
last  ten  years  is  about  8,000,000  feet,  equal  to  20,000  tons,  or  200,000  tons  in  the 
whole  ten  years,  requiring  160,000  trees.' 

Afeican  mahogany  {Swietenia  senegalensis),  from  Gambia,  has  been  used  of  late 
years  for  curriers'  tables,  mangles,  &c.,  and  may  be  used  for  turning.  It  is  denied 
by  some  authors  to  be  a  Swietenia  ;  but,  if  not  so,  it  is  a  very  closely-allied 
genus. 

There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  the  Swietenia  in  the  East  Indies  which  are 
ornamental  woods,  but  not  mahogany. 

The  importance  of  this  wood  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement  of  the 
Im'ports  of  mahogany  in  1868-70,  and  1872: — 


From  Prance  . 
„    Cuba  , 
,,    Curacjoa  . 
„    Hayti  and  St.  Domingo 
„    United  States  (near  At 

lantic  ports) . 
,,  Ports  on  the  Pacific 
„  British  West  Indies 
„  Mexico  . 
„  Central  America  . 
„  British  Honduras  . 
„    Other  parts  . 

Total 


1868 

1869 

1870 

1872 

Tons 

Computed 
real  value 

Tons 

Computed 
real  Talue 

Tons 

Computed 
real  value 

Tons 

Computed 
real  value 

271 
1,200 

& 

46.598 
2,599 
16,163 

1^726 
753 
1,041 

& 

16,967 
7,154 
12,406 

'980 

814 
2,267 

& 

9,912 
8,243 
26,185 

1,244 
1^090 

£ 
19,193 

11,'235 

177 
137 

20^479 
5,705 
7,979 
680 

1,549 
1,165 

149,835 
43,002 
65,921 
5,900 

24^638 
6,537 

11,177 
1,980 

169,687 
45,759 
91,484 
16,231 

151585 
6,871 
3,542 
2,673 

116,585 
51,533 
27,640 
21,260 

660 

"671 

15,090 
4,757 
7,705 
2,703 

7,920 

6,'046 
182,318 
50,548 
66,261 
32,269 

41,925 

332,732 

47,252 

359,748 

32,732 

261,358 

33,920 

375,790 

^  MAZZB.  A  genus  of  monocotyledonous  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Graminea — the  grasses.  There  are  only  two  species  known,  and  these  both  belong  to 
Amcnca.  The  Zm  mays  is  the  Indian  corn  or  common  maize  ;  and  the  Zea  caragua, 
the  Chilian  maize  or  Valparaiso  corn.  Eoth  these  varieties  are  largely  cultivated  as 
articles  of  food. 

MAJOXiZCA,  known  also  as  Faenza  and  EaffaoUe  ware.  A  term  for  soft  enamelled 
pottery,  first  introduced  into  Italy  from  Majorca  about  the  twelfth  centiu-y,  and  which 
was  the  work  of  the  Moors. 

The  distinguishing  points  of  the  so-called  majolica  are  coarseness  of  ware,  and  an 
opaque  white  enamel  containing  binoxide  of  tin,  and  decorated  in  colours,  A  large 
class  ascribed,  although  possibly  on  insufficient  grounds,  to  Valentia,  is  characterised 
by  elaborate  conformity  of  pattern,  flushed  with  metallic  lustre,  on  a  greyish-white 
ground. 

Of  the  positively  Italian  wares,  though  they  wore  so  greatly  in  request  that  most  of 
the  cities  of  the  Eomagna  instituted  manufactories  of  them,  but  little  can  be  ascer- 
tained prior  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  towns  most  celebrated  after  a.d.  1500  for  their  artistic  productions  are  Pesaro, 
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Gubio,  Ascanio,  Bologna,  CitacastoUana,  Ferrara,  I'urli,  Fyulina,  Pisa,  Perugia, 
Rimini,  Sionna,  and  SpcUo  ;  and  the  first  is  considered  the  earliest  site  of  a  manu- 
factory in  Italy,  notwitlistanding  the  attempts  of  the  ingenious  Eugene  Piot  in 
favour  of  Doruta.  So  early  as  1609  Guidobolato  della  Kovcre,  duke  of  Urbino, 
granted  a  patont  to  Jacques  Lanfranco  of  Posaro,  for  '  the  application  of  gold  to 
the  Italian  faience,'  by  which  is  probably  intended  that  lustre  of  a  golden  colour 
which  so  brilliantly  sheds  its  prismatic  hue  on  the  fictile  performances  of  this  period. 
The  next  in  antiquity  is  Gubio,  -which  boasted,  in  Giorgio  Andriolio,  of  one  of  the 
most  femous  masters  in  his  art.  In  1511,  and  subsequently,  ho,  improving  on  the 
invention  of  Lanfranco,  gave  to  his  wares  a  ruby  splendour,  restricted  to  his 
■works  alone ;  for  the  artist  and  his  secrec  died  together.  His  works  are  usually 
inscribed  at  the  back  M°-  G°'  (Maestro  Giorgio),  which  title  he  assumed  on  his 
ennoblement.  At  Gubio,  also,  Giorgio's  son  Vincent  is  said  to  have  laboured  in  the 
same  department. 

It  was,  however,  during  a  period  extending  from  1520  to  1560  that  these  wares 
attained  perfection.  The  classical  designs  of  RafFaelle,  of  Giulio  Eomano,  and  of 
Marc  Antonio,  were  adopted  and  correctly  developed ;  the  most  graceful  figure-com- 
positions, selected  from  the  Grecian  and  Roman  mythologies,  were  surrounded  by 
borders  of  imaginative  arabesques.  The  colours,  less  brilliant  than  before,  were  now 
more  harmoniously  combined,  while  the  glaze  became  more  transparent,  and  more 
evenly  applied  then  ever.  Plates,  dishes,  vases,  cisterns,  fountains,  now  came  into 
being  in  full  magnificence,  while  goblets,  salt-cellars,  and  other  appendages  to  the  table 
receive  the  same  careful  ornamentation  with  works  of  greater  pretension  but  less 

utility.  ,r  1  .        1  1 

At  Pesaro,  in  1542,  flourished  Geronimo,  and  in  1550,  Mathieu,  when  large 
dishes  were  first  made,  having  a  profusion  of  ornaments  executed  in  rebef.  With 
these  artists  successfully  competed  Terenzio,  son  of  Mathieu ;  Battista  Franco,  a 
skilful  designer,  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  the  works ;  Taddeo  Zuccaro  and  the 
two  Rafiaelles— one  Ciarla,  the  other  dell  CoUe— both  for  along  time  confounded  with 
the  immortal  Sanzio.  There,  too,  worked  the  brothers  Flaminio,  and  Orazzio  1?  ontana, 
of  Urbino,  on  the  dinner  service  which  Guidobardo  caused  to  be  made  for  Oharles  V. 
and  Philip  n.  Orazzio  also  worked  at  Castel  Durante  and  Florence,  as  did  the 
Chevalier  Piccolpesso,  a  talented  painter,  and  the  author  of  ajyork  on  pottery. 
Rivalling  also  the  above  in  fame,  were  Guido  Selvaggio  ofFaenza  t^rancisco  Xante  de 
Rovigio,  who  was  a  support  of  the  manufactory  at  Urbino,  Frederico  Brandini,  and 
Guido  Durantino.  The  works  of  Luca  della  Robbia  gave  much  celebrity  to  the  ware, 
owing  to  the  brilliancy  of  his  colours,  the  modelled  relief  of  his  designs,  ana  the 

hardness  of  his  enamel.  The  Dukes  of  Urbino  P^t^o^^^^^/J^  ^"^^  ^fj^Xue 
two  hundred  years;  and  the  productions  they  issued  are  generally  kno^tn  as  Kallaeile 

'"''For  an  historical  account  of  majolica,,  see  Mr.  Drury  Fortnum's  elaborate  '  Descrip- 
tive.Catalogue  of  the  Majolica  in  the  South  Kfensmgton  Museum  1873. 

MAIACHITB,  or  '>l^o^mtain  green,  is  native  carbonate  of  copper  ^l  l)^^^"-'^} 
£?reen  colour  with  variegated  radiations  and  zones  ;  spec.  grav.  3  o  ,  it  sciatcnes  caic 
gS^ut  not  C-sparf  by  calcination  it  affords  water  and  tui^s  ^^^^-  J^^^^'^^ 
in  the  acids  deposits  copper  upon  a  plate  of  iron  plunged  into  it.    Its  consists  ot  cai 

'Ti^^t^ln  ^;S^y  fine  character,  in  the  .c^per 

mines  of  Te  UrafmouStains,  and  is  in  Russia  manufacturec  "into  various  kinds  of 
Wture  and  highly  ornamental  articles.  A  very  fine  malachite  has  been  obtai  ed 
W  r  Buira-SL  mines  in  South  Australia.  It  is  found  to  exist  in  large  quantities 

in  Central  Africa.    See  Cofpeb.       ,     „  ,    ,  i 
Tvc  AT  ATES  are  saline  compounds  of  the  bases  with  malic  acKi. 

StiS  r^RN.   LZMsvidium)  Filix-mas.    This  fern  grows  in  al  parts  of 

externally  it  is  of  a  brown  colour,  ^"^ernally^^^^^^^  ^^^^^.^  ^^^^^ 

liar  but  not  very  strong  odour,  and  a  sweetish  ^ter-^stnu  out  ^^crystal- 
that  the  root  contains  volatile  oil,  fatty  matter  S^"^^  ;^<i' ^^^^^^^^^^  ^  The  root  is  collected 
lizable  sugar,  starch,  ligneous  matter,  and  gelatmiform  matter. 

in  May  and  September.  Ar,,f,Uniirc  Ger.)    This  acid  exists  in  the 

MAMC  ACID.    {Acide  ^^ctligue  -Sv  ,  ^'Pf'l^^-^^,i  ^lie  citric,  tarttiric,  and 
juices  of  many  fruits  ^^^d  plants  alone   or  assoc^^^^  Unripe  apples,  sloes, 

6xalic  acids;  and  occasionally  combined  with  P°t'i^l\°^^^^^^^^  ,,^,ra„ts,  gooseberries, 
barberries,  the  berries  of  the  mountain-asl,^^^^^^ 
Btrawberriea,  raspberries,  bilberries,  braniblebouies,  ^vu" 
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ananas,  afford  malic  acid ;  the  house-leek  and  purslane  contain  the  malate  of 
lime. 

The  acid  may  be  obtained  most  conveniently  from  the  juice  of  the  berries-  of  the 
mountain-ash  or  barberries.  This  must  bo  clarified,  by  mixing  it  with  white-of-egg, 
and  heating  the  mixtm-e  to  ebullition ;  then  filtering,  digesting  the  clear  liquor  with 
carbonate  of  lead,  till  it  becomes  neutral ;  and  evaporating  the  saline  solution,  till 
crystals  of  malate  of  lead  bo  obtained.  These  are  to  be  washed  with  cold  water,  and 
purified  by  re-crystallization.  On  dissolving  the  white  salt  in  water,  and  passing  a 
stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  the  solution,  the  lead  will  bo  all  separated  in 
the  form  of  a  sulphide,  and  the  liquor,  after  filtration  and  evaporation,  will  yield  yellow 
graniilar  crystals,  or  cauliflower  concretions,  of  malic  acid,  which  may  be  blanched  by 
re-dissolution  and  digestion  with  bone-black,  and  re-crystallization. 

Malic  acid  has  no  smell,  but  a  very  sour  taste,  deliquesces  by  absorption  of  moisture 
from  the  air,  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  fuses  at  150°  Fahr.,  is  decomposed  at  a  heat  of 
348°,  and  affords  by  distillation  a  peculiar  acid,  the  pyi'omalic.  It  consists,  in  100 
parts,  of  41*47  carbon,  of  3'ol  hydrogen,  and  55'02  oxygen  ;  having  nearly  the  same 
composition  as  citric  acid,  A  crude  malic  acid  might  be  economically  extracted  from 
the  fruit  of  the  mountain-ash,  applicable  to  many  purposes ;  but  it  has  not  hitherto 
been  manufactm-ed  on  the  great  scale. 

IWIAIiIiEABIIiITV  is  the  property  belon^^ing  to  certain  metals  of  being  extended 
under  tlie  hammer  by  beating,  or  under  the  roller.  Gold  is  a  remarkable  example  of 
a  malleable  metal. 

IVIiiZ.I.XSil.BIiE  IROXr.  SeelBOX. 

IVIAI.IVX  ROCK.  A  local  name  for  the  sandstones  of  Sussex  and  Surrey,  called 
also  Jire-stone.  It  belongs  to  the  Upper  Greensand  formation.  This  3Ialm  forms  the 
soil  which  produces  the  greater  part  of  the  hops  for  which  these  counties  are  cele- 
brated.   See  Sandstone. 

MAIiTHA.  mtmiie  glutineux,  or  mineral  pitch.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  as  also 
in  naphtha,  and  oil  of  turpentine.  It  seems  to  be  inspissated  petroleum. 
_  MAIiTZXrC^  The  process  by  which  barley  or  other  grain  is  prepared  by  germina- 
tion under  artificial  conditions,  for  the  purpose  of  brewing.  The  changes  produced  in 
its  constituents,  and  the  requisite  properties  of  good  malt,  having  been  already  given 
:n  the  article  Bbek,  we  now  proceed  to  describe  the  requisites  of  a  malt-house,  and 
the  mode  of  operation. 

The  necessary  apparatus  for  the  production  of  malt  is  extremely  simple :  that  is  to 
say,  first,  a  cistern  or  vessel  for  steeping  the  grain  ;  secondly,  a  floor  on  which  it  may 
be  thinly  spread  and  allowed  to  germinate;  and,  lastly,  a  kiln  or  stove  in  which  the 
newly-formed  malt  may  be  dried.  These  need  not  be  of  any  specific  size,  neither  is 
any  special  position,  or  arrangement  needed;  but  in  this  country,  from  the  large 
amount  of  duty  levied  on  this  manufacture,  fiscal  regulations  interfere  with,  and  in- 
fluence the  whole  arrangement. 

The  regulations  as  to  the  manufacture  of  malt  are  embodied  in  the  acts  7  &  8  Geo  4 
c.  52  and  11  Geo.  4.  c.  17.    The  former  act  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  legislative 
injustice  ;  the  latter  was  intended  to  ameUorate  the  provisions  of  its  predecessor,  and 
does,  m  a  degree,  effect  that  object.     The  first  contains  no  less  than  83  clauses  ;  and 
'''/Vfnr/"'^'^      ^^'^  penalties,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  the 

itS^'JTJil^^T'  .^Ti^^t  '^'^  '''^^'^'^  by  the  fSbslquent  act 
1  u-f  f       determine,  though,  as  far  as  it  goes,  the  effect  of  No.  2  is  to 

?orm  ^i?JnZtr'°>^"-  ^-Jhe  cistern  or  steeping  vessel  must  be  of  a  determinate 
Srirr^^^  -P-ising  omcer;  its 


H 

for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  proce;;  ^^^^^^^  L¥y  TsMlTiTin 
impossibility,  from  local  obstacles,  the  master  m^i'st  enW  t£  L  engaf^ie 
oS;    ill    "1  ?^'°T'  candles  burning,  for  the  convenience  of  the 

officer.  From  what  wo  have  now  said,  as  well  as  from  the  notoriously  uncertain 
character  of  grain  it  might  naturally  be  inferred  that  the  process  of  steepin™^ 
be  left  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  the  maltster,  who  would  determine  accoiSin|Io 
experience,  and  the  nature  of  the  resulting  phenomena,  when  the  graS  had  been 
steeped  long  enough  in  the  water  and  when  it  liad  not.  The  law,  however  allows 
bim  no  such  pnvilege;  whether  the  grain  be  old  or  di-y,  or  new  and  mS  t  ^1 
one,_<n,altster.s  are  required  to  keep  their  corn  or  gi-ain^;overed  wiSrw^  r  for  th^ 
full  space  of  40  hours,  under  the  penalty  of  100/.'     Nor  will  inv  ■  • 

the  appearance  of  the  grain,  and  seeming  to  req l  ire  SrimmecSe  LXnT'-'";^^ 
excuse  the  maltaterinso  doing,  unless  indeed  he'shall  ^^Z^S^'S:^^ 
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by  giving  notice  of  his  intention  to  do^so  in  his  original  notice  •  to  wfii! '—which  must 
date  24  hours  previous  to  commencing  that  operation,— and  to  give  the  day  and  hour 
of  the  day  for  beginning  the  steep,— all  under  the  usual  penally  of  100/.  Nor  may  he 
'  begin  to  wet  at  any  other  time  than  between  the  hours  of  eight  in  the  morning  and 
two  in  the  afternoon,'  under  a  penalty  of  100/.,  nor  may  he  take  corn  or  grain  from  any 
cistern  at  any  other  time  than  between  the  hours  of  seven  in  the  morning  and  four  in 
the  afternoon.  To  empty  corn  or  grain  out  of  any  cistern,  until  the  expiration  of 
ninetv-six  hours  from  the  time  of  the  last  preceding  emptying  of  any  cistern  in  the 
establishment,  involves  a  penalty  of  200/. ;  and  the  same  infliction  occurs,  '  if  the  corn 
or  grain  bo  not  emptied  out  of  all  such  cisterns  at  one  and  the^same  time,  or  within 
three  hours  after  the  clearing  of  the  first  cistern  was  commenced.'  _ 

Maltsters  are  not  to  mix,  either  on  the  floor  or  kiln,  any  corn  or  grain  of  one  wetting 
with  corn  or  grain  of  another  wetting,  under  a  penalty  of  lOOZ.  What  is  termed  tie 
couch,  or  place  in  which  the  grain,  after  being  steeped,  is  laid  together  for  the  purpose 
of  germination,  is  a  supplementary  apparatus  of  excise  ingenuity  and  no  way  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  the  malting  process.  Hero  the  grain  after  having  been  gauged 
in  the  steep,  is  again  to  be  gauged  with  great  care ;  and  if  the  maltster  should  tread  or 
compress  the  couch,  so  as  to  diminish  its  bulk,  a  penalty  of  lOOZ.  is  imposed,  though  t 
is  obvious  that  a  power  of  loosening  or  compressing  this  couch  ^<^^°^<i;"g^^^^^^^f^P^ 
rature  would  greatly  improve  the  formation  of  malt.  However,  all  corn  or  gram 
emp  ied  into  tfe  couch-frame  is  to  be  laid  flat  and  level  by  the  maltster  and  so  kept 
2/hours  at  the  least,'  and  similarly  the  floors  are  all  to  be  Pl^<=f  J  J^^^X  the 
100/.  fine,  so  that  any  experimental  essay  at  imm-ovement  is  very  likely  to  end  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer.  Again,  it  frequently  happens,  or  rather  we  should  say  it 
generally  happens!  that  tfo  little  water  is  absorbed  by  the  grain  during  tho  operation 
of  steeping  ;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  after  being  removed  from  the  couchto 
the  floor  the  grain  desiccates,  and,  ceasing  to  germinate  speedily  evolves  a  sicUy 
odour  a^d  beSmes  mouldy,-the  incipient  radfcles  at  the  same  time  dr^ng  and 
sSking  up  forTa^^  of  mSsture  ;  in  fact,  the  grain  withers  and  f/«hes  from  the 
effect  of  dimght,  This  condition  is  very  frequent  about  the  third  and  fourth  day  from 
tt  ovfcS  and  [;  easily  and  effectually  put  a  stop  to  by  JPjication  of  a^l  tt^ 
■a-,tPr  But  now  comes  a  rather  awkward  dilemma  for  the  maltster .  t  tne  gram  con 
Sr-on^'tfeZr  wmiout  being  sprinkled,  it  ^^^^^ ^^^f^        Sn  ^r^  n 

occurs  generally  on  the  third  '  J^'J 'V' ^riablv  sprinkle  their  floors  at  about  this 
heavy  risk  incurred,  maltsters  do  almost  X°      \j,e  good  faith  and  dis- 

perS,  and  are  thus  driven  n^essi^^^^^^^^^ 

cretion  of  some  workman  to  the  mjiiry  o^/^?"^  P^",  .  Whenever  there  shall  be  rea- 
confided  to  excise  ofiacers  m  these  -atter^  ^^.X^^  iUegally 

son  to  suspect,  from  the  appearance  of  the  grain  on  tne  no   ,  n^^ltster,  or  his 

wetted  or  sprinkled,  the  officer  must      ^^^^X^  ^.pon  the  specimen- 

servant,  of  such  suspicion,  and  inake  ^™™Xether  a^^^^^^^^  and  what,  was 
paper,  and  in  the  memorandum-book,  'PP^J  the  ^iews  of  the  officer 

L!edby  such  maltster  o^^^y  f  circumstances, 
are  ordered  to  be  put  on  record  as  to     immense  °^™^er  ,  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

all  of  which,  of/o""«^^^t'^f  ;°;fSnr^^^^^^  the  house  seemed 

kiln  was  loaded,  and  whether  fed  ^yj-J^"^^  arother  and  what  fraud  ?-what  the 
in  a  state  for  running  or  wetting,  or  committing  a^^^^^^^  ^^^^  revenue? '-and 

trader  says,  and  what  character  he  j  f^er  L^^^^         instructed  to  make 

so  on,  in  the  most  arbitrary  spirit.  '  ^'^^  ° J^^f  '  so  as  to  discover  any 

sudden  and  unexpected  returns  or  vi site  at  unusual  per^d  '.f  ^,it  ^hidi  he  may 

suspicious  indications.,  ^S^^^^  f,  ^^';Jj^'^'°/;rtre  fl^^^^  officer  must  select  the 
take,  whether  in  the  cistern,  in  the  coi^ch  or  on^U^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  .^^.^^^^^^ 

largest  for  charging  duty  upon    Thus  if  in  the  cis.ern  the  latter  is 

in  the  couch  subsequently  SH/f^^,*!^^^^^^^  found,-the  order  being  that 

preferred  ;  and  so  with  regard  to  the  h'f  ^J't  ^^^^  ^^^^       ^  , 

'when  the  cistern  or  couch  gauge  is  equal  to  or  oxcee  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  then 
cistern  or  couch  gauge  will  be  tlie  charge  !  ^^t  il  t"at  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^^^^  ^^^„^ 

the  floor  gauge  will  be  the  charge    ^^y  far  from  being  able  to  employ  his 

is  therefore  thrown  -holly  on  the  m,at  to^^ 
ingenuity  in  the  improvement  of  his  business  piuL 
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occupied  in  a  perpetual  effort  to  protect  his  interests  from  fiscal  regulations  conceived 
in  a  most  hostile  spirit.  The  carelessness  and  ignorance  of  common  -vvorkmen  may 
at  any  moment  subject  the  most  honest  maltster  in  the  Idngdom,  not  merely  to 
charges  of  dishonesty,  but  even  to  penal  inflictions ;  which  have  ceased  to  carry 
moral  degradation  with  them,  only  because  of  the  popular  belief  of  their  injustice. 
It  would  be  impossible,  nor  is  it  requisite,  to  follow  out  or  recapitulate  the  in- 
numerable annoyances  to  Avhich  the  manufacturer  of  malt  is  subjected  at  present : 
we  have  thus  briefly  noted  do^vn  a  few,  in  order  that  the  admirers  of  Bavarian  and 
other  foreign  beers  may  take  into  account  the  very  different  state  of  the  malt  manu- 
facture in  this  country,  as  compared  with  that  brought  about  by  an  unrestricted 
liberty  to  use  or  apply  any  means  which  the  nature  of  the  grain,  the  condition  of 
the  atmosphere,  or  other  accidental  circumstances,  may  require  during  the  process  of 
germination. 

Having  thus  seen  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  legislature,  we  need  only  indicate 
that  the  capacities  of  the  cistern,  the  couch,  and  the  kiln  should  be  adapted  to  contais 
respectively  the  whole  quantity  of  barley  or  malt  made  at  one  steeping,  and  this 
should  again  have  reference  to  the  space  allotted  to  the  floor,  which  should  allow  of 
at  least  three  steepings  to  be  worked  on  it  without  interference  in  their  different  stages 
of  growth  and  withering. 

The  process  of  malting  consists  of  three  successive  operations :  the  steeping ;  the 
couching,  sweating,  flooring ;  and  the  kiln-drying. 

It  often  happens  from  various  reasons  that  the  importance  of  extreme  care  in  the 
selection  of  barley  for  malting  is  overlooked,  but  the  injurious  consequences  re- 
sulting from  such  a  laxity  are  so  great  that  they  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed 
upon  the  attention  of  the  party  entrusted  with  this  duty.  All  barleys  that  have 
been  weathered  in  the  field,  or  have  got  mow-burnt  or  musty  in  the  stack,  should  be 
rigidly  rejected;  they  are  so  easily  detected  that  there  is  no  room  for  accidental 
oversight.  "Weathered  barley  has  a  dull  and  often  a  dirty  appearance,  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  bright  shotty  character  of  good  samples,  and  frequently  a  sprouted 
corn  or  two  may  be  seen  amongst  them,  but  the  last  is  the  least  evil  of  the  three, 
as  the  sprouted  corns  may  to  some  extent  be  removed  by  carefully  swimming  the 
barley  (at  the  time  the  cistern  is  charged)  and  floating  off  the  lighter  grains.  But 
with  mow-burnt  and  musty  barley  the  grain  has  suffered  so  much  that  a  sound 
wort  out  of  malt  made  from  mow-burnt  barley  cannot  be  obtained.  This  evil  arises 
chiefly  from  the  barley  having  been  stacked  in  an  insuflaciently  dry  state ;  subse- 
quently it  has  become  overheated  and  its  germinating  principle  destroyed ;  there  is 
no  remedy,  it  cannot  be  reclaimed,  it  is  spoilt  for  malting  purposes,  more  or  less 
according  to  the  circumstances  immediately  attending  it.  It  may  be  detected  by 
a  peculiarly  faint,  sickly  smell,  perhaps  the  word  'stink'  more  nearly  describes  it; 
in  addition  to  that,  it  may  be  at  once  suspected  if  some  of  the  grains  have  a  dis- 
colouration varying  from  red  to  black  at  the  radicle  end ;  such  grains  when  thrown 
into  the  couch  after  steeping  will  often  exhibit  a  brownish-red  appearance  from  end  to 
end  ;  if  broken  they  will  display  a  red-tinted  kernel  and  show  an  unmistakeable  rotten- 
ness ;  on  the  floor  they  will  impart  that  odour  of  rotten  apples,  so  disheartening  to 
the  careful  maltster,  especially  if  he  be  brewer  also ;  and  after  being  dried  on  the 
kiln,  a  minute  examination  of  them  will  disclose  a  kernel  of  a  yellowish  and  some- 
times a  brownish  tinge,  which  otherwise  ought  to  be  perfectly  white  and  flowery. 
iJeer  brewed  from  such  malt  is  liable  to  ferment  with  uncontroUable  violence,  and 
suffered''™  stinking,  according  to  the  degree  of  injury  the  barley 

Musty  barley  of  course  can  easily  be  detected  by  the  smeU,  and  a  slight  appearance 
of  mould  may  generally  be  detected  upon  the  ends  and  belly  of  the  grain  ;  if  it  is  very 
sliglit  indeed  it  need  not  condemn  an  otherwise  good  sample,  but  if  it  arises  from  being 
overheated  in  the  hold  of  a  vessel  it  should  not  be  malted.  Broken  and  bruised  corns, 
and  corns  crushed  by  the  feet  or  shovel  upon  the  withering  floor,  have  precisely  the 
same  effect  and  result  as  mow-burnt  barley  ;  for  this  reason,  therefore,  the  thrashine- 
machines  now  m  such  general  use  have  need  of  great  improvement,  as  they  break  the 
corns  to  a  fearful  extent,  the  more  so  when  the  season  has  been  exceptionally  drv  and 
the  finest  and  boldest  corns  suffer  most.  j     j<  ^ 

Another  unfavourable  symptom  is  when  the  beard  has  not  been  entirely  removed 
some  of  the  corns  retaining  portions  of  it  attached;  this  is  an  indication  that  the 
mellowing  in  the  stack  has  been  imperfect  when  the  grain  was  thrashed  the  beard 
has  therefore  remained  tough,  and  the  operation  has  been  unable  therefore  to  detich 
them  :  it  is  generally  attendant  on  weathered  grain.  uetacii 

The  Malting  — is  a  good  plan  as  a  rule  to  have  all  barley  shot  into  its  binn  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  there  allowed  to  remain  till  it  is  y^di,^  iov  m2^^^Z 
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mellowinc  is  thereby  somewhat  encouraged,  especially  so  if  the  season  has  been  a 
very  dry  one,  for  the  barley  is  likely  to  fte  intractable  ;  it  is  advisable  then  to  let  it 

remain  in  heap  for  some  weeks  with  that  purpose.   

But  if  on  putting  the  hand  into  the  sacks  the  feeling  of  sharpness  and  Ijriskness  is 
wanting  too  much  moisture  may  be  suspected:  it  should  then  remain  in  dry  sacks 
or  if  thought  requisite,  should  bo  dried  with  a  slow  fire  upon  the  kiln  and  turned 
frequently,  after  which  it  should  be  thoroughly  cooled,  and  thrown  into  heap  to 

Whliiever  practicable,  samples  differing  from  each  other  should  never  be  mixed  be- 
fore malting,  but  when  unavoidable  only  such  barleys  should  be  mixed  as  are  of  the 
same  weight  per  imperial  bushel,  the  same  in  character  and  condition,  and  from 
similar  districts,  otherwise  there  will  be  a  harassing  irregularity  upon  the  floor.  And 
now  before  commencing  operations,  perhaps  a  word  or  two  about  the  amount  of  work 
a  man  should  do  would  not  be  out  of  place.  1 1  ^i, 

Previous  to  the  operation  of  steeping,  it  will  be  found  most  profitable  that  the 
barley  should  be  very  thoroughly  cleansed:  all  dirt,  earth,  stones  light  grains 
and  small  ones,  should  bo  carefully  screened  and  swam  out  of  it  (for  it  is  a 
waste  to  pay  duty  and  wages  for  such  things,  and  what  is  of  more  consequence, 
they  tend  to  injure  the  quality  of  the  malt  while  on  the  floors),  and  the  steep  com- 

mPTiPPS  •  •  • 

It  is'a  good  arrangement  to  have  at  the  overflow-end  of  the  cistern  a  sieve  or  wire 
trough  placed  a  few  inches  below  the  overflow  on  the  outside  of  the  cistern,  so  that 
thes^irplus  water  shall  easily  float  away  the  light  grains  from  the  surface  as  they 
rise  •  there  they  will  collect,  and  may  eventually  be  taken  away,  dried  on  the  kiln,  and 
used  for  feeding  purposes.  The  draining  ability  of  the  cistern  should  be  as  amp  e  and 
eSeditbiL  as  poK^^  and  the  water-supply  should  be  equally  good;  some  maltsters 
Src^ZendaWe  prudence  provide  a  sort.of  shower-bath  arrangement  over  their 

filkd  ^^tSSr  Xr  up  to  a  certain  height,  a  quantity  of  barley  is  shot  into  them, 
''^Tirgof^g^aiSe^^^^^^^^  ligl^ter  grains,  which  float  on  the  surface 

""'^iXts^lZ^ltio  Si  hours,  according  to  the.  circumstances  of  the  season 
con^llimi  aVd  weight  per  imperial  bushel ;  new  barley  xequinng  a  longer  period  than 

is  considered  sufficient.  fmm  thn  Drains,  and  combines  with 

During  this  steep,  carbonic  acid  is  evolved  ^oni  the  ^^'^^'^J^  ^^.U 
the  water,  which  at  the  same  time  acquires  a  y^/l^^^^^;  ^fj^^^^^^^^     S  gliin  \m- 

from  dissolving  some  of  the  Pf  f  f     .'^^f  ^1  tose^^^^^^ 
bibos  about  one-half  of  its  weight  of  water  and  increases  in  size  j 
By  losing  this  extract  the  husk  becomes  about  one-seventieth  lighter  g 
paler  in  colour.  .  monenrp  imon  the  temperature  and 

^  The  duration  of  the  steep  •i^'''*^' Z  t?rerature  and  constitution  of  the 
state  of  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  tempcratiue  ana 
water,  and  is  the  shorter  the  warmer  the  season  .grtainly  fresh  spring-water 

Th;  water  most  suitable  for  '"'^Iting  purposes  is  most  certain^  obtainable 

from  deep  sources,  at  the  temperature  ? on    cco'unt  of  its  variable  tempera- 

in  England  ;  surftice-water  is  not  J'^^  '  °"  J'^f;'  nic  matter,  and  thirdly, 

ture,  secondly,  because  it  contains  a  variable  i,eld  in  solution  by 

because  its  solvent  power  is  greater  ;  ^y'^'^^^"^  J"  V' ,  y„on  the  barley,  as  to  some 
nearly  all  .pring-wators  have  a  very  beneficial  effect  upon  ), 
extent  they  neutralise  the  acid  tendencj-,  and  JPJ^^t        j    ^^^^     ^jth  humidity,  and 
Steeping  has  for  its  object,  to  expand  the  larina  oi       u  j 
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thus  prepaire  the  seed  for  germination,  in  the  same  way  as  the  moisture  of  the  earth' 
prepares  for  the  growth  of  the  radicle  audphimulain  the  seed.  Too  long  continuance 
in  the  steep  is  injurious ;  because  it  prevents  the  germination  at  the  proper  time,  and 
thereby  exhausts  a  portion  of  the  vegetative  power:  it  causes  also  an  abstrac- 
tion of  saccharine  matter  by  the  water.  The  maceration  or  steep  is  known  to  be 
complete  when  the  skin  of  the  barley  has  lost  all  -n-rinkle  or  curl,  can  be  easily 
transfixed  with  a  needle,  and  is  swollen  to  its  fullest  size.  The  following  is  reckoned 
a  good  test : — If  a  barleycorn,  when  pressed  between  the  thumb  and  fingers,  continues 
entire  in  its  husk,  it  is  not  suflBciently  steeped ;  but  if  it  sheds  its  flour  on  the  fingers, 
it  is  ready. 

When  the  substance  exudes  in  the  form  of  a  milky  juice,  the  steep  has  been  too 
long  continued,  and  the  barley  is  spoiled  for  germination. 

Unhealthy,  damaged,  and  mutilated  corns,  frequently  become  pasty  in  the  cistern, 
long  before  the  sound  portion  of  the  charge  has  been  steeped  enough,  and  this  the 
sooner,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  injury  the  grain  has  suffered.  All  such 
grains  are  apt  to  become  very  damaging  upon  the  withering  floor,  and  to  avoid  this, 
and  increase  the  profits  as  much  as  possible,  it  is  a  rule  with  some  maltsters  that  the 
more  indifferent  a  sample  of  barley  is,  the  less  steep  must  be  given  to  it ;  he  must 
force  the  acrospire  on,  by  thick  and  warm  floors,  that  it  may  be  put  on  the  kiln  as 
quickly  as  possible,  after  it  is  wetted ;  by  this  means,  the  sample  saves  its  appearance 
very  considerably;  but  although  the  decomposing  corns  do  not  stink  and  mould 
quite  so  soon  when  tlius  worked,  as  they  would  if  treated  otherwise,  th^ir  mischievous 
tendency  is  not  at  all  diminished ;  for,  by  the  short  steep  allowed,  the  sound  corns  ' 
are  thrown  on  the  floor  in  an  intractable  state,  and  by  the  thick  flooring  and  conse- 
quent heat  at  which  they  are  subsequently  worked,  tendencies  to  lactous  fermentation 
and  mould  are  greatly  encouraged,  first  in  the  unsound  corns,  and  then  by  contact 
through  the  whole  floor. 

In  warm  weather  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  water  becomes  acescent  before  the 
grain  is  thoroughly  swelled.  This  accident,  which  is  manifest  to  the  taste  and  smell, 
must  be  immediately  obviated  by  drawing  off  the  foul  water  through  the  tap  at  the 
bottom  of  tlie  cistern,  and  replacing  it  with  fresh  cold  water.  It  does  no  harm  to 
renew  it  two  or  three  times  at  one  steep. 

The  Couch.— T\iQ  water  being  drawn  oflf,  and  occasionally  a  fresh  quantity  passed 
through  to  wash  away  any  slimy  matter  which  may  have  been  generated  in  warm 
weatlier,  the  barley  is  now  laid  on  the  couch-floor  of  stone  flags  in  square  heaps,  from 
li  to  16  inches  high,  and  left  in  that  position  for  twenty-four  hours. 

At  this  period,  the  bulk  of  the  grain  being  at  the  greatest,  it  is  usually  gauffed  by 
the  revenue  officers,  and  the  quantity  then  found  midtiplied  by  the  decimal  ^815  is 
that  on  wluch  the  duty  is  generally  charged. 

^  After  a  few  hours,  moisture  leaves  the  surface  of  the  barley  so  completely,  that  it 
imparts  no  dampness  to  the  hands;  but,  in  from  fifteen  to  thirty  hours,  sJoner  or 
later,  Mcorchng  to  the  circumstances  at  the  time  of  the  season,  quality  of  barley, 

frot'7^T7no°'i°'^^''T?  i        '^''P'      ^^'^^"^^^  the  temperature  rises 

;Xp?i.  ff  fl  f^°^^that  of  the  atmosphere,  while  an  agreeable,  fruity  smell  is 
feels  wnV^f  f  .  Imnd  is  thrust  into  the  grain  as  it  lies  in  the  couch,  it  not  only 

the  rSlel'^^l         ^^'^^""'^         r^'*^""'-         tl"«  stage,  the  fibrils  of 

eleva  ?on  appearance  at  the  base  of  every  grain,  in  the  form  of  a  white 


re!tHtiorThi"if^  if  '^T^'  twenty-four  hoiu-s,  the  time  insisted  upon  by  excise 
regulation,  the  couch  is  broken,  that  is,  the  planks  composing  the  front  of  it  are  re- 

7vZ%Z\^ZLT'''%'^'^  grain  is  spread  out  to  th    dep  h  of 

and  be  i  VeLmb  reiT?;,"^  '^'1''^'^  '^'^  before-mentioned  circumstances  ; 
ana  De  It  remembered,  that  these  must  be  carefully  considered  at  everv  staee  of  the 

rh^twH^t'be  ?1  ^^^^^       --i-l-  have  begun  fo  dfvide 

The  Floonng.-mty  this  last  operation,  'the  flooring,'  may  be  said  to  have  com 

STnd  wm      ^^P7r«°  ^"'^•'■"^S""^^  maltstef'are  ?ow  called  into  leqSS: 

tion  and  will  be  taxed  to  their  utmost  to  ensure  a  simultaneous  start  and  equal  Eee 

bufcw'lf "  Sy^^"^  ™^st  not  forget  it  LTmoS 

but  carefully  watch  its  progress,  and  as  soon  as  the  grains  immediate^  LTnw  S 
surface  appear  glossy  wet  from  sweating,  the  floor  must  be  t™  wtth  the  sh^ 
and  thinned  out  from  2  to  4  inches  in  thickness,  as  he  sees  it  d™bir    Tho  .  ' 
of  handling  the  shovel  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  a^dTiToni;  7  '"f^ 
practice  that  the  required  proficiency  is  attained^,  thriper  stl  turn^of  T 
abmmed  off  and  rolled  ovi,just  in'the  immedi;te  L^u^^^^^^^ 
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BteiD  by  stop  ehovolful  by  shovelful ;  the  under  portion  is  then  well  cleaned  up,  flung 
and  spreacfwith  lui  inward  turn  of  the  Avrisls,  as  the  arms  are  thrown  across  the 
front-  by  this  motion,  the  grains  are  disposed  into  a  thin,  wide-spreading  shower, 
driven  tlirough  the  air  and  falling  evenly  on  the  floor,  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
-where  they  were  taken  up  hj  the  shovel,  and  by  the  operation  are  separated  and 
cooled ;  should  any  faint  smell  have  been  attained,  it  will  afterwards  be  found  to  have 
■passed  off  in  a  very  great  measure.  •      ■  i     a       <  t  „ 

Thus  the  workman  advances,  proceeding  across  and  recrossing  the  floor  taking 
alternately,  first  the  upper  stratum,  and  then  tlie  lower  one  at  ewry  step  throwing 
it  out  the  further,  the  more  cooling  or  'check 'he  purposes  to  give  to  it  and  also 
regulating  its  area  accordingly.    Sometimes  it  requires  turning  o^'^J' f  "'^  ^'Sj^'^^^f 
ui"  without  being  subjected  to  the  cooling  consequent  upon  the  use  of  the  ^^'f'f'  ^^^ 
for  this  purpose  the  workman  uses  what  is  called  the  '  rake.'    This  is  an  i  on  blade 
about  30  inches  long  and  perhaps  2  inches  broad,  fixed  at  each  end  by  holderB  to  a 
massive  wood  head,  to  which  is  attached  a  strong  wood  «hf  •  ^^t^%^!°f 
handle.    This  blade  is  dragged  along  the  floor  passing  under  the  parley,  turm^  the 
bottom  to  the  top  and  lightening  it  up  considerably;  but  ^^^-^^  tujmng  only  s  re 
quired,  houses  what  is  called  the  '  plough ;' this  is  ^  l^'^g'Yl^;^, 
very  much  resembling  the  scull  of  a  boat,  and  in  using  it  is  made  to  pass  through  tne 
STreciselyTs  a  sfuU  is  made  to  do  in  the  water.    The  young  floors,  will  generally 
Se  s^e  S  of  tendance  every  three  or  four  hours ;  this  must  be  JVff/ 
?ho  ^miearance  of  the  radicle  as  a  principal  indicator;  when  it  is  particularly  white  . 
•l^d  ^^^^  r  li  the  floor  requires  a  '  t'urn^'  Siat  is,  the  shovel  preceded  by  the  rake  if 

tt^ll  K  SSf  ^  ;S:?rr^^SS?td^^.  then  with  the 
shovel,  thin  out,  turn,  spread,  and  cool  them.  required, 
asTre«pe°S  ^l^^:^^ ^^^^  ^ 

wSl  some^mes  occu,  most  commonly        -  i^S^S^SttWu  t! 
will  show  signs  of  withering  prematurely  5  '^f  ^^^^^^^[JjniTd^A^         the  desired 
heeded,  the  floor  would  die  long  before  ^1^°  g^eS  md  cles  W 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  barley;       ^^Wing^^^  depend^n  those 

with  the  most  careful  handling,  and  then  the  grain  would  ^  p  ^^^^^^ 

that  remained  to  it  for  the  support  it  ^^^^  f  is,  water  is  ad- 

necessary  help,  at  this  time  recourse  '^^had  to    sprinUing^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

minister'ed  to  it  from  a  4-gallon  ^f^^F^^Ts^'.^^^^^^^^^^  a  floor  will 

of  about  one  canto  the  quarter  ^^^hels)  undex  bo^^^^^  barleys,  with 
take  nearly  double  that  q^^antity  as      the  case  ot  u^^^ 

only  50  hours'  steep,  but  with  ^'g^  free  barky^  pe^^^^^^^^^^  appearance;  for 
less  the  better  in  all  cases,  where  ^7^^  ft  "faintin- '  and  perhaps  wounded  grain, 
the  object  being  to  supply  ^  stimulant  to  the  ^^^^^^J 

the  acrospire  is  forced  up  as  it  y^^''' ^^ff.^!';;;^^^!^  benefit  the  constitution 

or  at  any  rato  very  little  good,  is  ^oj^^^^y  of  the  saccharine 

matter  of  routine.    It  is  '^^^mi ni stored  as  foUow^^  ^.^^^^^^  t,,,  radicles 

On  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after  the  6''=^,  ^  .^^^^^^^i^.h .  the  floor  has  then  given 

^11  have  attained  the  length  «J '/^^^^^^.^fg^Sl  -^^^  P^°"g^f '  ''^"^ 
to  it  about  half  a  can-full  of  ^'^ter  to  the  8  busneis  .^^  ^^^^^ 
and  turned,  so  as  to  wet  every  gram  Pos^^ble.  and  tlien  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
Next  day,  the  remainder  of  the  dose  ^^^,^^7":       „  ^^^^^  and  the  other  in  the  after- 
it  is  givL  two  doses_  the  second  day,           tl.  ^^^^  of  course,  necessitntcs 


,^  on  the  day  that  the 
•ed  about  tliis  time,  it 


old  floors  are  loaded  on  the  kilns.        «oors  are  ^^^^       -.^Umg ;  then  it  is 

will  be  seen,  that  mould  mostly  ^PP^'^^^  Xod  and  bi^^^^^  corns  .are  most  apparent, 
that  the  mischievous  eff-ects  of  ^^^'^'^'  ^^^^^^^^^^  tiU  sometimes,  before  the 

and  with  each  hour  the  disease  spreads  tiom  corn  w 
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floor  can  bo  got  ready  for  the  kiln,  the  whole  of  the  floor  is  literally  impregnated  with 
it,  a  kind  of  blue  bloom  is  to  be  perceived  upon  it,  and  it  may  even  affect  the  atmo- 
sphere above  it,  plainly  showing  that  mould  in  the  form  of  dust  is  present,  ready  to 
fall  on  everything;  some  of  it  may  be  made  to  disappear,  after  drying  and  screen- 
ing the  malt ;  but  the  taste  is  permanently  attached  to  tlie  malt,  and  follows  it  through 
the  remainder  of  its  existence,  oven  after  it  has  changed  its  state;  not  that  mould 
can  be  always  detected  in  the  beer  made  from  such  malt,  for  unless  it  is  very  bad 
indeed,  it  can  be  overpowei-ed  by  the  hop ;  but  there  is  a  perceptible  deficiency  in 
that  fine,  clean  flavour,  which  is  the  perfection  of  a  glass  of  good  beer,  its  place 
being  usurped  by  a  flavour  coarse  and  tangey,  and  tending  to  acidity,  the  more  so 
in  proportion  as  the  disease  has  ravaged  the  malt ;  for  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that 
mould  and  acidity  always  go  hand-in-hand.  Therefore,  where  it  is  found  necessary 
to  malt  an  indifferent  sample  of  barley,  it  is  much  the  wiser  plan  to  treat  it  with  a 
suflicient  steep,  and  work  it  as  cool  as  possible  iipon  the  floors,  giving  it  plenty  of 
time ;  for  heats  approaching  60°,  and  especially  between  60°  and  70°  encourage  disease 
in  barley  on  the  floors,  just  as  it  does  also  upon  an  unsound  wort  in  the  fermenting 
tin ;  such  malts  should  always  be  set  apart  to  be  brewed  by  themselves  for  a  quick 
consumption. 

If  the  heat  on  the  floor  should  by  any  chance  rise  to  temperatures  between  70°  and 
75°,  it  is  almost  a  certainty  that  much  of  the  saccharine  constituent  will  have  changed 
into  the  lactic  state.  It  is  sometimes  asserted  that  sprinkled  malt  will  yield  more 
gravity  per  quarter  than  unsprinkled  malt  will  do :  the  extra  gravity  is  caused  by  an 
excess  of  the  albuminous  constituent  present  in  the  wort,  and  this  is  but  an  increase 
of  trouble,  disappointment,  and  loss  to  the  brewer  ;  but  the  difference  between  sprinlded 
and  unsprinkled  barley  is  perceived  at  once  by  the  taste,  being  in  favour  of  the  latter, 
from  the  superior  sweetness  in  the  mouth,  and  it  far  exceeds  the  former  in  the 
brightening  and  keeping  ability  of  its  product,  and  in  the  general  excellence  of  the 
beer.  The  attentive  reader  will  perhaps  ere  this  have  surmised  from  the  mention  of 
the  old  floor,  the  young  floor,  and  the  floor  to  be  sprinkled,  that  there  must  generally 
be  three  steeps  upon  the  floor  at  the  same  time,  and  under  very  exceptional  circum- 
stances there  may  even  be  four  floors,  exclusive  of  those  on  the  kiln,  and  in  either  the 
cistern  or  the  couch.  This  of  course  necessitates  plenty  of  area  in  the  withering  floor ; 
there  should  be  allowed  28  square  yards  at  least  to  the  quarter  of  barley  steeped. 
Therefore  for  one  man-kiln,  15  quarters  being  steeped  every  four  days  nearly,  the 
withering-floor  area  should  be  15  x  28  yards  =420  yards,  including  the  couch-frame; 
about  30  feet  in  width  is  a  nice  arrangement  for  a  kiln  of  this  size,  and  is  even  a  con- 
venient width  for  any  sized  kiln,  for  where  the  floors  are  much  wider,  the  sides  and 
middle  work  vary  unevenly,  and  cause  an  amount  of  labour  that  is  likely  to  be  the 
cause  somewhat  of  neglect ;  forty  feet  should  be  the  extreme  limit  for  a  kiln  of  the 
largest  size ;  of  course  the  wider  tlie  floor  is  the  less  throwing  forward  it  requires,  and 
this  is  a  consideration  ;  the  height  of  the  place  should  be  about  six  feet  under  the 
beams,  which  should  be  underdrawn  ;  the  windows  should  be  glazed  with  blue  glass, 
and  the  ventilatidn  and  temperature  of  the  place  should  be  under  complete  control. 
At  times  the  grain  on  the  floors  will  suffer  mutilation  and  crushing  by  the  feet ;  the 
excise  officer  must  trample  upon  it,  for  the  purpose  of  gauging,  but  it  is  quite  unneces- 
sary that  any  one  else  should.  Some,  to  relieve  the  floor  from  injury  by  the  tread,  have 
moveable  gangways  suspended  from  the  beams  above,  or  supported  from  the  walls,  so 
that  tlie  workmen  can  pass  from  floor  to  floor  the  whole  length  of  the  house  without 
treading  on  the  grain. 

°f  ""'orkingupon  the  floors  is  of  such  extreme  importance  to  brewers, 
that  It  is  necessary  that  we  should  give  very  special  attention  to  the  considera- 
vertible  ^"'"^^  °^  guidance,  which  experience  has  established  as  incontro- 

The  first  and  most  essential  of  these,  is  the  selection  and  cleansing  of  the  barley, 
and  this  has  already  been  treated  in  detail  in  an  early  part  of  the  present  article ;  the 
next  is  the  class  and  temperature  of  the  water,  and  this  has  also  been  treated  upon 
and  we  must  now  consider  the  rule  that  must  be  adopted  to  produce  a  malt  that  shali 
Have  the  least  amount  of  the  albuminous  constituent  in  its  composition  along  with  the 
greatest  amount  of  good  sound  saccharum  as  free  as  possible  from  acid  tendency,  and 
pertectly  free  from  mould.  J'  ^ 

In  the  first  place,  in  order  to  make  good  sound  malt  from  carefully-selected  barlev 
the  efficient  steep  is  of  paramount  importance ;  then  the  cooler  it  is  worked  upon  the 
floors,  and  the  longer  it  can  be  made  to  take  in  gi-owing  the  acrospire  right  up  to  the 

STeaVof  th  '5'^"."''n  ""'''V'V''  excellence^f  the  maft 

Iho  heat  of  the  floors  should  never  bo  allowed  to  attain  60°  Fahr.,  and  it  should  ba 
kept  on  the  floors  from  twelve  to  fifteen  days,  including  couching 

There  is  no  danger  of  mould  if  the  tiu-ning  is  properly  attended  to,  and  no  more 
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.sprinkling  allowed  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the  germination  alive ;  in 
soason-mado  malt,  sprinkling  is  but  very  soldoni  required,  but  an  exceptional  warmtli 
or  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  may  make  it  at  times  a  necessity. 

If  the  rootlets  or  radicles  appear  languid,  shrivelled,  and  of  a  dull  yellowish  tint, 
lav  tlio  iloor  a  little  thicker;  it  may  be  that  the  barley  is  more  intractable  than  was 
supposed  at  first ;  and  if  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours  its  appearance  is  not 
materially  improved,  then  administer  the  sprinkling,  about  a  good  third  of  a  can-fuLl 
to  the  quarter  (i.e.  8  bushels),  well  plough,  rake,  turn,  and  thin  out ;  but  let  it  careluLly 
be  borne  in  mind  that  whatever  is  done  in  the  way  of  increasing  or  decreasing  the 
viffour  of  the  germination  must  be  done  most  gradually,  or  the  radicles  will  be  liable 
to  break  off,  therefore  leaving  the  grain  maimed,  and  less  able  to  attain  the  desired 
result,  and  as  a  consequence  the  quality  of  the  malt  will  ba  impaired.    On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  rootlets  appear  robust  and  vigorous,  the  floor  must  be  well  turned  and 
tliiniied  out,  or  the  middle  of  the  floor  will  become  the  warmer,  and  an  uneven  germi- 
nation will  result ;  when  a  floor  has  been  allowed  to  remain  too  long  unturned  it  may 
easily  be  perceived  from  the  faint  smell  that  attends  it  and  also  it  may  bo  obser  cd 
Lt  the  main  or  centre  radicle  is  of  unusual  length  and  strength  in  companson  ^^^^^^ 
its  mates  •  great  care  must  then  bo  exercised,  for  to  be  checked  too  rapidly  would 
certS My  caxis^^^^^^^^^     to  break  off,  and  prove  ar.  injury ;  this  must  particularly  be 
atfonded  to  in  the  young  floors.    If  all  has  gone  on  as  it  should  have  done,  when  the 
SalXs  spent  the  moisture  absorbed  in  the  steep,  the  acrospire  will  have  attained 
f  bout  three  fourths  the  length  of  the  grain,  and  the  culm  (rootlets)  somewhere  about 
Kn  inch  inordinary  English  barley,  but  more  than  that  in  the  strong  Yorkshire 
hlv.  and  more  sdll  in  the  heavy  Scotch  ;  this  excitation  will  occupy  from  perhaps 
Sto  tweWay    1^^^^^^  circumstances,  of  the  kind  of  barley,  and  sUte 

Tthe  atooIplS,  and  the  culm  will  then  begin  to  grow  languid,  fade,  and  wither 

immediately  be  gnped  over  and        „f .  J  f„,  a  15-quartev  cistern, 

three  square  yards  to  »' ^  J"^' f„'';;'lf 'So  y^^^^^^ 

reir-i/.^s«~oTsr.trr«^^^ 

better  the  draught.  c,ir«.ovtod  at  the  four  corners,  a  disperser  is 

Immediately  above  the  fire-place,  and  s^PP°^^^^^^^^  of  the  draught  and 

placed  from  6  to  9  feet  above  t^^/^^olTd  be  mfde  us^^^^^  to  havedl  the 

Character  of  malt  t  is  intended  ^^^Xx  p^^^^^^^  control,  so  as  to  at  all 

draught.course.  both  above  and  ^^^^^ff^om  the  fire  to  disperse  itself  to  the 

times  cause  ^^e  stream  of  heatod  air  pass^^  J    .  ^ 

extreme  limits  of  the  kiln-floor  >  '^"^^^^i  ^vatching  and  regidating  of  he 

nothing  can  relieve  the  workman  from  th  ^  careiui  w         g  ^  ,  ^^^^^^ 

fires,  that  is  the  real  secret  of  ^^^fJ^^^^/^iJ j^^J  " ^^^^^^  regulated  so  that  the 

now  '  loaded'  on  the  kiln  and  griped  o^^,^' JJies  and  fill  it  to  the  remotest 
Zt  shall  accumulate  in  ^Jej-^^^^^^^ 

corner  with  a  temperature  of  about  90  '  y^"^^^         another,  or  the  finishing  will  bo 

through  any  particular  portion  of  the  «oof  ;  ,  fo^r  degrees,  but  the  floor 

In  a  short  time  the  heat  may  be  ,^"7^^^°^^^^^^^^  has  been  driven  from 

should  not  be  molested  till  all  ^^PPX^^  .^^fwriped  over,  again  turnin 
if,  this  will  take  about  iV"""'';!  Sfor^he  nigli^        morning  the  floor  must 
to  the  bottom;  fi^s  damped  up  and  left  foit^^  l,,„ken  up.  and  tho 

be  griped  again,  and  turned  with  ^  "iVusfc  be  turned  3  or  4  times  with 
heat  increased  3  or  4  degrees  more,  and  the  ^^"^J^^^  likely  be  dry  ;  the  finish 
the  shovel,  and  by  the  following  mormng  it  will 
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must  then  be  given,  that  is,  the  particular  colour  and  flavour  required  must  now  bo 
attained. 

For  pale  malt,  the  heat  should  not  exceed  120°. 

For  the  amber  colours,  heats  ranging  from  120°  to  160°,  according  to  the  colour 
desired. 

For  brown  malt  for  porter-brewing,  oak  sticks  arc  blazed  on  tlie  fire,  and  the  heat 
raised  to  180°  or  above;  the  floor  must  not  be  laid  more  than  an  inch  thick,  and  be 
kept  constantly  on  the  move  by  turning ;  it  is  therefore  a  very  hot  and  laborious 
process.  In  finishing  for  the  pale  and  amber  malts,  it  is  better  to  subject  the  floors 
to  a  low  and  long-continued  heat,  rather  than  a  high  and  sharp  one,  for  the  culm 
colours  much  sooner  than  the  body  of  the  grain,  owing  to  its  slightness  in  substance, 
and  the  workman  is  often  deceived  by  this  circumstance;  for  pale  malts,  say  100°  or 
a  little  above  ;  for  amber,  about  125°  or  so. 

"When  the  malt  has  attained  the  colour  required,  it  is  immediately  heaped  in  the 
middle  of  the  kiln-floor,  and  theflres  allowed  to  die  down  ;  in  about  two  or  three  hours 
after,  the  kiln  is  '  teemed,'  that  is,  the  malt  is  taken  off  and  stored  in  its  bin :  it  is 
decidedly  the  best  plan  to  let  this  be  done  while  the  malt  is  in  a  good  hot  state,  for 
it  will  keep  riglit  all  the  longer,  and  the  culm  should  go  with  it  to  aid  in  keeping 
out  tiio  atmosphere ;  but  although  malt  should  be  kept  in  the  store-bin  as  dry  as 
possible,  it  is  not  thought  a  good  plan  to  use  it  for  brewing  purposes  until  it  has  got 
quite  cold  in  the  heap,  or  it  will  prove  somewhat  intractable  in  the  mash-tun,  and  the 
beer  from  it  mil  not  work  kindly  in  the  fermenting-tun,  and  prove  somewhat  dilficult 
to  fire. 

During  the  kiln-drying,  the  roots  and  acrospire  of  the  barley  become  brittle,  and 
fall  off;  and  are  separated  by  a  wire-sieve  whose  meshes  are  too  small  to  allow  the 
malt  itself  to  pass  through, 

A  quantity  of  good  barley  which  weighs  100  pounds,  being  Judiciously  malted  will 
weigh,  after  drying  and  sifting,  SO  pounds.    Since  the  raw  grain,  dried  by  itself  at 
the  same  temperature  as  the  malt,  would  lose  12  per  cent,  of  its  weight  in  water  the 
malt  process  dissipates  out  of  these  remaining  88  pounds,  only  8  pounds,  or  8  percent 
of  the  raw  barley.    This  loss  consists  of—  ■  ^ .  ' 

1^  per  cent,  dissolved  out  in  the  steep  water, 
3       „       dissipated  in  the  kiln, 
3       „      by  the  removal  of  the  fibrils, 
O3      „      of  waste. 

The  bulk  of  good  malt  exceeds  that  of  the  barley  from  which  it  was  made  by  about 
o  or  9  per  cent. 

n.'^'fwTi  Ger.)    The  requisite  conditions  of  a  good  malt  kiln 

Z;  ^^'^r  .^''^'^^  '^^^'^^  •        ^^^^  not  exposed  too 

carried  off   '  '  '  ^''"^        ^^^^ed  grain  rapidly 

F^'u^ltV^^^'  1^20  exhibit  the  construction  of  a  well-contrived  malt  kiln 

:  •  Vi  the  ground  plan;  Jiff.  1424  is  the  vertical  section  ;  and  Jigs  U25and  1426 
ahonzontal  and  vertical  section  in  the  line  of  the  malt-pl'ates.   The  samfletterl; 

1424 


1423 


denote  the  same  parts  in  each  of  the  figures    A  pi  of  i  1 

ported  in  the  Jddle  upon  a  wall  o?S Wk  ?  ur™  S  f  W  ^"P" 
the  grate  and  its  ash-pit.    The  smoke  passes  off  thrmVal,         '   •  ,^  ^^"^'"'th  it  are 
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is  laid  :  a  is  tlio  grato,  9  inches  below  the  solo  of  tho  oven  b;  c  c  c  o  ate  the  four  nino- 
incli  strong  pillars  of  brickwork  which  boar  the  liutel  m;  d  d  d  d  uro  strong  nino- 
iuch  pillars,  which  support  the  girder  and  joists  upon  which  perforated  iilates  repose  ; 
e  denotes  a  vavdted  arch  on  each  of  tho  four  sides  of  tho  oven  ;  /  is  the  space  between 
tho  Idln  and  the  sido  arch,  into  which  a  workman  may  enter  to  inspect  and  clean  the 
kiln  •  CI  q  tho  walls  on  either  sido  of  the  kihi,  upon  whicli  the  arches  rest ;  h,  the  space 
for  the  ashes  to  fall ;  k,  tho  fire-door  of  tlie  kiln  ;  1 1,  junction-pieces  to  connect  the 
uipes  r  r  with  tho  kiln  ;  the  mode  of  attixching  them  is  shown  in  Jig.  142.'5.  Ihese 
smoke-pipes  lio  about  three  feet  under  tho  iron  plates,  and  at  tho  same  distance  from 
tho  sido  walls ;  they  are  supported  upon  iron  props,  which  are  made  fast  to  the  arches. 
In  fia  1424,  u  shows  their  section ;  at  s  s,  fig.  1425,  they  enter  the  chimney,  which  is 
provided  with  two  register  or  damper  pktes,  to  regulate  the  draught  through  the 

1425 


section  of  the  chimney,  w.  ^m/.  i***,  °  Tniddle  and  prevents  any  com- 

Isipe.  ' kiln       y^^^^'^Z.  Tc?r 'StTly  b,  made  proportionally 

or  in  parallel  hnes  ™  "^/jX  Lw  perfectly  to%npport 

pipes  The  ""»'';V  tke  hfat  of  trpbrwo^ld  cause  an  abundant  circulation 
S'lif  TjrS^ing  tl.0%0^^^^^^  S  t^'alo-tecw,  tU.  plan  is  particularly  ^ell 
adapted, 

1427 


The  Improved  malt  kiln  of  Pistorin  is  ropresent^^^^ 
in  a  longitudinal  yiew  and  section  ;  and/^^-.  14/y,  in 
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quadrangular  smoke-flues,  constructed  of  fire-tiles,  or  firo-stones,  and  covered  -with 
iron  plates,  over  -which  a  pent-houso  roof  is  laid ;  the  whole  bound  by  the  cross  pieces 
b  {figs.  1428,  1429).  These  flues  are  built  above  a  grating  c  c,  which  commences  at  c' ; 
in  front  of  c'  there  is  a  bridge  of  bricks.  Instead  of  such  a  brick  flue  covered  -tvith 
plates,  iron  pipes  may  be  used,  covered  with  semi-cylindrical  tiles,  to  prevent  the 
malt  that  may  happen  to  foil  from  being  burned,  d  d,  are  the  breast  walls  of  the  kiln, 
3  feet  high,  furnished  with  two  apertures  shut  with  iron  doors,  through  which  the 
malt  that  drops  down  may  be  removed  from  time  to  time,  c  is  a  beam  of  wood  lying 
on  the  breast  wall,  against  which  the  hurdles  are  laid  down  slantingly  towards  the 
back  wall  of  the  kiln ;  / /  are  two  vertical  flues  left  in  the  substance  of  the  walls, 
through  which  the  hot  air,  discharged  by  open  pipes  laid  in  a  subjacent  furnace,  rises 
into  the  space  between  the  pent-house  roof  and  the  iron  plates,  and  is  thence  allowed 
to  issue  through  apertures  in  the  sides,  g  is  the  discharge-flue  in  the  back  wall  of  the 
kiln  for  the  air  now  saturated  with  moisture ;  A  is  a  smoke-pipe,  from  which  the 
smoke  passes  into  the  anterior  flue  a,  provided  with  a  side-plate  for  modifying  the 
draught ;  the  smoke  thence  flows  off  through  a  flue,  fitted  also  with  a  damper-plate, 
into  the  chimney  i.  k  is  a  smoke-pipe  of  a  subsidiary  fire,  in  case  no  smoke  should 
pass  through  7i.  The  iron  pipes  are  11  inches  in  diameter;  the  air-flues/,  5  inches, 
and  the  smoke-pipe  h,  10  inches  square;  the  brick  flues  10  inches  wide,  and  the  usual 
height  of  bricks. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  total  number  of  bushels  of  malt  made  in  the 
United  Kingdom  from  1861  to  1870,  distinguishing  such  as  were  charged  with  duty 
from  such  as  were  free  of  duty,  exported  on  drawback  or  free  of  duty,  and  the  quan- 
tities returned  for  home  consumption  : — 

The  Quantities  of  Malt  charged  with  duties  of  Excise  in  the  United  Kingdom,  quantities 
exported  on  drawback,  and  returned  for  home  consumption. 


Years 

Charged  with 
duty 

Fi-ee  of 
duty' 

Exported  on 
drawback  or 

Retained 
for  home 

free  of  duty  " 

consumption 

1861  . 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

44,141,422 

3,793,192 

1,284,514 

46,650,100 

1862  . 

41,118,172 

4,069,883 

1,499,447 

43,688,608 

1863  . 

46,269,842 

4,679,829 

1,876,856 

49,072,815 

1864  . 

48,544,125 

4,837,742 

1,584,889 

51,796,998 

1865  . 

45,190,374 

522,828 

1,641,685 

43,548,689 

1866  . 

45,982,397 

551,423 

1,687,344 

44,295,053 

1867  . 

43,608,571 

459,660 

1,385,577 

42,222,994 

1868     ,  . 

44,387,259 

452,880 

1,330,664 

43,056,595 

1869  . 

45,351,518 

484,907 

1,537,147 

43,814,371 

1870 «  . 

47,005,803 

402,455 

1,462,226 

45,603,577 

AIAI.VAC&2:.  The  petals  of  the  plant  known  as  Althaa  rosea,  belonging  to  the 
natiu-al  order  MalvacecB,  contain  a  peculiar  colouring-matter,  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  '  The  aqueous  sohitions  of  the  petals,  freed  previously 
from  the  calyx  and  stamens,  exhibit  a  violet-red  colour,  which  is  turned  crimson  by 
the  addition  of  acids  and  green  by  alkalis.  The  alcoholic  tincture  of  the  leaves  is 
purphsh-red,  and  leaves  on  evaporation  a  deep  red  residue,  free  from  nitrogenous 
matter.  Cotton  mordanted  with  iron  is  turned  blue  or  bluish-black  by  an  aqueous 
mtusion  of  the  petals.  With  an  aluminous  mordant  a  violet-blue,  and  with  tin 
mordants  a  bluisli-violot  is  produced.  Woollen  fabrics,  previously  mordanted  with 
bichloride  of  tin,  assume  a  deep  violet,  and  when  mordanted  with  iron  a  bluish-black 
or  grey;  if  mordanted  vnth  antimonic-acid  salts,  a  bluish-violet  is  obtained:  silk 
mordanted  with  tin  salts  takes  a  violet. 

_  'For  calico-printing  purposes  the  alcoholic  extract  suits  better  than  the  aqueous 
mtusion.  The  colours  produced  are  faster  than  those  yielded  by  logwood,  but  they  do 
not  stand  clearing  with  soap.  j    &       >  j 

.1, '  '^^^coloui'ing  matter  is  yet,  and  was  formerly  far  more  so,  in  great  request  for 
the  artificial  colouration  of  wines.    Latterly  it  has  come  into  use  as  a  dye-ware  and 
is  chiefly  so  applied  in  Germany  and  more  particularly  in  Bavaria.' 
ZVZAMMEX:.   A  tree  growing  in  Honduras.   Its  dried  leaves  are  very  powerfully 

^  Inclnding  the  estimated  quantity  nsed  in  beer  exported. 
On  the  14th  of  August  1855,  malt  was  made  free  of  duty  for  distilleiT  nurooses  anrl  fAr  »^A,.fo 
"^""^ed  to  be  distilled  free  of  duty  fo^  exportation;  ^""^  exporta- 

iiie  Board  of  Trade  has  not  published  any  later  return. 
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narcotic ;  the  bark  is,  howovor,  Btated  to  possess  some  tonic  i^roperties.  The  flowers 
of  the  tree  are  used  in  flavouring  a  Hquetir  made  in  some  parte  of  the  West  Indies, 
called  crtime  des  orioles. — Temfle. 

MANCHESTER  YEXiIiOW.    A  name  by  which  naphthaline  yellow  is  known 

in  commorce. 

MCASrCHIirEEIi.  A  largo  tree  of  a  very  poisonous  character,  growing  in  Soutli 
America,  and  in  some  parts  of  tho  West  Indies.  The  wood  is  of  a  yellow-brown 
colour,  beautifully  clouded,  and  very  close  and  hard.  It  is  sometimes  used  instead 
of  muliogany.    This  tree  is  tho  Hijypomane  mancinclla,  one  of  tho  Euphorbiacea 

MAN'SIOCA.    Cassava  starch.    See  Starch. 

MAir-EM'GXM'E.  {Machine  Ascension,  Fr. ;  FahrJcunst,  Ger.)  The  name 
given  to  a  machine  by  wliicli  tho  men  working  in  deep  metalliferous  mines  are 
enabled  to  descend  or  ascend  without  much  fatigue.  The  labour  of  climbing  from 
the  bottom  of  the  deep  mines  of  the  Hartz  and  of  Cornwall  has  long  been  known  to 
produce  an  injurious  efifect  upon  the  men.  It  has  therefore  long  been  deemed  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  devise  some  means  by  which  relief  might  be  afforded. 

It  was  not  till  1833  that  tho  circumstance  of  two  water-wheels  having  been  thrown 
out  of  work  by  the  opening  of  the  deep  George  adit  in  the  Hartz  mines  suggested 
the  idea  of  employing  the  pump-rods  for  aiding  the  ascent  of  the  miners,  and  in  such 
manner  that  every  man  should ,  as  on  the  simple  ladder  plan,  depend  on  himself 
alone  for  his  safety ;  the  ascent  to  be  effected  by  means  of  the  water-wheels'  power. 
There  was  sufficient  room  in  the  shaft,  which  was  perpendicular,  and  an  experiment  of 
■100  fathoms  was  set  in  operation.    The  rods  were  entirely  of  wood,  of  a  very  simple 
and  solid  construction.    The  spars  were  cut  4  x  6,  and  joggled  into  each  other  one 
inch,  and  bolted  together,  so  that  the  Avhole  was  7x6;  at  the  joints  iron  plates  20 
inches  long  were  put  on  and  screwed  together,  so  as  to  render  the  whole  equally 
strong;  tearing  asunder,  as  long  as  the  timber  remains  sound,  being  nearly impcssible. 
The  whole  length  was  then  divided  into  22  stages,  and  from  the  top  downwards,  on 
alternate  sides  for  each  stage,  the  steps  were  fastened,  at  distances  of  4  feet,  by  iron 
rests.    In  like  manner,  hand-holds  were  fastened  at  convenient  distances.  Between 
the  two  rods  ordinary  ladders  were  placed  against  one  side  of  the  shaft,  for  the  sake 
of  safety  should  anyone  become  confused,  or  should  the  machinery  _from  any  acci- 
dent stand  still.    On  a  given  signal,  the  machine  was  set  in"  motion  by  the  man 
at  the  engine,  who  regulates  the  supply  of  water  according  to  the  number  of  men 
on  at  a  time.     This  number  was  not  allowed  to  exceed  20  men  for  this  machine  (ex- 
cept in  cases  of  necessity)  although  of  sufBcient  strength  to  support  a  much  greater 

"The  perpendicular  rods  were  supported  at  every  stage  by  rollers,  which  were  always 
placed  where  there  is  no  step.    Tbey  were  of  fir,  10  inches  long,  12  inches  m  diameter, 
and  a  cast-iron  flange  of  ^  inch  fastened  to  them  at  each  end;  to  prevent  the  rods 
slipping  off;  at  five  different  points  it  was  so  arranged  that  the  rods  could  not 
fall  farther  than  to  the  next  stage,  or  at  the  utmost  48  inches,_  that  being  the 
leneth  of  stroke.    The  ascent  on  the  machine  requires  no  description ;  the  miners 
after  the  second  trial,  felt  familiar  with  it,  nor  was  there  any  more  danger  than  it 
thev  were  on  the  ordinarv  ladder.     This  machine,  or  fower-ladder,  n-as  calculated  to 
ease  the  toil  of  ascent;  but  it  has  also  been  used  in  descending,  when  of  course  it 
requires  little  or  no  water  to  set  it  in  motion;  and  in  ^^^ff.^'^f'.fl'f^l^J'^ 
descendino-  miners  might  bring  up  the  men  who  had  finished  their  shift,  the  water- 
wheel  only  regulatini  the  motion  and  overcoming  friction  and  o  her  prejudicia 
Resistances^    T^is  first  machine  surpassed  expectation  ;  short  as  the  length  of  ascen 
warmany  invalids  of  the  district  found  new  sources  of  employment,  and  the  descen 
by  thTs  was  used  by  many,  especially  during  winter,  who  could  reach  far-removed 
mines  by  underground  communication.     Gradually  the  most  pre.iudiced  were  at- 
toc  ed  t^o  the  machine,  and  it  is  received  as  a  blessing    Thorouglily  convinced  o^^ 
the  excellence  of  the  contrivance,  200  fathoms  of  the  340  fathoms  of  Dul.o  George 
William  shaft  from  grass  downwards,  were  in  1838  provided  with  a  power-hic  der 
:Sst.uct^^  tje  Jove  ^^^^:J^^)t^t^ 
Si;^,^d^£^at;  of  U  lO^thoms  <m  «^  ug 
ladders,  which  divides  ^1}^  strain  on  ho  machine  -    ^^-^/jf^^^^^  shafti 

rtd=  elTo?  rntfm^^^^tEi^f  SedTpth  being  fui-nished  with  power  for 
^«  machine  was  completed  in  the  Jh.ihfed.r  Schacht    ^re  ^he 

machine-rods  must  also  serve  jmmp-rods  in  time  of  Aoo^' '^^^J  brbroSit  to  bear, 
ot  making  the  rods  of  iron  wire,  thrown  out  by  ^^.1'''  ^' j'^.^^fg  ^e  bes 

but  a  combination  of  timber  and  iron  wire  was  adopted.    Ihe  rods  were  ot  tne 
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spars  joggled,  as  in  the  former  cases ;  but  in  the  two  grooves  run  in  these  there  were  let 
in  two  iron- wire  ropes  of  1 2  wires  each.  The  two  spars  were  screwed  tight  upon  tlie 
ropes,  which  were  steeped  in  prepared  tar.  Thus  the  ropes  formed  a  core  to  the 
wooden  rods,  which  in  themselves  were  siifSciently  strong  for  the  strain,  but  the  ropes 
were  a  protection,  sliould  tlio  wood  decay,  against  any  misfortune,  wliile  the  wood 
gave  sufficient  stiffness  to  the  rope-rod.  These  rods  were  not  above  half  the  weight 
of  the  former  per  fathom. 

It  was  very  fairly  objected  to  this  construction,  that  it  was  uncertain  what  strain 
came  on  the  wood,  what  on  the  iron,  and  that  damage  on  the  iron  wire  could  not  be 
observed.  124  fathoms  of  the  265  were  provided  with  a  power-ladder  of  this  con- 
struction. The  ascent-  on  it  is  not  continuous,  but  alternating,  as  in  the  Duke  George 
William  shaft,  so  that  of  143|  fathoms,  124^  are  by  the  machine,  19i  on  the  fixed 
ladders. 

These  being  accomplished,  several  experiments  were  begun  in  1836  to  endeavour 
to  arrive  at  a  construction  of  rod,  at  once  lighter  and  mechanically  more  perfect. 
First,  a  wire-rope  ladder,  as  it  were,  laid  along  planks  as  a  continuous  bearing,  and 
having  here  and  there  rollers,  so  attached  as  to  keep  the  rope  down  on  the  planks, 
was  tried.  Steps  and  hand-holds  were  made  fast  to  the  rope,  so  that  no  injury 
resulted  to  the  rope.  The  necessary  stiffness  was  wanting,  tlie  small  rollers  were 
insufficient,  and  the  planks  were  very  rapidly  worn.  Second,  a  wire  rod,  as  it  were, 
of  four  ropes  in  a  square,  nine  wires  in  a  rope,  with  inch  boards  on  one  side  running 
on  fixed  rollers.  The  four  ropes  made  a  parallelogram  of  6  and  7  inches,  between 
which  hand-holds  and  steps  Tvere  fastened.  The  boards  were  protected  by  iron 
friction-pieces,  where  they  ran  on  the  rollers;  ten  fathoms  weighed  42-9  lbs.,  and 
cost  about  one  hundred  thalers.  The  only  objection  to  this  was,  that  the  four  ropes 
could  not  be  depended  upon  as  being  equally  strained.  Third,  Albert's  proposal  to 
have  two  ropes  of  the  wire  parallel  to  each  other,  2-inch  and  10-inch  deals  to  be 
attached  to  the  back  of  these,  vrithout  any  other  connection  :  to  let  these  run  as 
usual  on  rollers,  and  fastening  the  steps  and.  hand-liolds  to  the  ropes.  It  was  tried 
in  Duke  George  William's  shaft,  and  found  the  most  noiseless  and  easiest  in  go,  and 
on  the  whole,  most  perfectly  fulfilling  the  required  conditions.  This  construction,  with 
some  modifications  by  M.  Jordan,  was  finally  determined  upon,  and  has  since  been 
carried  out  in  the  Samson  shaft,  in  Andreasberg,  345  fathoms  deep,  and  now  to  be 
particularly  described. 

In  this  case  there  was  the  advantage  3.nd  disadvantage  of  having  to  provide 
everything  for  the  express  purpose  of  the  ascending  machine.  A  new  wheel-room 
had  to  be  executed,  new  watercoiu-ses  to  be  driven,  new  wheels  to  be  built ;— an 
advantage,  so  far  as  the  whole  was  perfectly  adapted  to  the  end  in  view;  a  disadvantage, 
inasmuch  as  the  expense  was  very  greatly  increased.  The  fact,  however,  proves 
the  importance  attached  to  the  means  of  facilitating  the  miner's  operation.s.  Any 
further  mention  of  the  arrangements  for  the  necessary  power,  than  that  the  mover  is 
water  and  the  machine  an  ordinary  water-wheel,  over-shot,  42  feet  in  diameter  4 
feet  on  the  breast,  making  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  revolutions  per  minute  is  un- 
necessary. The  letting-on  of  the  water  is  regulated  from  the  top  of  the  shaft  whore 
tliere  is_  a  miniature  machine  moved  by  rods  and  gear,  connected  with  the  power- 
ladder,  indicating  exactly  the  relative  position  of  everything  below  ground.    A  system 


.   .     1    ^     1-     ,     -     ■,   J^— ■  everything  below  ground.    A  system 

ot  signals,  too,  has  been  adopted,  by  which  most  of  the  circumstances  occurrine  in 
connection  with  the  working  of  the  ladder  can  be  immediately  made  known  above 


^iT?"  .1^  .^^'""^^'^.^"^'f .  sluice  or  pen-trough  of  admirable  construction,  is  ap- 
f!Z  .  '     ^ts  load  IS  very  variable.     The  crank  is  3  x  6  feet  long,  of  cast 

rnf^  tf 'f ^1  by  a  connecting  rod  with  framed  rods  that  work  the  crosses  at  the 
snatt  head  m  the  usual  manner. 

nnJt!.'^?°V^  hanging  the  ladders  deserves  attention,  as  it  is  perfectly  successful 
wnf?7jf;  H  tjie  machines  there  have  been  several  arrange- 

on  '  *;^'%^%tho  last  and  considered  the.  best.  The  power-ladders  fre 
thkldl?  r.  1  ^  knife-edge  by  two  iron  slings,  6  x  2  inches.  They  were  in 
this  adder  firs  hung  by  passing  the  ropes  round  a  segmental  frame,  but  the  friction 
of  the  knife-edge  induced  a  continual  bending  of  the  rope;  through  a  very  sraaU 

T^''  ^^""^  ^"'^"^  s'ye\yr.J  '^t  the  end7f  three 

S    \  ''°i  by  which  the  ropes  are  bound  between 

Sonec?  screwed  together,  and  thus  the  whole  hLg  to  the  tilings  aW 

«n'^o^"''^J'  ^^""T^  construction  would  be  the  passing  the  ropes  round 

pLontd  of'ol'd'nr  -'""T'^  Bteamlgine'm 
SomarJ.         '      ^  ^'"''"^  ^  2^°"^°^  ''Smont  than  wf s  or  is 

Theropesatthetop  consistof  36  wires,  viz.,  three  ropes  of  12wires  in  each  rope,  and 

o  2 
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theso  togother  cable  laid.  In  tlio  timbers,  grooves  are  cut  of  sueU  dimensions  tliat 
the  screw  bolts  may  have  the  effoct  of  so  pressing  the  timbers  together,  that  the 
ropes  are  held  in  place  by  the  friction  thus  induced.  The  length  of  these  timbers  is 
4^  fathoms  ;  this  p-eat  length  is  a  consequence  of  local  circumstances. 

The  rope  diminishes  gradually,  viz.,  four  wires  less  for  each  50  fathoms  descent. 
The  estimate  of  the  strength  required  was  made  thus  :— 

lbs. 

1.  The  weight  of  the  rope  .       ......  5,G00 

2.  "Weight  of  steps  and  handles,  &c  2,200 

3.  Weight  of  60  men  7,500 

4.  18o  fathoms  of  deal  and  90  fathoms  slide-bar       .      .  C,795 

22,095 

And  assuming  that  the  double  rope  of  36  wires  would  bear,  at  the  utmost, 
2  X  36  X  1,100  lbs.  =  79,200  lbs.,  the  load  of  22,095  lbs.  would  be  28  per  cent,  of  the 

ultimate  strength.  ,  , 

Eor  safety  in  case  of  the  accident  of  the  power-ladder  breaking,  several  good 
arrangements  have  been  adopted,  so  that  any  serious  accident  is  not  likely  to 
occur  should  even  a  side  of  the  power-ladder  give  way.  At  several  parts  of  the 
length  the  two  sides  of  the  ladder  are  connected  together  by  a  very  strong  chain ; 
this  chain  passes  over  a  fixed  piilley ;  and  it  is  evident  that,  if  on  either  side  the  ladder 
were  to  break  above  this,  its  fall,  if  not  entirely  checked,  would  be  very  much 
broken  by  the  counterbalancing  weight  of  the  other  side,  acting  by  means  of  the 

"^^Again,  at  various  stages  there  are  wedge-shaped  blocks  attached  to  the  planks,  in 
■which  are  fixed  the  friction  pieces,  and  these  wedges  would  fall  into  wedge-shaped 
bearings,  that  are  secured  by  timbering  in  the  shaft,  and  so,  having  broken  at  any 
point  above  these,  the  fall  is  limited  to  7  feet  at  the  utmost.  ,  .  .    ^  „ 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  order  to  ascertain  the  exact  state  of  the 
wires,  several  pieces  of  the  rope  have  been  kept  exposed  in  different  parts  of  the  shaft; 
these  are  from  time  to  time  examined,  but  since  1837,  when  the  power-ladder  of 
iron  wire  was  erected  in  Andreasberg,  the  progress  has  been  so  very  slow  that  little 
is  to  be  apprehended  from  the  effects  of  rust,  so  long  as  care  is  taken  to  keep  the 

"""The^tXrcost'orone  side  was  607  Prussian  thalers,  and  therefore  the  total  cost 
of  power-ladder  was  1,214  thalers  =  182;.  10s.     .  '        ^   ^       ,  ,.  , 

The  mines  in  Cornwall  being  as  deep  as  those  in  the  Hartz,  it  became  a  question  oi 
moment  to  adopt  some  machine  for  the  relief  of  the  miner  m  that  county.  Medical 
men  had  long  expressed  their  conviction  that  much  of  the  lung  disease  prevalent 
amongst  the  men  working  in  the  deep  mines  of  the  Gwennap  district  was  due  to  the 
violent  exertion  of  climbing  on  perpendicular  ladders  from  a  depth  varying  from  200 
to  upwards  of  300  fathoms.  At  length  the  subject  was  taken  up  by  the  Eoyal  Corn- 
wall Polytechnic  Society,  and  a  man-engine  was  introduced,  which  in  most  respects 
resembled  the  German  power-ladders.  .    .    ,    ,  j„„ 

The  following  is  a  short  account  of  the  principal  phases  of  its  introduction,  due 
fintirelv  to  the  ready  and  generous  initiative  taken  by  the  Polytechnic  Society  :— 

It  L  first  general  meeting  of  the  society  in  1834  Mr  Charles  Fox  offered  three 
prizes  for  the  perfection  of  the  means  then  in  use  for  the  descent  and  the  ascen- 
sion of  miners  The  first  project  was  that  of  Michael  Loam  the  engineer,  the  same 
who  afterwards  constructed  the  machine  at  Tresavean.  The  conipetition  remained 
open  for  many  years;  several  plans  were  produced,  and  the  prizes  awarded.  _  In 
?838  Mr  Fox  offered  lOOZ.  to  the  first  mine  that  would  make  a  trial  in  the  desired 
wav  th  s  example  was  followed  by  other  individuals,  and  the  sum  of  530/.  was 
m7  into  the  hands  of  a  committee,  who  were  charged  with  sending  circulars  to 
the  miies  The  adventurers  of  Tresavean  accepted  the  proposed  conditions,  and  in 
To.™  l's42  two  rods  moving  alternately,  conducted  by  an  hydraulic  wheel,  were 
January  18-^2  two  ^J^'^  °      ^he  steps  were  12  feet  disfevnt  from  each  other, 

lofe'fh  rofZved  e'L^  r^^^     the  ml  changed  their  position  at  eaclis.ep. 

the  advice  S  Mr.  Loam,  it  was  decided  to  substitute  a  steam-engine  for  the  hy- 
^^1P^  that  the  moti^  P^  could  -f/^^J^—  ™- 

i^tlilut^bXr^^^^  that  the  men  had  only  to 

*;;lge  at  every  otlLr  one,  and  the  same  number  of  miners  could  ascend  and  descend 


""'Sn  October  25.  1842,  the  machine,  thus  modified,  had  attained  to  the  depth  of  HO 
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fathoms,  and  on  Juno  20,  1843,  it  was  finished;  its  length  being  290  fathoms,  and 
the  mine  being  at  this  time  311  fathoms  deep  below  the  adit. 

The  second  man-engine  was  constructed  by  Hocking  and  Loam,  in  1845,  at  the 
Great  United  Mines  in  Gwennap.  The  temperature  was  120°  Pahr.  at  the  bottom  of 
the  mine,  and  it  was  an  urgent  necessity  to  diminish  the  fatigue  of  the  miners  as 
much  as  possible.  They  contented  themselves  with  copying  the  plan  which  had  suc- 
ceeded so  well  at  Trevesean,  only  making  some  slight  differences  in  detail. 

In  1851  the  late  Captain  Puckey  and  Mr.  "West,  an  engineer,  adopted  a  new  system 
for  tlie  Fowoy  Consols  mine. 

A  single  rod,  furnished  with  steps,  worked  in  the  shaft ;  a  series  of  platforms  are 
fixed  at  different  parts  of  the  shaft ;  these  have,  like  the  steps,  spaces  of  12  feet 
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between  them,  and  they  are  placed  on  a  level  corresponding  with  the  stecs  at  ths 
extremity  of  the  stroke  of  the  rod.    The  miner,  quitting  one  s^Trwaits  on  the1.Kt 
form  until  the  next  reaches  him.    This  man-en^ne  cfn  Tso  b^red  at  the  s^: 
time  by  miners  ascending  and  by  miners  descending.     The  stoppage  a  the  plat 
Irndonfd"'  '"'''^  ^^'"^  «^^P  wlirrot^erts^ust 

The  machine  with  a  single  rod  has  been  since  applied  by  Mr  Hockinff  fa  T«vnnf 
most' wd  P of.  Dolcoath.  It  may  thS  be  coLiLd  as  being  no^^^^^^^ 
StwfrSs.  incontestable  superiority  over  SinS 

The  man-engines  in  the  Cornish  mines  are  so  much  alike  in  their  construction  tb.f 
It  IS  quite  unnecessary  to  describe  each  of  them.    Their  cenera    nhnlnf        '1,  i 
nndorstood  by  examining  the  accompanying  woodcuts,  /^I  f430 Id  Hsf 

At  Fowey  Consols  the  machine  zs  worked  by  a  water-4eel  of  about  50  horse-power. 
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but  all  the  other  mrvn-ongines  are  -worked  by  tlie  ordinary  Coruish  steam-engine,  that 
is,  witli  a  cylinder  vertical  and  balanced  ;  and  always  double-acting.  The  outer  end 
of  the  beam  of  tlie  machine  is  attached  by  a  sweep-rod  to  two  small  wheels  which  are 
situated  on  the  shaft ;  those  drive  two  larger  wheels,  so  that  the  engine  m;ikes  several 
strokes  to  one  revolution  of  tlie  wheels.  In  some  of  the  mines  the  engine,  besides 
giving  motion  to  tiio  man-engine,  is  used  for  crushing  the  ores  and  performing 
other  work,  while  in  others  it  is  merely  employed  for  raising  and  lowering  the 
nainors.  The  rods  are  generally  about  7  or  8  inches  square,  slightly  decreasing  in 
size  as  they  descend.  When  there  are  two  rods  the  steps  are  so  placed  tliat  there 
is  a  distance  of  about  6  inches  between  them  when  the  man  passes  from  one  to  the 
other.  Tlio  weight  of  the  rod  is  counterbalanced  sometimes  by  levers  and  sometimes 
by  balance-bobs  attached  to  it  in  different  levels.  The  greatest  object  gained  in  the 
use  of  levers  is  a  considerable  saving  in  expense,  both  in  the  materials  of  which 
they  are  made,  and  in  the  size  of  the  piece  of  ground  tliat  must  be  excavated  to 
receive  the  balance-bobs.  There  are  twelve  feet  of  space  between  the  step  on  the  rod, 
and  4  feet  above  each  step  are  round  bars  of  iron  fixed  vertically  into  the  rod,  to  serve 
as  hand-holds,  and  maintain  the  miner  in  his  position  on  the  step  with  perfect  safety. 
In  case  of  accident  happening  to.  any  part  of  the  machinery,  there  are  catches  placed 
at  every  few  fathoms,  so  that  the  fall  cannot  be  great. 

The  man-engine  with  a  single  rod  is  generally  used  in  Cornwall,  because  it  possesses 
so  many  advantages  over  that  with  two :  the  expense  of  erection  is  much  less,  it 
enables  the  miner  to  mount  and  descend  in  as  short  a  space  of  time,  and  the  number 
who  can  do  so  per  minute  is  doubled ;  the  work  performed  by  the  machine  is  also 
increased.  There  are  signals  connected  with  the  man-engine,  by  which  the  miner  can 
communicate  with  the  surface  from  every  platform. 

The  usual  speed  of  the  engine  is  15  strokes  per  minute,  by  which  each  rod  makes 
3  strokes  during  that  time.  Therefore,  the  rate  at  which  it  travels  is  12  fathoms 
per  minute  ascending  and  descending :  this  speed  enables  a  miner  to  travel  in  24 
minutes  a  space  that  he  would  otherwise  take  60  minutes  to  perform.  In  case  of 
any  accident  happening  to  the  man-engine,  there  are  alwa3^s  ladders  placed  by  the 
side  of  it ;  sometimes  they  only  go  from  platform  to  platform  ;  in  other  mines  there 
are  bars  nailed  on  the  rod,  so  that  the  miner  can  climb  on  them  until  he  regains  the 

principal  ladders.  t.  i  j  j  i.r. 

The  man-engine  possesses  almost  innumerable  advantages  over  the  ladders ;  the 
greatest  is  the  immense  saving  of  fatigue  to  the  miner.  When  there  are  only  ladders 
in  a  mine,  he  sometimes  takes  an  hour  or  more  to  reach  the  place  where  he  is  working, 
and  then  only  with  immense  bodily  exertion  ;  on  a  man-engine  he  can  reach  the  same 
place  in  about  a  third  of  the  time,  and  as  free  from  fatigue  and  ready  for  haru  work 
as  when  he  started  from  the  surface.  Even  those  who  have  never  been  in  a  mine 
cannot  but  appreciate  the  great  blessing  this  simple  invention  is  to  the  miners,  it 
they  have  only  seen  the  exhausted  state  in  which  they  reach  the  surface  after  having 
ascended  by  ladders  from  any  great  depth.  At  first  it  was  feared  the  man-engine 
might  be  dangerous,  that  the  speed  at  which  it  worked  would  not  allow  time  for  the 
men  to  step  from  one  platform  to  another,  but  after  one  or  two  trials  it  was  found  that 
no  fears  need  be  entertained  on  that  account,  and  it  was  pronounced  by  the  miners  as 

perfectly  safe  as  ladders.  .   _  ,  .         ™i      i       i  ^ 

In  1845  M  Warocqu^  constructed  similar  machines  in  Belgium.  These  have  been 
described  in  the  Revue  Scientifique  et  IMrielle  undev  the  several  denomm.ations 
of  '  Eahrkunst,'  'Man-Engine,'  •  Warocqui^re,"  Machine  d  Ascension  and  Echelles 
Mobiles.'  The  first  application  was  made,  as  we  have  already  said  by  M.  -yocque 
at  the  pit  of  St.  NichSlas,  belonging  to  the  colliery  of  Mariemont  to  a  dep  h  of  220 
metres-about  240  yards.  A  full  account  of  these  machines  will  be  found  m  the 
AnnJes  X  Travalx  puUics,  tome  v.,  p.  79,  by  M.  Delvaux  de  FenfFe  ;  in  the 
t^  di^loitation  b?  M.  Combes ;  mice  sur  A^varnls  de  Tra.s  f^^^^^ 
Mincurs  dans  Ics  Puifs,  by  M.  A.  De  Vaux  ;  also  in  the  Annates  des  Travaux  pzibhcs 
de  Belgique ;  and  by  M.  Moissenet  in  the  Annales  d^s  T.T,TTin  T)r 

nofoZ^nhif"o!-t  on  t?e  chemical  of  the  Exhibition  of  1862,  has  the 

Xwineexcrent  remarks  on  saline  oxidising  disinfcciants.    Of  this  variety 

To^l^^itS^i^t^nt^the  alkaUne  manganates  and 

examples;  and  in  this  cursory  sketch,  attention  may  be  confined  to  these  as  types  ot 

'^M^Z^  Manganates  and  P^m~a^...-Chomists  have  long^^^ 
to  account,  in  laboratory  operations,  the  powerful  f  ;<^,'«  ^  marked 

permanganic  acid     The  T^^^^f^^^  ^eS  t^I'Z^^^s 

SXJL:^  iJ^t^^So  And  the  same  properties,  coupleJ 
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with  their  perfectly  innocuous  character,  adapts  them  admirably  for  disinfecting  pur- 
poses. Their  action  is  certainly  superior  to  that  of  chloride  of  lime  and  alkaline 
hypochlorites  ;  for  although  these  are  also  oxidising  disinfectants,  they  act  indirectly 
by  decomposing  water,  from  which  the  chlorine  takes  hydrogen  to  form  hydrochloric 
acid,  thus  liberating  oxygen  for  the  supply  of  the  putrefying  matter.  The  inanga- 
nates  and  permanganates,  on  the  contrary,  are  agents  of  direct  oxidation,  yielding 
up,  as  they  do,  part  of  their  own  oxygen  to  the  combustible  elements  of  putrescible 
compounds.  The  manganates  thus  supply  one-fourth,  the  permanganates  no  less  than 
three-eighths,  of  the  oxygen  they  respectively  contain,  peroxide  of  manganese  being 
in  both  cases  precipitated,  and  the  alkaline  base  remaining  in  solution  in  the  form  of 
carbonate. 

Tluiir  Efficacy  as  Disinfectants. — Dr.  Hofmann  has  had  many  opportunities  of 
satisfying  himself  of  their  efficacy  as  disinfectants.  Waters  taken  from  stagnating 
ponds  highly  charged  with  organic  matter  in  a  state  of  most  active  putrefaction,  and 
emitting  the  most  repulsive  odour,  were  instantaneously  deodorised  by  a  compara- 
tively small  quantity  of  permanganate,  or  even  niangauate  of  potassiiim  or  sodium. 
After  the  brown  precipitate  of  peroxide  of  manganese  had  been  allowed  to  subside, 
the  waters  examined  by  Dr.  Hofmann  had  become  perfectly  clear  and  colourless, 
having  permanently  lost  their  oifensive  smell  and  taste.  The  taint  of  some  of  these 
waters  had  survived  the  action  of  even  very  considerable  quantities  of  the  usually- 
applied  metallic  salts.  Their  deodorisation  by  chloride  of  lime  was  likewise  rapid 
and  permanent ;  but,  thoiigh  entirely  deprived  of  their  original  putrid  odour,  the 
chlorine- treated  waters  retained  a  faint,  peculiar  smell,  probably  due  to  the  chloride 
of  nitrogen,  generated  by  the  action  of  free  chlorine  upon  their  ammoniacal  consti- 
tuents. 

For  freeing  river  or  other  waters  from  ammoniacal  impregnations,  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  colours  of  the  manganates.  and  permanganates,  in  proportion  as  their 
oxidising  action  goes  on,  particularly  adapts  them.  By  the  fading  of  the  colour 
(emerald,  if  manganate  is  used;  purple,  if  permanganate)  the  operator  can  follow 
the  process  of  oxidation,  and  graduate  his  additions  with  the  utmost  accuracy.  By 
careful  manipulation  he  may  completely  free  the  water  from  organic  impurity,  intro- 
ducing into  it.  in  exchange,  only  a  minute  quantity  of  an  alkaline  carbonate.  This 
is  rarely  an  objectionable,  frequently  rather  a  serviceable,  addition  ;  especially  in  the 
case  of  hard  waters,  which  are  thus  softened. 

Their  nvinor  applications. — The  innocuous  character  of  these  substances  has  already 
been  referred  to ;  and  it  is  not  the  least  valuable  of  their  properties.  It  permits 
of  their  being  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes  to  which  disinfectants  have  hitherto 
been  almost  entirely  inapplicable.  Among  them  are  some  of  great  value,  such  as 
disinfection  of  all  parts  of  the  living  animal  body  (deodorisation  of  the  breath,  dis- 
infection of  ulcers,  woimds,  &c.).  Scarcely  less  important  is  the  service  they  are 
capable  of  rendering  to  the  vegetable  organism  when  suffering  from  blight  and 
similar  pernicious  influences.  They  may  also  be  advantageously  employed  for  the 
purification  of  tainted  provisions,  &c.  It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  the  smokers  of 
tobacco  to  know  that  by  rinsing  out  the  mouth  with  a  dilute  solution  of  permanganate 
of  sodium  every  trace  of  the  odour  of  tobacco  is  almost  instantaneously  got  rid  of. 
Among  the  numerous  applications  of  minor  importance  -which  Mr.  Condy  suggests 
for  the  manganic  disinfectants  is  their  use  by  wine-tasters  for  refreshing  their  palates 
when  engaged  m  the  important  duties  of  their  profession.  They  are  also  said  to 
subdue  the  irritation  caused  by  the  bites  of  gnats  and  other  stiU  more  disagreeable 
insects.  ° 

The  manganic  disinfectants  are  thus  seen  to  possess  a  combination  of  properties 
which  m  many  cases  may  render  their  appHcation  preferable  to  that  of  the  hypo- 
chlorites. Ihese  latter,  however,  have  the  superiority  as  atmospheric  disinfectants, 
on  account  of  their  exhalation  of  chlorine  gas,  in  a  more  or  less  dilute  state,  when 
acted  on  by  acids,  or  acid  salts,  or  even  by  the  atmosphere  itself.  This  property  of 
£hlonde  of  lime  will  always  secure  it  a  field  of  application,  in  which  it  is  not  likely 
to  bo  superseded  by  non-volatile  disinfectants  of  any  kind. 

■  Their  Manufacture.— It  only  now  remains  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  manu- 
lactureof  the  alkaline  manganates  and  permanganates,  which  is  accomplished  by  a 
very  simple  and  easy  process.      •  r  j 

For  laboratory  purposes  the  potassic  permanganates  are  usually  preferred  to  the 
corresponding  sodic  compound,  on  account  of  the  superior  crystallising  properties  of 
the  former  salt,  and  the  focdities  thus  afforded  for  its  purification,  lor  industrial 
purposes  on  the  other  hand,  where  cheapness  is  far  more  important  than  perfect 
purity,  the  manganate  and  permanganate  of  sodium  are  always  used     Mr  CoTidv 

SJwIf '.'Zv-r°f \  ""■^^'^S  ««da  ^vitli'  fincly- 

oiviUcd  peroxide  of  manganese,  and  exposing  the  mixture  in  shallow  vessels,  for 
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48  hours,  to  a  dull  rod  heat.  Tho  proportions  employed  hy  Mr.  Condy  are  1^ 
ton  of  soda-ash,  caustifiod  in  tlie  usual  -way,  to  7  cwts.  of  peroxide  of  manga- 
nese. The  product  of  tho  reaction  is  treated  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to 
convert  (partly,  at  all  OA^ents)  tho  manganate  into  permanganate  ;  and  the  solution  is 
evaporated  to  an  appropriate  state  of  concentration  or  to  dryness.  In  some  cases 
Mr.  Condy  transforms  tho  manganate  into  the  permanganate  by  the  addition  of 
sulphuric  acid.  On  evaporating  the  solution  thus  formed,  crystals  of  sulphate  of 
sodium  separate ;  these  are  fished  out,  and  the  liquid  is  ultimately  boiled  down  to 
dryness.    See  Disinfectants. 

MCAITG-AIirESz:  (Eng.  and  Fr. ;  Manrjan,  Braunsteinmetall,  Ger.)  is  a  greyish- 
white  metal,  of  a  fine-grained  fracture,  very  hard,  very  brittle,  with  considerable 
lustre,  of  specific  gravity  8'013,  and  requiring  for  fusion  an  extreme  heat.  It 
should  be  kept  in  closely-stoppered  bottles,  iinder  naphtha,  like  potassium,  because 
with  contact  of  air  it  speedily  gets  oxidised,  and  falls  into  powder.  It  decomposes 
water  slowly  at  common  temperatures,  and  rapidly  at  a  red  heat.  Pure  oxide^  of 
manganese  can  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  only  in  small  quantities,  by  mixing 
it  with  lamp-black  and  oil  into  a  dougli,  and  exposing  the  mixture  to  the  intense  heat 
of  a  smith's  forge,  in  a  luted  crucible ;  wliich  must  be  shaken  occasionally  to  favour 
the  agglomeration  of  tlio  particles  into  a  button.  Thus  procured,  it  contains,  however, 
a  little  carbon.  Some  improvements  in  the  reduction  of  manganese  have  recently 
been  eflfected  by  Mr.  Hugo  Tamm. 

Manganese  is  supposed  to  perform  an  important  part  in  the  compound  of  iron, 
known  as  Spiegeleisen,  which  is  now  so  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
Bessemer  Steel.    See  Spiegeleisen  and  Steel. 

IWCANGANESE,  ORES  OP.  There  are  two  principal  ores  of  this  metal,  which 
■occur  in  great  masses  ;  the  peroxide,  and  the  hydrated  oxide ;  but  all  the  ores  of 
manganese  are  described  in  the  following  paragraphs : — 

Pyrolusite,  or  grey  manganese  ore,  has  a  metallic  lustre,  a  steel-grey  colour,  and 
aflEbrds  a  black  powder.  Specific  gravity  4-85.  Scratches  calc-spar.  It  effen'esces 
briskly  with  borax  at  the  blowpipe,  in  consequence  of  the  disengagement  of  oxygen 
gas.  This  is  the  most  common  ore  of  manganese,  and  a  very  valuable  one,  being  the 
substance  mostly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  chloride  of  lime  and  of  flint  glaps. 
It  is  the  peroxide.  It  contains  manganese,  63-3 ;  oxygen,  36-7.  Great  quantities 
are  found  near  Tavistock  in  Devonshire  and  Launcestou  in  Cornwall. 

Braunite  is  a  dark  brown  substance  of  glassy  metallic  lustre,  affording  a  brown 
powder.  Specific  gravity  4-8.  It  scratches  felspar,  but  is  scratched  by  quartz.  In- 
fusible at  the  blowpipe,  and  effervesces  but  slightly  when  fused  with  glass  of  borax. 
It  is  the  sesquioxide,  containing  manganese,69-68  ;  olxygen,  30-32._  It  gives  out  at  a  red 
heat  only  3  per  cent,  of  oxygen.  Hausmannite  is  a  rarer  ore,  consisting  of  the  protoxide 
and  sesquioxide  of  manganese.  ^  ^  t 

Manganite  is  brownish-black  or  iron-black,  powder  brown,  with  somewhat  ot  a 
metallic  lustre.  Specific  gravity  4-3.  Scratches  fluor-spar.  Affords  water  by  ral- 
cination  in  a  glass  tube ;  infusible  at  the  blowpipe ;  and  effervesces  slightly  when 
fused  with  glass  of  borax.  It  consists  of  manganese,  62-68  ;  oxygen,  27-22  ;  water, 
10-10  ;  and  is  therefore  a  hydrated  sesquioxide.  . 

Manganese-blende,  or  sulphide  of  manganese,  has  a  metalhc  aspect :  is  hlack  or 
dark  steel-grey.  Specific  gravity  3-95.  Has  no  cleavage  ;  cannot  be  cut.  Intusible. 
but  affords,  after  being  roasted,  distinct  evidence  of  manganese  by  giving  a  violet 
tin<^e  to  soda  at  the  blowpipe.  Soluble  in  nitric  acid  ;  solution  jaelds  a  white  pre- 
cipitate, with  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.    It  consists  of  sulphur,  37-90  ;  manga- 

"^^^Bialloqiie  ;  Carbonate  of  Manganese.  Specific  gravity  3-4.  Affords  a  green  frit  by 
fusion  with  carbonate  of  soda;  is  soluble,  with  some  effervescence,  in  mtric  acid, 
solution,  when  freed  from  iron  by  succinate  of  ammonia,  gives  ^  ^^l"te  procipitate, 
with  fei4ocyanid6  of  potassium.    Carbonic  acid,  38-20  ;  protoxide  of  manganese,  61  80. 

Xlmi  or  Hydrosilicate  of  Manganese  is  a-  ^^o-^-'f:''^:]^'^^^^^^^^ 
which  yields  a  yellowish-brown  powder,  and  water  by  calcination  ;  is  acted  on  by 
muriatic  acid,  but  affords  no  chlorine.   It  consists  of  silica,  45 ;  protoxide  of  manga- 

°'Tr«?  «;  Bog  Manganese,  is  tho  old  English  name      f  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
manga  ese.    i  occurf  in  ™s  im^^^^  ^ 
minerals,  as  also  massive.    Some  AWieties  possess  i™P';V^.      .     ,      .     ,  i 
external  colour  is  a  dark  brown  of  various  shades,  and  ^'^^^^  "^J;^f  ^^^^^^^ 
shininff    It  is  opaque,  very  sectile,  soils  and  writes.   Its  specific  gravity  is  about  6  1. 
SixJwith  ifnSoUinto^a  dough,  black  wad  forms  ^^^"^''^9^^ 
flames.    The  localities  of  wad  are  particularly  Cornwall  and  Devoi  shire  t^^^^^ 
and  Piedmont.  Wad  from  Devonshire  gave-oxide  of  manganese,  7912,  oxygon,  8  82 , 
•water.  10-06. 
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The  manufacturer  of  flint  glass  uses  a  small  proportion  of  tho  black  manganese  ore, 
to  correct  the  green  tinge  which  his  glass  is  apt  to  deriA^o  from  the  iron  present  in  tho 
sand  he  employs.  To  him  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  get  a  native  manganese  con- 
taining as  little  iron  oxide  as  possible ;  since,  in  fact,  the  colour  or  limpidity  of  his 
product  -mil  depend  altogether  upon  that  circumstance.    Sec  Glass. 

The  peroxide  of  manganese  is  used  also  in  the  formation  of  glass-pastes,  and  m 
making  tho  black  enamel  of  pottery. 

Tlie  restoration  of  manganese  to  tho  state  of  peroxide,  for  tho  cheniical  arts  m 
"which  it  is  so  extensively  consumed,  has  been  long  a  desideratum  in  manufac- 
tures. 

The  chief  use  of  '  manganese '  (binoxide  of  manganese)  is  in  the  manufacture  of 
chlorine  for  bleaching-powder.  The  spent  manganese  may  now  be  regenerated  by 
Mr.  Walter  Weldon's  process.    See  Chloeinb. 

Sulphate  of  manganese  has  of  late  years  been  introduced  into  calico-printing,  to 
give  a  chocolate  or  bronze  impression.  It  is  easily  formed  by  heating  the  black  oxide, 
mixed  with  a  little  ground  coal,  with  sulphuric  acid.    See  Calico-Phinting. 

For  some  of  the  other  uses  of  manganese  in  the  arts,  see  Bleaching  and  Chlobo- 

METHY. 

for  a  simple  method  of  ascertaining  the  value  of  this  substance  in  the  produc- 
tion of  chlorine,  and  the  manufacture  of  the  chlorides  and  chlorates,  see  Chloko- 

METEY. 

hiiports  of  manganese  in  1869-72,  and  1873 : — 


From  Holland 
„  Portugal 
,,  Spain 
„    Greece  . 
„    other  parts  . 

Total 

18G9 

1870 

1872 

1873 

Tons 

Computed 
real  value 

Tons 

Computed 
real  value 

Tons 

Computed 
real  value 

Tons 

Computed 
real  value 

8,793 
10,445 
27,667 

4,612 

& 
30,776 
52,225 
138,335 

15.'556 

6,753 
9,296 
13,329 

3,325 

& 
28,702 
46,480 
66,645 

15',232 

5,400 
12,569 
19,502 

1,373 

£ 
24,693 
75,650 
114,215 

8",672 

913 
6,492 
16,025 

950 
1,397 

£ 

4,689 
39,090 
92,047 
5,700 
9,457 

61,517 

236,892 

32,703 

154,059 

38,934 

223,230 

25,777 

150,983 

IWATTGANESB,  OXIBES  OP.  Manganese  is  susceptible  of  five  degrees  of 
oxygenation : — 

1.  The  Protoxide  may  be"  obtained  from  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  by  precipitatioL 
with  carbonate  of  potash,  and  expelling  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  washed  and  dried 
carbonate,  by  calcination  in  a  close  vessel  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  taking  care  that 
no  air  have  access  during  the  cooling.  It  is  a  pale-green  powder,  which  slowly 
attracts  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  becomes  brown ;  on  which  account  it  should  be 
kept  in  glass  tubes  containing  hydrogen,  and  hermetically  sealed.  It  consists  of 
metal,  77-57  ;  oxygen,  22-43.  It  forms,  with  24  per  cent,  of  water,  a  white  hydrate  ; 
and  mth  acids,  saline  compounds,  which  are  white,  pink,  or  amethyst  coloured.  They 
have  a  bitter  acerb  taste,  and  afford  with  hydrogenated  sulphide  of  ammonia  a  flesh- 
red  precipitate,  but  with  caustic  alkalis  one  which  soon  turns  brown-red,  and  eventu- 
ally black. 

2.  The  Sesquioxidc  of  Manganese  exists  native  in  the  mineral  called  Braunite ;  but 
It  may  be  procured  either  by  calcining  at  a  red  heat  the  proto-nitrate,  or  by  sponta- 
neous oxidisemcnt  of  the  protoxide  in  the  air.  It  is  black  ;  when  finely  pulverised, 
dark  brown ;  and  is  convertible,  on  being  heated  in  acids,  into  protoxide,  with  disen- 
gagement of  oxygen  gas.  It  consists  of  metal,  6975 ;  oxygen,  30-25.  It  forms  with 
10  per  cent,  of  water,  a  liver-brown  hydrate,  which  occurs  native  under  the  name  of 
Mmgamte.^  It  dissolves  readily  in  tartaric  and  citric  acids,  but  in  few  others.  This 
oxide  constitutes  a  bronze  ground  in  calico-printing. 

3.  Peroxide  of  Manganese,  or  Pyrolusite,  occiu-s  abundantly  in  natiu'e.  It  gives  out 
oxygen  freely  when  heated,  and  becomes  an  oxidulated  deutoxide.  It  consists  of 
metal,  63-36  ;  oxygen,  36-64. 

4.  Manganic  Acid  forms  green-coloured  salts,  but  has  not  hitherto  been  insulated 
irom  the  bases.    It  consists  of  metal,  53-65 ;  oxygen,  46-45. 

5.  Hypermanganic  Acid  consists  of  metal,  49-70;  oxygen,  60-30.  See  Watts's 
dictionary  of  Chemistry.' 

I*;''-;  Mangel,  Ger.)   This  is  a  well-known  machine  for 
smoothing  hncn  and  cotton  furmtiure.    As  usually  made,  it  consists  of  an  oblong. 

U  ll"^?""  "^""'^'^         f^'''^  ^^^^^^  to  a  degree  of  pressure  that 

It  should  oxerciso  upon  the  two  cylinders  on  which  it  rests,  and  which,  by  rolling 
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backwards  and  forwards  over  tho  linen  spread  upon  a  polished  taLle  underneath, 
render  it  smooth  and  IcA'^el.  Tho  moving  wheel,  being  furnished  with  teeth  upon  both 
eurfaoes  of  its  periphery,  and  having  a  notch  cut  out  at  one  part,  allows  a  pinion, 
imiformly  driven  in  one  direction,  to  act  alternately  upoil  its  outside  and  inside,  so 
as  to  cause  tho  reciprocating  motion  of  tlie  chest.  Tliis  elegant  and  niuch-adrnired 
English  invention,  called  the  mangle-wheel,  has  been  introduced  with  great  advantage 
into  tho  machinery  of  tho  textile  manufactures. 

Mr.  Warcup,  of  Dartford,  obtained  a  patent  several  years  ago  for  a  mangle 
in  which  the  linen,  being  rolled  round  a  cylinder  revolving  in  stationary  bearings, 
is  pressed  downwards  by  heavy  weights  hung  upon  its  axes,  against  a  curved 
bed,  made  to  slide  to  and  fro,  or  traverse  from  right  to  left,  and  left  to  right, 
alternatelj'. 

Mr.  Ilubio,  of  York,  patented  in  Juno  1832  another  form  of  mangle,  consisting 
of  three  rollers  placed  one  above  another  in  a  vertical  frame,  the  axle  of  the  upper 
roller  being  pressed  downwards  by  a  powerful  spring.  Tho  articles  intended  to 
bo  smoothed  are  introduced  into  the  machine  by  passing  them  under  the  middle 
roller,  which  is  made  to  revolve  by  means  of  a  fly-wheel ;  the  pinion  upon  whose 
axis  works  in  a  large  toothed  wheel  fixed  in  the  shaft  of  the  same  roller.  The 
linen,  &c.  is  lapped,  as  usual,  in  protecting  cloths.  This  machine  is  merely  a  small 
Calender. 

JMCATTGROVE.  Several  tropical  trees  yield  woods  to  which  this  name  has 
been  applied.  Colonel  G.  A.  Lloyd  informs  us,  that  'the  timbers  are  very  much 
valued  for  ship-building ;  and  a  large  quantity  comes  from  Crab  Island  and  Porto 
Rico.'    Most  of  the  mangroves  belong  to  the  Rhizoplioraccce. 

IVXAWIIiIiA..    One  of  the  hemps,  derived  from  the  Musa  textilis.    See  Hemp. 

MAirXOC  is  the  Indian  name  of  the  nutritious  matter  of  the  shrub  Jatroplia 
Manihot,  from  which  cassava  and  tajyioca  are  made  in  the  West  Indies.  See  Cassava  ; 
Tapioca. 

IMEAIO'Xa'A.  is  the  concrete  saccharine  juice  of  the  Fraxinns  onnis,  a  tree  much 
cultivated  in  Sicily  and  Calabria.  It  is  now  little  used,  and  that  only  in  medi- 
cine. 

MAHrNHEIlVX  GO£39.   A  brass,  containing  80  per  cent. -of  copper  and  20  per 

cent,  of  zinc. 

IVEANVRE.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Association,  Professor  Liebig,  in  the 
year  1840,  first  promulgated  his  views  on  agriculture,  from  which  date  we  may  trace  a 
spirit  of  investigation  into  it,  such  as  had  not  previously  existed  in  this  country.  Among 
other  labourers  in  this  field,  we  must  state  that  Mr.  J.  B.  Lawes,  of  Rothamstead  va 
Hertfordshire,  was  occupied  several  years  prior  to  the  first  edition  of  Professor  Liebig's 
work,  in  investigating  the  action  of  different  chemical  combinations  M'hen  applied  as 
manures  to  the  more  important  crops  of  the  farm;  and  having  ever  since  continued 
his  experimental  researches  with  all  the  lights  of  science  with  which  he  is  familiar, 
aided  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Gilbert,  a  skilful  analytical  chemist,  he  has  been  able  to  arrive  at 
conclusions  of  greater  value  and  precision  than  the  merely  theoretical  determinations 
of  the  German  Professor.  In  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
results  of  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert,  and  also  of  information  derived  from  intelligent 
agricultural  friends,  upon  every  variety  of  land  in  Great  Britain,  has  forced  upon 
them  opinions  different  from  those  of  Professor  Liebig,  on  some  important  points ; 
and  more  especially,  in  relation  to  his  so-called  '  mineral  theory,'  which  is  embodied 
in  the  following  sentence,  to  be  found  at  page  211  of  the  third  edition  of  his  work  on 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  where  he  says  '  the  crops  on  a  field  diminish  or  increase 
in  exact  proportion  to  the  diminution  or  increase  of  the  mineral  substances  conveyed 

to  it  in  manure.'  .   ,     •  ^   «   •       a  ^ 

Of  the  vast  importance,  both  in  a  scientific  and  practical  point  of  view,  of  correct 
ideas  on  the  subject  here  at  issue,  a  judgment  may  be  formed  from  the  manner  in 
which  Liebig  himself  speaks  of  the  mineral  theory  in  this  edition  of  his  Letters  on 
Chemistry'  Thus  he  says  of  the  agriculturists  of  England,  that  'sooner  or  latter 
thev  must  see  that  in  the  so-called  mineral  theory,  in  its  development  and  u  timate 
perfection,  lies  the  whole  future  of  agriculture.'  Messrs  Lawes  and  Gilbert  published 
the  following  paper  in  reply  to  Liebig.  It  is  of  so  important  a  nature  that,  acting 
on  the  advice  of  the  best  authority  in  this  country,  it  has  been  rctainec  :— 

'Looking  upon  the  subject  in  a  chemical  point  of  view  only,  it  would  seem  tliat  an 
analysis  of  the  soil  upon  which  crops  were  to  be  experimentally  grown  as  well  as 
a  knowledge  of  the  composition  of  the  crop,  should  be  the  first  points  ascertained,  with 
the  view  of  deciding  in  what  constituents  the  soil  was  deficient;  and,  at  the  commence^ 
ment  of  our  more  systematic  course  of  field  experiments,  the  importance  of  these  points 
was  carefidly  considered.  When  wo  reflect,  however,  that  an  acre  of  s^oil  s,x  inches 
deep  may  be  computed  to  weigh  about  1,314,000  lbs.  (though  the  roots  of  plants  take  a 
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muck  wider  range  than  this),  and  taking  the  one  constituent  of  ammonia  or  nitrogen  as 
an  illustration,  that  in  adding  to  this  quantity  of  soil  a  quantity  of  aramoniacal  salt,  con- 
taining 100  lbs.  of  ammonia,  which  would  be  an  unusually  heavy  and  very  effective 
di-essiug,  we  should  only  increase  the  percentage  of  ammonia  in  the  soil  by  0-0007,  it 
is  evident  that  our  methods  of  analysis  would  be  quite  incompetent  to  appreciate  the 
difference  between  the  soil  before  and  after  the  application, — that  is  to  say,  in  its  state 
of  exliaustiou,  and  of  highly  productive  condition,  so  far  as  that  constituent  is  con- 
cerned ;  and,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  this  substance  on  wheat,  "we  may 
confidently  assert  that  the  quantity  of  it  supposed  above  would  have  given  a  produce 
at  least  double  that  of  the  unmanured  land.  The  same  kind  of  argument  might,  indeed, 
be  adopted  in  reference  to  the  more  important  of  those  constitiieuts  of  a  soil  which  are 
found  in  the  ashes  of  the  plant  grown  upon  it,  and  we  determined,  therefore,  to  seek 
om-  resiilts  in  another  manner.  Indeed,  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
ductive quality  of  a  soil,  as  derived  from  its  percentage  composition,  has  been  amply 
proved  by  the  results  of  analysis  which  have  been  published  during  the  last  ten  years  ; 
and  in  corroboration,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  opinions  of  Professor  Magnus  on  this 
subject,  who,  in  his  capacity  of  chemist  to  the  '  Landes-Oekonomie  Kollegium '  of 
Prussia,  has  published  the  result  of  many  analyses  of  soils.  The  truth  is,  that  little  is 
as  yet  known  of  what  a  soil  either  is,  or  ought  to  be,  in  a  chemical  point  of  view  ;  but 
when  we  call  to  mind  the  investigations  of  Professor  Mulder  in  relation  to  the  organic 
acids  found  in  soils,  and  of  Mr.  Way  and  others  as  to  the  chemical  and  physical  pro- 
perties of  soils  in  relation  to  the  atmosphere  and  to  saline  substances  exposed  to 
their  action  in  solution,  we  may  at  least  anticipate  for  chemistry  that  she  will  ere 
long  throw  important  light  on  this  interesting  but  intricate  subject. 

'  In  our  field  experiments,  then,  we  have  been  satisfied  with  preserving  specimens  of 
the  soils  which  were  to  be  the  subjects  of  them,  and  have  sought  to  ascertain  their  de- 
ficiency, in  regard  to  the  production  of  different  crops,  by  means  which  we  conceive  to 
be  not  only  far  more  manageable,  but  in  every  way  more  conclusive  and  satisfactory  in 
their  result.  To  illustrate  :  What  is  termed  a  rotation  of  crops  is  at  least  of  such 
imiversality  in  the  farming  of  Great  Britain,  that  any  investigation  in  relation  to  the 
agriculture  of  that  country  may  safely  be  grounded  on  the  supposition  of  its  adoption. 
Let  us,  then,  direct  attention  for  a  moment  to  some  of  the  chief  features  of  rotations. 
What  is  called  a  course  of  rotation  is  the  period  of  years  which  includes  the  circle  of 
all  the  different  crops  grown  in  that  rotation  or  alternation.  The  crops  which  thus 
succeed  each  other,  and  constitute  a  rotation,  may  be  two,  three,  four,  or  more,  varying 
with  the  natiu^e  of  the  soil  and  the  judgment  of  the  farmer  ;  but  "whatever  course  be 
adopted,  no  individual  crop — wheat,  for  example — is  grown  immediately  succeeding 
one  of  the  same  description,  but  it  is  sown  again  only  after  some  other  crops  have 
been  grown,  and  at  such  a  period  of  the  rotation,  indeed,  as  by  experience  it  is  known 
that  the  soil  will,  by  direct  manure  or  other  means,  have  recovered  its  capability  of 
producing  a  profitable  quantity  of  the  crop  in  question. 

'  On  carefully  considering  these  established  and  well-known  facts  of  agriculture, 
it  appeared  to  us  that,  by  taking  soils  either  at  the  end  of  the  rotation,  or  at  least  at 
that  period  of  it  when  in  the  ordinary  course  of  farming  farmyard  maniu-e  would  be 
added  before  any  further  crop  would  be  grown,  we  should  then  have  the  soils  in  what 
may  be  termed  a  normal,  or,  perhaps  better  still,  a  practically  and  agriculturally 
exhausted,  state. 

_  'Now,  if  it  is  found,  in  the  experience  of  the  farmer,  that  land  of  any  given  qua- 
lity, with  which  he  is  well  acquainted  will  not,  when  in  this  condition  of  practical 
exhaustion,  yield  the  quantity  he  usually  obtains  from  it  of  any  particular  crop,  but 
that  after  applying  farmyard  manure  it  will  do  so,  it  is  evident  that  if  we  supply  to 
different  plots  of  this  exhausted  land  the  constituents  of  farmyard  manure  both  indi- 
vidually and  combined,  and  if  by  the  side  of  these  plots  we  also  grow  the  crop  both 
without  manure  of  any  kind  and  with  farmyard  manure,  we  shall,  in  the  comparative 
results  obtained,  have  a  far  more  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  as  to  what  con- 
stituents were,  m  this  ordinary  course  of  agriculture  most  in  defect  in  respect  to  the 
proportion  of  the  particular  crop  experimented  upon,  than  any  analysis  of  the  soil 
could  have  given  us.  In  other  words,  we  should  have  before  us  very  good  ground 
for  deciding  to  which  of  the  constituents  of  the  farmyard  manure  the  increased  pro- 
duce was  mainly  due  on  the  plot  provided  with  it,  in  the  case  of  the  particular  crops  • 
not  so,  however,  unless  the  soil  had  been  so  far  exhausted  by  previous  cropping  as  to 
be  considered  practically  unfit  for  the  gi-owth  of  the  crop  without  manure.  We  lay 
particular  stress  on  this  point,  because  wo  believe  that  the  vast  discrepancy  in  the 
results  of  comparative  trials  with  different  manures,  by  different  experiments  arises 
more  from  irregularity  in  what  may  be  called  the /otriliM^  capital  of  the  soil  than  from 
irregularities  in  the  original  character  of  the  soil  itself,  or  from  any  other  cause 
unless  wo  include  the  frequent  faulty  methods  of  application  ' 
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'  It  is,  then,  by  this  synthetic  rather  than  by  thn  analytic  method  that  wo  have  sought 
our  results  :  and  in  the  carrying  out  of  our  object  wo  have  taken  vjheat  as  the  type  of 
the  cereal  crops,  turnips  as  the  type  of  the  root  crops,  and  iea?)s  as  the  represenfcitive  of 
the  leguminous  corn  crop  most  frequently  entering  into  rotation  ;  and  having  selected 
for  each  of  these  a  field  which,  agriculturally  considered,  was  exhausted,  we  have  grown 
the  same  description  of  crop  upon  the  same  land,  year  after  year,  with  different  chemical 
manures,  and  in  each  case  with  one  plot  or  more  continuously  unmauured,  and  one 
supplied  every  year  with  a  fair  quantity  of  farmyard  manure.  In  this  way  14  acres 
have  been  devoted  to  the  continuous  growth  of  wheat  since  1843,  8  acres  to  continuous 
growth  of  turnips  from  tho  same  date,  and  6  to  6  acres  to  that  of  leguminous  corn  crops 
since  1 847.  And  of  field  experiments,  beside  these,  which  amount  in  each  year  to  from 
30  to  40  on  wheat,  upwards  of  90  on  turnips,  and  20  to  30  on  beans,  others  have  been 
made,  viz.  some  on  the  growth  of  clover,  and  some  in  relation  to  the  chemical  circum- 
stances involved  in  an  actual  course  of  rotation,  comprising  turnips,  barley,  clover,  and 
wheat,  grown  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  stated. 

'  It  may  bo  stated,  too,  that  in  addition  to  these  experiments  on  wheat,  and  the  other 
crops  usually  grown  upon  tho  farm,  as  above  referred  to,  we  have  for  several  years  been 
much  occupied  also  with  the  subject  of  the  feeding  of  animals,  viz.  bullocks,  sheep,  and 
pigs  ;  as  well  as  in  investigating  the  functional  actions  of  the  growing  plant  in  relation 
to  the  soil  and  atmosphere ;  and  in. connection  with  each  of  these  subjects  much  labo- 
ratory labour  has  constantly  been  in  progress.  _  ^ 

'  The  scope  and  object  of  our  investigation  has  been  therefore  to  examine  in  the  field, 
the  feeding-shed,  and  the  laboratory,  into  the  chemical  circumstances  connected  with 
the  agriculture  of  Great  Britain  in  its  four  main  features  ;  namely — 

'  First,  the  production  of  the  cereal  grain  crops ;  secondly,  that  of  root  crops ;  thirdly, 
that  of  the  leguminous  corn  and  fodder  crop  ;  and,  fourthly  and  lastly,  that  of  the  con- 
sumption of  food  on  the  farm,  for  its  double  produce  of  meat  and  manure. 

'  So  much  then  for  the  rationale  and  general  plan  of  the  experiments  themselves, 
and  we  now  propose  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  results  which  they  have  afforded  us. 

'  It  is  to  field  experiments  on  wheat  that  we  shall  chiefiy  confine  our  attention  on 
this  occasion ;  for  wheat,  which  constitutes  the  principal  food  of  our  population,  is 
with  the  farmer  the  most  important  crop  in  his  rotation,  all  others  being  considered 
more  or  less  subservient  to  it;  and  it  is,  too,  in  reference  to  the  production  of  tins 
crop  in  agricultural  quantity  that  the  mineral  theory  of  Baron  Liebig  is  perhaps 
more  prominently  at  fault  than  in  that  of  any  other.    It  is  true,  that  in  the  case  of 
vec^etation  in  a  native  soil  manured  by  art,  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  plants  being 
furnished  from  the  soil,  the  atmosphere  is  foimd  to  be  a  sufficient  source  of  the 
nitrogen  and  carbon ;  and  it  is  the  supposition  that  these  circumstances  oi  natural 
vegetation  apply  equally  to  the  various  crops  when  grown  under  cultivatwn  that  has 
led  Baron  Liebig  to  suggest  that,  if  by  artificial  means  we  accumulate  within  the  so^ 
itself  a  sufficiently  liberal  supply  of  those  constituents  found  in  the  ashes  of  the  plant 
essentially  soil  constituents,  we  shall  by  this  means  be  able  in  all  cases  to  increase 
thereby  the  assimilation  of  the  vegetable  or  atmospheric  constituents  in  a  degree 
sufficient  for  agricultural  purposes.    But  agriculture  is  itself  an  art>Mf  prpees  = 
nnd  it  will  be  found  that,  as  regards  the  production  of  wheat  more  especially,  it  is  only 
j;'t  leTccumuSn  within  thf  soil  itself  of  nitrogen  -"^/^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^J^.n; 
e^nhere  rather  than  of  the  peculiarly  soil  constituents,  that  our  crops  ot  it  can  be 
ncreased    Mineral  substances  will,  indeed,  materially  develope  the  accumulation  of 
vegetables  constituents  when  applied  to  some  ot       '^'^^V^  oi  roU^Uo^, 

Ind  it  is  thus  chiefly  that  these  crops  become  subservient  to  the  gro^lh  of  the  cereal 
Saiis  bu  evS  these  cases  it  is  not  the  constituents,  as coUectrvelym  the 
ZZTo'fthelnts  to  he  grown,  that  are  the  most  efficient  in  this  ^^^P^^J ;  j  can  the 
Z^S  which  we  find  tlnis  made  for  the  production  of  crops  in  agncultivral  quantity 
demand  ^/^i^'^  '  -jg^  of  supplying  the  actual  constituents  of  the  crop. 

able  condition  for  the  purposes  of  our  experiments  plots, 
an  the  first  experimental  season  the  fi^  ^^^^^^^r.  of 

Sii^sTmin^^^^^^^ 
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on  the  other  hand,  being  then  considered  of  less  importance,  was  used  _  in  a  few 
instances  only,  and  in  these  in  very  insignificant  quantities.  Eape-cake,  as  being  a  well- 
recognised  manure,  and  calculated  to  supply,  besides  some  minerals  and  nitrogen,  a 
certain  quantity  of  carbonaceous  substance  in  which  both  corn  and  straw  so  mucii 
abound,  -vras  also  added  to  one  or  two  of  the  plots. 

Table  I. — Harvest  1844.  Summary. 


Description  of  the  manures 


Plot 


3. 
2. 
4. 
8. 


Unmanured       .       .       .       .  ■ 

14  tons  of  farmyard  manure 
TJie  ashes  of  14  tons  of  farm  manure 
Minimum  produce  of  9  plots,  with  ar- 
tificial mineral  manures'   .    •  . 
Superphosphate  of  lime,  350  lbs. 
Phosphate  of  potass,  364  lbs. 
„    15.  Maximum  produce  of  9  plots  with  ar- 
tificial mineral  manures 

Superphosphate  of  lime,  350  lbs. 
Phosphate  of  magnesia,  168  lbs. 

„         potass,  150  lbs. 
Silicate  of  potass,  112  lbs. 
Mean  of  the  9  plots  with  artificial  mineral  ma- 
nures ........ 

Mean  of  3  plots  with  mineral  manui'es,  and  65 

lbs.  each  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  . 
Mean  of  2  plots  with  mineral  manures,  and  150 

lbs.  and  130  lbs.  of  rape-cake  respectively 
Plot  18.  With  complex  mineral  manure,  65  lbs.  of 
sidphate  of  ammonia,  and  150  lbs.  of  rape-cake 


Dressed  corn 
per  acre, 
in  bushels 
and  pecks 

Total 
corn 
per  acre, 
in  lbs. 

Straw 
per  acre, 
in  lbs. 

bush,  pecks 

lbs. 

lbs. 

16 

0 

1120 

22 

0 

1276 

1476 

16 

0 

.SS8 

n  04 

X  J.  V7 

16 

1 

980 

1160 

17 

H 

1096 

1240 

16 

1009 

1155 

21 

0 

1275 

1423 

18 

11 

1078 

1201 

22 

1368 

1768 

'  The  indications  of  the  table  are  seen  to  be  most  conclusive,  as  showing  what  was  the 
character  of  the  exhaustion  which  had  been  induced  by  the  previous  heavy  cropping, 
and  what  therefore,  should  be  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  supply  in  a  rational  system  of 
manuring.  If  the  exhaustion  had  been  connected  with  a  deficiency  of  mineral  con- 
stituents, we  might  reasonably  have  expected  that  by  some  one  at  least  of  the  nine 
mineral  conditions,— supposing  in  some  cases  an  abundance  of  every  mineral  con- 
stituent which  the  plant  coiild  require, — this  deficiency  would  have  been  made  up ;  but 
it  was  not  so. 

'  Thus,  taking  the  column  of  bushels  per  acre  as  given  in  this  summary  as  our  guide, 
it  will  be  seen  that  whilst  we  have  without  manure  only  1 6  bushels  of  dressed  corn,  wo 
have  by  farmyard  manure  22  bushels.  The  ashes  of  farmyard  manure  give,  however, 
no  increase  whatever  over  the  unmanured  plot.  Again,  out  of  the  9  plots  supplied  with 
artificial  mineral  manures,  we  have  in  no  case  an  increase  of  two  bushels  by  this  means  ; 
the  produce  of  the  average  of  the  9  being  not  quite  17  bushels.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
see  that  the  addition  to  some  of  these  purely  mineral  manures  of  65  lbs.  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia — a  very  small  dressing  of  that  substance,  and  containing  only  about  14  lbs.  of 
ammonia  —has  given  us  an  average  produce  of  21  bushels.  An  insignificant  addition  of 
rape-cake  too,  to  manures  otherwise  ineffective,  has  given  us  about  18i-  bushels;  and 
wlien,  as  in  plot  18,  we  have  added  to  the  inefficient  mineral  manures  65  lbs.  of  am- 
moniacal  salts,  and  a  little  rape-cake  also,  we  have  a  produce  greater  than  by  the  14  tons 
of  farmyard  manure. 

'The  quantities  of  rape-cake  used  were  small,  and  the  increase  attributable  to  it  also 
small,  but  it  nevertheless  was  much  what  we  should '  expect  when  compared  with  that 
from  the  ammoniacal  salts,  if,  as  we  believe  is  the  case,  the  effect  of  rape-caka  on  grain- 
crops  is  due  to  the  nitrogen' it  contains. 

'  Indeed,  the  coincidence  in  the  slight  or  non-effect  throughout  the  mineral  series  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  the  marked  and  nearly  uniform  result  of  the  nitrogenous  supply 
on  the  other,  was  most  striking  in  the  first  year's  experimental  produce,  and  such  as  to 
lead  us  to  give  to  nitrogenous  manures  in  the  second  season  even  greater  prominence 
than  wo  had  done  to  minerals  in  tho  pre-sdous  one.  This  is,  in  some  respects  perhaps 
to  be  regretted,  as  had  we  kept  a  series  of  plots  for  some  years  continuously  uncler 
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minerals  alono,  the  evidence,  though  at  present  Bufficiontly  conclusive,  would  hava 
carried  with  it  somewhat  rnoro  of  systematic  proof. 

'  In  Table  II.  wo  have  given  a  few  results  selected  trom  those  obtained  at  the  harvest 
of  1 845,  the  second  of  the  experimental  series.  By  the  table  it  would  seem  that  we  have, 
at  the  harvest  of  1845,  a  produce  of  rather  more  than  23  bushels  without  manure  of  any 
kind,  instead  of  only  16  as  in  1844  ;  and  in  like  manner  the  farmyard  manure  gives 
32  bushels  in  1846,  and  only  22  in  1844. 

Table  II. — Harvest  1845.    Selected  BeauUs. 


Description  and  quantities  of  tho  manures  per  aero 

Dressed  corn 
per  acre, 
in  bushels 
and  pecks 

Total 
coru 
per  acre, 
in  lbs. 

Straw 
per  acre, 
in  lbs. 

!                         Section  1. 

Plot  3.  No  manure  

„    2.  14  tons  of  farmyard  manure  . 

bush,  pecks 
23  0| 
32  0^ 

lbs. 
1441 
1967 

lbs. 
2712 
3915 

Section  2, 

„    5a,  No  manure  

„  5i.  Top-dressed  with  252  lbs.  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia  (dissolved)  at  3  times, 
during  the  spring  .... 

22  2i 
26  3| 

1431 
1732 

2684 
3599 

Section  3. 

r  Sulphate  of  ammonia,  168  lbs.  ^  top-dressed 
"  ^"  1  Muriate  of  ammonia,  168  lbs.  J     at  once 

/Sulphate  of  ammonia,  1 68  lbs.  1  top-dressed 
„  10.  -^jvixiriate  of  ammonia,  168  lbs.  J  at  4  times 

}  33  IJ 
}  31  3i 

2131 
1980 

4058 
4266 

'  We  assume,  then,  23  bushels  or  thereabouts  to  be  the  standard  produce  of  the  soil 
and  season,  without  manure,  during  this  second  experimental  year  ;  and  as  part  of  plot 
5  fpreviously  manured  with  superphosphate  of  Hme),  and  which  is  now  also  without 
manure,  gives  rather  more  than  22^  bushels  of  dressed  corn,  the  correctness  of  the 
result  of  plot  3,  the  permanently  unmanured  plot,  is  thereby  fully  confirmed. 

'  This  plot  No.  5,  previously  two  thirds  of  an  acre,  was,  in  this  second  year,  divided 
into  two  equal  portions:  one  of  these  ('plot  5a')  being,  as  just  said,  unmanured,  and 
the  other  ('plot  56')  having  supplied  to  it  in  solution,  by  top-dressings  during  the 
spring,  t\ie'inedmnal  carbonate  of  ammonia,  at  the  rate  of  250  lbs  per  acre  ;  and  it  is 
seen  that  we  have,  by  this  pure  but  highly  volatile  ammoniacal  salt  alone,  the  produce 
raised  from  22i-  bushels  to  very  nearly  27  bushels  !  „  ,  ,  „  ^,^4.1,^ 

•  In  the  next  section  of  the  Table  are  given  the  results  of  p  ots  9  and  10  the  former 
of  which  had  in  the  previous  year  been  manured  by  superphosphat^  of  lime  and  a 
small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  the  latter  by  superphospha^D  of  lime  and 
smcate  of  potLs.  To  each  of  these  plots  ^  cwt.  of  sulphate  and  W  cwt  of  muriate 
S  ammonia  were  now  supplied.  Upon  plot  9  the  whole  of  the  manure  was  top-dressed, 
at  ™early  in  the  sprin|;  but  on  plot  10  the  salts  were  put  on  at  four  successive 
periods  The  produce  obtained  by  these  salts  of  ammonia  alone  is  33  bushels  and  three- 
Khs"  whenCwn  all  at  once,  and  nearly  32  bushels  when  sown  at  four  differen  times 
!iuantities  which  amount  to  about  10  bushels  per  acre  more  than  was  obtained  with- 
;;;5mani^e  In  Sie  case  of  No.  9,  indeed,  the  produce  exceeds  by  H  bushel  tha  given 
bv  f^rmW  manure,  and  in  that  of  No.  12  it  is  all  but  identical  with  it.  And  if  we 
LCth7wergir  onotal  corn,  instead  of  the  measure  of  the  dressed  corn,  to  -^eh  latter 
^I  rlSeflv  refer  merely  as  a  standard  more  conventionally  understood.  No.  10  by 
r^mS'y!  ha^giv e'n  both  more  corn  and  more  straw  than  the  farmyard  manure. 
■nn"fb  all  its  minerals  and  carbonaceous  substance.  .        .    •  „  fi,„ 

<  Let  us  see  whether  this  almost  specific  effect  of  nitrogen,  in  restoring,  for  he 
reproduction  0?  lorn,  a  corn-exhausted  soil,  is  borne  out  by  the  results  of  succeedmg 

'  We  should  have  omitted  all  reference  to  theresults  obtained  with  the  wheat  manure 
of  pTofetor  LiebS  but  that  whilst  f^^ly  f ^^-^^SgCn  " TouUl  b 
composition,  of  which,  to  -°  ^^^^^^^^^ 

no  secret,  since  every  plant  showed  by  its  ^shc«  tno  V  J^  ^  ^  ^^^  imperfect 
tuents  essential  to  its  growth'— ho  implied  that  the  ^-^^l^  ;  7';  •    ,  .  \     ^^^^  to 

knowledge  of  the  mechanical  ^'^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  Sive 
the  necessary  constituents  in  order  to  tit  tliem  ror  won  n-^-ui-ti^ju 
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action  on  the  plant,  rather  than  to  any  fallacy  in  the  theory  -which  would  recommena 
to  practical  agriculture  the  supply  by  artificial  means  of  the  constitueuts  ot  the  ashes 
of  plants  as  manures. 

'  The  follo-n-ing  Table  gives  our  selection  of  the  results  of  tho  third  season,  1846 


Table  III.— Harvest  1846.    Selected  Results. 


1 

Descriptions  and  quantities  of  the  manures  per  aoro 

per  acre, 
in  bushels 
and  pecks 

Total 
com 
per  acre, 
in  lbs. 

Straw 
per  acre, 
in  lbs. 

ooCbion  i. 

Plnf     No  manure 

2.  14  tons  of  farmyard  manure  . 

bush,  pecks 

17  3f 
27  of 

lbs. 
1207 
1826 

lbs. 
1513 
2454 

Section  2. 

,,    105.  No  manure  

1 0^7  SiilT)hate  of  ammonia.  224  lbs.  . 

17  21 
27  1^ 

1216 
1850 

1465 
2244 

Section  3. 

„    oa'.  Ash  of  3  loads  of  wheat-straw  . 

,,  da".  Ash  of  3  loads  of  wheat-straw,  and 
top-dressed  with  224  lbs.  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia  ..... 

19  OJ 
27  0 

1541 
2309 

Section  4. 

„     6a.  Liebig's  wheat-manure,  448  lbs.  . 

„  oa.  Liebig's  wheat-manure,  448  lbs.,  with 
112  lbs.  each  of  sulphate  and  muriate 
of  ammonia  ..... 

20  11 
29  0| 

1400 
1967 

1676 
2571 

'  At  this  third  experimental  harvest  we  have  on  the  contin^iously  unmanured  plot, 
namely,  No.  3,  not  quite  18  bushels  of  dressed  corn,  as  the  normal  produce  of  tho 
season;  and  by  its  side  we  have  on  plot  105 — comprising  one  half  of  the  plot  10 
of  the  previous  years  and  so  highly  manured  by  ammoniacal  salts  in  1845,  but 
now  unmanured, — rather  more  than  17|  bushels.  The  near  approach,  again,  to 
identity  of  result  from  the  two  unmanured  plots,  at  once  gives  confidence  in  the 
accuracy  of  the  experiments,  and  shows  us  how  effectually  the  preceding  crop  had, 
in  a  practical  point  of  \'iew,  reduced  the  plots,  previously  so  differently  circumstanced 
both  as  to  manure  and  produce,  to  something  like  an  uniform  standard  as  regards 
their  grain-producing  qualities.  We  take  this  opportunity  of  particularly  calling  atten- 
tion to  these  coincidences  in  the  amoiint  of  produce  in  the  two  unmanured  plots  of  the 
different  years,  because  it  had  been  objected  against  our  experiments,  as  already 
published,  that  confirmation' was  wanting  as  to  the  natiiral  yield  of  soil  and  season. 

'Plot  2  has,  as  before,  14  tons  of  farmyard  manure,  and  the  produce  is  27^  bushels, 
or  between  9  and  10  busliels  more  than  without  manure  of  any  kind. 

'  On  plot  10a,  which  in  the  previous  year  ga,ye  with  ammoniacal  salts  alone  a  produce 
equal  to  that  of  the  farmyard  manure,  we  have  again  a  similar  result :  for  2  cwts.  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  has  now  given  1850  lbs.  of  total  corn,  instead  of  1826  lbs.,  which 
is  the  produce  on  plot  2.  The  straw  of  the  latter  is,  however,  slightly  heavier  than 
that  by  tho  ammoniacal  salt. 

'  Again,  plot  5a,  which  was  in  the  previous  season  iimnanured,  was  now  subdivided : 
on  one  half  of  it  (namely,  5a')  we  have  the  ashes  of  wheat-straw  alone,  by  which  there 
is  an  increase  of  rather  more  than  1  bushel  per  acre  of  dressed  corn ;  on  the  other 
half  (5a2)  we  have,  besides  tho  straw-ashes,  2  cwtsi  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  put  on 
as  a  top-dressing  ;  8  cwts.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  have,  in  this  case,  only  increased 
the  produce  beyond  that  of  6a'  by  7|  bushels  of  corn  and  768  lbs.  of  straw,  instead  of 
by  9|  bushels  of  corn  and  789  lbs.  of  straw,  which  was  the  increase  obtained  by  tho 
same  amount  of  ammoniacal  salt  on  ]  Oa,  as  compared  with  105.  It  will  be  observed, 
however,  that  in  tlie  former  case  the  ammoniacal  salts  were  top-dressed,  but  in  tho 
latter  they  were  drilled  at  the  time  of  sowing  tho  seed  |  and  it  will  be  remembered  that 
in  1845  the  result  was  better  as  to  corn  on  plot  9,  whore  the  salts  were  sown  earlier 
than  on  plot  10,  where  the  top-dressing  extended  far  into  the  spring.  We  have  had 
several  direct  instances  of  this  kind  in  our  experience,  and  we  would  give  it  as  a 
suggestion,  in  most  cases  applicable,  that  manures  for  wheat,  and  especially  ammo- 
niacal ones,  should  bo  applied  before  or  at  the  time  the  seed  is  sown ;  for,  although 
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tho  apparent  luxuriance  of  tlie  crop  is  greater,  and  the  produce  of  straw  really  heavier, 
by  spring  rather  than  autumn  sowings  of  Peruvian  guano  and  other  ammouiacai 
mamires,  yet  wo  believe  that  tliat  of  tho  corn  will  not  bo  increased  in  an  equivalent 
degree.  Indeed,  tho  success  of  tho  crop  undoubtedly  depends  very  materially  on  tho 
progress  of  tho  underground  growth  during  tho  winter  months;  and  this  again,  other 
things  being  equal,  upon  the  qiiantifcy  of  available  nitrogenous  constituents  within  tho 
soil,  without  a  liberal  provision  of  which,  tho  range  of  tho  fibrous  feeders  of  the  plants 
will  not  be  stich  as  to  take  up  tho  minerals  which  the  soil  is  competent  to  supply,  and 
in  such  quantity  as  will  bo  required  during  the  after-progress  of  the  plant  for  its 
healthy  and  favourable  growth. 

'  The  next  result  to  be  noticed  is  that  obtained  on  plot  6,  now  also  divided  into  two 
equal  portions,  designated  respectively  6«  and  66.  Plot  No.  6  had  for  the  crop  of  1844 
superphosphate  of  lime  and  the  phosphate  of  magnesia  manure,  and  for  tliat  of  1843 
superphosphate  of  lime,  rape-cako,  and  amnioniacal  salts.  For  this  tho  third  experi- 
mental season,  it  was  devoted  to  the  trial  of  tho  wheat-manure  manufactured  under 
the  sanction  of  Professor  Liebig,  and  patented  in  this  country. 

'  Upon  plot  6fl,  4  cwts.  per  acre  of  tho  patent  wheat-manure  were  used,  which  gave 
20  J  bushels,  or  rather  more  than  two  busliols  beyond  the  produce  of  the  unmanured 
plot ;  but  as  the  manure  contained,  besides  the  minerals  peculiar  to  it,  some  nitrogenous 
compounds,  giving  off  a  very  perceptible  odour  of  ammonia,  some,  at  least,  of  tho  in- 
crease would  be  due  to  that  substance.  On  plot  66,  however,  the  further  addition  of 
1  cwt.  each  of  sulphate  and  muriate  of  atamonia  to  this  so-called  'mineral  manure' 
gives  a  produce  of  29^  bushels.  In  other  words,  the  addition  of  ammoniacal  salt  to 
Liebig's  mineral  manure  has  increased  the  produce  by  very  nearly  9  bushels  per  acre 
bej'Ond  that  of  the  mineral  manure  alone,  while  the  increase  obtained  over  the  un- 
manured plot  by  14  tons  of  farmyard  manure  was  only  9^  bushels. 

'  If,  then,  the  "  mechanical  form  and  chemical  qualities  "  of  the  so-called  "  mineral 
manure "  were  at  fault,  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  has,  at  least,  compensated  for  the 
defect ;  and  even  supposing  a  mineral  manure,  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  the  compo- 
sition of  the  ashes  of  the  plant,  be  still  the  great  desideratum,  the  farmer  may  rest 
contented,  meanwhile,  that  he  has  in  ammonia,  supplied  to  him  by  Peruvian  guano, 
by  ammoniacal  salts,  and  by  other  sources,  so  good  a  substitute. 

'  It  surely  is  needless  to  attempt  further  to  justify,  by  the  results  of  individual 
years,  our  assertion,  that  in  practical  agriculture  nitrogenous  manures  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat.  We  shall  therefore  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject 
by  directing  attention  to  the  history  of  a  few  of  the  plots  throughout  the  entire  series 
of  years,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  unmanured  plot  during  the  same  period. 

'In  support  of  the  view  that  leguminous  plants  do  possess  a  superior  power  of 
reliance  upon  the  atmosphere  for  their  nitrogen,  and,  indeed,  that  it  is  to  this  pro- 
perty that  they  materially  owe  their  efficacy  in  rotation  with  grain,  we  may  refer 
to  the  admirable  investigations  into  the  chemistry  of  agriculture  of  M.  Boussingault. 
His  experiments,  however,  have  not  received  the  attention  which  they  merit  from  the 
agriculturists  of  this  country ;  probably  on  account  of  the  small  amounts  of  produce 
which  he  obtained.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  his  investigation  had  for  its  object 
to  explain  the  practices  of  agriculture  as  he  found  them  in  his  own  locality,  before 
attempting  to  deviate  from  its  established  rules.  M.  Boussingault  states  the  rotation 
usually  adopted  at  Bechelbronn,  and  throughout  the  greater  part  of  Alsace,  to  be  as 
follows : — 

"  Potatoes  or  beet-root ; "       "Wheat;"       "Clover;"  "Wheat;" 

and  that  the  average  of  wheat  so  obtained  is,  after  potatoes  19^  bushels,  after  beet-root 
17  bushels,  and  after  clover  24  bushels.  Now  we  find  by  reference  to  his  table  that  the 
first  crop  of  wheat,  grain,  and  straw  removed  17  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  and  24  lbs.  of 
potash  and  soda  ;  the  following  clover  crop,  18  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  and  77  lbs.  of 
potash  and  soda ;  and  after  this  removal  of  alkalis  and  phosphates  by  the  clover, 
a  larqer  crop  of  wheat  is  obtained.  Surely  it  would  seem  impossible  to  reconcile  this 
result  with  a  theory  which  supposes  tho  produce  of  wheat  to  rise  and  fall  with  the 
quantity  of  minerals  available  within  the  soil.  If,  however,  wo  admit  that  the  first 
crop  of  wheat  could  not  take  up  the  mineral  matters  existing  in  the  soil  for  want  ot 
nitrogenous  supply,  and  that  tho  clover  crop,  not  being  so  dependent  upon  supplied 
nitrogen,  was  able  to  take  up  the  minerals  required  for  its  growth,  and  that  it  more- 
over left  in  the  soil  sufficient  ammonia  or  its  equivalent  of  nitrogen  in  some  form  to 
rive  the  increased  crop  of  wheat,  we  have  a  much  moro  consistent  and  probable  solu- 
tion of  the  results.  There  is  littlo  doubt  that  M.  Boussingault  could  have  increased 
his  produce  of  wheat  by  means  of  ammoniacal  salts  :  whether  he  could  have  done  so 
economically  is  another  question,  dependmg  of  course  upon  the  relative  prices  of  gram 
and  ammonia. 
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'  The  striking  effect  of  phosphoi-ic  acid  upon  tlio  growth  of  the  turnip,  indeed,  is  ,i 
fact  so  well  known  to  every  intelligent  agriculturist  in  Great  Britain,  that  it  would 
seem  quite  superfluous  to  attempt  to  illustrate  it  by  any  direct  experiments  of  our 
own.  However,  as  Professor  Liebig  has  again,  in  the  recent  edition  of  his  '  Letters,' 
expressed  an  opinion  entirely  inconsistent  with  such  a  result,  we  will  refer  to  one  or 
two  of  the  results  obtained  in  our  experimental  tm-nip-field,  which  bear  on  the  opinion 
he  has  reiterated  as  follows : — thus,  speaking  of  the  exhaustion  of  phosphate  of  lime 
and  alkaline  phosphates  by  the  sale  of  flour,  cattle,  &c.,  he  says : — "  It  is  certain  that 
this  incessant  removal  of  the  phosphates  must  tend  to  exhaust  the  land  and  diminish 
its  capability  of  producing  grain.  The  fields  of  Great  Britain  are  in  a  state  of  pro- 
gressive exhaustion  from  this  cause,  as  is  proved  by  the  rapid  extension  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  turnips  and  mangold-wurzel,  plants  which  contain  the  least  amount  of  the 
phosphates,  and  therefore  require  the  sjiallest  quantity  for  their  develop- 
ment." Now  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  however  small  the  quantity  of  phosphates 
contained  in  the  turnip,  the  successful  cultivation  of  it  is  more  dependent  upon  a  large 
supply  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  manure  than  that  of  any  other  crop. 

'In  the  following  Table,  then,  is  given  the  amount  of  bulb,  from  1843  to  1850. 

First,  the  continuously  unmanured  plot : — 

Secondly,  that  with  a  large  amount  of  the  superphosphate  of  lime  alone  each  year ;  and 
Thirdly,  that  with  a  very  liberal  supply  of  potash,  with  some  soda  and  magnesia'  also 
in  addition  to  superphosphate  of  lime. 


Years 

Plot  continuously 
unmanured 

Plot  with 
Superphosphate  of  Lime 
alone  every  year 

Plot  with 
superphosphate  of  lime 
and  mixed  alkalis 

1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 

tons  cwts.    qrs.  lbs. 
4       3       3  2 
2       4  10 
0     13       2  24 

•  • •             •  •  • 

•  •  •             •  ■  ■ 

•  • •             ••  • 

tons    cwts.    qrs.  lbs. 
12       3       2  8 
7     14       3  0 
12     13       3  12 
1      18       0  0 
5     11       0  1 

10  11       0  8 
3      15       0  0 

11  9       0  0 

tons    cwts.    qrs.  lbs. 

11  17       2  0 
5      13       2  0 

12  12       2  8 
3      10       1  20 
5      16       0  0 
9      14       2  0 
3      13      .2  8 
9       7       1  12 

Totals  . 

65     16       1  1 

62       5       1  20 

Means  . 

8      4       2  4 

7     15       2  20 

It  is  seen,  then,  that  in  the  third  season,  viz.  1845,  the  produce  of  the  unmanured 
plot  IS  reduced  to  a  few  hundredweights,  and  since  that  period  the  size  of  the  bulbs  had 
been  such  that  they  had  not  been  considered  worth  weighing.  On  the  other  hand  on 
the  plot  with  superphosphate  of  lime  alone  for  eight  successive  years,  we  have  an  aver- ' 
age  produce  of  about  8^  tons  of  bulb !  varying  however  exceedingly  year  by  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  season.  We  see,  too,  that  by  the  addition  to  superphosphate  of  lime  of 
a  large  quantity  of  the  alkalis,  much  greater  than  could  be  taken  off  in  the  crop,  the 
average  produce  is  not  so  great  by  nearly  half  a  ton  as  by  the  superphosphate  of  lime 
LT.;  1.  be  admitted  that  this  extraordinary  effect  of  superphosphate  of  lime 

S  Z  irl'Tf  .1  f°-.^^  '"^''^  ^''"^^y  supplying  in  it  the  actual  constituents 
77ro.P«.prnf;i?r  J    .     ril  ^Pe^i'"^!  '^ge°<^y     developing  the  assimilative 

s™ho,I?t^^  -^^^  ^'"'"^^^^^  ^^'^  ^^^^  i°  the  case  where  the 

superphosphate  ofhnie  IS  at  once  neutralised  by  alkaUs  artificially  supplied,  the  efficacy 

father  ^^^^^.^Tw  f?!^  \  '^T^^  ^^o"^  this  agaik,  we  would 

-Jv   J  '*'      ^}^-  P'^^sP^oi-ic  acid,  as  such,  cannot  be  due  merely  to  the 
liberation  within  the  soil  of  it«  alkalis,  or  we  should  suppose  that  the  artificial  sup- 
ply of  these  would  at  least  have  been  attended  ^vith  some  increase  of  produce.  But 
th/Jlnf  1      ?f '      ^thf  anding  that  by  means  of  superphosphate  of  lime  alone 
there  has  been  taken  from  the  land  more  of  the  alkalis  in  which  the  ash  of  the  turnip 
f    ^ "^"''^  ^'^^  '''^''^^        been  lost  to  it  in  a  century  under  the  ordinal? 
course  of  rotation  and  home  manimng !    Collateral  experiments  also  clearly  prove  the 
niportance  of  a  liberal  supply  of  organic  substance  rich  in  mrJo«_which  aWs  con 
a  ns  a  considerable  quantity  of  nitrogen  also-if  we  would  in  practical  ScuC; 
increase  the  yield  much  beyond  the  amount  which  can  be  obtained  by  minerafnrnures 
alone,     i  th,^,  conditions  being  fulfilled,  the  direct  supply  of  nitrogen  on  the  oS 
hand  IS  by  no  means  so  generally  essential.  And  it  iswhfre  we  have  provided  a  libSS 
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supply  of  constituents  for  organic  formations,  in  addition  to  the  mineral  manures,  that 
we  have  found  the  use  of  alkalis  not  to  be  without  effect. 

'  But  it  is  at  any  rate  certfiin  that  phosphoric  acid,  though  it  forms  so  small  a  pro- 
portion of  the  ash  of  the  turnip,  has  a  very  striking  effect  on  its  growth  wlien  applied 
as  manure ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  tliut  the  extended  cultivation  of  root  crops  in 
Great  Britain  cannot  be  due  to  the  deficiency  of  this  substance  for  the  growth  of 
corn,  and  to  the  less  dependence  upon  it  of  the  root  crops,  as  supposed  by  Baron  Liebig. 

'  These  curious  and  interesting  facts  in  relation  to  the  growth  of  turnips,  as  well  as 
those  which  have  been  given  in  reference  to  wlieat  and  to  the  leguminous  crops,  are  suffi- 
cient to  prove  how  impossible  it  is  to  form  correct  opinions  on  agricultural  chemistry 
without  the  guidance  of  direct  experiment  in  the  field.  And  we  are  convinced  that  if 
Baron  Liebig  had  watched  the  experiments  which  we  have  had  in  progress  during  the 
last  eight  years,  he  would  long  ago  have  arrived  at  conclusions  in  the  mam  agreeing 
with  those  to  which  we  have  been  irresistibly  led.  • 

'So  much,  then,  for  the  results  of  experiments  in  the  field,  and  for  the  considerations 
In  relation  to  the  functional  actions  of  plants,  as  bearing  upon  the  character  of  the 
manure  required  for  their  growth  in  a  course  of  practical  agriculture,^  Let  us  now 
consider  for  a  few  moments  what  really  are  the  main  and  characteristic  ffeatures  ot 
practical  agriculture,  as  most  generally  followed  in  this  country. 

'  Let  us  suppose  that  the  rotation  adopted  is  that  of  Turnips,  Barley,  Clover,  Wheat : 
that  the  turnips  and  clover  are  consumed  upon  the  farm  by  stock,  and  that  the  meat 
thus  produced,  40  bushels  of  barley,  and  30  bushels  of  wheat,  are  all  the  exports  froni 
the  farm ;  the  manure  from  the  consumed  turnips  and  clover,  and  the  straw,  both  ot 
barley  and  of  wheat,  being  retained  on  the  .farm.    We  have  m  this  case,  by  the  sale  of 
grainf  a  loss  of  minerals  to  each  acre  of  the  farm  of  only  20  to  24  lbs.  of  potass 
and  soda,  and  26  to  30  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  in  the  centre  of  the  rotation,  or  an 
average  of  5  to  6  lbs.  of  potass  and  soda,  and  6h  to  74  lbs.  of  phosphoric  a^id  per 
acre  per  annum.    In  the  sale  of  the  animals  there  would  of  course  be  an  additional 
loss  of  phosphoric  acid,  though  especially  if  ^o^^reeding-stock  were  kept  tiiis  woul^^^^^ 
even  much  less  considerable  than  in  that  of  the  grain  ;  and  the  amount  of  the  alkalis 
thus  sent  off  the  farm  would,  according  to  direct  expericients  of  our  own  upon  ^a^ve^; 
bullocks,  lambs,  sheep,  and  pigs,  probably  be  only  about  one-fourth  t^f  f  ^he  phos 
^horic  acid     It  has,  however,  long  been  decided  in  practical  agriculture  that  phos- 
acid  may  be  adVantageously  provided  in  the  purchase  of  bones  or  other  phospha- 
tic  m™  t Wh  in  practice  these  are  not  found  applicable  as  a  direct  manure  for 
he  whearc;op   fnd  as^we  have  already  said,  even  when        Tv  of  ?^a'L^^^^^^^ 
efficacy  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  merely  as  supplying  a  sufficiency  of  that  substance  to 

'^I7clEi!^tS■if  the  theory  of  Baron  Liebig  simply  implies  that  the  grow- 
ing plant  must  hkve  within  its  reach'a  sufficiency  of  the  .-i^/^V't  -Tut  i?  o"  he 
it  is  to  be  built  up,  we  fully  and  entirely  assent  to  so  evident  a  truism ;  but  if,  on  the 
otW  hand  he  wouT^  have  it  understood  that  it  is  of  the  mineral  constituents  as 
would  K'iSfound  in  the  ashes  of  the  exported  produce,  that  our  soils  are  defi- 
JZtvemZTto^^^^^  constituents,  and  that,  in  the  present  condition  of  agriculture 
•  ?n  Sreft  Britain  "  we  cannot  increase  the  fertility  of  our  fields  by  a  supply  of  nitro- 

Le,  and  all  sorts  of  refuse  matters  found  or  produced      Jhe  farm. 

In  the  second  division  we  find  guano,  t°"«.-^;f '  ^^^^^^ 
ammonia;  also  the  waste  of  ^l-gj^-f^^f bkf^se  super: 
wool  waste,  and  other  refuse  materials  of  f  ^t;""  ^'^Jf  J^^^ 
phosphate  of  lime,  blood  manure,  and  a  6^^^^^:^"%°^^^  p^^ose  of  supplying 
Lw  'extensively  manufactured  in  manure  works^^^  f^^^^^ 

farmers  with  special  chemical  _  fertihsers,  such  ^^^^  ^Ta  ereat  variet^^  different 
manure,  &c.  The  term  artiflcia  manure  thus  "^cludos  a  great  v  y  ^^^^^^ 
materials,  and  is  frequently  appbed  to  P^^f^^s  which,  h^^^^^^^  ^^.^^^  ^ 

much  more  natural  than  farmyard  manure,  in  tho  s^'l^^^'^^  ^  rphe  evident  anomaly 
certain  amount  of  skill  is  required  °n  the  Paf  "VsoLTS  sal  petre)  as  artificial 
of  considering  guano,  bones,  blood,  and  mtrate  of  soda  (OhUi  saitpeue; 
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manures,  has  led  some  agricultural  writers  to  describe  tliem  under  natural  manures. 
Again,  others  apply  the  term  artificial  only  to  compound  saline  manuring  mixtures, 
such  as  wheat-  and  grass-manures,  or  to  manures  the  preparation  of  which  necessitates 
a  certain  acquaintance  with  chemical  principles  and  the  use  of  chemical  agents.  All 
tliis  confusion  can  be  avoided  entirely,  if  manures,  instead  of  being  divided  into 
natural  and  artificial,  were  separated  into  home-made  manures,  that  is,  manures  pro- 
duced from  the  natural  resources  of  the  farm,  and  into  imported  maniires,  that  is, 
fertilisers  which  are  introduced  on  the  farm  from  foreign  sources. 

The  term  'artificial,'  more  appropriately,  is  given  to  all  simple  or  compound 
fertilisers  in  the  production  of  which  human  art  has  been  instrumental.  In  this  signi- 
fication we  shall  use  the  term  '  artificial  manure.' 

Not  many  years  ago  farmyard  manure  was  universally  considered  the  only  efficient 
fertiliser  to  restore  the  fertility  of  land,  impaired  by  a  succession  of  crops.  Eecent 
agricultural  experience,  however,  has  shown  that,  in  a  great  measure,  artificial 
manures  may  be  employed  with  advantage  instead  of  yard  manure,  nay,  that  in  several 
-  respects  artificial  manures  are  preferable  to  ordinary  dung.  Indeed,  the  present 
advanced  state  of  British  agriculture  is  intimately  connected  with  the  success  with 
which  artificial  manures  have  been  introduced  into  the  ordinary  routine  on  the  farm. 

The  variety  of  artificials  iu  present  use  amongst  English  farmers  is  very  great. 
Some,  like  well  prepared  samples  of  superphosphate,  are  unquestionably  manures 
distinguished  for  high  fertilising  properties ;  others  are  less  efficacious,  or  of  a  doubt- 
fid  character;  and  not  a  few  hardly  repay  the  cost  of  carriage  beyond  a  distance  of  10 
miles.  The  fact  that  in  almost  every  market-town  artificial  manures  are  sold,  which, 
if  not  altogether  worthless,  offer,  to  say  the  least,  no  profitable  investment  to  the 
occupier  of  land,  shows  plainly  that  the  principles  which  ought  to  regulate  the  manu- 
facture of  artificial  manures  are  not  eo  generally  understood  as  it  is  desirable  they 
should  be.  In  comparison  with  other  branches  of  industrial  art,  the  manufactiu;e  of 
manures  is  comparatively  simple,  and  involves  no  very  expensive  machinery  beyond 
steam-power  for  the  pulverisation  of  the  raw  materials  ;  nor  does  it  necessitate  exten- 
sive practical  experience,  or  the  possession  of  a  large  stock  of  chemical  knowledge,  on 
the  part  of  the  manufacturer.  The  limits  of  this  article  preclude  the  detailed  'de- 
scription of  all  the  artificial  manures  that  find  their  way  at  present  into  the  manure 
market ;  nor  does  it  appear  to  us  necessary  to  mention  in  detail  the  various  propor- 
tions in  which  the  numerous  refuse  materials  used  by  manure-makers  may  be  blended 
together  into  efficacious  fertilisers ;  for  a  manufacturer  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  artificial  maniu-es,  and  the  legitimate  uses  to  which  they  ought  to 
be  applied,  will  find  little  or  no  difficulty  when  working  up  into  artificial  manures  the 
raw  materials  or  refuse  matters  for  the  acquirement  of  which  a  particular  locality 
may  offer  pecuhar  advantages.  A  right  conception  of  the  relative  commercial  and 
agricultural  value  of  the  diffijrent  constituents  that  enter  into  the  composition  of 
manures  is  the  chief  desideratum  for  the  manufacturer  of  artificial  manure  Wo 
therefore  propose  to  refer,  in  the  following  pages,  briefly  to  the  more  important  prin- 
ciples which  ought  to  be  kept  steadily  in  view  in  estabUshments  erected  for  the  supply 
01  artificial  fertilisers.  •  ^ 

The  high  esteem  in  which  good  farmyard  manure  is  held  by  practical  men,  its  uni- 
Srlv  w"'-''  "P°°  f.l^ost  every  kind  of  crop,  and  the  economical  advantages 

with  which  It  IS  usually  applied  to  the  land,  have  induced  many  to  regard  farmyard 
\  model  which  the  manufactm-er  of  artificial  mani^e  should  end eavoui- 
and^rT^l.Hnn  •       P^-°P°sition  is  wrong  in  principle,  as  will  be  shown  presently, 
fnrml  .^^  ^^anure-works  has  led  to  disappointment  and  ruin.    It  would  be 

Monl  t^  Zf^f.  '°  l^'  "^^^'^  ^  °f  the  peculiar  merits  that 

m-inufas     Fanh        > ''°'^v*°  '°'"P^''  ^'^^  ^^l^^bited  by  artificial 

Zrinn  fl,?  '^'T.P^n'l^'f  ™'"t'  ^°<i  disadvantages,  upon  which  we  need  not 

1^?  1 ?  ^'}^  ^''  ^°^°^«^'  Properly  comprehen.ling  what  is 
S  InnrlT  ^  ^  good  artificial  manure,  if  we  inquire"^  briefly  into  the  coSpositiou 
nr  V.  ll  ^^T'-  ,  We  therefore  subjoin  an  analysis,  made  some  time  ago  bv 
Dr_Voelck6r,  of  well-rotted  farmyard  manure  (see  next  page)  •-  ^  ^ 

Farmyard  manure  contains  all  the  constituents  which  our  cultivated  crops  require 
tTrw^'"^''''-'".'  ri-  '^'^y  description  of  agricultural  p3ce^  As 

ZZ.  r^'f  fertihsmg  substances  are  concerned,  we  find  in  farmyard  manure 
potosh,soda,  lime,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  phosphoric  acid,  sulphuricldd  TydrS 
S^:^rriSopr°       '  -^^-t,  an  the  minerals  that  are  fou'nd  in  the  Xs  of 

rr^I^invTr'h/"-^'"''^^  substances,  we  find  in  farmyard  manure  some  which  are 
readily  soluble  m  water,  and  conta  n  ng  a  large  portion  of  iii>p,iry«n 
insoluble  in  water,  and  containing,  comparatively  EkTug  a  s3Ur  f°  ^''^ 
nitrogen.    The  former  readily  yifld  anfmonia,  t'heTaS^bci^a^^^^^^^  t 
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the  formation  of  Immic  acids,  and  sirailar  organic  compounds.  These  organic  acids 
eoiistituto  the  mixture  of  organic  matters,  which  in  practice  pass  under  tha  name  of 
humus. 

Composition  of  Farmyard  Betted  Bung  {Horses',  Cows',  and  Pigs'),  in  100  parts. 


Water  7542 

Soluble  organic  matter '  3-71 

Soluble  inorganic  matter  (ash) : — 

Soluble  silica  '254 

Thosphate  of  lime  •382 

Lime  "117 

Magnesia  "047 

Potash  -446 

Soda    .  -023 

Chloride  of  sodium  "037 

Sulphuric  acid  "OoS 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss  "106 

  1-47 

Insoluble  organic  matter  -  ,     .      .       .       .      .      .      .  12'82 

Insoluble  inorganic  matter  (ash) : — 

Soluble  silica  1-424 

Insoluble  silica  I'OlO 

Oxides  of  iron  and  alumina,  with  phosphates       .  '947 

Containing  phosphoric  acid  ("274) 

Equal  to  bone-earth  ('573) 

Lime  1'667 

Magnesia  "091 

Potash  "04:5 

Soda  -038 

Sulphuric  acid  '063 

Carbonic  acid  and  loss  1"295 

  6-58 


100-00 


Farmvard  manure  thus  is  a  perfect  manure,  for  experience  and  analysis  alike 
show  that  it  contains  all  the  fertilising  constituents  required  by  plants,  m  states  of 
combination  which  appear  to  be  especially  favourable  to  the  luxuriant  growth  of  our 

"  On  most  farms  the  supply  of  common  yard  manure  is  inadequate  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  modern  system  of  high  farming.  Hence  the  endeayour  of  enterprising 
men  to  supply  this  deficiency  by  converting  various  refuse  materials  into  substitutes 
for  farmya^d^manure.  Artificial  manures  likely  to  approach  farmyard  manure  in 
Zir  action  should  contain  all  the  elements  in  the  latter,  and  in  a  stete  oi  combina- 
^oT  in  Xch  tC  are  neither  too  soluble  nor  too  insoluble  ;  for  it  is  eviden  that  a 
St  can  grow  luxuriantly,  and  come  to  perfect  maturity  only  when  all  the  elements 
necessary  forTts  existence  are  presented  to  it  in  a  state  in  which  they  can  be  assimi- 

'''St\tqSon  arises.  Is  it  desirable  to  produce  by  art  perfect  substitutes  for 
common  dung  ?   We  think  not,  for  the  following  reasons :— 

I^the  first  place,  well-rotted  dung  contains  in  round  numbers  two-thirds  of  ts 
it  nf  water  and  only  one-third  of  its  weight  of  dry  matter.    A  large  bulk  tliero- 
7ore^  coftaTns  c'o™         speaking,  but  a  'small  proportion  of  fertihsing-matter.s. 
?    ™^  ?onroTmanurewe  haveto  2  tons  of  water  ;  and  it  may 

t  S  assorted  tlTt  no  m^^^^^  howeVer  efiicacious  it  maybe  in  a  dry  condition 
t^irbf  foS  an  e^^^^^^^      substitute  for  farmyard  manure,  if  it  cannot  be  produced  in 

^  T^tZS^'^^^^rS^^^^  preponderate  in  farmyard  manure 
be  readily  obtained  almost  everywhere  at  a  cheap  rate.   If,  theretore,  tnesc  inexpen 
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sivo  and  moi'e  -widely  distributed  substances  are  dispensed  -with  in  compounding  a 
manure,  and  those  are  selected  which  occur  in  soils  only  in  minute  quantities,  a  very 
valuable  and  efficacious  fertiliser  is  obtained,  which  possesses  the  great  advantage  of 
containing  in  a  small  bulk  all  the  essential  fertilising  substances  of  a  large  mass  of 
home-made  dung. 

That  the  effect  which  every  description  of  manure  is  capable  of  producing  depends 
on  its  composition  is  self-evident ;  and  as  the  different  constituents  which  generally 
enter  into  the  composition  of  manures  produce  different  effects  upon  vegetation,  it  is 
of  primary  importance  to  the  manufacturer  of  manure  that  he  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  special  mode  of  action  of  each  fertihsing  constituent. 

AVe  shall  therefore  make  some  observations  on  the  practical  effects,  and  the 
comparative  value,  of  the  various  constituents  that  enter  into  the  composition  of 
manures. 

To  guard  against  misapprehension,  we  would  observe  that,  in  one  sense,  all  the 
fertilising-agents  -are  alike  valuable ;  for  they  are  all  indispensable  for  the  healthy 
condition  of  our  cultivated  crops,  and  consequently  the  absence  of  one  is  attended 
with  serious  consequences,  though  all  others  may  be  present  in  abundance.  Thus 
the  deficiency  of  lime  in  the  land  is  attended  with  as  much  injury  to  the  plant 
as  that  of  phosphoric  acid.  In  this  sense  lime  is  as  valuable  as  phosphoric  acid ; 
but  inasmuch  as  lime  is  generally  found  in  most  soils  in  abundant  quantities,  or, 
if  deficient,  can  be  applied  to  the  land  economically  in  the  form  of  slaked  lime, 
marl,  shell-sand,  &c.,  its  presence  in  an  artificial  manure  is  by  no  means  a  recommen- 
dation to  it. 

The  principal  constituents  of  manures  are  : — 

1.  Nitrogen  (in  the  shape  of  ammonia,  nitric  acid,  and  nitrogenised 

organic  matters). 

2.  Phosphoric  acid  (bone-earth  and  soluble  phosphates). 

3.  Potash  (carbonate  and  silicate  of  potash). 

4.  Soda  (common  salt). 

6.  Lime  and  magnesia  (carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime  and  magnesia). 

6.  Soluble  silica. 

7.  Humus-forming  organic  matters  (vegetable  remains  of  all  kinds). 

8.  Sidphuric  acid  (sulphate  of  lime). 

9.  Chlorine  (common  salt). 

10.  Oxide  of  iron,  alumina,  silica  (clay,  earth,  and  sand). 

We  have  here  mentioned  these  constituents  in  the  order  which  expresses  their  com- 
parative  commercial  value. 

1.  Nitrogen.— 'Ih\s  element  may  be  incorporated  with  axtificial  manures  in  the 
shape  ot  ammonmcal  salts  or  niti-ates,  or  nitrogenised  organic  matters 

Ihe  cheapest  ammoniacal  salt  is  sulphate  of  ammonia  ;  the  cheapest  nitrate  is  Chili 
saltpetre,  or  nitrate  of  soda ;  hence  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  soda  are  exclu- 
JXn  ,?™^f^  ^f '''''''^f ^""^  Preparation  of  nitrogenised  manures, 
InnLi  rF  w  '^^"^r^i^tters  containing  mtrogen,  such  as  horn-shavings,  bone-dust 
woollen  rags,  blood,  glue-reftise,  &c.,  are  available. 

ciallfwhen  '^-.Tjl  these  forms  exercises  a  most  powerful  action  ya  manure,  espe- 
Tv  loScrthe  ar>Si^  '°  early  stage  of  their  growth;  at  a  later  period  of 

less  Xt^ve  Tr,rlT^  ?'°"°^  ammoniacal  salts  or  nitrate  of  soda  appears  much 
such  a?  iuano  1 J     '""'f,  ^"^'^  nitrogenised  manures, 

sucn  as  guano,  soot,  specially-prepared  wheat-manures,  &c.,  ought  to  be  annlied 

^tl^ratTgrLd^.  «P-^'—tely  after  the  y^nng 'bladf  ha^made^S^;^ 
Ammoniacal  salts,  niteate  of  soda,  and  decomposed  nitrogenised  oro-anic  matter. 

leaves  of  giants;  tfey  ifduTe'^r  Lpif 3 
luxuriant  ae\elopment  of  leaves,  and  may  therefore  be  called  leaf-Droducinn-  m- 
forcing  manm-es  Grass,  wheat,  oats,  ancl  other  cereals,  when  ™  nlT!^ 
containing  abundance  of  available  mineral  elements,  are  strikinc^lf  TeneSd  bv  n 
mti-ogenised  manure;  but,  on  account  of  their  special  action  they^lgi  rto  be  use2 
Mnth  caution  in  the  case  of  corn-crops,  and  always  more  sparingly  on  iVht  than 
:"llt?btainli  ^^"^^        -  infLioriLVle?y.at 


larmers  in  a  concentrated  state,  and  exceptionally  only.    However  useful  ZIZ 
of  ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda  may  be  in  a  particular  c^rT  T^i  f  .  ^^^ 
membered  that  generally  such  manures  produce^Senefi  ial  effects  on  !  ^- 
tion  with  mineral  matters.    If,  therefore  a  proper  amount  S^'^  '^"■^''"'r 
substances  does  not  exist  in  the  soil,  it  has  t'oT ll  iC^tri^. 
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raoniacal  salts,  nitrate  of  soda,  auimal  matters,  &c.,  are  therefore  almost  always 
blended  together  with  phosphates,  common  salj:,  gypsum,  &c.,  by  manufacturers  of 


manures. 

"Whilst  we  thus  fully  recognise  the  importance  of  the  presence  of  ammonia,  am- 
moniacal  salts,  nitrates,  or  animal  matters  furnishing  ammonia  on  decomposition  in 
manures,  especially  in  manures  for  whit^  crops,  we  cannot  agree  with  those  who 
estimate  the  entire  value  of  manuring-substances  by  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  which 
thoy  contain. 

In  a  purely  commercial  sense,  nitrogen  in  tho  shape  of  ammonia  or  nitric  acid,  or 
animal  nitrogenised  matters,  is  tho  most  valuable  fertilising  constituent,  for  it  fetches 
a  higher  price  in  the  market  than  any  other  manuring  constituent. 

2.  Phosphoric  Acid. — Next  in  importance  follows  phosphoric  acid.  This  acid  exists 
largely  in  the  grain  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  in  leguminous  seeds,  likewise  in  turnips, 
mangolds,  carrots,  in  clover,  meadow-hay,  and,  in  short,  in  every  kind  of  agricultural 
produce.  Whether  we  grow,  therefore,  a  cereal  crop  or  a  fallow  crop,  there  must  be 
phosphoric  acid  in  sufficient  quantity  in  the  soil,  or  if  insufficient  it  must  be  added  to 
the  land  in  the  shape  of  manure. 

Tho  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid  in  even  good  soils  is  very  small,  and  as  the  agri-  _ 
cultural  produce  in  almost  every  case  removes  from  the  soil  more  of  phosphoric  acid 
than  of  any  other  soil-constituent,  the  want  of  available  phosphoric  acid  makes  itself 
known  very  soon.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  quick-growing  crops,  such  as 
turnips,  mangolds,  &c.  The  whole  period  of  vegetation  of  these  green  crops  extends 
only  over  4  or  5  months,  and  the  fibrous  roots  of  these  crops  are  unable  to  penetrate, 
like  wheat,  the  soil  to  any  considerable  depth.  For  these  reasons,  phosphoric  acid  in 
some  form  or  other  has  to  be  abundantly  supplied  to  root-crops ;  and  experience 
has  shown  that  no  description  of  fertilising  matter  benefits  roots  so  much  as  super- 
phosphate and  similar  manures,  which  contain  phosphate  of  lime  in  a  state  in  which 
it  is  readily  assimilated  by  plants.  .     ,      ,        c  \,       i  * 

In  artificial  manures  phosphoric  acid  commonly  occurs  in  the  shape  ot  bone-dust, 
boiled  bones,  bone-shavings  (refuse  of  knife-handle  makers,  turners  of  ivory,  button- 
makers,  &c.),  or  in  the  state  of  biphosphate  of  lime,  purposely  manufactured  from 
bone  materials  or  from  phosphatic  minerals.  .  . 

The  phosphate  of  lime  which  occurs  in  fresh  bones,  practically  speaking,  is  insoluble 
in  -water.  In  -water  charged  wdth  carbonic  acid)  and  still  more  so  m  water  containing 
some  ammonia,  it  is  more  soluble  than  in  pure  water.  On  fermenting  bone-dust  in 
heaps  it  becomes  a  much  more  effective  manm-e.  Such  fermented  bone-dust  is  added 
•with  much  benefit  to  general  artificial  manures.  _      j?   i,     i,  <. 

All  really  good  artificial  manures  should  contain  a  fair  proportion  of  phospHate— 
say  from  25  to  40  per  cent.,  according  to  the  uses  for  which  the  manure  is  intended. 
Generally  speaking,  manures  for  turnips,  and  root-crops  in  general,  should  be  ricli  in 
phosphates  especially  soluble  phosphates  (biphosphate  of  lime) ;  such  manures  need 
not  contain  more  than  1  to  U  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  and,  when  used  on  land  in  a 
tolerably  good  agricultural  condition,  ammonia  can  be  altogether  omitted  in  tne 
manure  without  fear  of  deteriorating  the  efficacy  of  the  manure.  ...     .  ^ 

3  Potash  -Salts  of  potash  unquestionably  are  valuable  fertilising  constituents,  for 
Dotash  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  ashes  of  all  crops  Koot-crops  es- 
SlVreqSre  ^^^^  hence  these  crops  are  much  benefited  by  wood-ashes, 

burnt  clav  liquid  manure,  and  other  fertilisers  containing  much  potash. 

The  comS    resoxu-ces  of  potash  are  limited,  and  salts  of  potash  have  generally 
been  far  tTeipensive  to  be  employed  largely  in  the  manufactui-e  of  artificial  manures. 
Sunately  potash  exists  abundantly  inmost  soils  conteming  a  fair  proportion  of  clay. 
£  want  tScial  manures  thereU  is  not  P-eived,  at  least  n^^ 
dPf^ree  in  which  the  deficiency  of  phosphates  m  a  manure  would  be  felt    Ut  late  years, 
rowever  vriuable  deposits  of  potash-salts  have  been  discovered  at  Stassfurt  in  Prussian 

Salony  anSv^^^^^^^^^ 

''7ST-^Salta~\re  much  less  efficacious  fertilising  matters  than  salts  of 
r^i^c^f  There  are  few  soils  which  do  not  contain  naturally  enough  soda,  in  one 

tKtfsatisfy  the  -t^efinl^^S^ 
However,  common  salt  is  largely  employed  m  it  is-  one  of  the 

if  it  does  no  goo<l.  it^'^-tainly  does  no  harm;  a^^^^     £  e  °  en^^^^^^ 
cheapest  diluents  which  can  be  employed  for  reducing  tne  exp  continental 
fertilising  mixtures  to  a  price  at  which  they  can  be  sold  «/;™'g;„i;^;/X,e  tiie 
districts  ?ommon  salt  proves  more  efficacious  as  a  '"f  ^^^^^^^^^^  S^^^^ 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea  fovijs  Ui.  majo^^^^^^^ 
by  tho  winds  is  carried  landwards  witli  the  spray  oi  tnt  ooi  j 


tances. 
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Salt,  however,  even  in  England,  is  usefully  applied  to  '"1^^;.;"!';' 
largely  into  the  composition  of  most  artificial  manures  expressly  prepared  lor  ti"s  c.op. 

5  Lime  and  Magnesia.-All  plants  require  lime  and  magnesia  in  smaller  or  larger 
quantities.    Many  soils  contain  lime  in  superabundance  ;  in  others  'Vl     ,  i  ,i; 
the  latter  soils  it  must  be  added.    This  can  be  done  by  lime-compost,  by  slaked  iime 
by  marl,  shell-sand,  or  gypsum.    All  these  calcareous  ^'-^^^^f /If 
everywhere,  for  lime  and  magnesia  are  among  the  most  widely  distributed,  ana  most 

abundant  mineral  substances.  .    .  ,  i     i  i  ^^  -o 

The  addition  of  chalk,  marl,  and  even  gypsum,  to  artificial  manures,  should  tnore- 

fore  be  avoided  as  mucli  as  possible.  , 
At  the  best,  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime  in  artificial  manures  must  be  regarded 

as  diluents.  .  .         ,    ,     •,  /. 

6.  Sohible  Silica— The  artificial  supply  of  soluble  sihca  to  the  land,  as  far  as  our 
present  experience  goes,  has  done  no  good  -whatever  to  cereals,  the  straw  of  -whicli 
soluble  silica  is  supposed  to  strengthen. 

In  the  absence  of  reliable  practical  experiments  "with  soluble  silica,  we  cannot 
vi'Uture  to  recommend  the  use  of  silicate  of  soda  or  soluble  silica  to  manure-mannfac- 

turers.  •  j.  r 

7.  Organic  substances;  Humus. — The  importance  of  organic  matters  free  from 
nitrogen,  as  fertilising  agents,  is  very  trifling.  Formerly  the  value  of  a  manure  was 
estimuted  by  the  amount  of  organic  matter  it  contained,  and  little  or  no  diiFerenoc 
was  made  whether  the  organic  matter  contained  nitrogen  or  not.  Under  gooil  culti- 
vation, the  organic  matter  in  the  soil  regularly  increases  from  year  to  year ;  there 
exist?  therefore  no  necessity  of  supplying  it  in  the  shape  of  manure. 

In  artificial  manures  we  should  certainly  exclude  all  substances  that  merely  add  to 
the  bulk,  without  enhancing  the  real  fertilising  value  of  the  manure.  Peat,  saw-dnSt, 
and  similar  organic  matters,  &c.,  are  useful  to  the  manure-maker  only  as  diluents 
and  absorbents  of  moisture. 

8.  Sulphuric  acid  is  another  constituent  of  manure,  which  possesses  little  value. 
In  artificial  manures  sulphuric  acid  chiefly  occurs  as  gypsum. 

9.  Chlorine. — Exists  in  manures  principally  as  salt. 

10.  Oxide  of  Iron,  Alumina,  Silica. — These  constituents  exist  sometimes  in  manures 
in  the  shape  of  burnt-clay,  earth,  brick-dust,  and  sand. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  good  artificial  manures  should  contain  as 
little  as  possible  of  these  matters. 

It  will  appear  from  the  preceding  observations,  that  nitrogen  in  the  shape  of  am- 
moniacal  salts,  nitric  acid  or  decomposed  animal  matters,  and  phosphoric  acid  are  the 
most  valuable'  fertilising  constituents. 

The  manufacturers  of  artificial  manure  should  therefore  endeavour : 

1.  To  produce  manures  containing  as  little  water  as  possible. 

2.  To  incorporate  as  much  of  nitrogenised  organic  matters,  or  ammoniacal  salts,  or 
nitrates  and  phosphates,  in  general  manuring  mixtures,  as  is  possible  at  tbe  price  at 
which  artificial  manures  are  usually  sold. 

3.  To  avoid  as  much  as  possible  gypsum,  salt,  peat-mould,  chalk,  and  other  sub- 
stances that  chiefly  add  to  the  bulk,  without  increasing  the  efficacy,  of  the  manures. 

He  should  also  endeavour  to  produce  uniform  finely-pulverised  articles,  that  run 
readily  through  th,e  manure  drill. 

It  likewise  devolves  on  the  manufacturer  of  manures  to  render  more  effective, 
that  is  to  say,  more  rapid  and  energetic  in  their  action,  refuse  materials  which  may 
remain  inactive  in  the  soil  for  years  before  they  entei  into  decomposition,  and  to 
reduce  by  chemical  means  into  a  more  convenient  state  for  assimilation,  raw  materials^ 
which  like  coprolites,  apatite,  &c.,  produce  little  or  no  beneficial  effects  upon  vegeta- 
tion, even  when  added  to  the  land  in  a  flnely-powdered  condition. 

At  the  present  time,  two  classes  of  artificial  manures  maybe  distinguished:  1, 
general  manures,  i.e.  manures  which  profess  to  suit  equally  well  every  kind  of  agri- 
cultural produce ;  and  2,  special  manures,  i.e.  manures  specially  prepared  for  a  par- 
ticular crop  only. 

The  requirements  of  different  crops,  or  perhaps,  more  correctly  speaking,  the  con- 
ditions that  regulate  the  assimilation  of  food,  vary  so  much,  that  we  doubt  the 
policy  of  manure-makers  to  prepare  general  artificial  manures.  At  the  same  time,  ws' 
doubt  the  necessity  of  preparing  artificial  manures  for  every  description  of  crop 
Special  manures  are  extremely  useful  to  farmers,  if  they  are  prepared  by  intelligent 
manufacturers,  who  possess  sufficient  chemical  knowledge  to  take  advantage  of 
every  improvement  that  is  made  in  manufacturing  chemistry,  and  at  the  same  time- 
know  sufficient  of  agriculture  to  understand  what  is  really  Avanted  in  a  soil  In  other 
words,  except  a  manufacturer  is  a  good  practical  chemist  and  a  tolerably  good  farmer, 
he  will  not  be  able  properly  to  adapt  the  composition  of  special  fertilisers  to  tli^ 
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naturo  of  the  soil,  and  tho  peculiar  mode  of  treatment  which  the  land  has  received 
on  the  part  of  tho  farmer. 

However,  nearly  all  special  artificial  mannres,  generally  speaking,  maybe  arranged 
uncier  two  hoads.  They  are  cither:  1.  Nitrogonised  Manures,  or,  2.  Phosphatic 
Mamu-cs.  Tho  first  may  bo  used  with  almost  equal  advantage  for  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
for  rye,  and  on  good  land  likewise  for  grass.  The  second  are  cliiefly  used  for  root-crops. 

Nitrogenised  artificial  manures  frequently  are  notliing  more  than  guano,  diluted  with 
gypsum,  salt,  peat-mould,  earth,  &c.  In  fact,  guano  is  the  cheapest  amnioniacal 
manure;  for  which  reason  it  is  so  largely  employed  for  compounding  low-priced 
wheat-manures,  grass-manures,  &c.  &c. 

Good  manures  for  cereals  may  bo  made  by  blending  together  fine  bone-dust,  or 
bone-dust  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  salt,  and  gypsum. 
These  manures  will  be  the  better  the  more  sulphate  of  ammonia  they  contain.  In 
1873  we  imported  70,055  tons  of  bones  of  animals  and  fish  for  this  purpose. 
_  Tiu-nip-manures,  and  artificial  manures  for  root-crops  in  general,  consist  prin- 
cipally of  dissolved  bones,  or  dissolved  coprolites  and  other  mineral  phosphates. 
They  are,  in  fact,  superphosphates  of  various  degrees  of  concentration.  The  more 
soluble  phospliate  a  root-manure  contains,  the  better  is  it  adapted  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  used. 

Most  samples  of  superphosphate  contain  little  or  no  ammonia,  or  nitrogenised 
organic  matters. 

Elood-manure  is  a  superphosphate,  in  the  preparation  of  which  some  blood  is  used. 

In  preparing  superphosphate  from  bones,  it  is  essential  that  they  should  be  reduced 
to  fine  dust.  This  is  moistened  with,  about  ^  its  weight  of  water,  after  which  another 
third  to  one  half  of  brown  sulphuric  acid  is  added.  The  pasty  mass  is  allowed  to 
cool,  in  the  mixing  vessel,  or  when  large  quantities  are  prepared,  the  semi-liquid 
mass  in  the  mixer  is  run  out  still  hot,  fresh  quantities  of  bone-dust,  water,  and  acid 
are  put  in  the  mixer,  and  after  6  or  10  minutes  the  contents  allowed  to  run  out,  and  a 
fresh  quantity  prepared  as  before.  The  successive  mixings  are  all  kept  together  in  one 
heap  for  1  or  2  months ;  the  heap  is  then  turned  over,  and  if  necessary,  the  partially- 
dissolved  bones  are  passed  through  a  riddle. 

In  a  similar  manner,  coprolites,  bone-ash,  apatite  and  other  phosphatic  minerals  are 
treated  with  acid.  It  ought  to  be  observed,  however,  that  the  quantity  of  brown  sul- 
phuric acid  necessary  for  dissolving  coprolites  must  be  at  least  fths  of  the  weight  of 
coprolite  powder,  for  coprolites  contain  much  carbonate  of  lime,  which  neutralises  sul- 
phuric acid.  Even  75  per  cent,  of  brown  acid  are  not  always  sufliicient  to  dissolve  com- 
pletely coprolite  powder,  and  as  the  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  coprolites  and 
phosphatic  minerals  varies  considerably,  it  cannot  be  stated  definitely  what  amount  of 
oil  of  Aatriol  should  be  used  in  every  case.  The  safest  plan,  therefore,  for  the  manu- 
facturer is,  to  ascertain  from  time  to  time  whether  the  proportion  of  acid  which  he 
has  used  has  converted  nearly  the  whole  of  the  insoluble  phosphates  in  coprolites  into 
soluble  phosphates,  and  if  necessary  to  add  more  acid.  In  the  case  of  bone-dust,  it 
does  not  matter  if  the  whole  of  the  bone-earth  is  not  rendered  soluble  ;  bones  even  par- 
tially acted  upon  by  oil  of  vitriol,  become  sufficiently  soluble  in  the  soil  to  prove  effi- 
cacious for  the  turnip  crop.  But  the  case  is  different,  if  mineral  phosphates,  such  as 
apatite  or  coprolite  powder,  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  superphosphate.  In- 
soluble phosphates  in  the  shape  of  coprolite  powder  are  not  worth  anything  in  an  arti- 
ficial manure,  for  they  are  too  insoluble  to  be  taken  up  by  the  turnip  crop.  It  is 
therefore  essential  to  employ  a  quantity  of  acid,  which  is  amply  sufficient  to  convert 
the  whole  of  the  insoluble  phosphate  of  lime  in  coprolites  into  soluble,  or  biphosphate 
of  lime. — A.  V.   See  Apatite;  Copeolites;  Phosphates. 

We  exported,  in  1873,  artificial  manures  to  the  value  of  671, 550^. 

IVEAP:lz:,  or  Plane.  {Erablc,  Fr. ;  Akorn,  Ger.)  Acer  campesire,  the  English 
or  field  maple.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  compact  and  finely  veined ;  it  is  used  in 
France  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent  for  fm-niture,  and  it  makes  excellent  charcoal. 

Acer  'platanoides.  The  Norway  maple.  This  wood  is  soft,  but  being  finely  grained 
is  capable  of  receiving  a  good  polish,  and  looks  well. 

Acer  psetido-platamis.  Sycamore,  great  maple,  or  false  plane.  The  wood  is  of  a 
compact  grain,  and  does  not  warp  or  become  worm-eaten. 

Acer  sacchanm.  Sugar  maple.  This  tree  is  extensively  cultivated  m  America 
for  the  sugar  which  is  extracted  from  it.  The  wood  is  frequently  used  for  furniture, 
Juiving  a  silky  lustre  when  polished. 

Acer  striatum.  Striped  barked  maple.  This  tree  is  grown  in  America,  and  as 
the  wood  is  finely  grained  and  white,  it  is  much  used  as  a  substitute  for  holly  by 
furniture-makers. 

The  Russian  maple  is  thought  to  be  the  wood  of  a  birch-tree.  It  differs  in  many 
cospeets  from  the  American  maple,  but  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  it. 
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The  bird's-eye  maple  is  the  American  variety,  the  best  being  obtained  from  Prince 
Edward's  Island.    The  mottled  maple  is  a  commoner  variety. 

MARBIiE.  This  title  embraces  such  of  the  primary,  transition,  and  purer  com- 
pact limestones  of  the  secondary  formation,  as  may  be  quarried  in  solid  blocks  without 
fissures,  and  are  susceptible  of  a  fine  polished  siirface.  The  finer  the  "white,  the  more 
beautifully  variegated  the  colours  of  the  stone,  the  more  valuable,  ceteris  paribus,  is 
the  marble,  ^ts  general  characters  are  the  following : — 

Marble  effervesces  with  acids ;  affords  quicklime  by  calcination ;  has  a  conchoi'dal 
scaly  fracture ;  is  translucent  only  on  the  very  edges  ;  is  easily  scratched  by  the  knife  ; 
has  a  spec.  grav.  of  2*7 ;  admits  of  being  sawn  into  slabs ;  and  receives  a  brilliant 
polish.    These  qualities  occur  united  in  only  three  principal  varieties  of  limestone : 

1,  in  the  saccharoid  limestone,  so  called  from  its  fine  granular  texture  resembling  that 
of  loaf-sugar,  and  which  constitutes  modern  statuary  marble,  like  that  of  Carrara ; 

2,  in  the  foliated  limestone,  consisting  of  a  multitude  of  small  facets  formed  of  little 
crystalline  plates  applied  to  one  another  in  every  possible  direction,  constituting  the 
antique  statuary  marble,  like  that  of  Paros  ;  3,  in  many  of  the  Devonian  and  Carboni- 
ferous, or  encrinitic  limestones,  which  occur  below  the  coal  formation. 

The  saccharoid  and  lamellar,  or  statiiary  marbles,  belong  entirely  to  metamorphic 
districts.  The  greater  part  of  the  close-grained  coloured  marbles  belong  also  to  the, 
same  geological  localities ;  and  become  so  rare  in  the  more  recent  limestone  forma- 
tions, that  immense  tracts  of  these  occur  without  a  single  bed  sufficiently  entire 
and  compact  to  constitute  a  workable  marble.  The  limestone  lying  between  the 
Great  Oolite  and  the  Cornbrash  of  the  lower  oolite,  and  which  is  called  'Forest 
marble  '  in  England,  being  susceptible  of  a  tolerable  polish,  and  variegated  with  im- 
bedded shells,  has  sometimes  been  worked  into  ornamental  slabs  in  Oxfordshire, 
where  it  occurs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wychwood  forest ;  but  this  case  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Even  higher  in  the  geological 
series,  marbles  may  occasionally  be  worked ;  thus  the  Purbeck  and  '"Wealden  series 
yield  shelly  bands  of  freshwater  limestone,  which,  under  the  names  of  Purbeck  marble, 
Sussex  marble,  &c.,  have  been  largely  used  for  the  clustered  shafts  in  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. 

To  constitute  a  profitable  marble-quarry,  there  must  be  a  large  extent  of  homogeneous 
limestone,  and  a  facility  of  transporting  the  blocks  after  they  are  dug.  On  examining 
these  natural  advantages  of  the  beds  of  Carrara  marble,  we  may  readily  understand 
how  the  statuary  marbles  discovered  in  the  Pyrenees,  Savoy,  Corsica,  &c.  have  never 
been  able  to  come  into  competition  with  it  in  the  market..  In  fact,  the  two  sides  of 
the  valley  of  Carrara  may  be  regarded  as  mountains  of  statuary  marble  of  the  finest 
quality. 

The  various  tints  of  ornamental  marbles  generally  proceed  from  oxides  of  iron  ;  but 
the  blue  and  green  tints  are  sometimes  caused  by  minute  particles  of  hornblende,  as 
t!i     ^^'^^^^  variety  caUed  Turchino,  and  in  some  green  marbles  of  Germany, 
liie  black  marbles  are  coloured  by  carbon,  mixed  occasionally  with  sulphur  and 
bitumen;  when  they  constitute  '  stinkstone.' 

.  Brard  divides  marbles,  according  to  their  localities,  into  classes,  each  of  which  con- 
tiiius  eight  subdivisions  : — 

1.  Ubi-coloured  marbles  ;  Including  only  the  white  and  the  black. 

-  Tv/^!]®^^*^    marbles ;  those  with  irregular  spots  or  veins. 
«n'^;«T'-;f^^°™,"'r^i?''l'''f^°''"S  animal  remains  in  the  shape  of  white  or  grey 
spots,  with  regularly  disposed  dots  and  stars  in  the  centre. 

<  T  nrnirjf^'' '  T^^  ''"^^  ^/""^         interspersed  in  the  calcareous  base, 
o.  Lumachella  marbles,  entirely  composed  of  shells. 
6.  Upolin  marbles,  containing  veins  of  greenish  talc. 
J^.f:r^cZi^^,^,^  -g-^-  ^-g-ents  of  different  marbles, 

lSf5'!f"f?°'  ""mf^^"'  '  ^«0"gl°n^erMe  of  rounded  pieces. 

.JmToIuTt  ^  remarkable  of  these  are  the  following  :-Pam« 

rhl  a  vilW^  quarries  were  worked^by  lamps 

n  .Tl  ^bwT  T''       f  '^""^P^^^d  °f       crystaUine  facets,  lyFng 

m  al   directions.    The  celebrated  Arundelian  marbles  at  Oxford  consist  of  Par  an 

Athens,  resembles  the  Parrin ;  but  is  somewhat  denser  and  finer  eriinPfl 

siona  greenish  zones  produced  by  greenish  talc,  whence   1 1  caS  whT^  V 

Cijp^hno  statuario.    The  Parthenon,  Propyl^Bum,  thln^ppo  b^me  and  ofbS 
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polago,  as  Scio,  Samos,  Lesbos,  &c.    Translucent  white  marble,  Marmo  etatuario  of  the 
Italians,  is  voi-y  much  like  the  Parian,  only  not  so  opaque.    Columns  and  altars  of 
this  marble  exist  in  Venice,  and  several  towns  of  Lombardy ;  but  the  quarries  are 
quite  unknown.    Flexible  white  marble,  of  which  five  or  six  tables  are  preserved  in 
the  house  of  Prince  Borghese,  at  Rome.    The  White  marble  of  Luni,  on  the  coast  of 
Tuscany,  was  preferred  by  the  Greek  sculptors  to  both  the  Parian  and  Pentelic. 
White  marble  of  Carrara,  between  Spezzia  and  Lucca,  is  of  a  fine  white  colour,  but 
often  traversed  by  grey  veins,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  procure  moderately  large  pieces 
free  from  them.    It  is  not  so  apt  to  turn  yellow  as  the  Parian  marble.    This  quarry 
was  worked  by  the  ancients,  having  been  opened  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.  Many 
antique  statues  remain  of  this  marble.    Its  two  principal  quarries  at  the  present  day 
are  those  of  Pianello  and  Polvazzo.    In  the  centre  of  its  block  very  limpid  rock 
crystals  are  sometimes  found,  which  are  called  'Carrara  diamonds.'   As  the  finest 
qualities  are  becoming  excessively  rare,  it  has  risen  in  price  to  about  3  guineas  the 
cubic  foot.    The  White  marble  of  Mount  Hymettus,  in  Greece,  was  not  of  a  very  pure 
white,  but  inclined  a  little  to  gi'ey.    The  statue  of  Meleager,  in  the  French  Museum, 

is  of  this  marble.  .  ,        ,  ,1  i 

Black  antique  marble,  the  Nero  antico  of  the  Italians.    This  is  more  intensely  black 
than  any  of  our  modern  marbles  ;  it  is  extremely  scarce,  occurring  only  in  sculptured 
pieces     The  red  antique  marble,  Egyptum  of  the  ancients,  and  Eosso  antico  of  the 
Italians,  is  a  beautiful  marble  of  a  deep  blood-red  colour,  interspersed  with  white  veins 
and  with  very  minute  white  dots,  as  if  strewed  over  with  grains  of  sand.    There  is  in 
the  Grimani  Palace  at  Venice  a  colossal  statue  of  Marcus  Agrippa  m  rosso  antico 
which  was  formerly  preserved  in  the  Pantheon  at  Rome.    Green  antique  marble  verde 
antico,  is  a  kind  of  breccia,  whose  paste  is  a  mixture  of  talc  and  limestone,  while  the 
dark  green  fragments  consist  of  serpentine.    Very  beautiful  specimens  ot  it  are 
preserved  at  Parma.    The  best  quality  has  a  grass-green  paste,  with  black  spots  ot 
noble  serpentine,  but  is  never  mingled  with  red  spots     Bed  spotted  green  antique 
marble  has  a  dark  green  ground  marked  with  smaU  red  and  black  spots,  ^'^th  frag- 
ments of  entrochi  changed  into  white  marble.    It  is  known  "^^y ,     f "f^^J  ^f^^^^^^^^ 
Leek  marble;  a  rare  variety  of  that  colour  of  which  there  is  a  table  in  he  Mint  at 
Paris.    Marmo  verde  paqliocco  is  of  a  yellowish-green  colour,  and  is  found  only  in 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome.    Cervelas  .,^arW.  of  a  deep  red,  mth  numerous  grey  and 
white  veins,  is  said  to  be  found  in  Africa,  and  highly  esteemed  in  commerce.  Yelhw 
aTque  marble,  giallo  anii.o  of  the  Italians ;  colour  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg-  -ther  orm 
or  marked  with  black  or  deep  yellow  rings.    It  is  rare,  but  may  be  replaced  by  Sienna 
marble.    Bed  and  white  antique  marbles,  found  only  among  the  rums  of  ancient  Rome 
^and  antique  a  breccia  marble,  containing  shells,  consists  of  large  fragments  of  a 
S  marble  traversed  by  veins  or  lines  of  a  shining  white    There  are  four  columns 
S  t  iTth  Museum  at  Paris.    Antique  Cipolino  marble:  Cipolin     a  -me  given  0 
«11  such  marbles  as  have  greenish  zones  produced  by  green  talc;  their  fracture  is 

of  great  extent,  but  of  superior  beauty  to  f  ;2low  veTns  or  of  a  black  ground 
dove-coloured  ground  with         ^^Xtree^LSe  of  is  not  unlike  the 

mottled  with  purp hsh  globules.  The  green  marble  01  ^  |  timesduU  purplish 
verde  antico  ;  its  colours  being  gy!P"'«\-^/„"^^' l^K^^^^^^^^  green  shades  proceed 

irregularly  blended  with  white.   Th^-hite  ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ./j^^^.y. 

from  serpentine  and  asbestos.    There  are  several  nno  light-grey  being 

shire;  the  mottled-grey  5n  ^he  neighbou^^^^^^^^^^  spread  upon  it. 

rendered  extremely  beautiful  by  the  chief  ornament  is  tJic  multitude 

polished  surface  in  elegant  irregular  branches,        ^s  f  let^  ^^^^^^.^^  ^^^^ 

^f  entrochi  with  which  th'S  limestone  u^rH^  ^  P^^^  ^^^^^  „p 

carboniferous  limestone  of  Wales  and  Westmoreianu  i' 

"TnStud  ':t7^ty  of  whito  marble  is  found  in  beds  at  Assynt  in  SutJier- 
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landshire.  A  beautiful  ash-grey  marble,  of  a  very  umform  grain,  and  susceptible  of 
a  fine  polish,  occurs  on  the  north  side  of  the  ferry  of  Ballachidish  in  Invemessshire. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  varieties  is  that  from  the  hill  of  Belephetrich  in  Tiree,  one 
of  the  Hebrides.  -Its  colours  are  pale  blood-red,  light  flesh-red,  and  reddish-white, 
•  with  dark-green  particles  of  hornblende,  or  rather  sahlite,  diffused  through  the 
general  base.  The  compact  marble  of  lona  is  of  a  fine  grain,  a  dull-white  colour, 
somewhat  resembling  pure  compact  felspar.  It  is  said  by  Bournon  to  consist  of  an 
intimate  mixture  of  tremolito  and  carbonate  of  lime,  sometimes  with  yellowish  or 
greenish-yellow  spots.  The  carboniferous  limestone  of  many  of  the  coal-basins  in 
the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  may  be  worked  into  a  tolerably  good  marble  for  chimney- 
pieces. 

In  Ireland  the  Kilkenny  marble  is  the  one  best  known,  having  a  black  ground  more 
or  less  varied  with  white  marks  produced  by  fossils.  The  spar  which  occupies 
the  place  of  the  shells  sometimes  assumes  a  greenish-yeUow  colour.  An  exceedingly 
fine  black  marble  has  also  been  raised  at  Crayleath  in  the  county  of  Down.  At 
Louthlougher,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  a  fine  purple  marble  is  found.  The  county 
of  Kerry  affords  several  variegated  marbles  not  unlike  the  Kilkenny ;  and  a  fine  red- 
dish marble  is  quarried  in  the  county  Cork.  A  serpentinous  limestone  in  Connemara 
forms  a  prettily  variegated  green  marble  known  as  '  Irish  green.' 

France  possesses  a  great  many  marble  quarries,  which  have  been  described  by 
Brard,  and  of  which  a  copious  extract  is  given  under  the  article  Marble,  Eses's 
CydopcBdia. 

The  territory  of  Genoa  furnishes  several  beautiful  varieties  of  marble,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  is  the  loolzevcra  di  Genoa,  called  in  French  the  vert  d'Egypte 
and  vert  de  rmr.  It  is  a  mixture  of  granidar  limestone  with  a  talcose  and  serpentine 
substance  disposed  in  veins ;  and  it  is  sometimes  mixed  with  a  reddish  body.  This 
marble  was_  formerly  much  employed  in  Italy,  France,  and  England,  for  chimney- 
pieces,  but  its  sombre  _  appearance  has  put  it  out  of  fashion.  Among  the  Genoese 
marbles  we  may  notice  the  highly-esteemed  variety  called  portor.  on  account  of  the 
brilliant  yellow  veins  in  a  deep  black  ground.  The  most  beautiful  kind  comes  from 
Porto  Venese ;  and  Louis  XIV.  caused  a  great  deal  of  it  to  be  worked  up  for  the 
decoration  of  Versailles.    It  costs  now  21.  per  cubic  foot. 

Corsica  possesses  9,  good  statuary  marble,  of  a  fine  close  grain,  and  pure  milky- 
whiteness,  quarried  at  Ornofrio ;  it  will  bear  comparison  with  that  of  Carrara  :  also  a 
grey  marble  {bardiglio),  a  cipolin,  and  some  other  varieties.  The  island  of  Elba  has 
immense  quarries  of  a  white  marble  with  blacldsh-green  veins. 

Among  the  innumerable  varieties  of  Italian  marbles,  the  following  deserve  especial 
notice: — 

The  rovi^io,  a  white  marble  found  at  Padua.  The  white  marble  of  St.  Julien,  at 
Pisa,  of  which  the  cathedral  and  celebrated  slanting  tower  are  built.  The  Biancone 
marble,  white  with  a  tinge  of  grey,  quarried  at  Magurega  for  altars  and  tombs, 
jyear  Mergozza  a  white  marble  with  grey  veins  is  found,  Avith  which  the  cathedral 
of  Milan  IS  bmlt.  The  black  marble  of  Bergamo  is  called  paragone,  from  its  black 
colour,  bke  touchstone;  it  has  a  pure,  intense  tint,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish. 
Ihe  pure  black  marble  of  Como  is  also  much  esteemed.  The  polveroso  of  Pistoya  is 
a  black  marble  sprinkled  with  dots  ;  and  the  beautiful  white  marble  with  black  spots, 
•    !u  ^as,  been  employed  for  decorating  the  interior  of  many 

fenp!!  °  the  Milanese.  The  Margorre  marble,  found  in  several  parts  of  the 
S  of  Mi  L    S  ^'th  brown  and  composes  part  of  the  dome  of  the  cathe- 

l.Lnfll  g''^^^  '"'^^ble  of  Florence  owes  its  colour  to  a  copious  admixture 

tL  Se  £.1;  nf  P  ^T-  °^^'^b^.,«^Ued  verde  di  Trade,  occurs  in  Tuscany,  near 
tlie  httle  town  of  Prado.    It  is  marked  w  th  spots  of  a  deeper  ereen  than  the  rest 

CsTfenow  t'^^^n   '^^^  beautifuf Sienna  maS  SZc^l  ^  S 

s,™S^H     -^'^'fvi  egg,  which  is  disposed  in  large  in-egular  spots 

^    ^'"^^     hluish-red,  passing  sometimes  into  purple^  At  Montarenti 
ZJC^A        r  ifV'rt'  '"^^^l^  ^«        ^th,  which  is  traversed  b^ 

The  mandelato  of  the  Italians  is  a  light-red  marble  with  yellowish-white  spots,  fSund 
at  Luggezzana  in  the  Veronese.  The  red  marble  of  Verona  is  of  a  red  ratherTn- 
anTnhL    /    7^""'  ^y^^'f^J  ^  variety,  of  a  dark  red,  composes  the  vast 

amphitheatre  of  Verona.  Another  marble  is  found  near  Verona,  with  large  white 
spots  in  a  reddish  and  ^eenish  paste :  very  fine  columns  have  been  made  of  it  The 
ocdao  dzpavone  is  an  Italian  sheU-marble,  in  which  the  shells  forms  large  orbicular 
pots,  red,  white,  and  bluish  A  madreporic  marble,  known  under  the  name  Tvietra 
so  laria,  much  employed  m  Italy,  is  entirely  composed  of  star  madrepJrTconverted 
InL  y-^f -yh'to  substance,  and  is  susceptible  of  an  excellent  polish  The 
Tillage  of  Bretonico,  m  the  Veronese,  furnishes  a  splendid  breccia  marbk  composed 
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of  vello-w  steel-grey,  and  rose-coloured  spots.  That  of  Bergamo  consiBtB  of  black  and 
Rrey  fragnionts  in  a  greenish  cement.  Florence  marble,  called  also  ruin  and  land- 
scano  marble,  is  an  indurated  calcareous  marl. 

Sicily  abounds  in  marbles,  the  most  valuable  of  wliich  is  that  called  by  the  English 
stono-cutters  Sicilian  jasper  ;  it  is  rod,  with  large  stripes  like  ribands,  white,  red, and 
sometimes  green,  which  run  zigzag  with  pretty  ucuto  angles.  „     ,  . 

OF  Cutting  and  Foltshing  Marine.— The  marblo-sa-w  is  a  thin  plate  of  soft  iron, 
continually  supplied  during  its  sawing-motion  with  water  and  the  sharpest  sand. 
The  sawing  of  moderate  pieces  is  performed  by  hand,  but  that  of  large  slabs  is  mo.st 
economically  done  by  a  proper  mill.  .     ,      ,        .       a  u-  u 

The  first  substance  used  in  the  polishing  process  is  the  sharpest  sand,  with  which 
the  marble  must  be  worked  till  the  surface  becomes  perfectly  flat.  Then  a  second, 
and  even  a  third  sand  of  increasing  fineness  is  to  be  applied.  The  next  substance 
is  omerv  of  progressive  degrees  of  fineness,  after  which  tripoli  is  employed  ;  and  the 
last  poLh  is  given  with  "tin-putty.  (See  Putty-Powdek.)  The  body  with  which 
the  sand  is  rubbed  into  the  marble  is  usually  a  plat«  of  iron  ;  but  for  the  subsequent 
process  a  plate  of  lead  is  used  with  fine  sand  and  emery.  The  polishmg-rubbers  are 
coarse  linen  cloths,  or  bagging,  wedged  tight  into  an  iron  planing-tool.  In  every  step 
of  tlie  operation  a  constant  trickling  supply  of  water  is  required. 

mCil.RCil.SXTB,  or  white  iron  pyrites,  is  of  a  pale  bronze-yellow,  or  iron-grey 
colour,  with  a  metallic  lustre.  It  is  a  bisulphide  of  iron,  composed  of  iron  467,  sul- 
Tihur  63-3     Specific  gravity  4-678  to  4-847. 

^  Tlie  mineral  was  formerly  much  used  for  various  ornaments,  as  shoe-  and  knee- 
buckles  pins,  bracelets,  setting  of  watch-cases,  &c. ;  and,  although  the  taste  for  it 
h^rcon'siderably  declined  now,  probably  owing  in  some  degree  tx.  its  abundance, 
i^mSse  quantities  are  still  cut  and  manufactured  at  Geneva  and  in  the  French  Jura. 
Z  maTcasite  of  commerce  is  generally  small,  rarely  attaining  the  size  of  a^stone 
tr^Trntt  It  takes  a  good  polish,  and  is  cut  in  facets  bke  rose-diamonds.  In 
?L^?an  possesses  all  tKright  blue  of  polished  steel,  without  the  tendency  of 
SeYaS  fo  CmHid  by  efposure  to  thLction  of  the  a»e.   It  is  pnn- 

«cTsiir  S  ;t  SiTyToti^d"- 

I«ARGiiRil.TES  are  saline  compounds  of  margaric  acid  with  the  bases. 
M^ScARlC  IciD  {Margarine)  is  one  of  the  acid  fats  produced  by  saponify- 
ing ttlbwti^J  alkaline  matteifand  ^composing  the  soap  with  dilute  acid.  The 

*"KSiSlt^^^^^^^^^  and  stearic  acids  are  very  si^lar;  the  chief 

solution  a  fo^^^"  t«  nf  lead  bv  ether,  which  does  not  affect  its  margarate  of  lead.  The 

A*ame  |?v.°'S Wd,r  att«  it  ha,  undergone  a  pediar  tt^Bne-t. 
^iS'^'^'^i^^^'H  acid  was  formerly  bo  oaU.d  be«.u,.  it  co,ld 

growth.  o  C! 

siSSSa«."-..o  Si— .  — vrtol  *°  " 

a,o„,.tichorb  and  yield,  o^^jr;--  ""  -^^^^^^^^^  .„t«.ec.  oonsistiog  of 

IVKilRSi  {Mame,  Fr. ;  Mergel,yeT.)  is^  variable  proportions;  it  is 

carbonate  of  lime,  clay,  and  siliceous  sand,       ^  ^'^^^^         predominance  of 
sometimes  compact,  sometimes  Pulverulent.    ^cc°i^  g  ^^^^ 
one  or  other  of  these  ingredients,  maris  are  di.stributea 

sandy.  ,  ,      „<.  ..i,-  rioa  formation.    The  Cleveland 

l«iVRl.STONS.    One  of  the  Tnembei-s  of  tho^Lias  orn 
iron  ore  occurs  in  the  maristono,  or  middle  Has.    Sto  i^us. 
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MA1UM:atxtE4  A  variety  of  blende,  in  which  part  of  the  zinc  is  replaced, 
sometimes  by  iron,  and  sometimes  by  cadmium.  It  is  found  at  Marmato  in  Po- 
payan. 

MAROOXr.  A  peculiar  deep-red  colour  produced,  according  to  Crookes  ('  Hand- 
book of  Dyeing')  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Boil  20  lbs.  of  cudbear,  or  25  lbs.  of  orchil,  and  4  ounces  of  magenta  crystals,  for 
ten  minutes.  CooUhe  dye  to  175°  Fahr. ;  enter  the  wool;  increase  the  temperature 
to  212° ;  remove,  rinse,  and  dry. 

MAROOIi.   A  vegetable  fibre  from  the  Sanscviera  Zeylanica.    See  Fibees. 

ItlARQtrETRV  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  cabinet-work,  in  which  the  surface  of  wood 
is  ornamented  with  inlaid  pieces  of  various  colours  and  forms.  The  marqueteur 
puts  gold,  silver,  copper,  tortoise-shell,  mother-of-pearl,  ivory,  horn,  &c.,  under  con- 
tribution. These  substances,  being  reduced  to  laminae  of  proper  thinness,  are  cut 
out  into  the  desired  form  by  punches,  which  produce  the  full  pattern  or  mould  and 
the  empty  one,  which  enclosed  it ;  and  both  serve  their  separate  pui'poses  A 
mosaic  wood- work  was  much  practised  in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth  century  which  verv 
much  resembled  marquetry.  It  was  called  Tarsia  (Jhraaiizfra,  Ital.).  The  art  was 
cultivated  to  the  gi-eatest  extent  in  the  Venetian  territories,  and  was  much  emploved 
in  decorating  the  choirs  of  churches,  the  backs  of  seats,  and  the  panels  of  doors  In 
Mrs.  Merrifleids  'Ancient  Practice  of  Painting'  it  is  well  described.    See  Tahsia  • 

PaEQUETRY.  ^oia.  , 

MARSH-GAS.  Light  carbiu-etted  hydrogen.  This  gas  is  the  fire-damp  of  the 
coal -miner,    bee  l ire-damp  Indicator;  Ventilation 

MARSH  ROSEMARY.  {Statmc  CaroliniancB.)  This  plant  is  found  along  the 
sea-coast  in  marshy  situations  from  Maine  to  Florida.    The  root  has  been  used  for 


.  u         '  -     — _~  -.^ — o-xwii^c*..    j.j^D  xuuL  lias  ueen 

tanning.    According  to  Professor  Parrish,  it  contains  12  per  cent,  of  tannin 

^■^^^i^f"",.  Belonging  to  iron ;  from  Mars,  the  old  name  of  this  metal. 

M  A  fJr™^  •  sometimes  applied  to  naphthalinS  yellow. 

M^Itic  ^f;.  f  r/^''''//'"'^-r.  The  old  name  of  litharge.  See  Litharge. 
.  ^-^^"^^  (-^^g;  a^fl  Matsix,  Ger.)  is  a  resin  produced  by  makine  inci- 
•'r'/''/^u-^''^T^  ^'''^''"'''^  ^  ti'e«  cultivated  in  the  Levant,  and  chieflv  in  the 
island  of  Chios.  It  comes  to  us  in  yellow,  brittle,  transparent,  rounded  tears  wh  ch 
soften  between  the  teeth,  with  bitterish  taste  and  arLatic  smell,  and  a  'spec  fic 
^avityof  07;l    Mastic  consists  of  two  resins;  one  soluble  in  dilute  akoho?  Yts 

SefvARNis?"  "  ^'''^-^'^  Centime! 

in  Sl1SaX'°''''        '         ^^^"'^1"'^  --'^^  -^^^  'or  digestions 

^^^^ 
SSou^^S;^^^ 

to  a  salt  of  aS?a  solutTfn  of  ^M^^'  ^fr^''^  ^^J^!^^  ^^^O'  '^o^sisted  in  adding 
precipitate.    T  L  wL  °epe2dlvS^^^^  t  ^'^]'7^'^'\y'f^^^  a  purple  insolublf 
concentrated  sulphuric  acKl  ip^e  lied^  ^'''^^''"^ 
It  was  then  simply  necessary  to  wLh  2  nrS f.St Al^  °^  T"''''"' 

fit  for  use  if  dissolved  in  alcohol  or  methv^  ^° 
gives  a  more  abundant  yield  than  the  Slof ;i         ''^^t''^'  °^  P^O'^ess 
obtained  is  redder  and  less  pure     We  mav  W  °f  ^he  violets 

lately  succeeded  in  obtaining^  ho  prl'ctrfwX?    " ^''^''^ 
He  finds  that  it  dissolves  in  alcohTfominJrsSutfoTor'"'  ''^'^  '^""^^tion. 

which  is  changed  to  a  brownish-red  by  trfcSon  of  ca^^  -f.r  ^l""' 

essentially  from  the  mauve;  an  alcoLl  c  solution  ,?r^  ^^^^^^  it  therefore  differs 
alkali,  passes  from  purple  to  violet.  Th^^blue  Zdl.^^^^^^  '"'"'t^  ^'^^  ^''^"^tic 
call  'Eungo's  blue,' undergoes  a  veiy  remLkable^  eha^^^^^^  the  author  proposes  to 

of  heat.    It  is  rapidly  converted  inTo  a  mrple  ^'^^  "ction 

the  true  mauve.    Indeed,  Eungo's  blue  s  To  ^^7/.^^.      ••''A''i  to  l,o 

-au..,  that  hs  composition  caLotbe^JL^^^^^^^  -to  the  more  stablo 

Mr.  Kay,  in  January  I860,  took  out  a  patent  /or  producing  purple-anilino- 


■most 
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absurdly  called  '  liarinaline ' — by  adding  to  sulphato  of  aniline  peroxide  of  manganese, 
and  heating  this  mixture  to  100-^  Falir.,  when  the  'harinaliuo'  so  produced  remained 
in  solution,  and  was  separated  from  an  insoluble  deposit.  The  dissolved  colour  was 
precipitated  by  adding  to  the  solution  ammonia  in  sufficient  quantity  to  neutralise  the 
acid,  after  which  the  insoluble  coloui-  was  washed,  dried,  and  dissolved  in  methylated 
alcohol. 

In  January  1860  Mr.  Greville  Williams  patented  the  use  of  permanganate  of 
potassa  as  a  means  of  oxidising  aniline  and  producing  purples  and  other  colours. 

At  about  the  same  time  Dr.  D.  Price  took  out  a  patent  for  acting  on  sulphate  of 
aniline  by  means  of  the  peroxide  of  lead. 

In  1860  Dale  and  Caro  patented  the  use  of  chloride  of  copper,  in  the  proportion  of 
six  equivalents  to  one  of  a  neutral  salt  of  aniline.  In  place  of  chloride  of  copper,  a 
mixture  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  common  salt  may  be  used  in  equivalent  proportions. 
The  quantity  of  water  necessary  to  dissolve  the  mixture  is  added,  and  tue  whole  is 
then  boiled  till  a  precipitate  appears,- which  contains  the  colouring-matter.  At  the 
expiration  of  three  or  four  hours  the  process  is  completed.  The  precipitate  is  collected 
on  a  filter,  and  washed  with  a  solution  of  soda  or  carbonate  of  soda  so  long  as  the 
washings  contain  chlorides.  The  residue  is  then  extracted  with  boiling  water,  so 
long  as  anything  dissolves.  The  solutions  thus  obtained  are  filtered,  and  precipitated 
with  a  small  quantity  of  soda  or  carbonate  of  soda.  The  colour  thus  obtained  is  ready 
for  use.  The  matter  insoluble  in  boiling  water  still  contains  a  violet,  which  may  be 
extracted  by  treatment  with  boiling  dilute  alcohol  in  a  displacement-apparatus. 

On  January  12,  1861,  another  interesting  process  to  obtain  aniline-purple  was 
patented  by  M.  A.  Girard.  Pure  aniline-red  (known  as  magenta)  is  mixed  with  an 
equal  weight  of  aniline,  and  the  mixture  heated  for  several  hours  to  329°  Fahr  ,  when 
the  mass  is  changed  to  a  fine  purple  colour,  requiring  only  to  be  mixed  with  water 
and  hydrochloric  acid  to  remove  any  aniline  or  red  dye  in  excess,  lea\nng_the  purple 
insoluble ;  but,  on  being  well  washed  with  water,  this  becomes  soluble  in  alcohol, 
acetic  acid,  wood-naphtha,  and  boiling  water  slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid. 

The 'French  c&il  this— Violet  Lnperial.    See  Aniline. 

3VXAZEAGX:.    The  French  name  for  a  process  identical  with  our  Refinery. 
rwCEABOW-OBB  is  bog-iron  ore.    See  Ieon. 

XVXEASXntSS,  WEIGHTS,  and  COIZTS.    See  Weights  and  Measuees. 

MEATS  PKESERVED.  The  interest  which  has  of  late  attached  to  the 
subiect  of  such  meats  warrants  us  in  bringing  under  examination  the  principles  and 
practice  on  which  this  imporUnt  branch  of  industry  is  based.  The  art  itself  is  of 
modern  invention,  and  dififers  in  every  respect  from  the  old  or  common  modes  of  pre- 
serving animal  food.  These,  as  is  well  known,  depend  upon  the  use  of  culinary  salt, 
saltpetre,  sugar,  or  similar  substances.  ,  ,  . ,         4.-  „i 

Our  remarks  wiU  not  apply  solely  to  raw  or  uncooked  meats;  but  the  practical 
bearing  of  meat-preserving  really  points  to  those  which  are,  more  or  less,  cooked  or 

I'^The  fifst  successful  attempt  at  the  preservation  of  unsalted  meats  is  of  French  origin, 
and  due  to  the  inventive  skill  of  M.  Appert.  This  gentleman  so  long  ago  as  the  year 
TsiQ  received  from  the  Board  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  Pans  the  sum  of  12.000 
franc's  for  his  discovery  of  a  mode  of  preserving  animal  and  vegetable  substances; 
the  result  of  which  hLd  been  then  amply  attested  by  a  prolonged  experience  m  the 
French  ia4  Shortly  after  this  period  Appert  induced  a  Mr.  Durant  to  visit  London, 
for  Sie  Soseof  taking  out  a  patent;  and  this  was  according y  done  towards  the 
?nd  of  thrvear  1811.  In  this  patent,  however,  the  claims  were  ridiculously  wide  ;_  so 
much  so  thlt  Uie  patent-ri  was  subsequently  infringed  with  impunity.  The  claims 
rnldedaU  kind7of  fruit.  and  vegetables.          -^ef  thfstieTv  oT 

the  sole  manufacturers  of  preserved  meats  in  this  .country,  xi  y  Nothing  but 
was.  however,  extremely  defective  m  a  .'manufacturing  point  of  ™  femS :  '  I 
glass  bottles  were  to  be  used  for  contaimng  the  ™eats,  and      App^^^^^^^      r    -  J 

fhoose  glass  for  this  purpose,  as  being  ^^-^^ ^^rn'j^ofhers;^^^^^^^^^  Of 
ventured  to  make  any  experiment  with  a  vessel  ^acle  01  anj^  ,  .j^, 
course  the  fragility  of%his  material,        th.  greaW^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  bottles  with  corks,  threw  impediments  m  the  way  o^^*;?  i;  ,  jj  ^  j, 

undertaking.    Nor  was  it  until  after  a  long  series  of  experiments  that  Messrs.  JJon 
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kin,  Hall,  and  Gamble  were  able  to  overcome  the  primary  difficulties  of  this  invention, 
and  produce  provisions  successfully  preserved  in  tin-plate  vessels. 

The  process  of  Appert  certainly  does  not  depend  upon  the  exclusion  of  oxygen 
from  the  provisions  ho  preserved,  nor  is  this  principle  included  in  the  improved  process 
still  practised  by  the  firm  of  Gamble.  Appert  seems  to  have  had  a  doubt  as  to  the 
sufficiency  of  the  oxygen  theory,  for  he  tells  us  that,  '  fire  has  a  peculiar  property,  not 
only  of  changing  the  combination  of  the  constituent  parts  of  vegetable  and  animal  pro- 
ductions, but  also  of  retarding,  for  many  years  at  least,  if  not  of  destroying  altogether, 
the  natural  tendency  of  these  same  products  to  decomposition.'  And  this  opinion  is  con- 
firmed from  many  startling  facts,  which  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  supposition  that 
oxygen  is  the  sole  or  even  jo-mcipal  agent  of  decomposition.  Thus  milk,  which  has  been 
merely  scalded,  will  keep  much  longer  from  the  effijcts  of  this  process,  even  though  freely 
exposed  to,  or  purposely  impregnated  with,  oxygen  gas.  Now  the  method  of  Appert,  as 
improved  by  Gamble,  is  to  render  the  albumen  of  the  meat  or  the  vegetable  insoluble, 
and  therefore  scarcely  if  at  all,  susceptible  of  the  action  of  atmospheric  oxygen.  By 
this  means  tlie  total  exclusion  of  air  from  the  tin  cases  is  rendered  unnecessary,  for 
even  if  a  small  quantity  of  air  remain  in  the  case,  it  will  exert  no  more  influence 
than  happens  to  a  piece  of  coagulated  albumen,  or  hard  boiled  white-of-egg,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  may  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  years  without  sensible  alteration, 
though  in  its  uncoagulated  state  it  immediately  putrefies.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  the  essential  characteristics  of  Gamble's  process  may  be  referred  not  to  the 
exclusion  of  air,  but  to  the  thorough  coagulation  of  the  albumen.  The  heat  employed 
also  destroys  all  organic  germs  that  may  be  present,  and  thus  prevents  their  develop- 
ment. In  this  process,  the  meat,  more  or  less  cooked,  is  placed,  with  a  quantity  of 
gravy,  in  a  tin  vessel,  capable  of  being  hermetically  sealed  with  solder ;  it  is  then 
heated,  for  some  time,  in  a  bath  of  muriate  of  lime,  and  the  aperture  neatly  soldered 
up.  After  this  it  is  again  exposed  to  the  action  of  tlie  heated  bath  for  a  period,  wliich 
varies  with  the  size  and  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  vessels ;  and  to  prove  that  this 
latter  operation  is  really  the  most  important  of  the  whole,  it  sometimes  happens  that 
cases  which  have  begun  to  decompose  are  opened,  resoldered,  and  again  submitted  to  the 
muriate-of-lime  bath,  with  the  most  perfect  success,  as  regards  the  ultimate  result. 

Although  by  no  means  free  from  occasional  failures  and  certainly  requiring  im- 
provement, the  system  of  Gamble  has  in  practice  worked  well ;  and  provisions  have 
been  kept  in  this  way,  for  a  long  period  of  years,  without  the  slightest  alteration 
in  their  particular  qualities. 

Mr.  Goldner,  some  few  years  ago,  adopted  the  idea  originally  conceived  by  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  of  enclosing  cooked  provisions  in  a  complete  vacuum.  For  this 
purpose  the  provisions,  slightly  cooked  on  the  surface,  were  enclosed  in  canisters, 
similar  to  tliose  of  Gamble,  but  stronger,  and  provided  with  a  small  opening  in  the 
cover.  At  this  moment  a  slight  condensation  was  effected  by  the  application  of  a 
cold  and  damp  rag  or  sponge,  and  simultaneously  with  this  the  small  opening  was 
soldered  up.  In  theory,  nothing  coitLd  seem  better  adapted  to  insure  success ;  but, 
the  practical  working  of  the  invention  afforded  anything  but  a  satisfactory  result.  Nor 
is  there  much  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  this  may  arise,  as  in  the  first  place  the  ap- 
plication of  a  sudden  heat  to  non-conducting  materials,  is  almost  certain  to  give  rise 
to  that  peculiar  condition  by  which  the  interior  of  the  meat  will  be  as  thoroughly 
protected  from  the  effect  of  heat  as  if  no  heat  were  applied.  Hence,  even  though 
steam  in  abundance  may  issue  from  the  small  opening  in  the  cover,  this  is  no  proof 
that  the  meat  in  the  centre  of  the  vessel  is  even  warmed ;  and  still  less  does  it 
wairent  the  supposition  that  the  soluble  albumen  is  thoroughly  coagulated;  and 
Avittiout  which,  as  we  have  stated,  preservation  is  scarcely  possible. 

Redwood's  Process.— This  process,  invented  by  Professor  Kedwood,  consists  in 
/  ^^^^^  ^^^"^      molted  paraffin,  at  a  temperature  of  240°  Fahr. 

(115  Centigrade),  for  a  sufficient  time  to -effect  a  concentration  of  the  juices  of  the 
meat  and  the  complete  expulsion  of  air  ;  after  which  the  meat,  in  its  condensed  state 
is  covered  with  an  external  coating  of  paraffin,  by  which  air  is  excluded  and  de- 
composition prevented. 

The  concentration  of  the  juices  may  thus  be  carried  to  any  required  extent  If 
the  meat  is  to  be  kept  in  hot  climates  its  weight  should  be  reduced  by  evaporation  to 
about  one-half,  in  which  state  it  will  contain  all  the  nutriment  of  twice  its  weight  of 
fresh  meat,  the  portion  driven  oiF  by  evaporation  consisting  only  of  water  "^Thus 
prepared  it  will  be  fully  cooked  (by  the  heat  applied  in  the  process),  and  it"mav  bo 
eaten  without  further  preparation,  but  it  will  also  be  applicable  for  the  preparation 
oi  a  variety  of  made-dishes,  including  stews,  hashes,  soups,  gravies,  etc  For  cold 
climates  a  less  amount  of  heating  and  concentration  will  suffice,  so  that  the  mon- 
may  retain  its  original  juicy  condition,  and,  when  further  cooked  present  tlu, 
appearance,  and  possess  all  the  characters,  of  fresh  unpreserved  meat 
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Tho  paraffin  used  in  the  process  is  a  perfectly  innocuous  substance ;  it  is  entirely 
free  from  tasto  and  smell,  and  is  not  subject  to  change  from  keeping.  It  may  bo 
removed  from  the  surfiico  of  the  meat  by  putting  the  latter  into  a  vessel  containing 
boiling  watei',  when  the  paraffin  as  it  melts  will  rise  to  the  surface  of  tlie  water,  and 
may  be  taken  off'  in  a  solid  cake  when  cold,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  meat  will 
become  softened  and  prepared  for  cooking  in  any  suitiiblo  way. 

Messrs.  Gillon  stated  from  long  experience  that  if  the  meat  could  be  kept  in  a  hot 
room  at  a  temperature  of  about  100°  Fahr.,  for  eight  or  ten  days  without  change,  it 
would  keep  for  lengthened  periods  in  any  climate,  and  they  are  accustomed  to  sub- 
mit their  preserved  provisions  to  this  method  of  testing  before  sending  them  out. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  although  meat  preserved  by  Prof.  Redwood's  process 
would  keep  for  a  year  or  more  in  the  temperate  zone,  it  soon  became  tainted  in  tropical 
regions. 

Mr.  Eichard  Jones,  in  the  Society  of  Arts'  '  Journal'  for  January  20,  1871,  describes 
a  process  carried  out  by  him.  He  states  that  the  tins  are  filled  with  the  raw  material 
and  placed  in  a  bath,  either  of  boiling  water  or  of  chloride  of  calcium.  Before  being 
immersed  in  tho  liquid,  they  are  attached,  by  means  of  a  tube  soldered  to  the  cover, 
and  joined  to  a  trap  communicating  with  a  vacuum  chamber.  On  the  tins  being 
attached  and  the  top  opened,  all  the  air  from  the  tins  is  drawn  into  it.  They  are  then 
immersed  in  the  liquid  at  a  low  temperature,  which  is  gradually  raised,  if  chloride  of 
calcium  is  used,  to  270°  Fahr.,  and  the  meat  is  exposed  to  this  heat  for  a  period  varj'ing 
from  one  to  two  hours. 

Numerous  other  processes  have  been  employed,  most  of  them  partaking  in  some 
respects  of  the  characters  of  one  or  the  other  of  those  described.  It  cannot,  however, 
be  said  that  any  of  them  have  been  entirely  successful.  The  chemical  processes  in  all 
cases  impart  some  peculiar  flavour  to  the  meat ;  and  the  meat  preserved  by  cooking 
or  partially  cooking  it  in  tins,  was  not  palatable,  being  in  more  cases  soddened  in  the 
process.  The  preservation  of  fish  and  vegetables  has  been  carried  out  far  more 
efficiently. 

IMCZSSAKS.  A  piece  of  metal,  usually  of  gold,  silver,  or  bronze,  impressed  as 
coins  are,  but  not  intended  to  serve  the  same  purposes  as  coins.  They  are  made  to 
celebrate  some  great  event  in  the  history  of  a  people,  or  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
some  one  who  has  in  some  way  rendered  himself  illustrious,  or  they  may  be  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  distinction  to  men.  The  ancients,  who  produced  many  excellent 
examples  of  the  medalist's  artistic  skill,  struck  their  medals  with  a  hammer ;  tho 
moderns  now  use  the  coinage  press.  Upon  the  medals  produced  in  modern  times  the 
highest  art  has  been  bestowed,  and  some  of  them  are  very  beautiful.  The  late 
Mr.  "Wyon,  of  the  Eoyal  Mint,  ]Droduced  during  his  life-time  many  medals,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  superior  examples  of  the  medalist's  arc.  Medaxets  are  small 
medals,  often  used  in  Catholic  countries,  impressed  with  figures  of  tlie  saints. 
Medallions  were  a  larger  kind  of  medals,  struck  as  gifts  by  the  Eoman  emperors. 
The  process  of  preparing  a  medal  is  as  follows : — 

A  medal  die  is  first  formed ;  steel  of  an  uniform  texture  and  kind  being  selected, 
it  is  forged,  softened  by  annealing,  and  the  face  and  cheek  for  the  collar  turned. 
The  design  approved  of,  the  die-sinker  proceeds  to  cut  away  those  parts  of  the 
greatest  depth  by  means  of  small  chisels :  the  more  minute  details  are  taken  out 
by  gravers,  chisel-edged,  and  gouged  steel  tools  fitted  into  wood  handles  very 
short,  and  to  fit  the  palm  of  the  hand.  As  the  work  proceeds,  proofs  are  taken  in 
wax  ;'  when  defective  in  form,  the  cutting  is  con-ected,  and  when  deficient  in  relief,  it  is 
sunk'  deeper.  It  will  of  course  be  borne  in  mind  that,  what  will  bo  relievo  in  the  medal 
is  intaglio  in  the  die.  The  inscription  is  introduced  by  means  of  small  letter-punches. 
Then  follows  the  hardening  of  the  die,  a  stage  of  the  business  the  most  critical,  as  a 
defect  in  the  steel  will  at  once  be  made  apparent  thereby,  and  the  labour  of  months 
rendered  useless  in  a  few  minutes.  If  the  die  endures  this,  it  has  only  another  test, 
viz  tho  making  of  a  '  hub,'  or  copy  of  the  die  in  steel,  and  used  for  the  correction 
of  the  duplicate  copies  of  the  die.  The  danger  in  this  case  arises  from  the  want  of 
uniformity  of  hardness.    If  irregular,  one  portion  of  the  die  must  suffisr,  and  become 

''""Mcdaf-making  or  stamping  is  thus  carried  on:-Tlie  press  consists  of  ^jarge  and 
close-threaded  screw,  to  the  top  of  which  a  large  wheel  is  attached  honzontallj.  Ihe 
bed  of  the  press  is  fitted  with  screws  to  secure  the  die  in  its  place  ;  when  this  is  done 
the  collar  which  gives  the  thickness  of  the  medal  is  fitted  on,  the  die  forming  the 
reverse  of  the  medal  is  attached  to  the  screw,  and  a  blank  (a  piece  of  metal  cut  out  to 
form  the  medal)  is  then  introduced.  Motion  is  imparted  to  the  wheel  which  operates 
on  the  screw:  a  blow  is  given,  and  if  the  impression  is  soft  and  shaUow,  a  medal  is 
produced ;  but  if  deep,  repeated  blows  are  given  to  bring  tho  impression  up.  When 
bronze  or  silver  is  the  material  in  which  the  modal  is  to  be  produced,  as  many  as  20 
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or  oven  30  blows  are  necessary.  The  medal  is  then  taken  out  of  the  press,  the  edge 
turned,  and  the  operation  is  complete. 

By  '  collar  die,'  is  meant  that  portion  which  gives  the  thickness  to  the  medal  or  coin 
to  be  struck.  All  medal-dies  are  of  three  parts,  viz.,  the  reverse,  obverse,  and  collar. 
The  smaller  class  of  dies  are  cut  in  steel  entirely,  the  larger  lands  for  brass  foundry 
and  other  pwposes  are  '  laid '  or  covered  with  steel  on  a  foundation  of  iron.  When 
indentations  occur,  the  die  is  what  is  called  'fullered' or  hollowed,  and  the  steel 
lollows  the  same  in  a  parallel  thickness.    See  Mint. 

3VI£Z:kS£AP.    The  Dutch  commercial  name  for  Madder-root.    See  Maddeh. 

IWEERSCHAUia  (Ger. ;  Sea-froth,  Eng. ;  Ecmie  de  Mer,  Magnesie  carhonatee 
sihcifere,  Fr.)  is  a  white  mineral,  of  a  somewhat  earthy  appearance,  always  soft,  but 
dry  to  the  touch,  and  adhering  to  the  tongue.  Specific  gi-avity,  0-8  to  1-0;  when 
moist, _  nearly  2-0;  affords  water  by  calcination;  fuses  with  difiSculty  before  the 
blowpipe  into  a  white  enamel ;  and  is  acted  upon  by  acids.  It  consists,  when  pure 
of  silica,  60-9;  magnesia,  26-1 ;  water,  12-0.  An  analysis  by  Berthier  gave  silica  5o' 
magnesia  25,  water  25.  It  occurs  in  veins  or  kidney-shaped  nodules,  among  rocks 
of  serpentine,  chiefly  at  Hiltschik  in  Asia  Minor;  also  in  the  island  of  Neo-ropont 
Eskihi-shir  m  Anatolia,  Brussa  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus,  at  Baldissero  in 
Piedmont,  &c. 

_  When  first  dug  up,  it  is  soft,  and  lathers  like  soap ;  on  which  account,  and  from 
its  absorbing  grease,  it  is  used  by  the  Tartars  in  washing  their  linen.  The  well- 
known  Turkey  tobacco-pipes  are  carved  from  it.  The  bowls  of  the  pipes,  when 
imported  into  Germany,  are  prepared  for  sale  by  soaking  them  first  in  tallow,  then  in 
wax,  and  finally  by  polishing  them  with  shave-grass. 

'  The  most  extensive  deposits  of  meerschaum  in  Asia  Minor  (we  learn  from  the  Polv- 
techn^ches  Centralhlatt),  is  a  short  way  S.E.  from  the  town  of  Eskischehr,  the  ancient 
Dorylea  the  population  of  which,  about  12,000  Armenians  and  Tui-ks,  is  mostlv 
engaged  in  the  working  and  sale  of  it.  It  is  brought  from  the  gaUeries  of  pits  8  to  10 
metres  in  depth.  In  one  pit  there  will  be  40  to  50  miners ;  and  these,  forming  a  societv 
share  the  profits  from  the  mineral.  The  size  of  the  stones,  which  are  generallv  very 
irregular,  varies  froru  that  of  a  nut,  to  a  cubic  foot  or  more.  The  mineral,  fi-esh  from 
the  ground  3S  covered  about  a  finger  thick  with  red  oily  earth,  and  is  so  soft  that  one 
.  can  cut  It  with  a  knife  Its  preparation  is  slow  and  troublesome.  After  removal  of 
the  earth,  it  is  dried  5  to  6  days  m  the  sun  or  8  to  10  in  a  hot  chamber,  then  it  is 
cleaned  again  and  polished  with  wax.  Then  the  different  kinds,  of  which  there  are 
ten,  are  sorted  and  carefully  packed  with  wool  in  boxes.  By  cleaning  and  drying  the 
s  ones  lose  about  two-thirds  of  their  weight  and  volume.  The  large!  quantitiS  are 
sent  to  Austria  (Vienna)  and  Germany,  and  the  annual  export  is  about  8,000  to  10  000 
^'^^^'^g  ^       «  °f  1.200,000  florins.    The  Turkish  Government  impose  a 

on2l  pe  *c'ero?ihe  s2:.?'"°  °'  °'  ^  ^^^^^ 

MEr.AMIWB.  (C^H^W").    An  alkali  produced  from  melam  under  the 

influence  of  boiling  potash.    It  is  isomeric  with  cyanamido  from  which  t  mav  be 

S^oTainL'''""  '    ^"""^  "  clistillatiln  of  sulphS^ya! 

MeSSto  ^y'^^:^''^^^i'.^<^^^i9^^^^^^^^-)    See  Ho^EYSTONE. 
Prv^.llTrr  ,  '  ^^'''^     associated  with  alumina  in  the  preceding  mineral 

crystallises  in  small  colourless  needles,  is  without  smell,  of  a  strongly  acid  LSe  Jer 

s'lpW^ctd^Ttifd"'''^^  1°'  alcohol,  as  also  in  ^.o^l'C^lo':^:;^::^ 

S79  o™  '  TH«  iT°'-P°'/'^.^^  ^""^  ^"^'^^  ^^'^  °f  50-21  carbon  and 

maJi?ors;e^^Si?S^^^^^ 

byTSg'^fyitSnS;;!''  ^  '=°-?I'T^      "^^^^"^         ^i'^^g^^'  ^'«^°^^^ed 

pu^^l^^^^^^^^  rSb^  a^dTUr  Of 

black  lead  or  graphite.    Spme  pounded  coke  may  be  mixed  wSh  the  plui^bSo  Thf 

or  166»  Wedgvood,ra„d  bore  sudden  cooling  rtSl  raS  '»  '50° 

Ancther^compositton  for  teass-founding  ^,%x^  i,  .h.  ,S\,.X^ j  stouAridg. 
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clay ;  i  burnod-clay  cemont ;  i  coke-powdor ;  ^  pipe-clay.  The  pasty  mass  must  be 
compressed  in  moulds.  The  Hessian  crucibles  from  Great  Almerode  and  Epterode 
are  made  from  a  fire-clay  -which  contains  a  little  iron,  but  no  lime  ;  it  is  incorporated 
with  siliceous  sand.  The  doxigh  is  compressed  in  a  mould,  dried  and  strongly  kilned. 
They  stand  saline  and  leaden  fluxes  in  assaying  operations  very  well ;  are  rather 
porous  on  account  of  the  coarseness  of  the  sand,  but  are  thereby  less  apt  to  crack 
from  sudden  heating  or  cooling.  They  molt  under  the  fusing-point  of  bar-iron. 
Beaufay  in  Paris  has  lately  succeeded  in  making  a  tolerable  imitation  of  the  Hessian 
crucibles  with  a  fire-clay  found  near  Namur  in  the  Ardennes, 

Berthier  has  published  the  following  elaborate  analyses  of  several  kinds  of 
crucibles ; — 


Hessian 

Beaufay 

English 
for  cast 
steel 

St.  Btienne 
for  cast 
steel 

Glass- 
pots  at 
Nemours 

Bohemian 
glass- 
pots 

Glass- 
potg  of 
Creusot 

Silica  . 

70'9 

64-6 

637 

65-2 

67-4 

680 

680 

Alumina 

24-8 

33-4 

207 

25-0 

320 

290 

28-0 

Oxide  of  iron 

3-8 

1-0 

4-0 

7-2 

0-8 

2-2 

20 

Magnesia  . 

trace 

•  •  ■ 

trace 

trace 

0-5 

trace 

Water . 

10'*3' 

t  •  • 

10 

Wurzur  states  the  composition  of  the  sand  and  clay  in  the  Hessian  crucibles 
as  follows : — 

Clai/  ;  silica  lO'l ;  alumina  65'4  ;  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese  1-2 ;  lime  0'3  ;  water  23 
Sand;    „    95-6;       „       2-1;       „  „  1-6;    „  0-8 

The  composition  of  some  of  the  best  varieties  of  fire-clay,  as  deduced  from  the 
analyses  of  Berthier  and  Salvetat,  is  given  in  the  following  table ; — 


Dried  at  212° 

G-reat  Almerode  Hes- 
sian crucible-clay 

Beaufay 's 
Department 
of  Ardennes 

Brlerley  Hill,  near 
Stourbridge 

Schierdorf, 
near 
Fassau 

Berthier 

Salvetat 

Berthier 

Berthier 

Salvetat 

Salvetat 

Hygrometric  water 

0-43 

0-50 

Combined  water  . 

15-2 

14-00 

19-0 

10-3 

17-34 

16-50 

Silica  . 

46-5 

47-50 

52-0 

63-7 

45-25 

46-79 

Alumina 

34-9 

34-37 

27-0 

20-7 

28-77 

28-10 

Oxide  of  iron 

3-0 

1-24 

2-0 

4-0 

7-72 

6-55 

Lime  . 

0-50 

0-47 

2-00 

Magnesia  . 

1-00 

Alkalis 

trace 

Quoted  from  Knapp's  '  Technology! 


Mr.  C.  Cowper  has  analysed  the  clays  used  at  Birmingham  for  glass-pots.  His  re- 
sults were  as  follow : — 


In  the  dry  state 

In  the  ordinary  state 

Best  Stourbridge 

Clay  from 

Best  Stourbridge 

Clay  from 

pot  clay 

Monmouth 

pot  clay 

Monmouth 

Silica  .... 

70-6 

80-1 

63-3 

75-3 

Alumina 

25-9 

17-9 

23-3 

16-8 

Oxide  of  iron 

2-0 

1-0 

1-8 

1-0 

Carbonate  of  lime     _  . 

1-5 

1-0 

1-3 

0-9 

,,  magnesia. 

trace 

trace 

Water  .... 

•  •  • 

10-0 

6-0 

Total 

1000 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

Black-lead  crucibles  are  made  of  two  parts  of  graphite  and  one  of  fire-clay,  mixed 
with  water  into  a  paste,  pressed  in  moulds,  and  well  dried,  but  not  baked  hard  in  the 


'  This  crucible  had  been  analysed  before  being  baked  in  the  kiln 
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kiln.  They  bear  a  higher  heat  than  the  Hessian  crucibles,  as  well  as  sudden  changes  of 
temperature  ;  have  a  smooth  surface,  and  are  therefore  preferred  by  thomelters  of  gold 
and  silver.  _  This  compound  forms  excellent  small  or  portable  furnaces. 

The  crucibles  from  Passau  or  Ipser  are  made  from  one  part  plastic  clay  from 
Schildorf,  and  from  two  to  three  parts  of  an  impure  graphite,  which,  according  to 
Berthier's  analysis,  consists  of — 


Carbon  . 
Silica 
Alumina 
Oxide  of  iron 
Magnesia,  water 


34 
41 
15 
8 
2 


100 


Berthier  has  examined  the  crucibles  of  different  districts;  his  results  are  as  follow 


Crucibles  from  Gros  A  1m  erode 
„  Paris 

„  Saveignies  (Beaufay's) 

„  England  (for  steel)  . 

„  St.  Etienne  (for  steel) 

Glass  pots  from  Nemours 
„  Bohemia 


Silica 

Alumina 

Oxide  of 
iron 

Magnesia 

70-9 

24-8 

38 

64-6 

34-4 

10 

72-3 

19-5 

3-9 

71-0 

23-0 

4-0 

65-2 

25-0 

7-2 

67-4 

32-0 

0-8 

680 

29-0 

2-2 

0-5 

Mr.  Anstey  describes  his  patent  process  for  making  crucibles  as  follows :— Take 
two  parts  of  fine-ground  raw  Stourbridge  clay,  and  one  part  of  the  hardest  gas-coke 
previously  pulverised,  and  sifted  through  a  sieve  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  mesh  (if  the 
coke  is  ground  too  fine,  the  pots  are  very  apt  to  crack).  Mix  the  ingredients  together 
with  the  proper  quantity  of  water,  and  tread  the  mass  well.  The  pot  is  moulded  by 
hand  upon  a  wooden  block,  supported  on  a  spindle  which  turns  in  a  hole  in  the  bench  • 
there  IS  a  gauge  to  regulate  the  thickness  of  the  melting  pot,  and  a  cap  of  linen  or  cotton 
placed  wet  upon  the  core  before  the  clay  is  applied,  to  prevent  the  clay  from  sticking 
partially  to  the  core,  in  the  taking-off ;  the  cap  adheres  to  the  pot  only  while  wet  and 
may  be  removed  without  trouble  or  hazard  when  dry.  He  employs  a  wooden  bat  to 
assist  m  moulding  the  pot ;  when  moulded,  it  is  carefully  dried  at  a  gentle  heat  A 
pot  di-ied  as  above,  when  wanted  for  use,  is  first  warmed  by  the  fire-side,  and  is  "then 
laid  in  the  furnace  with  the  mouth  downwards  (the  red  cokes  being  previously 
damped  with  cold  ones  in  order  to  lessen  the  heat) ;  more  coke  is  then  thrown  in  till 
the  pot  IS  covered,  and  it  is  now  brought  gradually  to  a  red  heat.  The  pot  is  next 
turned  and  fixed  in  a  proper  position  in  the  surface,  without  being  aUowed  to  cool 
n'i>.?  f  fg^^.-^fcl^coM  iron  so  that  the  metal,  when  melted,  shall  have  its  sur^ 
face  a  little  below  the  mouth  of  the  pot.    The  iron  is  melted  in  about  an  hour  and  a 

L  L W^H^      °'  ^'^^ •       1  ^""^  ^""^    ^^'^^  ^       will  last  for  Ween 

retetrB^rS^^^^^^^  --^^  ^^^^ 

^""^         ^"'^S  and  valued  for  all  assaying  purposes 

They  are  prepared  in  large  quantities  for  the  ordinary  assays  made  in  tlS  coS  and 
are  exported  in  considerable  numbers.  The  base  of  these  crucibles  is  he  PooTe'  and 
"fln?^^^^^^  ^  P-P-^-  0^  -d  o'btSfr^m' 

Dr.  Percy  has  favoured  us  with  his  analysis  of  the  Cornish  crucible  :- 
.  Silica  . 
Alumina 
Peroxide  of  iron 


Lime 
Magnesia 
Potash. 


72-29 
26-32 
1-07 

0-  38 
trace 

1-  14 


MEWACCAWXTE.   An  ore  of  iitanum,  found  in  the  bed  of  a  rivulet  whi^li  a. 
into  the  valley  of  Menaccan  in  Cornwall.  ^^^'^  °ows 

MESCVRT,  or  Quicksilver.    This  metal  is  distinguished  by  its  flni'^u^ 
mon  temperatures;  its  specific  grayity=  13-6 ;  its  silver^Slue  lustre f  and  Jt J  extrem; 
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mobility.  A  cold  of  39°  bolow  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  or  -40°  Cent.,  is  required  for  its 
congelation,  in  which  state  its  density  is  increased  in  the  proportion  of  10  to  9,  or  it 
becomes  of  specific  gravity  15-0.  At  a  temperature  of  662°  F.it  boils  and  distils  off  in 
au  clastic  vapour  of  specific  gravity  6*976,  which,  being  condensed  by  cold,  forms  puri- 
rified  mercury. 

Mercury  combines  with  great  readiness  with  gold,  silver,  zinc,  tin,  and  bismuth, 
forming,  in  certain  proportions,  fluid  solution  of  these  metals.  Such  mercurial  alloys 
are  called  amalgams.  This  property  is  extensively  employed  in  many  arts ;  as  in  ex- 
tracting gold  and  silver  from  their  ores ;  in  gilding,  plating,  making  looking-glasses, 
&c.  (See  Amalgam.)  Humboldt  estimates  at  16,000  quintals,  of  100  lbs.  each, 
the  quantity  of  mercxiry  annually  employed  in  the  treatment  of  the  ores  of  the  mines 
of  New  Spain  ;  three-fourths  of  which  came  from  European  mines. 

The  mercurial  ores  belong  principally  to  the  following  four  species : — 

1.  Native  quicksilver. — It  occurs  in  most  of  the  mines  of  the  other  mercurial  ores, 
in  the  form  of  small  drops  attached  to  the  rocks,  or  lodged  in  the  crevices  of  other  ores. 

2.  Native  silver  amalgam. — It  has  a  silver-white  colour,  and  is  more  or  less  soft, 
according  to  the  proportion  which  the  mercury  bears  to  the  silver.  Its  density  is 
sometimes  so  high  as  14.  A  moderate  heat  dissipates  the  mercury,  and  leaves  the 
silver.  Klaproth  states  its  constituents  at  silver  36,  and  mercury  64,  in  100  ;  but 
Cordier  makes  them  to  be,  27 i  silver  and  72^-  mercury.  It  occurs  crystallised  in 
the  cubic  system.  It  has  been  found  in  the  territory  of  Deux-Ponts  ;  at  Rozenau  and 
Niderstana,  in  Hungary,  in  a  canton  of  Tyrol,  at  Sala  in  Sweden,  at  Kolyvan  in 
Siberia,  and  at  AUemont  in  Dauphiny  ;  in  small  quantity  at  Almadenin  Spain,  and  at 
Idria  in  Carniola.  In  the  rich  silver  mines  of  Arqueros,  near  Coquimbo,  t'his  mineral 
occurs,  having  the  composition,  silver  86'49,  mercury  13-51.  This  is  the  arquerite  of 
Domeyko.  By  the  chemical  union  of  the  mercury  with  the  silver,  the  amalgam,  which 
should  by  calculation  have  a  specific  gravity  of  only  12-6,  acquires  that  of  14-11. 
See  Amalgam  ;  Aeqtjeeite. 

3.  Stdphide  of  Mercury,  commonly  called  Cinnabar,  is  a  red  mineral  of  various 
shades  ;  burning  at  the  blowpipe  with  a  blue  flame,  volatilising  entirely  with  the  smell 
of  burning  sulphur,  and  giving  a  quicksilver  coating  to  a  plate  of  copper  held  in  the 
fumes.  Even  the  powder  of  cinnabar  rubbed  on  copper  whitens  it.  Its  density  varies 
from  6-9  to  10-2.  It  becomes  negatively  electrical  by  friction.  Analysed  by  Klaproth, 
it  was  found  to  consist  of  mercury  84'5,  sulphur  14-7o.  Its  composition,  viewed  as  a 
bisulphiuret  of  mercury,  is,  mercury  86'2,  sulphur  13'8.  Its  chief  localities  are  Idria, 
in  Carniola ;  Almaden,  in  Spain  ;  and  New  Almaden,  in  California.  It  is  found  also 
at  Wolfstein,  in  Ehenish  Bavaria ;  in  Saxony,  in  the  Hartz ;  in  Carinthia,  Styria, 
Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Tuscany  ;  in  the  Ural  and  Altai ;  in  China,  Japan,  Queensland, 
Mexico,  and  Peru.    See  Cinnabar. 

A  bituminous  sulphide  ofTnercury  appears  to  be  the  base  of  the  great  exploration  of 
Idria ;  it  is  of  a  dark  liver-red  hue,  and  of  a  slaty  texture,  with  straight  or  twisted 
plates'  It  exists  in  large  masses  in  the  bituminous  schists  of  Idria.  M.  Berard 
mentions  also  the  locality  of  Miinster-Appel,  in  the  duchy  of  Deux-Ponts,  where  the 
ore  includes  impressions  of  fishes,  curiously  spotted  with  cinnabar. 

The  compact  variety  of  Idria  ore  seems  very  complex  in  composition,  according 
to  the  following  analysis  of  Klaproth :— Mercury,  81-8 ;  sulphur,  13-75 ;  carbon,  2-3  ; 
silica  0-65 ;  alumina,  0-55 ;  oxide  of  iron,  0-20 ;  copper,  0-02 ;  water,  0-73 ;  in  100 
parts  M  Berard  mentions  another  variety  from  the  Palatinate,  which  jnelds  a  large 
Quantity  of  bitumen  by  distillation ;  and  it  was  present  in  all  the  specimens  of  these 
ores  analysed  by  Dr.  Ure  for  the  German  Mines  Company.  At  Idria  and  Almaden 
the  sulphides  are  extremely  rich  in  mercury.  „  ,  rr  tw.. 

4  Chloride  of  mercury,  or  Native  Calomel,  commonly  called  Horn-mercury.  \ins 
mineral,  which  is  very  rare,  occurs  in  very  small  crystals  of  a  pearl-grey  or  greemsh- 
erev  cJlour    or  in  small  nipples  which  stud,  like  crystals,  the  cavities,  fissures, 
or  ieodes  among  the  ferruginous  gangues  of  the  other  ores  of  mercury.    It  ^s 
and  entirely  volatile  at  the  blowpipe ;  characters  which  distinguish  it  from  horn 

''^Ores  of'mer'Sira™  found  in  rocks  of  almost  every  geological  age.  At  Almaden, 
in  Spain,  thev  occJr  in  deposits  at  the  contact  of  Silurian  slates  with  a  metamorphic 
iockSy  called  fraylesca.  At  Eipa,  in  Tuscany,  the  veins  traverse  mica-slate 
S  deposits  at  Deui-Ponts,  or  Zweibriicken,  in  the  Palatinate,  are  said  to  be  in  red 
sandSes  ^Permianage,  and  in  zechstein,  or  magnesian  hmestone  At  Idria 
rcSS,  the  ores  are  disseminated  through  shales  and  black  compact  limestones 
of  the  Jura  sic  period;  and  at  New  Almaden,  in  California,  the  rocks  "ntaining  the 
einnabar  belong^to  the  Cretaceous  period.  Cinnabar  is  now  in  course  of  forma  ^on  in 
some  of  the  siliceous  deposits  thrown  down  from  the  hot  springs  of  California  and 
Nevada. 
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The  great  mines  of  Idiia  in  Friiili,  in  the  county  of  Goritz,  were  discovered  in 
1497,  ami  the  principal  ore  mined  there  is  the  bituminous  cinnabar  .  The  workings 
of  this  mine  have  been  pushed  beyond  the  depth  of  280  yards.  The  product  in  quick- 
silver might  easily  amount  annually  to  6,000  metrical  quintals  =  600  tons  British ;  but, 
in  order  to  uphold  the  price  of  the  metal,  the  Austrian  Government  has  restricted  the 
production  to  150  tons.  The  memorable  fire  of  1803  was  most  disastrous  to  these 
mines.  It  was  extingiiished  only  by  drowning  all  the  underground  workings.  The 
sublimed  mercury  in  this  catastrophe  occasioned  diseases  and  nervous  tremblings  to 
more  than  900  persons  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  mines  of  Almaden  according  to  Pliny  supplied  the  Greeks  with  red  cinnabar  700 
years  before  the  Cliristian  era ;  and  Eome,  in  his  time,  annually  received  700,000 
pounds  from  the  same  mines.  Since  1827,  the  Almaden  mines  have  produced  22,000 
cwts,  of  mercury  every  year,  with  a  corps  of  700  miners  and  200  smelters ;  and, 
indeed,  the  veins  are  so  extremely  rich,  that  though  they  have  been  worked  pretty 
constantly  during  so  many  centuries,  the  mines  have  hardly  reached  the  depth  of 
330  yards,  or  something  less  than  1,000  feet.  The  lode  actually  under  exploration 
IS  from  U  to  16  yards  thick,  and  it  becomes  thicker  still  at  the  crossing  of  the  veins. 
The  ores  yield  in  their  smelting  works  only  10  per  cent,  upon  an  average;  but  there 
IS  no  doubt,_that  nearly  one-half  of  the  quicksilver  is  lost,  and  dispersed  in  the  air  to 
the  peat  injury  of  the  workmen's  health,  in  consequence  of  the  barbarous  apparatus 
ot  aludels  employed  in  its  sublimation;  an  apparatus  which  has  remained  without 
any  material  change  for  the  better  since  the  days  of  the  Moorish  dominion  in  Spain. 
m..  Lo  Play,  who  pibbshed,  in  the  Annales  des  Mines,  his  Itineraire  to  Almaden,  savs, 
tliat  the  mercurial  contents  of  the  ores  are  notablement  fhis  elevees  than  the  product 

These  veins  extend  all  the  way  from  the  town  of  ChiUon  to  Almadeneios.  Upon 
the  borders  of  the  streamlet  Balde  Alogues,  a  black  slate  is  also  mined  which  is  abun- 
aantly  impregnated  with  metallic  mercury. 

.^}T  °ear  to  which  lie  those  of  Las  Cuebas  and  of  Almadeneios, 

fn  i^ir ^ '  .''^^^^^^^  ^'^^^^^  °^  CaZa^r«m,  who  had  assisted 

in  expelling  the  Moors,  were  farmed  off  to  the  celebrated  Fugger  merchants  of 

iff  fST^Vf^  ^^'''r'^'  ^^P^r^  «^  ^'^^^"'^'^  «f  government,  from  the  date 
o^tifeVan^siC'r^^^^^^^^^  ^"^^^^  ^^^^  ^— 

w  """"""  t       Palatinate,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ehine,  though  thev 
do  not  approach  m  richness  and  importance  to  those  of  Idria  and  Almaden  merk 
however,  all  the  attention  of  the  government  that  farms  them  out    They  kr^  nS 
^  T"""^      ^"-"^Tcal  position.    Those  of  Drey-Konigszug,  at  PotSo^i 
E  ^rvi.Th^''''°?"'  1^^^  ^°^-^^°Ss  have%eachfd  atpth  of  S 

of  merc^v^  S;  itoHil'  .f?/  ^  ^'''''^}^  impregnated  with  sidphui-et 

?uct  of  th;  .I^ZS^'^'l'"'''''  l^een  explored  since  1570,  the  actuaCo" 
centu;'SoVl?X'1ro\ot^  ^^-'^  of  ?his 

inlL'prov[:rf"Yrnt^'/ct^^^^^  ^       mercury  extracted 

?i^'"°7^J         of  California  are  thus  described  by  Dr  Tobin 
visit^d  lSs^fofti^^^^^^^^^^  -iding,L^-t2^ihichIhave  Just 

them,  the  valley  of  the  San  Sin  aS  wide  valleys  dividing 

place  are  the  quicksilver  i^iesTC  AlmX^^^^^^^  ^rT  '^"^  ^^^^ 

matrix  of  the  cinnabar  ore  is  the  saSI  trof  ^Wlf  .\  ^"'^  ? -'^  """"^^"S-  The 
posed,  and  as  yet  only  one  great  deSt  S^thi/o.A    ^'^°^''.^^  '™  ^^"^ 

of  quicksilver  ores  have  been  Sered  in  o  hJ'l  though  traces 

solely  of  sulphuret  of  mercury  (aveSt  36  ^om^o,,di 
and,  had  the  mine  been  propL  rrrked^fL^rf"  t™-^^^^        ?  '"'^ 
tity  of  ore  might  be  extracted  ;i™?I  orver  ''^^^  1"^^°- 

warren  than  a  mine.    Its  greatest  depth  L  about  Sfe  t^'lnSe  wSir^^'^^^ 

^  S^^l^rf  aSoS^S^SrSS^  and  United 

.nicksiLcr  produced  annually  at  ^^^^  M^^Z^Zll^^^^^^^^^^ 
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year  1853  the  total  exports  from  San  Francisco  amounted  to  1,360,000  lbs.,  valued  at 
683,189  dollars.  All  this,  together  with  the  largo  amount  used  in  California,  was  tho 
product  of  tho  New  Almaden  mine  iu  the  Santa  Clara  county,  12  miles  from  the  town 
of  San  Jos6,  which  is  64  miles  from  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  The  working  of  the 
mine  was  begun  in  tho  year  1846-7  by  an  Engli.sh  company,  but  for  some  reasons 
was  not  profitable  ;  in  1849-50  it  fell  into  American  hands. 

Tho  analysis  compared  with  that  of  the  Old  Almaden  ore  furnished  tho  following 
results  to  Mr.  Bealey  ('  Quarterly  Journal  of  Chemical  Society,'  vol.  iv.) 

New  Almaden 
60-90 
11-29 
1-23 
1-40 
0-61 
0-49 
14-41 
•67 


Mercury 
Sulphiu: 
Iron  . 
Lime 
Alumina 
Magnesia 
Silica 
Loss . 


Old  Almaden 
37-79 
16-22 
10-36 

85-12  silica  and  alumina. 


•61 


100-00  100-00 
Production  of  Quicksilver  in  California. 


1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

New  Almaden  Mine 
New  Idria  Mine 
Kedington  Mine_ 
Sundry  other  mines  . 

flasks 
25,600 
12,300 
8,700 
2,100 

flasks 
17,000 
10,450 
5,000 
1,150 

flasks 
14,000 
10,000 
4,546 
1,000 

flasks 
18,763 
9,227 
2,128 
1,763 

flasks 
17,753 
8,597 
2,456 
1,600 

flasks 
12,000 
7,600 
4,200 
4,800 

Total 

48,700 

33,600 

29,546 

31,881 

1  30,306 

28,600 

Meiallurqv  of  Quicksilver.-The  metallurgic  treatment  of  the  qmcksilver  ores  is 
tolfrX  Sple.  In  general,  when  the  sulphuret  of  mercuiT,  the  most  common  ore, 
has  been  3r  sed,  and  sometimes  washed,  it  is  introduced  nto  retorts  of  cast  :ron, 
sheetTron^  or  even  stoneware,  in  mixture  with  an  equal  weight  of  quicklune.  These 

"  P?or^'i  thTm?  cenry"^^^^^^^^  eaUed  per  descensum  was  the  only  one  in  use 
for  SiUing  mercury;  and  it  was  effected  by  means  of  two  earthen  pots  adjusted 
over  each  other  The  ^pper  pot,  filled  with  ore,  and  closed  at  the  top,  was  covered 
over  S  Wng  fuel ;  and  the  mercurial  vapours  expelled  by  the  heat,  passed  down 
tZuTh  sS  holes  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  to  be  condensed  in  another  vessel  pkced 
belSw  However  convenient  this  apparatus  might  be,  on  account  of  the  facihty  of 
SLrtinTrwherever  the  ore  was  found,  its  inefaciency  and  the  osses  it  occa- 
transporting  i^'  ™ex  ^        ^^^^^^  Iggg  ^^^^  smelting  works  of 

sioned  were  .f^,"^*^  ^en  °f  t^^^  per  descensum,  which  was,  however,  still 

etliS'Si^^^^^^^^^^  for  ft  the  furnaces  called  galleries.    At  &st 

r.XnwareSorts  were  employed  in  these  furnaces;  but  they  were  soon  succeeded 

There  exist,  therefore,  three  kinds  of  apparatus  for  the 
distillation  of  mercury:  1,  the  furnace  called  a  gallej; 
2  the  furnace  with  aludcls;  and  3,  the  large  apparatus 
of  Sria.   We  shaU  describe  each  of  these  briefly,  in  suc- 

"""t Furnace  caUed  Gallery  of  the  Matimte.-The  con- 
struction of  this  furnace  is  disposed  so  as  to  contain  four 
ranges,  a  a',  b  b',  of  large  retorts,  styled  cucurbit.,  of  cast 
iron  which  the  ore  of  mercury  is  subjected  to  distil^- 
tion.     This  arrangement  is  ?„^f '  £ 

presents  a  vertical  section  in  the  line  a  6  of  I^^^^^^jj^  off 
ground  plan,  tho  roof  ee,  of  tho  furnace  (fig.  1432)  is  supposoa  to  do  m«ia 
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in  _  order  to  sho-w  the  disposition  of  the  four  ranges  of  cucurbits  upon  the  grata 
c./".  fys.  1432,  1434,  which  receives  tlio  pit-coal  employed  as  fuel.  Under  this 
gi-ate  extends  an  ash-pit.    d,  .... 

fy.  1434,  which  exhibits  an  ^^^^ 
elevation  of  the  furnace,  points 
out  this  ash-pit,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  two  doors  c,  by  which 
the  fuel  is  thrown  upon  the 
gi'ate  c  /.  Openings  c  e  (Jiff. 
1432)  are  left  over  the  top  arch 
of  the  furnace,  whereby  the 
draught  of  air  may  receive  a 

suitable  direction.  The  grate  of  the  fireplace  extends 
over  the  whole  lengtli  of  the  furnace,  Jiff.  1433,  from  the 
door  c  to  the  door  /,  situated  at  the  opposite  extremity. 
The  furnace  called  gallery  includes  commonly  30  cucurbits, 
and  in  some  establishments  even  62.  Into  each  are  intro- 
duced from  56  to  70  pounds  of  ore,  and  15  to  18  pounds 
of  quicklime,  a  mixtiu-e  which  fills  no  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  cucurbit ;  to  the  neck  a  stoneware  receiver  is  adapted, 
containing_  water  to  half  its  height.  The  fire,  at  first 
moderate,  is  eventually  pushed,  till  the  cucurbits  are  red  hot.  The  operation  being 
concluded,  the  contents  of  the  receivers  are  poured  out  into  a  wooden  bowl  placed 
upon  a  plank  above  a  bucket ;  the  quicksilver  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  bowl,  and  the 
water  draws  over  the  black  Qiiercury,  for  so  the  substance  that  coats  the  inside  of  the 
receivers  is  called.  This  is  considered  to  be  a  mixture  of  sulphide  and  oxide  of 
mercury.  The  black  mercury,  taken  out  of  the  tub  and  dried,  is  distilled  anew  with' 
excess  of  lime  :  after  which  the  residuum  in  the  retorts  is  thrown  away  as  useless. 

2.  Aludel-furnaces  of  Ahiaden—Figs.  1435  to  1438  represent  the  great  furnaces 
with  aludels  in  use  at  Almaden,  and 
anciently  in  Idria;  for  between  the 
two  establishments  there  was  in  fact 
little  difference  before  the  year  1794. 
Figs.  1435  and  1438  present  two 
vertical  sections  ;  figs.  1436  and  1437 
are  two  plans  of  two  similar  fur- 
naces, conjoined  in  one  body  of  brick- 
work. In  the  four  figures  the  follow- 
ing objects  are  to  be  remarked :  i 
door  a,  by  which  the  wood  is  intro- 
duced into  the  fire-place  b.  This  is 
perforated  with  holes  for  the  passage 
of  air ;  the  ash-pit  c,  is  seen  beneath. 
An  upper  chamber  d,  coatains  the 
mercurial  ores  distributed  upon  open 
arches,  which  form  the  perforated 
sole  of  tliis  chamber.  Immediately 
over  these  arches,  there  are  piled  up 
in  a  dome  form,  large  blocks  of  a 
limestone,  very  poor  in  quicksilver 
ore ;  above  tliese  are  laid  blocks  of  a 
smaller  size,  then  ores  of  rather  ,  in- 
ferior quality,  and  stamped  ores  mixed 
with  richer  minerals.  Lastly,  the 
whole  is  covered  up  with  soft  bricks, 
formed  of  clay  kneaded  with  Schlich, 


a 


1436 


and  with  smaU  pieces  of  sulphide  of  mercury.  Six  ranges  of  aludels  or  stoneware 
tubes//,  of  a  pear  shape,  luted  together  with  clay,  are  mounted  in  front  of  each  of 
the  two  furnaces  on  a  double  sloping  terrace,  having  in  its  lowest  middle  line  two 
gutters  t,  V  a  little  inclined  towards  the  intermediate  wall  m.  In  each  ran^e  the 
aludel  placed  at  the  line  <  m  v,  ig  1436,  that  is  to  say  at  the  lowest  point,  c^.  figs  "1435 
1438,  IS  pierced  with  a. hole  thereby  the  mercury  which  had  been  volatilSed  in  2' 
it  It  be  already  condensed  by  the  cooling  in  the  series  of  aludels  fq,  mav  mss  into 
the  corresponding  gutter,  next  into  the  hole  m,  fig.  1436,  and  after  tlnt^nto  the 
^ooden  pipes  h  h!  fig.  1435,  which  conduct  it  across  the  ma  onry  S  tL  tlace  into 
cisterns  filled  with  water ;  see    fig.  1437,  which  is  the  plan  of  L.  1438 

iho  portion  of  mercury  not  condensed  in  the  range  of  aludels, />,  which  is  the  most 
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considerable,  goes  in  the  state  of  vapour  into  a  chamber  k ;  but  in  passing  under  a 
partition  II,  a  certain  portion  is  deposited  in  a  cistern  i,  filled  with  water.   The  greater 


1437 


part  of  the  vapours  diffused  in  the  chamber  Jd  is  thereby  condensed,  and  the  mercury 
falls  down  upon  the  two  inclined  planes  which  form  its  bottom.   What  may  still  exist 


as  vapour  passes  into  an  upper  chamber  k'hja  small  chimney  n.  On  one  of  the  sides 
of  this  chamber  there  is  a  shutter  which  may  be  opened  at  pleasure  from  below  up- 
wards, and  beneath  this  shutter  there  is  a  gutter  into  which  a  notable  quantity  of 
mercury  collects.  Much  of  it  is  also  found  condensed  in  the  aludels.  These  facts 
prove  that  this  process  has  inconveniences,  which  have  been  tried  to  be  remedied  by 
the  more  extensive  but  rather  unchemical  grand  apparatus  of  Tdria. 

Details  of  the  Aludcl  Apparatus. — 25  aludels  are  set  in  each  of  the  12  ranges,  seen  in 
figs.  1437,  1438,  constituting  300  pear-shaped  stoneware  vessels,  open  at  both  ends,  being 
merely  thrust  into  one  another,  and  luted  with  loam,  a,  is  the  door  of  the  fire-place  ; 
c,  the  perforated  arches  upon  which  the  ore  is  piled  in  the  chamber  c,  through  the 
door  d,  and  an  orifice  at  top  ;  the  latter  being  closed  during  the  distillation  ;  ffa,ve 
vents  for  conducting  the  mercurial  vapours  into  two  chambers  i,  separated  by  a  tri- 
angular body  of  masonry  m  n ;  h  is  the  smoke-chimney  of  the  fire-place ;  o  o  are  the 
ranges  of  aludels,  in  connection  with  the  chamber  i,  which  are  laid  slantingly  towards 
the  gutter  q,  upon  the  double  inclined  plane  terrace,  and  terminate  in  the  chamber  h  q ; 
this  being  surmounted  by  two  chimneys  t.  The  mercury  is  collected  in  these  aludels 
and  in  the  basins  at  q  and  p,  fig.  1437.  r'lsa,  thin  stone  partition  set  up  between  the 
two  principal  walls  of  each  of  the  furnaces,  v  is  the  stair  of  the  aludel  terrace- 
leading  to  the  platform  which  surmounts  the  furnace ;  2r  is  a  gutter  for  conducting 
away  the  rains  which  may  fall  upon  the  buildings,  fi^.  1438. 

3.  Cheat  Apparatus  ofldria. — Before  entering  into  details  of  this  laboratory,  it  will 
not  be  useless  to  state  the  metallurgic  classification  of  the  ores  treated  in  it :  1.  The 
ores  in  large  blocks,  fragments,  or  shivers,  whose  size  varies  from  a  cubic  foot  to  that 
of  a  nut.    2.  The  smaller  ores,  from  the  size  of  a  nut  to  that  of  grains  of  dust. 

The  first  class  of  large  ores  comprises  three  subdivisions,  namely :  a,  blocks  of 
metalliferous  rocks,  which  is  the  most  abundant  and  poorest  species  of  ore,  afford- 
ing only  1  per  cent,  of  mercury  ;  b,  the  massive  sulphide  of  mercurj-,  the  richest  and 
rarest  ore,  yielding  80  per  cent,  when  it  is  picked ;  c,  the  fragments  or  splinters 
proceeding  from  the  breaking  and  sorting,  and  which  vary  in  value  from  1  to  40  per 

The  second  class  of  small  ores  comprises:  d,  the  fragments  or  shivers  extracted  from 
the  mine  in  the  state  of  little  pieces,  aflbrding  from  10  to  12  per  cent. ;  c,  the  kernels 
of  ore  separated  on  the  sieve,  yielding  32  per  cent. ;  /,  the  sands  and  paste  caUed 
^chlich,  obtained  in  the  treatment  of  the  poorest  ores,  by  means  of  tlie  stamps  and 
washing  tables  ;  100  parts  of  this  scldich  give  at  least  8  of  quicksilver. 

The  general  aspect  ofthe  apparatus  is  indicated  \)yfigs.  143S,  1440,  1441,  and  1442. 
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Mg.  1441  represents  the  exterior,  but  only  one  half,  which  is  enough,  as  it  resembles 
exactly  the  other,  which  is  not  shown.    Tr.  fiioco  fV,^,^^  R^.,^r.„        -p^ii^™;. —  .t.:.. 
may  be  distinguished  :  figs.  1439, 


In  these  three  figures  the  following  objects 
1439  H 


1440,  a,  door  of  the  fire-place;  b, 
the  furnace  in  which  beech-wood  is 
burned  mixed  with  a  little  fir- wood ; 
c,  door  of  the  ash-pit,  extended  be- 
neath ;  d,  a  space  in  which  the  ores 
are  deposited  upon  the  seven  arches, 
1  to  7,  as  indicated  in  figs.  1439 
and  1442 ;  e  e  bxick  tunnels,  by  which 
the  smoke  of  the  fuel  and  the  va- 
pours of  mercury  pass,  on  the  one  side,  into  successive  chambers //?r. 

fg  h  ij  k  I  are  passages  which  permit  the  circulation  of  the  vapours  from  the  furnace 
abed,  to  the  chimneys        Figs.  1439  and  1440  exhibit  clearly  the  distribution  of 
these  openings  on  each  side  of  the  same  furnace,  and  in  each  half  of  the  apparatus 
which  K  double,  s.sfig.  1440 shows;  the  spaces  without  letters  being  in  every  respect 
similar  to  the  spaces  mentioned  below.   Fig.  1440  is  double  the  scale  of  fig.  1439 


j%  1440,  are  basins  of  reception,  distributed  before  the  doors  of  each  of  the 
chambers /A-/ A'.  The  condensed  mercury  which  flows  out  of  the  chambers  is  con- 
veyed thither.  7171'  IS  a  trench  into  which  the  mercury,  after  being  lifted  into  the 
basins  m,  is  poured,  so  that  it  may  run  towards  a  common  chamber  o,  in  the  slopin? 
direction_  indicated  by  the  arrows,  o  leads  to  the  chamber  where  the  mercury  is 
received  into  a  porphyry  trough ;  out  of  which  it  is  laded  and  packed  up  in  portions  of 
50  or  100  lbs.  m  sheep-skins  prepared  with  alum. 
pp,  fig.  1439,  are  vaulted  arches,  through  which  a  1442 
circulation  may  go  on  round  the  furnace  abed,  on  the 
ground  level,  qg^  are  the  vaults  of  the  upper  stories. 
'>-r,fig  1441,  vaults  which  permit  access  to  the  tunnels 
c  e:',fig.  1442. 

^A^Jl'-'^^-J^^^'      ^l'^  "^oo"  of  the  chambers 
/  *  ana  /  A .    These  openings  are  shut  during  the 


1441 


m  r^^  <-\ 


These  opening,  are  X^r^TMlu,  a/f 

parts  of  the  building  which  contains  the  whole  apparTtir  ^  '^^"''''^ 

On  the  lower  arches  the  largest  blocks  of  metalliferous  rock  are  laid,  over  thesa 
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the  less  bulky  fragments  are  arranged,  which  are  covered  with  the  shivers  and  pieces 
of  less  dimension.  On  the  middle  vaults,  the  small  ore  is  placed,  distributed  in 
cylindrical  pipkins  of  earthenware,  of  10  inches  diameter  and  5  inches  depth  The 
upper  vaults  receive  likewise  pipkins  filled  witli  the  sands  and  pastes  called  schlich. 

in  3  hours,  by  the  labours  of  40  men,  the  two  double  sets  of  apparatus  are  charged, 
and  all  the  apertures  are  closed.  A  quick  fire  of  beech-wood  is  then  kindled,  and 
when  the  whole  mass  has  become  sidficiently  heated,  the  sulphuret  of  mercury 
bec-ins  to  vaporise ;  coming  into  contact  with  the  portion  of  oxygen  which  had  not 


been  carbonised  by  combustion,  its  sulphur  burns  into  sulphurous  acid,  while  the 
merciiry  becomes  free,  passes  with  the  other  vapours  into  the  chambers  for  condensing 
Jt  and  precipitates  in  the  liquid  form  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  the  fire-place, 
Ihe  walls  of  the  chambers  and  the  floors,  witli  which  their  lower  portion  is  covered, 
are  soon  coated  over  with  a  black  mercurial  soot,  which,  being  treated  anew,  furnishes 
60  per  cent,  of  mercury.  The  distillation  lasts  from  10  to  12  hours  ;  during  which 
time  the  whole  furnace  is  kept  at  a  cherry-red  heat.  A  complete  charge  for  the  two 
double  apparatus  consists  of  from  1,000  to  1,300  quintals  of  ore,  which  produce  from 
80  to  90  quintals  of  running  mercury.  The  furnace  takes  from  5  to  6  days  to  cool, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather;  and  if  to  that  period  be  added  the  time  re- 
quisite for  withdrawing  the  residuums,  and  attending  to,  such  repairs  as  the  furnace 
may  need,  it  is  obvious  that  only  one  distillation  can  be  performed  in  the  course  of  a 
week, 

_  It  has  been  long  well  known,  that  quicksilver  may  be  most  readily  extracted  from 
cinnabar,  by  heating  it  in  contact  with  quicklime.  The  sulphur  of  the  cinnabar  com- 
bines, by  virtue  of  a  superior  affinity  with  the  lime,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  quicksilver, 
to  form  sulphide  of  calcium,  which  being  fixed,  remains  in  the  retort,  while  the  mer- 
cury is  volatilised  by  the  heat.  In  a  few  places,  HammerscUag,  or  the  iron  cinder 
driven  oiF  from  the  blooms  by  the  tilting  hammer,  has  been  used  instead  of  lime  in 
the  reduction  of  this  mercurial  ore,  whereby  sulphurous  acid  and  sulphide  of  iron 
are  formed. 

The  modes  practised  at  Almaden  and  Idria  are  far  from  economical;  the  ores 
being  heated  upon  open  arches,  and  the  vapours  attempted  to  be  condensed  by  enclosing 
them  within  brick  or  stone  and  mortar  walls,  which  can  never  be  rendered  either 
sufficiently  tight  or  cool. 

To  obviate  all  these  inconveniences  and  sources  of  loss,  the  proper  chemical  arrange- 
ments suited  to  the  present  improved  state  of  the  arts  ought  to  be  adopted,  by  which 
labour,  fuel,  and  mercury  might  all  be  economised  to  the  utmost  extent.  The  only 
apparatus  fit  to  be  employed  is  a  series  of  cast-iron  cylinder  retorts,  somewhat  like 
those  employed  in  the  coal-gas  works,  but  with  peculiarities  suited  to  the  condensation 
of  the  mercurial  vapour.  Into  each  of  these  retorts,  supposed  to  be  at  least  one  foot 
square  in  area,  and  7  feet  long,  6  or  7  cwts.  of  a  mixtiu-e  of  the  ground  ore  with  the 
quicklime  may  be  easily  produced  from  a  measured  heap  by  means  of  a  shovel.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  cinnabar  being  more  than  6  times  that  of  water,  a  cubic  foot  of 
it  will  weigh  more  than  3^  cwts. ;  but  supposing  the  mixture  of  it  with  quicklime 
(when  the  ore  does  not  contain  the  calcareous  matter  itself)  to  be  only  thrice  the 
density  of  water,  then  4  cubic  feet  might  be  put  into  each  of  the  above  retorts,  and 
still  leave  I  J-  cubic  foot  of  empty  space  for  the  expansion  of  volume  which  may  take 


place  in  the  decomposition.  The  ore  should  certainly  bo  ground  to  a  moderately  fine 
powder,  by  stamps,  iron  cylinders,  or  an  edge-wheel,  so  that  when  mixed  ^vith  quick- 
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lime,  the  cinnabar  may  be  brought  into  intimate  contact  with  its  decomposer,  otlier- 
wise  much  of  it  -will  be  dissipated  unprodiictively  in  fumes,  for  it  is  extremely  volatile. 

Figs.  1443,  1444,  1445  represent  a  cheap  and  powerful  apparatus  contrived  by  Dr. 
Ure  at  the  request  of  the  German  Mines  Company  of  London,  and  winch  was  moimted 
at  Landsberg,_  near  Obermoschel,  in  the  Bavarian  Ehein-Kreis. 

Fig.  1440  is  a  section  parallel  to  the 
front  elevation  of  three  arched  benches 
of  retorts,  of  the  size  above  specified. 
Each  bench  contains  3  retorts  of  the  form 
represented  hy  a  a  a.  i  is  the  single 
fire-place  or  furnace,  capable  of  giving 
adequate  ignition  by  coal  or  wood  to  the 
three  retorts.  The  retorts  were  built  up 
in  an  excellent  manner  by  a,n  English 
mason  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  best 
modes  of  erecting  coal-gas  retorts,  who 
was  sent  over  on  purpose. 

In  the  section,  jig,  1444,  a  is  tlie  body 
of  the  retort;  its  mouth  at  the  right- 
hand  end  is  shut,  as  usual,  by  a  luted  iron 
lid,  secured  with  a  cross-bar  and  screw- 
bolts;  its  other  end  is  prolonged  by  a 
sloping  pipe  of  cast  iron,  4  inches  in 
diameter,  furnished  with  a  nozzle-hole  at 
t,  closed  with  a  screw-plug.  Through 

this  hole  a  wire  rammer  may  be  introduced,  to  ascertain  that  the  tube  is  pervious 
and  to  cleanse  it  from  the  mercurial  soot,  when  thought  necessary,  c  is  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  main  condenser,  shown  m  a  longitudinal  section  at  c  c,  fig.  1445.  This 

1445 


pipe  is  18  inches  in  diameter,  and  about  20  feet  lone    Af  t1.a  1  onV     ;t  * 

the  retort  are  seen  -wJtli  t>,a   <.  v     Ti    „  ^'  i^ack  ends  of 

perfectly  cool,  and  Spr'ess  eveS  tT^  Af  '^''^"^      ^^^er  passes  to  keep  it 

inclination  fr^m  i  to  fso  S  Z      T'"''^'^^  ^"'^        ^''''^  ^^th  a  slight 

along  its  bottom,  and  p^ssttouS^^^^^^^  xn^^y  spontaneously  fl1,w 

or  magazine,  e.    This  tuLT?s  frnrn  ^^'f^  ""'i'^^?      ^ocked-up  iron  chest, 

in  a  shallow  iron  cup,  always  filfed  i^^^^  by  immersion 

to  indicate  the  progrSsive  rcumSatirn  of  .  '  v"^;  ^-  f  Sr^^^<^ted  gauge-rod, 
under  the  necessity ?f  unlockingTt  ^^cksilver  m  the  chest,  without  being 

Jl'  Tre^ti:&  f-d  to  act  perfectly 

magazine,  &c.,  was  very  little  more  tUn  two  WW    '=°^'i^7^"f  apparatus,  iron- 
kept  in  a  state  of  nearly  uniform  LitLn  Ze  lh^lf./T'^'  ' 
nor  the  furnaces  are  liable  to  be  in^Sn  thei^^^^^^  neither  they 

and  expansions,  which  they  would  Stablv  sJX^f  oi^  the  alternate  contraction's 
always  ready  heated  to  the  proper  p  tr^ioSS^^^^^  -T^ '  ^'^^S 

capable  of  working  oflF  a  charge  under  .SnlTn^r!  ^  f  •  ""f  ^"'''al  ores,  they  are 
Thus,  in  24  hoiu-s,  with  a  rekf  o  kboutrs  si^^^^^^  3  hJurs. 

might  bo  smelted  =  2  tons  with  3  rcS  ;nd  fi  ^^^^^  ^1  ^  «^  °™  ^'-^^^^ 
product  from  the  rich  ores  of  Almad~n^ 
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Tho  following  dotailod  account  of  tho  apparatus  for  smelting  in  California  is  given  by 
Mr.  Euschenbergor : — A  kind  of  revorbcnitory-furnaco  3  feet  by  8,  is  arranged  at  the 
extremity  of  a  series  of  chambers  of  nearly,  if  not  exactly  of  the  same  diniensions : 
uamely  7  feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  high.  There  are  8  or  10  of  these  chambers 
in  each  series ;  they  are  built  of  brick,  plastered  inside,  and  secured  by  iron  rods, 
armed  at  the  end  with  screws  and  nuts  as  a  protection  against  the  expansion  by  heat. 
The  tops  are  of  boiler-iron,  luted  with  ashes  and  salt.  The  first  chamber  is  for  a 
wood  fire.  The  second  is  the  ore-chamber,  which  is  separated  from  the  first  by  a  net- 
work partition  of  brick.  Tho  flame  of  the  fire  passes  through  the  square  holes  of  this 
partition,  and  pl.ays  upon  the  ore  in  the  ore-chambers,  which,  when  fully  charged, 
contains  10,000  lbs.  of  cinnabar;  next  to  the  ore-chamber  is  the  first  condensing- 
chamber,  which  communicates  with  it  by  a  square  hole  at  the  right  upper  corner ; 
and  tho  communication  of  this  first  with  the  second  condensing-chamber  is  by  a 
square  hole  at  the  left  lower  corner.  An  opening  at  the  right  upper  corner  of  the 
partition,  between  the  second  and  third  condensing-chambers,  communicates  Mith  tho 
latter.  The  openings  between  the  chambers  are  at  the  top,  and  to  the  right,  and  at 
the  bottom,  and  to  the  left  alternately ;  so  that  the  vapours  from  the  ore-chamber  are 
forced  to  describe  a  spiral  in  their  passage  through  the  8  condensers.  The  vapour 
and  smoke  pass  from  the  last  condensing-chamber  through  a  square  wooden  box, 
8  or  10  feet  long,  in  which  there  is  a  continuous  shower  of  cold  water,  and  finally 
escape  into  the  open  air  by  tall  wooden  flues.  The  floor,  or  bottom,  of  each  con- 
densing-chamber is  above  2  feet  above  the  ground,  and  is  arranged  with  gutters  for 
collecting  the  condensed  mercury,  and  conveying  it  out  into  an  open  conduit  along 
■which  it  flows  into  an  iron  receptacle,  from  w^hich  it  is  poured  into  the  iron  flasks 
through  a  brush,  to  cleanse  it  of  the  scum  of  oxide  formed  on  the  surface  on 
standing.  70  lbs.  weight  are  poured  into  each  flask.  There  are  14  of  these  furnaces 
and  ranges  of  condensers,  with  passages  of  8  or  10  feet  in  width  between  them.  A 
shed  is  constructed  above  the  whole  at  a  sufficient  elevation  to  permit  free  circulation 
of  the  air. 

According  to  Dumas,  the  following  m5nes  yield  annually  as  follow : — Almaden  in 
Spain,  from  2,700,000  to  3,456,000 lbs.  avoirdupois;  Idria,  648,000  to  1,080,000 lbs. ; 
Hungary  and  Transylvania,  75,600  to  97,200  lbs.;  Deux  Points,  43,000  to  54,000  lbs.; 
Palatinate,  19,440  to  21,600  lbs. ;  Huancavelica,  324,000  lbs. 

The  Imports  of  mercury  for  the  years  1868-72  have  been  as  follow: — 


From  France 

„  Spain 

„  Italy  (Tuscany) 

„  Austrian  Territories 

„  North  Atlantic  Port 

„  Ports  on  the  Pacific 

„  Other  parts 

„  Portugal  . 

Total 


1868 


Lbs. 


Computed 
real  value 


3,146,720 


90,773 
187,95J 
6,285 


3,431,729 


£ 

278,621 


8,037 
16,641 
556 


303,855 


1869 


Lbs. 


Computed 
real  value 


45,386 
2,380,326 
29,084 


53,760 
18,196 


2,526,752 


£ 

4,019 
210,757 
2,575 


4,760 
1,611 


1870 


Lbs. 


Computed 
real  value 


2,553.861 
70,740 


20,124 
121,055 


223,722 


257,370 
8,709 


2,031 
16,393 


2,765,780  284,503 


1871 

1872 

Lbs. 

Computed 
real  value 

Lbs. 

Computed 
real  value 

From  Spain  .... 
„     Italy  (Tuscany)  _  . 
,,     Austrian  Territories  . 
„     Other  parts 
„     Portugal  .... 

41,325 
91,439 
135,976 
12,750 
2,721,407 

£ 
4,735 
9,669 
20,000 
1,201 
379,360 

61,060 
93,201 
122,536 
3,525 
2,416,782 

£ 

369,118 
11,525 
18,137 
575 

369,112 

Total  . 

3,431,729 

414,965 

2,734,094 

407,229 
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The  Exports  were  as  follow  from  tho  Californian  mines : — 


1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

flasks 

flasks 

flasks 

flasks 

To  New  York  . 

2,900 

4,500 

1,600 

1,000 

,,  Great  Britain 

1,500 

3,500 

„  China . 

10,011 

17,785 

11,600 

4,050 

,,  Mexico 

10,042 

14,120 

8,060 

7,088 

„  South  America  . 

3,800 

2,500 

2,900 

1,300 

„  Aiista'alia    .  . 

300 

1,580 

300 

300 

,,  IJritish  Columbia 

20 

20 

4 

9 

„  Other  countries  . 

280 

501 

51 

41 

Total  . 

28,863 

44,606 

24,415 

13,788 

Mercury  is  a  substance  of  paramount  value  to  science.  Its  great  density,  and 
its  regular  rate  of  expansion  and  contraction  by  increase  and  diminution  of  tem- 
perature, give  it  the  preference  over  all  liquids  for  filling  barometric  and  thermo- 
metric  tubes.  In  chemistry  it  furnishes  the  only  means  of  collecting  and  manipulating, 
in  the  pneumatic  trough,  such  gaseous  bodies  as  are  condensible  over  water.  To  its 
aid,  in  this  respect,  the  modern  advancement  of  chemical  discovery  is  pre-eminentlv 
due.  ^ 

This  metal,  alloyed  with  tin-foil,  forms  the  reflecting  surface  of  looking-glasses, 
and,  by  its  ready  solution  of  gold  or  silver,  and  subsequent  dissipation  by  a  mode- 
rate heat,  it  becomes  the  great  instrument  of  the  art  of  gilding  and  silvering  copper 
and  brass.  The  same  property  makes  it  so  available  in  extracting  these  precious 
metals  from  their  ores.  This  amalgam  is  used  for  electric  machines.  The  anatomist 
applies  it  elegantly,  to  distend  and  display  the  minuter  vessels  of  the  lymphatic 
system,  and  secretory  systems,  by  injecting  it  with  a  syringe  through  all  their  con- 
volutions.  It  is  the  basis  of  many  very  powerful  medicines. 

The  nitrate  of  mercury  is  employed  for  the  secretage  of  rabbit-  and  hare-skins,  that 
IS,  for  communicating  to  fur  of  these  and  other  quadrupeds  the  faculty  of  felting 
which  they  do  not  naturally  possess.  With  this  view,  the  solution  of  that  salt  is 
applied  to  them  lightly  in  one  direction  with  a  sponge. 

_  The  only  mercurial  compounds  whicli  are  extensively  used  in  the  arts  are  factitious 
cinnabar  or  Vermilioi^,  and  Cobeosive  Sttblikate,  which  see 

IWERCUaY,  CHI.OR1DB  OT ;  PROTOCHI.ORXDZ:  {Deutochlorurc  de 
mercure,  hr. ;  Aeisendes  quecksilher  sublimat,  Ger.)  is  made  by  subliming  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  persulphate  of  mercury  and  sea-salt  in  a  stoneware  cucurbit  The 
sublimate  rises  in  vapour,  and  incrusts  the  globular  glass  capital  with  a  white  mass 
ot  small  prismatic  needles.  It  is  a  very  deadly  poison;  raw  white-of-egg,  swallowed 
in  profusion,  is  the  best  antidote.    See  Coheosive  Sublimate 

lyXERCTTRY,  PUlMINATIKTG.  For  this  compound  of  mercury  with  fulminic 
acid,  see  Fttlminating  Mercury.  j  iiumiuii, 

MERCURY,  PERIODIDB  OF,  is  a  bright  but  fugitive  red  pigment  It  is 
easily  prepared  by  dropping  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  into  a  solution  of  corro- 
sive sublimate,  as  long  as  any  precipitation  takes  place,  decanting  off  the  simernatant 
muriate  of  potash,  washing  and  di-ying  the  precipitate.  supernatant 

tS^^SCg^^^^^^^^  i^rotocMorurede^ercure,^  ; 

TrroTSaiford^;!^^^^^^  ^"^^^^^^^  '  ^^'^^      the  WooUou 

George  III.,  ever  desirous  of  the  welfare  of  his  people,  though  oftimes  mistaken  \n 
the  means_  for  accomplishing  his  wishes,  amongst  other  imprLmS  pToSd  h; 
him  in  agncuiture  and  husbandry,  imported  in  1786  a  few  mVno  sheep  w|lin 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  wool  of  Ene-land     ■\l^nn^^c,.^ir.^^t^  A- 
sheep  sprung  from  th?  Fngfish  flock  wl^ch^E^  mTerS  ed     t  ™S  t 
Spain,  where,  by  assiduous  care  and  crossing,  the  fleece  had  bfionTn^  .  • 

staple  of  any  in  the  world.    His  Majesty  mf de  fU  tbie  to  t^Z^^^^ 
sion  to  his  original  flock,  which  throve  Jell,  and  in^rea^d  ve^fLt  ^o  ^ 
years,  by  distnbution  and  sale,  they  had  come  into  the  h«^Z  ffU  ^ 
sheep-breeding  gentlemen  in  the  kigdoS   Am^ng  these  the  late%^^^^ 
stood  the  most  distinguished  for  his  brfeding  and  culture  of  merino  bee.  w'Tf 
had  Its  origin  m  a  gift  from  His  Majesty  of"  40  owes  selected  frZ  7nn 
by  the  Cortes  of  Spain  to  the  king  foi  distribution rrng  ht  uwf 
chief  care  .a  his  improvement  of  the  fleece  was  to  ada'pt  it  fo^S  finest  aSeS 
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worsted,  and  ho  certainly  succeeded  woU  in  his  object.  Many  other  sheep-breeders  in 
tho  kingdom  also  devoted  much  attention,  with  great  kucccbs,  to  the  breeding  of 
merino  sheep,  so  that  at  this  period  (1826)  large  quantities  of  such  wool  were  pro- 
duced in  tho  country. 

Coutoraporaneous  with  these  eflTorts  made  in  England,  tho  propagation  of  the 
merino  shoop,  which  had  been  obtained  from  Spain,  was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent 
in  Saxony,  where  tho  ruling  monarch,  liko  our  own,  took  much  interest  in  the  enter- 
prise. The  government  of  Saxony  was  amply  rewarded  for  tho  pains  which  had  been 
taken  to  spread  the  breeds  so  as  to  become  a  portion  of  the  public  wealth.  Henco 
from  this  source  arose  tho  largo  supply  which  enabled  Saxony  to  send  to  this  coun- 
try large  quantities  of  wool,  chiefly  for  the  making  of  line  woollen  cloth,  as  it,  on  tho 
whole,  ranged  in  staple  shorter  than  English  or  Spanish  merino.  Nor  were  tho 
French  idle  in  availing  themselves  of  the  excellent  properties  of  the  Spanish  sheep  by 
transplanting  them  to  their  soil,  and  manufacturing  from  the  wool  fine  stuifs  to 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  merinoes. 

From  the  merino  wool  produced  in  France  and  Germany  were  manufactured  fine 
descriptions  of  stuffs  named  after  the  sheep.  A  Bradford  spinner  in  1826,  being  de- 
sirous of  extending  his  export  trade  in  Germany,  instituted  inquiries  respecting  the  stuffs 
made  there,  and  received  in  answer  the  following  information : — No  worsted  yarn 
of  any  amount  was  made  on  the  Continent,  except  by  hand.  As  the  laws  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  English  machinery  still  remained  in  force,  the  continental  nations 
could  not  obtain  our  improved  frames,  and  either  their  handicraftsmen  were  unable 
to  constnict  them  with  sufficient  skill,  or  their  capitalists  were  disinclined  to  embark 
in  the  enterprise.  Much  yarn  was  spun  by  hand  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hamburgh, 
Then,  as  to  the  weaving  of  stuffs,  a  few  merinoes  were  made  at  Leipzig,  and  some  of 
them  from  English  yarn  spun  to  No.  46.  At  Waldenberg,  Eisenach,  and  Langensalza, 
Berlin,  Altona,  and  Erfurt,  merinoes  were  made.  For  some  of  these  English  yarn 
was  used,  but  the  German  manufacturers  preferred,  most  likely  for  its  durability, 
their  own  yarn.  Whilst  the  French  and  Germans  were  weaving  merino  pieces,  a 
fabric  bearing  the  same  name,  but  widely  differing  in  structure,  arose  in  the  English 
market,  and  imparted  a  most  beneficial  impulse  to  the  stuff  trade  of  the  West 
Eiding. 

A  brief  narration  of  the  origin  of  English  merinoes  will  at  this  point,  find  an  ap- 
propriate place.  The  wearing  of  worsted  stuffs,  after  many  changes  of  fashion,  had 
again  become  very  common  amongst  people  of  every  degree  in  England.  But  it  was 
perceived  as  the  taste  for  fabrics  of  fine  texture  increased,  that  plainbacks  and  other 
worsted  articles  of  that  kind  were  not  sufficiently  delicate  in  stmcture  for  the  higher 
classes.  This  idea  having  been  mentioned  by  one  of  the  partners  in  the  house  of 
Messrs.  Todd,  Morrison,  and  Co.,  warehousemen,  London,  to  Messrs.  Mann  of  Brad- 
ford, merchants,  the  latter  began  to  refiect  on  the  best  method  of  supplying  the  void. 
It  occurred  to  them  that  a  plainback  made  with  the  finest  yarn,  and  spun  from  merino 
and  other  fine  wools,  would  answer  the  object. 

Accordingly  they  employed  Messrs.  Garnett  of  Bradford  to  spin  yarn  and  manu- 
facture such  a  stuff,  who  accomplished  the  task  to  the  fall  satisfaction  of  their 
employers.  Some  beautiful  pieces  were  the  result ;  three-quarters  wide,  made  from  40's 
to  52's  weft,  and  32's  to  34's  warp  ;  in  every  respect  they  resembled  Cashmere,  except  in 
being  finer.  From  the  period  of  their  introduction,  these  stufls  pleased  the  public 
taste,  and  were  rapidly  sold  at  high  prices.  They  were  originaUy  sold  at  from  75s. 
to  80s.  the  piece ;  but  when  the  article  became  known,  many  manufacturers  entered 
into  competition,  and  making  lower  sorts,  reduced  the  prices  from  405.  to  50s.  tho 

piece  according  to  qualities.  .     .  x  xi 

About  a  year  after  the  full  introduction  of  the  three-quarters  merino  into  the 
market  it  was  found  that,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  piece,  it  did  not  cut  up  con- 
veniently or  economically  for  dresses ;  and  the  six-quarter  variety  of  merino  was 
brought  into  tho  market,  where  it  for  many  years  had  a  large  demand,  bringing  as 
much  in  some  instances  as  120s.  a  piece.  .  ^        ^  a 

MESSEIO-GES.  A  hawser,  or  small  cable,  about  sixty  fathoms  long,  wouna 
round  tho  capstan,  and  having  its  two  ends  lashed  together.    See  Cable. 

METilCXXa-KrABAR.   An  amorphous  dark-coloured  sulphide  of  mercury  found 

in  California.  ,         n    j  ^ 

XttETAI..  This  term  is  sometimes  applied  by  smelters  to  a  regulus,  or  faxed  sul- 
phide, such  as  the  'coarse  metal'  and  'blister  metal'  of  the  copper-smelter.  Tho 
molten  glass  is  spoken  of  in  glass-works  as  '  metal.'  ^  ,  ,  ,    r  ^   j-         •  , 

MSTAI.  X.EaF.  A  name  commonly  applied  to  the  Dutch  leaf  to  distinguish  it 
from  gold-loaf.    There  was  of  metal  leaf  not  gold  imported  in  1868-72  :— 
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Metal  leaf,  not  gold 

1868 

18C0 

isro 

18 

72 

Fackots 
of  250 
leaves 

Computed 
real  value 

Packets 
of  250 
leaves 

Computed 
real  value 

Packott 
of  250 
leaves 

Computed 
peal  value 

Packets 
of  250 
loaves 

Comptitod 
real  value 

From  Holland 
„    Belgium  , 
„    Germauy     .  , 
„    Other  parts  ,  , 

Total 

451,849 
288,070 

22',476 

£ 
33,890 
17,855 

l',686 

317,194 
337,530 

l',804 

£ 
23,789 
25,315 

'i87 

276,010 
233,040 

56',826 

£~~ 
20,701 
17,479 

4',263 

115,522 

6l',468 
29,539 

5,650 

2,916 
1,974 

712,395 

53,431 

666,528 

49,241 

865,876 

42,443 

206,529 

10,537 

JVEETAIiIiOCRAPlZT.  A  proceBS  invented  by  M.  Abate,  and  published  by  him 
in  1851.  It  consiBts  of  printing  from  engraved  wood-blocks  upon  metallic  surfaces, 
80  as  to  produce  imitations  of  figures  and  ornaments  inlaid  in  wood.  This  effect  he 
obtained  by  using,  as  a  printing  menstruum  to  wet  the  block  with,  solutions  of  such 
metallic  or  earthy  salts  as  are  decomposed  when  brought  into  contact  with  certain 
metals,  and  produce,  through  an  electro-chemical  action,  an  adhesive  precipitate  of  a 
coloured  metallic  oxide,  or  any  other  chemical  change  upon  the  metal. 

MZSTAXsXsOIDS.  Davy  proposed  this  name  for  sodium  abd  potassium,  and  other 
substances  of  which  the  metallic  character  was  not  well  defined.  Berzelius  used 
the  term  to  distinguish  the  non-mdallic  elementary  substances  from  the  metals. 
Dr.  Apjohn  published  a  'Manual  of  the  Metalloids,'  in  which  he  adopted  this 
meaning.  The  word  metalloid  signifying  like  a  metal,  its  use  in  this  sense  is  unfor- 
tunate. 

METAXXtTTRCT.  {Huttenkunde,  Ger.)  The  art  of  extracting  metals  ffom  their 
ores.  Under  the  heads  of  the  different  metals  respectively,  the  metallurgical  processes 
to  which  they  are  subjected  are  given.  See  Antimony,  Coppee,  Gold,  Ieon,  &e. 
A  full  description  of  the  processes  of  preparing  the  minerals  for  the  operations  of  the 
metalhirgist  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Dressing  of  Ohes. 

When  it  is  intended  to  wash  certain  ores,  an  operation  founded  on  the  difference 
of  their  specific  gravities,  it  may  happen  that  by  slightly  changing  the  chemical 
state  of  the  substances  that  compose  the  ore,  the  earthy  parts  may  become  more  easily 
separable,  as  also  the  other  foreign  matters.  With  this  view,  the  ores  of  tin  are 
subjected  to  a  roasting,  which,  by  separating  the  arsenic  and  oxidising  the  copper 
which  are  intermixed,  furnishes  the  means  of  obtaining,  by  the  subsequent  washing, 
an  oxide  of  tin  much  purer  than  could  be  otherwise  procured.  In  general,  however, 
these  are  rare  cases ;  so  that  the  washing  almost  always  immediately  succeeds  the 
picking  and  stamping ;  and  the  roasting  comes  next,  when  it  needs  to  be  employed. 
See  KoASTiNG  Oebs. 

IWETAIsS  {Metaux,  Fr. ;  Metalle,  Ger.)  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  class  of 
undeeomposed  bodies  in  chemical  arrangements.  They  amount  to  51  ;  of  which  7 
form,  with  oxygen,  bodies  possessed  of  alkaline  properties  :  these  are,  1.  potassium  ; 
2.  sodium  |  3.  lithium  (bases  of  the  alkalis) ;  4.  barium ;  5.  strontium ;  6.  calcium ; 
7.  magnesium  (bases  of  the  alkaline  earths,  for  even  magnesia,  the  last  and  feeblest 
base,  tinges  turmeric  brown,  and  red  cabbage  green).  The  next  seven  metals  form 
with  pxygen  the  earths  proper :  they  are,  8.  yttrium;  9.  glucinum;  10.  aluminium; 
11.  zirconium;  12.  thorium;  13.  erbium;  14.  terbium.  The  remaining  37  maybe 
enumerated  in  alphabetical  order,  as  they  hardly  admit  of  being  grouped  into  sub- 
divisions with  any  advantage.  They  are  as  follow:  16.  antimony;  16.  arsenic; 
17.  bismuth;  18.  cadmium;  19.  cerium;  20.  chromium;  21.  cobalt;  22.  copper; 
23.  didymium;  24.  gold;  25.  iridium;  26.  iron;  27.  lead;  28.  lanthanum;  29. 
manganese;  30.  mercury;  31.  molybdenum;  32.  nickel ;  33.  niobium;  34.  osmium; 
3o.  palladium;  36.  platinum;  37.  rhodium;  38.  ruthenium;  39.  silver;  40.  tanta- 
lum; 41.  tellurium;  42.  tin;  43.  titanium;  44.  tungsten;  45.  vanadium;  46.  ura- 
nium ;  47.  zinc ;  and  lately  by  spectrum  analysis  the  following  have  been  discovered, 
48.  ccesium;  49.  indium;  60.  rubidium;  and  51.  thallium. 

1.  They  are  all,  more  or  less,  remarkable  for  a  peculiar  lustre,  called  the  metallic 
lustre.  This  property  of  strongly  reflecting  light  is  connected  with  a  certain  state  of 
aggregation  of  their  particles,  but  is  possessed,  superficially  at  least,  by  mica,  animal 
charcoal,  selenium,  polished  indigo,  and  bodies  which  are  not  at  all  metallic. 

2.  The  metals  are  excellent  conductors  of  heat,  and  most  of  them  also  of  elec- 
tricity, though  probably  not  aU.    According  to  Despretz,  they  possess  the  power  of 
conducting  heat  proportionately  to  the  following  numbers  :— Gold,  1,000  •  platinum 
981 ;  silver,  973  ;  copper,  898;  iron,  374;  zinc,  363  ;  tin,  304 ;  lead,  179-6.  ' 

Becquerel  gives  the  following  table  of  metals,  as  to  electrical  conduction 
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Copper,  100;  gold,  93-6;  silver,  73-6;  zinc,  28-5;  platinum,  16-4;  iron,  15  8 ;  tin, 
15-6;  lead,  8'3  ;  mercury,  3'5  ;  potassium,  1-33. 

The  metals  which  liardly,  if  at  all,  conduct  electricity,  are  zirconium,  aluminium, 
tantalum,  in  powder,  and  tellurium. 

3.  Motals  are  probably  opaque  ;  yet  gold-leaf,  as  observed  by  Newton,  seems  to 
transmit  the  green  rays,  for  objects  placed  behind  it  in  the  sunbeam  appear  green. 
This  phenomenon  has,  however,  been  ascribed  to  the  rays  of  light  passing  through 
an  infinite  number  of  minute  fissures  in  the  thinly-hammered  gold. 

4.  All  metals  are  capable  of  combining  with  oxygen,  but  with  affinities  and  in 
quantities  extremely  diiferont.  Potassium  and  sodium  have  the  strongest  affinity  for 
t;  gold  and  the  platinum-gi-oup  of  metals  tlie  feeblest.  Many  metals  become  acids  by  a 
sufficient  dose  of  oxygon,  while,  with  a  smaller  dose,  they  constitute  salifiable  bases. 

5.  Metals  combine  with  each  other,  forming  a  class  of  bodies  called  alloys,  except 
when  one  of  them  is  mercury,  in  which  case  the  compound  is  styled  an  amalgam. 

6.  They  combine  with  hydrogen  into  hydrurets  or  hydrides  ;  with  carbon,  into  car- 
hurets  or  carbides  ;  with  sulphur,  into  sidphurets  or  sulphides  ;  with  phosphorus,  into 
phosphcrets  or  phosphides ;  with  selenium,  into  seleniwets  or  selenides ;  with  boron, 
into  bondes ;  with  chlorine,  into  chlorides  ;  with  iodine,  into  iodides ;  -mth  cyanogen, 
into  cyanides  ;  with  silicon,  into  silicides ;  and  with  fluorine,  into  fluorides. 

7.  Metallic  salts  are  definite  compounds — mostly  crystalline — of  the  metallic 
oxides  Avith  the  acids. 

IVIETAIiS,  XTATIVE.  The  metals  which  are  found  in  the  condition  of  obvious 
metallic  existence  are  but  few.  Gold  is  almost  always  found  native,  generally  com- 
bined with  a  small  percentage  of  silver,  and  sometimes  with  other  rarer  metals. 
Silver  is  frequently  discovered  in  an  almost  pure  metallic  state.  Platiwum  is  another 
metal,  which,  like  gold,  is  generally  found  in  the  metallic  state,  but  this  metal  is  almost 
always  combined  with  palladium,  osmium,  and  other  metals  of  that  type.  Copper 
is  very  often  found  in  the  native  state,  and  in  a  condition  of  great  purity.  The 
occurrence  of  large  masses  of  copper — copper  rocks,  indeed — is  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  the  Lake  Superior  copper  deposits.  Lead  is  said  to  have  been 
found  native  at  Grassington,  in  Yorkshire.  Recently  it  is  reported  to  have  been 
discovered  in  Victoria,  Australia,  and  again  in  California.  Bismuth  is  often  found 
native  ;  and  Iron,  the  meteoric  variety,  is  occasionally  met  with  in  this  condition. 

MET.a.XiS,  srOBXiE.  This  term  was  applied  to  gold  and  silver  in  ages  when  the 
principles  of  chemical  science  were  unknown.  The  name  was  intended  to  convey 
the  fact  that  these  metals  were  slow  to  combine  with  the  '  baser  ones,'  such  as  iron. 
The  term  is  not  now  employed  scientifically. 

METEORITES.  {Aerolithe,  Pr.)  The  name  of  mineral  bodies  which  have  been 
known  to  fall  from  the  region  beyond  the  earth's  atmosphere  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  There  are,  however,  a  certain  number  of  bodies  found  on  the  surface  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  "which  are  thought  to  be  of  meteoric  origin,  and  are  hence  called 
Meteorites,  which  correspond  in  chemical  composition  and  structure  witli  those  which 
have  been  seen  to  fall.  They  are  usually  divided  into  Meteoric  Iron  and  Meteoric 
Stones.  The  meteoritic  irons  have  been  termed  Siderites,  whilst  the  term  Aerolites  has 
been  retained  for  the  stony  meteorites.  The  following  may  be  regarded  as  the  average 
composition  of  meteoric  iron :  Iron,  85-54;  nickel,  8-55;  cobalt,  1-50;  copper,  0-20; 
magnesia,  2-04 ;  chromic  oxide,  0-21 ;  silica,  3-0 ;  phosphorus,  0-12 ;  with  traces  of 
carbon,  sulphur,  tin,  and  manganese.  For  numerous  analyses,  see  "Watts's  '  Dictionary 
of  Chemistry.'    See  Abeolites, 

JVEETHVIiAIffiXNE.    C^H'N  (CH^N).    The  most  volatile  of  the  organic  bases. 
It  is  formed  by  similar  reactions  to  ethylamine ;  it  is  regarded  as  ammonia  in  which 
an  equivalent  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  methyle ;  it  is  gaseous  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures ;  it  is  the  most  soluble  in  water  of  all  known  gases,  one  volume  of  water  at  54 
dissolving  1,150  volumes.  .    j    .  i.  m 

METKYXiATES  SPIRIT.  When  ordinary  alcohol  is  mixed  with  10  per  cent, 
of 'wood  alcohol' (ilfc%Ze),  it  is,  according  to  an  excise  regulation,  sold  dutyfree 
under  this  name.  Methylated  spirit  is  extensively  used  in  ^the  manufacture  ot  var- 
nishes, lacquers,  &c.    See  Watts's  '  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.'  _  ^     ,  a 

IVIETHVI.EXTE,  a  peculiar  liquid  compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  extracted 
from  pyroxilic  spirit,  which  is  reckoned  to  be  a  bi-hydrate  of  methylene. 

METRIC  SVSTEia.    See  Weights  and  Measures.  t   •  i.    j  xi. 

MICA  is  a  finely-foliated  mineral,  of  a  pearly  metallic  lustre.  It  is  harder  than 
gypsum,  but  not  so  hard  as  calc-spar;  flexible  and  elastic ;  spec,  grav  2 -Go.  it  is 
an  ingredient  of  granite  and  gneiss.  The  large  sheets  of  mica  exposed  for  sale  in 
London  are  mostly  brought  from  Siberia.  They  are  used,  instead  of  glass,  to  enclose 
the  fire,  without  concealing  the  flame,  in  certain  stoves.  _ 

The  mica  of  Fahlun.  analysed  by  Eose,  afforded  silica,  46-22 ;  alumina,  34-52  ; 
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peroxide  of  iron,  6-04;  potash,  8-22;  magnesia,  with  oxide  of  manganese,  2-11  • 
fluoric  acid,  1-09;  water,  0-98.  Prom  an  American  authority  wo  quote  as  follows :— 
I  no  incre!xsed  demand  for  gas-stoves  has  naturally  introduced  to  a  wider  notice  the 
realJy  valuable  and  useful  mineral  known  under  the  name  of  mica.  Every  schoolboy 
can  picJc  out  the  mica  m  a  piece  of  granite,  but  it  is  not  so  well  known  that  the  '  glaSs  ' 
;?,„Tf  7"°"-  T''^,  °*  gas-stoves  is  also  mica.  The  minerals  which  form 
IhJLy  A  ^'^n  ^l^'^'^e  ^e^dily  into  two  divisions;  those  which  are  silicates  of 
noK  rf.^'J/''"  1    <-  -^^V'^^        ''^'''-^^       magnesia.    They  are  all 

e,  •  ?•  fp?Vf''^/"  '^^'"^  ^''^''''^  '^'^^""Se,  ^hich  permits  of  their  being 

and  m!™  n  ^^^^^.^^^f  'i?«<=,^?PtiO'^«  of  that  rock  plates  are  occasionally  found  a  foot 
«S.^n     •  f  1  '  ^'J^^^^''''^  formations,  it  is  often  found  in  masses  of  con- 

siderable size,  plates  having  been  met  ^ith  in  Siberia  several  feet  in  diameter  The 
micas  chiefly  met  with  m  commerce  are  Muscovite  and  Lepidolite  Tor  ifthfa  micatS 
tiie  first  division,  and  Phlogopite  (rhombic  mica)  and  Biotit?  of  he  latteTdS?  or 

F}S:Z  "       fn^'  T''  -'^.^"^i^^ly  "«ed  in  the  arts  are  ^=0^  ^n^^^ 

Ihlogopite.    The  former  is  mainly  a  silicate  of  alumina  and  potash,  with  traces  of 

elasJSran^Se  pSSr  ^^^l^'^^it^Z^'SS.  t\  '^'''h 
approach  closely  to  transparency  iS  naSvL  f^^^  /    •''^'1''         of  which 

especially  to  its  employmS  SntLs    P^^^^^^  -f^^T 
for  windows,  and  in  sCe  parts  £  sfni  J?  ^^/tf  '^  "^^^  I^^^sia 

giving  way  o  the  more TrlnCrent  Si     ^  ^Y'^^  ^^Pi^ly 

for  this  purpose  at  one  ti^e  iKtfia  tiiat'^?  TT""'  «  ^ts  employ^aent 

It  is  found  in  Siberia  Swer  pn  «,tV  M      ^  ^^^^^^^ 

lithiamica.    In  iSa  it  s  fouSn^^^^^^^^^^  "K^  supply  the  Lepidolite,  or 

and  Canada.    In  s^me  co^se  ^^it  roS^^^  Carolina,  New  Jersey, 

in  considerable  abundLce        X  e  are         1^^^^^^  State  the  mica  is  found 

niany  years  ago    The  commercial  4lue  of  "  c^^^^^^^  -as  worked 

large,  sound,  and  clear  sheets  beino-  natnrnlwTi  I  i  •  ,  '^^P^P  a  wide  scale  :  the 
40..  a  pound.    In  the  Unfted  Stetes  wfZf/  ^"ch  as 

'  stove'glass,'  that  i    fox    h  lo^  'of  t's  X^T'  i«  '^^"'^d 

has  been  carried  further  than  in  thi^SnS"^^^  1^'       ""'^^'^^^^^  of  mica 

made  into  a  coarse  powder  and  sprinkledTer  ;n  ^^^V'^''^  -aste-stuff  is  there 
used  as  a  lubricant,  and  is  somethnes  used  ?n  n   v  '  ^^^^J  ground,  it  is 

them  fireproof.  The  finer  sreX  Z  uLd  k.  /  1^°^  deed-boxes  and  safes  to  render 
for  the  letters  of  fan^Tgns  lid  trve^v  of  compasses, 

employed  in  lieu  of  enameffo;  cover  n^  X^oa.nl^^^^  thinnest  p  eces  are  sometimes 
which  the  better  qualities  a^^xJ  l^  flr     f  ^}'' '  ^he  principal  uses  to 

of  the  material  r^enSg Tts^Seco^^^^^^^^  ?^  t^'^^^       ^^""P^- the  natm-e 

hthography  being  extensiLyemS  in  this^m^^^^^^^  '^7 
mica  IS  very  easy.    When  fii^tXTedS  i.  ."f        '^''""V  Preparation  of  tlie 

from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  even  Srsional  v  n  f  "Tstals  of  various  sizes, 

to  a  foot  and  upwards  in  diameter?  ^  thickness,  and  from  six  inches 

'  The  facility  with  which  thev  mn  • 
possess  of  resisting  heat,  together  with  thpir  vo™"°"'  ^^'^^^'^  ^""^  ^^'^  P°^^^  they 
appearance,  make  these  thin  sheets  of  mS^^n^^^  ^^^^^^^  naturally  beautiful 

They  have  been  used  as  reflector  for  somT  years  and^'';  7^7^  "^''^"^ 
tained  for  an  improved  process  of  siCnnJ  plat^f  of  ^""^'"^^t'  ^''^^'^^^  oh- 
resident  of  Philadelphia.  The  flexibir  nXvi  .1?  ™f '.^^^  inventor  being  a 
probably  insure  its  introduction  into  the  arts  ancl  iJf  '^^'^'^ 
extent,  and  it  is  perliaps  not  impossible  Laf  t  m  v  >.  '  "f  ^  •  ^"'^^^^  lesser 
of  telescopes,  althougli  it  must  be  confessed  ^h^ft^.n^^^  i«anufacture 
rather  improbable.    In  the  process  recentlv  ^'^^nSl  that  purpose  is 

metal  he  deposit  as  can  be  oLined,  Se  fio^w 'tkl'?'  ^«  S>m 

^TolTir-    They  are  then  ^^^^^^^"i^^^ ^l^^^^^ 
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arranged  in  piairs,  back  to  back,  bo  as  to  expose  only  one  side  to  the  coating  solution. 
This  Uittor  is  tolerably  woU  known,  and  is  made  by  dissolving  1  oz.  of  nitrafe  of  silver 
in  a  quart  of  distilled  water,  and  in  a  separate  vessel  1  oz.  of  glucose  in  a  quart  of 
distilled  watei'.  When  the  silver  has  dissolved,  a  small  quantity  of  liquor  ammonia; 
is  added,  and  the  solution  becomes  cloudy,  the  cloudiness  disappearing  on  the  addition 
of  a  little  more  ammonia.  When  this  stage  has  been  arrived  at,  the  two  solutions 
are  mixed  together  and  poured  into  the  bath  containing  the  mica  plates,  the  bath 
being  placed  in  a  warm  room,  to  facilitate  the  deposition  of  the  silver.  When  the 
mica"  plates  are  sufficiently  coated  thoy  arc  withdrawn  from  the  bath,  thoroughly 
rinsed  in  water  and  stood  away  to  dry,  after  which  they  may,  if  deemed  necessary,  be 
coated  with  spirit-varnish. 

The  mica  plates  thus  prepared  may  bo  mounted  on  frames  of  tin,  sheet  iron,  paper, 
or  plastic  composition.  Many  other  applications  of  these  mica  reflectors  will  suggest 
themselves  to  our  readers,  though  their  principal  use  is  undoubtedly  for  illuminating 
purposes.' 

MICACEOVS  IXtOir.  One  of  the  varieties  of  haematite ;  .so  called  from  its  mica- 
ceous structure.    See  Iron. 

IMlXCA-SIiATZ:  or  SCHIST.  {ScJiisma,  Ger.  a  splitting.)  _  A  fohated  rock  com- 
posed of  miea  and  quartz.    The  first  name  is  not  correctly  applied. 

AXICROCOSIVIIC  SAXiT.    A  term  given  to  a  salt  extracted  from  human  urine. 
It  is  a  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia  ;  and  is  now  prepared  by  mixing  equivalent 
proportions  of  phosphate  of  soda  and  phosphate  of  ammonia,  each  in  solution,  evapo- 
rating and  crystallising  the  mixture.    A  small  excess  of  ammonia  aids  the  crystal- 
lisation. „  „  1 
MZXiSSW,  laANCHESTBR.    From  imperfect  manufacture — or  from  corrupt 
practices— it  appears  that  a  peculiar  mildew  has  often  developed  itself  in  cotton  goods 
sent  to  India,  to  which  this  name  has  been  given.    The  Manchester  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  just  (1874)  received  a  letter  from  the  Shanghai  General  Chamber  of 
Commerce  respecting  '  mildewed  shirtings,'  which  will  probably  open  the  eyes  of  those 
concerned  in  the  matter  to  the  fact  that,  after  all,  honesty  is  perhaps  the  best  policy, 
and  that  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  swindling  cannot  be  carried  without  its  evil 
effect  recoiling  on  its  authors.    The  Chairman  of  the  Shanghai  Chamber,  writing  on 
December  17    1872,  calls  attention  to  the  widespread  deterioration  by  mildew  of 
cotton  piece  goods  imported  to  China  from  Manchester.    The  losses  from  this  cause 
have  for  some  time  been  very  large ;  but  towards  the  end  of  1871  parcel  after  parcel  of 
erey  shirtings,  principally  if  not  wholly  consisting  of  second  and  lower  quabties,  were 
reiected  by  the  Chinese  buyers  as  '  spotted,'  and  during  the  past  year  the  evu  has 
become  so  general  that  in  September  last  it  was  estimated  that  75  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  stock  of  grey  shirtings , and  T  cloths  in  Shanghai  were  unmerchantable  as  sound 
goods     The  trade  was,  in  fact,  completely  disorganised.    The  «iuse  of  the  deterioration 
is  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe,  owing  to  the  use  of  '  s^ize' m  undue  quantity  and 
of  a  nature  deleterious  to  the  fabric  employed  to  work  up  infenor  cotton  and  to  increase 
the  weieht  of  the  cloth.    The  results  of  the  extensive  importations  of  unsound  goods 
into^hina  are  that  large  quantities  of  cloth  are  forced  off  at  reduced  and  irregular 
S  cefrXh  means  tiie  tone  of  the  market  is  lowered  and  the  value  of  even  sound 
Ss  is  depreciated.    Bales  are  no  longer,  as  was  once  the  case,  accepted  unopened 
o^the  foith  of  the  sample,  but  the  wrappers  have  to  be  cut  into  in  order  that  the  con- 
dition of  eve?y  package  may  bo  ascertained.    The  inconvenience,  delay,  and  loss  arising 
iir^  thL  SFce  are  obvious.  The  trouble  and  waste  of  time  entailed  by  the  necessity 
of  miiute  SlSorthe  frequent  resales  of  rejected  parcels,  and  the  uncertainty  as^to 
?L  completion  of  any  sale,  until  full  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  packages  has 
Wen TaS  all  repi^^^^^                 burden  on  the  trade.    The  destruction  of  he  pad  - 
afes  irmorel?!  loss  to^he  native  merchant,  who  can  never  again  PaJ  Ins  goods 
sfsiwX  inland  transport.    More  important,  perhaps,  than  all  is  the  fact  that 
^^^  SdJnce  of  native  dealers  and  merchants  in  foreign  goods  is  shaken ;  for  they 

cotton  goods  must  tend,  it  is  urged,  to  ^''^f J^^^;^^!^™ 

considering  that  foreign  imports,  .^j^f     f  ^^uS  native  manufactures, 

favourable  circumstances  in  conipeting  ^"^h  the  m   e  dmab^^^  therefore,  the 

the  trade  is  not  in  a  position  to  bear  any  add    onal  b^^^^^^^^     A       g  ' 

fii-st  losses  from  mildew  fall  upon  ^'^f  the  responsibility 

appear  to  escape  altogether  yet  such       """^^ '^^^^^^^^^ 

cannot  continue,  if  for  no  better  reason  t^a"  t^^^^^^'J^^^f ';ere  they  ever  so  willing, 
put  it  beyond  the  power  of  the  merchants  to  beajJ^^m^^^^^foeWers  as  seriousfy 
The  result  will,  therefore,  "  tjr^;^;!^  ^^^^^^  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 

as  the  China  merchants,  and  the  latter  uigc  tuo  mauLucD 
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join  with  them  in  a  strict  investigation  into  the  circumstances  with  a  view  of  putting 
<in  end  to  '  a  crying  evil  affecting  not  only  the  interests  of  the  most  important  branch 
of  British  industry,  but  also  the  honour  and  reputation  of  British  commerce.' 

MXXiFOZIi.  (Millcfolimn,  Lat.  a  thousand  leaves.)  The  herb  yarrow,  belonging  to 
the  genus  Achillea,  one  of  the  Compositre. 

A  M-ell-knoAvn  nutritious  fluid,  which,  as  ib  has  no  especial  use  in  the  arts, 
need  not  be  described.    See  Buttek. 

IMCXIiK,  CON'BEM'SED.  The  following  information  on  tlie  processes  for  con- 
densing milk  successfully  is  obtained  from  two  journals  known  as  the  '  Farmer '  and 
'  Moore's  Eural ' : — 

In  the  first  place,  arrangements  must  be  made  for  obtaining  good,  clean,  healthy 
milk,  and  this  imposes  a  sort  of  education  upon  those  producing  milk,  of  the  utmost 

iniportance  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  condensing  business.    Dirty  milk  

milk  foul  with  the  di-ippings  of  the  stable— cannot  be  condensed  into  a  clean-flavoured 
protluct.  The  success  of  the  condensing  factory  depends  almost  entirely  upon  tlie 
ability  to  put  a  fine-flavoured,  perfect  article  into  the  market.  The  milk  must  be 
uniformly  good.  An  inferior  condensed  milk  is  more  readily  detected  than  an  inferior 
article  of  cheese  or  butter.  At  least,  imperfections  in  these  may  perhaps  be  tolerated 
and  the  goods  may  find  a  place  in  the  market ;  but  a  factory  continuing  to  send  out 
imperfect  or  badly-flavoured  milk,  must  soon  cease  to  bo  remunerative,  and  must  in- 
evitably close  its  doors. 

To  obtain  any  success  in  this  business,  there  is  absolute  necessity  for  clean,  healthy 
milk  m  the  first  instance;  and  tliis  matter  should  be  well  understood  and  well  con- 
sidered before  any  manufacture  can  be  attempted.    The  gi-eat  success  attained  by  the 
late  bail  Borden  the  inventor  of  the  process  for  condensing  in  vacuo,  was  in  a  great 
.measure  due  to  the  system  he  inaugm-ated  among  his  patrons  for  supplying  milk  free 
from  all  taint  and  unobjectionable  in  quality.    He  instituted  a  set  of  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  dairymen  furnishing  milk  to  his  factories,  which  he  rigidly  enforced,  and 
men  were  regularly  employed  to  visit  the  farms  from  time  to  time,  to  see  in  What 
manner  tlie  cows  were  managed  as  to  pasturage,  water,  driving  to  the  yard  milking 
cooling  and  care  of  milk  ;  and  as  he  bought,  or  accepted  only  such  milkS  woSd  p5 
the  closest  scrutiny  of  an  expert,  he  was  able,  after  a  time!  to  enforce  an  Observance 
of  his  printed  regulations,  which  he  put  into  the  hands  of  his  dairymen.  Cadoptecl 
also,  the  practice  of  cleamng  and  steaming  his  patrons'  delivery  milk-cans  at  the 
^»r:t'tL'r^^^'^^^         reason  ^too-that  this  Lrk  „1tt 

stoS'thftStyfcrm'fn'nfr;  r°?f         p^°°^««'  ^«  ^^i^^^^-  ^^^<^^  ^as 

'An  J, I  ^^^^.f^'"^^  a.^'i  Woyed  to  be  a  success,  may  be  briefly  described  as  foUows  ■— 
Alter  the  milk  is  received  at  the  factory  it  passes  through  a  strainer  to  the  rec^vinir 
"^f^    r^^'^*^?^  off  through  another  strainfr  into  the  heati.  g  c^ns  each 

Sir  1  s  t^^i?     vr ' ^""^  7 

strainer  into  a  large  vat,  a't  tieTottom  of  ^lila^is^-^Sl  o  VoppT^^^^^^^ 
steam  is  conducted,  and  here  the  milk  is  heated  up  to  boiling  pofnt    The^thr  W 
Sin?'  f ''-If  f  anulated  sugar  is  added  in  the%port  on^f   f  lb  of  Tugar  to  1 
gallon  of  milk  when  it  is  drawn  into  the  vacuum-pan.    The  milk  remain?^n  Vli« 

IT^^rbSiii  w«^°  ^-^^^^      f  °f  ^'^^^^  I-urs!during  ^hS  tim  5  p 

t^vi^^l  ^^"^°^'"^'  ^^^^'^^     is  to  n  off  into  cans  holding  about^40 

t^eRmns:f'iC^^^  cans  with  Wts,  in  order  to  facilitate 

the  proper  labels  pasted  upon  them^ndTrnil'^^  "^^^^  ^^"^ 

doSXtLk^K^;td  theoans,which 
the  tops  and  labelling,  is  usuLly  perC  Ly  feL^l  ^  1  „  Sr  o?  ^Tli 
furnaces  are  placed  along  the  tables,  where  tliVgi^S  eachtitHtt  of  s^^^^^^ 
seal  the  cans  as  fast  as  they  are  brought  forward  by  the  fiUer  '''''^ 

I'or  a  STuall  factory,  say  for  the  milk  of  from  200  to  300  cows  Hia  «cf 
.V,    be  about  13.000  dols.,  as  follows  .-Erection  of  the  builS   16  f  T'l'^'^ 
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60-liorso  power  and  fitting-up,  3,000  dols. ;  1  pump  for  "boiler,  lOOdols. ;  outslda 
wuter-pipos,  500  dols. ;  1  cooling  tank  for  receiving  and  Btorage,  600  dols. ;  1  heating 
tank  nnd  pipes  for  milk,  300  dolfj. ;  hot  water  tank  and  steam-pipes  for  washing  cans 
and  2  rinsing  sinks,  600  dols. ;  1  steamer-bath  for  scalding  cans  and  pipes,  160  dols. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  that  a  well-furnished  factory,  with  all  the  needful 
appliances,  is  somewhat  expensive ;  but  the  profits  from  the  business  are  also  con- 
siderable. The  cost  of  condensing  will  probably  be  no  more  than  one-half  per  cent, 
per  quart.  It  takes  about  3  pints  of  milk  to  make  1  lb.  of  the  sugared  condensed 
milk,  which  sells  in  the  market  for  25  cents  and  upward.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  the 
exact  cost  of  condensing,  since  tliat  will  depend  upon  the  araoimt  of  milk  worked  and 
the  economy  with  which  the  factory  is  managed  ;  but  we  should  say  that  Id.  per  quart 
ought  to  cover  all  the  expenses  for  condensing.  The  cans,  and  the  labour  of  filhng 
and  soldering,  are  an  additional  expense,  which  our  readers  can  figure  approxi- 
mately, so  that  some  idea  of  the  profits  may  bo  obtained. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  condensed  milk  in  the  market :— the  sugared,  as  above 
described,  and  which  will  keep  for  long  periods,  and  the  plain  condensed  milk,  which 
contains  no  sugar,  and  is  sold  for  immediate  use.  This  last  will  only  keep  sound  for  a 
few  days.  It  is  made  in  the  same  way  as  the  other,  except  that  no  sugar  is  used  m  its 
manufacture.  A  less  price  is  obtained  for  it  in  the  market  than  for  sugared  milk,  it 
being  sold  by  the  quart  from  large  carrying  cans,  and  regularly  furmshed  to  consumers 

from  time  to  time.  „       .     •  •     n  i.  •  •  T^^^A 

One  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  establishing  new  factories,  is  in  obtaining  skilled 
workmen  to  conduct  the  business  of  condensing.  There  are  comparatively  few  persons 
who  have  had  experience  in  the  work  of  a  factory,  and  these  are,  for  the  most  part, 
retained  by  these  factories  now  in  successful  work.  As  these  factories  have  built  up 
a  good  trade  and  have  a  '  good  thing,'  they  do  not  care  to  open  their  doors  for  in- 
struction or  to  educate  any  person  in  the  business  who  '^^''^gf  g°  Z.'}^^,  hands  to  be 
In  cheese-making  or  in  butter-making  there  are  always  plenty  of  skiUed 
had,  but  the  case  is  quite  different  in  the  condensing  business,  and  this  fact  has  de- 

M«^7XH=.  'TZ:^^i:S^c^^^  used  by  Uie  calico-printers,  in  which 
the  imp7ession  is  obtained  by  a  process  like  that  of  a  milling  tool,  from  a  cylinder 
RTiP-raved  bv  hand,  called  the  Die.    See  Calico-Pbinting. 

SiriSTOWE,  or  Bukr-Stone.  This  interesting  form  of  sihca,  which  occurs  in 
greTmasses,  has  a  texture  essentially  cellular,  the  cells  l^-^g/^s  S  sSex  S 
Sape,  and  size,  and  are  often  crossed  by  thin  pla  es,  or  ^Jf^f/^^^^^^i^f  h^rdne  s 
buhr-kone  has  a  straight  fracture,  but  it  is  not  so  brittle  as  ^"1^  though  torane^s 
is  nearly  the  same.  It  is  feebly  translucent ;  ite  colours  are  pale  and  dead,  of  a  whitisH, 
D-rpvish  or  Yellowish  cast,  sometimes  with  a  tinge  ot  blue. 

^  £  B^dil-stones  usua  ly  occur  in  beds,  which  are  sometimes  continuous,  and  at 

exception  known  to  this  arrangement  i  ^ut  tbe  i^^^^^  ^Trtf  The  ^^'^  l^^^^r-stones 
and  their  cavities  are  often  filled  with  "'y^tals  ot  c^uartz. 

for  grinding  corn  have  about  an  equal  V^^^^  ^^^^^us  Jouarre.  The 
The  finest  quarry  of  them  is  ^n:'on  the  h  gh  giound  n^^^^^ 

stones  are  quarried  in  the  ^V<^^  f^^'^f^^'^^^^^ 
yards  in  diameter,  by  a  series  of  iron  and  7°°'^;^^^^^ 

serted.  The  pieces  of  bidir-stones  ^^'^"^  ™  'i  lsti^^^^  These  pieces  are  exported 
which  are  bound  with  iron  hoops  ^^^o  lar^e  m  1^^^^^^  colour,  with  a 

chiefly  to  England  and  America.    Good  mi  1^^^^^^^^^^  ^^.^^^^     -^^^  or  48Z. 

regular  proportion  of  cells,  when  6^  feet  in  f  ^"^^^ei  tetc     ,  ^^^^  ^ 

sterling.    A  coarse  conglomerate  .sandstone  or  bieccia  is, 

substitute  for  buhr-stones  ;  ^^^t is  a  poor  one.  emploved  as  millstones. 

In  addition  to  the  French  buhr-stone  "  f    ^  Rhins,  has  been  extensively 

Thus  the  lava  of  Nicdorraendig,  near  ^'f  ^"^'^'i'' °"  g  This  lava  is  a  nephelino 
worked  as  a  miUstono  since  the  t^me  of  the  Eomaus. 
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dolerite,  frequently  enclosing  blue  masses  of  the  mineral  called  Hauyne.  Tlie  Ehenish 
millstones  are  sent  down  the  Ehine  to  Holland,  and  were  formerly  imported  into 
this  country  under  the  name  of  '  Dutch  blues.' 

MXXiXSTOirE  GRIT.  A  geological  term  applied  to  a  series  of  coarse  sand- 
stone rocks,  belonging  to  the  Coal-mcasiire  formations.  '  The  term  gritstone  is 
perhaps  most  applicable  to  the  harder  sandstones,  which  consist  most  entirely  of 
grains  of  quartz  most  firmly  compacted  together,  by  a  purely  siliceous  cement.  The 
angularity  of  the  particles  cannot  be  taken  as  a  character,  since  the  rock  commonly 
called  millstone  grit  is  generally  composed  of  perfectly  round  grains,  sometimes  as 
largo  as  peas,  and  even  larger ;  the  stone  then  commencing  to  pass  into  a  conglome- 
rate.'— Jukes. 

IWINEHAl  AJ,K.A.J.X.    Soda  was  formerly  so  called. 
ivxin-era:^  Ci^stTDliES.   See  Cakdles. 

I^ZM'ZiRAIi  CiSkKBON*.    See  ANTHRACITE. 

MIxrERAIi  CrRSEir.  Scheele's  Gireii.  Arsenite  of  copper.  See  Scheele's 
Geeen. 

BXIXTERjlili  OXXS.  Several  hydro-carbon  compounds  are  known  under  this 
name.  Generally  it  is  applied  to  petroleum,  and  other  fluid  hydro-carbons  which  issue 
from  the  earth.  These  will  be  described  imder  the  several  heads  of  Naphtha  ;  Peteo- 
leu:n[;  Shale  Oii,. 

Lately  the  mineral  oils  of  Puxi^re  La  Grose  and  Cordessa  have  been  attracting 
attention,    A  few  words  on  those  will  not  be  out  of  place  here.    They  have  been 
examined  by  Joffre  in  order  to  ascertain  in  what  points  they  differ  from  the  petroleum 
of  America.    These  oils,  obtained  by  distilling  bituminous  schists,  present  at  first 
sight  a  close_  analogy  with  the  petroleums.    They  agree  very  closely  in  colour,  fluidity, 
specific  gravity,  and  in  boiling  point.    But  on  the  application  of  certain  reagents  a 
difference  is  at  once  recognised.    The  American  petroleums,  composed  of  hydro-carbons 
of  the  general  formula  C"H-°  +  2,  are  not  attacked  by  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  and  mono- 
hydrated  nitric  acid  does  not  form  witli  them  nitro-compounds.    On  the  other  hand,  if 
our  mineral  oils  are  treated  with  the  former  of  these  agents,  about  the  half  is  absorbed. 
If  they  are  acted  on  by  the  second,  about  tlie  half  also  is  attacked  with  formation  of 
nitro-compounds.    These  oils,  therefore,  are  composed  of  a  mixture  of  several  bodies, 
some  of  which  resist  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  while  the  olhers  are  attacked  by  them. 
Both  these  portions  have  been  studied.    The  oils  were  first  purified  by  rectification 
over  sodium  ;  and  they  were  then  divided  by  fractional  distillation  into  several  groups 
according  to  the  boiling-point.    The  portion  not  attacked  by  fuming  sulphiu:ic  acid 
presents  all  the  reactions  of  the  satiu-atcd  or  formenic  hydro-carbons,  C-H^"  +  It 
resists  the  action  of  the  ntost  energetic  reagents.    Neither  fuming  nitric  acid  nor  a 
mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphiu-ic  acids  attacks  it  in  the  cold.    At  a  boiling  heat,  how- 
ever. It  IS  attacked,  under  formation  of  acid  products  which  remain  dissolved  in  the 
excess  of  oil.    The  boiling-points  and  specific  gravities  correspond  with  those  of  the 
satm-ated  hydro-carbons.    Elementary  analysis  gives  results  which  point  to  the  general 
formula  C-ff"  -f  2.    This  part  of  the  mineral  oils,  is  therefore,  formed  of  saturated  or 
tormemc  hydro-carbons.    They  seem  either  identical  or  at  least  isomeric  with  those 
which  felons  and  Cahours  extracted  from  the  American  petroleums.    By  acting  upon 
portions  of  the  oil  with  more  or  less  elevated  boiling-points  each  of  the  hydro-carbons 
ot  the  saturated  series  is  obtained,  from  the  hydride  of  octyle  CsH,  to  the  hydride  of 
myristyle  L' ffo    In  the  portions  which  distil  over  at  the  end  we  find  the  hydrides 
of  pentadecyle  C'^H^;,  of  hexadecyle  C"'H=",  and  of  heptadecyle  CH'"'.    The  propor- 
tion of  the  saturated  is  about  50  per  cent.    The  portion  attacked  by  acids  consists  of 
hydro-carbons  of  the  ethylenic  series  C"H=",  mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  hydro- 
carbons still  less  hydrogonised.    These  oils  contain  neither  benzole  nor  naphthalin. 
At  hrst  sight  we  might  bo  surprised  at  the  absence  of  the  two  bodies  so  generally  met 
v/i th  among  pyrogenous  products.    But  on  further  reflection  we  cannot  help  admitting 
tha  this  IS  quite  natural.    The  manufacturer  of  mineral  oils  seeks  to  distil  the  schists 
at  the  lowest  possible  temperature  in  order  to  avoid  the  formation  of  gas  and  to  secure 
the  largest  possible  yield  of  oil. 
The  following  facts  cannot  bo  too  widely  known  :  — 

A  number  of  patents  have  been  taken  out  in  different  countries  for  '  inexploisivo' 
gazohne,  naphtha,  and  benzine.    Oils  of  this  nature,  quite  as  dangerous  as  they  wero 
originally,  before  the  patented  treatment,  are  sold  under  such  names  as  'liquid  eas  ' 
Aurora  oil,  'safety  gas,'  '  purolino,'  '  potrolino,'  'black  diamond,'  ' septoline '  &c' 
They  are  mere  mixtures  of  tlio  ordinary  light  explosive  oils,  with  roots,  gums  barks' 

No.  67,095.  Gazoline,  40  gallons;  gum  olibanum,  1  lb.:  cascarilla  bark  4  lb  - 
lichen,  (probably  Iceland  mossH  lb.  '  '-as^anua  Dark,  \  lb., 
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No.  57,390.  Bark  of  whito  oak,  2  lbs. ;  .-ilkanet  root,  2  lbs. ;  salt,  2  lbs. ;  alcohol, 
^  litro  ;  cyaiiido  of  potiissium,  30  granimcs ;  to  bo  added  to  3  gallons  of  naphtha. 

No.  57,7'19.  Naphtha,  40  gallons  ;  carljonato  of  soda,  3  lbs. ;  alum,  2  lbs. ;  hydrate 
of  lime,  2  lbs.  ;  ml  ash,  2  lbs.;  camphor,  i  lb.;  oil  of  saffron,  12  grammes;  essence 
of  tar,  30  grammes. 

No.  58,1-60.  Naphtha,  40  gallons ;  potatoes,  50  lbs. ;  lime,  4  lbs. ;  salt  of  soda,  4  lbs. ; 
turmeric,  3  lbs. 

No.  68,905.  Gazoline,  40  gallons  ;  salt  of  soda,  1  lb. ;  cream  of  tartar,  1  lb.  If  the 
oil  of  Gmitheria  xjrocumbcns  is  added  the  offensive  odour  of  the  mixture  is  said  to  be 
quite  overcome. 

No.  59,797.  Gazoline,  40  gallons;  sulphur,  6  lbs. ;  rush  of  iron,  100  lbs. ;  onions,  1 
biishel ;  resin,  5  lbs. 

No.  60,559.  Naphtha,  40  lbs. ;  caustic  soda,  1  lb. ;  alum,  1  lb. ;  calt  1  lb. ;  manga- 
nese, 30  grammes ;  water,  120  grammes. 

None  of  these  additions  can  have  any  effect,  save  to  disguise  the  colour  or  smell  of 
the  oils,  and  to  diminish  their  utility,  when  burnt  in  a  lamp,  by  clogging  up  the  wick. 
They  cannot  in  the  least  obviate  tlieir  explosive  nature.  This  will  be  at  once  apparent, 
if  we  reflect  that  it  is  not  the  oil  itself  which  explodes,  but  merely  its  vapoiu-,  when 
mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  oxygon  or  of  common  air.  Hence  an  oil  is  called 
explosive  when  it  gives  off  vapour  at  low  temperatures.  That  any  addition  can 
prevent  this  escape  of  vapoirr  without  occasioning  a  complete  decomposition  of  the  oil 
is  impossible. 

These  dangerous  and  deceptive  oils  are  palmed  off  upon  dealers  and  consumers  by  a. 
very  ingenious  stratagem.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  vapour  of  a  volatile  oil 
or  other  hydro-carbon  requires  to  be  mixed  with  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  air 
to  form  an  explosive  mixture.  Eight  or  nine  measures  of  air  to  one  of  the  vapour  is 
the  most  explosive  proportion,  while  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  burns  quietly  without 
any  explosion  at  all.  In  fact,  to  produce  at  will  the  most  explosive  mixture  requires 
both  dexterity  and  experience,  while  it  is  very  easy  to  avoid  its  generation  entirely. 
When  it  is  desired  to  prove  the  complete  safety  of  a  dangerous  oil,  its  vapour  is 
allowed  to  mix  with  a  very  little  air ;  a  lighted  match  is  then  thrust  in,  and  as  no 
explosion  follows,  the  oil  is  recognised  as  non-explosive,  and  used  as  safe  till  some 
serious  accident  makes  its  insecurity  manifest  and  puts  an  end  to  its  sale  in  the 
district. 

Many  of  the  substances  added  in  the  above-mentioned  patents  subside  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cask  with  as  little  effect  as  a  handful  of  pebbles  or  small  shot. 
IKCIIO'ERAIi  PURPIiE.    Purple  of  Cassius — which  see. 
•mXTS^ERAJM  STATISTICS  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Within  our  limited  space,  an  attempt  Avill  be  made  to  show  the  value  of  oui 
mineral  produce— and  to  some  extent  of  our  metallurgical  operations. 

]\Ir  Came  has  given  a  table  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Corn- 
wall '  of  the  production  of  tin  in  Cornwall  from  1750  to  1837-  We  adopt  this  table 
from  1800  to  1837,  after  which,  iintil  1848,  no  exact  return  coxdd  be  obtained.  From 
1848  the  progress  of  tin  mining  to  1859  is  given  as  a  continuation  of  the  same  table. 
From  1860  to  1873  the  production  of  tin  ore  and  metallic  tin  is  given  m  a  separate 

*^^The  following  is  a  complete  statement  of  the  produce  of  the  mines  and  collieries  of 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1873  :— 


Minerals 
Coal 
Iron  Ore 
Copper  Ore 
Tin  Ore 
Zinc  Ore 
Lead  Ore  .  . 
Iron  Pyrites 
Manganese  . 
Salt  . 
Barytes 


Pig  Iron 
Tin  . 
Copper 
Lead  . 
Silver  . 
Zinc 


Quantities 
Tons 
127,080,385 
15,577,449 
80,188 
14,884 
15,969 
73,400 
58,924 
8,671 
1,780,000 
10,269 


Cwts. 
0 
0 

10 
17 

0 
10 

3 

6 

0 
11 


Metals  obtained  fr<Mn  these  Ores. 

Tons.  6,546,451 
9,972 
5,240 
66,035 
Ounces  537,707 
Tons  4,471 


Value 
& 

47.689,144 
7,673,676 
342,708 
1,056,835 
61,166 
1,130,367 
35,485 
57,766 
890,000 
7,993 


£17,999,989 
1,329,766 
602,822 
1,305,622 
134.427 
120.999 
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Produce  of  British  Tin  Mines  since  1800. 


Years 

Tons 

Years 

Tons 

Tears 

Tons 

Tears 

Tons 

]  800 

XO  i-v 

1830 

4,444 

1845 

1801 

i,  O  lU 

3  348 

1831 

4,300 

1846 

1802 

1R1  7 

4,121 

1832 

4,323 

1847 

1  fil  8 

4,066 

1833 

4,065 

1848 

6,613 

1804 

3,315 

1834 

2,989 

1849 

6,962 
6,729 

1820 

2  990 

1835 

4,228 

1850 

1806 

2,905 

1821 

3',373 

1836 

4,054 

1851 

6,143 

3  278 

1 837 

XOO  1 

4  yqo 

1 852 

6  287 

1808 

2,371 

1823 

4,213 

1838 

5,130 

1853 

5,763 

1809 

2,548 

1824 

5,006 

1839 

1854 

5,947 

1810 

2,036 

1825 

4,358 

1840 

1865 

6,000 

1811 

2,385 

1826 

4,603 

1841 

1856 

6,177 

1812 

2,373 

1827 

6,565 

1842 

1857 

6,682 

1813 

2,324 

1828 

4,931 

1843 

1858 

6,920 

1814 

2,611 

1829 

4,434 

1844 

1869 

7,100 

Mr.  Came  again  informs  us  that  the  prices  paid  to  the  tinner  in  Cornwall,  between 
the  years  1746  and  1781,  varied  from  6O5.  the  cwt.  to  72s.  the  cwt.  In  a  Eeport  of  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  state  of  the  British  Wool  Trade,  is  a 
table  compiled  by  Edward  Charles  Hohler,  giving  the  average  prices  of  several  articles, 
amongst  others  of  tin,  from  1783  to  1828  inclusive.  Prom  this  table  the  following 
extract  is  made : — 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1783  . 

.  4 

1 

7  per  cwt. 

1810  . 

.  7 

9 

8 

1789  . 

.  3 

10 

3  „ 

1815  . 

.  7 

3 

0 

1794  . 

.  5 

0 

3  „ 

1820  . 

.  3 

15 

9 

1800  . 

.  5 

4 

2  „ 

1825  . 

.  4 

16 

6 

This  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  prices  given  by  Mr.  Came  as  the  prices 
paid  to  the  tinner  in  Cornwall :  the  apparent  discrepancies  arise  from  the  fact,  that 
the  above  table  is  the  price  of  tin  in  the  metal  market,  therefore  we  have  to  add,  to 
the  price  for  tin  ore,  the  cost  of  bringing  it  into  the  metallic  state. 

The  value  of  the  metallic  tin  produced  in  1863,  when  the  price  varied  from  112/. 
to  118^.  per  ton,  may  be  estimated  at  700,000/.  In  1864  the  range  of  prices,  not  very 
diiferent  from  those  of  the  previous  year,  gives  a  total  value  of  690,000/.  The  ave- 
rage prices  of  1855  were  :  English  blocks,  125/. ;  bars,  126/. ;  refined,  129/.  In  1858, 
the  mean  average  price  was  119/.  per  ton.  In  1868  it  was  98/,  In  1870  it  rose  to 
127/.,  and  in  1872  to  152/.    In  1873  it  fell  again  to  133/. 


Summary  of  Produce  for  each  Year  since  1869,  with  the  respective  Values,  ^c. 


Years 

1 
i 

No.  of 
Mines 

Tin  Ore 

Metallic  Tin 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 

1869  , 

1870  j 

1871  ^ 

1872  ; 
1873 

148 
148 
147 
171 
174 
156 
145 
117 
109 
117 
147 
145 
162 
217 

tons 
10,400 
10,963 
11,841 
14,224 
13,985 
14,122 
13,785 
11,066 
11,584 
13,883 
15,234 
13,898 
12,300 
14,936 

£ 

812,160 
793,698 
777,396 
943,387 
881,031 
782,284 
667,999 
549,375 
641,137 
889,378 
1,002,357 
1,068,733 
1,065,658 
1,056,126 

tons 
6,656 
7,016 
7,578 
9,104 
9,295 
9,038 
8,822 
7,296 
7,703 
9,356 
10,200 
11,320 
8,241 
10,006 

£ 

866,306 
857,706 
879,048 
1,065,168 
995,029 
873,659 
781,849 
670,228 
756,494 
1,138,488 
1,299,505 
1,556,557 
1,258,812 
1,334,300 
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Production  of  the  Dutch  Tin  Mines  since  1866. 

This  is  so  important  in  relation  to  the  British  Tin  trade,  that  the  preservation  of  the  details  is 

desirable. 


JL  cEirs 

Banca ' 

ijlllltOD, 

estimated 

slabs 

tons 

Blabs 

tons 

1855  .... 

128,256 

4,233 

2,734 

97 

1856  .... 

201,317 

__ 

6,643 

6,714 

=  238 

1857  .... 

149,336 



4,928 

3,674 

=  1.30 

1858  .... 

192,950 

_ 

6,367 

9,014 

=  320 

1859  .... 

181,968 

= 

6,006 

4,620 

=  164 

1860  .... 

165,620 

5,465 

8,000 

=  284 

1861  .... 

173,008 

5,709 

13,018 

=  462 

1862  .... 

141,770 

4,678 

10,182 

=  361 

1863  .... 

191,963 

6,334 

20,636 

=  732 

1864  .... 

161,916 

5,343 

22,380 

=  794 

1865  .... 

138,012 

4,554 

30,000 

=  1,065 

1866  .... 

158,626 

5,234 

33,000 

=  1,171 

1867  .... 

140,570 

4,639 

65,940 

=  2,341 

1868  .... 

120,000 

3,960 

60,600 

=  2,151 

1869  .... 

136,868 

4,483 

68,291 

=  2,424 

1870  .... 

146,000 

4,672 

89,283 

=  2,858 

1871  .... 

134,906 

4,320 

99,700 

=  3,190 

1872  .... 

136,000 

4,352 

108,000 

=  3,456 

1873  .... 

140,000 

4,480 

102,000 

=  3,246 

'  1,000  Banca  slabs  weigh  about  32  tons  ;  the  average  weight  of  1,000  slabs  Straits  tm  being  from 
3D  to  iO  tons.   The  weight  of  the  Billitou  slabs  is  the  same  as  the  Banca. 


1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 

1867 

1868 
j> 

1869 
1870 

J) 

1871 
1872 
1873 


Slabs 

190,559  . 

190,842  . 

139,128  . 

151,513  . 

149,188  . 

155,193  . 

119,092  . 

146,921  . 

167,800  . 

111,800  March  sale 

109,300  Sept.  sale 
69,400  March  sale 
71,000  Sept.  sale 
51,100  March  sale 
90,300  Sept.  sale 
10,500  Nov.  sale 
49,500  March  sale 
61,300  Sept.  sale 
76,800  March  sale 
80,000  Sept.  sale 
80,791  March  sale 
83,300  Sept.  sale 
52,800  March  sale 
46,500  Sept.  sale 
75,200  March  sale 
30,000  Sept.  sale 
30,000  Nov.  sale 


sold  at  82i  Flos,  per  60  Kilog." 


68i 


79^ 

69 

67| 

76 

61| 

56 

49| 

46 

54 

54i 

54-i 

55 

821 

74 

72* 

7H 

75 

78£ 

96| 

92^ 

85 

76 

G7h 


9y 


Per  Ton 

£ 

s. 

140 

10 

116 

0 

141 

0 

136 

0 

118 

5 

115 

10 

130 

0 

106 

0 

95 

10 

87 

10 

81 

10 

94 

10 

95 

0 

94 

10 

95 

10 

142 

0 

128 

10 

126 

10 

130 

0 

129 

0 

136 

0 

165 

0 

156 

0 

145 

0 

128 

0 

115 

0 

•n   V  t,  ^«.f  nr  1  015  Mlofrrammes  are  equal  to  an  English 
=  ^0f  kilogrammes  we  equal  to  an  Enghsh  cflt.,or  1,010  Joiogra 

statute  ton. 
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Tke  Produce  of  the  Copper  Mines  of  Cornivall  from  the  year  1725  to  1800,  in  periods 

of  ten  years. 


Years 

Tons  of  Ore 

Avei'ftge  price 
per  ton 

Amount  realised 

&        X.  (i. 

£ 

From  1725  tx)  1735 

64,800 

7    15  10 

473,500 

„     1735  to  1745 

75,520 

7     8  6 

560,106 

„     1745  to  1755 

98,790 

7     8  0 

731,457 

„     1755  to  1765 

169,699 

7     6  6 

1,243,045 

,,    1765  to  1775 

264,273 

6    14  6 

1,778.337 

„    1775  to  1785 

304,133 

6      3  0 

1,827,106 

,,    1785  to  1795  '  . 

„     1795  to  1800 

2i9,834 

8      9  6 

2,177,724  2 

From  1838  the  following  may  be  received  as  an  exact  statement  of  the  progress  of 
the  copper  mines  of  Western  England.  The  accounts  are  made  up  to  June  30  in  each 
year  specified : — 


Number 

Date 

of  Mines 

Total  of  Ore 

selling 
Ore 

sold 

tons 

21  cwts. 

CT-ts. 

1838 

76 

145,088 

20 

1839 

79 

159,551 

0 

1840 

79 

147,266 

0 

1841 

79 

135,090 

0 

1842 

70 

135,581 

0 

134;; 

64 

144,806 

0 

1844 

68 

152,667 

0 

1845 

77 

157,000 

0 

18  46 

88 

158,913 

0 

1847 

92 

148,674 

0 

1848 

90 

155,616 

0 

1849 

89 

144,938 

0 

1850 

72 

150,890 

0 

1851 

76 

154,299 

0 

1852 

82 

152,802 

0 

1853 

94 

180,095 

0 

1854 

96 

180,687 

0 

Kne  Copper  in  Ore 


tons 
21  cwts. 

11,527 
12,450 
11,037 
9,987 
9,896 
10,926 
11,246 
12,239 
12,447 
11,966 
12.869 
12,052 
11,824 
12,199 
11,706. 
11,839 
11,779 


Money  value 


cvrts. 

qrs 

lbs. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

a. 

4 

1 

17 

857,779 

11 

0 

109 

3 

0 

18 

1 

24 

932,297 

12 

6 

110 

2 

0 

16 

3 

1 

792,758 

3 

6 

108 

10 

0 

2 

1 

23 

819,949 

2 

0 

119 

6 

0 

3 

0 

15 

822,870 

12 

0 

120 

16 

0 

1 

0 

6 

804,455 

19 

0 

110 

1 

0 

14 

1 

20 

815,246 

9 

6 

109 

17 

0 

2 

3 

11 

835,358 

19 

6 

103 

10 

0 

16 

1 

16 

886,785 

1 

6 

106 

8 

0 

8 

0 

18 

830,739 

9 

0 

103 

12 

0 

19 

1 

16 

825,080 

2 

6 

97 

7 

0 

17 

3 

23 

716,917 

7 

0 

92 

11 

0 

0 

1 

21 

814,037 

o 

0 

103 

19 

0 

16 

1 

15 

808,244 

1 

6 

101 

0 

0 

16 

3 

20 

828,057 

19 

6 

106 

12 

0 

14 

0 

0 

1,124,561 

2 

0 

136 

16 

0 

14 

0 

0 

1,153,756 

3 

6 

140 

2 

0 

standard 


After  this  period  the  quantities  given  are  those  produced  in  the  year  ending  December  31, 

summary  for  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  period,  ending  1873,  will 
show  the  falbng  off  m  the  production  of  that  metal ;_  5     <  ,  "-iii 


Years 


Ko.  of 

Mines 


1863 

222 

1864 

201 

1865 

203 

1866 

173 

1867 

164 

1868 

152 

1869 

136 

1870 

124 

1871 

122 

1872 

117 

1873 

122 

Coppev  ore 


tqns 
210,947 
214,604 
198,298 
180,378 
158,544 
157,335 
129,953 
106,698 
97,129 
91,893 
80,188 


Value 


£ 

1,100,554 
1,155,171 
927,938 
759,118 
699,693 
642,103 
519,912 
437,851 
387,118 
443,738 
342,708 


Copper 


tons 
14,247 
13,302 
11,888 
11,153 
10,233 
9,817 
8,291 
7,175 
6,280 
5,703 
5,240 


'  The  produce  of  the  mines  for  the  years  1789  to  1794  cannot  bo  obtained 
Years         .         .       178G  1787  1788  1704 

T°°*    .      •         •      3"'805         .S8,017         31,541  42  815 

This  includes  the  last  five  years  of  the  last  century  only, 


Talue 


£ 

1,409,608 
1,350,699 
1,134,664 
1,019,168 
831,761 
761,602 
644,065 
551,309 
475,143 
583,232 
508,822 


1795 
43.589 
326,189/. 
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The  earliest  accounts  of  the  Swansea  sales  which  -we  have  been  enabled  to  obtain 
are  from  1804,  when  first  the  copper  sales  were  published  in  the  'Cambrian  '  news- 
paper. The  publication  of  the  printed  ticketing-papers  commenced  in  1839.  As 
these  returns  show  ii  very  remarkable  extension  of  the  copper  trade  of  Swansea,  the 
amount  sold  for  each  year  is  given  : — 


Coiyper  Ores  sold  at  Swansea  from  the  year  1804  to  1847. 


X\n  fa 
UULU 

Wolcli 
YV  cigU 

XrlSU. 

Ij&tc 

WCISU 

IriBii 

Foreign 

tons 

tons 

tons  1 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

1804 

62 

... 

1826 

805 

1,115 

4,271 

•  •  • 

1805 

... 

1827 

,508 

1,140 

7,383 

•  ■  • 

1806 

... 

41 

"62 

1828 

320 

3,555 

8,510 

199 

1807 

68 

810 

1829 

720 

6,076 

7,044 

668 

1808 

... 

312 

1,391 

1830 

415 

1,788 

9,118 

934 

1809 

... 

240 

530 

1831 

640 

1,442 

9,707 

975 

1810 

400 

603 

1832 

646 

3,184 

1),399 

641 

1811 

88 

68 

1833 

361 

1,786 

11,293 

1,059 

1812 

622 

120 

1834 

377 

3,336 

17,280 

2,077 

1813 

442 

213 

1835 

268 

3,770 

22,123 

6.758 

1814 

321 

429 

1836 

535 

1,698 

21,013 

9,046 

1815 

"77 

1,079 

700 

1837 

179 

2,216 

22,306 

14,521 

1816 

35 

600 

673 

1838 

964 

3,410 

22,161 

19,868 

1817 

422 

9 

1839 

1,812 

2,637 

23,613 

24,092 

1818 

317 

247 

349 

1840 

752 

1,525 

20,166 

35,354 

1819 

1,796 

90 

1,531 

1841 

705 

1,180 

14,321 

41,364 

1820 

1,408 

124 

2,200 

1842 

1,910 

857 

15,253 

44,392 

1821 

957 

191 

2,040 

1843 

756 

1,133 

17,600 

40,739 

1822 

521 

412 

1.923 

1844 

430 

700 

20,063 

45,491 

1823 

633 

564 

3,673 

1845 

622 

1.914 

19,647 

46,643 

1824 

436 

358 

4,471 

1846 

649 

1,035 

17,533 

39,348 

1825 

2,061 

1,191 

6,350 

i 

1847 

406 

340 

14,373 

35,700 

The  accounts  after  1847  were  somewhat  irregularly  kept ;  hwt  for  the  ten  years 
ending  1849  the  Cornish  and  Devonshire  copper  mines  sold  1,480,651  tons  of  copper 
ore,  which  produced  114,665  tons  of  metallic  copper.  During  the  same  period  there  were 
sold  at  Swansea  6,399  tons  of  English  copper  ore,  8,850  tons  of  Welsh,  and  116,182 
tons  of  Irish  ore.  After  that  date  we  are  unable  to  separate  in  a  satisfactory  mannei 
the  British  ores  sold  at  Swansea  from  the  colonial  and  foreign  ores  sold  in  each  year. 
The  following  Table  for  each  fifth  year  will,  however,  fairly  represent  the  Swansea 
sales  of  this  period. 


Years 

Ore 

Copper 

"Value 

1850 
1855 
1860 
1865 
1870 

tons 
41,586 
43,903 
39,668 
25,217 
14,834 

tons      cwts.  qrs.  lbs. 
7,108      8    1  11 
5,926      1    2  14 
5,935     5    1  10 
3.791      8    1  16 
2,329    11    3  4 

£          s.  d. 

649,258     3  6 
654,468    11  0 
666,767     6  6 
299,352     3  6 
147,454    11  0 

For  the  last  three  years  the  following  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  Swansea  public 
sales.  Very  large  qiiantities  of  copper  ores,  principally  foreign,  were  also  bought  by 
private  contract ;  the  quantities  cannot  be  obtained. 


Years 

Irish  mines 
ore 

English  mines 
ore 

Welsh  mines 
ores 

Foreifrn  nnd 
Colonial  ore 

1871 
1872 
1873 

tons 
7.795 
7,809 
7,003 

tons 
87 
929 
1,265 

tons 
122 
84 
4 

tons 
17,240 
10.743 
11,908 
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Qmiiiities  of  Pig  Iron,  made  in  each  Counti/  in  Eiiqland,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  in  each 
of  the  Years  1862,  1863,  1804,  and  1865. 


England  : — 

Northumborlancl . 
Durham 
Yorkshire  . 
Derbyshire  . 
Lancashire  . 
Cumberhmd 
Shropshire  . 
North  Staffordshire 
South  Staffordshire  and  Wor 

cester  shire 
Northamptonshire 
Lincolnshire 
Gloucestershire  . 
Wiltshire  . 
Somersetshire 

Total 


Wales  : — 

Denbiglishire,  &c. 
Glamorganshire,  anthracite 
Caermarthenshire,  „ 
Pembrokeshire,"  „ 
Breckuockshire,  „ 
Glamorganshire,  bituminous 
Brecknockshire,  ,, 
IMonmouthshire,  „ 


Total 

Scotland  : — 
Ayrshire 
Lannrkshire 
Fifeshire 
Linlithgowshire  . 
Stirlingsliire 
.  Clackmannanshire 
Haddingtonshire 
Argyleshire 

Total 


18C2 

1863 

1804 

1805 

tons 

46,688 
337,218 
395,619  ■ 
131,005 
138,563 
103,455 
125,981 
184,455 

tons 

40,916 
468,318 
419,942 
170,026 
164,110 
106,090 
135,557 
176,604 

tons 

65,467 
466,980 
621,199 
174,743 
195,460 
141,033 
130,666 
217,996 

tons 

49,290 
476,767 
609,654 
189,364 
204,925 

1  A*7  A  OA 

117,343 
206,268 

410,220 
13,471 

51,968"| 

691,157 
14,590  \ 
...  ./ 
39,427  ) 

24,574  f 

628,793 
2^,823 

65,312 

629,627 
25,728 

66,471 

1,938,441 

2,451,211 

2,620,472 

2,738,867 

31,719 

51,076 

51,108 

61,874 

30,375 

22,944 

26,365 

29,213 

441,869 
39,000 
385,065 

439,722 
35,700 
349,387 

461,822 
34,260 
415,174 

408,213 
49,750 
357,656 

925,028 

898,829 

988,729 

916,909 

1,080,000 

1,160,000 

1,158,750 

1,163,478 

1,080,000 

1,160,000 

1,168,750 

1,163,478 

The  Production  of  Pig  Iron  and  Estimated  Value  since  1865. 


England 

Wales 

Scotland 

Total 


England 

Wales 

Scotland 


1866 

Tons  Value 
.  2,576,9281 

.  952,969  ^£11,309,742 
.     994,000  J 

.  4,623,897 

1868 
Tons  Value 
.  2,970,9051 

.  931,301  ^£12,425,515 
.  1,068,000  J 


Total  .      .  4,970,206 


England . 
Wales  . 
Scotland 

Total  . 


England 

Wales 

Scotland 

Total 


1867 
Tons 


2,810,9461} 
9l9,077  > 
1,031,000  J 


4,761,023i 


Value 
£11,902,557 


1869 
Tons  Value 
3,465,255 1 

839,502 1  £13,614,397 
1,150,000  J 

6,445,757 
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1870 

Tons  Value 
England  .       .  3,735,6271 
Wales     .       .  1,021,888  ^£14,908,787 
Scotland  .       .  1,206,000  J 


Total  .       .  6,963,515 


1871 

Tons  Value 
England  .       .  4,379,3701 
Wales      .       .  1,087,809  ^£16,667,947 
Scotland  .       .  1,160,000 J 

Total  .       .  6,627,179 


1872 

Tons  Value 
England  .       .       .  4,594,6141 
Wales      .       .       .  1,057,315  S£l8,540,304 
Scotland  .       .       .  1,090,000 J 

Total      .       .  6,741,929 


Produce  of  Coal  in  the 

Years  Tons 

1864  .  .  .  92,787,873 

1865  .  .  .  98,150,587 

1866  .  .  .  101,630,544 

1867  .  .  .  104,500,480 

1868  .  .  .  103,141,157 


Kingdoin  since  1864. 

Years  Tons 

1869  .  .  .  107,427,557 

1870  .  .  .  110,431,192 

1871  .  .  .  117,352,028 

1872  .  .  .  123,497,316 

1873  .  .  .  127,012,767 


The  following  information  respecting  the  distribution  of  coal  in  1871  and  1872 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest : — 


Summary  of  Bailway  and  Canal  Bistribiition  of  Coal  in  the  Years  1871  a7id  1872. 


Hallways 

1871 ' 

1872 

1872 

Increase 

Decrease 

London  and  North-Western  : — 

tons 

348,668 
34,355 
763,738 
391,516 
104,168 
114,586 
202,379 
207,962 
6,437,050 
141,225 

tons 

384,071 
29,201 
868,774 
408,667 
107,520 
110,364 
229,105 
235,107 
5,698,258 
133,014 

tons 
35,403 

105,036 
17,151 
3,352 

26,726 
17,145 
261,208 

tons 
5,154 

4,222 

8,211 

From  Cumberland  . 
„     Derbyshire  . 

.  ,,    Staffordshire  . . 
„    Wales,  North 
,)        „  South 
„     Shropshire  . 
„  Warwickshire 
„  Yorkshire 
„    Lancashire  . 
„    Cheshire       .  . 

Midland : — 

From  Derbyshire  . 
■„  Durham 
„  Lancashire 
„  Leicestershire 
,,    Nottinghamshire  . 
„     Staffordshire .       ,  . 
„    Wales,  South 
,,  Warwickshire 
,,  Yorkshire 
„  Gloucestershire 

4,595,527 
165,484 
21,560 
1,017,201 
574,796 
47,660 
8,345 
86,826 
1,503,650 
234,420 

4,875,044 
150,990 
22,617 
1,162,087 
689,407 
53,842 
19,440 
119,122 
1,637,746 
232,875 

279,517 

1,057 
144,886 
114,611 
6,182 
11,095 
32,295 
134,096 

•  •  • 

14,494 
1,546 

Great  Northern : — 

From  Derbyshire  . 
)>  ... 
,,  Durham 
,,  Leicestershire 
„  Retford 
„    Wales,  South 
„    Yorkshire,  South  . 
,1          „        West  Elding 

11,419 
375,449 
511,165 
1,827 
223,420 

801,504 
490,571 

9,471 
357,580 
409,414 

1,231 
230,138 

1,082 
874,620 
680,068 

6,718 
1,082 
73,116 
1S9,497 

1,948 
17,859 
101,751 
596 
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Hallways  and  Canals 

1871 

1872 

1872 

Increase 

^Decrease 

Nortli-Eiistcrn : — 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

From  Durham,  &c. . 

„    Yorkshire   iinS  Liinea- 
slure 

10,089,217 
1,064,407 

10,186  168 
1,134,542 

396,951 
70,135 

... 

Miuichester,  Sheffield,  and  Lin- 
colnshire .... 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  . 
North  Staffordshire    .       .  . 

3,173,052 
1,004,049 

3,740,501 
2,874,637 
1,154,723 

566,448 
100,000' 
50,674 

Great  Western : — 

From  Radstock 
„    AVales,  South 
„       „  North 
„    Staffordshire,  for  London 
„            „  fonvarded 

306,732 
2,816,825 
839,090 
1,012 

261,657 
3,067,685 
967,855 
11,44& 
404,608 

250,860 
128,765 
10,434 
(uncertain) 

45,076 

TaffVale  ...... 

Monmouthshire  .. 

Swansea  Vale  .... 

North  British  .... 

Caledonian  . 

Glasgow    and  South-AVestern 

Canals  

Aire  and  Calder  .... 
Grand  Junction  .... 
Erewash  Valley  .... 
Birmingham  Canal 
Staffordshire  and  Worcester  Canal 

3,593,932 
1,741,748 
456,178 
3,600,618 
5,014,894 

1,937,177 

6,615 
1,949,428 
4,415,697 
216,642 

4,213,506 
1,759,356 
494,844 
3,797,249 
5,229,093 

2,084,894 

•  •  • 

8,236 
2,091,377 
4,49o,333 
214,932 

619,574 
17,608 
38,666 
196,631 
214,199 

147,717 
16,14P 
1,621 

141,949 
79,636 

... 

1,710 

Total  increase 
„  decrease 

4,508,183 
202,566 

202,566 

Actual  total  increase 

4,305,617 

•  •  • 

'  Estimated  increase  in  1872.  °  Computed  from  actual  returns. 


Shipnents  of  Coal. 


1871 

1872 

1872 

Increase 

Decretise 

Coal  exported  to  foreign  countries 
Coal  sent  coastwise 

tons 
12,747,689 
10,763,289 

tons 
13,198,494 
.10,155,858 

tons 
450,505 

tons 
365,450 

Details  of  Shipments. 
(Coko  in  all  oases  estimated  as  coal.) 



1871 

1872 

1872 

From 

Increase 

Decrease 

Northumberland  and  Durham  : — 

Foreign  .       .       .       .  • 
Coastwise       .       .       •  • 

tons " 
6,712,757 
6,387,412 

tons 
6,248,304 
4,737,178 

tons 

tons 
464,453 
650,234 

Cumberland : — 

Foreign  

Coastwise       .       .      .  • 

3,739 
699,744 

3,288 
230,426 

f  •  t 

451 
269,319  ' 
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Prom 

1871 

1872  . 

1872 

Increase 

Decrease 

Yorksliire  and  Derbyshire : — 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Foreign  ..... 

666,346 

824,163 

157,817 

Coast'vriso  .... 

0*7T  Aft! 

105,341 

... 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire  : — 

Foreign  ..... 

701,255 

759,446 

58,191 

Coastwise  .... 

... 

Gloucester : — 

Foreign  ..... 

12,919 

13,953 

1,034 

Coastwise  .... 

111,742 

12,'635 

Soxith  Wales : — 

Foreign  ..... 

3,223,944 

3,592,767 

368,823 

... 

Coastwise       .      •.       .  . 

2,496,711 

2,555,805 

59,094 

... 

ocOLianu . — 

Foreign  ..... 

1,4/1,010 

1,071,9.14 

150,418 

Coastwise  .... 

1,115,598 

1,171,396 

55,798 

Ireland  

2,343 

511 

«  •  • 

1,832 

Ports  distant  from  coalfields  : — 

Foreign  ..... 

106,798 

96,230 

10,568 

Coastwise  .... 

79,228 

1  on  9;lft 

41,020 

Total  increase       .       .       .  . 
„    decrease      .       .       .  . 

Actual  decrease  on  those  shipments 

*  . 

1,109,278 
1,409,492 

202,566 

•  •  • 

300,214 

The  difference  between  this  and  the  365,450  tons  given  on  the  preceding  page  arises 
from  the  deficiency  of  returns  from  some  of  the  smaller  ports. 

The  total  increase  in  the  quantity  of  coal  carried  by  railways  and  by  canals  in  1872 
as  compared  with  that  distributed  in  1871,  as  shown  in  the  returns  obtained  is  as 
stated,  4,305,617  tons.  There  are  some  not  very  important  lines  carrying  coal,  from 
which  retiirns  have  not  been  received ;  and  we  have  no  returns  of  the  quantities 
carried  by  carts,  or  private  railways  or  trams,  directly  from  the  pit's  mouth  to  the 
manufactory,  or  for  the  supply  of  towns.  This,  however,  would  not  appear  to  have 
been  largely  increased  over  former  years.  The  following  computation  of  the  coal 
used  in  our  metallurgies,  which  is  based  upon  information  received  directly  from 
the  smelters  and  ironmasters,  shows  that  in  that  direction  the  increase  in  consumntion 
has  been  very  small :—  "ouiup.,juu 


Coal  vsed  in  Smelting.  Bcfining,  Desilverising,  ^c,  of  Metals  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 


1871 

1872 

Ore  smelted, 
and  metal 
obtained 

Coal  nsed  in 

smelting 
and  refining 

Ore  smelted, 
and  metal 
obtained 

Coal  used  in 

smelting 
and  refining 

Increase 

Decrease 

Briti.9h : — 
Tin  ore  . 
Metal  . 

Foreign : — 
Tin  ore  . 
Metal  . 

tons 

16,898  1 
11,320 

662 
8,583; 

tons 
35,168 

tons 

14.2661 
9,660 

1,024 
8,342  J 

 . — 

tons 

33,500 

tons 

tons 
1,668 
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1871 

1872 

— ' — ■ — .1 

Ore  smelted, 
and  metal 
obtiiinod 

nniil  nswl  lit 

smelting 
and  refining 

Ore  smelted, 
and  metal 
obtained 

Coal  nsed  in 

smelting 
and  refining 

[ncrease 

Decrease 

British  :— 
Coppur  oro 
Metal  . 

Foreign : — 
Copper  ore 
Metul 

Ions 

97,129-1 
6,281 

302.495 
23,672J 

tons 

411  012 

tons 

90,551-1 
5,609 

► 

317,868 
21,788. 

ons 
379,947 

tons 

tons 
31,966 

British : — 
Load  oro 
Metal  . 

Foreign : — 
Lead  ore  • 
Metal  . 

93,965-1 
69  056 

20,860 
64,908  J 

189,807 

83,968  "1 
60,455 

> 

14,560 
69,941. 

185,762 

4,045 

British : — 
Zinc  ore . 
Metal  . 

Fo?'eign  t — ■ 
Zinc  ore  . 

17,763  "J 
4,966 

• 

29,418. 

171,920 

18,542 -| 
5,191 

> 

32,662. 

199,265 

27,345 

1 

•  •  •  t 

British : — 
Iron  ore  . 
Metal  . 

Foreign : — 
Iron  ore  *  * 

16,334,888^ 
6,627,179 

> 

524,034 . 

19,881,527 

15,582,251-1 
6,741,929 

955,032. 

20,220,787 

344,260 

•  •  • 

Bar  or  merchant 
iron 

5,566,175 

lS,648,68e 

5,409,203 

18,320,830 

327,854 

Total  of  increase  and  decrease 

371,60c 

I. 

>■ 

365,532 

Actual  increase  in  the  coal  consumed  in  the  above  1 
metallurgies  in  1872    .       .       .       •  / 

6,073 

Tlie  consumption  of  coal  in  the  iron  manufacture  is  computed,  upon  the  information 
furnished  to  the  Koyal  Coal  Commission,  at  the  rate  of  three  tons  of  coal  used,  for  all 
Zo  esyto  each  ton  of  piff-iron  produced.  For  the  year  1872  the  Mjmng  Record 
So  so^^ht  and  obtained  returns  of  the  coal  used  for  nearly  all  the  blast-furmvco 
eSishments.  As  the  result  of  the  economy  ^vhich  has  been  ngidly  pursued  since 
thP  advance  in  the  price  of  coal,  we  have  only  61  cwts.  of  coal  given  as  used  for  each 
on  ofpWron  p  oduced.  ThisViU  give  tlJiuantity  used  in  1872  as  17  191,918  tons 
onV  AsTt  is  probable  that  the  quanity  given  in  1871  is  m  excess,  both  years  ha^e 
1,p™  commuted  in  the  Table  at  the  same  rate,  for  strict  comparison. 

m  Srns  of  coals  produced,  as  given  by  the  inspectors,  differ  from  those  wind 
appelvr  hi  the  Biincral  statistics  for  1872.  as  shown  below,  by  the  addition  of  the  coal 
raised  in  Ireland  : — 


Years 

Coal  raised  in  the 
United  Kingdom 

Increase 

Coal  raised  in 
Great  Britain  (In- 
spector's Beturn) 

Increase 

1871  . 

1872  . 

tons 
117,352.028 
123,497,316 

tons 
6,172,288 

tons 
117,439,251 
123,393,853 

tons 
5,954,602 

Itl,asle,„  .hewn  that  !^->^»-f-^^^i:i  ^  SI^J^^^ 
total  increase ; — 
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Eailways  and  canals,  1872,  increased  . 

Exports,  1872,  increased  .... 

Iron  and  other  metallurgies,  1872,  increased 

The  quantities  used  at  collieries  and  in  mines, 
estiviatcd  increase  ..... 

Coal  carted,  or  sent  by  private  rail-  or  tram-roads, 
to  iron- works,  manufacturers,  and  towns, 
•which  does  not  appear  in  the  above  returns, 
estimated  increase  


Coastwise  shipments,  decrease 


Tons 
4,600,000 
450,505 
6,073 

10,000 


250,000 

5,316,578 
300,214 


Actual  estimated  increase  in  1872  over  the  production 

of  1871    6,016,364 

Production  oj  the  principal  Minerals  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom  during 
the  four  years  ending  1872.    For  1873,  see  p.  246. 


Coals  .... 
Iron  ore 

Tin      „  .       .       .  . 

Copper  „  , 

Lead    „  .       ,  , 
Zinc     „  .       .  . 
Pyrites  .... 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

tons 
107,4?'r,557 
11,508,525 
14,725 
129,953 
96,866 
15,533 
75,948 

tons 
110,431,192 
14,370,654 
15,23 
106,698 
98,176 
13,586 
68,428 

tons 
117,352,028 
16.334,888 
16,272 
97,129 
93,965 
17,736 
61,973 

tons 
124,497,316 
16,584,857 
14,266 
91,983 
83,968 
18,542 
65,916 

ItCZNERAXi  TAabXiOW.    See  Hatchettine. 

IVXin-EBAXi  WATERS.    See  Soda-Watee  •  and  Water 

IWINBS.  {Bergwerke  Ger.)  The  miner,  in  sinking  into  the  earth,  soon  opens 
up  numerous  springs,  whose  waters  percolate  into  the  excavations  which  he  dies 
When  his  workings  are  above  the  level  of  some  valley  and  at  no  great  distance" 
oVy„°f  Tv'  f  ''"^  f  the  waters  by  leading  them  along  an  adit-level  or  gallenj 
of  efflux.  This  forms  always  the  surest  means  of  drainage;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  great  outlay  which  it  involves,  it  is  often  the  most  economical.  Many  acHt-S 
are  several  miles  in  length,  and  are  so  contrived  as  to  discharge  the  water^  of  sevira 
mines,  as  in  the  Gwennap  district  of  Cornwall,  and  in  the  "environs  of  Freiber.  fn 
Saxony,  buch  an  amount  of  slope  should  be  given  them  as  is  barely  sufficient  to  mnS 

sibirtr"' ^^^-^  rninisT:iit^o: 

Whenever  the  workings  are  extended  below  the  natural  means  of  drainage  o, 
below  thelevel  of  the  plain  recourse  must  be  had  to  mechanical  aids    In  the  firs 
place,  the  quantity  of  percolating  water  is  diminished  as  much  as  possible  bv  ilnk 
ing,  walling,  ovtrMing,  with  the  gi-eatest  possible  care,  those  pitfSd  excavations" 
which  traverse  the  water-levels  ;  and  the  lower  workings  are  so  Singed  thS 

Engkne,  and  over  most  of  the  cool-mme/of  Pm,,»  Z  silJ^  iCl  t  ? 
.team-engines  ;  in  the  principal  metallic  mine,  of  and  fn  t^llT},  " 

German,  and  Hungary  by  hydranlic-macWnes ;  .4dT„\"rer b^Ji' V  °' 
moved  by  liorses,  oxen,  or  even  bvmon.   Tf  it  b„  ™„i.;..  » "TL?,        "3"  ""wti 


nes 


moved  by  horses,  oxen,  or  even  by  men.    If  it  bJ  r^ui  ite  to  lift  nff''  .  ^ 
an  adit-level,  advantage  may  be  derived  from  the rs  of  tt  ^'^'^^^^ 
mi™n  from  waters  turned  in  from  t,.e  surface,  ^^:^!:C:^,:^ 
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wator-pressuro  machines,  or  overBhot  water-wheols,  for  pumping  up  the  lower  water. 
This  method  is  omployod  with  success  in  several  mines  of  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Ger- 
many, Derbyshire,  Cornwall,  in  those  of  Poullaouen  in  Brittany,  &c.  It  has  been 
remarked,  however,  that  the  copious  springs  aro  found  rather  towards  the  surface  of 
the  soil  than  in  the  greater  depths. 

Transport  op  Ores  to  the  Surface. 

The  ore  being  extracted  from  its  bed,  and  having  undergone,  when  requisite,  a  lirst 
sorting,  it  becomes  necessary  to  bring  it  to  the  day  :  an  operation  performed  in  difife- 
rent  ways,  according  to  circumstances  and  localities,  but  too  often  according  to  a 
blind  routine.  There  are  some  few  mines  at  the  present  day  where  the  interior  tran- 
sport of  ore  is  executed  on  the  backs  of  men :  a  practice  the  most  disadvantageous 
possible,  but  which  is  gradually  wearing  out.  The  carriage  along  galleries  is  usually 
effected  by  means  of  sledges,  barrows,  or,  still  better,  by  little  waggons.  In  many 
continental  countries  these  consist  of  frames  renting  .on  fgur  wheels ;  two  larger, 
which  are  placed  a  little  behind  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  two  smaller,  placed  before 
it.  When -this  carriage  is  at  rest,  it  bears  on  its  four  wheels,  and  inclines  forwards. 
But  when  the  miner,  in  pushing  it  before  him,  leans  on  its  posterior  border,  he  makes 
it  horizontal ;  in  which  case  it  rolls  only  upon  tlie  two  larger  wheels.  Thus  the 
friction  due  to  four  wheels  is  avoided,  and  the  roller  or  trammer  bears  no  part  of 
the  burden,  as  he  would  do  with  ordinary  wheel-barrows.  To  ease  the  draught  still 
more,  two  parallel  rails  of  wood  or  iron  are  laid  along  the  floor  of  the  gallery,  to 
which  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  aro  adjusted.  It  is  especially  in  metallic  mines, 
where  the  ore  is  heavy  and  the  galleries  often  crooked,  that  these  peculiar  waggons 
aro  employed.  In  coal-mines  larger  waggons,  or  frames  carrying  large  baskets,  are 
preferred.  The  above  wain,  called  on  the  Continent  a  dog  {chien,  Hund),  is  now  often 
replaced  by  a  larger  tram  or  waggon  with  flanged  wheels,  running  on  edge-rails  of 
Avrouglit  iron. 

In  the  great  mines,  such  as  many  of  the  coal  and  salt  mines  of  Great  Britain,  the 
saltmines  of  Gallicia,  the  copper  mines  of  Fahlun,  and  the  lead  mines  of  Alston  Moor, 
horses  have  long  been  introduced  into  the  workings  to  drag  heavier  waggons,  or  a 
train  of  waggons  attached  to  one  another.  These  animals  often  live  many  years 
under  ground  without  ever  revisiting  the  light  of  day,  whilst  in  other  cases  they  are 
brought  to  the  surface  at  stated  intervals,  sometimes  daily.  In  a  few  of  the  largest 
collieries  it  has  been  found  preferable  to  establish  stationary  engines  under  ground, 
which  bring  the  train  of  waggons,  by  means  of  an  endless  rope,  along  the  galleries  to 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  In  other  mines,  such  as  those  of  Worsley  in  Lancashire, 
subterranean  canals  are  cut,  upon  which  the  mineral  is  transported  in  boats. 

When  the  operations  of  a  mine  are  commencing,  and  the  works  are  of  little  depth, 
and  employ  few  men,  it  is  sufficient  to  place  over  the  shaft  a  simple  windlass,  by 
means  of  which  a  few  hands  may  raise  the  water-barrels  and  tubs  or  kibbles  filled 
with  stone  or  ore ;  but  this  method  soon  becomes  inadequate,  and  must  be  replaced 
by  horse-whims  or  more  powerful  machines. 

AccEssoET  Details. 

Few  mines  can  be  travelled  entirely  by  means  of  galleries  :  more  usually  there  are 
shafts  for  mounting  and  descending.  In  the  pits  of  many  mines,  especially  of  col- 
lieries, the  men  go  down  and  come  up  by  means  of  the  machines  which  raise  the 
mineral.  In  some  mines  of  Mexico,  Northern  England,  and  the  North  of  Europe, 
pieces  of  wood,  fixed  into  each  side  of  the  pit,  form  the  rude  steps  of  a  ladder  by 
which  the  workmen  pass  up  and  dovm.  In  other  mines,  steps  are  cut  in  the  rock  or 
the  mineral,  as  in  the  quicksilver  mines  of  Idria  and  the  Palatinate,  in  the  salt  mines 
of  Wieliczka,  and  some  of  the  sih^er  mines  of  Mexico.  In  the  last,  as  in  the  East, 
they  serve  for  the  transport  of  the  ore.  which  is  carried  up  on  men's  backs.  Lastly, 
some  mines,  as  in  the  Austrian  Alps,  are  descended  by  means  of  sloping  timbers, 
some  of  which  have  an  inclination  of  more  than  30°  The  workmen  m  sliding  down, 
in  a  sitting  position,  regulate  the  velocity  of  the  descent  by  holding  a  cord,  which  is 
fixed  along  the  upper  side  or  roof  of  the  inclined  shaft  For  description  of  machines 
used  to  facilitate  the  ascent  and  descent  of  miners  in  shafts,  see  MAN-JiNGiNE. 

Miners  derive  Hght  from  candles  or  lamps.  They  carry _  the  former  in  a  lump  of 
moist  clay,  or  in  a  kind  of  socket,  terminated  by  an  iron  point,  which  serves  to  fix  it 
to  the  side  of  the  excavation,  or  to  the  timbering.  The  lamps  are  made  of  iron  tm- 
plate,  or  brass,  hermetically  closed,  and  so  suspended  that  they  may  not  readily  droop 
or  invert,  and  spill  the  oil.  They  are  generally  hung  on  the  Uiumb  by  a  hook  so  as 
to  leave  the  rest  of  the  hand  at  liberty  for  climbing.  Miners  also  employ  small  lan- 
terns suspended  from  a  button-hole  or  from  the  girdle.   Many  precautions  and  much 
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experience  are  requisite  to  enable  them  to  carry  these  lights  in  a  current  of  air,  or  in 
a  vitiated  atmosphere.  It  is  especially  in  coal  mines  liable  to  the  disengagement  of 
carburetted  hydi-ogen,  or  fire-davip,  that  measures  of  precaution  are  indispensable 
against  explosions.  The  appearance  of  any  halo  round  the  flame  must  be  carefully 
watched,  as  indicating  danger,  and  the  lights  should  be  carried  near  the  bottom  of  the 
gallery.  The  great  protectors  against  these  deplorable  accidents  are  ventilation  and 
the  safety-lamp.    See  Safety-Lamp. 

Wo  cannot  conclude  this  general  outline  of  the  -working  of  mines  without  giving 
some  account  of  the  miners.  Most  men  have  a  horror  at  the  idea  of  burying  them- 
selves.  even  for  a  short  period,  in  these  gloomy  recesses  of  the  earth.  Hence  mining 
operations  were  at  first  so  much  dreaded,  that  in  early  times  they  could  only  be 
carried  on  by  the  employment  of  slaves.  This  dislike  has  diminished  in  proportion 
to  the  improvements  made  in  mining ;  and  finally,  a  profitable  and  respected  source 
ol  gain,  requiring  a  more  than  average  exercise  of  skill  and  intellect,  has  given  minin" 
Its  proper  rank  among  the  other  branches  of  industry ;  and  that  esprit  de  corps,  so 
conspicuous  among  seamen,  has  also  arisen  among  miners,  and  adds  dignity  to  their 
body.  Like  every  society  of  men  engaged  in  perilous  enterprise,  and  cherishing  the 
hopes  of  gi-eat  success,  miners  get  attached  to  their  profession,  which,  as  they  advance 
in  intelligence,  they  regard  with  pride,  and  eventually  in  their  old  age  they  look 
upon  other  occupations  with  something  like  contempt.  They  form  in  certain 
countries,  such  as  Germany  and  Sweden,  a  body  formally  constituted,  which  enjoys 
considerable  privileges ;  and  the  disgrace  of  being  ejected  from  that  body  appears 
to  exert  in  those  countries  a  good  moral  influence.    Miners  work  usually  for  eight 

GemaS)  ^  '^^'^  ^^^"^  ^^'^^^^  ^  '""'^        ^""^^  ^°  French,  ScMchtm 

Miners  wear  in  general  a  hat  or  cap  capable  of  withstanding  a  blow,  and  a  dress 
suited  to  protect  them  as  much  as  possible  from  the  annoyances  caused  by  water 
mud,  or  strong  draughts  of  air.  One  of  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  costume  of 
the  German  miner  is  an  apron  of  leather,  fitted  on  behind,  so  as  to  protect  him  when 
seated  on  a  moist  siirface  or  on  angular  rubbish.  In  England  the  miners  mostly 
wear  flannel  next  to  the  skin,  though  chey  frequently  in  deep  mines  strip  oflf  all  their 
clothes  except  their  trousers.  In  most  countries  the  hammer  and  small  pick  or  wedge 
the  instruments  with  which  before  the  employment  of  gunpowder  all  mining  was  per' 
fornoed  (called  in  German,  Schlagel  and  Eisen),  disposed  in  a  St.  Andrew's  cross,  are 
trnSnef^  of  miners,  and  are  engraved  on  their  buttons,  and  on  everything  belonging 

ri;5?^l^-°J  ?°  enterprises  executed  in  mines,  or  in  subserviency  to  them,  occupy  a 
dis  inguished  rank  in  the  history  of  human  labours.  Several  mines  in  the  Hart?,  in 
Jiohemaa  and  in  Cornwall,  have  been  worked  to  a  depth  of  above  and  near  2,000  feet  • 
bebwJhSfl'o??^^  "  penetrated  to  3,000  feet 

undef  it?  b^Z/''°  i"""^  beneath  the  level  of  the  ocean  ;  and  a  few  even  extend  far 
under  ts  billows,  and  are  separated  from  them  by  a  thin  partition  of  rock  which 
allows  their  noise  and  the  rolling  of  the  pebbles  to  be  heard. 

J;^.  I  I    ft  ^""^  Valenciana  in  Mexico,  an  octagonal  pit,  fully  7-1  yards 

c"t  24M00?     """^^  "  ^'^'^  °'  *°  '''''^^  23  ^ears  Fn  'sinkfng,\S  to 

o.'Si^i^!?  1'^'''°''^^"^''"''^  «f  Clausthal,  in  the  Hartz,  is  11,377  yards 

or  6i  miles  long,  and  passes  upwards  of  300  yards  below  the  church  of  ClauShal' 

JSTsorrdTo^'T'rfAn^S^^^^^^y  ^^^^^^'^'^  lasted  from  tlfe  year  777 

bel  fZdi.nfi  adit,  known  as  the  Georg  Sioul,  having 

1^ Tsfr  T^s  d^Z^^  ^  deeper  galleil  was  coiUenced 

a  CO  ;  of  85  50o7  rt     T  ^"'^"'^  completed  in  1864. 

of  iron  railways,  whose  total  length,  many  years  ago,  was  upwards  0?  100  mUe?  ' 
Pn«Tf„  r^''^''''^-^^°        extracted  from  the  mines  in  tlie  neighbourhooTof  New 
Tnd  on  ?b  °^  '^"'^^^^'^^^^  ^«  executed  almost  entirely^  both  under  gr^rd 

and  on  the  surface,  on  iron  railways,  extending  over  some  thousands  of  miles 

There  is  no  species  of  labour  which  caUsi  for  so  ereat  a  devolomnmif  ,.4^ 
that  of  mines  ;  and  accordingly  it  may  be  doubted  if^('S:h  the  exSinn  5  ^""^'V' 
engines  for  the  large  ocean-steamers)  man  has  ev  r  coSt  uctod^l^^^^^^ 
as  those  which  are  now  employed  for\he  working  oiZZt^SttZZint 
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waters  of  sevoral  mines  of  Cornwall  are  pumped  out  by  means  of  steam-engines,  whose 
force  is  oqiiivalont,  in  some  instances,  to  the  simultaneous  action  of  many  hundred 
horses. 

Genebal  Summary  of  Mikes. 

Minos  may  be  divided,  generally,  into  three  great  classes  : — 1.  Mines  in  unstratified 
rocks  and  the  geological  fcn:mations  anterior  to  the  coal  strata.  2.  Minos  in  the  car- 
boniferous and  secondary  formations.    3.  Mines  in  alluvial  districts. 

The  first  are  opened,  for  the  most  part,  upon  veins,  masses,  and  metalliferous  beds. 

The  second,  on  strata  of  combustibles,  as  coal  ;  and  metalliferous  or  saliferous 
beds. 

The  last,  on  deposits  of  metallic  ores,  disseminated  in  clays,  sands,  and  other  allu- 
vial matters,  geologically  superior  to  the  chalk  and  tertiaries,  and  of  far  more  recent 
formation. 

The  mines  of  these  three  classes,  placed  for  the  most  part  in  very  different  physical 
localities,  differ  no  less  relatively  to  the  mode  of  working  them,  and  their  mechanical 
treatment,  than  in  a  geological  point  of  view. 

The  progress  of  geological  science,  however,  shows  that  those  divisions  cannot  be  so 
definitely  made  as  was  formerly  supposed,  and  that  same  of  the  rocks  which  were  con- 
sidered to  be  very  ancient,  are,  in  fact,  among  the  mere  modern  of  the  secondary 
strata.  Thus,  most  of  the  metalliferous  formations  of  the  Andes,  and  of  Hungary, 
ought,  in  strictness,  to  be  classed  with  the  upper  secondary,  or  even  the  tertiary  strata, 
although  they  have  often  been  so  metamorphosed  as  to  present  an  appearance  very 
similar  to  the  older  rocks. 

The  following  grouping,  it  will  be  understood,  refers  the  mines  to  physical  and  not 
to  political  boundaries : — 

Mines  of  the  Haetz. 

The  name  Hartz  is  given  generally  to  the  country  of  Forests,  which  extends  a 
great  many  miles  round  the  Bracken,  a  mountain  situated  about  65  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Magdeburg,  and  which  rises  above  all  the  mountains  of  North  Germany,  being 
at  its  summit  1,226  yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Hartz  is  about  43  miles 
in  length  from  SS.E.  to  NN.W.,  18  miles  in  breadth,  and  contains  about  4.00  square 
miles  of  surface.  It  is  generally  hilly,  and  covered  two-thirds  over  with  forests 
of  oaks,  beeches,  and  firs.  This  rugged  and  picturesque  district  corresponds  to  a 
portion  of  the  Silva  Hercynia  of  Tacitus.  As  agriculture  furnishes  few  resources 
there,  the  exploration  of  mines  is  almost  the  only  means  of  subsistence  to  its  in- 
habitants, who  amount  to  about  60,000.  The  principal  towns,  Andreasberg,  Claus- 
thal,  Zellerfeld,  Altenau,  Lautenthal,  Wildemann,  Grund,  and  Goslar,  bear  the  title 
of  mine-cities,  and  enjoy  peculiar  privileges ;  the  people  deriving  their  subsistence 
from  working  in  the  mines  of  lead,  silver,  and  copper,  over  which  their  houses  are 

built.  .  ,  .   ,        T.      .   .    1  . 

The  most  common  rock  in  the  Hartz  is  greywacke.  It  incloses  the  prmcipal  veins, 
is  associated  with  clay-slate,  Lydian  stone,  or  siliceous  slate,  and  greenstones  ;  and  is 
succeeded  in  geological  order  by  a  limestone  referable,  with  a  large  proportion  of 
the  slaty  beds,  to  the  Devonian  system.  The  granite  of  which  the  Brocken  is  formed 
supports  all  this  system  of  rocks,  forming,  as  it  were,  their  nucleiis.  _ 

The  veins  of  lead,  silver,  and  copper,  which  constitute  the  principal  wealth  of  the 
Hartz,  do  not  pervade  its  whole  extent.  They  occur  chiefly  near  the  towns  of  An- 
dreasberg, Clausthal,  Zellerfeld,  and  Lautenthal ;  are  generally  directed  from  E.  to 
"W.,  and  dip  to  the  N.E.  in  the  Andreasberg,  and  to  the  S.  in  the  Clausthal  district, 
at  an  angle  of  about  80°  with  the  horizon. 

The  richest  silver  mines  are  those  of  the  environs  of  Andreasberg,  among  which 
may  be  distinguished  the  Samson  and  Neufang  mines,  worked  to  a  depth  of  2,740 
English  feet  or  456  fothoms.  In  the  first  of  them  there  is  the  greatest  step  exploi- 
tation to  be  met  with  in  any  mine.  It  is  composed  of  80  underhand  stopcs,  and  is 
more  than  660  yards  long.  These  mines  were  discovered  in  1520,  and  the  city  was 
built  in  1621,  They  produce  argentiferous  galena,  with  silver  ores  properly  so  called, 
such  as  rod  silver  ore,  and  ores  of  cobalt.  m     u  i 

The  district  which  yields  most  argentiferous  lead  is  that  of  Clausthal.  It  compre- 
hends a  great  many  mines,  several  of  which  are  worked  to  a  depth  of  above  300 
fathoms  Such  of  the  mines  as  are  at  the  present  day  most  productive,  have  been 
explored  since  the  first  years  of  the  18th  century.  T^vo  of  the  most  remarkable  ones 
are  the  mine  of  Dorothea,  and  the  mine  of  Carolina,  which  alone  furnish  a  large 
proportion  of  the  whole  net  product.  The  grant  of  the  Dorothea  mine  extends 
over  a  length  of  267  yards,  in  the  direction  of  the  vein,  and  through  a  moderate 
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breadth  perpendicwlarly  to  that  direction.  Out  of  these  bounds,  apparently  so 
small,  but  which  however  surpass  tliose  of  the  greater  part  of  the  cmioessions  in 
the  Hartz,  there  were  extracted  from  1709  to  1807  inclusively,  883,722  marcs  of 
silver,  768,845  quintals  of  load,  and  2,385  quintals  of  copper.  This  mine  and  that  of 
Carolina  have  brought  to  their  shareholders  in  the  same  period  of  time  more  than 
1,120,000^.  profit;  and  have  besides  powerfully  contribixted  by  loans  without  interest  to 
carry  on  the  exploration  of  the  less  productive  mines.  It  was  in  order  to  effect  the 
drainage  of  the  mines  of  the  district  of  Clausthal,  and  those  of  the  district  of  Zeller- 
feld  adjoining,  that  the  great  Adit  Levels  have  been  excavated. 

Below  George  III.'s  Deep  Adit  ( Georff  Stolin)  a  still  deeper  gallery  has  been  con- 
structed, known  as  the  Ernest  Augustus  Adit  {Ernst  August  Stolin),  and  to  complete 
the  drainage  of  the  mines  in  this  district  a  water-level  is  in  course  of  construction, 
126  fathoms  below  the  Deep  Adit,  or  about  320  fathoms  below  the  surface. 

Next  to  the  two  districts  of  Clausthal  and  Zellorfeld,  and  Andreasberg,  comes  that 
of  Goslar,  the  most  important  worlcing  in  which  is  the  copper  mine  of  the  BammelS' 
berg,  opened  since  the  year  968,  on  a  mass  of  copper  pyrites,  disseminated  through 
quartz,  and  mingled  with  galena  and  blende.  It  is  worked  by  shafts  and  galleries, 
with  the  employment  of  fire  to  break  down  the  ore.  This  mine  produces  anniially 
from  1,200  to  1,300  metric  quintals  (about  275,000  lbs.  avoird.)  of  copper.  The 
galena  extracted  from  it  yields  a  small  quantity  of  silver  and  a  very  little  gold.  The 
latter  metal  amounts  to  only  the  five-millionth  part  of  the  mass  explored ;  and  yet 
means  are  found  to  separate  it  with  advantage.  The  mine  of  Lauterburg  is  worked 
solely  for  the  copper,  and  it  furnishes  annually  nearly  66,000  lbs.  avoird.  of  that  metal. 

Besides  the  explorations  just  noticed,  there  are  a  great  many  mines  of  iron  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Hartz,  which  give  activity  to  important  forges  and  furnaces. 
The  principal  ores  are  sparry  iron,  and  red  and  brown  haematites,  which  occur  in 
veins,  beds,  and  masses. 

The  territory  of  Anhalt-Bernberg  presents,  towards  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the 
Hartz,  lead  and  silver  mines,  which  resemble  closely  those  of  the  general  district. 
They  produce  annually  33,000  lbs.  avoird.  of  lead. 
At  the  southern  foot  of  the  Hartz,  at  Ihlefeld,  there  is  a  mine  of  manganese. 
The  exploration  of  the  Hartz  mines  may  be  traced  back  for  about  900  years.  The 
epoch  of  their  greatest  prosperity  was  the  middle  of  the  18th  centiiry.    Their  gross 
annual  amount  was,  in  1808,  upwards  of  one  million  sterling.    Lead  is  their  principal 
product,  of  which  they  furnish  annually  100,000  quintals,  with  44,000  marcs,  or 
22,000  lbs.  avoird.  of  silver,  about  360,000  lbs.  avoird.  of  copper,  and  a  very  great 
quantity  of  iron.    Some  of  these  mines  are  worked  by  the  Government,  others  by 
companies  of  adventiu-ers.    They  are  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  their  mining 
operations,  for  the  systematic  application  of  the  processes  for  dressing  the  ores,  and 
.for  the  activity,  patience,  and  skill  of  their  workmen. 

The  Hartz  is  referred  to  especially  for  the  manner  in  which  the  waters  are  collected, 
and  economised  for  floating  down  the  timber,  and  impelling  the  machineiy.  "With  this 
view,  dams  or  lakes,  canals  and  aqueducts,  have  been  constructed,  remarkable  for 
their  good  execution.  The  watercourses  are  formed  either  in  the  open  air  round  the 
mountaiii  sides,  or  through  their  interior  as  subterranean  galleries.  Tlie  open  channels 
collect  the  rain-waters,  as  well  as  those  proceeding  fi-om  the  melting  of  snows,  from 
the  springs  and  streamlets,  or  small  rivers  that  faU  in  their  way.  The  subterranean 
conduits  are  in  general  the  continuation  of  the  preceding,  whose  circuits  they  cut 
short.  These  watercourses  present  a  development  in  all,  of  above  125  miles.  The 
banks  of  some  of  the  reservoirs  are  of  an  extraordinary  height.  In  the  single  district 
ot  Clausthal  there  are  63  ponds,  which  supply  water  to  a  great  number  of  overshot 
wheels ;  of  those  attached  to  the  mines,  46  wheels  are  at  the  surface,  21  and  3  water- 
pressure  engines  underground,  whilst  50  wheels  are  applied  to  the  dressing  ma- 
chinery, and  39  to  the  smelting  furnaces. 

In  the  mines  of  the  Upper  Hartz  alone  6,000  persons  are  employed. 

Mines  oi>  the  East  op  Germany. 

We  shall  embrnee  under  this  head  the  mines  opened  in  the  primary  and  transition 
territories,  which  constitute  the  body  of  a  great  portion  of  Bohemia,  and  the  adiacent 
parts  of  Saxony,  Bavaria.,  Austria,  Moravia,  and  Silesia. 

_  Among  the  several  chains  of  small  mountains  that  cross  these  countries  the  richest 
in  deposits  of  ore  is  the  one  known  under  the  name  of  the  Erzqehirqe,  which  semratRs 
Saxony  from  Boliomia  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe.  ^  separates 

The  i;rr^e/nV<7e  contains  a  great  many  mines,  whoso  principal  products  are  silver 
tin,  and  col)a It.  These  mines,  whoso  exploration  remounts  to  the  12tli  centurv  and 
particularly  those  situated  on  the  northern  slope  within  the  Idngdom  of  Saxony  have 
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been  long  colobrated  Tho  sclioor  of  mines  esLablishod  at  Freiberg  hag  been  conBi- 
dcred  tho  most  complete  in  tho  world  This  is  a  small  city  near  the  most  important 
v-orkinffs,  8  leagues  W.S.W.  of  Dresden,  to^yards  tho  middle  of  the  northern  slope 
of  tlie  Erzgobirge,  4-iO  yards  above  tho  level  of  the  sea,  in  an  agricultural  and  tradin/j 
district,  well  cleared  of  wood.  These  circumstances  have  modified  the  working  of 
the  mines  ;  and  render  it  difficult  to  di-aw  an  exact  parallel  between  them  and  those 
ot  the  Jlartz,  which  arc  their  rivals  in  good  exploration.    They  are  peculiarlv 


re- 


markable for  tho  perfection  with  wliich  the  engines  are  constructed  both  for  drainage 
and  extraction  of  ores,  all  moved  by  water  or  horses ;  for  the  regularity  of  almost  all 
the  subterranean  labours  ;  and  for  the  beauty  of  their  walling  masonry.  In  the  por- 
tion of  these  mountains  belonging  to  Saxony,  the  underground  workings  employ 
directly  from  9,000  to  10,000  men,  who  labour  in  more  than  400  distinct  mines,  all 
associated  under  the  same  plan  of  administration. 

The  silver  mines  of  the  Erzgebirge  are  opened  on  veins  which  traverse  gneiss;  and 
though  quite  different  in  this  respect  from  the  argentiferous  veins  of  C'lamihal, 
Gicanaxuato,  Schcmnitz,  and  Z/)neof,  present  but  a  moderate  thickness,  rarely  exceed- 
ing a  few  feet.  They  form  several  groups,  whose  relative  importance  has  varied 
very  much  at  diflferent  periods. 

I'or  a  long  time  back,  those  of  the  environs  of  Freiberg  have  been  much  the  most 
productive ;  and  their  prosperity  has  been  always  on  the  advance,  notwithstanding  the 
increasing  depth  of  the  excavations.  Many  of  the  mines  now  exceed  220  fothoms  in 
depth,  and  with  a  liew  of  relieving  them  of  a  part  of  the  height  through  which  the 
water  has  to  be  raised,  an  Adit  Level  from  the  valley  of  the  Elbe  at  Meissen,  a 
distance  of  above  18  miles  is  brought  up.  The  most  productive  and  the  most 
celebrated  in  the  present  century  have  been  the  mines  of  Himmolsfiirst,  Himmelfahrt, 
and  that  of  Beschertgliick. 

Among  the  explorations  of  the  Erzgebirge  there  are  none  which  were  formerly  so 
flourishing  as  those  of  Marienberg,  a  small  town  situated  seven  leagues  SS.W.  of 
Freiberg.  In  the  16th  century  ores  were  frequently  found  there,  even  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  siu-face,  which  yielded  85  per  cent,  of  silver.  The  disasters  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  put  a  term  to  their  prosperity.  Since  that  period  they  have  con- 
tinually languished ;  and  their  product  now  is  very  small. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  describe  in  detail  the  silver  mines  that  occur  near 
Ehrenfriedersdorf,  Johann-Georgenstadt,  Annaberg,  Obcrwiesenthal,  and  Sckneeberg. 
Those  of  the  last  three  localities  produce  also  cobalt. 

The  mines  of  Saint-George  near  Schneeberg,  opened  in  the  15th  century  a«  iron 
mines,  became  celebrated  some  time  after  as  mines  of  silver.  Towards  the  end 
cf  the  16th  century,  a  mass  of  ore  was  found  there  which  afforded  400  quintals  of 
silver.  _  On  that  lump,  Duke  Albert's  dinner  was  served  at  the  bottom  of  the  mine. 
Their  richness  in  silver  has  diminished  since  then  ;  but  they  have  attained  more  import- 
ance dm-ing  the  last  200  years,  as  mines  of  cobalt,  than  they  ever  had  as  silver  mines. 
Saxony  is  the  country  where  cobalt  is  mined  and  extracted  in  the  most  extensive 
manner.  It  is  obtained  from  the  same  veins  with  the  silver.  Smalt,  or  cobalt-blue, 
is  the  principal  substance  manufactured  from  it.  A  little  bismuth  is  extracted  from 
the  mines  of  Schneeberg  and  Freiberg.  Some  manganese  is  found  in  the  silver 
mines  of  the  Erzgebirge,  and  particularly  at  Johann-Georgenstadt. 

The  mines  of  Saxony  produce  a  little  argentiferous  galena  and  argentiferous  grey 
copper ;  but  the  ores  of  lead  and  copper  may  be  regarded  almost  as  only  accessory 
products  of  the  silver  lodes,  from  which  78,000  centner  or  cwts.  of  the  first  of  these 
metals  are  annually  extracted,  and  341  cwts.  of  copper.  The  actual  minerals  of  silver 
are  the  more  important  ores.  They  were  treated  partly  by  amalgamation,  at  the  excellent 
establishment  of  Halsbriicke,  which  was  closed  in  1859,  and  partly  by  smelting  processes, 
the  principal  works  for  which  are  on  the  Mulde,  near  Freiberg.  The  average  richness 
of  the  silver  ores  throughout  Saxony  is  only  from  3  to  4  oz.  per  quintal ;  viz.  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  ores  of  Mexico,  and  very  superior  to  the  actual  richness  of  the  ores 
of  Potosi.  Tho  silver  extracted  from  them  contains  a  little  gold.  The  Saxon  mines 
produced,  in  1856,  65,500  lbs.  of  silver.  Of  these,  the  district  of  Freiberg  alone 
furnished  54,000 ;  and  among  the  numerous  mines  of  that  district,  that  of  HimmelsfiirBt 
of  itself  tisod  to  produce  10,000  marcs. 

Silver  mines  exist  also  on  the  southern  declivity  ot  the  Erzgebirjge,  wluch  belongs 
to  Bohemia,  at  Joachimsthal  and  Bleistadt,  to  tho  N.E.  of  Eger.  Argentiferous 
galena  is  principally  extracted  from  the  latter,  from  lodes  in  the  crystalline  slates. 

Tho  mines  of  Joachimsthal  have  been  explored  to  a  depth  of  650  yards.  They 
were  formerly  very  flourishing;  but  in  1805  they  were  threatened  with  an  im- 
pending abandonment.  More  active  operations  have  recently  been  commenced  ;  and 
the  minerals  raised  are  various  ores  of  silver,  and  ores  of  cobalt,  nickel,  uranium  apd 
bismuth.    Tho  ancient  mines  of  Kuttenberg,  situated  farther  cast,  near  Gitschin, 
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have  been  excavated,  according  to  old  authors,  to  the  depth  of  500  fathoms,  but  have 
long  been  abandoned. 

Mines  of  silver  and  lead  are  also  worked  in  gneiss  at  Eatiborzitz ;  Adamstadt, 
near  Budweis,  which  yielded  in  1852,  1,200  marcs  of  silver ;  Michelsberg.  near  Plan  ; 
Klostergrab,  near  Teplitz ;  and  Mies,  25  leagues  W.S.W.  of  Prague,  at  the  base  of  the 
Bohmerwaldgebirge,  a  chain  of  mountains  which  separates  Bohemia  from  Bavaria. 

The  most  important  in  the  country,  and  some  of  the  most  flourishing  in  Europe, 
are  at  Trzibram,  12  leagues  S.W.  of  Prague,  at  the  extremity  of  the  mountains  which 
separate  the  Beraun  from  the  Moldau.  In  this  district,  the  argentiferous  galena  is 
accompanied  by  blende,  in  which  the  presence  of  cadmium  has  been  observed.  These 
mines,  which  are  worked  with  all  the  newest  appliances,  and  have  reached  in  places 
above  300  fathoms  in  depth,  yield  annually  46,000  marcs  of  silver,  and  20,000  cwts. 
of  lead.  The  lodes,  .about  50  in  number,  are  most  productive  in  the  greywacke,  and 
coiirse  N.E.  and  S.W. 

Gold,  which  in  early  times  was  obtained  in  large  quantity  from  the  rivers  of 
Bohemia,  has  been  extracted  from  veins  in  gneiss  at  Bergreichenstein  and  at  Eule,  and 
in  granite  at  Tok  and  Mileschow. 

The  copper  ore  at  present  worked  in  several  localities  is  very  unimportant. 

Next  to  the  silver  mines,  the  most  important  explorations  of  the  Erzgebirge  are 
those  of  tin.  This  metal  occurs  in  veins,  massive,  and  disseminated  in  masses  of 
vitreous  grey  quartz,  imbedded  in  the  granite.  It  is  also  found  in  alluvial  sands.  The 
most  important  tin  mine  of  the  Erzgebirge  is  that  of  Altenberg,  in  Saxony,  which 
has  been  working  since  the  15th  century.  Some  tin  is  mined  also  near  Geyer, 
Ehrenfriodersdorf,  Johann-Georgenstadt,  Scheibenberg,  Annaberg,  Seiffen,  and 
Marienberg,  in  Saxony.  At  Zinnwald  it  is  also  found ;  where  the  stanniferous  dis- 
trict belongs  partly  to  Saxony  and  parly  to  Bohemia;  important  mines  also 
occur  in  the  latter  territory  at  Schlackenwald,  Graupen,  and  Abertham,  and  slightly 
productive  ones  at  Platten  and  Joachimsthal.  In  several  of  these  mines,  particularly 
at  Altenberg  and  Geyer,  fire  has  been  employed  for  attacking  the  ore,  because  its  matrix 
IS  extremely  hard.  In  ahnost  the  whole  of  them,  chambers  of  too  great  dimensions 
have  been  excavated,  whence  have  arisen,  at  different  epochs,  serious  sinkings  of  the 
ground.  One  of  these  may  still  be  seen  at  Altenberg,  which  is  130  yards  deep,  and 
nearly  50  in  breadth.  The  mines  of  Abertham  are  explored  to  a  depth  of  550 
yards ;  and  those  of  Altenberg  to  330.  The  tin  mines  of  the  Erzgebirge  produce 
annually  2,500  cwts.  of  this  metal. 

_  The  tin  ores  are  accompanied  by  arsenical  pyrites,  which,  in  the  roasting  or  cal- 
cination that  it  undergoes,  produces  a  certain  quantity  of  arsonious  acid. 

The  Erzgebirge  presents  also  a  great  many  iron  mines,  particularly  in  Saxony,  at 
Eothenberg  near  Schneeberg,  where  the  lode  is  of  fine  hsematite,  and  from  12  to  24 
teet  m  tliickness.  In  Bohemia,  at  Platten,  where  may  be  remarked  especially  the  great 
explorations  opened  in  the  vein  called  the  Irrgang ;  at  Horzowicz,  where  an  excellent 
Haematite  is  worked  ;  at  Eansko,  and  many  other  places. 

FrMeStlk^i^sLray'^^^^^'^^^^^  ^  """'^  °^  anthracite  (stone-coal)  at  Schdnfeld,  near 
The  ancient  rock  formations  which  appear  in  the  remainder  of  Bohemia,  and  in 
^llir"  .f^^^'*'"'  ^°i-avia,  and  Silesia,  are  much  less  rich  in 

metals  than  the  Erzgebirge.    No  explorations  of  much  importance  exist  there. 

A        ^gf°^iP  of  mountains  standing  at  the  western  extremity  of  the 
?nZS  l;,if!rii'''         ^""^  Bayreuth,  contains  some  mines,  among  which  may  be 

'^P  7t  ^^^"'^  °^^<i«  °f  "-0^  ^°<i  of  antimony.  ^ 

fronT  ciiS  T  f  ?  Eiesengebirge  (Giant  Mountains),  which  separate  Bohemia 
m^oMall^Tc^'ilSri  'T'"^  f  Flotations.  The  argentiferous  copper  mines  of 
MudoMadt  and.  of  Kupferberg  have  been  stated  as  producing  annually  a  considerable 
quantity  of  copper,  and  from  600  to  700  marcs  of  silver;  the  mine  of  arsenical 
pyrites  at  Eeichenstein  in  the  circle  of  Glatz,  yields  also  a  ^ery  smaU  proportTon  of 
gold.   Chrysopase  has  been  found  in  the  mountain  of  Kosenitz.  Proportion  oi 

Mikes  of  the  Alps  and  Italy. 

The  mines  of  the  Alps  by  no  means  correspond  in  number  and  richness  with  th« 
extent  and  mass  of  these  mountains.  On  their  western  slope,  in  the  Tpar  me^!  of  th  e 
High  and  the  Low  Alps,  several  lead  and  copper  mines  are  ^entioneS  inconS^ 
ab.e  and  abandoned  at  the  present  time,  with  the  excention  nf  «nn,!  J  i  •  r 
galena,  which  furnish  also  a  little  graphite.  exception  of  some  workings  of 

inrsrdoiare^^^  r:'  ^'/^^  ^-^^^^ 

and  auriferous  /yrites;  but  the  V^oi^t:^  ^ 
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has  1)6011  abandoned.  The  -workings  wore  resumed  in  1837.  So.o  description  in 
Journal  cles  Mines,  t,  xx. 

Tlio  department  of  tlie  Isire  presented  a  more  important  mine,  worked  with  regu- 
larity from  1768  to  1816;  but  it  also  has  been  given  up;  it  was  the  silver  mine  of 
Allcmont  or  Chalanchcs,  The  ore  consisted  of  different  mineral  species,  more  or  less 
ricli  in  sih'er,  disseminated  in  a  clay  which  'filled  the  clefts  and  irregular  cavities  in 
the  middle  of  talcose  and  hornblende  rocks.  This  mine  yielded  annually,  towards  tlie 
conclusion  of  the  18th  century,  as  much  as  2,000  marcs  of  silver;  along  with  some 
cobalt  ore.  Among  the  great  number  of  mineral  species,  which  occurred  in  too  small 
quantities  to  bo  worked  to  advantage,  there  were  native  antimony,  sulphuret  of  mer- 
cury, &c.  In  the  High  Alps  the  mine  of  argentiferous  galena  called  L'Argcntiere  has 
been  resumed. 

From  the  entrance  of  the  A^'llley  of  tlio  Oisans  to  the  valley  of  the  Arc  in  Savoy, 
there  occur,  on  tho  N.W.  slope  of  the  Alps,  a  groat  many  mines  of  sparry  iron.  The 
occurrence  of  this  ore  is  here  very  diiScult  to  define.  It  appears  to  form  sometimes 
beds  or  masses,  and  sometimes  veins  amid  the  talcose  rocks.  Some  is  also  found  in 
small  veins  in  the  first  course  of  tlio  calcareous  formation  which  covers  these  rocks. 
These  mines  are  very  numerous,  the  most  productive  occur  united  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Allevard,  department  of  the  Iskvo,  and  of  Saint  Georges  d'Huretieres  in  Savo}'. 
Those  of  Forneaux  and  Lcifrat,  in  tlie  latter  country,  are  also  mentioned.  The  irre- 
gularity of  the  mining  operations  surpasses  that  of  the  deposits.  The  mines  have 
been  from  time  immemorial  in  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  villages, 
who  work  in  them,  each  on  his  own  account,  without  any  pre-arrangement,  or  other 
rule  than  following  the  masses  of  ore  which  excite  hopes  of  the  most  considerable 
profit  in  a  ^liort  space  of  time.  What  occurs  frequently  in  mines  of  sparry  iron,  is 
also  to  be  seen  here,  most  imprudent  workings.  The  mine  called  tho  Grande  Fosse, 
at  Saint  Georges  d'Huretieres,  is  prolonged,  without  pillars  or  props,  through  a  height 
of  130  yards,  a  length  of  220  yards,  and  a  breadth  equal  to  that  of  the  deposit,  which 
amounts  in  this  place  to  from  8  to  13  yards ;  thus  a  void  space  is  exhibited  of  nearly 
300,000  cubic  yards.  The  sparry  iron  extracted  from  these  different  mines  supplies 
materials  to  10  or  12  smelting  furnaces,  the  cast-iron  of  which,  chiefly  adapted  for 
conversion  into  steel,  is  manufactured  in  part  in  the  celebrated  steel  works  of  Eives, 
department  of  the  Isere.  There  occurs  in  some  parts  of  the  mines  of  Saint  Georges 
d^Huretieres  copper  pyrites,  which  is  smelted  at  Aiguebellc. 

Savoy  presents  celebrated  lead  mines  at  Pescy  and  at  Macot,  7  leagues  to  the  E. 
of  Moutiers.  Galena,  accompanied  with  quartz,  sulphate  of  baryta,  and  ferriferous 
carbonate  of  lime,  occurs  in  mass  in  talcose  rocks.  The  mine  of  Pesey  was  taken  up 
in  1792  by  the  French  Government,  which  established  there  a  practical  school 
of  mines  ;  and  in  its  hands  the  mine  produced  annually  as  much  as  440,000  lbs.  avoird. 
of  lead,  and  2,500  marcs  of  silver.  That  of  Macot,  opened  a  few  years  ago,  has 
given  considerable  returns.  The  mine  of  copper  pyrites  of  Servoz,  in  tho  valley 
of  the  Arve,  may  also  be  mentioned.  The  ore  occurs  both  in  small  veins  and 
disseminated  in  a  clay  slate ;  but  the  exploration  is  now  suspended.  Lastty,  slightiy 
productive  workings  of  anthracite  are  mentioned  in  several  points  of  these  mountains 
and  in  the  conterminous  portions  of  the  Alps. 

There  exist  in  Piedmont  some  small  mines  of  argentiferous  lead.  The  copper 
mines  of  AUaqne,  an6  those  of  OZ^omoKiJ,  formerly  yielded  considerable  quantities  of 
this  metal.  Their  exploration  is  now  on  tho  decline.  The  manganese  mines  of  Sat)it- 
Marcel  have  been  but  feebly  developed.  Mines  of  plumbago,  little  worked,  occur  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Vinay  and  in  the  valley  of  Pellis,  not  far  from  Pignerol.  Some 
mines  of  auriferous  pyrites  have  also  been  worked  in  this  district  of  country ;  among 
others,  those  of  Macugnaga,  at  tho  eastern  foot  of  Monte  Rosa.  The  pyrites  of  this 
mine  afforded  by  amalgamation  only  11  grains  of  gold  per  quintal ;  and  this  gold,  lar 
from  being  fine,  contained  i  of  its  weight  of  silver.  They  became  less  ricli  in  pro- 
portion as  they  receded  from  the  surface.  Several  similar  mines  are  working  in  the 
valleys  of  Anzasea,  Toppa,  and  Antrona,  in  the  province  of  Pallanza ;  the  value  ot  the 
produce  being  about  20,000^.  annually.  m       ^  „„«„ii„ 

The  most  important  mines  in  this  country  are  those  of  iron.  These  generally 
consist  of  masses  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron,  of  a  nature  analogous  to  those  of  bweden; 
the  principal  ones  being  those  of  Cogne  and  Traversella,  which  are  worked  in  open 
quarries.  Some  others,  less  considerable,  are  explored  by  shafts  and  galleries  These 
ores  are  reduced  in  smelting  cupolas,  and  Catalan  forges.  P'^^f '^^f '^^'^^^^^^f 
one  hundred  refinery  hearths.  The  whole  produce  is  stated  to  be  from  10,000  to  lo,000 

tons  of  bar  iron.  ,     ,      ^    .  -n  • 

There  is  a  mine  of  black  oxide  of  iron,  at  present  abandoned,  at  2?oi^mtcr,  near 
Martigny,  in  the  Valais.  There  is  also  another  iron  mine  at  Chamoissons,  m  a  lolty 
calcareous  mountain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Khono.    The  ore  presents  a  mixture  of 
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oxide  of  iron  and  some  other  substances,  of  which  it  was  proposed  to  make  a  new 
mineral  species,  under  the  name  of  Chamoissite. 

_  The  district  of  the  G-risons  possesses  iron  mines  with  very  irregular  workings, 
situated  a  few  leagues  from  Coirc. 

In  Tyrol,  the  mines  of  Xitzbiihel  and  Eohrerbiichel  were  formerly  worked  ^yith 
great  activity,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  attained  the  depth  of 
440  fathoms;  they  were  then  considered  the  deepest  in  Europe,  but  were  soon 
afterwards  abandoned.  The  ores,  copper  pyrites,  and  argentiferous  fahUrz  occurred 
in  clay-slate.  The  products  of  some  small  mines  in  this  locality,  certain  of  which 
are  worked  in  a  secondary  limestone  (as  as  Eattenberg),  are  carried  to  the  foundry  of 
Brixlegg,  four  leagues  from  Schwatz.  The  mines  of  the  Tyrol  furnished,  on  an 
average  of  years,  towards  1759,  10,000  marcs  of  silver;  at  anterior  periods,  their 
product  had  been  double ;  but  now  it  is  a  little  less.  This  region  contains  also  gold 
mines  whose  exploration  goes  back  a  century  and  a  half.  They  occur  near  the 
village  of  Zell,  eight  leagues  from  Schwatz.  The  auriferous  veins  traverse  clay- 
slates  and  quartzose-slates.  The  richer  portions  contajn  16  to  20  loth  (at  \  an  oz.) 
of  gold  in  100  cwts.  of  vein-stone  ;  the  remainder  only  i  to  |  of  a  loth  in  the  same 
quantity. 

At  Borgo  near  Trient,  and  Pfundererberg  near  Clausen,  lodes  occur  in  clay-slate 
and  greenstone-porphyry,  from  which  are  extracted  ores  of  silver,  lead,  copper,  and 
zmc.  An  unimportant  occurrence  of  mercury  has  also  been  mentioned  in  that  country, 
near  the  Brenner. 

fc^e  territory  of  Salzburg  there  are  some  copper  mines  ;  at  Zell  am  See,  Brenn 
thai  Mulil,  and  Mitterberg,  near  Werfen.    In  the  lofty-mountain  region  near  Gastein 
auriterous^lodes  have  been  worked  for  centuries  at  the  Eathausberg,  Sieglitz,  and 
Eaims.    Froni  118  marcs  of  gold  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  centiu-y,  the  annual  vield 
has  diminished  to  80. 

At  Leogang  and  Nockelberg  an  inconsiderable  amount  of  cobalt  and  nickel  ore  is 
raised. 

There  are  mines  of  argentiferous  copper,  some  of  them  also  yielding  nickel  and 
cobalt,  analogoiis  to  those  of  the  Tyrol,  at  Schladming,  Feistritz,  Walchern,  and 
Jiallwang;_  in  Styna;  at  Gross-Fragant  and  Arza  in  Garinthia.  In  the  last-men- 
tioned pro^-ince  the  mines  of  St.  Marein  and  Saversnig  yield  considerable  quantities 
scale     '  Agordo,  in  the  Venetian  Alps,  copper  ores  are  raised  on  a  large 

^''^^J^^^/^d  I;assnigberg,  in  Garinthia,  about  321  c-vvts.  of  antimony  were  an- 
nually  produced  a  few  years  since. 

-^^r^  "^T^     V"'  P"^*^^""  ^IPS'      those  of  Bleiberg  and  Eaibl,  are 

worked  in  limestones  belonging  to  the  secondary  period. 

ores^f  iroKCl-pl?  ^t^ll^'  at  Schwartz,  Pillcrsee.  Bischofshofen.  &c.,  various 
metal  is  the  W^^n  W  V  V "^""fT  ^^P'        abundant  in  mines  of  this 

and  in  A?s?rh  n  if  f  ^  towards^Lower  Austria.  We  find  here,  both  in  Stjo-ia 
ana  in  Austria,  a  very  great  number  of  explorations  of  sparry  iron.  The  deposits  of 
notice    The  l?n7         °^^isenerz,  Erzberg,  Admont,^ncl  Vorderiberrde  erve 

S  c    f?       I ''''^°"t  25  leagues  S.W.  of  Vienna, 
kind  from  ;r         M     ■  contains  also  a  great  many  mines  of  the  same 

thosfi  nf  WniJ  ?  ..f  ^ggio^e  to  Carmthia.  Tlioso  situated  near  Bergamo  and 
notable.  ""'"'"""S,  iluttenberg,  and  Waldenstein,  in  Carintliia,  are  among  the  more 
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underlying  liniostono,  belong  to  the  carboniferous  or  to  an  older  series.    About  2,500 
cwts.  of  quicksilver  are  produced  annually. 

There  has  been  worked  for  a  few  years  a  mine  of  chromato  of  iron  at  Ga«sin,  de- 
partment of  the  Var. 

The  Apennines,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  dependence  of  the  Alps,  present  a 
small  number  of  mines,  most  of  them  worked  on  repositories  of  ore  which  have  a 
marked  relation  to  the  occurrence  of  serpentine.  Tlius  a  most  successful  copper  mine 
has  been  in  active  opei'ation  for  some  years  at  Monte  Catini,  in  Tuscany  ;  and  in  the 
same  district  of  the  Maremme  several  other  localities  have  been  worked  for  copper, 
mercury,  and  antimony. 

Before  quitting  these  regions  we  ought  to  notice  the  iron  mines  of  the  isle  of  Elba. 
They  have  been  famous  for  18  centuries  ;  Virgil  denotes  them  as  inexhaustible,  and 
supposes  them  to  have  been  open  at  the  arrival  of  iEneas  in  Italy.  They  are  explored 
by  open  quarries,  working  on  an  enormous  mass  of  specular  iron  ore,  perforated 
wth  cavities  bespangled  with  quartz-crystals.  The  island  possesses  two  explorations, 
called  Kio  and  Terra  Nuova ;  the  last  having  been  brought  into  play  at  a  recent 
period.  The  average  amount  extracted  per  annum  is  26,000  tons  of  ore,  which  are 
smelted  in  the  furnaces  of  Tuscany,  Liguria,  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  in 
the  island  of  Corsica.  The  island  of  Sardinia  contains  many  indications^  of  silver, 
lead,  and  copper  ores ;  but  few  important  mines  have  been  opened  in  modern 
times.    Zinc  and  lead  ores  are,  however,  worked  in  Sardinia. 

'In  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  there  are  116  mines  in  operation,  about  one  quarter  j)f  the 
whole  number  in  the  country:  45  are  iron,  34  copper,  13  argentiferous  lead,  14 
am-iferous  pyrites;  the  other  are,  10  zinc,  mercury,  nickel,  and  manganese.  The 
metallurgical  works  treating  Italian  ores  are  335,  subdivided  as  follow -.—Iron  works, 
299  ;  copper,  21 ;  argentiferous,  10 ;  gold,  2 ;  others,  3.  The  iron  ores  of  Italy  are 
specular,  and  oligiste  iron  ores  in  the  islands  of  Elba,  at  Gogne,  Valley  of  Aosta,  and 
Tebro  in  the  Valtelina,  besides  several  deposits  in  Sardinia ;  haematite  at  Penedoletto 
in  Valtelina,  and  Pizzano  in  South  Italy;  spathic  iron,  slightly  manganiferous,_ in  the 
Eed  Sandstone  of  the  Trias ;  spathic  iron,  highly  manganiferous,  and  spathic  iron  in 
veins.  Of  the  45  iron  mines  in  operation,  29  are  situated  in  Lombardy,  8  m 
Piedmont,  5  in  Tuscany ;  Sardinia,  Calabria,  and  Emilia  having  the  three  others. 
The  iron  mines  employ  1,888  workmen  and  324  children.  The  smelting  works  are 
336  in  number,  of  which  299  are  in  operation,  and  37  closed;  the  former  using  a 
motive-power  of  5,588  horses,  of  which  4,353  are  produced  by  water  and  1,190  by 
steam.  Italy  has  38  blast-furnaces.  The  iron  works  have  2,510  skiEed  workmen 
and  5,667  labourers;  the  former  receive  3-05  francs  a  day,  the  latter  1-80  fran^and 
the  children  O'SO  franc.  The  number  of  working  days  is  about  300  a  year.  Ihero 
are,  besides,  three  mines  of  iron  pyrites  near  Turin,  for  the  fabrication  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  copperas.' 

Mines  op  the  Vosges  anb  the  Black  Forest. 

These  mountains  contain  several  centres  of  exploration  of  argentiferous  ores  of  lead 
and  copper,  iron  ores,  and  some  mines  of  manganese  and  anthracite.  ,    ,  , 

At  Lacrou-aux-Mines,  department  of  the  Vosges,  a  vein  of  argentiferoiis  lead  has 
been  worked,  which,  next  to  the  veins  of  Spanish  America,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
kuovm  It  is  several  fathoms  thick,  and  has  been  traced  and  mined  through  an 
extent  of  more  than  a  league.  It  is  partly  filled  with  rf^Jm  among  which  occurs 
some  argentiferous  galena.''  It  contains  also  phosphate  of  lead,  ruby.-silver  ore 
Sve  silver,  &c.  It  runs  from  N.  to  S.  nearly  parallel  to  the  line  of  junction  of 
the  cneiss  and  a  porphyroid  granite,  that  passes  into  syenite  and  porphyry.  In 
BeverTpoin^s  it  cuts  across  the  gneiss;  but  it  probably  also  occurs  between  the 
Uo  rocks  It  has  never  been  worked  below  the  level  of  the  adjoining  valley  The 
mines  ope'ned  on  this  vein  produced,  it  is  said,  at  the  end  of  ^1^/ -"^S  2Sd 
',■n■n^^•m  ■  thpv  wcre  Still  vei'V  productivo  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cenmry,  ana 
SeTin  K^^^^^  avoird.  of  lead,  and  6,000  marcs,  or  3,230  lbs. 

^""l^^eVeLflxploredat  Sainte  Maric-am. Mines  also  traverse  the  gneiss  ;  but  their 
has  beon  «l*ned  «p  m  ths  environs  of  Oirmwgry,  on  the  souton  verge  of 
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the  Vosges,  a  groat  number  of  veins,  containing  principally  argentiferous  ores  of  lead 
and  copper.  They  run  nearly  from  N.  to  S.,  ana  travBrse  porphyries  and  clay-slates. 
The  -workings  have  been  pushed  as  far  as  440  yards  below  the  surface.  Tliese  mines 
were  in  a  flourishing  state  in  the  lith  and  16th  centuries  ;  and  became  so  once  more 
at  the  beginning  of  the  17th,  when  they  were  undertaken  by  the  house  of  Mazarin. 
In  1743  they  still  produced  100  marcs,  fully  52  lbs.  avoird.  of  silver  in  the  month. 

The  mines  of  Lacroiv,  of  Sainte  Marie-aux-Mines,  and  of  Giromagny,  are  now 
abandoned  •  but  it  is  hoped  that  those  of  the  first  two  localities  will  be  resumed  ere 
long. 

In  the  mountains  of  the  Black  Forest,  separated  from  the  Vosges  by  the  valley  of 
the  Rhine,  but  composed  of  the  same  rocks,  there  occur  at  BadenweUer  and  near 
Hochberg,  not  far  from  Freiberg,  mines  wliich  have  at  times  been  actively  worked.  In 
the  Fiirstenberg  district,  near  Wolfach,  particularly  at  Wittichen  and  Schaphach,  there 
are  mines  of  copper,  cobalt  and  silver.  The  mines  of  Wittichen  produced,  some 
years  ago,  1,600  marcs,  or  near  880  lbs.  avoird.  of  silver  per  annum.  They  supply  a 
manufacture  of  smalt,  and  one  of  arsenical  products.  A  few  other  inconsiderable 
mines  of  the  same  kind  exist  in  the  gi-and-duchy  of  Baden,  and  in  Wurtemberg. 

Several  important  iron  mines  are  explored  in  the  Vosges ;  the  principal  are  those 
of  Framont,  whose  ores  are  red  oxide  of  iron,  with  crystalline  specular  ere,  which 
appear  to  form  veins  of  great  thickness,  much  ramified,  and  very  irregular,  in  a 
district  composed  of  greenstone,  limestone  and  clay-slates.  The  subterranean 
workings,  opened  on  these  deposits,  have  been  hitherto  very  irregular.  There  has 
been  discovered  lately  in  these  mines,  an  extremely  rich  vein  of  sulphuret  of  copper. 
At  Boikau,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Framont,  thin  veins  of  red  oxide  of  \ron  are  worked ; 
sometimes  magnetic,  owing  probably  to  an  admixture  of  protoxide  of  iron.  These 
veins  run  through  a  granite,  that  passes  into  syenite.  At  Saulnot  near  Belfort,  there 
are  iron  mines,  analogous  to  those  of  Framont. 

In  the  neighboiu-hood  of  Ihann  and  Massovaux,  near  the  sources  of  the  Moselle, 
veins  are  worked  of  an  iron  ore,  that  traverse  formations  of  greywacke,  clay-slate, 
and  porphyry.  Lastly,  in  the  north  of  the  Vosges,  near  Bergzabern,  Erlenbach,  and 
Hchenau,  several  mines  have  been  opened  on  very  powerful  veins  of  brown  htematito 
and  compact  bog  ore,  accompanied  with  a  little  calamine,  and  a  great  deal  of  sand  and 
dcdjts.  In  some  points  of  these  veins,  the  iron  ore  is  replaced  by  various  ores  of  lead, 
tJie  most  abiindant  being  the  phosphate,  which  are  explored  at  Erlenbach  and 
Katcentkal.  These  veins  traverse  the  sandstone  of  the  Vosges  :  a  formation  whose 
geo  ogical  position  is  not  altogether  well  known,  but  which  contains  iron  mines 
analogous  to  the  preceding  at  Langmthal,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tonnerre,  and  in  the 
Jr-alatmate.  Many  analogies  seem  to  approximate  to  the  sandstone  of  the  Vosges,  the 
Z^^T.^to^  T^'iT  °^i  fil'^f  ^r^^  (Moselle),  which  include  the  mine  ofbi^own 
MaTAk^a-SapX  ^''^  oiBlciberg,  analogous  to  that  of  Bleiberg, 

wnfllrW?^!''*  and  7^0%  to  the  north  of  Sarrbriick,  mines  of  manganese  are 
l^l^  TZ  Zl^"-^T^^''^^''J      '^]'^  The  deposit  exploited  at 

Ml^:\.'':\^S.Zr:r^^^  -'^^^  at  near  La  Croix-au.. 

coal)  'o?  wSh  tw? f '  J^lfck  Forest  th,..  are  several  deposits  of  anthracite  (stono- 
teSLv  oT  £era.d%r^^^^^^   T^f '  ^iunswir  near  Offenbourg.Sn  the 

UppriLe     T^^  ^r^^^'         ^'^""^y'      tbe  department  of  the 

flaSoSe  Vosjes  °  '"'^''"^  '^'^  true  coal  formation  on  the 

MmEs  siTnAMD  ix  the  Schistose  Formations  op  the  Banics  of  the  Ehine 

AND  IX  the  AeDENNES.  ' 

Eifel,  and  the  Westerwald  mountains,  include  several  famous  mS^soflvor^^^^^^ 

lbs.    llicre  are  also  some  mines  of  argent  ferous  lead  in  Hir  cnr,,^  -"^ 

niost  remarkable  are  in  the  territory  of  Nassau  rcras  thte  of  Rnlf     i''?g°"'-  ^^^^ 

Lowenburg,  and  Augstbach  on  the  Wied  and  Xenthnr.^ 

Which  altogether  prolice  600  tons  ofTd  2l  Z^oT^.::^'t^'      Z  S^vS 
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■we  must  add  thoso  of  the  environs  of  Siogen  and  Dillenburg,  situated  in  the  slaty 
rock  and  groywackc  of  the  Devonian  system,  to  which  tlie  greater  part  of  the  area  in 
question  belongs.  A  little  cobalt  is  explored  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Siegen,  and 
some  mines  of  the  same  nature  are  mentioned  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
and  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau  Uslngen. 

But  iron  is  the  most  important  product  of  the  mines  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ehine. 
Veins  of  hydrous  oxide,  or  brown  hajmatite,  are  explored  in  a  great  many  points  of 
Hessia,  and  of  the  territory  of  Nassau,  Berg,  Marck,  Tecklenburg,  and  Siegen,  along 
with  veins  or  masses  of  sparry  iron,  and  beds  of  red  oxide  of  iron.  We  may  note  par- 
ticularly :  1 .  The  enormous  mass  of  sparry  iron,  known  under  the  name  of  Staldberg, 
mined  since  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century  in  the  mountain  of  Marti nshardt,  near 
Miisen  ;  and  the  numerous  lodes  of  haematite,  brow  oxide  and  sparry  iron,  in  the 
same  district ;  2.  The  abundant  and  Ijeautiful  mines  of  hydrous  oxide  and  sparry 
iron  on  the  banks  of  the  Lahn  and  tlie  Sayn,  and  among  them  the  mine  of  Bendorf ; 
3.  The  mine  of  Hohenkirchen  in  Hessia,  where  a  powerful  bank  of  manganesiferous 
ore  is  worked,  and  where  the  mines  are  kept  dry  by  a  gallery  more  than  one  thousand 
yards  long,  walled  over  its  whole  extent.  Tliese  several  mines  supply  a  great  many 
iron  works,  celebrated  for  their  steel,  and  for  the  objects  of  hardware,  scythes,  &c., 
manufactured  there.  Nassau  produces  a  considerable  quantity  of  first-rate  ore 
annually,  most  of  which  is  exported. 

The  Prussian  provinces  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Ehine,  the  duchy  of  Luxembourg 
and  the  Low  Countries,  include  also  many  iron  furnaces,  of  which  a  great  number 
are  supplied,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  ores  of  hydrous  oxide  of  iron,  occasionally 
zinciferous,  extracted  from  the  transition  rocks,  where  they  form  sometimes  veins, 
and  sometimes  also  very  irregular  deposits.  A  portion  is  explored  by  open  quarrj'ing, 
and  a  portion  by  undergroimd  workings.  Great  activity  has  within  the  last  few 
years  been  imparted  to  these  operations,  by  the  rapid  development  of  the  Westphalian 
coal-field,  and  the  increased  manufacture  of  coke-made  iron. 

The  Eifel  formerly  possessed  important  lead  mines.  Some  still  exist,  which  are 
feebly  worked  at  Berncastle,  8  leagues  below  Treves,  on  the  banks  of  the  Moselle. 
Those  of  Trarbach,  situated  two  leagues  lower,  are  now  completely  abandoned.  The 
same  holds  with  those  of  Bleialf,  which  were  opened  on  veins  incased  in  the  grey- 
wacke-slate,  3  leagues  W.N.AV.  of  Priim,  not  far  from  the  line  of  separation  of  the 
waters  of  the  Moselle  and  the  Meuse,  in  a  district  from  which  manufactures  and  com- 
fort have  disappeared  since  the  mines  were  given  up  which  sustained  them.  _  The 
mine  Wohlfahrt,  near  Kehscheid,  produces  annually  500  tons  of  a  fine  galena,  suitable 
for  '  potter's  ore.' 

More  to  the  north  a  great  many  deposits  of  calamine  occur.  The  most  considerable, 
and  the  one  which  for  many  years  past  has  given  the  Company  working  it  the 
command  of  the  zinc  trade  of  the  world,  is  called  the  Vicille  Montagne  (Altenberg), 
at  Moresnet,  between  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Herbesthal.  The  mass  upon  which  the 
works  are  opened,  and  in  which  the  calamine  is  very  irregularly  intermixed  with 
clay  and  ochre,  is  about  450  yards  in  length  and  150  in  width:  it  is  situated  at  the 
junction  of  the  carboniferous  limestones  and  the  slate  termed  the  schisic  anthraxifere, 
upon  which  geological  horizon  a  number  of  other  deposits  of  a  similar  character  have 
been  found  at  intervals,  with  a  thickness  and  richness  equally  variable.  The  minerals, 
brown  iron  ore,  galena,  zinc-blende,  and  iron  pyrites  occur  with  the  calamine,  and 
the  former  especially  sometimes  overpowers  it.  Among  such  deposits,  many  of  them 
largely  worked,  are  Herrenberg  near  Holberg,  Engis,  Huy,  Veryiers,  Corphabe, 
Membach,  and  some  which  reappear,  after  dipping  beneath  the  alluvial  valley  of  the 
Ehine,  in  the  same  geological  position,  in  "Westphalia.  •     i     -o  • 

The  riczV/e  ilfo^Jiffl^ne  Company  possess  other  sources  of  zinc  ore  in  the  Irussian 
and  in  the  Baden  territory  ;  and",  employing  about  7.000  men  in  all,  produce  no  less 
than  16,000  tons  of  zinc  from  their  own  mines,  besides  manufacturing  a  large  quantity 
purchased  from  other  producers.  The  Nouvellc  Montagne  Company,  Verviers,  also 
work  their  deposits  on  a  large  scale,  and  increasing  success  appears  to  attend  the 
works  established  more  recently  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ehine. 

Of  the  mines  in  this  border  district  which  produce  lead,  the  most  important  are 
those  of  the  Stolberg  Westphalia  Company,  yielding  annually  5;000  tons  of  lead,  and 
those  of  the  Eschweiler  and  the  Alliance  Company,  also  of  Stolberg. 

A  lead  mine  is  opened  at  Vedrin,  N.  of  Namur,  on  a  vein  of  galena,  nearly  vertical, 
which  courses  from  N.  to  S.  in  a  limestone  in  nearly  vertical  strata.  The  vein  is 
from  4  to  15  ft.  thick,  and  is  recognised  through  a  length  of  half  a  league  The  mine, 
worked  for  two  centuries,  presents  very  extensive  excavations ;  par  icularly  a  line 
Adit  Level,  l-rom  its  former  anuual  production  of  900  tons  of  .ead  it  has  now  sunk 
to  a  very  small  amount. 
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Tho  ancient  formations,  principally  granitic,  -whicli  constitute  the  basis  of  several 
departments  of  tlio  centre  and  south  of  France,  are  hardly  any  richer  in  explorations 
than  tho  districts  mentioned  at  the  end  of  tlie  Black  Forest.  Many  metalliferous 
veins  have  boon  observed  in  the  mountains  of  the  Auvergne,  Forez,  Cevennes  and 
Lozere,  but  very  few  of  the  workings  have  attained  to  any  importance.  Most  of  the 
mining  trials  have  been  made  near  the  eastern  border  of  the  mass  of  primary 
formations,  in  a  zone  characterised  by  a  great  abundance  of  schistose  rocks. 

At  Villefort  and  Vialas,  in  the  department  of  tho  Lozere,  and  in  some  places 
adjoining,  several  veins  of  argentiferous  galena  are  worked  which  traverse  the  gneiss 
and  the  granite.  These  mines,  remarkable  at  present  for  the  regularity  of  their  work- 
ings, employ  300  persons,  and  produce  annually  about  1,000  quintals  of  lead,  and  about 
2,000  marcs  of  silver. 

Fonfgibaud  has  been  for  some  years  tho  centre  of  mines  of  argentiferous  lead, 
opened  upon  a  group  of  north  and  south  lodes  intersecting  a  rock  of  gneissose 
granitic  character.  Explorations  have  been  commenced  mostly  where  these  lodes 
were  discovered  in  the  valleys,  as  at  Kouro,  Eosier,  Mioch,  Pranal,  and  Barbecot ; 
and  since  1853,  by  the  joint  exertions  of  an  English  and  French  proprietary,  the 
mines  have  been  raised  to  an  important  position,  employing  about  1,200  workpeople. 
An  unusual  source  of  difficulty  has  been  presented,  in  the  form  of  strong  emanations 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  lode  and  the  fissures  of  the  country,  and  which  renders 
it  necessary  to  employ  powerful  ventilating  machines,  driven  by  water-wheels.  The 
presence  of  this  gas  is  evidently  connected  with  tho  volcanic  phenomena  of  the 
adjacent  district,  where  streams  of  recent  lava  overlie  the  metalliferous  granite,  and 
are  not  penetrated  by  the  lodes.  The  Pontgibaud  mines  yield  annually  about  1,500 
tons  of  load,  and  145,000  ozs.  of  silver. 

In  the  department  of  the  Loire,  the  lead  mines  of  St.-Martin-la-Sauvete  south  of 
Eoanne  have  been  extensively  opened  on  veins  nmning  N.W.  and  S.E. ;  they  are 
now  in  English  hands.  ' 

The  mountains  of  Ambert,  on  the  west  of  the  valley  of  tho  Doro,  Saint-Amand- 
Eoche-Savine  and  Giroux,  as  well  as  the  mountains  above  Jumeaux,  exliibit  veins  of 
somewhat  analogous  character. 

At  Malbosc  and  Bordezac  (Ard^che),  small  lodes  of  antimony  are  seen  in  tho 
slaty  rocks. 

The  city  of  Vienne,  in  Dauphiny,  is  built  on  a  hill  of  gneiss,  separated  by  the  Eh6ne 
from  the  main  body  of  the  primitive  formations,  and  in  which  veins  of  galena  occur 
which  are  now  imperfectly  mined.  Other  lead  mines  of  less  importance  are  observed 
at  St.  Juhcn-Mohn-Molette,  department  of  the  Loire,  and  at  Joiix,  dep  of  the  Ehone 

At  Chessy,  seven  leagues  N.W.  of  Lyons,  mines,  now  worked  out,  were  opened 
upon  an  irregular  deposit  of  copper  ore,  occurring  at  the  contact  of  granite  with 
the  lower  sandy  beds  of  tho  lias.  The  carbonates  of  copper  were  especially  abundant 
and  the  azurite,  or  blue  carbonate,  from  this  mine  is  noted  for  the  beauty  of  its 
crystallisation.  At  Sainte-Bel,  two  leagues  S.  of  Chessy,  a  very  similar  deposit  of 
copper  pyrites,  has  also,  after  many  years  of  activity,  been  abandoned. 
,0^^"  abundant  deposit  of  manganese  ore,  very  irregularly  worked,  at  Eomankhe 
(baoue-et-Loire)  occurs  in  an  analogous  geological  position;  as  do  also  smaller  bodies 
of  galeiia,  calamine,  and  zinc-blende  at  Figeac,  Villefranche,  and  Lardin 

At  Ecouchets,  near  Couches,  the  oxide  of  chromium  disseminated  in  the  sandstones 
termed  ar/coses,  has  been  occiisionally  worked.  Some  important  veins  of  zinc-blende 
have  been  traccci  at  Clairac,  m  the  department  du  Gard,  for  above  1,000  yards  from 
N.  to  S.  in  the  beds  of  metamorphic  lias.  Iron  ores  of  oolitic  texture  are  largely 
worked  m  the  Jurassic  and  Neocomian  rocks  in  various  parts  of  France 

Lastly,  tin  ore,  accompanied  by  wolfram,  has  bt,en  found  to  occur  in  small  lodes  in 
th^  district  of  Limoges  so  well  known  for  its  chi^ia-clay.  especially  at  Vaulry,  a  few 

dSLent-of  Corr'?e.       '       '"""'^      '''''''''  ^^^^ -  tl" 

Mines  of  Brittant. 

In  its  geological  conformation  Brittany  has  a  great  analogy  to  its  opposite  neighbour 
Cornwall;  but  notwithstanding  the  resemblance  of  its  granitesf  ancient  Sts 
(kilks),  and  porphyries,  it  bears  no  comparison  in  the  importance  of  its  mYnerS 
repositories  Tin  ore  has  been  found  at  two  places,  Piriac,  a  few  miles  to  tl^  P?  V 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  where  small  quartzose  veins,  containing  that  Ln.^Jl  . 
at  the  junction  of  tho  granite  and  schists,  and  appear  to  have  g  ven  rise  to  EllnvT.l 
deposits  of  tm  found  near  the  mouth  of  the  Vilaine ;  and  at  Ville^li  depttmo;^^^^^^ 
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Moi'bihan,  wliero  a  quartzoBO  tin-boaring  vein  intersects  the  granite,  in  the  direction 
K.N.E.  and  W.S.W.,  and  centains  also  mispickel,  topaz,  and  beryl.  These  localities 
have  afforded  very  i\no  specimens  of  tin  ore,  oxcoUont  examples  of  wliieh  appeared  at 
the  Paris  Exposition  in  1855;  but  although  frequent  trials  have  been  made  upou 
themj  they  have  not  yet  led  to  an  extensive  and  systematic  working. 

The  most  important  exploitations  in  this  district  are  the  lead  mines  of  Poullaonen 
and  Hudgoat,  situated  near  Carhaix.  The  mine  of  Iluelgoat,  celebrated  for  the  plomb- 
gomme  (hydro-aluminato  of  lead)  discovered  in  it,  is  opened  on  a  vein  of  galena,  which 
traverses  clay-slate  rocks.  The  workings  have  subsisted  for  about  three  centuries, 
and  have  attained  to  a  depth  of  270  meters. 

The  lode  has  been  followed  over  a  horizontal  distance  of  about  1,000  meters,  and 
contains,  besides  argentiferous  galena,  ochreous  substances  yielding  about  ^ooth  of 
silver  in  tlie  native  state,  or  as  chloride. 

The  vein  of  Poullaouen,  called  the  New  Mine,  was  discovered  in  1741.  It  was 
powerful  and  very  rich  near  the  surface  ;  but  it  became  subdivided  and  impoverished 
with  its  depth,  notwithstanding  which  the  workings  have  been  sunk  to  upwards  of 
260  meters  below  the  siirfaco.  In  these  mines  there  are  fine  hydraulic  machines  for 
the  drainage  of  the  waters,  with  wheels  from  14  to  15  yards  in  diameter;  and  water- 
pressure  macliines  have  been  some  years  since  constructed  there. 

The  vein  courses  through  greywacke  in  a  direction  N.  22°  E.,  and,  including  five 
branches,  has  in  some  places  reached  the  width  of  60  feet. 

The  annual  produce  of  these  mines  is  300  tons  of  lead  and  1,400  kilograms  of  silver. 
Several  veins  of  galena  exist  at  Chdtelaiulren,  near  Saint-Briouc,  but  they  are  not 
worked  at  present.  There  is  also  one  at  Pontp^an,  near  Kennes,  which  has  been 
worked  to  a  depth  of  140  yards,  but  has  in  like  manner  been  abandoned.  It  affords, 
besides  the  galena,  a  very  large  quantity  of  blende  (sulphuret  of  zinc),  considerable 
amounts  of  which,  cf  a  very  crystalline  character,  have,  during  the  last  few  years, 
been  exported.    This  is  also  a  N.S.  lode. 

There  occurs,  moreover,  a  lead  mine  at  Pierreville,  department  of  the  Channel, 
opened  on  a  vein  which  traverses  limestone.  The  same  department  presents  a  de- 
posit of  sulphuret  of  mercury  at  Menildot.  A  mine  of  antimony  was  worked  at 
La  Eamee,  department  of  La  Vendue. 

At  Melles  (Deux  Sevres),  ancient  works  on  argentiferous  galena  are  traceable,  of 
which  the  date  is  unknown. 

It  is,  however,  evident  that  these  metals  are  only  in  part  the  production  of  the 
mines  of  Prance  proper. 

Mines  of  Geeat  Bbitain  and  Ieelanb. 

The  mines  comprehended  in  this  section  are  situated,  1.  in  Coruwall,  Devonshire, 
and  Somersetshire ;  2.  in  the  S.E.  of  Ireland ;  3.  in  the  island  of  Anglesey  and  the 
adjoining  part  of  AVales  ;  4.  in  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  the  north  of  Lancashire, 
Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire,  Durham  and  Northumberland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  6.  in 
the  south  and  west  of  Scotland. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  metalliferous  rocks,  analogous  to  those  of  the  N.W.  of 
Prance  last  described,  present  themselves  in  the  West  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scot- 
land, striking  in  a  direction  of  E.N.E.  or  N.E. ;  whilst  in  Ireland,  although  the  same 
general  direction  is  usually  apparent,  similar  rocks  form  the  surface  in  many  portions 

of  the  island.    .  .  ^      •    ^i,  ^   ^  4.i 

Cornwall  and  Devonshire  present  four  principal  mining  districts :  viz.  that  of  the 
West,  including  St.  Just,  St.  Ives,  Marazion,  and  St.  Erth ;  secondly,  that  of  the  West 
centre,  including  Gwennap,  Eedruth,  Camborne,  St.  Agnes,  andWendron:  thirdly, 
the  East  centre  of  St.  Austell  and  Lostwithiel ;  foui-thly,  the  eastern  district,  from 
Liskeard  to  Tavistock.  Again,  in  Devonshire,  there  are  the  mines  between  Newton 
and  Exeter,  rtnd  those  near  North  Moiton.  ,     ^      .    x,.  u 

The  first  two  of  these  districts  are  the  most  important  of  the  four  m  the  number 
and  richness  of  their  mines  of  copper  and  tin.  The  ores  of  copper,  which  consist  almost 
entirely  of  copper  pyrites  and  vitreous  sulphuret  of  copper,  constitute  very  regular 
veins  running  nearly  from  east  to  west,  and  incased  most  frequently  in  a  cla,y-slate 
locally  termed  killas,  and  belonging  to  the  Devonian  system  of  modern  geologists ;  but 
frequently  also  in  the  granite,  which  forms  a  series  of  protuberances  rising  t  irough 
clay-slates,  in  an  E.N.E.  direction  from  tlio  Land's  End  to  Dar  moor.  The  tin 
besides  being  found  in  alluvial  deposits  or  '  stream-works,_  which  are  nearly  aU 
worked  out,  also  occurs  in  veins  or  lodes  which  have  a  general  east  and  west  direction, 
the  same  held  by  numerous  dykes  of  granitic  porphyry  ('elvan  ),  which  appear  to 
have  a  close  relation  to  the  metalliferous  veins.  The  tin  ore  in  a  few  mines  forms 
also  irregular  masses  (termed  tin-Jloors  and  carbonas)  which_  appear  most  usually 
attached  to  the  veins  by  one  of  their  points.    Some  of  the  veins  present  the  copper 
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and  tin  ores  together ;  a  mixture  which  occurs  often  near  the  points  of  intersection 
of  tiie  tM'O  metallic  veins.  Certain  mines  furnish  alternately  both  cogper  and  tin  ; 
but  the  most  part  produce  only  one  of  those  metals,  especially  Dolcoath  and  the  sur- 
rounding mines. 

Among  the  more  important  mines  of  the  above  metals  in  the  -western  districts  may 
be  noticed  :  Huel  Basset,  North  and  West  Basset,  South  Francis,  United  Mines,  Huel 
BuUer,  Alfred  Consols,  Cam  Brea,  Levant,  and  Botallack ;  for  tin  more  especially, 
Huel  Vor,  Dolcoath,  and  Polberro. 

In  the  environs  of  St.  Austell  the  more  remarkable  mines  were  those  of  Fowey  Consols, 
•which  was  once  the  deepest-worked  mine  in  Britain,  Par  Consols,  Crinnis,  the  tin 
mine  of  Polgooth,  abandoned,  and  the  singular  open-east  of  Carclaze,  worked  on 
numerous  small  strings  of  tin,  coursing  through  a  granite  so  decomposed  as  to  be  in 
great  part  available  for  china-clay. 

North  of  Liskeard,  the  Phoenix  and  Caradon  mines  have  attained,  since  1838,  a 
great  degree  of  prosperity ;  whilst  still  further  oast  the  neighbourhood  of  Callington 
is  marked  by  several  productive  copper  mines  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  the  large  ancient 
tin  mine  of  Drake  Walls.  The  Tavistock  district  has  been  rendered  famous  by  the 
long-continued  successful  working  of  Huel  Friendship,  and  the  enormous  wealth  ex- 
tracted since  1845  from  the  series  of  mines  on  one  great  lode,  entitled  the  Devon 
Great  Consols. 

There  exists  also  in  Cornwall  veins  running  more  or  less  N.  and  S. ;  these  are  lead  lodes 
generally.  The  '  cross-courses,'  which  intersect  and  often  dislocate  these  lodes,  some- 
times containing  only  clay  (flucaii)  or  quartz  (xpar),  at  other  times  particular  metallic 
minerals.  Thus,  near  Helston  several  such  veins  have  been  worked  for  silver-lead 
ore  ;  at  Kestormel  near  Lostwithiel,  and  in  the  St.  Austell  granite,  for  red  and  brown 
oxides  of  iron  :  east  of  Liskeard,  at  Herodsfoot,  Huel  Mary  Anne,  Redmoor,  and  the 
Tamar  mines,  for  lead  ores  containing  from  30  to  80  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton 

In  some  few  instances,  and  chiefly  in  connection  with  these  cross  veins,  ores  of 
silver,  cobalt,  and  nickel,  have  been  raised ;  whilst  very  rich  silver  ores  were  ob- 
tained some  years  ago  from  E.  and  W.  veins,  at  Huel  Vincent,  Huel  Brothers  &c. 
near  Callington.  '  "' 

Antimony  has  been  raised  from  mines  near  Endellion,  and  at  Huel  Boys ;  and 
manganese  is  now  worked  from  shallow  irregular  deposits  in  the  slates  at  many  points 
in  the  east  of  Cornwall,  and  in  Devonshire. 

The  tin  and  copper  ores  of  Cornwall  are  accompanied  with  arsenical  pyrites,  -which 
IS  turned  to  some  account  by  the  production  of  white  arsenic  (arsenious  acid).  ' 

The  tin  ores  are  treated  at  several  works  situated  in  Cornwall.  All  the  copper  ores 
are  sent  to  Swansea  in  South  Wales  to  be  smelted  ;  and  a  part  of  the  lead  ores  onlv 
IS  reduced  at  smeltmg-works  near  Truro,  at  Par,  and  on  the  Tamar. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  influx  of  subterranean  waters,  the  mines  of  Cornwall 
and  Devonshire  are  worked  upon  principles  somewhat  dilfering  from  those  of  manv 
other  minmg  districts,  expedition  being  regarded  as  one  great  source  of  economv 
Lspecially  in  the  application  of  steam-power  to  pumping-purposes  have  the  inventive 
powers  of  the  engineers,  in  modifying  the  engines  and  boilers,  and  the  skill  of  the 
miners,  in  placing  the  pit-work  and  pumps,  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection 
i  or  this  purpose  engines  having  a  cylinder  of  80,  90,  and  even  100  inches  in  diameter 
liavo  been  erected,  employing  high-pressure  steam  expansively. 

Many  of  the  mines  are  explored  to  a  depth  of  between  1,200  and  2,000  feet  •  and 
spnie  are  celebrated  for  the  boldness  of  their  workings.  Thus  severtl  mines  e'pe 
cially  Botallack  and  Levant,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Just,  Sear  Cape  Cornwall  hZ;  their 
shafts  placed  close  to  the  edge  of  the  cliffs,  and  extend  several  hundred  Jatho™ 
under  the  sea  and  to  depths  of  from  120  to  240  fathoms  beneath  its  level  At  hTcI 
Cock  so  small  a  t^iickness  of  rock  has  been  left  to  support  the  weight  of  thf  Waters 
that  the  rolling  of  pebbles  on  the  bottom  is  distinctly  heard  by  miners  during  .a  ZovZ 
The  mine  of  Huel  Werry,  near  Penzance,  was  worked  by  means  of  a  si ?4  shaft 
opened  on  a  reef  of  rock  m  a  space  left  dry  by  the  sea  only  for  a  few  hours  at  every 
ebb  A  sma  l  wooden  tower  was  built  over  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  Tvhich  bliS 
carefully  caulked  kept  out  the  waters  of  the  ocean  when  the  tide  rose,  and  se;vod  tf 
support  the  machines  for  raising  the  ore  and  water.    A  vessel  driven  b^  a  stem  over 

ro^:iS3S^S^^S»^:-ia  the  slaty 

although  so  far  from  parallel  lhat  they  often  me^r^nd  ZL^«v  foTm  fr'^'?' 
points  of  intersection  'courses'  of  ore.    The  galenk  is  accoTpaniod  ^^^^^ 
quartz  and  blende,  more  rarely  by  iron  pyrites  and  calcspai  Tmn  nf  ^- 
were  very  profitably  wked  in  the  irtlfcentury.  and  cEg  S  laft  tt^  yZ 
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several  of  tliom,  as  Goginan,  Owm  Ystwytli,  Logylas,  and  Frongoch,  have  been  highly 
productive.  In  1873  thoso  countioa  yielded  lO'.OCl  tons  of  metallic  lead  and  94,826 
oiincos  of  silver. 

The  more  complicated  geological  formations  of  Carnarvonshire  and  Merionethshire 
present,  chiefly  among  the  sl^y  rocks,  a  number  of  veins  bearing  copper,  lead,  and 
zinc  ores,  in  which  a  special  point  of  interest  is  the  occurrence  of  gold.  This  metal 
has  been  found  within  the  last  few  years  in  rich  specimens,  mostly  associated  with 
quartz  and  blonde;  but  it  has  not  hitherto  been  remuneratively  raised.  The  veins 
occur  chiefly  in  two  groups,  the  one  to  the  NN.W.  of  the  town  of  Dolgelly,  the  other 
in  the  hills  around  the  Bala  Lake.  Flintshire  and  Denbighshire  produced  in  1873 
3,712  tons  of  lead,  yielding  23,676  ounces  of  silver. 

The  adjacent  isle  of  Anglesey  is  celebrated  for  the  copper  mines  of  Mona,  and  the 
Parys  mountain.  The  ore  is  copper  pyrites,  intercalated  among  slaty  rocks  and 
folstone,  and  near  the  surface  it  occurred  in  enormous  mass.  The  workings  have 
thence  been  carried  on  as  open  casts  ;  but  beneath  these,  again,  regular  subterranean 
operations  have  been  conducted,  although  the  veins  there  show  themselves  sniall,  and 
comparatively  poor.  Large  quantities  of  copper  are  here  obtained  by  precipitation 
from  the  mine-water,  and  the  various  ores  are  treated  at  furnaces  situate  at  Amlwch. 
The  Islo  of  Man  lias  two  important  lead  mines,  the  Foxdale  and  Xaxey ;  the  former 
remarkable  for  the  great  size  of  its  main  lode,  and  the  occasional  higli  perceaiage  of 
silver  ;  the  latter  for  its  crystalline  blende.  Ten  mines  produced  lead  in  1873,  tliree 
copper,  and  four  zinc  ore. 

The  slates  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  yield  lead  ores,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  copper  ore.  At  Borrowdale,  near  Keswick,  a  mine  of  graphite  (plumbago)  has  been 
worked  for  a  long  period.  It  furnishes  the  black-lead  of  the  English  pencils,  so  cele- 
brated over  tlie  world.  The  mineral  occurs  in  irregular  lumps  "and  nests,  in  a  vanety 
ofgreenstone  rock.  Coniston  copper  mine  in  Lancashire  is  specially  notable.  The 
lead  mines  of  Durham  and  Northumberland  are  also  very  productive ;  the  total  produce 
of  those  countries  in  1873  being  16,864  tons  of  lead.  The  lead  mines  of  Yorkshire 
produced  in  the  same  year  3,704  tons.  ,,t    i   -i  i  "  i  •  tv 

There  are  famous  lead  mines  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  at  Wanlock-head,  in  Dum- 
friesshire and  Leadhills  in  Lanarkshire,  the  veins  of  which  occur  in  Silurian  rocks 
At  Cally,  in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  copper  ore  has  been  discovered;  and  a  mine  of 
antimony  has  been  known  in  Dumfriesshire ;  but  neither  has  been  turned  to  good 

^^Tn  tho  middle  part  of  Scotland  the  lead  mines  of  Strontian  in  Argyleshire  deserve 
to  be  noticed.  A  lead  mine  in  schist  has  been  also  worked  by  the  Marquis  of  Breadal- 
bane  at  Tyndrum.    In  the  Isle  of  Islay  lead  is  being  worked. 

The  produce  of  the  Scotch  lead  mines  in  1873  was  2,150  tons  of  lead. 

In  Ireland  the  Berehaven  and  the  Knockmahon  mines  have  with  great  profits  to 
the  adventurers,  for  many  years  past  produced  large  quantities  of  copper  ore.  _  In  1873 
7,003  tons  of  ore  were  sold.  Copper  ores  are  also  worked  at  the  Ballycummisk  mine. 
Co.  Cork,  and  at  Connorree  and  four  other  mines.  _  „     ,         ,  ^.  ,  . 

Among  the  other  mines  of  Ireland  are  those  of  Ballygahan  and  Tigrony,  and  of 
Ballymi^tagh,  situated  3  leagues  S.W.  of  Wicklow.  Their  object  is  to  work  pyrites, 
accompanied  with  some  poor  ores  of  copper,  galena,  sulphide  of  antimony  Iron 
pyrites,  since  1840,  has  been  a  large  article  of  ezpor  amounting  in  Bome  years  to 
from  60,000  to  100,000  tons.    In  1873  the  ores  of  Wicklow  amounted  to  40,063 

Thetranite  of  Wicklow  also  contains  some  lead  mines.  Luganuro  and  Glendalough 
were  the  only  mines  worked  in  1873.  ,  ,    -,         -u  -mof 

In  the  soih-west  of  Ireland  indications  of  copper  and  lead  ores  have  been  met 
with  at  many  other  points,  but  no  important  mines  have  yet  been  opened  ^POJ  them 

An  Irish  Correspondent,  writing  on  the  iron  ores  which  ^^^JP-J'^^f  ^^^^^^^ 
the  north  of  Ireland,  states  that  at  Carrlough  immense  quantities  of  iron  ore  ana 
Lmestone  are  shipped.    The  former,  which  is  not  of  ^^^^  .Yj^SS^/s  eZte  1 
Seaham,  there  to  meet  the  coal  from  the  mines  on  Lord 

railway  is  being  constructed  from  Ked  Bog  to  the  top  of  Glenariflf.   Jhis  undertak^ 

wS  will  cost  50,000/.  to  60,000/..  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  an  Eogh^h  ompany, 

and  will  be  used  only  for  the  transit  of  iron  ore.  C  ose  \^ed  Bog  ^^^^^^ 

the  property  of  the  Antrim  Iron  Ore  Company    It  has  fo^  s^tiona^  Sl^liS 

its  route  to  work  it,  and  extends  a  distance  of  6  imics.  f 

companies  are  employed  shipping  iy-  ore  which  js  o^  a  wy  7-or ^quality,  an^ 

contains  over  60  per  cent,  of  pure  iron.    Ihe  l^^^'^.^^'^,  ?,,'  ', -.i,  oT,,-,pnr  ns  if  thev 

varied  by  the  nunjerous  mouths  of  t^-elj  f  :ven  ^n^^^^^^^     ^^^^  ^^ear  as^if  they 

were  composed  of  iron  ore  in  inexhaustible  abundance.    /».  e       Amuallv  for  their 

mountains  belong  to  Lord  Antrim.    The  companies  pay  largo  sums  annually  tor  tueir 
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leases,  besides  royalties  of  6d.  a  ton  on  all  ore  shipped.  The  miners'  wages  are  by 
no  means  high;  at  Eed  Bog  the  English  company  gives  lis.  and  the  Antrim  Iron 
Oro  Company,  155.  per  week.  In  1873  these  iron  mines  produced  138,765  tons  of  iron 
ores. 

Mines  of  the  Pykenebs. 

The  Pyrenees  and  the  mountains  of  Biscay,  of  the  Asturias,  and  the  north  of 
Giilicia,  which  are  their  prolongation,  are  not  very  rich  in  deposits  of  ores.  The 
most  important  mines  that  occur  there  are  of  iron,  which  are  widely  spread  through- 
out the  wliolo  chain,  except  in  its  western  extremity.    We  may  mention  particularly 
in  Biscay  the  mine  of  Sommorosiro,  opened  on  a  bed  of  red  oxide  of  iron ;  and  in  the 
province  of  Guipuscoa,  the  mines  of  Mondragon,  Oyarzun,  and  Berha,  situated  on 
deposits  of  sparry  iron.    There  are  several  analogous  mines  in  Aragon  and  Catalonia. 
In  the  French  part  of  the  Pyrenees  veins  of  sparry  iron  are  worked,  which  traverse 
the  red  sandstone  of  the  mountain  Ustelleguy,  near  Baygorry,  department  of  the 
Basses-Pyrenees.    The  same  department  affords  in  the  valley  of  Asson  the  mine  of 
Haugiiron,  which  consists  of  a  bed  of  hydrate  of  iron,  subordinate  to  transition  lime- 
stone.   The  deposit  of  hydrate  of  iron,  worked  for  an  immemorial  time  at  Bancie, 
in  the  valley  at  Vicdessos,  department  of  the  Arriege,  and  averaging  60  feet  in  thick- 
ness, occurs  in  a  limestone  now  regarded  as  of  the  age  of  the  lias.    The  ancient 
workings  have  been  very  irregular  and  very  extensive  ;  but  the  deposit  is  still  far 
from  being  exliausted.  There  are  also  considerable  mines  of  sparry  iron  at  Lapinouse, 
at  the  tower  of  Batera,  at  Escaron,  and  at  Fillols,  at  the  foot  of  the  Canigou,  in  the 
department  of  the  Oriental  Pyrenees.  The  iron  mines  of  the  Pyrenees  keep  in  activity 
200  Catalonian  forges.    Although  there  exists  in  these  mountains,  especially  in  the 
part  formed  of  transition  rocks,  a  very  great  number  of  veins  of  lead,  copper,  cobalt, 
antimony,  &c.,  one  can  hardly  mention  any  workings  of  these  metals ;  and  among 
the  abandoned  mines,  the  only  ones  which  merit  notice  are,  the  mine  of  argentiferous 
copper  of  Baygorry,  in  the  department  of  the  Low  Pyrenees,  the  lead  and  copper 
mines  oi  Aldus,  in  the  valley  of  the  Erce,  department  of  the  Arriege,  and  the  mine  of 
cobalt,  of  the  valley  of  Gistain,  situated  in  Aragon,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Pyre- 
nees.   The  mines  of  plumbago  opened  at  Sahun  in  Aragon  should  not  be  forgotten 
Analogous  deposits  are  known  to  exist  in  the  department  of  the  Arriege,  but  thev  are 
not  mined.  &  >  j 

Previous  to  the  discovery  of  America,  considerable  workings  were  carried  on  in 
aunierous  sands  at  various  points  in  this  department.  A  gold  mine  has  also  been 
wrought,  but  without  success,  near  Cabo  de  Creua,  on  the  Spanish  side. 

Mines  of  Spain  and  Pobtugal. 
The  granite,  gneiss,  and  slaty  formations  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  noted  in  earlv 
tunes  for  their  mineral  wealth,  have  during  the  last  40  years  again  become  the  scene 
of  amportant  mjiiing  operations.  The  region  of  the  Sierra-Morena,  comprising  parts 
ot  the  pro^ances  of  Andalusia,  Estremadura,  and  La  Mancha,  forms  one  of  those 
C^i7,i  f  V  analogies  with  some  of  the  mining  localities  already 

2Lnsivoope"ratio?s  i°  activity,  and  the  traces  of  former 

arJworked'nri-t''^''''  "^^T  ^^^^Z'^'  P^o^^«i°g  ^bout  2,000  tons  per  annum, 
^^^^^^^^^^  '  conform- 

verv  rich  iftho  H^f  ^^^l^^'      "^^'^  ^l-'^te,  were 

™ted  forl^^^^^  ^T'^  inconsiderable ;  this  territory 

bednnint  SX  1^7  h  ^  "1^°*  '^'^  ViUa-Guttier,  not  far  from  Seville.  At  th^ 
^^^^Il^^SZ^^  '^^^  been  worked  with  such  activity 

the'Ute'rrn^oStr^JlIri;   ''''  °^ 

More  to  the  east  there  exists  in  the  mountains  of  La  Mancha  a  mine  of  antimonv 
Sr^leS'^'"'';  On  the  southern  slope  of  the  Sieira-Morena  4ry 

ve  t  lTi  ^  P?^'''^"!^'^^      ^''''''''^  12  leagues  N.  of  Jaen,    The  veiS^are 

Ee  ttn  ToOO  7'  '^'^  ^«      ™.  ^ith  shafts 

«oS'ir.'J:^'''  ^°^.^'"es  have  been  for  some  years  carried  on  by  English  companies  at 

Sh  of  80°or  Ti'tl  '"''"'^i'  '''''''' °f  steam  eSra 
utpui  ot  80  or  90  fathoms  has  now  been  attained  c^o'uth,  a 

Ihe  locl^es.  which  have  a  medium  width  of  3  or  4  feet,  course  generally  NN.E. 
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(lippiug  towards  the  N.W.,  aud  traverse  a  granite,  which  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
district  is  overlaid  by  clay-slates  end  sandstone,  also  penetrated  Ly  tlie  veins.  The 
galena  is  accompanied  by  barytes  in  large  quantity,  and,  in  greater  deptli,  by  calc- 
Bpar.    A  single  mine,  that  of  Pozo  Ancho,  raises  ftOO  tons  of  lead  ore  per  month. 

At  Rio  Tinto,  near  Seville,  a  massive  deposit  of  iron  pyrites,  50  varas  in  width,  lias 
been  worked,  chiefly  for  the  copper  pyrites  which  is  mingled  with  it.  The  cupriferous 
iron  pyrites,  which  occurs  in  largo  deposits  in  the  south-west  of  Spain  and  in  Portugal, 
is  now  very  largely  worked;  the  pyrites  being  first  burnt  for  its  sulphur,  and  then 
treated  by  the  wet  way  for  extraction  of  copper.    See  Pyiiites. 

Abundant  mines  of  zinc  ores  occur  near  Alcaraz,  15  leagues  N.E.  of  Linares  ;  which 
supply  materials  to  a  brass  manufactory  established  in  that  town.  There  are  also 
lead  mines  in  the  provinces  of  Murcia  and  Grenada.  Very  productive  ores  have  been 
worked  for  some  time  in  the  Sierra  de  Gador  near  Almeria,  a  harbour  situated  some 
leagues  to  the  W.  of  the  Capo  de  Gata,  and  also  near  Cartagena.  A  fine  silver  lode 
has  been  worked  to  a  depth  of  110  fathoms,  at  Almagrera. 

In  Mnrcia,  Grenada,  and  Cordova,  there  are  also  several  iron  mines,  and  near  Mar- 
bolla  and  Ronda,  in  Grenada,  mines  of  plumbago  are  explored.  „.    ,  ,  . 

Among  the  most  remarkable  mines  of  Spain  arc  those  of  silver  at  Hiendelencina, 
in  the  district  of  Guadalaxara,  discovered  only  a  few  years  since,  and  worked  on 
ret'ular  lodes  in  gneiss,  and  stated  to  have  yielded  enormous  profits.  _ 

Lastly,  near  Ferrol  in  Galicia,  and  Zamora  in  Leon,  tin  ores  occur  m  granite,  and 
at  the  latter  place  are  worked  in  several  mines,  not  far  distant  from  others,  which 
produce  argentiferous  lead  and  antimony  ores.  The  Carthaginians  appear  to  have 
worked  tin  mines  in  this  part  of  the  Peninsula.  . 

Within  the  Portuguese  frontier  very  similar  tin  ores  occur  near  the  river  Douro  ; 
and  other  localities  in  that  kingdom  are  indicated  as  exhibiting  ores  of  copper,  anti- 
mony, and  lead.  Among  the  latter,  the  Palhal,  and  Carvalhal  mines  are  working  by 
an  English  (the 'Lusitanian')  mining  company.  •,    ,  ^  i,  T,-fi.„.f,. 

Ores  of  iron  occur  at  very  numerous  places  in  the  Peninsula,  but  have  hitherto 
been  worked  on  a  comparatively  small  scale.  Those  of  Sommorostro  near  Bilbao,  and 
of  Marbella,  are  among  the  best  known.  The  impulse  given  to  iron-mimng  m  Spam 
a  few  years  ago  has  been  checked  by  the  present  distiu-bed  state  of  the  country  (1874). 

Two  aneient  iron-works  exist  in  Portuguese  Estremadui-a,  the  one  in  the  district  ot 
Thomar,  and  the  other  in  that  of  Figueiro  dos  Vinhoss  :  they  are  suppbed  by  mines 
of  red  oxide  of  iron,  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  this  province  and  of  Beira.  One 
deposit  of  quicksilver  ore  occurs  at  Couna,  in  Portugal. 

Mines  of  the  North  of  E-deope. 

These  mines  are  situated  for  the  most  part  in  the  south  of  Norway,  Awards  the 
middle  of  Sweden,  and  in  the  south  of  Finland,  a  little  way  from  the  shortest  line 
£wn  from  the  Lake  Onega  to  the  south-west  angle  of  Norway  A  few  mines  occur 
fn  the  noSern  districts  of  Norway  and  Sweden.    The  main  products  of  these  several 

"ThVlroH^^^^^^^^^^  on  the  coasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Christiania.  and  on 

the  sfde  facing  Jutland,  principally  at  Arendal,  at  Krageroe  and  the  neighbourhood. 
SielVrist  almost  Vy^fW  oxide  f  J-,  whi^  M^^^^ 


^T^^f:r^^^^  ^^i^^^^  is  accompany  wiUi  pyr^ 
....V  ...dote,  .arnets,  ^^^c.^^^Th.e  ^  L^~o^ 

)duct  is  about  16,500,000  lbs.  avoird.  of  iron,  in  the  form 
iron,  nails,  &c. ;  of  which  one-half  is  exported, 
pper  mines,  some  of  which  lie  towards  the  south  and  the 


on  irregular  veins  at  Kaafiord  and  Raipas,  situated  from 

Norway  comprehends  also  some  celebrated  ^f^^^'^""^'' ^^iitJy  „ear  the  city  of 
15  to  20' leagues  S.W.  of  Christiania,  "}^f.  ^^'^^^  disco^^^^^  back  to  the 
Kongsberg,  which  owes  to  them  its  VOV^J^^on^^  of  1  me,  accompanied  with  asbestos 
year  1623,  and  their  objects  are  veins  °^'^^^'^!^^^fZ^^  in  small  threads  or  net- 
and  other  substances  in  which  native  silver  occurs,  { ,  ,  .  f  xbese 
work,  aud  sometimes  in  considerable  masses,  along  with  eulphuiet  ot  silver. 
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veins  are  very  numerous,  and  run  through  a  considerable  space,  divided  into  four  dis- 
tricts (arrondissements),  each  of  which  contains  more  than  15  distinct  explorations. 
When  a  new  mine  is  opened,  it  is  generally  as  an  open-cast,  which  embraces  several 
veins,  and  they  then  prosecute  by  subterranean  workings  only  those  that  appear  to  be 
of  consequence.  The  workings  are  about  200  fathoms  deep.  Fire  is  employed  for 
attacking  the  ore.  In  1782  tlie  formation  of  a  new  adit-level  was  commenced, 
destined  to  have  a  length  of  10,000  yards,  and  to  cost  60,000^.  These  mines,  since 
their  discovery  till  1792,  have  afforded  a  quantity  of  silver  equivalent  to  above 
4,000,000/.  sterling.  The  year  1768  was  the  most  productive,  having  yielded  38,000 
marcs  of  silver.  Twice  during  the  present  centiu^y  they  have  been  threatened  with 
abandonment,  but  have  again  become  profitable,  yielding  from  1,300  to  1,400  kilo- 
grams of  silver  per  annum. 

Cobalt  mines  may  be  noticed  at  Modum  or  Possum,  8  leagues  "W,  of  Christiania  • 
they  are  extensive,  but  of  little  depth. 

Lastly,  graphite  is  explored  at  Englidal ;  and  cirromate  of  iron  deposits  have  been 
noticed  in  some  parts  of  Norway. 

The  irons  of  Sweden  enjoy  a  merited^reputation,  and  form  one  of  the  chief  objects 
of  the  commerce  of  that  kingdom.  Few  countries,  indeed,  combine  so  many  valuable 
advantages  for  this  species  of  manufacture.  Inexhaustible  deposits  of  iron  ore  are 
placed  amid  immense  forests  of  birches  and  resinous  trees,  whose  charcoal  is  pro- 
bably the  best  for  the  reduction  of  iron.  The  different  groups  of  iron  mines  and  forges 
form  small  districts  of  wealth  and  animation  in  the  midst  of  these  desolate  regions 

The  province  of  Wermeland,  including  the  north  bank  of  the  lake  Wener,  is  one' of 
the  richest  of  Sweden  in  iron  mines.  The  two  most  important  are  those  of  Nord- 
marck,  3  leagues  north  of  Filipstadt,  and  those  of  Perseberg,  2i  leagues  east  from 
the  same  city.  Filipstadt  is  about  50  leagues  W.  \  N.W.  from  Stoc%:holm.  Both 
mines  are  opened  on  veins  or  beds  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  several  yards  thick 
directed  from  N.  to  S.  in  a  ground  composed  of  hornblende,  talcose  and  granite  rocks' 
yards  ^^^^^^       ^^^^^^  vertical,  and  are  explored  in  the  open  air  to  a  depth  of  130 

The  principal  iron  mines  of  Eosslagen  (part  of  the  province  of  Upland),  are  those 
of  Damiemora,  situated  11  leagues  from  Upsal.  They  stand  in  the  first  rank  of  those 
of  Sweden,  and  even  of  Europe.  The  masses  worked  upon  are  somewhat  lenticular 
and  vertical  running  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  and  are  incased  in  a  ground  formed  of 
primary  rocks,  among  which  gneiss,  petrosilex  and  gi-anite  are  most  conspicuous 
ihey  aniount  to  thi-ee  in  number,  very  distinct,  and  parallel  to  each  other:  and  are 
explored  through  a  length  of  more  than' 1,500  yards,  and  to  a  depth  of  above  80,  by 
the  employment  of  fire,  and  blasting  with  gunpowder.  The  explorations  are  mere 
Wh'°''  ?  0P«^  '^hasm  65  yards  wide,  by  a  much  more  considerable 

iiSrV'l -P^^^^fl  ^'^Snetic  iron  ore  is  extracted  thence,  which  fur- 

5n  ?h       r,""^^  T -1°^'  P^^P^'^^  ^'0"^  the  Dannemora  ores,  may  be  mentioned 

in  the  first  class  Lofsta,  Osterby,  Simo,  and  Raniis.  ^  mencionea 

rich  iron  mtes  ^ed  near  the  coast  of  the  pro^dnce  of  Upland,  presents  also 

ncn  iron  mines     The  magnetic  ore  there  forms  a  thick  bed  in  the  eneiss    Jt  i« 
S It'elf"  butls'r  «f  the  sea.    The  ore  cannot  b^  fm  1  d  in  th 

ThI  i^nvi^n^  V  «    f  P?^-''','"  ^'^t  quantities  to  the  continent, 
a  hi    c-fl  P  wr/'J^  f"""^^""^  '"^^^'^'^  ''^^'^  ^^^y  remarkable  mines.    Near  Jonkopinj? 

it  i»1mtorW  fo?sS,„to  "'"'"•-"■"S"  to  the  p„«  of  Lul..,  wher. 

:sf;isrt^:.,^i~^^^^^^^^ 
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powerful  mass  of  pyrites,  which  irf  a  groat  many  points  is  almost  entirely  iron  pyrites, 
but  in  others,  particularly  near  the  circumference,  includes  a  greater  or  less  portion  of 
copper.    This  mass  is  enveloped  in  tiilcose  or  hornblende  rocks.    More  to  the  west, 
there  are  three  other  masses  almost  contiguous  to  each  other,  which  seem  to  bend  in  an 
arc  of  a  circle  around  the  principal  mass.    They  are  explored  as  well  as  the  last.  This 
was  at  first  worked  in  the  open  air  ;  but  imprudent  operations  having  caused  the  walls 
to  crumble  and  fall  in,  since  1647  the  excavation  presents  near  the  Kurface  nothing  but 
frightful  precipices.    The  workings  are  now  prosecuted  by  shafts  and  galleries  into  the 
lower  part  of  the  deposit,  and  have  arrived  at  a  depth  of  194  fannars  (nearly  430  yanls). 
They  display  excavations  spacious  enough  to  admit  the  employment  of  horses,  and 
the  establishment  of  forges  for  repairing  the  miners'  tools.    It  is  asserted  that  the 
exploration  of  this  mine  goes  back  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  Christian  era.  During 
its  greatest  prosperity,  it  is  'said  to  have  produced  11  millions  of  pounds  avoird.  of  cop- 
per per  annum,  or  about  6,000  tons.    It  furnishes  now  about  the  seventh  part  of  that 
quantity ;  yielding  at  the  same  time  about  70,000  lbs.  of  lead,  with  50  marcs  of  silver, 
and  3  or  4  of  gold.    The  ores  smelted  at  Falun  produce  from  2  to  2i  of  copper  per 
cent.    But  the  extraction  of  the  metal  is  not  .the  sole  process  ;  sulphur  is  also  saved ; 
and  with  it,  or  the  pyrites  itself,  sulphuric  acid  and  other  chemical  products  arc 
made,    Eound  Falun,  within  the  space  of  a  league,  70  furnaces  or  factories  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  may  be  seen.    The  black  copper  obtained  at  Falun  is  converted  into  rose 
copper,  in  the  refining  hearths  of  the  small  town  of  Ofwostad. 

In  tile  copper  mine  of  Garpenherg,  situated  18  leagues  from  Falun,  there  occur  14 
masses  of  ore  quite  vertical,  and  parallel  to  each  other,  and  to  the  beds  of  mica-slate 
or  talc-slate,  amid  which  they  stand.    This  mine  has  been  worked  for  more  than  six 

hundred  years.  „       , ,  , 

The  mine  o{  Ni/akopparberg,  in  Nericia,  20  leagues  W.  of  Stockholm,  presents  masses 
of  ores  parallel  to  each  other,  the  form  and  arrangement  of  which  are  very  singular. 
It  is  worked  by  open  quarrying,  and  with  the  aid  of  fire.  ,  .  ,  »     •  , 

We  may  notice  also  the  copper  mines  of  Atvidaberg,  in  Ostrogothia,  which  furnish 
annually  about  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole  copper  of  Sweden.  _ 

There  are  several  other  copper  mines  in  Sweden.  Their  whole  number  is  ten  ;  but 
it  was  formerly  more  considerable.  They  yield  at  the  present  day  in  all,  about  2,000 
tons  of  metallic  copper.  i     t  -i^/jt 

•  The  number  of  the  silver  mines  of  Sweden  has  in  hke  manner  diminished,  in  1767, 
only  3  were  reckoned  under  exploration,  viz.  that  of  Hellefors,  in  the  province  of  Werme- 
land  •  that  of  Seqersfors,  in  Nericia ;  and  that  of  Sala  or  Sahlherg,  m  Westmanma, 
about  23  leagues  N.'W.  of  Stockholm.  The  last  is  the  only  one  of  any  import.anee. 
It  is  vei-y  ancient,  and  passes  for  having  been  formerly  very  productive ;  though  at  pre- 
sent it  yields  only  from  4  to  5,000  marcs  of  silver  fer  annum.  Lead  very  rich  in  silver 
is  its  principal  product.  It  is  explored  to  a,  depth  of  more  than  200  yards.  The 
soimdness  of  the  rock  has  allowed  of  vast  excavations  being  made  in  it,  and  of  even  the 
galleries  having  great  dimensions  ;  so  that  in  the  interior  of  the  workings  there  are 
winding  machines,  and  carriages  drawn  by  horses  for  the  transport  of  the  ores. 

At  Sala,  there  are  deposits  of  sulphuret  of  antimony.  , .    c,    j        •    •  iw 

For  the  last  30  or  40  years,  mines  of  cobalt  have  been_ opened  m  Sweden^  principally 
at  Tunaberg  and  Los,  near  Nykoping,  and  at  Otward  in  Ostrogotlua.    The  first  are 
worked  npon  veins  of  little  power,  which  become  thicker  and  thinner  successively 
whence  they  have  been  czHe&  bcad-vems.    It  appears  that  the  products  of  these  mines, 
though  of  good  quality,  are  inconsiderable  m  quantity.  .  .  , 

Las  Iv  there  is  a  go  d  mine  in  Sweden  ;  it  is  situated  at  Adelfors,  m  the  parish  of 
Alsf^da  and  provincf  of  Smoland.  It  has  been  under  exploration  since  737,  on  jems 
of  aurtas^ron  pyrites,  which  traverse  schistose  rocks;  presenting  but  a  few  inches 
of  P^yi^i'aed  from  30  to  40  marcs  of  gold  per  annum,  but  for  the  last 

^^J:^!^  S^StK  Weriig  parts  of  Eu.ia  contain  some  mines,  but 

is  carbonate 

cX^J  :\"at;d  at  the  KW.  extremity  of  die  Ladoga  Lake,  veins 

^'uX^lJiltitnTpS^^e'S'an  auriferous  vein  was  discovered  in  thegranitic 
mountJns  wlS  border  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Lake  I^a  jga.  -ar  Olonetz.  It  was 
rich  only  near  the  surface  ;  and  its  working  was  soon  abaudonea 

Latterly,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  mme  copper  and  iron  ores  near  lino,  above 
and  to  the  N.W.  «f  .Cerdopol  but  .vjth  lit^^^^^^^^^^^  ^ 

Some  time  ago,  rich  ores  of  iron,  lying  lUA^eins,  weio  "  .  , 
N.W.  from  Cerdopol;  but  this  mine  has  also  been  relinquasliea. 
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The  transition  limestone  which  constitutes  the  body  of  Esthonia  contains  lead  ore  at 
Arossaar  near  Fellin.  These  ores  were  worked  when  these  provinces  belonged  to  the 
Swedes.    It  was  attempted  in  1806  to  resume  the  exploitation,  but  without  success. 

Mines  op  the  Ueal  Mountains. 

This  chain  of  mountains,  which  begins  on  the  coasts  of  the  icy  sea,  and  terminates- 
in  the  50th  degree  of  latitude  amidst  the  steppes  of  the  Kirghiz,  after  having  formed, 
through  an  extent  of  more  than  40  leagues,  the  natural  limit  between  Europe  and 
Asia,  contains  very  rich  and  very  remarkable  deposits  of  metallic  ores,  which  have 
given  rise  to  important  mines  of  iron,  copper,  and  gold.  These  explorations  are 
situated  on  the  two  slopes,  but  chiefly  on  the  one  that  looks  to  Asia,  from  the  environs 
of  Ekaterinbourg  to  about  120  or  130  leagues  north  of  that  city.  They  constitute  the 
department  of  the  mines  of  Ekaterinbourg,  one  of  the  three  belonging  to  Siberia. 

The  copper  mines  are  pretty  numerous,  and  lie  almost  whoUy  on  the  oriental  slope 
of  the  chain.  They  are  opened  upon  veins  of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  and  which, 
although  very  powerful  at  the  surface,  do  not  extend  to  any  considerable  depth.  These 
veins  are  in  general  filled  with  argillaceous  matters,  penetrated  with  red  oxide  of  copper, 
and  mingled  with  green  and  blue  carbonates  of  copper,  sulphuret  of  copper,  and  native 
copper.    The  most  important  workings  are  those  of  Tourinsk  and  Nijni-Taguil. 

The  first  are  situated  1 20  leagues  north  of  Ekaterinbourg,  towards  the  60th  degree 
of  N.  latitude,  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Uralian  moimtains,  near  the  banks  of  the 
Touria.  They  amount  to  three,  opened  in  the  same  vein,  which  turns  round  an  angle 
presented  by  the  chain  in  this  place.  The  rock  consists  of  a  porphyry  with  a  horn- 
stone  basis,  of  clay-slate,  and  of  a  white  or  greyish  limestone,  which  form  the  roof  and 
floor  of  the  vein.  The  ore  yields  from  18  to  20  per  cent.,  and  these  mines  produced 
annually  in  1786,  10,000  metric  quintals  (2,200,000  lbs.  avoird.)  of  copper. 

The  mine  of  Nijni-Taguil  is  remarkable  for  the  fine  masses  of  malachite  which  it 
has  produced.  \ 

At  Bogoslowsk  copper  ores  have  also  been  largely  worked  from  a  contact-deposit 
between  greenstone  and  limestone. 

The  beds  of  iron  ore  occur  generally  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  axis  of  the 
central  chain.  Those  of  the  western  slope  lie  sometimes  in  a  grey  compact  limestone, 
wluch  contains  encrinites  and  other  fossils,  and  appears  to  be  much  more  modern 
than  the  rocks  of  the  central  chain.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  seem  to  form  laro-e 
veins,  which  extend  little  in  depth,  or  rather  fill  irregular  and  shallow  cavities.  The 
most  common  ore  is  the  hydrous  oxide  of  iron,  hsematite,  or  compact  iron  ore,  some- 
times mixed  or  accompanied  with  oxide  of  manganese,  and  occasionally  with  ores  of 
zinc,  copper,  and  lead.  Black  oxide  of  iron,  possessing  magnetic  polarity,  likewise 
trequently  occurs,  particularly  in  the  mines  of  the  eastern  slope,  on  which  in  fact 
entire  mountains  of  loadstone  repose.  All  these  ores,  mixed  with  a  greater  or  less 
quantity  of  clay  differently  coloured,  are  worked  by  open  quarries,  and  most  usually 
without  using  gunpowder.  They  yield  rarely  less  than  50  or  60  per  cent.,  and  keep 
m  action  mimerous  smelting-houses  situated  on  two  fianks  of  the  chain ;  the  oldest  of 
them  have  been  established  since  1628,  but  the  greater  number  date  only  from  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century.  The  most  celebrated  mines  are  those  of  Blaqodat  and 
Keskanar,  situated  on  the  eastern  slope  from  30  to  50  leagues  north  of  Ekatennbourq. 
in  the  foundries  of  the  eastern  slope,  anchors,  guns,  shot  and  shell,  &c.  are  manu- 
'  .    '  '''^'f  ^°    considerable  quantity  of  bar  iron.    The  products  of  the 

works  on  the  western  side  are  directly  embarked  on  the  different  feeders  of  the  Volffa, 
from  which  they  are  at  no  great  distance.  Those  of  the  eastern  slope  are  transported 
jL"L"oT?hTurals        '°      '''''''  ^^'^'^  c^-ossing  the  least  elevated 

The  quantity  of  materials  manufactiu-ed  by  the  iron  works  of  both  slopes,  amounted 
annually,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1790,  to  more  than  11,000,000  lbs.  Svoird  TlS 
countiy  IS  peculiarly  favoured  by  nature  for  this  species  of  industry;  for  vast  e^ 
posits  of  excellent  iron  ores  occur  surrounded  by  immense  forests  of  firs,  pine, 
and  birches ;  woods,  whose  charcoal  is  excellently  adapted  to  the  mannfactui-e  oAvon 

The  copper  mines  of  tlie  Uralian  mountains,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  iron  mines 
and  foundries,  form  a  portion  of  Uie  properties  of  some  individuals,  who  may  be  n' 
^anced  as  among  the  richest  m  Europe.  Tlie  Eussian  Government  has  neglected  no 
opportunity  of  promoting  these  enterprises.  It  has  established  at  Tourinsk  a  coLT 
derable  colony,  and  at  Irbitz  a  fair,  which  has  become  celebrated 

There  IS  only  one  gold  mine  in  the  Ural  mountains,  that  of  Bere-of  sih,-,fn,l  n,. 
leagues  N.E  of  Ekaterinbourg,  at  the  foot  of  the  Urkls,  on  the  l;?alif  S    T  i« 
famous  for  the  chromato  of  lead,  or  red  lead  ore,  discovered  there  in  1 77V      1       ,  ^ 
.n  the  following  years,  as  also  for  some  rare  varletJ^of  "Th^o'r^S  Wof 
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is  a  cavornoiis  hydrate  of  iron,  prosonting  hero  and  there  eomo  email  striated  cubes 
of  liepatic  iron,  and  occasionally  some  pyrites.  It  contains  five  parts  of  gold  in 
100,000.  This  deposit  appears  to  have  a  great  analogy  -with  the  deposits  of  iron  ore 
of  the  same  region.  It  constitutes  a  large  vein,  running  from  N.  to  S.,  oncalsed  in  a 
formation  of  gneiss,  hornblende  schists,  and  serpentine.  It  Ijccomes  poor  in  pro- 
portion to  its  distance  from  tlio  surface.  The  exploitation,  wliich  is  in  the  open  air, 
has  attained  but  a  small  depth,  although  carried  on  since  the  year  1726.  The  gold  is 
extracted  from  the  ore  by  stamping  and  washing.  In  1786,  500  marcs  were  collected  ; 
but  the  preceding  years  had  furnished  only  200,  because  they  then  worked  further 
from  the  surface.  German  miners  were  called  in  to  direct  tlie  operations.  Since  that 
period,  however,  great  attention  has  been  bestowed  on  the  education  of  the  mining 
engineer  oiBcers,  who  now  form  a  corps  pre-eminent  in  attainments. 

The  auriferous  sands,  or 'stream'  deposits  of  the  Ural  were  discovered  in  1814, 
and  since  1823  have  become  very  important.  They  extend  over  a  district  of  some 
hundreds  of  miles  in  length,  although  with  interruptions  ;  the  continuous  portions  of 
gold-bearing  detritus,  being  generally  from  50  to  600  yards  in  length  and  10  to  60  in 
breadth.  In  some  few  places  platinum  has  been  similarly  found.  The  form  in  which 
these  precious  metals  occur,  is  generally  in  minute  scales  or  grains,  more  rarely  as 
lumps  or  pepites,  which  have,  in  the  case  of  gold,  attained  in  one  instance  the  weight 
of  loo  lbs.,  in  that  of  platinum  23  lbs. 

The  Kussian  miners  have  observed  that  these  deposits  rarely  overlie  the  granite  or 
syenite  ;  but  generally  the  slaty  rocks  of  the  chain,  near  the  outburst  of  serpentine  or 
hornblendic  rocks. 

The  beautilul  plates  of  mica,  well  known  in  mineral  cabinets,  and  even  in  com- 
merce, under  the  name  of  Mtiscovi/  talc,  or  Kussian  mica,  come  from  the  Urals. 
There  are  explorations  for  them  near  the  lake  Tschebarkoul,  on  the  eastern  flank  of 
this  chain.  From  the  same  canton  there  is  exported  a  very  white  clay,  apparently  a 
/caoliu. 

Twenty-five  leagues  north,  of  Ekaterinbourg,  near  the  town  of  Mourzinsk,  there 
occur  in  a  graphic  granite,  numerous  veins,  containing  amethysts,  several  varieties 
of  beryl,  emeralds,  topazes,  &c. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  any  reliable  return  of  the  production  of  minerals  in  Russia. 
The  following  Table  of  the  production  of  the  Eussian  mines  during  the  years  1830, 
1831,  1832,  1833,  and  1834,  by  M.  Teploff,  one  of  their  officers,  exhibits  very  fairly 
the  annual  average  prodiiction  of  the  Eussian  mines  even  at  the  present  time. 


Substances 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

Gold. 
Platinum  . 
Auriferous  silver 

kU. 

6,260 
1,742 
20,974 

kU. 

6,582 
1,767 
21,563 

kil. 
6,916 
1,907 
21,454 

kil. 
^6,706 
1,919 
20,552 

(3) 
3,387,252 
716,500 
(3) 

159,118,372 

491.862,299 
8,227,528 
4,253,000 

kil. 
6,626 
1,695 
20,666 

Copper 
Lead  . 

8,860,696 
698,478 

3,904,533 
792,935 

3,620,201 
688,351 

? 

9 

Cast  iron  . 

Ssilt  •       •  • 
Coal  .  . 
Naphtha  . 

182,721,274 

342,240,893 
7,863,642 
4,253,000 

180,043,730 

(2) 

282,821,358 
9,774,998 
4,253,000 

162,480,224 

372,776,283 
6,596,034 
4,253,000 

V 

? 
? 
? 

Mines  op  the  Altai  Mountains. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  the  chain  of  the  Altai  mountains,  which  separate 
Siberia  from  Chinese  Tartary,  there  exists  a  number  of  metaUiferous  veins,  in  which 
several  important  workings  have  been  established  since  the  year  1742.  Ihey  con- 
stitute the  locality  of  the  mines  of  Kolywan ;  the  richest  m  the  precious  metals  of 
the.  three  districts  of  this  kind  existing  in  Siberia. 

These  mines  are  opened  up  in  the  schistose  formations  which  surround  to  the  N.  .md 
W.  and  to  the  S.wf  the  western  declivity  of  the  high  granitic  chain  from  which 
they  are  separated  by  formations  consisting  of  other  primary  rocks,  ihese  schists 
alternate  in  some  points  with  quartzose  rocks,  called  by  M.  Renovantz  hornstonc 
and  with  limestone.  They  are  covered  by  a  limestone,  containing  ammonites.  I  e 
metalliferous  region  forms  a  semicircle,  of  which  the  first  lofty  mountains  occupy  the 
centra. 
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The  most  important  erploration  of  this  country  is  the  silver  mine  of  Zmeof,  or 
Zmeinogorsk,  in  Gorman  ISchlangcnherg,  situated  to  the  N.W.  of  the  high  mountains 
in  51°  9'  25''  N.  L.  and  79°  49'  50"  long,  east  of  Paris.  It  is  opened  on  a  great  vein, 
■which  contains  argentiferous  native  gold,  am-iferous  native  silver,  sulphuret  of  silver, 
hornsilver,  grey  copper,  sulphuret  of  copper,  green  and  blue  carbonated  copper,  red 
oxide  of  copper,  copper  pyrites,  sulphuret  of  lead,  and  great  masses  of  arsenic 
slightly  argentiferous.  There  occur  likewise  sulphuret  of  zinc,  or  blende,  iron  pyrites, 
and  sometimes  arsenical  pyrites.  The  ganguos  (vein-stones)  of  these  diffei-ent  ores  are 
sulphate  of  baryta,  carbonate  of  lime,  quartz,  but  rarely  fluor-spar.  The  principal 
vein,  which  is  of  great  po-wer,  has  been  traced  through  a  length  of  several  hundred 
fathoms,  and  to  a  depth  of  no  less  than  96  fathoms.  In  its  upper  portion,  it  has  an 
inclination  of  about  60  degrees  ;  but  lower  down  it  becomes  nearly  vertical.  Its  roof 
is  always  formed  of  clay-slate.  On  the  foot-wall  of  the  vein  the  s'late  alternates  with 
hornstone.  This  vein  pushes)  out  branches  in  several  directions  ;  it  is  intersected  by 
barren  veins,  and  presents  successive  stages  of  different  richness.  The  first  years 
were  the  most  productive. 

The  most  important  of  the  other  silver  mines  of  this  department  are  those  of 
Tcherepanofsk,  3  leagues  S.E.  of  Zmeof;  those  of  Semenofsk,  10  leagues  S.E.  ; 
those  of  Nicolaiefsk,  20  leagues  to  the  SS.W. ;  and  of  Philipofsk,  90  leagues 
S.E.  of  the  same  place.  The  last  mine  lies  on  the  extreme  frontier  of  Chinese 
Tartary. 

The  mine  of  Zyrianofsk  is  opened  amid  talco-chloristic  schists ;  and  from  workings 
about  180  yards  in  length  yields  aboiit  800  tons  of  lead,  500  tons  of  copper,  and  700 
kilograms  of  silver  per  annum. 

About  36,000  lbs.  weight  of  silver,  at  the  most,  are  furnished  by  the  whole  of  the 
Altai  mines. 

Since  the  year  1830  the  gold  workings  of  Siberia  have  attained  a  high  degree  of 
value ;  and,  although  the  average  proportion  of  gold  is  but  1  to  250,000  parts  of 
refuse,  a  total  quantity  of  75,000  Eussian  lbs.  of  gold  is  given  as  the  produce  of  the 
Siberian  works  m  the  best  years.  Those  on  the  Yenisei  and  the  Lena  are  the  most 
productive. 

The  precious  metals  are  not  the  sole  product  of  this  mineral  district.  There  is 
an  important  copper  mine  15  leagues  W.  of  Zm^of,  in  a  chain  of  hills  formed  of 
granitic  rocks,  schists,  porphyries,  and  shell-limestone,  graduating  into  the  plain. 
IJie  vein  presents  copper  pyrites,  sulphide  of  copper,  and  native  copper,  dissemi- 
nated in  argillaceous  substances,  more  or  less  ferruginous,  and  of  different  degrees 

f/irdness.  This  mine,  which  bears  the  name  of  Lokticfsk,  furnished  annually, 
at  the  date  of  1782  330,000  lbs.  avoirdupois  of  copper.    At  present,  it  and  the 

3    r;  T?b  T\  °^  S°^°J°T^"i"^  ^'f^  120,000  lbs.  per  annSm 

Je  lL  ^^,^J^^«'^°3^'  oil  the  banks  of  the  Tscharisch,  towards  the  northern  extremity 
cLnera^d  S?"""'  semicircle  mentioned  above,  there  is  a  mine  of  argentiferous 
copper  and  lead,  opened  in  a  veiy  large  but  extremely  short  vein.  Besides  the  lead 
and  copper  ores,  including  a  little  silver,  this  mine  affords  a  great  quantitv  of  cala- 
ZZt  ""^''^  occasionally  fine  stalactites  ofTwhUe  or  ^een  ' 

cornier  rS\'oS  iTcl' °^       Altai  mountains  presents  few  mines.    Some  veins  of 

SthTAin^^^^^  spot  where  the  river  Yenisei  issues 

°n.«  Aif  •       1  ^  prolongation  of  the  Altaian  chain. 

tscbnskSrFcftZH,^"^  ^'f'        ^he^  Crown  works,  in  this  and  the  Ner- 

tsth  nsk  district  together  produce  about  1,680,000  lbs.  annually. 

JJu  A]^\orTK^Z^^  district  was  in  the  middle  of  the  metalli- 

The  principal  existing  foundry  is  that  of  Barnaoul  on  the  Obi,  sTlea^ues  N  of  Znilof 
Plumbago  has  been  largely  worked  by  M.  Alibert  at  Irkutsk,  neL  Lake  Baikal    '  ' 

Mikes  of  Daovuia. 

J.blonnoi  chain,  which  divides  the  'vLrs  of  ihe  sLh^^^^^^  '^^^'"^^ 
->vhich  flow  to  the  icy  sea.    TIio  mines  oTened  he  o  Sn  titatet^^^^^^^^^^  streams 
of  the  Siberian  minis,  called  that  of  NeS?i^i;,°  w'trn  t  S^^^^^^ 
lies  more  than  1,800  leagues  E.  of  St.  Petersburg.  caj^ital,  whicli 

The  country  of  the  metfilliferous  portion  of  Daourin  i«  f«^,„;i  x' 
sch  efer,  and  schists,  on  which  reposes  a  grey  limestone  som  11  ^T"'"' 
-■g-llacoou,  rarely  fossiliferous,  anVin  ^.hl^^h^helTosiir ^^^dtS' ^  S2 
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plains  of  tlieso  regions,  oiten  salt-dosorts,  exhibit  remarkable  sandstones  and  pudding- 
stones  ;  as  also  vesicular  rocks  of  a  volcanic  aspect.  It  appears  that  the  metalli- 
ferous limestouo  is  mucli  dislocated,  and  the  lead-veins  are  subject  to  several  irregu- 
larities, whicli  render  tlieir  exploitation  difficult  and  uncertain.  The  mines  lie  chiefly 
near  the  banks  of  the  Schilca  and  the  Argoun,  in  several  cantons,  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  one  another ;  ^vherefore  it  was  requisite  to  build  a  great  numljer  of 
smolting-furnaces.  The  want  of  wood  has  placed  difficulties  in  the  working  of  some 
of  them.  The  ores  are  principally  oxides  and  carbonates  of  lead,  with  brown  oxide 
of  iron,  calamine,  and  a  vai-ying  proportion  of  native  silver,  occurring  seldom  in 
regular  bodies,  but  generally  in  cavernous  openings,  more  or  less  united  by  narrow  veins. 

The  silver  extracted  from  the  mines  of  Daouria,  contains  a  very  small  proportion  of 
gold.  M.  Patrin  says  that  their  annual  product  was,  towards  the  year  1784,  from 
80,000  to  35,000  marcs  of  silver.  Since  that  time  it  has  diminished.  The  exploita- 
tion of  some  of  the  mines  of  Daouria  goes  back  to  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  It 
liad  been  commenced  in  some  points  by  the  Chinese,  wlio  were  not  entirely  expelled 
from  this  territory  till  the  beginning  of  the  following  century.  Many  of  the  mines 
are  reputed  to  bo  exhausted :  among  the  best  of  the  now  existing  works  are  those  of 
Akatouiefsk,  Algatchinsk,  and  Ivanofsk. 

Besides  the  lead  mines,  there  are  some  unimportant  mines  of  copper  in  Daouria, 
and  in  different  explorations  of  this  region,  arsenical  pyrites,  from  which  arsenious 
acid  is  sublimed  in  factories  established  at  Jutlack  and  at  Tchalbutchinsky. 

About  45  leagues  to  the  S.  of  Nertschinsk  the  mountain  of  Odon-Tchelon  occurs, 
celebrated  for  the  different  gems  or  precious  stones  extracted  from  it.  It  is  formed  of 
a  friable  granite,  including  harder  nodules  or  balls  which  inclose  topazes  :  it  is  very 
analogous  to  the  topaz-rock  of  Saxony.  In  this  granite  there  are  veins  containing 
cavities  filled  with  a  ferruginous  clay,  in  which  are  found  emeralds,  aqua-marines, 
topazes,  crystals  of  smoked  quartz,  &c.  Multitudes  of  these  minerals  have  been  ex- 
tracted by  means  of  some  very  irregular  workings.  The  mountain  of  Toutt-Kaltoui, 
situated  near  the  preceding,  offers  analogous  deposits.  The  presence  of  wolfram  had 
excited  hopes  that  tin  might  be  found  in  these  mountains  ;  hopes  which  have  been 
realised  by  its  discovery  on  the  Onone.  There  are  some  unworked  deposits  of  sulphide 
of  antimony  in  this  country. 

Considerable  attention  has  of  late  years  been  directed  to  the  tributaries  of  the  Amour 
river,  many  of  which  have  yielded  large  quantities  of  gold,  and  some  districts  on  the 
northern  borders  of  the  sea  of  Okotsk,  are  reported  as  being  rich  in  ores  of  silver. 

Mines  op  Htjngaey. 

It  must  be  premised  of  this  country,  tliat  many  of  the  metalliferous  formations  which 
used  some  years  ago  to  be  considered  of  high  geological  antiquity,  have  been  proved 
to  belong  to  the  secondary,  and  even  to  the  tertiary  period  ;  whence  it  is  only  as  a 
matter  of  convenience  rendered  the  more  needful  by  a  number  of  undetermmed 
questions,  that  all  the  mines  are  here  classed  together.  j  j. 

The  metallic  mines  of  this  kingdom,  including  those  of  Transylvania,  and  the.Uan- 
nat  of  Temeschwar,  form  four  principal  groups,  which  we  shall  denote  by  the  group 
cf  the  N.W.,  group  of  the  N.E.,  group  of  the  E.,  and  group  of  tlie  S.E.  _ 

Tlie  group  of  the  North-West  embraces  the  districts  of  Schemnitz,  Kremnitz,  Kcenigs- 
berg  Neusohl,  and  the  environs  of  Schmoelnitz,  Bethler,  Kosenau,  &c. 

Schemnitz,  a  royal  free  city  of  mines,  and  the  principal  centre  of  the  mines  ot 
Hungary,  lies  25  leagues  to  the  N.  of  Buda,  560  yards  above  the  sea,  in  the  midst 
of  a  small  group  of  moimtains  covered  with  forests.  The  most  part  of  these  moun- 
tains the  highest  of  which  reaches  an  elevation  of  1,130  yards  above  the  ocean,  are 
formed  of  barren  trachytes  (rough  trap-rocks) ;  but,  within  their  ambit,  a  formation 
is  observed,  consisting  of  greenstone  porphyries,  connected  with  syenites,  passing  into 
granite  and  gneiss,  and  including  subordinate  beds  of  mica-slate  and  limestone.  Jt  is 
in  this  formation  that  all  the  mines  occur. 

It  has  been  long  known  that  the  greenstone  porphyries  of  Schemnitz  have  intimate 
relations  Avith  the  metalliferous  porphyries  of  South  Amenca.  M.  Beudant,  on  com- 
iarinrthem  with  those  brought  by  Von  Humboldt  from  Guanaxuato,  Eeal  del  Jlonte, 
r  harreTomiised  an  identity  in  the  minutest  details  of  colour,  structure,  composi- 
tion,  i^spoctive  situation  of  the  different  varieties,  and  even  in  the  empirical  character 

of  effervescence  with  acids.  .        ,     ^  c     t  „  w,;ioc.  ;r,  n-rf/>nf 

The  metalliferous  rocks  of  Schemnitz  appear  m  a  V^^-^t  of  a  few  miles  n  extent, 

aud  are  traversed  by  a  principal  group  of  five  master-lodes  ^""^^^'i 
besides  a  great  number  of  less  important  veins,  which  occur  on  "^^^^^^^^^ ^^fc' 
ridge  of  the  Paradise  mountain.    The  most  powerful  of  the  first  «f      f ; Jj'^j^f 
Gang,  attains  occasionally  a  width  of  from  10  to  20  f.thoms ;  and  is  traceable  for 
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upwards  of  4  miles  in  length.  The  lodes  seldom  exhibit  distinct  walls,  but  a  portion 
of  the  greenstone  porpliyry  {saxtcvi  mdalUfemm  of  the  older  miners)  is  often  decom- 
posed, and  impregnated  with  iron  pyrites  for  some  distance  from  the  plane  of  contact. 
Litersections  and  dislocations  are  of  rare  occurrence. 

The_  substances  which  constitute  the  body  of  these  veins,  are  fragments  of  the 
adjoining  rock,  often  decomposed  to  clay,  drusy  quartz,  ferriferous  carbonate  of  lime 
and  sulphate  of  baryta,  with  which  occur  sulphuret  of  silver  mixed  with  native  silver 
containing  more  or  less  gold,  which  is  rarely  in  visible  scales  ;  ruby-silver  ore,  argen- 
tiferous galena,  blende,  copper,  and  iron  pyi-ites,  &c.  The  sulphuret  of  silver  and  the 
galena  are  the  most  important  ores.  Sometimes  these  two  substances  are  isolated, 
sometimes  they  are  mixed  in  different  ratios,  so  as  to  furnish  ores  of  every  degree  of 
richness,  from  such  as  yield  60  per  cent,  of  silver  down  to  the  poorest  galena.  The 
gold  seldom  occurs  alone ;  it  generally  accompanies  the  silver  in  variable  propor- 
tion, which  has  undoubtedly  diminished  in  depth.  The  galena  appears  to  occur  in 
comparatively  larger  quantity  in  the  greatest  depths  attained. 

The  ores  of  Schemnitz  are  all  treated  by  fusion ;  the  poor  galenas  at  the  smelting 
work  near  Schemnitz  (Bleihiitte),  and  the  resulting  lead  is  sent  as  worJclead  to  the 
smelting-houses  of  Kremnitz,  Neusohl,  and  Scharnowitz,  whither  all  the  silver  ores 
prepared  in  the  different  spots  of  the  country  are  transported  in  order  to  be  smelted 

The  mines  of  Schemnitz,  opened  800  years  ago,  have  been  worked  to  a  depth  of  more 
than  200  fetnoms.  The  explorations  are  in  general  well  conducted.  Excellent  gal- 
leries ot  efflux  have  been  excavated ;  the  waters  for  driving  the  machinery  are  col- 
lected and  applied  with  skill.  It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  these  mines  have 
declined  from  the  state  of  prosperity  in  which  they  stood  a  century  affo.  Maria 
Theresa  established  in  1760,  at  Schemnitz,  a  school  of  mines.  This  acquired  at  its 
origin,  throughout  Europe,  a  great  celebrity,  but  Avill  probably  net  recover  from  the 
blow  which  It  received  in  the  civil  war  of  1848-9.  After  numbering  before  those 
svents  300  or  400  students,  it  has  seen  a  great  proportion  of  them  pass  to  the  rival 
schools  of  Gratz  and  Przibram. 

"-^^W^l^  Schemnitz,  in  a  valley  flanked  on  tlio 

light  by  a  range  of  hills  formed  of  rocks  quite  analogous  to  the  metalliferous  rocks  of 
t  1  .       ""'^l"^  these  rocks,  veins  are  worked  nearly  similar  to  those  of 

contains  more  native  goH     Here  is  also  found  comparatively  a  great  abundance  of 
S^^pi  r'T7-  i^J"  f  ^t-l^i/erous  district  is  of  very  lde?ate  extent  and  i 

e^S  Ip,^     •  ""^''^  geologically  overlies  it,  forming  to  the 

east  and  west  considerable  mountains.  >  & 

The  city  of  Ki-emnitz  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  free  royal  cities  of  mines  in 
Hungary    It  is  said  that  mines  were  worked  there  even  in  the  times  of  the  Eomans 

fhesf  exp\oitatlT%f ^''^^  ""^'^  ^  LveLprnt  o 

Iw  of  the  Jir  Kremnitz  a  Mint-office,  to  which  all  the  gold  and 

smei  ot  the  mines  of  Hungary  are  earned  in  order  to  be  parted  and  where  all  thfl 
cWcal  processes,  such  as  die  ft^brication  of  acids,  &c.,  ai^  caSed  onTn  the  iJ-g^ 

of  N^tlffe  bv  f -/r^  ®f  r"^'^'      ''''  ^'-'"^^^  «f  the  town 

the  thktenTLSv  '  S  These  ores  have  been  wted  since 

gold,  antimony,  and  a  little  galena  ^  J-«l<li"S 

meS         fnn":eS<S"-""^")-  '"'""^ 

tains  licre,  alone  with  hornblende  rnnV«  •  P"ncipal  body  of  the  moun- 

ablyto  th^  strai   Ve  ore  "f  ron       ^I'Z-o  ^^^^  «f  conform- 

iron  compact  and  in  concretio,,..TccrpreY  XspecX^Si'^^^^^^^^ 
employment  to  many  large  smcl  Ling-houses,  mostly  irthrcouX^  nf  P^^''^' ^"'i 
Zips.    The  copper  mines  lie  chiefly  in  the  nc  fflibourhoorl  nf  0,^1-.  '^"'^ 
The  copper  extracted  contains  abo\t  C  or  7"=  o?silt^^^^^^^^ 
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and  the  fahlerz  has  been  proved  to  contain  a  considerable  percentage  of  mercury, 
which  is  now  extracted.  This  group  of  mines,  belonging  almost  entirely  to  private 
persons,  and  chiefly  worked  by  a  company  called  the  Waldhurgerschafi,  produces 
annually  17,000  cwts.  of  copper,  4,650  marcs  of  silver,  and  7,967  lbs.  of  quicksilver. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Dobscliau,  large  quantities  of  the  ores  of  cobalt  and  nickel 
are  obtaiuod. 

To  conclude  our  enumeration  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  this  country,  it  remains  merely 
to  state  that  there  are  opal  mines  in  the  environs  of  Czervenitza,  situate  in  the 
trachytic  conglomerate,  which  in  several  localities  contains  opalised  wood. 

Group  of  the  North-East,  or  of  Nagyhanya. — The  mines  of  this  group  lie  in  a 
somewhat  considerable  chain  of  mountains,  which,  proceeding  from  the  frontiers 
of  Buckowina,  whore  it  is  united  to  the  Carpathians,  finally  disappears  amidst  the 
saliferous  sandstones  between  the  Thciss,  Lapos,  and  Nagy  Szamoa,  on  the  northern 
frontiers  of  Transylvania.  These  mountains  are  partly  composed  of  rocks  analogous 
to  those  of  Schemnitz,  traversed  by  veins  which  have  much  resemblance  to  the  veins 
of  this  celebrated  spot.  Into  these  veins  a  gi'eat  many  mines  have  been  opened,  the 
most  important  of  which  are  those  of  Nagybanya,  Kapnik,  Felsobanya,  Veresviz, 
Miszbanya,  and  Laposbanya.  All  these  mines  produce  gold.  Those  of  Laposbanya 
furnish,  likewise,  argentiferous  galena,  and  those  of  Kapnik  copper,  especially  as 
silver-fahlerz.  Realgar  occurs  in  the  mines  of  Felsobanya;  and  orpiment  in  those 
of  Ohlalapos.  Several  of  them  produce  manganese  and  sulphiiret  of  antimony.  Lastlj', 
towards  the  north,  in  the  county  of  Marmarosh,  lies  the  important  copper  mine  of 
Borscha,  and  near  the  frontiers  of  Buckowina  the  lead  mine  of  Rodnau,  in  which 
also  much  zinc  ore  occurs. 

The  mines  composing  the  group  of  the  East,  or  of  Ahrudbanya,  occur  almost  all  in  the 
mountains  which  rise  in  the  western  part  of  Transylvania,  between  the  Lapos  and 
Maros,  in  the  environs  of  Ahrudbanya.  There  may  be  noticed  in  this  region, 
limestones,  sandstones,  trachytes,  basalts,  and  porxDhyries,  very  analogous  to  the 
greenstone  porphyries  of  Schemnitz.  It  seems  to  be  principally  in  the  latter  rocks 
that  the  mines  forming  the  wealth  of  this  country  occurs,  but  some  of  them  exist  also 
in  the  mica-slate,  the  greywacke,  and  even  in  the  limestone.  The  principal  veins  are 
at  Nagyag,  Korosbanya,  Offenbanya,  Vorospatak,  Boitza,  Csertesch,  Fatzbay,  Fiizes, 
Vidkoj,  Porkura,  Butschum,  and  Toplitza.  There  are  very  numerous  mines,  the 
whole  of  which  produce  auriferous  ores  smelted  at  the  worke  of  Zalathna.  These  mines 
contain  also  silver,  copper,  antimony,  and  manganese.  They  are  celebrated  for  their 
tellurium  ores,  which  were  peculiar  to  them  prior  to  the  discovery  of  this  metal  a  few 
years  back  in  Norway.  The  auriferous  deposits  contained  in  the  greenstone  porphyry 
are  often  very  irregular.  The  mines  of  Nagyag  are  the  richest  and  best  worked. 
The  numerous  veins  of  the  district  occur  partly  in  the  poi-phyry,  and  partly  in  a 
sandstone  which  used  to  be  termed  greywacke,  and  considered  a  transition  rock,  but 
is  now  ascribed  to  the  upper  secondary  period.  The  gold  is  accompanied  by  galena, 
realgar,  ores  of  manganese,  iron,  zinc,  and  rarely  of  silver. 

At  Eezbanya  ores  of  copper  and  lead  are  worked  in  small  veins,  which  intersect 
crystalline  schists  and  marble.  ,      t  ^  f 

Large  deposits  of  iron  ore  are  worked  near  Vayda  Hunyad,  and  south-west  ot 
Eezbanya  on  the  borders  of  porphj-ry  and  limestone. 

The  group  of  the  South-East,  or  of  the  Batinat  of  Tcmeschwar,  occurs  m  the  moun- 
tains which  biock  up  the  vaUey  of  the  Danube  at  Orschova,  through  a  narrow  gorge  of 
which  the  river  escapes.  The  principal  mines  are  at  Oravitza,  Moldawa,  Szaszka^ 
and  Dognaczka.  They  produce  chiefly  argentiferous  copper,  yielding  a  marc  of 
silver  (nearly  -J-  lb.)  in  the  hundredweight,  with  occasionally  a  little  gold.  Ores  ot 
lead,  zinc,  and  iron,  are  also  met  with.  The  mines  are  famous  for  then  beautiful 
specimens  of  blue  carbonate  of  copper,  and  various  other  minerals.  The  mine  oi 
Moldawa  affords  likewise  orpiment.  These  metallic  deposits  lie  in  flats  and  veins ; 
the  former  occurring  particularly  between  the  mica-slate  and  the  limestone,  or  some- 
times between  the  limestone  and  the  syenite  porphyry.  WeU-defincd  veins  also  are 
known  to  exist  in  the  syenite  and  the  mica-slate.  The  Bannat  possesses,  moreover, 
important  iron  mines  at  Moravitza  and  Euskberg.  Cobalt  ores  occiu-  likewise  m  these 
regions.    The  mines  of  the  Bannat  have  been  leased,  together  with  the  railroads,  to  a 

■^""m  SesTonstituting  the  four  groups  now  described  are  not  the  sole  metaUic 
mines  possessed  by  Hungary.  A  few  others,  but  generally  of  little  importance,  are 
scattered  over  different  parts  of  this  kingdom.  Several  have  been  no  iced  in  the 
portion  of  the  Carpathians  which  separates  Transylvania  from  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia.    Their  principal  object  is  tlio  exploration  of  some  singular  deposits  of 

galena.  ,      j  i-  -i. 

Besides  the  mines  just  noticed,  Hungary  contains  some  coal  and  hgmto  mines, 
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numerous  mines  of  rock-salt,  and  several  deposits  of  golden  sands  situated  chiefly  on 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  the  Marosch,  and  the  Nera. 

Mines  of  South  America. 

Few  regions  are  so  celebrated  for  their  mineral  wealth  as  the  great  chain  which, 
under  the  name  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  skirts  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
from  the  land  of  the  Patagonians  to  near  the  north-Avest  point  of  the  American  Con- 
tinent, Who  has  not  heard  of  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Potosi  ?  The  mineral  wealth 
of  Peru  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  More  recently  the  gold  of  California  has  thrown 
half  the  world  into  a  fever  of  excitement. 

The  most  important  mines  of  the  CordiUeras  have  been  those  of  silver  ;  but  several 
of  gold,  mercury,  copper,  and  lead,  have  likewise  been  opened.  These  mountains  are 
not  equaUy  metalliferous  in  their  whole  extent.  The  woxkings  occur  in  a  small  num- 
ber of  districts,  far  distant  from  each  other. 

In  the  Andes  of  ChHi,  particularly  in  the  district  of  Copiapo,  silver  mines  are  ex- 
plored, which  afford  chiefly  ores  of  an  earthy  or  ferruginous  nature,  mingled  with  small 
particles  of  ore  with  a  silver  base,  known  there  under  the  name  of  macos.  Sulphide 
chloride,  and  chloro -bromide  of  silver  are  also  found,  and  an  alloy  of  silver  and  mercur-y 
called  arquerite  The  same  province  presents  also  copper  mines  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, especially  m  Coquimbo  and  Huasco,  from  which  are  extracted  native  copper, 
red  oxule  carbonate  of  copper  (malachite),  and  copper  pyrites,  associated  with  some 
cnioride  oi  copper.  In  a  few  mines,  masses  of  native  copper  of  extraordinary  raaffni- 
tude  have  been  found.  J  ^ 

The  second  metalliferous  region  of  the  Andes  occurs  betweeu  the  21st  and  15th 
degrees  of  south  latitude.  It  includes  the  celebrated  mountains  of  Potosi,  situated 
lu  nearly  the  20th  degree  of  south  latitude,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  chain,  and 
several  other  districts  likewise  very  rich,  which  extend  principally  towards  the  north- 
.west  asfar  as  the  banks  of  the  lake  Titicaca,  and  even  beyond  it,  through  a  total 
length  of  aieaxly  150  leagues.  All  these  districts,  which  formerly  depended  on  Peru, 
^nrl,-"""  T  ™'  o^^  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  are  now  included  in 
rhpf^w^nJf-n°''°'i  °^  ""5"  discovered  in  1545,  a,nd  have  furnished  since 

tI  ^""^^  ?^  '^^^"^  ^^'""^        Humboldt  values  at  230,000,000^ 

found  Jhi.b  J"'  I'f^f^  "'"'^  productive.  At  that  time  ores  were  often 
Shli     ^ffo'^ded  from  40  to  45  per  cent,  of  silver.    Since  the  beginning  of  the 

t  1 0  nnn^^T?'  °^      ''''  exceed  above  froin  3  to  4 

rE^c^.:?' ^     •  ?  '"""^  therefore  very  poor  at  the  present  day;  they  have 

firtoK  in.L'/  '"•1''°^^'''°'^  excavations  have  become  ckeper^  But 

^  orewf  ^L?   T -f'  diminished  in  the  same  proportion  ;  abundance 

cf  ore  having  made  up  for  its  poverty.    Hence,  if  the  mountain  of  Potosi  is  not  as 

m  diS;  atr  "tt'J  °'  ^^y'  '  ^«  ^tS  placed  im! 

Xut  5?oof lbs  t  ""'^^       Guanaxuato.    The  present  yield  is  estimated  at 

Se  principal  m^ss  J'fh^tl  °7       '"/-'^"^  d^jslate,  which  composes 

rnov^nv^  ^  ■  ™.°^^°tai°'  and  is  covered  by  a  bed  of  clay-porphyry  This 

miirnT'        T"^""'^'  it  the  form  of  a  basaltic  hill.    The  S  a^e  very 

sTer  "  irnkted°S.f T^?^'  -^olly  composed  of  sulphxLt?f 

m7n7:  ^°^™°°^ated  sulphuret  of  silver,  and  native  silver.    In  1790,  seven  copper 

r  thriast  b'rii'  ^'V^'H  ^y^--  of  lead  S  tw'oTf 

0^i  7l?p  n^!.   -f^fl    ,    ^  yashings  of  sands  found  near  the  river  Oraro 

wh?cVadil^s  the  bf  1  "        '^''''^  Pl^"^'            dest^  ute  of  water, 

mfnes  of  Santa^^^^^^^^^^^  ^'^^           ^  P^^^  of  Pern,  occur  the  silvei' 

beenloLtlreslSi^t^^^^^^^^  native  silver  which  have 

Baron  MnmKnirif  -J,,  T  '^^             discovered  weighing  eight  cwts. 

districts  of  Huantfliav^  T^l?     1  r^^  ^'^^^"^  is  chiefly  furnished  by  the 

Sfof  theS  ores?^  '         '  '"'^  "'^'''^      ^^P'-^^^       others  in  the  abun- 

of  Limf     Tn'r^  district  of  Pasco  are  situated  about  30  or  40  leagues  north 
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or  an  ounce  and  ^"^j  per  cwt. ;  although  some  occur  which  yield  30  or  40  per  cent 
These  rich  doposits  do  not  seem  to  bo  extended  to  a  great  depth ;  they  have  not  been 
pursued  farther  than  130  yards,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  workings  only  to  from 
85  to  45.  Forty  yciirs  ago,  these  mines,  which  produced  nearly  2,000,000  of  pia-stres 
annually,  were  the  worst  worked  in  all  South  America.  The  soil  seems  as  if  riddled 
witli  an  immense  number  of  pits,  placed  without  any  order.  The  drainage  of  the 
waters  was  effected  by  the  manunl  labour  of  men,  and  M'as  extremely  expensive.  In 
1816,  some  Europeans,  among  whom  were  several  miners  from  Cornwall,  erected 
under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Richard  Trevitiiick,  several  high-pressure  steam- 
engiues,  imported  from  England,  and  introduced  a  considerable  improvement  in  the 
workings. 

The  total  yield  of  Peru  is  estimated  at  about  300,000  lbs.  troy  per  annum. 

The  mines  of  the  province  of  Chota  are  situated  in  about  seven  degrees  of  south 
hititude.  The  principal  ores  are  those  of  Gualcayoc,  near  Mecuicampa.  discovered  in 
1771;  their  outcrop  occurs  at  the  height  of  4,600  yards  above  the  sea;  the  city  of 
Mecuicampa  itself  has  4,000  yards  of  elevation,  that  is,  higher  than  the  highest  sum- 
mits of  the  Pyrenees.  The  climate  is  hence  very  cold  and  uncomfortable.  The  ore 
is  a  mixture  of  sulphuret  of  silver  and  antimoniated  sulphuret,  with  native  silver. 
It  constitutes  veins  of  which  the  upper  portion  is  formed  of  pacos,  and  they  some- 
times traverse  a  limestone  and  sometimes  a  hornstone,  which  occurs  in  subordinate 
beds.  The  annual  produce  of  the  mines  is  67,000  marcs  of  silver,  according  to 
Von  Humboldt. 

In  the  districts  of  Huaailas  and  Pataz,  which  are  at  a  little  distance  from  the  former 
two,  gold  mines  are  worked.  This  metal  is  extracted  chiefly  from  the  veins  of  quartz, 
which  run  across  the  primary  schistose  mountains.  The  district  of  Huaailas  con- 
tains also  lead  mines.    Peru  possesses,  moreover,  some  mines  of  copper. 

The  quicksilver  mine  of  Huaucavelica,  long  the  only  important  mine  of  this  species 
which  was  worked  in  the  New  World,  occurs  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Andes  of 
Peru,  in  13  degrees  of  south  latitude,  at  upwards  of  6,000  yards  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  It  does  not  seem  referrible  to  the  same  class  of  deposits  with  the  mines  hitherto 
mentioned,  but  occiu's  in  sandstones  and  shales,  apparently  of  the  carboniferous  period. 
Indications  of  mercurial  ores  have  been  observed  in  several  other  points  of  the 
Andes  of  Northern  Peru,  and  the  south  of  New  Granada. 

Deposits  of  rock  salt  are  Itnown  to  exist  in  Peru,  especially  near  the  silver  mines  of 
Huantajaya  ;  and  nitrate  of  soda  is  found  in  large  quantity  in  the  desert  of  Tarapaca. 

On.  receding  from  the  district  of  Chota,  the  Cordilleras  are  less  abundantly  stored 
mth  metallic  wealth,  to  the  isthmus  of  Panama,  and  even  far  beyond  it.  The  kingdom 
of  New  Granada  oflFers  but  a  very  small  number  of  silver  mines.  There  are  some  auri- 
ferous veins  in  the  proA^ince  of  Antioquia,  and  in  the  mountains  of  Guamoco.  The  pro- 
vince of  Caracas,  the  mountains  of  which  may  be  considered  as  a  ramification  of  the 
Cordilleras,  presents  at  Aroa  a  copper  mine  which  furnishes  annually  from  700  to  800 
metric  quintals  (1,400  to  1,600  cwts.)  of  this  metal.  Finally,  we  may  state  in  passing, 
that  there  is  a  very  abundant  salt  mine  at  Zipaquira,  in  the  province  of  Santa-Fe, 
and  that  between  this  point  and  the  province  of  Santa-Fe-de-Bogota,  a  coal-field  occurs 
at  the  extraordinary  height  of  2,700  yards.    Emeralds  are  worked  at  Muzo. 

Although  Mexico  presents  a  great  variety  of  localities  of  ores,  almost  the  only  ones 
worked  are  those  of  silver.  Nearly  the  whole  of  these  mines  are  situated  on  the  back 
or  the  flanks  of  the  Cordilleras,  especially  to  the  west  of  the  chain,  at  the  height  of 
the  great  table-land  wliich  traverses  this  region  of  the  globe,  or  a  little  below  its 
level  in  the  chains  which  diAade  it.  They  lie  in  general  between  2,000  and  3,000  yards 
above  the  sea ;  a  very  considerable  elevation,  which  is  favoiu'able  to  their  prosperity, 
because  in  this  latitude  there  exists  at  that  height  a  mean  temperature  mild,  salubrious, 
and  most  propitious  to  agriculture.  There  were  at  the  time  of  Humboldt's  visit,  from 
4,000  to.5,000  deposits  of  ore  exploited.  The  workings  constituted  3,000  distinct  mines, 
which  were  distributed  round  500  head-quarters  or  Scales.  These  mines  are  not,  how- 
ever, uniformly  spread  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  Cordilleras.  They  may  bo  consi- 
dered as  forming  eight  groups,  which  altogether  do  not  include  a  greater  space  than 
12,000  square  leagues ;  viz.  hardly  more  than  the  tenth  part  of  the  surface  of  Mexico. 

These  eight  groups  are,  in  proceeding  from  south  to  north, — ■ 

1 .  The  group  of  Oaxitnca,  situated  in  the  province  of  this  name  at  the  soutTiern  extre- 
mity of  Mexico  properly  so  called,  towards  the  17th  degree  of  north  latitude.  Besides 
silver  mines,  it  contains  the  only  veins  of  gold  explored  in  Mexico.  These  veins  tra- 
verse gneiss  and  mica-slate. 

.  2.  The  group  of  Tasco.  The  most  part  of  the  mines  which  compose  it  are  situated 
20  or  25  leagues  to  the  south-west  of  Mexico,  towards  the  western  slope  of  the  great 
fiateau. 

3.  The  group  of  Biscania,  about  20  leagues  north-east  of  Mexico.    It  is  of  moderate 
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extent,  but  it  comprehends  the  rich  workings  of  Pachuea,  Keal  del  Monte,  and  Moram. 
The  district  of  Real  del  Monte  contains  only  a  single  principal  vein,  named  yf'^afM- 
,ana  of  Real  del  Monte,  in  which  there  are  several  workings  ;  it  is,  however,  reckoned 
among  the  richest  of  Mexico.  .       ,    ,   ,  „  i  „ 

4.  The  group  of  Zimaimn.  It  is  very  near  the  preceding,  about  40  leagues  north 
of  Mexico,  towards  the  eastern  slope  of  the  plateau.  Besides  numerous  silver 
mines,  it  includes  abundant  deposits  of  lead,  and  some  mines  of  yellow  suipliuret 

of  arsenic.  .     .    ^  .         -l     e  >7n  nnn 

5  The  Cc7itral  group,  of  which  the  principal  point  is  Guanaxuato,  a  city  ol  _  70,000 
inhabitants,  placed  at  its  southern  extremity,  and  60  leagues  NN.AV.  of  Mexico.  It 
comprises  among  others  the  famous  mine  districts  of  Guanaxuato,  Catorce,  Zacatecas, 
and  Sombrerele  ;  the  richest  in  Mexico,  which  alone  furnish  more  than  half  of  all  the 
silver  which  this  kingdom  brings  into  circulation.        _       „  ^  ,  _^  ,     ^, . 

The  district  of  Guanaxuato  presents  only  one  mam  vein,  called  the  Veta  Madrc.  iliis 
vein  is  enclosed  principally  in  clay-slate,  to  whose  beds  it  runs  parallel,  but  occa- 
sionally it  issues  out  of  them  to  intersect  more  modern  rocks.  The  vein  is  composed 
of  quartz,  carbonate  of  lime,  fragments  of  clay-slate,  &c. ;  and  includes  the  sulphurets  of 
iron,  of  lead,  and  of  ziuc  in  great  quantities,  some  native  silver,  sulphide  of  silver,  and 
red  silver ;  its  power  (thickness  of  the  vein)  is  from  43  to  48  yards.  It  is  recognised 
and  worked  throughout  a  leugth  of  upwards  of  three  leagues,  though  the  principal 
workings  are  within  2,000  yards  ;  and  contains  19  exploitations,  which  produced  an- 
nually nearly  1,200,000^.  in  silver.  One  of  the  explorations,  that  of  Valenciana, 
produces  320,000^. ;  being  equal  to  about  one-fifteenth  of  the  total  product  of  the  3,000 
mines  of  Mexico.  Since  1764,  the  period  of  its  discovery,  its  nett  annual  product  has 
never  been  less  than  from  two  to  three  millions  of  francs  (80,000Z.  to  120,000Z.) ;  and 
its  proprietors,  at  first  men  of  little  fortune,  became,  in  ten  years,  the  richest  indivi- 
duals in  Mexico,  and  perhaps  in  the  whole  globe. 

The  workings  of  this  mine  are  very  extensive,  and  penetrate  to  a  depth  of  2,000  feet. 

The  district  of  Zacatecas  presents  in  like  manner  only  a  single  vein  in  greywacke  ; 
which,  however,  is  the  seat  of  several  workings. 

The  deposits  mined  at  Catorce  are  in  limestone;  the  mine  called  Purissima  de 
Catorce  h&s  been  explored  to  about  650^  yards  in  depth  ;  and  yielded  in  1796  nearly 
220,000/.    There  are  also  mines  of  antimony  in  the  district  of  Catorce. 

Since  the  year  1824,  several  English  companies,  on  a  large  scale,  have  undertaken 
the  working  of  some  of  the  Mexican  silver  mines.  Of  late  years  many  of  them  have 
been  fairly  successful. 

Towards  the  western  part  of  the  group  of  whidi  we  are  now  speaking,  copper  mines 
are  worked  in  the  provinces  of  Valladolid  and  Guadalaxara ;  the  ores  being  chiefly 
composed  of  suboxide  of  copper  (ruby  copper),  sulphide  of  copper,  and  native 
copper.  These  mines  produce  about  2,000  metric  quintals  of  copper  annually 
(440,000  lbs.  English).  In  tlie  same  district,  ores  of  tin  are  collected  in  the  alluvial 
soils,  particularly  near  Mount  Gigante.  The  concretionary  oxide  of  tin,  so  rare  in 
Europe,  is  here  the  most  common  variety.    This  metal  occurs  also  iu  veins. 

The  central  part  of  Mexico  contains  many  indications  of  sulphide  of  mercury 
(cinnabar);  but  in  1804  it  was  worked  only  in  two  places,  and  to  an  inconsiderable 
extent. 

6.  The  group  of  Neii  Gallicia  is  situated  in  the  province  of  this  name,  about  ]  00 
leagues  N.W.  from  Mexico.  It  comprises  the  mines  of  Bolanos,  one  of  the  richest 
districts. 

7.  The  group  of  Burango  and  Soaora,  in  the  intendancies  of  the  same  name.  It  is 
very  extensive.  The  mines  are  situated  in  pnrt  on  the  table-land,  and  in  part  on  the 
western  slope.    Durango  is  140  leagues  NN.W.  of  Mexico.    Tin  ore  is  found  here. 

8.  The  group  of  Chihuahua.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  town  of  Chihuahua,  situated 
100  leagues  N.  of  Durango.  It  is  exceedingly  extensive,  but  of  little  value ;  and  ter- 
nunates  at  29°  10'  of  north  latitude. 

Mexico  possesses,  besides,  several  mines  which  are  not  included  in  the  eight 
preceding  groups.  Thus  the  provinces  of  New  Leon  and  of  New  Santander  present 
abundant  ores  of  lead.    New  Mexico  contains  copper  mines  and  many  others. 

Lastly,  rock-salt  is  mined  in  several  points  of  New  Spain  ;  and  coal  seems  to  occur 
in  New  Mexico. 

The  richness  of  tlio  different  districts  of  the  silver  mines  or  reales  is  extremely  un- 
equal. Ninetoen-twentieths  of  these  reales  do  not  furnisli  altogether  more  than  one- 
twelfth  of  the  total  product.  This  inequality  is  owing  to  the  excessive  richness  of 
some  deposits.  The  ores  of  Mexico  are  principally  in  veins  ;  beds  and  masses  are 
rare.  The  veins  traverse  chiefly,  and  perhaps  only,  igneous  and  transition  rocks, 
among  which  certain  porphyries  are  remarked  as  very  rich  in  deposits  of  o-old  and 
silver.   The  silver  ores  are  mostly  sulphide  of  silver,  black  antimoniated^ulphide 
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of  silver  (stophanito  and  polybasite),  muriate  of  silver  (horn  silver),  and  grey  copper. 
Many  explorations  are  curried  on  in  ccrtiiia  earthy  ores,  called  colorados,  similar 
to  the  pacos  of  Peru.  Lastly,  there  are  ores  of  other  metals,  which  are  worked 
principiilly,  and  sometimes  exclusively,  for  the  silver  which  they  contain ;  such  are 
Ihe  argentiferous  sulphides  of  lead,  of  copper,  and  of  iron. 

Ores  of  very  great  richness  occur  in  Mexico  ;  but  the  average  is  only  from  3  to  4 
ounces  per  cwt,,  or  from  18  to  25  in  10,000.  There  are  some,  indeed,  whose  estimate 
does  not  exceed  2\  ounces.  Almost  all  the  argentiferous  veins  afford  a  little  gold  ; 
tlie  silver  of  Guanaxuato,  for  example,  contains  jjijj.  The  enormous  product  of  the 
Mexican  mines  is  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  great  facility  of  working  them,  and  the 
abundance  of  ores,  tiian  to  their  intrinsic  richness.  The  present  yield  is  estimated  at 
above  5,000,000/.  for  silver,  and  62,000Z.  for  gold. 

Tlie  art  of  mining  was  little  advanced  in  this  country  at  the  period  of  Humboldt's 
journey  ;  the  workings  presented  a  combination  of  small  mines,  each  of  which  had  only 
one  aperture  above,  without  any  lateral  communiaitions  between  the  diflferent  shafts. 

The  form  of  these  explorations  was  too  irregular  to  admit  of  their  being  called 
regular  slopes.  The  shafts  and  the  galleries  were  much  too  wide.  The  interior 
transport  of  the  ores  is  generally  elFected  on  the  backs  of  men ;  rarely  by  mules.  The 
machines  for  raising  the  ore  and  drawing  the  water  are  in  general  ill-combined,  and 
the  horse-whims  for  setting  them  in  motion  ill-constructed.  The  timbering  of  the 
shafts  is  very  imperfectly  executed ;  the  walled  portions  alone  are  well  done.  There 
are  some  adit-levels,  but  they  are  too  few,  and  ill  directed.  The  efforts  of  the 
English  companies  have  produced  but  little  change  either  in  the  mining  or  subsequent 
treatment  of  the  ores. 

The  silver  ores  of  Spanish  America  are  treated  partly  by  fusion  and  partly  by  amal- 
gamation, but  more  frequently  by  the  latter  mode ;  hence  the  importation  of  mercury 
forms  there  an  object  of  the  highest  importance,  especially  since  the  quicksilver  mine 
of  Huancavelica  fell  in,  and  ceased  to  be  worked  on  the  same  scale  as  previously. 

Gold  mining  is  carried  on  in  Nicaragua,  and  some  gold  is  also  yielded  by  Costa 
Eica,  and  the  Island  of  Aruba. 

The  most  important  of  these  gold-sands  are  washed  on  the  western  slope  of  the 
Cordilleras,  viz. :  in  New  Granada,  from  the  province  of  Barbacoas  to  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama,  and  to  Chili.  There  are  likewise  some  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Cor- 
dilleras, in  the  high  valley  of  the  river  Amazons.  The  washings  of  New  Granada 
produce,  also,  some  platinum. 

The  mines,  properly  so  called,  and  the  washings  of  South  America,  furnish,  altogether, 
42,575  marcs,  or  10,418  kilogrammes  (22,920  lbs.  Eng.)  of  gold,  worth  1,435,720/. 

Besides  the  extensive  washings  of  the  sands  that  produce  the  diamonds  and  other 
precious  stones,  the  platinum,  and  a  great  part  of  the  gold  of  Brazil,  mines  of 
gold,  lead,  and  iron  are  opened  in  wliat  appear  to  be  ancient  geological  formations, 
very  different  from  those  of  the  Cordilleras.  There  are  no  silver  mines,  and  this, 
again,  indicates  a  great  difierence  between  the  deposits  of  Brazil  and  those  of 
Spanish  America.  The  province  of  Minas-Geraes  in  Brazil  is  that  most  remarkable 
for  its  mineral  productions.  The  slaty  strata  of  the  country  contain  intercalated 
portions  of  quartzose  rock,  among  which  a  micaceous  one,  called  Itacolumite,  and  one 
largely  charged  with  scales  of  specular  iron,  termed  Jacotinga,  are  regarded  as  con- 
stant accompaniments  of  the  gold. 

Several  English  companies  have  for  years  worked  gold  mines  in  this  region  ;  among 
which  that  of  St.  John  d'El  Eey  still  yields  a  considerable  profit,  due  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  steady  skill  and  economy  with  which  the  underground  works,  as  well  as  the 
stamping  and  dressing  of  the  auriferous  '  stone '  is  conducted :  this  is  an  auriferous 
pyrites.  Among  the  most  noted  of  the  mines  are  the  Bahu,  Gongo  Soco,  and  Morro 
Volho,  which  although  yielding  only  from  two  to  three  oitavas  (or  eighths-  of  an  oimce) 
per  ton,  are  worked  on  a  large  scale.  The  Morro  Velho,  which  was  the  largest  gold 
mine  in  Brazil,  is  now  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  most  disastrous  fire  which  oc- 
curred there  a  few  years  ago.  Among  other  interesting  minerals,  the  rare  metal 
palladium  is  found  ,  mingled  with  some  of  the  Brazilian  gold,  and  it  was  ownig  to  the 
liberality  of  the  well-known  assayer,  Percival  Johnson,  F.E.S.,  that  the  Geological 
Society  of  London  was  for  years  enabled  to  bestow  an  annual  '  WoUaston  medal  struck 
in  palladium,  of  which  that  chemist  was  the  discoverer. 

Mines  of  North  America. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  stupendous  activity  in  the  production  of  certain  metals 
has  succeeded  to  the  unimportant  trials  which  at  intervals  used  to  be  made,  it  was 
especially  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  in  1848.  which  invited  the  attenbon  ot 
the  world  to  the  metallic  riches  of  the  Pacific  side  of  this  continent,  or  to  the  western 
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flank  of  tho  continuation  of  the  great  chain  of  mountains  which  we  have  traced  up- 
wards from  South  America. 

Almost  the  entire  quantity  of  the  gold  produced  in  California  is  obtained  from 
stream-works,  washings,  or  '  diggings,'  but  the  precious  metal  itself  has  evidently  been 
derived  from  veins  in  the  granitic  and  the  ancient  slaty  rocks  which  constitute  the 
range  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  alluvial  deposits  occupying  ancient  river-courses 
are  termed  '  deep  placers,'  whilst  those  which  have  been  re-distributed,  and  lie  near  tho 
surface,  are  called  '  shallow  placers.'  The  gold-bearing  gravels  are  usually  worked  by 
a  process  known  as  '  hydraiilic  mining.'  See  Gold.  Platinum  and  osmiridium  have 
also  been  found  hero. 

The  auriferous  tracts  extend  northward  far  into  the  British  territory,  and  are 
worked  in  British  Columbia. 

In  one  of  the  side  valleys  of  San  Jos6,  a  mine  of  quicksilver,  '  New  Almaden,'  has 
for  some  years  been  opened  upon  irregidar  and  contorted  deposits  of  cinnabar,  asso- 
ciated with  clay-slates  highly  inclined  and  similarly  contorted.  It  is  said  that  above 
10,000  cwts.  of  mercury  are  produced  here  annually. 
>  On  the  eastern  or  Atlantic  side  of  the  North  American  continent,  the  existence  of 
gold  has  long  been  known,  as  well  in  alluvium  in  Virginia,  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Canada,  as  in  veins  which  occur  at  intervals  in  the  schist  rocks  of  the  Appalachian 
chain,  and  which  have  given  rise  to  numerous  explorations. 

The  veins  appear  generally  to  course  NN.E.  and  SS.W.,  and  to  consist  mainly  of 
quartz,  often  extending  to  a  great  thickness.  Few,  however,  of  these  mines  have  been 
followed  down  to  a  depth  of  more  than  100  feet,  or  have  been  developed  on  a  con- 
tinuously large  scale. 

Lead  mines  have  bean  worked  in  distinct  veins  at  Eossie,  St.  Lawrence  County,  N.Y., 
at  Shelburne  in  New  Hampshire,  Southampton  and  Northampton,  in  Massachusetts! 
Middleton,  Connecticut,  Chester  County,  and  Wheatley  mines,  Pennsylvania ;  but  the 
most  important  are  those  opened  in  irregular  deposits  sometimes  vertical,  at  others 
horizontal,  which  distinguish  the  Silurian  limestones  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  The 
lead-bearing  region  is  87  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  5i  miles  broad  from  north 
to  south,  the  chief  centres  being  Galena,  Mineral  Point,  and  Dubuque.  The  ore 
generally  pure  galena,  occurs  with  great  irregularity.  It  occupies  only  one  zone,  about 
100  feet  in  thickness,  of  the  '  galena '  limestone,  and  hence  the  mines  have  been  but 
sliallow.  In  Missouri  an  analogous  state  of  things  occurs.  Copper  has  been  Tvorked 
at  several  mines  in  the  Atlantic  States,  in  Maryland  ;  in  New  Jersey  ;  several  localities 
in  lennessee ;  andPerkiomen  in  Pennsylvania,  where  the  veins  occur  in  new  red  sand- 
stone and  shale. 

In  1841  Mr.  Doughton,  state  geologist  for  Michigan,  first  drew  public  attention  to 
the  native  copper  of  Lake  Superior,  which  has  been  the  object  of  very  numerous 
workings,  and  has  been  produced  in  steadily  increasing  quantity. 

llie  copper  occiu-s  in  a  district  of  bedded  augitic  trap,  amygdaloid,  and  sandstone 
wi  h  conglomerate  of  the  lower  Siliman  period,  and  the  rocks  are  especially  remark- 
able lor  bearing  native  copper  with  but  little  of  the  ordinary  ores  of  that  metal 

esneSw f  "^l.? w'°'''''- ^ ? -^'^^  several  of  the  above-mentioned  locklities, 

especially  in  the  Wisconsin  district,  where  the  calamine  is  known  amono-  the  miners 

tUedSs  i  1  ^''T-'!  P^^^^^-  ----1  deposii Tn  tl 

Wx  Coun  V  Npt  "^^'^^      T^'  ^""^  °^  Pranklinite,  which  occur  in 

hebedsraoUSoTl     f^'^    Sparta  and  Stirling.    They  are  intercalated  among 

™f  vly  2^^^^""  '  '''''  ^^"^^-^^^^  ^-^'       -  ^1 - 

occur1n'numerm^«  lLjrr°"'  P.^^t'^^^l'^^ly  the  magnetic  oxide  and  hematite, 

^uplTrior  0™^!^^^^^^^^^  ^«  1-.-  — s,  and  Lake 

It  ha^a^vidTlSll^^^^^^^  '''T.  ^^r'"''''''''^  ^^^^'^^^^^     New  Hampshire, 

and  to  a  d  p    of  %  feet    llTj  ^""'^       ^/"'^  T'^^'^  ^  ^^^e^h  of  200  feet, 

mol?a:cltanfcd\V:?^  LT^ht"'^^'^^"^^ 
on  the  western  l.lnk  ^ft^o^ake  CrmS  fom^^^^ 

ness,  almost  without  mixture,  encased  in  Prnm-fn     ff     oi.^  f "  ^^^t  in  thick- 

lodo  of  ,par,7  ,r„.  «cura ;  th»  only  toe  of  tho  kind  ktwn  fn  EKSgL^nS 
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Althougli  tlio  mineral  rosourcos  of  Ciinada  are  remarkably  rich  and  varied,  mining 
operations  have  not  yot  been  adequately  carried  out.  Iron  ores  of  great  value,  chiefly 
magnetic  oxido  and  red  hajmatite,  are  abundant  in  the  Laurentian  rocks  at  several 
points  on  the  Ottawa,  along  the  Eideau  Canal,  and  near  Marmora ;  but  the  -want  of 
coal  has  prevented  their  due  development.  Good  iron  ore  is  al.so  found  in  niiiny  of 
the  eastern  townships,  and  bog  ore  has  been  smelted  at  the  Radnor  Forges,  Batisean. 
Copper  ores  are  worked  in  Huronian  rocks  on  the  north-eastern  shore  of  Lake  Huron, 
and  the  ores  of  the  eastern  townships  have  been  -worked  at  Harvey's  Hill,  in  Leeds, 
iind  at  the  Acton  mine,  now  exhausted.  Gold  workings  have  been  established  on  the 
Chaudi^ro  and  its  tributaries,  whilst  the  metal  was  at  one  time  Avorked  at  the 
Eichardson  mine,  Hastings  Co.,  -where  it  -was  found  curiously  associated  -with  ligniti* 
Veins  of  galena  are  found  in  the  Laurentian  rocks,  but  are  not  worked.  Among  the  non  ■ 
metallic  minerals  of  the  Dominion  may  be  mentioned  the  fine  deposits  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  or  apatite,  and  mica.    Petroleum  is  -widely  distributed  in  certain  localities. 

Coal  seams  of  great  value  are  actively  worked  in  tlie  provinces  of  New  Bruiis-wick 
and  Nova  Scotia ;  whilst  gold  is  yielded  by  the  quartz-veins  of  Waverley  and  other 
districts  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Before  quitting  America,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  "West  India  Islands  offer 
indications  of  mineral.  Many  cupriferous  veins  have  been  explored  in  Jamaica. 
Copper  ore  and  molybdenite  occur  at  Virgin  Gorda ;  and  Cuba  has  for  years  been 
remarkable  for  the  richness  and  abundance  of  its  copper  ores.  The  principal  mine  is 
tlie  Cobre,  worked  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  lodes,  -which  have  been  very  large  at 
shallow  depths,  course  E.  and  W.  tlirough  greenstone  and  conglomeritic  rock.  The 
Santiago  mines  have  also  yielded  a  large  amount  of  ore. 

To  E.  W.  Eaymond,  Ph.D.,  -we  are  indebted  for  the  folio-wing : — 

Professor  W.  P.  Blake,  in  a  note  to  his  '  Catalogue  of  California  Minerals,'  pointed 
out  that  the  mining  districts  of  the  Pacific  slope  are  arranged  in  parallel  zones,  fol- 
lowing the  prevailing  direction  of  the  mountain  ranges.  This  interesting  generaliza- 
tion has  been  more  fully  illustrated  and  connected  with  the  geological  history  of  the 
country  by  Mr.  Clarence  King,  -who  sums  up  the  observed  phenomena  as  follows  : — 

'  The  Pacific  coast-ranges  upon  the  -«'est  carry  quicksilver,  tin,  and  chromic  iron. 
The  next  belt  is  that  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Oregon  Cascades,  which,  npon_  their 
-west  slope,  bear  two  zones,  a  foot-hill  chain  of  copper  mines,  and  a  middle  line  of 
gold  deposits.  These  gold-veins,  and  the  resultant  placer  mines,  extend  far  into 
Alaska,  characterised  by  the  occuiTence  of  gold  in  quartz,  by  a  small  amount  of  that 
metal  -which  is  entangled  in  iron  siilphurets,  and  by  occupying  splits  in  the  upturned 
metamorphic  strata  of  the  Jurassic  age.  Lying  to  the  east  of  this  zone,  along  the 
east  base  of  the  Sierras,  and  stretching  southward  into  Mexico,  is  a  chain  of  silver 
mines,  containing  comparatively  little  base  metal,  and  frequently  included  in  volcanic 
rocks.  Through  Middle  Mexico,  Arizona,  Middle  Nevada,  and  Central  Idaho  is 
another  line  of  silver  mines,  mineralised  -with  complicated  association  of  the  base 
metals,  and  more  often  occurring  in  older  rocks.  Through  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and 
Western  Montana,  lies  another  zone  of  argentiferous  galena  lodes.  To  the  east, 
again,  the  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Montana  gold-belt  is  an  extremely 
well-defined  and  continuous  chain  of  deposits.' 

These  seven  longitudinal  zones  or  chains  of  mineral  deposits  must  not,  in  my 
opinion  be  held  to  constitute  a  complete  classification.  The  belts  of  the  coast- 
rano-e  and  the  -west  slope  of  the  Sierra  are  weR  defined,  both  geologicaUy  and  topo- 
graphicallv ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  separate  into  distinct  groups  the  occurrences 
of  gold  and  silver  of  the  Sierra.  For  instance,  the  gold  of  Eastern  Oregon,  Idaho, 
and  Western  Montana,  together  with  such  occurrences  in  Nevada  as  those  of  the 
Silver  Peak  and  New  Pass  districts,  and  nimierous  instances  of  sporadic  occurrence 
of  particular  ores  of  silver  or  argentiferous  base  metals,  cannot  be  brought  within 
the  classification  above  given.  Either  more  zones  must  be  recognised,  or  a  greater 
mineralogical  variety  must  be  acknowledged  in  those  already  laid  down.  Iho  latter 
alternative  is,  I  think,  the  more  reasonable.  According  to  the  principles  set  forth 
in  a  discussion  of  mineral  deposits  in  my  report  for  1870  >  it  appears  evident  that 
the  agencies  which  affect  the  general  constitution  of  geological  formations  are  far 
wider  in  their  operation  than  those  which  cause  the  formation  of  fissures  ;  and  that 
the  causes  influencing  the  filling  of  fissures  are  still  more  local  m  their  peculiari- 
ties t^n  tl lose  wlTch  fonn  the^fissures  themselves.  Thus  of  the  area  covered  by 
rocks  of  a  given  epoch,  more  or  less  uniform  in  lithological  character,  only  a  small 
portion  may  have^beei;  exposed  to  conditions  -"-^ng  deposits  of  useful  mnie.^^^ 
even  when  such  deposits  are  contemporaneous,  as  m  the  case  of  coal.    Still  more 

■  •  Statistics  of  Mines  and  Mining  in  the  States  and  Tcn-itories  west  of  the  Eocky  MountMns,'  by 
R.  -VV.  Raymond,  U.  S.  Commipsioner  of  Mining  Statistics. 
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limited  is  the  field  for  the  formation  of  fissures ;  but  it  must  be  freely  confessed  that 
m  the  case  before  us  the  corrugation  of  half  the  continent  into  parallel  ranges  offers 
good  grounds  for  the  expectation  of  vast  longitudinal  systems  of  fissures.  When  wo 
come  to  consider  the  filling  of  these  fissures,  however,  it  is  evident  that  the  miueralo- 
pail  character  of  tjie  vein-material  must  vary,  to  some  extent,  as  to  the  gangue,  but 
to  a  still  greater  extent  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ores.  Even  single  mines,  in  the  course 
ot  extensive  exploitation,  have  produced  ores  differing  as  widely  as  do  those  of  tho 
different  zones  enumerated  by  Mr.  King.  I  am,  in  fact,  strongly  inclined  to  consider 
Ireedom  from  base  metals,  for  instance,  a  peculiarity  due  in  many  cases  to  secondary 
processes,  and  not  to  be  relied  upon  as  cliaractcristic  for  single  veins  even,  to  say 
nothing  of  whole  groups,  districts,  and  continental  zones. 

Nevertheless,  the  generalisations  of  Professor  Blake  and  Mr.  King  on  this  subiect 
are  highly  interesting  and  valuable.  The  criticism  here  made  is  not  in  opposition  to 
their  views  so  much  as  in  qualification  of  a  possible  rash  application  on  the  part  of  the 
general  public.  The  zonal  paraUelism  does  exist,  though  in  a  somewhat  irregular 
way;  and  it  is  clearly  refernble,  as  these  writers  have  shown,  to  the  structural  fea- 
tures of  the  country,  the  leading  feature  of  which  is  the  longitudinal  trend  of  the 
mountain  ranges.  l,xcuu  ui  mo 

Subordinate  to  this  trend  (or,  more  strictly,  resiUting  from  the  same  causes  as 
produced  It)  appear  the  predominant  longitudinal  strike  of  the  grearoutcrops  of 
sedimentary  rocks,  the  longitudinal  axes  of  granite  outbiu-sts,  and  finaHv  the 
ongitudinal  vents  of  lava-overflows  and  the  arrangement  of  vdcanos  in  similar 
lines.  It  IS  evident  that  in  crossing  the  country  from  east  to  weS  we  traveSe  a 
series  of  different  formations;  while,  by  foUowing  routes  parallel  ^h  thlTain 
"^Mr  SrS-r  ^T^^^"P°^  the  continuous  outcrops  of  th^e  same  gTnera  age 

Mr  King  distinguishes  m  the  history  of  the  entire  Cordillera  two  veviocU  of 
distui-bance,  which  have  been  accompanied  by  the  rending  of  mounta7n  cE  and 

actioT'  rjf/^"°''"'  .^"'^  ^^"1^  conditi2  of  StJric 

action,  thermal  springs,  and  the  generation  of  acid  P-a<!P«         rr^^i^iv  7"**""^ 

are  gaps  of  no  little  significance  dvnam^P^lW  ttl^  T  ^^".^^^^  ^  J^dicate  that  there 
geological  record.    At  aU  eTents'  th^^SJ  nf      ^^^P^^og^^^^lly.     this  part  of  the 

sumally  that  of  the  forltrS  ^an?  m  ^^^^^^^^^^^^  TJ'"''  ^P^" 

Jurass  c  rather  than  Jurassic  •  «r,r1  r.Li  fi  i  li  —  d®P°S'<^«)  "^^^  m  some  sense  post- 

speaksof  itinanX';Sge'ar.ir^^^^^^  "^^^"^  -1- 

incW  L'Thfgiti?;^  tWWst  S Vhit'  ^^^^  -'-"7 

stratified  groupfor  in  the  met nZil    i  1  '''^''J^P^^'^^  the  upheaval  of  the  earlier 
those  which  occupy  planes  ofsSSon  n^' °'      "Jurassic  strata  ;  secondly 
dip  and  strike  of  tL^ount^l^o^^^^^  tJ^f  following  in  general  the 

of  fissure-veins.    Tho  veWof  tit  V^L  -  ^  ^  "'"^P^^t^  the  indications 

many  gold-veins  of  CaSnTa,  tL  irb:;rinfn?;'r'°  '"'"^'^^^  ^^P^ ' 

the  second.    The  White  Pine  diKt        2^  ^"^^^      illustrations  of 

inclosed  conformably  betweerstmto  of  I^Lr'      -'^'P?'''^'^^  to  be 

minent  example  of  the  groups  coSriSd  '^7^  •  i«  declared  to  be  a  '  pro- 

We  have  hitherto  supposed  JheTrll-^  ^-^'^  ^"^^^^ ' 

limestone  at  White  PiK  be  deep.'^S^^  overlying  the  argentiferous 

racter  seems  to  be  demonstrated  brMrlrnolfm±T^^ 

is  the  assignment  of  these  deposits  to  twSSd  of  fT  V'T]'^^^^  important 
^  Mr.  King  appears  here  to  include  in  one  g^^^^^^^^  tlif 

'Base  Range,' as  well  as  '  Treasury  Hill '  •  yft 2  ttviS^J^-  l-  ^J""^  "^^Vosits,  tho 
gical  character  is  worthy  of  regard.    The  deSitl  of  T^l?  distinction  in  mineralo- 
trom  base  metals;  and  it  seems  to  me  ttt  inThetr  «  Z  ^l]^ 
a  secondaiy  action,  which  has  concentrated  and^coSbined  'S;:^^^^^:  ^ 

P«^.^,r on .  Minin.  Indus,,  of  t,c  United  States  Geolo^ca,  ,.«on  of  tho  Portiel 
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older  deposits.  It  should  bo  added,  liowcver,  that  alLhough  the  chlorides  of  Treasury 
Hill  are  as  pure  as  those  of  Lauder  Hill,  they  do  not  appear,  like  the  latter,  to  yield 
in  deptli  to  such  silver  ores  as  characterize  the  fissure-veins  of  Reese-river  district 
— ruLy-silver,  for  instance.    Nor  are  they  fissure-veins,  so  far  as  wo  can  now  decide. 

To  the  tertiary  period  of  orographical  disturbance  are  referred  the  volcanic  over- 
flows and  tho  veins  wholly  or  partly  inclosed  in  volcanic  rocks.  Under  this  head 
Mr.  King  classes  many  important  veins  of  Mexico,  several  of  those  which  border  tlie 
Colorado  river  in  the  United  States,  and,  in  general,  that  zone  which  lies  along  the 
eastern  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  The  Conistock  lode  is  adduced  as  the  most  pro- 
minent example  Qf  this  type,  and  the  Owyhee  district  in  Idaho  is  also  referred  to  it, 
because,  although  in  granite,  it  presents  a  series  of  volcanic  dykes,  which  appear  to 
prove,  by  the  manner  of  their  intersections  with  the  quartz  lodes,  that  the  latter  are' 
of  tertiary  origin.  It  will  be  seen  that  although  the  extent  and  number  of  the  de- 
posits of  this  class  are  inferior  to  those  of  the  earlier  period,  they  include  some  of  the 
most  brilliant  instances  in  the  history  of  mining.  As  Mr.  King,  however,  points 
out,  many  of  the  veins  which  are  wholly  inclosed  in  the  older  rocks  may  never- 
theless be  dxie  to  this  later  period  of  disturbance.  Nor  does  he  ignore  the  bearing 
of  this  thought  on  his  determination  of  tlie  early  period  as  Jurassic.  He  confesses 
that  in  more  recent  strata,  formed  from  debris  of  Jurassic  rocks,  ore-bearing  pebbles 
have  not  been  found ;  but  he  regards  this  fact  as  a  piece  of  negative  evidence  merely. 

The  distribution  of  mineral  deposits  east  of  the  Eocky  mountains  follows  somewhat 
diflferent  laws.  Here  we  have  but  one  longitudinal  range,  that  of  the  Alleghanies, 
which  is  accompanied  by  a  gold-bearing  zone  of  irregular  extent  and  value.  In  the 
Southern  States  the  strata  flanking  this  range  present  a  remarkable  variety  of  mineral 
deposits.  On  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Eocky  mountains,  again,  occurs  what  may 
perhaps  be  denominated  a  zone  or  longitudinal  series  of  coal-fields.  But  between 
these  mountain  boundaries  the  geological  formations  of  the  country  cluster,  as  it  were, 
around  centres  or  basins.  We  have  such  a  group  in  Michigan,  another  in  the  Middle 
States,  and  a  third  in  the  South-west. 

The  deposits  of  the  different  metals,  ores,  and  useful  minerals,  in  the  country  east 
of  the  Eocky  mountains,  vary  widely  in  age.  The  ores  of  gold,  copper,  and  iron,  in 
the  pre-Silurian  schists  of  the  south ;  the  galena  and  cobalt  ores  of  the  south-west,  and 
the  copper  ores  of  Lake  Superior,  in  the  lower  Silurian  rocks ;  the  argillaceous  iron 
ores  of  New  York,  and  other  States  west  of  New  York,  in  the  upper  Silurian,  and  the 
salines  of  the  same  groiip  ;  the  bitumen,  salt,  coal,  and  iron  ores  of  the  Subcarbon- 
iferous ;  the  coal  and  iron  of  the  Carboniferous  ;  the  coal,  copper,  and  barytes  of  the 
Triassic ;  the  lignites  of  the  Cretaceous ;  and  the  fossil  phosphates  of  the  Tertiary 
period  ;  are  instances  which  may  serve  to  show  how  great  is  this  variety.  It  is  not 
within  the  province  of  this  paper  to  discuss  the  mineral  deposits  of  the  Mississippi 
basin,  the  Appalachian  chain,  or  the  Atlantic  coast.  I  shall  content  myself  witli 
brief  mention  of  two  points.  The  first  is  the  greater  relative  age  of  the  metalliferous 
deposits  as  compared  with  those  of  the  inland  basin  and  the  Pacific  slope.  On  this 
side  the  period  of  greatest  activity  in  such  formations  was  over  before  it  began  in  the 
west.  The  great  gold  and  silver  deposits  beyond  the  Eocky  mountains  appear  to  be 
post-Devonian,  post-Jurassic,  and  even  Tertiary  in  their  origin.  The  vast  volcanic 
activity  which  affected  so  wide  an  area  in  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idahb,  and 
Nevada,  is  not  represented  in  the  east. 

The  other  point  is  the  peculiar  relative  position  of  our  coal  and  iron  deposits. 
This  was  eloquently  described  by  Mr.  Abrams  Hewitt,  United  States  Commissioner 
to  the  Paris  Exposition,  in  his  iadmirable  review  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  of  the 
world.    I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  his  forcible  words : — 

'  The  position  of  the  coal-measures  of  the  United  States  suggests  the  idea  of  a 
gigantic  bowl  filled  with  treasure,  the  outer  rim  of  which  skirts  along  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  thence,  returning  by  the  plains  which  lie  at  the  eastern  base 
of  the  Eocky  mountains,  passes  by  the  gi-eat  lakes  to  tho  place  of  beginning,  on  the 
borders  of  Pennsylrania  and  New  York.  The  rim  of  the  basin  is  filled  with  exhaust- 
less  stores  of  iron  ores  of  every  variety,  and  of  tho  best  quality.  In  seeking  tho 
natural  channels  of  water-communication,  whether  on  the  north,  east,  south,  or  west, 
the  coal  must  cut  this  metalliferous  rim  ;  and,  in  its  turn,  the  iron  ore  may  be  carrml 
back  to  the  coal,  to  be  used  in  conjimction  with  the  carbouiferoiis  ores,  which  are 
quite  as  abundant  in  the  United  States  as  they  are  in  England,  but  hitlierto  have 
been  left  unwrought,  in  consequence  of  the  cheaper  rate  of  procuring  the  richer  ores 
from  the  rim  of  the  basin.  Along  the  Atlantic  slope,  in  the  highland  range  from  the 
borders  of  the  Hudson  river  to  the  state  of  Georgia,  a  dist^vnco  of  1,000  miles,  is 
found  tho  great  magnetic  range,  traversing  seven  entire  States  in  its  lengtl:  and 
course.  Parallel  with  this,  in  the  great  limestone  valley  which  hes  along  the  margin 
of  the  coal-field,  are  the  brown  haematites,  in  such  quantities  at  some  points,  espe- 
cially in  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama,  as  to  fairiy  stagger  tho  imagination. 
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And,  finally,  in  tlie  coal-basiii  is  a  stratum  of  red  fossiliferous  ore,  beginning  in  a 
eoniparatiyely  thin  seam  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  terminating  in  the  state  of 
Alabama  in  a  bed  15  feet  in  thickness,  over  which  tlie  horseman  may  ride  for  more 
than  100  miles.  "Westward,  in  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  is-  reached  that  wonderful 
iiinge  of  red  oxide  of  iron,  which,  in  mountains  rising  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  sur- 
face, or  in  bods  beneath  tlie  soil,  culminates  at  Lake  Superior  in  deposits  of  ore  which 
excite  the  wonder  of  all  beholders  ;  and  returning  thence  to  the  Atlantic  slope,  in  the 
Adirondacks  of  New  York,  is  a  vast,  undeveloped  region,  watered  by  rivers  whose 
beds  are  of  iron,  and  traversed  by  mountains  whose -foundations  are  laid  upon  tho 
same  material.  In  and  among  the  coal-beds  tliomselves  are  found  scattered  deposits 
of  hematite  and  fossiliferous  ores,  which,  by  their  proximity  to  the  coal,  have  in- 
augiu'ated  the  iron  industry  of  our  day.' 

Mines  of  Austiulia. 

Victoria  is  essentially  a  gold-producing  colony,  extensive  mining  operations  having 
for  many  years  been  systematically  carried  on  not  only  in  the  alluvial  ch-ifts  and  deep 
'  leads,'  but  also  in  the  auriferous  quartz-reefs  which  coiirse  through  lower  Silurian  rocks. 
Silver  ores  have  been  worked  by  the  St.  Arnaud  Silver  Mines  Comimny.  Stream-tin,' 
in  the  form  of  '  black-sand,'  is  frequently  found  in  connection  with  the  alluvial  gold[ 
and  veins  of  tin  ore  liave  also  been  discovered.  Copper  and  lead,  though  found  in 
the  colony,  are  not  abundant ;  nor  is  the  iron  worked,  although  in  the  form  of 
titaniferous  iron-sand  it  eiljoys  a  wide  distribution.  Mining  for  coal  lias  been 
attempted  at  "Western  Port,  Cape  Otway,  and  at  some  other  localities;  but  a  Board 
recently  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  coal-producing  resources  of  the  colony  have 
reported  unfavourably.    A  thick  deposit  of  lignite  has  been  worked  at  Lai  Lai. 

South  Australia  is  remarkably  rich  in  copper,  tho  Burra  Burra  mines  being  cele- 
brated for  their  production  of  malachite,  or  green  carbonate.  Several  copper  mines 
are  also  established  on  Yorke's  Peninsula,  and  are  notable  for  yielding  the  oxychloride 
of  copper,  or  atacamite.  Among  the  principal  copper  mines  may  be  mentioned  the 
VVallaroo,_  the  Kapunda  and  Moonta  mines.  The  colony  also  possesses  magnificent 
iron  ores  in  the  form  of  magnetite  and  rod  and  brown  haematite,  but  they  are  not  yet 
worked  to  any  extent.  Gold,  silver,  and  bismuth,  are  to  be  mentioned  among  the 
useful  mmerals  of  South  Australia. 

In  New  South  Wales  coal-measures  are  worked  at  Newcastle,  WoUongang,  and 
Hartley.  Oil-shales  are  also  wrought  at  some  of  these  localities,  and  distilled  for 
sake  of  the  kerosine  oil  which  they  yield.  The  iron  of  the  colony  is  not  yet  largely 
worked.  Copper  mines  are  opened  up  to  a  limited  extent,  and  gold  mining  is  not 
neglected.  _  Valuable  deposits  of  tin  ore  were  discovered  in  the  Northern  districts  of 
the  colony  in  1870,  and  are  being  actively  developed.  The  tin  extends  into  the  ad- 
jacent colony  of  Queensland. 

Queensland  is  rich  in  coal,  some  of  which  appears  to  be  of  paleozoic  and  some  of 
mesozoic  age.  Gold  IS  worked  both  in  reefs  and  in  aUimal  deposits.  Copper  ores 
are  mined  at  Peaks  Down  and  Mount  Perry  ;  and  the  iron  ores  have  recently  received 
attention  whilst  the  discovery  of  tin  is  being  eagerly  followed  up  by  the  miner, 
of  UiL  colMy°^'''^^^'       °^    ^"^^        ^°  enumerated  among  the  mineral  products 

Bis<5inff '7nit  ^'"^  """^  ^'''''1  ""^T-^^^  neighbourhood  of  Mount 

^    i-f     •  the  Mersey  river  and  elsewhere  ;  some  of  the  Tasmanian 

A  i.,  r    'tT''"""'  '"''^  ^"^^  antWtic,  whilst  other  varieties  are  merely  lignite. 
A  peculiar  bituminous  substance,  known  as  Tasmanite,  occurs  on  the  Mersey."^  " 

some '^.-i?.  of  H,''  '\         """''f  '^^''^^'^^  ^'-^^  ^^^'^  successfully  worked  in 

tlm  khwan  J  fi^^^^^^  gold-fields.    Bituminous  coal  occurs  in 

T«fnn.l       f  •     /     '"^^".'^  in  the  North  and  Middle 

tl  i^..  w^n     flT  ^"tl^  ^  fossil  g^™  or  rctmite.    Copper  ores  occur  in 

T    T      the  Dunti  Mountain,  and  titaniferous  iron-sand  skirts  the  shore  of 

a^WMjldf "  ^^^''^  chrome  iron  ore, 

Ox  SOME  OTHER  LESS  KNOWN  MiNE  COUNTRIES. 

The  islands  of  Cyprus  and  Negropont,  in  the  Mediterranean,  were  celebrated  in 
former  hmes,  for  their  copper  m  nes  ;  and  several  islands  of  the  Archipelago  Sesented 
go  d  mines  now  abandoned.    The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  Macedonia  ?nf  See 
Ihc  mountonsof  Servia  and  Albania  contain  iron  mines;  and  lead  mines  occur  in 
fn  A  ^°  provinces  of  European  Turkey.  The  silver  mines  of  Lai^rTum 

in  Attica,  used  in  early  t.mes  to  form  a  most  important  source  of  revenue  to  Sen  ' 
These  are  now  being  partially  reworked.    Mines  of  silver  ore.  with  galena!  at  stui 
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•worked  at  Keban  Maden  and  Ghximush  IClianoli  in  Asia  Minor ;  wLilBt  that  of  copper  at 
Arghaneb  Madon,  in  the  Tanrus,  yields  a  large  supply  of  the  ores  of  that  metal,  which 
are  rofinod  at  Tocat.  Some  also  occur  in  Arabia  and  in  Persia ;  and  in  the  territories 
round  the  Caucasus.  Persia  has  mines  of  argentiferous  lead  a  few  leagues  from 
Ispahan  ;  and  Natolia,  or  Asia  Minor,  furnishes  orpiment  and  chrome  iron  ore. 

Tliibet  passes  for  being  rich  in  gold  and  silver  mines.  China  produces  a  great 
quantity  of  iron  and  mercury.  The  copper  mines  of  this  empire  lie  principally  in  tlie 
province  of  Yu-Nan  and  the  island  Formosa.  Japan,  likewise,  possesses  copper  mines 
in  the  provinces  of  Kjjunack  and  Sarunga.  They  seem  to  be  abundant;  and  are  now 
being  explored.  Japan  presents,  moreover,  mines  of  quicksilver,  also  mines  of  gold, 
silver,  tin,  red  sulphide  of  arsenic,  &c.  But  in  China,  as  in  Europe,  coal  is  the  most 
important  of  the  mining  products.  This  combustible  is  explored,  especially  in  the 
environs  of  Pekin,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  empire.    See  Coat. 

Iron  mines  exist  in  several  points  of  the  Burman  empire,  and  of  Hindostan.  Near 
Madras,  there  exist  excellent  ores  of  sparry  iron,  and  black  oxide,  analogous  to  the 
Swedish  ores.  The  islands  of  Macassar,  Borneo,  and  Timor,  include  copper  mines. 
The  tin  obtained  from  the  islands  of  Banca  and  Billiton,  and  from  the  peninsula 
of  Malacca,  and  several  other  points  of  Southern  Asia,  proceeds  entirely  from  the 
washing  of  sands.  The  same  is  undoubtedly  true  of  the  gold  furnished  by  the 
Philippine  Isles,  Borneo,  &c.  It  appears,  however,  that  mines  of  gold  and  silver  are 
Avorked  in  the  island  of  Sumatra. 

In  Africa,  large  quantities  of  gold  are  washed  by  the.  natives  from  the  alluvium. 
Some  interest  has  recently  been  excited  by  the  discovery  of  gold-fields  in  South  Africa, 
near  the  frontier  of  the  Transvaal  Kepublic. 

Near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  Namaqualand,  numerous  indications  of  copper  ore 
are  met  with,  which,  in  a  few  instances  only,  have  led  to  the  opening  of  remunerative 
mines.  At  Bembi,  near  Ambriz,  a  powerfiU  vein  of  malachite  has  been  rudely  worked 
by  the  negi'o  chiefs,  and  is  now  lecased  to  an  English  company  by  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment. It  is  asserted  that  a  great  deal  of  copper  exists  in  Abyssinia.  On  the  banks  of 
the  Senegal,  the  Moors  and  the  Pouls  fabricate  iron  in  travelling  forges.  They  employ 
as  the  ore  the  richest  portions  of  a  ferruginous  sandstone,  which  seems  to  be  a  very 
modern  formation.  Morocco  appears  to  contain  ores  of  various  metals ;  and  Algeria, 
since  it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Erench,  has  given  rise  to  active  explorations, 
among  which  may  especially  be  mentioned  the  copper  mines  of  Tenes. 

For  a  description  of  the  South  African  diamond  mines,  see  Diamond, 

Mixes  of  the  CAiCAHEOtrs  Motiktains  of  England. 

The  limestone  formation  immediately  subjacent  to  the  coal-measures,  or  the  car- 
boniferous limestone,  constitutes  almost  alone  several  mountainous  regions  of  England 
and  "Wales ;  in  which  three  districts  very  rich  in  lead  mines  deserve  to  be  noted. 

The  first  of  these  districts,  Alston  Moor,  comprehends  the  upper  parts  of  the  valleys 
of  the  Tyne,  the  Wear,  and  the  Tees,  in  the  counties  of  Cumberland,  Durham,  and 
York  Its  principal  mines  are  situated  near  the  small  town  of  Alston,  m  Cumberland. 
The  veins  of  galena  which  form  the  object  of  the  workings,  traverse  alternate  beds 
of  limestone,  shale,  and  sandstone ;  and  are  very  remarkable  for  their  becoming 
suddenly  thin  and  impoverished  on  passing  from  the  limestone  into  the  shale  or  sand- 
stone; and  for  resuming  their  richness,  and  usual  size,  on  returning  into  the  hme- 
stone  The  exploitations  are  situated  in  the  flanks  of  considerably  high  hills,  bare  ot 
wood,  and  almost  wholly  covered  with  marshy  heaths.  The  waters  are  drawn  off  by 
long  kdit-levels ;  and  the  ores  are  dragged  out  by  horses  to  the  day.  The  galena  ex- 
tracted from  these  mines  is  smelted  by  means  of  coal  and  a  little  peat,  in  furnaces  of 
Sch  construction.  The  lead  is  very  poor  in  silver ;  but  most  of  ^f.  ™  t-^o^jj 
by  the  Pattinson  process.  The  mines  of  this  district  produce  annually  about  25,000 
tons  of  lead.  Copper  ores  have  been  raised,  although  not  m  large  quantity,  frcm  a 
vei^  strong  vein,  containing  chiefly  iron  pyi-ites  and  some  galena,  about  six  miles 

'°  ThiT?i?o?if  boiinded  by  the  Cross  Eell  range  on  the  west,  and  extends  south- 
waid  to  Z  Yorkshire  valleys  of  Swaledale,  Arkendale,  ^<^-'^^Jj''^^^^^^ 
numerous  lead  mines  are  worked  under  very  similar  circumstances.    Tlie  ^Lorksliire 
mines  yielded  in  1856,  8,986  tons  of  lead.  TiArhv^^blrf.  ind  in  the 

The  second  metalliferous  district  lies  in  the  northern  Pj^.^^  ^^.^'^J^^'i^J,^- 
conterminous  parts  of  the  neighbouring  counties.    The  distncte  c<vlled  h^^^^^^^^  and 
King's-Eicld  are  the  richest  in  workable  deposits.    The  '''''^if^J'l^^^^^^ 
getthig  exhausted;  they  are  very  numerous,  but  in  g^"^™^.  i^^^^^'^^^-^/t^^^ 
ialena  extracted  f^om  them  is  treated  with  coal  in  ^f^^^^.^™^^^^^^ 
Bilver  is  very  small  in  quantity.    They  yield  annually  o,000  tons  of  lead,  with  a 
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certain  quantity  of  calamine,  and  a  Httlo  copper  ore.  At  Ecton,  in  North  Staffordshire, 
a  remarkably  rich  copper  mine  was  worked  in  the  last  century,  at  the  intersection  of 
several  veins,  in  the  midst  of  very  contorted  beds  of  grey  and  black  limestone. 

The  veins  of  both  the  above  districts  are  noted  for  the  beauty  of  the  fluor,  calc- 
spar,  and  other  crystallised  minerals  accompanying  the  galena ;  and  those  of  Derby- 
shire, also,  for  the  thinning  or  partial  interruption  -which  they  suffer  in  crossing  the 
'  toailstone,'  a  rock  of  igneous  origin,  which  is  interstratified  with  the  limestone. 
Besides  the  lodes  or  '  rake-veins,'  the  less  normal  forms  of  repository  termed  '  flats ' 
and  '  pipe-veins '  yield  in  both  these  districts  large  amounts  of  ore. 

The  third  metalliferous  district  is  situated  in  Flintshire  and  Denbighshire,  counties 
forming  the  N.E.  part  of  Wales.  Next  to  Alston  Moor  this  is  the  most  productive ; 
furnishing  annually  nearly  6,000  tons  of  lead,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  calamine.  The 
galena  is  smelted  in  reverberatory  furnaces,  and  affords  a  lead  far  from  rich  in  silver, 
wliich  was  therefore  seldom  subjected  to  cupellation,  until  the  introduction  of  Pattin- 
f^on's  process  of  desilverising.  The  lodes,  coursing  E.  and  W.,  are  intersected  by 
seversil  great  cross  veins,  which  may  be  traced  for  many  miles,  and  only  exceptionally 
j-ield  ore.  None  of  the  lead  veins  appear  to  be  prolonged  into  the  subjacent  slate 
rocks.    At  the  Orme's  Head,  cupriferous  veins  have  also  been  worked  in  the  limestone. 

Mine.s  of  galena  and  calamine  have,  from  a  very  early  period,  been  worked  in  the 
Mendip  Hills,  to  the  south  of  Bristol,  but  are  now  almost  entirely  idle. 

Besides  the  metallic  mines  just  enumerated,  the  formation  of  the  metalliferous  lime- 
stone presents,  in  England,  especially  in  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Cumber- 
land, seams  of  coal,  generally  very  thin  and  anthracitic.  Ear  more  important  are  the 
red  and  brown  oxides  of  iron,  which  this  formation  yields  in  vast  quantity ;  the  brown 
ore  in  beds  and  veins  in  Alston  Moor ;  haematite  of  the  richest  kind,  in  irregular 
deposits,  near  Whitehaven,  Cumberland,  and  at  Ulverstone,  Lancashire ;  in  less  im- 
portant repositories  in  Derbyshire,  Flintshire,  and  on  the  flanks  of  the  Mendip  Hills  ; 
and,  lastly,  excellent  brown  peroxide  in  the  upper  limestone  environing  the  Forest  of 
Dean,  where  it  occupies  a  series  of  devious  caverns  and  holes  lying  more  or  less  in  the 
same  plane.  Appearances  of  the  same  kind,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  fringe  the  southern 
side  of  the  South  Welsh  coal-field. 


Mines  of  the  later  Eock  FonMATioxs. 

The  most  important  mines  of  what  used  to  be  termed,  in  the  earlier  days  of  geology', 
the  Secondary  rocks,  and  perhaps  of  all  mineral  formations  whatsoever,  are  those 
worked  in  the  most  ancient  strata  of  that  division,  in  the  coal-measures.  Since,  how- 
ever, the  organic  contents  of  the  rocks  have  been  more  fully  studied  and  compared, 
the  coal-measures  have  been  classed  with  the  Palaeozoic  systems,  and  that  supposed 
Ijne  of  demarcation  between  them  and  the  older  strata  already  treated  of,  can  only  be 
retained  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  and  as  marldng  in  most  countries  a  great  change 
m  the  character  of  the  mineral  contents  as  we  ascend  in  the  geological  scale. 

The  British  islands,  France  and  Germany,  frequently  present  ranges  of 'the  older 
rocks,  upon  the  flanks  of  which,  sometimes  unconformably,  repose  the  deposits  of  coal, 
llio  principal  of  these  have  become  great  centres  of  manufacture;  for  Newcastle, 
i^irmingham,  Glasgow,  Sheffield,  St.  Etienne,  &c.,  owe  their  prosperity  and  their 
rapid  enlargement  to  the  coal  raised  as  it  were  at  their  gates  in  enormous  quantities. 
Lancashire,  Wales  Belgium,  and  Silesia,  owe  equally  to  their  extensive  collieries  a 
great  portion  oi  their  activity,  their  wealth,  and  their  population.  Other  coal  dis- 
tricts less  rich  or  mined  on  a  less  extensive  scale,  have  procured  for  their  inhabitants 
less  distinguished,  but  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  advantages ;  such,  for  example,  in 
Great  Britain,  are  Derbyshire  Cheshire,  Shropshire,  Warwickshire,  the  environs  of 
Bristol  &c.;  some  parts  of  Ireland;  in  France,  Litry,  department  of  Calvados, 
Comanteric  Alais,le_Creuzot,&c.;  in  Ehine  Prussia,  Saarbriick,  and  Westphalia 
and  several  localities  in  Saxony,  Bohemia,  Spain,  Portugal,  the  United  States,  &c. 

We  need  not  enter  here  into  ampler  details  on  coalmines;  these  particulars  arc 
given  in  the  article  Coal.  ^ 

,  Nature  has  frequently  deposited  close  to  the  coal,  an  ore,  whose  intrinsic  value  alone 
iH  very  small,  but  whose  abundance  in  the  noighbourliood  of  fuel  becomes  oxtremclv 
prccioiis  to  man;  we  allude  to  the  clay-ironstone  of  the  coal-measures.  It  is  ex- 
tracted in  enormous  quantities  from  the  coal-fields  of  Scotland,  Yorkshire,  Stafford- 
shire, feliropshire  and  South  Wales.  Much  of  it  is  also  raised  f;om  the  coa  -Sa  of 
■Silosia  and  of  Westphalia,  nit  few  c^^^^^^^  entirely  defici  en   of  it 

The  iron  works  of  England,  which  are  supplied  in  great  part  from  this  ironstone 
EoiSpStn?     "  '""""^        comWe'six  million^ Ld  a  iTf 

The  shale,  or  slato-clay,  of  the  coal-measuros  contains  sometimes  a  very  large  quan- 
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tity  of  pyrites,  'which  decomposing  by  the  action  of  the  air,  -with  or  without  artificial 
heat,  prodiicos  sulphate  of  iron,  and  sulphate  of  alumina,  whence  copperas  and  alum 
are  mamifactured  in  groat  abundance. 

The  calcareous  formation  ■which  sunnounts  the  coal-measures,  called  by  geologists 
Zechsteiu,  raagnesian  limestone,  and  older  Alpine  limestone,  contains  different  deposits 
of  metallic  ores ;  the  most  celebrated  being  the  cupreous  schist  of  Mansfeld,  a  stratum 
of  slightly  calcareous  slate,  from  a  few  inches  to  2  feet  thick,  containing  copper  pyrites 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  afford  2  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  ore  of  an  argentiferou.s 
copper.  This  thin  layer  displays  itself  in  the  north  of  Germany  over  a  length  of  eighty 
leagues,  from  the  shores  of  the  Elbe  to  the  banks  of  the  Ehine.  Notwithstanding  its 
thinness  and  relative  poverty,  skilful  miners  have  contrived  to  establish,  on  different 
points  of  this  slate,  a  number  of  important  explorations,  the  most  considerable  being 
in  the  territory  of  Mansfeld,  particularly  near  Kothcnburg.  They  produce  annually 
2,000  tons  of  copper,  and  20,000  marcs  of  silver.  We  may  also  mention  those  of 
Hossia,  situated  near  Prankonberg,  Bieber,  and  Eiegelsdorf  _  In  the  latter,  the 
cupreous  schist  and  its  accompanying  strata  are  traversed  by  veins  of  cobalt,  mined 
by  the  same  system  of  underground  workings  as  the  schist.  These  operations  are 
considerable;  they  extend,  in  the  direction  of  the  strata,  through  a  length  of  8,700 
yards,  and  penetrate  down-wards  to  a  very  great  depth.  Three  galleries  of  efflux  are 
to  be  observed  ;  two  of  which  pour  their  waters  into  the  Fulde,  and  the  third  into  thc 
Verra.  These  mines  have  been  in  acti-^nty  since  the  year  1530.  Analogoxis  mines 
exist  near  Saalfeld  in  Thuringia.  _  ... 

A  very  remarkable  deposit  of  the  same  period,  whence  geologists  have  given  tins 
formation  the  name  of  Permian,  occurs  in  the  Eussian  government  of  Perm,  the  sand- 
stones containing  disseminated  particles  of  copper  ore,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  carbonate, 
to  the  distance  of  400  or  500  wersts  from  the  chain  of  the  Oural.  Some  of  the  thick 
llaggy  grey  grits  contain  as  much  as  2|  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  the  imperial  zavods 
nenr  Perm  are  stated  to  yield  260  tons  annually  from  this  source.  _ 

To  the  same  geological  formation  must  probably  be  referred  the  limestone  which 
contains  the  sparry  iron  mine  of  Schmalkalden  at  the  western  foot  of  Thuringerwald, 
where  there  has  been  explored  from  time  immemorial  a  considerable  mass  of  this  ore, 
known  by  the  name  of  Stahlberg.  The  working  has  been  executed  in  the  most 
in-egular  manner,  and  has  opened  up  enormous  excavations  ;  whence  disastrous  'runs 
have  taken  place  in  the  mines. 

At  Tarnowitz,  14  leagues  S.E.  of  Oppeln  in  Siberia,  the  zechstcm  contains,  m  some 
of  its  strata,  consideraljle  quantities  of  galena  and  calamine;  into  which  mines  have 
been  opened,  that  yield  annuallyfrom  600  to  700  tons  of  lead,  1,000  to  1,100  marcs  ot 
silver,  and  much  calamine.  Mines  of  argentiferous  lead  are  noticed  at  Olkutcti  ana 
Jawornoin  Gallicia,  about  6  leagues  N.E.  of  Cracow,  and  15  leagues  E.N.K  ot  iarno- 
-vvitz  Prom  their  position  these  have  been  referred  to  the  same  period,  ilie  im- 
portant lead  mines  of  Villach  and  Bleiberg  in  Carinthia  have  been  shown  by  tlie 
Austrian  geologists  to  belong  to  a  rather  more  recent  formation,  whilst  several  minor 
lead-bearing  localities  of  the  same  province  occur  in  the  Hallstadt  limestone  (Upper 
Trias),  and  GaUthal  limestone  (carboniferous).  r^i  „  „„f„  \„ 

There  has  been  discovered  near  Confolcns  in  the  department  of  ?a  C/mente,  m  a 
secondary  limestone,  calcareous  beds,  and  particularly  subordinate  beds  of  quar  z, 
which  contain  considerable  quantities  of  galena.  At  F^eac  also,  m  the  department 
of  le  Lot,  deposits  of  galena,  blende,  and  calamine  occur  in  a  secondary  limestone  At 
la  Voulte,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ehone,  there  is  mined,  in  the  lower  courses  of  the  lime- 
stones th;t  constitute  a  great  portion  of  the  department  of  the  Ardeche,  a  powerful 

^''itliedtoTe  supposed  that  it  is  in  the  zechsteiu,  or  in  the  sandstones  and  trap  rocks 
of  nearly  the  same^ge,  that  the  four  great  deposits  of  the  sulphm:et  of  mercury,  of 
pl^m«^.,  ^^^««cZc.,andi?.~..?/c«  are  mined,  but  -f^^f  J^^J] 
vations  would  place  some  of  them,  at  least,  in  rocks  contemporaneous  with  the  coal 

"'SnaSiwSSaratestheZ.^..ei.^ 

New  Ecd  Sandstone  and  Eed  Marl  in  England,  and  J^^^^'tF-'^^'^'^^^^^^^^ 

Reaper  in  Germany,  presents  hardly  any  inipoi-tant  mines  j^^^^^^^^^^ 

which  enrich  it  in  Cheshire,  and  in  many  parts  of  '^^'^f  ^.^"tf^  ^^^^^^^ 

of  Salzburg  belong  to  a  formation  somewhat  higher,  and       ^^^^r  in  ?  dite  The 

and  of  Transylvania,  as  well  as  of  Cardona  in  Spain,  .'tf  ^nd^  a 

copper-bearing  sandstones  of  Alderlej/  Edge,  in  J"^ 

Mechcrnich,  in  Ehenish  Prussia,  galena  is  worked  in  a  conglomerate  belonging 

^  xJTlSoLn  contains  very  pyritons  lignites  and  shales,  which  are  mined  in  many 
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places,  and  particularly  at  Whitby  aud  Guisborough  in  Yorkshire,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  alum  and  copperas. 

Within  tho  last  few  years,  most  important  beds  of  stratified  iron  ore  have  been 
■worked  in  the  marlstone,  or  middle  lias  in  Cleveland,  in  the  north  of  Yorkshire. 

Strata  of  iron  ore  also  occur  in  the  overlying  oolitic  limestones,  in  Yorkshire,  Nor- 
thamptonshire, and  other  parts  of  England.  The  same  formations  have  in  France 
long  been  noted  for  tho  supply  of  largo  quantities  of  iron  ore. 

_  The  Lower  Greensand  beneath  the  chalk  formation  is  often  so  strongly  imbued  with 
iron  as  to  have  led  in  former  times  to  extensive  mining  operations  and  iron  smelting  in 
the  soutli-eastern  part  of  England.  Since  the  general  introduction  of  railways,  attempts 
have  again  been  made  to  utilise  those  iron  deposits. 

The  lowest  beds  of  the  chalk  contain  iron  pyrites,  which  has  become  the  object  of 
an_  important  exploration  at  Vissans,  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Pas-de- Calais,  where 
It  IS  converted  into  sulphate  of  iron.  The  waves  turn  the  nodules  out  of  their  bed, 
aud  roll  them  on  the  shore,  where  they  are  picked  up. 

If  the  chalk  be  poor  in  useful  minerals,  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  tertiary 
lormation  above  it;  for  it  contains  important  mines.  In  it  are  explored  numerous 
beds  ot  lignite  (wood-coal),  and  from  some  of  these  lignite  deposits,  also,  yellow  amber 
^s  extracted  The  iron  mines  of  the  north-east  of  Ireland,  previously  noticed,  are  in 
deposits  of  basalt  of  miocene  age. 

_  The  other  tertiary  formations  present  merely  a  few  mines  of  sulphur,  of  iron  and 
bitumen ;  but  it  must  here  again  be  remarked,  that  many  of  the  secondary,  and  even  of 
the  tertiary  strata  have  m  certain  countries  been  subjected  to  metamorphic  action,  of 
sucJi  a  nature  as  to  have  led  to  their  being  classed  with  the  older  rocks;  and  thus 
some  oi  the  metalliferous  formations  of  the  east  of  Europe  and  of  South  America, 
although  still  somewhat  obscure,  ought  without  doubt  in  strictness  to  be  classified 
with  these  more  recent  deposits. 

Several  of  the  secondary  or  tertiary  strata  contain  deposits  of  sulphur,  which  are 
mined  m  various  countries. 

.J^^  fo^ations  of  a  decidedly  volcanic  origin  afford  but  few  mining  materials,  if 
we  except  sulphur,  alum,  and  opals.  *  ' 


MmEs  OP  THE  AiLTTviAi,  Stuata. 

dia^o^df?.1'°^°°^lf.^'^^'^P°''^°'^  it  are  extracted  all  the 

t^Tl-^^       almost  all  the  precious  stones,  the  platinum,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the 

£„7if  fi'-  1?  kingdoms  of  Golconda  and  Visapour  in  the  East  Indies.  The 
iTilT^oZ  '^''""'^  ^"-'^^      river-beds: and  partly  in  'dry  diggings.' 

The  tin-stream  works  of  Cornwall,  Bohemia,  and  the  East  Indies,  and  the  srold- 
hSo^^t;,  '.diggings'  of  Siberia,  Borneo,  California,   and  IttSS. 

See  GoLB  ;  tIv.  ''''^^^^'^7  o^e^  the  older  formations. 

forSJrS"wl^ob^^L''^''''^^T'  T^'i'^S  vary  with  the  conditions  of  the  rock- 
Sra  Sf  desSnt  sought  for  by  tJie  miner  occur.it  is  necessary  to 

our  g^oSllS^^^  "^''^  ''"^'"'^''y  distinctions  which  are  see^  in 

wh?cltotSt  o^^i^^^^^^^^^  f'^'^-^i.  Those  mineral  systems, 

their  thickuo^     '     Ta^  P'^'^^l"^  P^^^'^'  l^^gth  and  breadth  greatl^ 

blocks  and  wSdo  nnf  '^^'f't^^ifi'd  i-ocks;  while  to  those  which  occur  in  thick 
is  appli  d     T  et  L^^^^  P^^^U^l  planes,  the  term  of  rocks 

^-Srand  tlie  L^^^^  ^^^"^^^         two  other  classes,  namely,  the 

S7eTnLmat?on  hSn,^^  ^^^^^'^^^  and  more 

are  mucli  more  recent  than  tlie  secondary  rocks    Samite  ^  .2^  T'T'  therefore, 
n«  a  tn,lyig.eous  rock;  but  facts  ha4  StSy  beeH  X'TX 
events,  tlio  combined  action  of  water.    See  GranIte       ^^^""^"'^  '^^"'^^  at  all 

Granite  is  usuxilly  classed  with  the  unstratified  rocks;  but  tho  section  of  any' 
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granite  quarry  will  oxhiLifc  very  diBtinct  lines,  conforming,  more  or  less,  to  the  hori- 
zontal— known  to  the  quan-ymon  as  the  hcdway — which  would  appear  almost  sufficient 
to  place  those  rocks  for  certain  purposes  amongst  the  stratified  ones-. 

It  is  commonly  stated  that  the  unstratifled  rocks  possess  a  nearly  vertical  position, 
tlie  stratified  rocks  assuming  more  nciirly  a  liorizontal  one.  There  are  numerous 
examples  adverse  to  this  view ;  indeed,  it  must  bo  regarded  as  a  hasty  generalisation 
— the  bedway  of  the  gTanito  approaching  very  nearly  to  the  horizontal,  -while  wo 
often  find  the  truly  stratified  rocks  in  a  vertical  position. 

Whore  the  older  rocks  graduate  down  into  the  plains,  rocks  of  an  intermediate 
character  appear,  whicli,  tliough  possessing  a  nearly  vertical  position,  like  the  unstra- 
tified  and  non-fossiliferous  rocks,  contain  a  few  vestiges  of  animal  beings.  These 
were  formerly  called  transition,  to  indicate  their  being  the  passing  links  between 
the  first  and  second  systems  of  ancient  deposits;  some  of  them  are  distinguished 
by  their  fractured  and  cemented  tcxtui'o,  for  Avhicli  reason  they  are  sometimes  called 
conglomerate.  These  transition  rocks  form  part  of  the  I'alcBozoic  series  of  modern 
geologists. 

Between  the  older  and  the  secondary  rocks,  another  very  valuable  series  is  inter- 
posed iu  certain  districts  of  the  globe ;  namely,  the  coal-measures,  the  paramount 
formation  of  Great  Britain.  The  coal-strata  are  frequently  disposed  in  a  basin-form, 
and  alternate  -with  parallel  beds  of  sandstone,  slate-clay,  ironstone,  and  occasionally 
of  limestone. 

As  a  practical  rule  it  may  be  here  stated  that,  in  every  mineral  formation,  the 
inclination  and  direction  are  to  be  noted  ;  the  former  being  the  angle  which  it  forms 
■with  the  horizon,  the  latter  the  point  of  the  azimuth  or  horizon  towards  which  it  dips, 
as  west,  north-east,  south,  &c.  The  direction  of  a  bed  is  that  of  a  horizontal  lino 
drawn  in  its  plane ;  and  which  is  also  denoted  by  the  point  of  the  compass.  Since 
the  lines  of  direction  and  inclination  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the  first  may 
always  be  inferred  from  the  second  ;  for  when  a  stratum  is  said  to  dip  to  the  east  or 
west,  this  implies  that  its  direction  is  north  and  south. 

The  following  terms  have  been  used  to  express  dissimilar  conditions  in  mineral 
deposits,  well  known  to  the  practical  miner. 

Masses  are  mineral  deposits,  not  extensively  spread  in  parallel  planes,  but  irregular 
heaps,  rounded,  oval,  or  angular,  enveloped  in  whole  or  in  a  great  measure  by  rocks 
of  a  diiferent  kind.  Lenticular  masses,  being  frequently  placed  between  two  hori- 
zontal or  inclined  strata,  have  been  sometimes  supposed  to  be  stratiform  themselves, 
and  have  been  accordingly  denominated  by  the  Germans  Uegende  Stocke,  lying-heaps, 
or  blocks. 

The  orbicular  masses  often  occur  in  the  interior  of  unstratifled  mountains,  or  in  the 
bosom  of  one  bed.  These  frequently  indicate  pre-existing  cavernous  spaces,  which  have 
been  filled  in  with  metalliferous  or  mineral  matter. 

Nests,  Concretions,  or  Nodules,  are  small  masses  found  in  the  middle  of  strata ;  the 
first  being  commonly  in  a  friable  state  ;  the  second  often  kidney-shaped,  or  tuberous  ; 
the  third  nearly  round  and  encrusted,  like  the  kernel  of  an  almond. 

Lodes,  or  Veins,  are  flattened  masses,  with  their  opposite  surfaces  not  always  parallel. 
These  sometimes  terminate  like  a  wedge,  at  a  greater  or  less  distance,  and  do  not  run 
parallel  with  the  rocky  strata  in  which  they  lie,  but  cross  them  in  a  direction  not  far 
from  the  perpendicular ;  often  traversing  several  diSerent  mineral  planes.  The  lodes 
are  sometimes  deranged  in  their  course,  so  as  to  pursue  for  a  little  way  the  space 
between  tAVO  contiguous  strata;  at  other  times  they  divide  into  several  branches. 
The  matter  which  fills  the  lodes  is  for  the  most  part  entirely  different  from  the  rocks 
they  pass  through,  or  at  least  it  possesses  peculiar  features. 

This  mode  of  occurrence  suggests  the  idea  of  clefts  or  rents  having  been  made  in 
the  stratum  posterior  to  its  consolidation,  and  of  the  vacuities  having  been  filled  with 
foreign  matter,  either  immediately  or  after  a  certain  interval.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  justice  of  the  first  part  of  the  proposition,  for  there  may  be  observed  round 
many  lodes  undeniable  proofs  of  the  movement  or  dislocation  of  the  rock ;  for  ex- 
ample, upon  each  side  of  the  rent,  the  same  strata  are  no  longer  situated  in  the  same 
plane  as  before,  but  make  greater  or  smaller  angles  with  it ;  or  the  stratum  upon  ope 
side  of  the  lode  is  raised  considerably  above,  or  depressed  considerably  below,  its 
counterpart  upon  the  other  side.  With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  rent  has 
been  filled,  different  opinions  may  be  entertained.  In  the  lodes  which  are  widest  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  graduate  into  a  thm  wedge  below,  the  foreign  matter 
would  seem  to  have  been  introduced  as  into  a  funnel  at  the  top,  and  to  have  carried 
along  with  it  portions  of  rounded  gravel,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  organic  re- 
mains. In  other,  but  very  exceptional,  cases,  lodes  are  largest  at  their  under  pirt. 
and  become  progressively  narrower  as  they  approach  the  surface.  l<rom  this  cu- 
cumstance,  it  has  been  interred  that  the  rent  has  been  caused  by  an  expansive  force 
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acting  from  within  the  earth;  and  that. the  foreign  matter,  having  been  in  a  fluid 
state,  has  aftcmards  slowly  crystallised.  Accurate  observation  shows  that  in  the  large 
majority  of  cases  the  metalliferous  deposits  are  of  aqueous,  and  not  of  igneous  origin. 

In  the  lodes,  the  principal  matters  which  fill  them  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
accessory  substances ;  the  latter  being  distributed  irregularly,  amidst  the^  mass  of  the 
first,  in  crystals,  nodules,  grains,  seams,  &c.  The  non-metalliferous  portion,  which  is 
often  the  largest,  is  called  ganguc,  from  the  Gorman  Gang,  vein.  The  position  of  a 
vein  is  denoted,  like  that  of  the  stratum,  by  the  angle  of  inclination,  and  the  point  of 
the  horizon  towards  which  it  dips,  whence  the  direction  is  deduced.  In  popular  lan- 
guage a  lode  may  be  described  to  be  a  crack  or  fissure,  such  as  is  formed  in  the  drying 
of  a  pasty  mass,  extending  over  a  considerable  extent  of  country,  and  penetrating  to  a 
gi-eat  depth  into  the  earth. 

A  metalliferous  substance  is  said  to  be  disseminated  when  it  is  dispersed  in  crystals, 
spangles,  scales,  globiiles,  &c.,  through  a  large  mineral  mass.  Tin  is  not  unfrequently 
thus  disseminated  through  granite  and  day-slate  rocks. 

Certain  ores  which  contain  the  metals  most  indispensable  to  human  necessities, 
have  been  treasiired  up  by  the  Creator  in  very  bountiful  deposits  ;  constituting 
either  great  masses  in  rocks  of  different  Idnds,  or  distributed  in  lodes,  veins,  nests, 
concretions,  or  beds  with  stony  and  earthy  admixtures ;  the  whole  of  which  become 
the  objects  of  mineral  exploration.  These  stores  occur  in  dilFerent  stfiges  of  the 
geological  formations ;  but  their  main  portion,  after  having  existed  abundantly  in 
tlie  several  orders  of  the  older  strata,  cease  to  be  found  towards  the  middle  of 
the  secondary  rocks.  Iron  ores  are,  with  a  few  exceptional  cases,  the  only  ones 
which  continue  among  the  more  modern  deposits,  even  so  high  as  the  beds  imme- 
diately beneath  the  chalk,  when  tliey  exist  almost  entirely  as  colouring-matters  of 
the  tertiary  beds. 

Granite,  gneiss,  mica,  and  clay-slate,  constitute  in  Europe  the  grand  metallic 
domain.  There  is  hardly  any  kind  of  ore  which  does  not  occiu-  in  these  iu  sufficient 
abundance  to  become  tlie  object  of  mining  operations,  and  many  are  found  in  no 
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other  rocks.  The  transition  rocks,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  secondary  ones  are 
not  so  ricli,  neither  do  they  contain  the  same  variety  of  ores.  But  this  order  of 
tlnngs,  which  is  presented  by  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Sweden,  and  Norwav 
IS  tar  from  forming  a  general  law ;  since  in  equinoctial  America  the  gneiss  is  but 
little  metalliferous;  while  the  superior  strata,  such  as  tlie  clay-schists,  the  svenitic  cor- 
phyries,  the  limestones,  which  complete  the  transitiou  series,  as  also  several  secondary 
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deposits,  includo  tho  greater  portion  of  the  immense  mineral  wealth  of  that  region  of 
the  globe.  ^ 

All  tho  substances  of  which  the  ordinary  metals  form  the  basis,  are  not  equally 
abuiidaiit  in  nature ;  u  great  proportion  of  the  numerous  mineral  species  which  figure 
in  our  classifications  aro  mere  varieties  scattered  up  and  down  in  tlie  cavities  of  tho 
groat  masses  or  lodes.  Tho  workable  ores  are  few  in  number,  being  mostly  Bulphide^^ 
oxides,  and  carbonates.  These  occasionally  form  of  themselves  very  largo  masses 
but  more  frequently  they  are  blended  with  lumps  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  carbonate  of 
hme,  which  form  the  main  body  of  the  deposit.  The  ores  in  that  case  are  arranged 
in  small  layers  parallel  to  the  strata,  or  in  small  veins  which  traverse  the  rock  in'all 
directions,  or  in  nests  or  concretions  stationed  irregularly,  or  finally  disseminated  in 
hardly-visible  particles.  These  deposits  sometimes  contain  only  one  species  of  ore, 
sometimes  several,  which  must  be  mined  together,  as  they  seem  to  be  of  contempora- 
neous formation;  whilst  in  other  cases  they  are  separable,  having  been  probably 
formed  at  diflFerent  epochs. 

In  mining,  as  in  architecture,  the  best  method  of  imparting  instruction  is  to  display 
the  master-pieces  of  the  respective  arts.  It  is  not  so  easy,  however,  to  represent  at 
once  the  general  effect  of  a  mine  as  it  is  of  an  edifice ;  because  there  is  no  point  of 
sight  from  which  the  former  can  be  sketched  at  once,  like  the  latter.  The  subterra- 
nean explorations  certainly  alford  some  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  useful  labours  of 
man  ;  but,  however  curious  and  grand  in  themselves,  they  cannot  become  objects  of  a 
panoramic  view.  It  is  only  by  the  lights  of  geometry  and  geology  that  mines  can  be 
contemplated  and  surveyed,  either  as  a  whole  or  in  their  details ;  and,  therefore, 
these  marvellous  subterranean  regions,  in  which  roads  are  cut  which,  with  their 
sinuosities,  extend  at  different  levels  over  many  hundred  miles,  are  altogether  un- 
known or  disregarded  by  men  of  the  world.  Should  any  of  them,  perchance,  from 
curiosity  or  interest,  descend  into  these  dark  recesses  of  the  earth,  they  are  prepared 
to  discover  only  a  few  insulated  objects,  which  they  may  think  strange  or  possibly 
hideous;  but  they  cannot  recognise  either  the  symmetrical  disposition  of  mineral 
bodies,  or  the  laws  which  govern  geological  phenomena,  and  serve  as  sure  guides  to 
the  skilful  miner  in  his  adventurous  search.  It  is  only  by  exact  plans  and  sections  of 
subterraneous  workings,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  nature,  extent,  and  distribution  of 
mineral  wealth  can  be  acquired. 


General  Observations  on  the  Localities  of  Ores,  and  on  the  Indications  of 

Metallic  Mines. 

1.  Tin  exists  in  the  primary  rocks,  appearing  either  in  interlaced  veins,  in  beds, 
as  a  constituent  part  of  tho  rock  itself,  or  in  distinct  veins.  Tin  ore  is  found  in  allu- 
vial land,  filling  up  low  situations  between  lofty  mountains ;  but  this  tin  (stream-tin) 
has  been  derived  from  the  older  rocks  of  the  neighbourhood.    See  Tin. 

2.  Gold  occurs  either  in  beds,  or  in  veins,  frequently  in  primary  rocks ;  though  in 
other  formations,  and  particularly  in  alluvial  deposits,  it  is  also  found.  When  this 
metal  exists  in  the  bosom  of  primitive  rocks  it  is  particularly  in  schists ;  it  is  not 
found  in  serpentine,  but  it  is  met  with  in  greywacke  in  Transylvania.  The  gold  of 
alluvial  districts,  called  stream-gold  or  placer-gold,  occurs,  as  well  as  alluvial  tin, 
among  the  debris  of  the  more  ancient  rocks.    See  Gold. 

3.  Silver  is  found,  particidarly  in  veins  and  beds,  in  primitive  and  transition 
formations ;  though  some  veins  of  this  metal  occur  in  secondary  strata.  The 
rocks  richest  in  it  are  gneiss,  mica-slate,  clay-slate,  greywacke,  and  old  alpine  lime- 
stone. Localities  of  silver  ore  itself  aro  not  numerous,  at  least  in  Europe,  among 
secondary  formations ;  but  silver  occurs  in  combination  with  the  ores  of  copper  or 
of  lead.    See  Silver, 

4.  Copper  exists  in  the  three  mineral  epochs  :  1,  in  primary  rocks,  principally  in 
the  state  of  copper  pyrites,  in  lodes  or  veins  ;  2,  in  transition  districts,  sometimes  in 
masses,  usually  in  veins  of  copper  pyrites  ;  3,  in  secondary  strata,  especially  in  beds  of 
cupreous  schist.  The  Kupferschicfer  is,  however,  of  palaeozoic  age,  but  copper  ores  are 
also  found  in  true  secondary  strata,  as  at  Alderley  Edge.    See  Copper. 

6,  Lead  occurs,  also,  in  each  of  the  three  mineral  epochs ;  abounding  particularly 
in  primary  and  transition  grounds,  where  it  usually  constitutes  lodes,  and  occasion- 
ally bods  of  sidphide  of  lead  (galena),  Tho  same  ore  is  found  in  strata  or  in  veins 
among  secondary  rocks,  associated  now  and  then  -with  ochreous  iron-oxide  and  cala- 
mine (carbonate  of  zinc);  audit  is  sometimes  disseminated  in  grains  through  more 
recent  strata.    See  Lkai). 

6.  Iron  is  met  with  in  four  different  mineral  eras,  but  in  different  ora?.  Among 
primary  rocks  magnetic  iron  ore  and  specular  iron  ore  occur  chiefly  in  beds,  sometimes 
of  enormous  size;  tho  ores  of  red  or  browu  oxide  of  iron  (haimatitc)  are  found 
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sometimes  in  veins,  but  occasionally  in  very  largo  masses,  both  in  primitive  and  tran- 
sition rocks  ;  as  also  sometimes  in  secondary  strata  ;  but  more  frequently  in  the  coal- 
measure  strata,  as  beds  of  clay-ironstone,  or  globular  iron  oxide,  and  carbonate  of 
iron.  In  alluvial  districts  we  find  ores  of  clay-ironstone,  granular  iron  ore,  bog- 
ore,  swamp  ore,  and  meadow  ore.  The  iron  ores  which  belong  to  the  primitive 
period  have  almost  always  the  metallic  aspect,  with  a  richness  amounting  to  75  per 
cent,  of  iron,  while  the  ores  in  the  posterior  formations  become,  in  general  more  and 
more  earthy,  down  to  those  in  alluvial  soils,  some  of  which  present  the  appearance  of 
a  common  stone,  and  afford  not  more  than  20  per  cent,  of  metal,  though  Its  quality  is 
often  excellent.    See  Iron. 

7.  Mercury  occurs  principally  among  secondary  strata,  in"  disseminated  masses, 
along  with  combustible  substances ;  though  the  metal  is  met  with  occasionally  in 
primitive  countries.    See  Mercury. 

8.  Cobalt  belongs  to  the  three  mineral  epochs ;  its  most  abundant  deposits  are 
veins  in  primary  rocks  ;  small  veins  containing  this  metal  are  found,  however,  in 
secondary  strata. 

9.  Antimony  occurs  in  lodes  among  the  older  and  transition  rocks. 

10.  11.  Bisnrmth  and  Nickel  do  not  often  constitute  the  predominating  substance  of 
any  mineral  deposits  ;  but  they  commonly  accompany  cobalt. 

12.  Zinc  occurs  in  three  several  formations,  namely:  as  sulphide  or  blende,  par- 
ticularly in  primary  and  transition  rocks  ;  as  calamine,  in  secondary  strata,  usually 
along  with  oxide  of  iron,  and  sometimes  with  sulphide  of  lead. 

The  study  of  the  mineral  substances,  called  gangues  or  vein-stones,  which  usually 
accompany  the  different  ores,  is  indispensable  in  the  investigation  and  working  of 
mines.  These  gangues,  such  as  quartz,  calcareous  spar,  fluor  spar,  heavy  spar,  &c., 
and  a  great  number  of  smaller  substances,  although  of  small  value  in  themselves, 
become  of  great  consequence  to  the  miner,  either  in  pointing  out  by  their  presence 
that  of  certain  useful  minerals,  or  by  characterising  in  their  several  associations 
different  deposits  of  ores  of  whicli  it  may  be  possible  to  follow  the  traces,  and  to  dis- 
criminate the  relations,  often  of  a  complicated  kind,  provided  we  observe  assiduotisly 
the  accompanying  gangues. 

Among  the  indications  of  mineral  deposits,  some  are  proximate,  and  others  remote. 
The  proximate  are  an  efflorescence,  so  to  speak,  of  the  subjacent  metallic  masses ; 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  fragments  of  particular  ores,  &c.  The  remote  indications 
consist  in  the  geological  character,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  rocks.  From  tlie  examples 
previously  adduced,  marks  of  this  kind  acquire  new  importance  when,  in  a  district 
susceptible  of  including  deposits  of  workable  ores,  the  gangues  or  vein-stones  are  met 
with  which  usually  accompany  any  particular  metal.  The  general  aspect  of  moun- 
tains whose  flanks  present  gentle  and  continuous  slopes,  the  frequency  of  sterile  veins, 
the  presence  of  metalliferous  sands,  the  neighbourhood  of  some  known  locality  of 
an  ore ;  but  when  ferruginous  or  cupreous  waters  issue  from  sands  or  clays,  such 
characters  merit  in  general  little  attention,  because  the  waters  may  flow  from  a  great 
distance.  No  greater  importance  can  be  attached  to  metalliferous  sands  and  saline 
springs. 

In  speaking  of  remote  indications,  we  may  remark  that  in  several  places,  and  par- 
ticularly near  Clausthal  in  the  Hartz,  a  certain  ore  of  oxide  of  iron  occurs  above 
the  most  abundant  deposits  of  the  ores  of  dead  and  silver ;  whence  it  has  been 
named  by  the  Germans  the  iron-hat.  It  appears  that  the  iron  ore  rich  in  silver, 
which  IS  worked  in  America  under  the  name  of  pacos,  has  some  analogy  with  this 
substance  ;  but  iron  ore  is  in  general  so  plentifully  diffused  on  the  surface  of  tlie 
soil  that  Its  presence  can  be  regarded  as  only  a  remote  indication  relative  to  other 
mineral  substances,  except  in  the  case  of  clay-ironstone  with  coal.  The  gossans  of 
Cornwall,  occurring  in  the  upper  portions  of  lodes,  are  analogous  formations  to  the 
ciserne  Hut  of  the  German  miners. 

Mineral  veins  are  subject  to  derangements  in  their  course,  which  are  called  sliifts 
orfaidts.  Thus,  when  a  transverse  vein  throws  out,  or  intercepts,  a  longitudinal  one, 
we  must  commonly  look  for  the  rejected  vein  on  the  side  of  the  obtuse  angle  which 
the  direction  of  the  latter  makes  with  that  of  the  former.  "When  a  bed  of  ore  is 
deranged  by  a  fiiult,  Ave  must  observe  whether  the  slip  of  the  strata  be  upwards  or 
downwards ;  for,  in  cither  circumstance,  it  is  only  by  pursuing  the  direction  of  the 
fault  that  we  can  recover  the  ore  ;  in  the  former  case  by  mounting,  in  the  latter  by 
descending  beyond  the  dislocation. 

When  two  veins  intersect  each  other,  the  direction  of  the  offcast  io  a  subiect  of 
interest  both  to  the  miner  and  the  geologist.  In  Saxony  it  is  considered  as  a  general 
fact  that  the  portion  thrown  out  is  always  upon  the  side  of  the  obtuse  ano-le  a  cir- 
cumstance which  holds  iilso  in  Cornwall;  and  the  more  obtuse  the  angle" the  out- 
throw  IS  the  more  considerable,   A  vein  may  bo  thrown  out  on  meeting  another  vein 
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in  a  lino  wliicli  approaches  either  towards  its  inclination  or  its  direction.  The  Cornish 
minors  uso  two  different  terms  to  denote  these  two  modes  of  rejection ;  for  the  first 
ciiso  thoy  say  the  A'ein  is  heaved,  for  the  second  it  is  started. 

The  great  copper  lode  of  Carharack  {d,  fig.  1447),  in  the  parish  of  Gwennap,  is  an 

instructivo  example  of  intersection.    The  thickness 
1117  .     of  this  vein  is  8  feet ;  its  direction  is  nearly  east 

iind  Avcst,  and  it  dips  towards  the  north  at  an  in- 
clination of  2  feet  per  fathom  ;  its  upper  part  being 
ill  tho  Jdllas  (a  greenish  clay-slate),  its  lower  part 
in  tho  granite.  Tho  lode  has  suffered  tv/o  inter- 
sections :  the  first  produced  by  meeting  the  vein  h, 
ZiiWod  Stevens's  fluc/can,  which  runs  from  north-west 
1,0  south-east,  and  which  throws  tho  lode  several 
fathoms  out ;  the  second  vein  is  produced  by  another 
vein,  i,  almost  at  right  angles  with  tlie  first,  and  which  occasions  another  out-throw 
of  20  fathoms  to  tho  right  side.  The  fall  of  the  vein  occurs  therefore  in  tho  one 
case  to  tho  right,  and  in  the  other  to  the  left ;  but  in  both  it  is  towards  tho  side  of 
the  obtuse  angle.  This  distribution  is  very  singular,  for  one  part  of  the  vein  appears 
to  have  mounted  while  the  other  hns  descended,  n,  s,  denotes  north  and  south,  d  is 
tho  copper  lode  running  east  and  west ;  h,  i,  are  systems  of  clay-slate  veins  called 
fluckans ;  the  line  over  s  represents  tho  downthrow,  and  d'  the  up-throw. 

There  is  a  great  want  of  exactness  of  expression  in  the  terms  used  to  describe  tho 
phenomena  of  dislocations.  The  foregoing  paragraphs  are  strictly  according  to  tho 
technical  language  of  the  miner,  who  usually  regards  the  cross-courses,  here  called 
fluckans,  as  being  the  cause  of  the  alteration  in  the  mineral  veins,  whereas  they  are 
themselves  merely  the  effect  of  the  general  movement  of  tho  rock  masses.  The  sin- 
gularity alluded  to  disappears  if  the  woodcut  be  regarded  as  a  cross-section  repre- 
senting the  result  of  two  distinct  movements  in  a  direction  from  the  observer.  See 
Paults. 

In  different  districts  in  this  country  the  terms  used  to  distinguish  mineral  veins 
vary  considerably.  The  following  terms  prevail  in  Derbyshire  and  the  north  of 
England. 

Lodes  or  mineral  veins  are  usually  distinguished  by  the  miners  of  these  districts 
into  at  least  four  species:  1.  The  rake  vein;  2.  The  pipe  vein;  3.  The  flat  or 
dilated  vein ;  and  4.  The  interlaced  mass  {Stock-werlcc),  indicating  the  union  of  a 
multitude  of  small  veins  mixed  in  every  possible  direction  with  each  other,  and  with 
tile  rock. 

1.  The  rakexQin  is  a  mineral  fissure;  and  is  tho  form  best  known  among  prac- 
tical miners.  It  commonly  runs  in  a  straight  line,  beginning  at  the  superfices  of  the 
strata,  and  cutting  them  downwards,  generally  further  than  can  be  reached.  This 
vein  sometimes  stands  quite  perpendicular;  but  it  more  usually  inclines  or  hangs 
over  at  a  greater  or  smaller  angle,  or  slope,  which  is  called  by  the  miners  the  hade  or 
hading  of  the  vein.  The  line  of  direction  in  which  the  fissure  runs,  is  called  the 
bearinq  of  the  vein. 

2.  The  pipe  vein  resembles  in  many  respects  a  huge  irregular  cavern,  pushing 
forward  into  the  body  of  the  earth  in  a  sloping  direction,  under  various  inclinations, 
from  an  angle  of  a  few  degrees  to  the  horizon,  to  a  dip  of  45°.  or  more.  The  pipe 
does  not  in  general  cut  the  strata  across  like  the  rake  vein,  but  insinuates  itself  be- 
tween tlicn\ ;  so  that  if  tho  plane  of  the  strata  be  nearly  horizontal,  the  bearing  of  the 
pipe  vein  will  be  conformable ;  but  if  the  strata  stand  up  at  a  high  angle,  the  pipe 
shoots  down  nearly  headlong  like  a  shaft.  Some  pipes  are  very  wide  and  liigh, 
others  are  very  low  and  narrow,  sometimes  not  larger  than  a  common  mine  or  drift. 

3.  The  flat  or  dilated  vein,  is  a  space  or  opening  between  two  strata  or  beds  of 
«;touo  the  one  of  which  lies  above,  and  the  other  below  this  vein,  like  a  stratum^  of  coal 
between  its  roof  and  pavement :  so  that  the  vein  and  the  strata  are  placed  in  the  samo 
plane  of  inclination.  These  veins  are  subject,  like  coal,  to  be  interrupted,  broken,  and 
thrown  up  or  down  by  slips,  dykes,  or  other  interruptions  of  the  regular  strafci. 
In  the  case  of  a  metallic  vein,  a  slip  often  increases  tho  chance  of  finding  more 
treasure.  Such  veins  do  not  preserve  tho  parallelism  of  their  beds,  characteristic 
of  coal  seams  ;  but  vary  excessively  in  thickness  within  a  moderate  space.  -t^Jat  veins 
occur  frequently  in  limestone,  either  in  a  horizontal  or  declining  direction.  I  he  Hat 
or  strata-veins  open  and  close,  as  the  rake  veins  also  do. 

4.  The  interlaced  mass  lias  been  already  defined.  The  interlaced  strings  are  more 
frequent  in  primitive  formations,  than  in  tho  others. 

To  those  maybe  added  tho  accumidaied  vein,  or  irregiUar  mass  (2?«^.-c»tw^c),  a 
grave  deposit  placed  without  any  order  in  the  bosom  of  the  rocks,  apparently  filling 
up  cavernous  spaces. 
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In  CoruwaU  and  Devonshire,  where  different  conditions  prevail,  other  terms  are 
employed.  /<  v  i 

The  lode,  or  mineral  vein,  is,  as  in  the  former  instances,  a  great  line  ot  aisiocation, 
accompanied  by  minor  lines  of  fracture.  Of  these  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  says,  '  It  could 
scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  great  lines  of  fracture  would  be  unaccompanied  by 
smaller  dislocations,  running  from  them  in  various  directions  according  to  moditymg 
resistances,  which  would  depend  upon  the  kinds  of  rock  traversed  by  the  great  frac- 
tures, the  direction  in  which  they  are  carried  through  them  as  regards  the  bearing  of 
their  strata  should  they  be  stratified,  and  other  obvious  causes.'  The  great  fractures 
would  often  also  tend  to  split  in  various  directions,  and  reunite  into  main  lines,  as  m 
the  annexed  sketch  (fig.  1448),  in  which  a  b  represents  the  line  of  principal  fracture, 
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splitting  &t  hb  from  local  causes,  and  uniting,  both  towards  a  and  b,  minor  cracks 
running  into  the  adjoining  rocks  at  c,  c,  c,  c.  These  are  known  as  side-lodes,  strings, 
feeders,  and  branches. 

These  strings  are  sometimes  very  curiously  developed,  and  illustrate  the  peculiar 
force  of  crystalline  action,  and  all  the  phenomena  of  heaves  1449 
and  faults.    The  following  figure  (1449)  furnishes  a  good 
illustration. 

It  represents  a  specimen  of  strings  of  oxide  of  tin  in  slate 
from  St,  Agnes,  Cornwall,  hh  illustrating  the  heaves  fillndei 
to.  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche  is  disposed  to  refer  these  to 
the  fact  of  oxide  of  tin  recementing  fractured  masses  of 
slate.  We  think  we  have  suflBcient  evidence  for  referring 
the  action  to  the  crystallogenic  force  enlarging  a  fissure,  or 
small  crack,  producing  those  lateral  cracks,  which  again,  by  the  operation  of  the  same 
forc^  dislocate  or  heave  the  original  fissure. 

In  these  lodes  we  find  peculiar  mechanical  arrangements,  which  are  known  by 
various  names  ;  a  lode  is  said  to  'be  comby  when  we  have  the  crystals  of  quartz  or 
other  mineral  dovetailing,  as  it  were,  witli  the  metalliferous  masses.  Bunches  are 
isolated  masses  of  ore  found  in  the  lode  surrounded  by  earthy  minerals.  The 
upper  part  of  a  lode  is  known  as  its  bach,  and  the  accumulations  of  ferruginous 
matter  whicli  very  commonly  occur  in  the  backs  and  near  the  surface  are  known  as 
gossans.  These  are  to  the  experienced  miner  important  guides  as  indicating  the 
characters  of  the  lode  at  a  greater  depth..  The  country  signifies,  with  the  Cornish 
miner,  the  rock  through  which  the  mineral  vein  runs,  and  accordingly  as  he  is  pleased 
with  the  indications  he  speaks  of  its  being  Jcindly  or  the  contrary.  The  softer  rocks, 
whether  of  clay-slate  or  granite,  are  spoken  of  as  flwnb,  and  a  plumb  granite,  or  elvan, 
is  greatly  preferred  to  the  harder  varieties,  and  spoken  of  as  being  more  kindly. 

The  rock  forming  the  sides  of  a  lode  are  known  as  its  walls  or  checks.  The  latter 
term  we  have  heard  of  late  years  in  Cornwall,  but  we  believe  it  to  be  imported  by 
miners  who  have  worked  in  the  north  of  England.  As  all  mineral  veins  incline 
more  or  less,  the  sides  are  spoken  of  as  the  upper  and  under  walls,  the  upper  being 
usually  termed  the  hanging  luall,  and  the  lower  the  foot-wall. 

The  following  woodcuts,  figs.  1450,  1451,  will  serve  to  assist  the  reader  in 
understanding  the  peculiarities  of  mining  operations  in  our  metalliferous  mines.  In 
fig.  lial,  which  is  a  section  of  one  of  the  lead  mines  of  Cardiganshire,  the  shafts, 
wliich  have  been  sunk  on  the  lode  are  shown,  at  varied  angles  from  the  vertical 
and  the  several  horizontal  levels.  In  this  instance  these  levels  ov  galleries  have  been 
worked  at  irregular  distances.  In  Cornwall  they  are  usually  ten  flithoms  apart. 
The  smaller  shafts  connecting  the  levels  one  with  the  other  are  called  winses.  They 
serve  for  exploring  tlie  lode,  or  for  purposes  of  ventilation,  Avhen  the  excavations  are 
going  forward.  When  these  smaller  connected  shafts  are  worked  upwards,  as  they 
sometimes  are,  tliey  are  called  '  risings'  and  the  miner  is  sairl  to  be  working  on  the 
'  ri.'ie.'  In  this  woodcut  the  lightest  shading  is  to  indicate  a  portion  of  this  particular 
mine  which  was  worked  out  by  the  Eomans.  The  darker  shaded  masses  indicate  portions 
of  the  lode  whicli  have  been  very  productive  of  metalliferous  matter,  and  which  have 
consequently  l)cen  removed.  Tlio  term  counter  or  caunter  lode  is  given  to  such  lodes 
as  dip  at  a  considerable  angle  with  the  direction  of  the  other  lodes  in  its  vicinity. 
Such  a  lode  is  shown,  y?*;.  1450,  which  is,  hoAvever,  inserted  principally  to  explain  that 
where  the  '  underlie '  of  the  lode  is  great,  a  vertical  shaft  is  sunk  at  some  distance 
from  it  on  the  surface,  so  as  to  '  cut'  (intersect)  the  lode  at  some  depth,  in  this  instance 
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at  70  fathoms  below  the  adit-lovol.  As  tho  inclination  of  the  lodo  then  alters  tlie 
slmft  is  coutiiiued  on  the  lodes.    An-  ' 


other  fissure  or  lode,  sometimes  called  ^-^jj^? 


ii  ^chopper,'  is  seen  to  take  nearly 
14-30 


vertical  direction  from  the  50-fathom 
level,  and  from  the  shafts  levels  are 
driven  into  this  lode,  at  about  every  10 
fathoms. 

Fig.  1452  represents  in  plan  the  un- 
dergroimd  workings  of  a  Cornish  mine. 
Those  who  are  not  familiar  with  mining 
are  requested  to  suppose  that  the  earth 
is  transparent  so  as  to  enable  us  to  see 
the  levels  worked  at  various  depths,  from 
the  adit-level—  through  which  the  water 
pumped  from  the  mine  is  discharged 
— to  the  125-fathom  level  below  it. 
These  levels  are  numbered  in  the  plan. 
They  are  not  worked  immediately  under 
one  another ;  but,  as  the  lode  inclines, 
in  tho  same  way  as  is  shown  in  the 
Gaunter  lode  {fig.  1450),  they  follow  in 
position  this  underlie  of  tlie  lode.  The 
dark  lines  and  the  dotted  lines  crossing 
the  numbered  lodes,  are  workings  upon 
lodes,  running  in  a  contrary  direction 
to  tho  lode  principally  shown.  Tiiis 
plan  shows  tho  junction  of  the  granite 
with  the  killas  or  clny-slato  of  Corn- 
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wall,  and  the  occurrence  of  elvan  courses  is  shown  at  the  different  levels.  By  studying 
the  plan,  with  the  horizontal  and  transverse  section,  the  operations  of  metaililerous 
mining  will  be  understood. 

1452 


Of  Mining  in  particuiab. 

The  mode  of  working  mines  is  two-fold ;  by  oj)cii  excavations,  and  subterranean  ex- 
ploitation. 

Workings  in  the  open  air  present  few  difficulties,  and  occasion  little  expense,  iinless 
when  pushed  to  a  great  depth.  They  are  always  preferred  for  working  deposits  little 
distant  from  the  surface  ;  where,  in  fixct,  other  methods  cannot  be  resorted  to,  if  the 
substance  to  be  raised  be  covered  with  incoherent  matters.  The  only  rules  to  be 
observed  are,  to  arrange  the  workings  in  terraces,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  cutting  down 
of  the  earth  ;  to  transport  the  ores  and  the  rubbish  to  their  destination  at  the  least 
possible  expense :  and  to  guard  against  the  crumbling  down  of  the  sides.  "With  the 
latter  view,  they  ought  to  Tiave  a  suitable  slope,  or  to  be  propped  by  timbers  whenever 
they  are  not  quite  solid. 

Ojjen  workings  are  employed  for  valuable  clays,  sands,  as  also  for  the  alluvial  soils 
of  diamonds,  gold,  and  oxide  of  tin,  iron  ores,  &c.,  limestones,  gypsums,  building 
stones,  rooting  slates,  masses  of  rock  salt  in  some  situations,  and  certain  deposits  of 
ores,  particularly  the  specular  iron  of  the  island  of  Elba  ;  the  masses  of  stanniferous 
granite  of  Geyer,  Altenberg,  and  SeyiFen,  in  the  Erzgebirge,  a  chain  of  mountains 
between  Saxony  and  Bohemia ;  the  thick  A'eins  or  masses  of  magnetic  oxide  of  iron 
of  Nordmarch,  Dannemora,  &c.,  in  Sweden  ;  the  mass  of  cupreous  pyrites  of  Eseraas, 
near  Drontheim,  in  Norway;  several  mines  of  iron,  copper,  and  gold  in  the  Ural 
mountains.  Some  of  the  iron  mines  near  Whitehaven,  and  Carclase  tin  mine  in 
Cornwall,  may  also  be  quoted. 

Subterranean  workings  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  five  classes,  viz. : — 

1.  Veins,  or  beds,  much  inclined  to  the  horizon,  varj'ing  much  in  thickness. 

2.  Beds  of  slight  inclination,  or  nearly  horizontal,  the  power  or  thickness  of  which 
does  not  exceed  two  yards. 

3.  Beds  of  great  thickness,  but  slightly  inclined. 

4.  Veins,  or  bods  highly  inclined,  of  great  thickness. 

0.  Masses  of  considerable  magnitude  in  all  their  dimensions. 

Subterranean  mining  requires  two  very  distinct  classes  of  workings  :  the  preparatory/ 
and  those  for  extraction. 

Tha  preparatory  consist  in  galleries,  or  in  pits  (shafts)  and  levels  destined  to  conduct 
the  miner  to  the  point  most  proper  for  attacking  the  deposit  of  ore,  for  tracing  it  from 
■this  point  for_  preparing  chambers  of  excavation,  and  for  concerting  measures  with  a 
view  to  the  circulation  of  au-,  the  discharge  of  waters,  and  the  transport  of  the  ex- 
tracted minerals. 

If  the  vein  or  bed  in  question  bo  placed  in  a  mountain,  and  if  its  direction  forms 
a  very  obtuse  angle  with  the  line  of  the  slope,  the  miner  begins  by  openin<^  in  its 
side,  at  the  lowest  possible  level,  a  gaUery  (level)  of  elongation,  which  serves  at  once 
to  give  issue  to  the  waters,  to  explore  the  deposit  through  a  considerable  extent 
and  then  to  follow  it  in  another  direction ;  but  to  commence  the  real  minint^ 
operations,  ho  pierces  either  shafts  or  galleries,  according  to  the  slope  of  the  deiDosit" 
across  the  first  gallery.  i  « ui-puaio, 

_  For  a  stratum  but  little  inclined  to  the  horizon,  placed  beneath  a  plain,  the  first  thincr 
IS  to  pierce  two  vert  eal  shafts,  whinb  nrn  i,s„nli,f  ,v.o,i„  f  ..VI    '  "^"^  nrst  tning 
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lie  lowest  point  of  the  intended 
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w^orkings.  If  a  vein  is  intersected  by  transverse  ones,  the  shafts  are  placed  so  as  to 
follow,  or,  iit  least,  to  cut  through  the  intersections.  "When  tlio  mineral  ores  lie  in 
nearly  vertical  masses,  it  is  ri^ht  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  sinking  pits  into  their 
interior.  These  should  rather  be  perforated  at  one  side  of  their  floor,  even  at  some 
considerable  distance,  to  avoid  all  risk  of  crumbUng  the  ores  into  a  heap  of  rubbish, 
and  overwhelming  the  workmen. 

Witii  a  vein  of  moderate  width,  as  soon  as  the  preparatory  hibours  have  brouglit 
the  miners  to  the  point  of  the  vein  from  which  the  ulterior  workings  are  to  ramify, 
■whenever  a  circulation  of  air  has  been  secured,  and  an  outlet  to  the  M^ater  and  the 
matters  mined,  the  first  object  is  to  divide  the  mass  of  ore  into  large  panallelopipeds, 
by  means  of  oblong  galleries,  pierced  ten  fathoms  below  one  another,  with  pits  of 
communication  opened  up,  30,  40,  or  50  yards  asunder,  which  follow  the  slope  of  the 
vein.  These  galleries  and  shafts  are  usually  of  the  same  breadth  as  the  vein,  unless 
when  it  is  very  naiTOw,  in  which  case  it  is  requisite  to  cut  out  a  portion  of  the  roof 
or  the  floor.  ISuch  workings  serve  at  once  the  purposes  of  mining,  by  affording  a 
portion  of  ore,  and  the  complete  investigation  of  the  nature  and  riches  of  the  vein, 
a  certain  extent  of  which  is  thus  prepared  before  removing  the  cubical  masses.  It  is 
proper  to  advance  first  of  all,  in  this  manner,  to  the  greatest  distance  from  the  central 
point  which  can  be  mined  with  economy,  and  afterwards  to  remove  the  parallelepiped 
blocks,  in  working  back  to  that  point. 

This  latter  operation  may  be  carried  on  in  two  different  ways ;  of  which  one  con- 
sists in  attacking  the  ore  from  above,  and  another  from  below.  In  either  case,  the 
excavations  are  disposed  in  steps  similar  to  a  stair  upon  their  upper  or  under  side. 
The  first  is  styled  a  worJdng  in  direct  or  descending  steps  ;  and  the  second  a  working 
in  reverse,  or  ascending  steps. 

The  descriptions  given  by  Dr.  Ure  relate  chiefly  to  the  processes  carried  forward 
in  the  German  mines.  In  very  many  respects  they  resemble  our  own  processes  of 
mining;  and,  for  the  general  information  these  give  to  the  English  reader,  Dr.  Ure's 
description  has  been  retained. 

1.  Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  post  n,  fig.  1453,  included  between  the  horizontal 
gallery  AC  and  the  shaft  ab,  is  to  be  excavated  by  direct  steps,  a  workman  stationed 
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uDon  a  scaffold  at  the  point  a,  which  forms  the  angle  between  the  shaft  and  the  elon- 
P'ated  drift  attacks  the  rock  in  front  of  him  and  beneath  his  feet.  "Whenever  he  has 
cut  out  a  parallelepiped  (a  rectangular  mass),  of  from  four  to  six  yards  broad,  and 
two  vards  hiffb,  a  second  miner  is  set  to  work  upon  a  scaffold  at  a',  two  yards  benea  h 
the  first  who  in  like  manner,  excavates  the  rock  under  his  feet  and  before  him.  As 
soon  as  the  second  miner  has  removed  a  post  of  four  or  six  yan^s  in  width,  by  two  m 
heieht  a  third  begins  upon  a  scaffold  at  a"  to  work  out  a  third  step.  Thus,  as  many 
Smen  are  empfoyed  is  there  are  steps  to  be  made  between  the  two  oblong  hor,- 
rnta  galleries  which  extend  above  and  below  the  mass  to  be  excavated  ;  and  sm.e 
Uiey  all  proceed  simultaneously,  they  continue  working  in  similar  positions,  in  floor., 
over  eadi  other,  as  upon  a  stair  with  very  long  vnde  steps.  As  they  advance,  he 
miners  constrict  before  them  wooden  floors  c.cc,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
Cubbish  which  each  workman  extracts  from  his  own  «teP-  /^^.f  ^^J' ^-'jj, ^  1^^^^^^ 
bo  very  solid,  serves  also  for  wheeling  out  his  barrow  fi  ed  with  ore.  The  round 
billets  >yhich  support  the  planks  sustain  the  roof  or  the  wall  of  the  mineral  vein  or  bed 
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under  operation.  If  the  rubbish  bo  very  considerable,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  tho 
floor  planks  are  lost.  However  strongly  they  may  be  made,  as  they  cannot  be  re- 
paired, they  sooner  or  later  give  way  under  the  enormous  pressure  of  the  rubbish ; 
aud  as  all  the  weight  is  borne  by  the  roof  of  the  oblong  gallery  underneath,  this  must 
bo  sufficiently  timbered.  By  this  ingenious  ■  plan,  a  great  many  miners  may  go  to 
work  together  \ipon  a  vein  without  mutual  interference;  as  the  portions  which  they 
tetach  have  always  two  faces  at  least  free,  they  are  consequently  more  easily  separable, 
iither  with  gunpowder  or  with  the  pick.  Should  the  vein  be  more  than  a  yard  thick, 
or  if  its  substance  bo  very  refractory,  two  miners  are  set  upon  each  step,  bbbb 
indicate  the  quadrangular  masses  tliat  are  cut  out  successively  downwards  ;  and  1  1, 
2  2,  3  3,  forwards  ;  the  lines  of  small  circles  are  the  sections  of  the  ends  of  the  billets* 
which  support  the  floors. 

2.  To  attack  a  mass  r,Jiff.  1454,  a  scaffold  m,  is  erected  in  one  of  its  terminal  pits  p, 
at  the  level  of  the  ceiling  of  the  gallery  e  e',  where  it  terminates  below.   A  miner 
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placed  on  this  scaffold,  cuts  off  at  the  angle  of  this  mass  a  parallelopiped  1,  from  one 
to  two  yards  high,  by  six  or  eight  long.  When  he  has  advanced  thus  far,  there  is 
placed  in  the  same  pit  upon  another  scaffold  m',  a  second  miner,  who  attacks  the  vein 
above  the  roof  of  the  first  cutting,  and  hews  down,  above  the  parallelopiped  1,  a  paral 
lelopiped  of  the  same  dimensions  1',  while  the  first  is  taking  out  another,  2,  in  advanc8 
of  1.  When  the  second  miner  has  gone  forward  6  or  8  yards,  a  third  is  placed  also 
in  the  same  pit.  commences  the  third  step,  while  the  first  two  miners  are  pushing 
forward  theirs,  and  so  in  succession. 

In  this  mode  of  working,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding,  it  is  requisite  to  support  the 
rubbish  and  the  walls  of  the  vein.  For  the  first  object,  a  single  floor,  n  n  ^  may  be 
sufiicient,  constructed  above  the  lower  gallery,  substantial  enough  to  bear  all  the 
rubbish,  as  well  as  the  miners.  In  certain  cases,  an  arched  roof  may  be  substituted  • 
and  in  others,  several  floors  are  laid  at  different  heights.  The  sides  of  the  vein  are 
supported  by  means  of  pieces  of  wood  fixed  between  them  perpendicularly  to  their 
planes.  Sometimes,  in  the  middle  of  the  rubbish,  small  pits  are  left  at  regular  dis- 
tances apart  through  which  the  workmen  throw  the  ore  coarsely  picked,  down  into 
SaVX^nf  > f  '""^^''^  occasionally  forms  a  slope///,  so  high  that  miners 
t^wrCrHf°rK^T'''"r^^y-  When  the  rich  portions  are  so  abundant  as 
««lil7,  n  '^i'^f'     T^''         ^  ^^°Pi°g  V^iitioxm,  the  miners  plant  them- 

selves upon  moveable  floors  which  they  carry  forward  along  with  the  excavations. 

modes  of  working  in  tho  siep-form  have  peculiar  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages ;  and  each  is  preferred  to  the  other,  according  to  circumstances  ' 

In  the  descending  workings  or  in  direct  steps  Jig.  1453,  the  miner  is  placed  on  the 
very  mass  or  subs^nce  of  the  vein;  he  works  commodiously  before  him;  he  is  not 
exposed  to  the  splinters  which  may  fly  off  from  the  roof;  but  by  this  plan  ho  S 

for  ever    '""^       ^  *°  '  ^0°^  '^^^^ 

wnrV  t\t,'''''^'''^  vjorUngs  or  in  reversed  steps,  Jig.  1454,  the  miner  is  compelled  to 
work  in  tho  re-entering  angle  formed  between  the  roof  and  the  front  wall  of  Lis  ex 
cavation,  a  posture  sometimos  oppressive  ;  but  the  weight  of  the  ore  consoires  wlh" 
bis  efforts  to  make  it  faU.  He  employs  less  timber  tha^n  in  the  worMn^S  ^  ct 
steps.  The  sorting  of  the  ore  is  more  difficult  than  in  the  descending  because 
the  rich  ore  is  sometimes  confounded  with  the  heap  of  rubbish  on  which  it  fells  ' 

When  seams  of  diluvium  or  gravel-mud  occur  on  one  of  the  sidow  J  thl  ^  • 
both,  they  render  the  quarrying  of  the  ore  rnore  e:^^;Xt:it  tZlf\^ 
covering  the  mass  to  be  cut  down,  upon  an  additional  fkce.         ^  '  °^  """" 
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Should  tho  vein  bo  very  narrow,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  steriio 
rock  which  encloses  it,  in  order  to  give  the  work  ii  sufficient  width  to  enable  the  minor 
to  advance.  If,  in  this  case,  tho  vein  bo  quite  distinct  from  the  rock,  the  labour  may 
be  facilitated,  as  well  as  the  separation  of  tho  ore,  by  disengaging  tho  vein,  on  one  of 
its  faces  through  a  certain  extent,  tho  rock  being  attacked  separately.  This  operation 
is  called  stripping  the  vein.  When  it  is  tlius  uncovered,  a  shot  of  gunpowder  is  suffi- 
cient to  detach  a  great  mass  of  it,  unmixed  with  sterile  stones. 

By  the  methods  now  described,  only  those  parallelopipeds  are  cut  out,  either  in 
wholo  or  in  part,  which  present  indications  of  richness  adequate  to  yield  a  prospect  of 
benefit.  In  other  cases,  it  is  enough  to  follow  out  tho  threads  of  ore  which  occur,  by 
workings  made  in  their  direction. 

The  miner,  in  searching  within  the  crust  of  the  earth  for  the  riches  which  it  con- 
ceals, is  exposed  to  many  dangers.  The  rocks  amidst  which  ho  digs  are  seldom  or 
never  entire,  but  are  almost  always  traversed  by  clefts  in  various  directions,  so  that 
impending  fragments  threaten  to  fall  and  crxish  him  at  every  instant.  He  is  even 
obliged  at  times  to  cut  through  rotten  friable  rocks  or  alliivial  loams.  Fresh  atmo- 
spheric air  follows  him  with  difficulty  in  the  narrow  channels  which  ho  lays  open 
before  him ;  and  tho  waters  which  circulate  in  the  subterranean  seams  and  fissures 
filter  incessantly  into  his  excavation,  and  tend  to  fill  it.  Let  us  now  take  a  view  of 
the  means  he  employs  to  escape  from  these  three  classes  of  dangers. 

1.  Of  the  timbering  of  excavations. — The  excavations  of  mines  are  divisible  into 
three  principal  species  :  shafts,  galleries,  and  chambers.  When  the  width  of  these  ex- 
cavations is  inconsiderable,  as  is  commonly  the  case  with  shafts  and  galleries,  their 
sides  can  sometimes  stand  upright  of  themselves  ;  but  more  frequently  they  require  to 
be  propped  or  stayed  by  billets  of  wood,  or  by  walls  built  with  bricks  or  stones ;  or 
even  by  stuffing  the  space  vrith  rubbish.  These  three  kinds  of  support  are  called 
timbering,  walling,  anA.  filling  up. 

Timbering  is  most  used.    It  varies  in  form  for  the  three  species  of  excavations, 
according  to  the  solidity  of  the  walls  which  it  is  destined  to  sustain. 

In  a  gallery,  for  example,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  support  merely  the  roof,  by  means 
of  joists  placed  across,  bearing  at  their  two  ends  in  the  rock;  or  the  roof  and  the  tow 
walls  by  means  of  an  upper  joist,  s,fig.  1455,  which  is  then  called  a  cep  or  corn?ce  icawi, 

resting  on  two  lateral  upright  posts  or  stanchions,  a  b, 
1455  to  which  a  slight  inclination  towards  each  other  is 

given,  so  that  they  approach  a  little  at  the  top,  and  rest 
entirely  upon  the  floor.  At  times,  only  one  of  the  walls 
and  the  roof  need  support.  This  case  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  pipe  veins.  Pillars  are  then  set  iip  only 
on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  joists  rest  in  holes  of 
the  rock.  It  may  happen  that  the  floor  of  the  gallery 
shall  not  be  sufficiently  firm  to  afford  a  sure  foundation 
to  tho  standards ;  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  make 
them  rest  on  a  horizontal  piece  called  the  sole.  This  is 
timbering  with  complete  frames.  The  upright  posts 
are  usually  set  directly  on  the  sole  ;  but  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  cap  or  ceiling,  and  tho  upper  ends  of  the 
standards,  are  mortised  in  such  a  manner  that  these 
cannot  com©  nearer,  whereby  the  cap  shall  possess  its 
whole  force  of  resistance.  In  friable  and  shivery  rocks 
there  is  put  behind  these  beams,  both  upon  the  ceiling  and  the  sides,  facing  boards, 
which  are  planks  placed  horizontally,  or  spars  of  cleft  wood,  set  so  close  together  as 
to  leave  no  interval.  They  aro  called  fascines  in  French.  In  ordinary  ground,  the 
miner  puts  up  these  planks  in  proportion  as  he  goes  forwards;  but  in  a  loose  soil,  such 
as  sand  or  gravel,  he  must  mount  them  a  little  in  advance.  He  then  drives  into  the 
mass  behind  the  wooden  framework  thick  but  sharp-pointed  planks  or  stakes,  and 
wliich,  in  fact;  form  tho  sides  of  the  cavity,  which  he  proceeds  to  excavate.  Their  one 
extremity  is  thus  supported  by  the  earth  in  which  it  is  thrust,  and  their  other  end  by 
tho  last  framing.  Whenever  the  miner  gets  sufficiently  on,  ho  sustains  the  walls  by 
a  new  frame.  The  size  of  the  timber,  as  well  as  the  distance  between  the  frames  or 
stanchions,  depends  on  tho  degree  of  pressure  to  be  resisted. 

When  a  gallery  is  to  serve  at  once  for  several  distinct  purposes,  a  greater  height  is 
given  to  it ;  and  a  flooring  is  laid  on  it  at  a  certain  level.  If,  for  example,  a  gallery 
is  to  bo  employed,  both  for  the  transport  of  tho  ores  and  the  dispharge  of  the  waters, 
a  floor,  e  e,fig.  1454  is  constructed  above  the  bottom,  over  which  tho  carnages  aro 
wheeled,  and  under  which  tho  waters  are  discharged.  _ 
.  The  timbering  of  shafts  varies  in  form,  as  well  as  that  of  galleries,  according  to  tho^ 
nature  and  the  locality  of  ,the  ground  which  they  traverse,  and  the  purposes  which 
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thoy  are  meant  to  serve.  The  shafts  intended  to  be  stayed  -with  timber  are  usually 
square  or  rectangular,  because  this  form,  in  itself  more  convenient  for  the  miner,  ren- 
ders the  execution  of  the  timbering  more  easy.  The  woodwork  consists  generally  of 
rectangular  frames,  the  spars  of  which  are  about  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  placed 
at  a  distance  asunder  of  - from  a  yard  to  a  yard  and  a  half.  The  spars  are  never  placed 
in  contact,  except  when  the  pressure  of  the  earth  and  the  water  is  very  great.  The 
pieces  composing  the  frames  are  commonly  united  by  a  half-check,  and  the  longer  of 
•the  two  pieces  extends  often  beyond  the  angles,  to  be  rested  in  the  rock.  Whether 
the  shaft  is  vertical  or  inclined,  the  framework  is  always  placed  so  that  its  plane  may 
be  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  pit.  It  happens  sometimes  in  inclined  shafts  that 
there  are  only  two  sides,  or  even  a  single  one,  which  need  to  be  propped.  These  are 
stayed  by  means  of  cross  beams,  which  rest  at  their  two  ends  in  the  rock.  When  the 
frames  do  not  touch  one  another  strong  planks  or  stakes  are  fastened  behind  them  to 
sustain  the  ground.  To  these  planks  the  frames  are  firmly  connected,  so  that  they 
cannot  slide.  In  this  case  the  whole  timbering  wiU  be  supported,  when  the  lower 
frame  is  solidly  fixed,  or  when  the  pieces  from  above  pass  by  its  angles  to  be  abutted 
upon  the  ground. 

In  the  large  rectangular  shafts,  which  serve  at  once  for  extracting  the  ores,  for  the 
discharge  of  the  waters,  and  the  descent  of  the  workmen,  the  spaces  destined  for  these 
several  purposes  are  in  general  separated  by  partitions,  which  also  serve  to  increase  the 
strength  of  the  timberings,  by  acting  as  buttresses  to  the  planks  in  the  long  sides  of 
the  framework.  Occasionally  a  partition  separates  the  ascending  from  the  descend- 
ing basket,  to  prevent  their  jostling.  Lastly,  particular  passages  are  left  for  ven- 
tilation. 

As  it  is  desirable  that  the  wood  shall  retain  its  whole  force,  only  those  pieces  are 
squared  which  absolutely  require  it.  The  spars  of  the  frames  in  shafts  and  galleries 
are  deprived  merely  of  their  bark,  which,  by  holding  moisture,  would  accelerate  the 
decomposition  of  the  wood.    The  alburnum  of  oak  is  also  removed. 

Kesinous  woods,  like  the  pine,  last  much  shorter  than  the  oak,  the  beech,  and  the 
cherry-tree ;  though  the  larch  is  used  with  advantage.  The  oak  has  been  known  to 
last  upwards  of  40  years ;  while  the  resinous  woods  decay  frequently  in  10.  The 
fresher  the  air  in  mines,  the  more  durable  is  the  timbering. 

The  Jigs.  1456,  1457  represent  two  vertical  sections  of  a  shaft,  the  one  at  right 
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angles  to  the  other,  with  the  view  of  showing  the  mode  of 
sustaining  the  walls  of  the  excavation  by  timbering.  It  is 
copied  from  an  actual  mine  in  the  Hartz.  There  we  may 
observe  the  spaces  allotted  to  the  descent  of  the  miners  by 
ladders,  to  the  drainage  of  the  waters  by  pumps  p,  and  rods 
t,  and  to  the  extraction  of  the  mineral  substances  by 
baskets,  a,  h,  c,f,  h,  k,  are  various  cross  timbers;  a,  c,  e, 
upright  do. ;  b,  pump  cistern ;  v,  w,  corve-ways.  The 
shafts  here  shown,  are  excavated  in  tlae  line  of  the  vein 
itself, — the  rock  enclosing  it  being  seen  in  the  second  figure. 

In  a  great  many  mines  it  is  found  advantageous  to 
support  the  excavations  by  brick  or  stone  buildings,  con- 
structed either  with  or  without  mortar.  These  construc- 
tions are  often  more  costly  than  wooden  ones,  but  they 
last  much  longer,  and  need  fewer  repairs.  They  are  em- 
ployed instead  of  timberings,  to  support  the  walls  and  roof 
■of  galleries,  to  line  the  sides  of  shafts,  and  to  beai^  up  the 
roofs  of  excavations. 

Sometimes  the  two  sides  of  a  gallery  are  lined  with  vortical  walls,  and  its  roof  i 
supported  by  an  ogee  vault,  or  an  arch.   If  the  sides  of  the  mine  are  solid,  a  simpli 
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arch  is  sufficient  to  sustain  tho  roof,  and  at  other  times  the  -wliole  surfaeo  of  a  gallery 
is  formed  of  a  single  elliptic  vault,  tho  great  axis  of  which  is  vortical ;  and  the  Lottom 
is  surmounted  by  a  wooden  plank,  under  which  the  waters  run  off;  ho.q  Jig,  1458. 

Walled  shafts  also  aro  sometimes  constructed  in  a  circular  or  elliptic  form,  which  is 
hotter  adapted  to  resist  tho  pressure  of  the  earth  and  waters.  Kectjvngular  shafts  of 
all  dimensions,  however,  aro  frequently  walled. 

The  sides  of  an  excavation  may  also  be  supported  by  filling  it  completely  with 
rubbish.  Whenever  tho  sides  need  to  be  supported  for  some  time  without  the  neces- 
sity of  passing  along  them,  it  is  often  more  economical  to  stuff  them  up  with  rubbish, 
than  to  keep  up  their  supports.  In  tho  territory  of  Liege,  for  example,  there  have 
been  shafts  thus  filled  up  for  several  centuries  ;  and  which  are  found  to  be  quite  entire 
when  they  aro  emptied.  Tlie  rubbish  is  also  useful  for  forming  roads  among  steep 
strata,  for  closing  air-holes,  and  forming  canals  of  ventilation. 

Figs.  1458,  1469,  1460,  represent  the  principal  kinds  of  mason-work  employed  in 
the  gallorios  and  shafts  of  mines.    Fig.  1461  exhibits  tho  walling  in  of  the  cage  of  an 
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overshot  water-wheel,  as  mounted  within  a  mine.  Before  beginmng  to  build  an  ex- 
cavation large  enough  must  be  made  in  tho  gallery  to  leave  a  space  three  feet  and  a 
half  high  for  the  workman  to  stand  in,  after  the  brick-work  is  completed.  Between 
the  two  opposite  sides,  cross  beams  of  wood  must  be  fixed  at  certain  distances  as 
chords  of  the  vault,  over  which  the  rock  must  bo  hollowed  out  to  receive  the  arch- 
stones,  and  the  centring  must  then  be  placed  covered  witli  deals  to  receive  the 
voussoirs,  beginning  at  the  flanks  and  ending  with  the  keystone.  When  the  vault  is 
finished  through  a  certain  extent,  tho  interval  between  the  arch  and  the  rock  must  be 
rammed  full  of  rubbish,  leaving  passages  if  necessary  through  it  and  the  arch,  for 

''Tn  wamnrgalieries,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  direction  of  the  pressure  and  to 
build  vertically  or  with  a  slope  accordingly.  Should  the  pressure  be  equal  in  all 
S  ctilns,  a  closed  vault,  like  %.  1458,  should  bo  formed  For  walls  not  fo,  from 
the  vertical,  salient  or  buttressed  arches  are  employed,  as  shown  m/^.  1460,  called  in 
Gorman  ilberspringende  Bogen;  for  other  cases,  twin-arches  are  preferred,  with  an 

H^oSsTtransvorse  section  of  a  walled  drain-gallery,  from  the  p-d  gaUery 
of  the  Hart. ;  see  -.dso  Jig.  1461.    a  is  tho  rock  which  needs  to  bo  supported  only  at 
sides  and  top  ;  b,  tho  masonwork,  a  curve  formed  of  the  three  circular  arcs  upon  one 
level ;  c,  the  floor  for  the  water-course.    Fig.  1458  is  a      ^^'^^^f  J  nl   so  id 

lory,  as  at  Schneeberg,  Eothonburg,  Idria,  &c. ;  d  is  the  rock,  w  iich  is  not  soM 
either  at  tho  flanks,  xoof,  or  floor;  c,  tho  elliptic  masonwork;  /.  the  wooden  floor 
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for  the  waggons,  -wliich  is  sometimes,  however,  arched  in  brick  to  allow  of  a  water- 
course beneath  it. 

.  Fig.  1460  shows  two  vertical  projections  of  a  portion  of  a  walled  shaft  with  but- 
tresses, as  built  at  the  mine  Vatcr  Abraham,  near  Marienberg.  J  is  a  section  in  the 
direction  of  the  vein  g  %,  to  show  the  roof  of  the  shaft,  i,  a  section  exhibiting  the 
slope  of  the  vein  g  h,  into  which  the  shaft  is  sunk ;  m  is  the  wall  of  the  vein ;  Jc  is  the 
roof  of  the  same  vein  ;  n,  buttresses  resting  upon  the  flanks  of  the  shaft ;  g,  great  arcs 
on  which  the  buttresses  bear ;  y,  vertical  masonwork ;  z,  a  wall  which  divides  tho 
shaft  into  two  compartments,  of  which  the  larger  p  is  that  for  extracting  the  ore,  and 
the  smaller  for  the  draining  and  for  the  descent  of  the  miners. 

Fig.  1461.  c  D  is  the  shaft  in  which  the  vertical  crank-rods  c,  g,  e,  d,  move  up  and 
down.  F,  is  a  double  hydraulic  wheel,  which  can  be  stopped  at  pleasure  by  a  brake 
mounted  upon  the  machine  of  extraction,  g,  is  the  drum  of  the  gig  or  whim  for 
raising  the  corves  or  tubs  {tonnes) ;  h,  is  the  level  of  the  ground,  with  the  carpentry 
which  supports  the  whim  and  its  roof,  k,  is  the  keystone  of  the  ogee  arcli  which 
covers_  the  water-wheel ;  a,  is  the  opening  or  window,  traversed  by  the  extremity  of 
the  cbiving  shaft,  upon  each  side  of  the  water-wheel,  through  which  a  workman  may 
enter  to  adjust  or  repair  it;  b,  line  of  conduits  for  the  streams  of  water  which  fall 
upon  the  hydraulic  wheel ;  c,  g,  double  crank  with  rods,  whose  motion  is  taken  off 
the  left  side  of  tho  wheel ;  e,  d,  the  same  upon  the  right  side.  The  distance  from  h 
to  F  is  aboiit  22  yards. 

Figs.  1462,  1463,  present  two  vertical  sections  of  the  shaft  of  a  mine  walled,  like  the 
roof  of  a  cavern,  communicating  witJi  the  galleries  of  the  roof  and  the  wall  of  the 
vein,  and  well  arranged  for  both  the  extraction  of  the  ore,  and  the  descent  of  the 
miners. '  The  vertical  partition  of  the  shaft  for  separating  the  passage  for  the  corves 
or  tubs  from  the  ladders  is  omitted  in  the  figure,  for  the  sake  of  clearness. 

In  fig.  1462,  a  b  are  the  side-walls  supported  upon  the  buttresses  c  and  d  ;  in  fig. 
1463,  E  is  the  masonry  of  the  wall,  borne  upon  the  arch  f  at  the  entrance  to  a  gallery, 
the  continuation  being  at  a,  which  is  sustained  by  a  similar  arch  built  lower. 
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r,  is  the  vault  arch  of  the  roof,  supported  upon  another  vault  m,  which  presents  a 

val  T  '  wT.r:.?       T-""'"     "  -'^^  =  i«       continuation  of  the  arch  or 

galW:  underneath  is  supported  in  like  manner  at  the  entrance  of  a  lowS 

kibbles.''  '""^^^  "'^"^^'^  guide-bars  or  rods  for  one  of  the  corves,  or 

e,f,  g,  h,  are  similar  guide-bars  for  the  other  corf. 

lYZZT'^'''''  f  ^""f'  ""iH'  ^^'^  «tays  of  the  ladders  of  descent. 

k  k,  are  also  cross-bars  by  which  the  guide-rods  are  secured. 

J  ^^t^'^^tion-kibblo.  furnished  with  friction  rollers;  the  other  corf  is  sup- 

^  T^L  1  /rf  iT« ^  ^  ^^^-tical  passage.  '  '"^ 

Jftgs.  1464,  146o  represent  in  a  vertical  section  the  mods  of  fiml-.n^,-,.r.  <.u      ^■,  ■ 
of  the  silver  and  lead  mines  at  Ancbeasberg  in  the  HaTz    Fin^A^I  I. 
viewed  from  above.    Upon  the  roof  of  the^timber  ng,  tf  e"  v^SlnLn  th^Z".  f 
rubbish,  and  in  the  empty  space  below,  which  is  shaded  in nMr^^  f  the  waste 

waggons  or  wheeLbarro^J  th'a  ores  towU  tt  moulS  '^Sa  Ts  tt 
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cross-section  of  the  gallery.  In  the  two  figures,  a  represents  the  rock,  and  b  the 
timboring;  round  which  there  is  a  garniture  of  small  spars  or  lathes  for  the  purpose  of 
drainage  and  ventilation,  with  the  view  of  promoting  the  durability  of  the  wood-work. 
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The  worldng  of  minerals  by  the  mass  is  well  exemplified  a  few  leagues  to  the  north 
of  Siegen,  near  Miisen  (Rhenish  Prussia),  in  a  mine  of  iron  and  other  metals,  called 
Stahlberg,  which  forms  the  main  wealth  of  the  country.  The  plan  of  working  is 
termed  the  excavation  of  a  direct  or  transverse  mass.  It  shows  in  its  upper  part  the 
danger  of  bad  mining,  and  in  its  inferior  portion,  the  regular  workings,  by  whose 
means  art  has  eventually  prevented  the  destruction  of  a  precious  mineral  deposit. 
■  Fig.  1466  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  bod  of  ore,  which  is  a  direct  mass  of  spathose 
iron,  contained  in  Devonian  clay-slate.  a,  a,  a,  are  pillars  of  the  sparry  ore 
reserved  to  support  the  successive  stages  or  floors,  which  are  numbered  1,  2,  3,  &c. ' 
b,  b,  b,  are  excavations  worked  in  the  ore ;  which  exhibit  at  the  present  day  several? 
floors  of  arches,  of  greater  or  less  magnitude,  according  to  the  localities.  It  may  be 
remarked,  that  where  the  metallic  deposit  forms  one  entire  mass,  rich  in  spathose  iron 
ore  of  good  quality,  there  is  generally  given  to  the  vaults  a  height  of  3  fathoms ; 
leaving  a  thickness  over  the  roof  of  2  fathoms,  on  account  of  the  numerous  fissures 
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which  pervade  the  mass.  But  where  this  mass  is  d^^^ded  into  three  principal 
branches,  the  roof  of  the  vault  has  only  1^  fathom  of  thickness,  while  the  excava- 
tion is  3J-  fathoms  Iiigh.  In  the.  actual  state  of  the  workings,  it  may  be  estimated 
that  from  all  this  direct  mass,  there  is  obtained  no  more  out  of  every_  floor  than 
one-third  of  the  mineral.  Two-thirds  remain  as  labours  of  reserve,  which  may  be 
resumed  at  some  future  day,  in  consequence  of  the  regularity  and  the  continuation 
of  the  subterranean  workings,  e  is  a  shaft  for  extraction,  communicating  below 
with  the  gallery  of  efilux,  k  ;  h  is  an  upper  gallery  of  drainage,  whicli  runs  in 
diflferent  directions  (one  only  being  visible  in  this  section)  over  a  length  of  400 
fathoms  ;  the  lower  gallery,  /c,  runs  646  fathoms  in  a  straight  line ;  m  m,  represents 
the  mass  of  sparry  iron. 

Figs,  1467,  1468,  1469,  represent  the  crosB  system  of  mining,  which  consists  in 
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forming  galleries  through  a  mineral  deposit,  from  its  wall  or  floor  towards  its  roof, 
and  not,  as  usual,  in  the  direction  of  its  length..  This  mode  was  contnved  towards 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  for  working  the  very  thick  veins  of  the  Schemnitz 
mine  in  Hungary ;  and  it  is'  now  employed  with  advantage  in  many  places,  particu- 
larly at  Idria  in  Oarniola.  In  the  two  sections,  Jigs. 
1467,  1469,  as  well  as  in  the  ground-plan,  fig.  1468,  the 
wall  is  denoted  by  m  m,  and  the  roof  hj  1 1.  A  first 
gallery  of  prolongation,  e  f,  fig.  1468,  being .  formed  to 
the  wall,  transverse  cuts,  a  a,  are  next  established  at 
right  angles  to  this  gallery,  so  that  between  every  two 
there  may  be  room  enough  to  place  three  others,  b,  o,  b, 
fig.  1468.  From  each  of  the  cuts,  a,  ore  is  procured  by 
advancing  with  the  help  of  timbering,  till  the  roof,  t,  be 
reached.  When  this  is  done,  these  first  cuts,  a,  are  filled 
up  with  rubbish,  laid  upon  pieces  of  timber  with  which 
the  ground  is  covered,  so  that  if,  eventually,  it  should  be 
wished  to  mine  underneath,  no  downfall  of  detritus  is  to  be  feared.  These  heaps  of 
rubbish  rise  only  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  top  of  the  cuts,  a,  in  order  that  the 
working  of  the  upper  story  may  be  easier,  the  bed  of  ore  being  there  already  laid 
open  upon  its  lower  face. 

In  proportion  as  the  cuts,  a,  of  the  first  story,  e  f,  are  thus  filled  up,  the  greater 
part  of  the  timbering  is  withdrawn,  and  made  use  of  elsewhere.  The  intermediate 
cuts,  b,  c,  b,  are  next  mined  in  like  manner,  either  beginning  with  the  cuts  c,  or  the 
cuts  b,  according  to  the  localities.  From  fig.  1468  it  appears  that  the  working  may 
be  so  arranged  that,  in  case  of  necessity,  there  may  be  always  between  two  cuts  in 
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activity  the  distance  of  three  cuts,  either  not  made,  or  filled  up  with  rubbish.  Hence, 
all  the  portion-  of  the  bed  of  ore  may  be  removed  which  corresponds  to  a  first  story, 
^  F.  fig-  1469,  and  this  portion  is  replaced  by  rubbish. 

The  exploration  of  the  upper  stories  b'  f',  e''  f',  b'  f',  is  now  prepared  in  a  similar 
manner  ;  with  which  view  shafts  h  h^,  k  k^,  are  formed  from  below  upwards  in  the 
wall,  m,  of  the  deposit,  and  from  these  shafts  oblong  galleries  proceed,  established 
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successively  on  a  level  with  the  stories  thus  raised  over  one  another.  See  fiq.  1469 
The  following  objects  may  be  specified  in  the  figures :  

a  a,  the  first  cuts  filled  up  with  rubbish,  upon  the  first  story  e  f,  fig,  1468 

b  b,  other  cuts  subsequently  filled  up,  upon  the  same  story. 

c,  the  cut  actually  working. 

d,  the  front  of  the  cut,  or  place  of  actual  excavation  of  the  mineral  detiosit 

.  e,  masses  of  the  barren  rojk,  reserved  in  the  cutting,  for  pillars  of  safety.  ' 
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/,  galleries,  by  moans  of  which  the  workmen  may  turn  round  the  mass  e,  in  order 
to  form  in  the  roof,  i,  an  excavation  in  the  direction  of  the  deposit. 
g,  rubbish  belund  the  mass  e. 

h  h,  two  shafts  leading  from  the  first  story,  ef,  to  the  upper  stories  of  the  work- 
ings, as  already  stated. 

m,  the  wall,  and  t  the  roof,  of  the  mineral-bed. 

In  the  second  story,  e'  i/,  the  gallery  of  prolongation,  f',  figs.  1467,  1469,  is  not 
entirely  perforated  ;  but  it  is  further  advanced  than  that  of  the  third  story,  which,  in 
its  turn,  is  more  tlian  the  gallery  of  the  fourth. 

From  this  arrangement  there  is  produced  upon  fig,  1469  the  general  aspect  of  a 
working  by  reversed  steps. 

Whenever  the  workings  of  the  cuts,  c,  in  the  first  story  are  finished,  those  of  the 
second,  a' a',  maybe  begun  in  the  second;  and  thus,  by  mounting  from  story  to 
story,  the  whole  deposit  of  ore  may  be  taken  out  and  replaced  "with  rubbish.  One 
great  advantage  of  this  method  is,  that  nothing  is  lost ;  but  it  is  not  the  only  one. 
The  facilities  offered  by  the  system  of  cross-workings  for  disposing  of  the  rubbish, 
most  frequently  a  nuisance  to  the  minor,  and  expensive  to  get  rid  of,  the  solidity 
which  it  procures  by  the  banking  up,  the  consequent  economy  of  timbering,  and 
saving  of  expense  in  the  excavation  of  the  rock,  reckoning  from  the  second  story,  are 
so  many  important  circumstances  which  recommend  this  mode  of  mining.  Some- 
times, indeed,  rubbish  may  be  wanted  to  fill  up,  but  this  may  always  be  procured  by 
a  few  accessory  perforations  ;  it  being  easy  to  establish  in  the  vicinity  of  the  work- 
ings a  vast  excavation  in  the  form  of  a  vault,  or  kind  of  subterraneous  quarry,  which 
may  be  allowed  to  fall  in,  with  proper  precautions,  and  where  rubbish  will  thus  accu- 
mulate in  a  short  time,  at  little  cost. 

Fig.  1470  represents  a  section  of  the  celebrated  lead  mines  of  Bleiberg  in  Carinthia, 
not  far  from  Villach. 

b,  c,  is  the  ridge  of  the  mountains 
of  compact  limestone,  in  whose 
bosom  the  workings  are  carried  on. 

e,  is  the  metalliferous  valley, 
nmning  from  east  to  "west,  be- 
tween the  two  parallel  valleys  of 
the  Gail  and  the  Drave,  but  at  a 
level  considerably  above  the  waters 
of  these  rivers. 

/,  g,  is  the  direction  of  a  great 
many  vertical  beds  of  metalliferous 
limestone. 

On  considering  the  direction  and 
dip  of  the  marly  schist  and  metal- 
liferous limestone,  in  the  space  w  w, 
to  the  west  of  the  line  1,  s,  it 

would  appear  that  a  great  portion  of  this  system  of  mountains  has.  suffered  a  slip 
between  1,  s,  and  a  parallel  one  towards  the  east;  whereby,  probably,  tliat  vertical 
position  of  the  strata  has  been  produced  which  exists  through  a  considerable  extent. 
The  metalliferous  limestone  is  covered  to  a  certain  thickness  with  a  marly  schist,  and 
other  more  recent  rocks.  It  is  in  this  schist  tliat  the  '  fire-marble,'  known  under  the 
name  of  the  kmachdla  of  BUiherg,  is  quarried.    This  appears  to  be  of  Liassic  age. 

The  galena  occurs  at  the  bottom  of  this  rock  in  flattened  masses,  or  blocks  of  a  con- 
siderable volume,  which  are  not  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  calcareous  beds  by  any 
seam.    It  is  accompanied  by  zinc  ore  {calamine),  especially  in  the  upper  parts  of  the 

mountain.  .  •. 

Several  of  the  workable  masses  are  indicated  by  r,  ;  each  presents  itself  as  a 
solid  analogous  to  a  very  elongated  ellipse,  whose  axis  dips,  not  according  to  the 
inclination  of  the  surrounding  rock,  but  to  an  oblique  or  intermediate  line  between 
this  inclination  and  the  direction  of  the  beds  of  limestone ;  as  shown  by  r  w,  rw. 

The  faults,  called  kluft  (rent),  at  Bleiberg  are  visible  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Experienced  miners  have  remarked  that  the  rich  masses  occur  more  frequently  an  the 
direction  of  these  faults  than  elsewhere.  ,    ,   ,     j>  ^  •       j  i 

It  is  in  general  by  gaUeries  cut  horizontally  in  the  body  of  the  mountain,  and  at 
different  levels,  s  a,  sf  that  the  miner  advances  towards  the  masses  of  ore  r,  r". 
Many  of  these  galleries  are  500  fathoms  long  before  they  roach  a  workable  mass. 
The  several  galleries  are  placed  in  commuuication  by  a  few  shafts,  such  as  t  ■  but  few 
of  these  ai'o  sunk  deeper  than  the  level  of  the  valley,  e.  ,  ^  ^, 

The  total  length  of  the  mines  of  Bleiberg  is  about  10,000  yards,  parallel  to  the 
valley  c;  in  which  space  there  are  500  concessions  gi-auted  by  the  Government  to 
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various  individuals  or  joint-stock  companies,  either  by  themselves,  or  associated  with 
the  Government. 

The  metalliferous  valley  contains  5,000  inhabitants,  all  deriving  subsistence  from 
the  mines ;  300  of  whom  are  occupied  in  the  government  works. 

Each  concession  has  a  number  and  a  name :  as  Antoni,  Christoph,  Matthseus,  Os- 
waldi,  2,  8i  36,  &c. 

Fig.  1471  is  a  section  of  the  quicksilver  mine  of  Idria.  1,  is  the  grey  limestone  ; 
2,  is  a  blackish  slate ;  6,  is  a  greyish  slate.  Immediately  above  these  transition  rocks 
lies  the  bed  containing  the  ores,  called  Corallencrz,  which  consist  of  an  intimate  mix- 
ture of  sulphiiret  of  mercury  and  argillaceous  limestone  ;  in  which  four  men  can  "cut 
out  in  a  month  2\  toises  cube  of  rock. 

Fig.  1472  represents  a  section  of  part  of  one  of  the  copper  mines  of  Mansfeld  ;  con- 
taining the  cellular  limestone,  called  EawhwacJce,  always  with  the  magnesian 
limestone,  called  Zechstein ;  the  cupreous  schist,  or  Kiipferschiefer ;  the  wall  of  greyish- 
wliite  sandstone,  called  the  weisse  Liegende ;  and  the  wall  of  red  sandstone,  or  the 
rothc  Liegende.  The  thin  dotted  stratum  at  top  is  vegetable  mould ;  the  large  dotted 
portion  to  the  right  of  the  figure  is  oolite ;  the  vein  at  its  side  is  sand  ;  next  is  Eauch- 
wacke ;  and  lastly,  the  main  body  -of  fetid  limestone,  or  Btinlistein, 
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Fig.  1473  represents  a  section  of  one  of  the  Mansfeld  CDpper-scliist  mines  in  the 
district  called  Burgoerner,  or  Preusshoheit :  1.  Vegetable  mould,  with  siliceous 
gravel.  2.  Ferruginous  clay  or  loam.  3.  Sand,  with  fragments  of  quartz.  4.  Eed 
clay,  a  bed  of  variable  thickness  as  well  as  the  lower  strata,  according  as  the  cupreous 
schjst  is  nearer  or  farther  from  the  surface.  6.  Oolite  (Bogenstein).  6.  Newer 
variegated  sandstone  {bunter  Sandstein).  7.  Newer  gypsum ;  below  which,  there  is 
8.  A  bluish  marly  clay.    9.  Stinkstone,  or  lucuUite.    10.  Friable  greyish  marl. 

11.  Older  gypsum :  a  rock  totally  wanting  in  the  other  districts  of  the  mines  of 
Kothenberg;  but  abounding  in  Saxon  Mansfeld,  where  it  includes  vast  caverns 

1?'"^,°^°°^      miners  by  the  name  of  Schlotten,  as  indicated  in  the  figure  (1473). 

12.  The  calcareous  rock,  called  Zechstein.  The  lower  part  of  this  stratum  shows 
symptoms  of  the  cupriferous  schist  that  lies  underneath.  It  presents  three  thin 
bands,  differently  modified,  which  the  miner  distinguishes  as  he  descends  by  the 
\lhrberg)      ^^^"^^      "^^^^"^  ^"^"^"^^  "^"^^ '  {Bachklotz) ;  and  the  main  rock 

13.  Is  a  bed  of  cupriferous  schist  (Kupferschiefer),  also  called  the  bitimino-marly 
scnist,  m  which  may  be  noted,  in  going  down,  but  not  marked  in  the  figure— 

a,  the  Lochberg,  a  seam  4  inches  thick. 
6,  the  Kammschale,  ^  of  an  inch  thick. 

c,  the  Kopfschalc,  1  inch  thick. 

These  seams  are  not  worth  smelting;  the  following,  however,  are  :— 

d,  the  Schiefer-kopf,  the  main  copper-schist,  2  inches  thick. 

e,  a  layer  called  Loclmi,  1  inch  thick. 

14.  The  wall  of  sandstone,  resting  upon  a  porphyry. 

i^ty.  1474  is  a  section  of  the  mines  of  Eegelsdorf  in  Hessia,  presenting- 
1.  vegetable  mould.  ^  ° 

f^'°1"^°tlyof  a  yellowish  colour,  called  lagcrhafiet 
I'  Ti,?:  «<^"i,etimes  red,  somotime  blue,  sometimes  a  mixture  of  red,  blue,  and  vellow 
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6.  Claj',  usually  red,  containing  veins  of  white  gypfiiim,  and  fine  crystals  of  selenite. 
C.  Massive  gypsum  of  recent  formation. 

7.  Fetid  limestone,  compact  and  blackish  grey, 
or  cellular  and  yellowish  grey. 

8.  Pulverulent  limestone,  with  solid  fragments 
interspersed. 

9.  Compact  marl-limestone,  or  ZecAsiein,  which 
changes  from  a  brownish  colour  above  to  a 
blackish  schist  below,  as  it  comes  nearer  tlie 
cupreous  schist,  which  seems  to  form  a  part  of  it. 

10.  Cupreous  schist  (Kuperschicfer),  of  which 
the  bottom  portion,  from  4  to  6  inches  thick,  is 
that  selected  for  metallurgic  operations.  Be- 
neath it  is  found  the  usual  wall  or  bed  of  sand- 
stone. A  vein  of  cobalt  ore,  a,  which  is  rich 
only  in  the  greyish-whito  sandstone  (weissc 
Licgcnde),  traverses  and  deranges  the  beds 
wherever  it  comes. 

Of  worJdng  Mines  by  Fire. — The  celebrated  mine  worked  since  the  10th  century  in 
the  monntaiQ  called  Rammelsberg,  in  the  Hartz,  to  the  south  of  Goslar,  presents  a 
stratified  mass  of  ores,  among  the  beds  of  the  rock  which  constitute  that  mountain. 
The  mineral  deposit  is  situated  in  the  earth  like  an  enormous  inverted  wedge,  so  that 
its  thickness  (power),  inconsiderable  near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  increases  as  it 
descends.  At  about  1  GO  yards  from  its  outcrop,  reckoning  in  the  direction  of  the 
slope  of  the  deposit,  it  is  divided  into  two  portions  or  branches,  which  are  separated 
from  each  other,  throughout  the  whole  known  depth,  by  a  mass  of  very  hard  clay- 
slate,  which  passes  into  flinty  slate.  The  substances  composing  the  workable  mass 
are  copper  and  iron  p}'rites,  with  sulphuret  of  lead  (galena),  accompanied  by  quartz, 
carbonate  of  lime,  compact  sulphate  of  baryta,  and  sometimes  grey  copper  ore,  sul- 
phuret of  zinc,  and  arsenical  pyrites.  The  ores  of  lead  and  copper  contain  silver  and 
gold,  but  in  small  proportion,  particularly  as  to  the  last. 

A  mine  so  ancient  as  that  of  Rammelsberg,  and  which  was  formerly  divided  among 
several  adventurous  companies,  cannot  fail  to  present  a  great  many  shafts  and  exca- 
vations; but,  out  of  the  15  pits,  only  two  are  employed  for  the  present  workings, 
namely,  those  marked  a  b  and  e  f  in  fig,  1475,  by  -which  the  whole  extraction  and 
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drainage  are  executed.  The  general  system  of  exploitation  by  fire,  as  practised  in 
this  mine,  consists  of  the  following  operations  :— 

1  An  advance  is  made  towards  the  deposits  of  ore,  successively  at  different  levels, 
by  transverse  galleries,  which  proceed  from  the  shaft  of  extraction,  and  terminate  at 
the  walls  of  the  stratiform  mass.  .         ,  .  .  r  ^i 

2.  There  are  formed  in  the  level- to  be  worked  large  vaults  in  the  heart  of  the  ore, 
by  means  of  fire,  as  we  shall  presently  describe. 

3.  The  floor  of  these  vaults  is  raised  up  by  moans  of  terraces,  formed  from  the 
rubbish  in  proportion  as  the  roof  is  scooped  out.  ,      j      t  j 

■  4.  The  ores  detached  by  the  fire  from  their  bed  are  picked  and  gathered;  some- 
times  the  larger  blocks  are  blasted  with  gunpowder.  ,     ,  ^    „  .  j 

5.  Lastly,  tlie  ores  thus  obtained  are  wheeled  towards  the  shaft  of  extraction,  and 
turned  out  to  the  day.  j  •     i       •      i  i 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  excavatiou  by  fire  is  practised ;  and,  in  that  view,  let  us 
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consider  the  state  of  the  workings  in  tlio  mines  of  Eammelsberg.  We  may  remark 
in  fig.  1475  tho  regularity  of  the  vaults  previously  scooped  out  above  the  level  b  c, 
and  the  other  vaiilts  -which  are  in  full  activity  of  operation.  It  is,  therefore, 
towards  the  lower  levels  that  the  new  workings  must  be  directed.  For  this 
purpose,  the  transverse  gallery  being  already  completed,  there  is  prepared  on  the 
first  of  these  floors  a  vault  of  exploitation  at  b,  which  eventually  is  to  become 
similar  to  those  of  the  superior  levels.  At  the  same  time  there  is  commenced,  at 
the  starting-point  below  it,  reached  by  a  small  well  dug  in  the  line  of  the  mineral 
deposit,  a  transverse  gallery  in  the  rock,  by  means  of  blasting  with  gunpowder. 
The  rock  is  also  attacked  at  the  starting-point  by  a  similar  cut,  which  advances 
to  meet  the  first  perforation.  In  this  way,  whenever  the  vaults  of  the  level  c  are 
exhausted  of  ore,  and  terraced  up  with  rubbish,  those  of  the  level  beneath  it  will  bo 
in  full  activity. 

Others  will  then  be  prepared  at  a  lower  level ;  and  the  exploitation  may  afterwards 
be  driven  below  this  level  by  piu'suing  the  same  plan,  by  which  the  actual  depth  of 
excavation  has  been  gained. 

In  workings  by  fire  we  must  distinguish :  1,  the  case  where  it  is  necessary  to  open 
a  vault  immediately  from  the  floor ;  2,  the  case  where,  the  vault  having  already  a 
certain  elevation,  it  is  necessary  to  heighten  its  roof.  In  the  former  case,  the  wall  or 
floor  of  the  mineral  deposit  is  first  penetrated  by  blasting  with  gunpowder.  As  soon 
as  this  penetration  is  effected  over  a  certain  length,  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the 
future  vaiilt,  as  happens  at  b,  there  is  arranged  on  the  bottom  a  horizontal  layer  of 
billets  of  firewood,  over  which  other  billets  are  piled  in  nearly  a  vertical  position, 
which  rests  upon  the  ore,  so  that  the  flame  in  its  expansion  comes  to  play  against  the 
mineral  mass  to  be  detached.  "When,  after  some  similar  operations,  the  flame  of  the 
pile  can  no  longer  reach  the  ore  of  the  roof  on  account  of  its  height,  a  small  terrace 
of  rubbish  must  be  raised  on  the  floor  of  the  deposit ;  and  over  this  terrace  a  new 
pile  of  faggots  is  to  be  heaped  up  as  above  described.  The  ancient  miners  committed 
the  fault  of  constantly  placing  such  terraces  close  to  the  roof,  and  consequently 
arranging  the  faggots  against  this  portion  of  the  ore,  so  that  the  flame  circulated 
from  the  roof  down  to  the  floor.  The  result  of  such  procediu-e  was  the  weakening  of 
the  roof,  and  the  loss  of  much  of  the  ore  which  could  not  be  extracted  from  so  unstable 
a  fabric ;  and,  besides,  much  more  wood  was  burned  than  at  the  present  day,  because 
the  action  of  the  flame  was  dissipated  in  part  against  the  whole  mass  of  the  roof, 
instead  of  being  concentred  on  the  portion  of  the  ore  which  it  was  desired  to  dislodge. 
Now,  the  flame  is  usually  made  to  circulate  from  the  floor  to  the  roof,  in  commencing 
a  new  vault. 

"When  the  vault  has  already  a  certain  height,  care  is  always  taken  that  between 
the  roof  of  the  vault  and  the  rubbish  on  which  the  pile  is  arranged,  no  more 
than  two  yards  of  space  should  intervene,  in  order  that  the  flame  may  embrace 
equally  the  whole  concavity  of  the  vault,  and  produce  an  uniform  effect  on  all  its 
parts.  Here,  the  pile  is  formed  of  horizontal  beds,  disposed  crosswise  above  one 
another,  and  presents  four  free  vertical  faces,  whence  it  has  been  called  a  chest  by 
the  miners. 

It  is  usually  on  Saturday  that  the  fire  is  applied  to  all  the  piles  of  faggots 
distributed  through  the  course  of  the  week.  Those  in  the  upper  floors  of  exploi- 
tation are  first  burned,  in  order  that  the  inferior  piles  may  not  obstruct,  by  their 
vitiated  air,  the  combustion  of  the  former.  Thus,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning 
the  fires  are  kindled  in  the  upper  ranges ;  from  pile  to  pile  the  fireman  and  his 
assistant  descend  towards  the  lower  floors,  which  occupies  them  till  3  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

When  the  flame  has  beat  for  a  few  instants  on  the  beds  of  ore,  a  strong  odour  of 
sulphur,  and  sometimes  of  arsenic,  is  perceived ;  and  soon  afterwards  loud  detonations 
are  heard  in  the  vaults.  _  Suddenly  the  flame  is  seen  to  assume  a  blue  colour,  or  even 
a  white  ;  and  at  this  period  after  a  slight  explosion,  flakes  of  the  ore,  of  greater  or 
less  magnitude,  usually  fall  down  on  the  fire,  but  the  chief  portion  of  the  heated 
mineral  still  remains  fixed  to  the  vault.  The  ores  pass  now  into  a  shattered  and 
divided  condition,  which  allows  them  afterwards  to  be  detached  by  long  forks  of  iron 
In  this  manner  the  fire,  volatilising  entirely  some  constituents,  such  as  sulphur  zinc" 
arsenic,  and  water,  changing  the  aggregation  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  ore  and 
causing  fissures  by  their  unequal  expansibilities,  facilitates  the  excavation  of 'such 
materials  as  resist  by  their  tenacity  the  action  of  gunpowder. 

The  combustion  goes  on,  without  any  person  entering  the  mine,  from  Saturdav 
evemng  till  Monday  morning,  on  which  day  tho  fireman  and  his  assistants  proceed  to 
extinguish  the  remains  of  the  bonfires.  On  Monday,  also,  some  piles  are  constructed 
in  the  par  s  where  the  effect  of  the  former  ones  has  been  incomplete;  anTth™ 
kindled  after  the  workmen  have  quitted  the  mines.    On  Tuesday  all  hands  are  em 
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ployed  in  detaching  the  ores,  m  sorting  them,  taking  them  out,  and  preparing  new 
piles  against  the  next  Saturday. 

The  labour  of  a  week  consists,  for  every  man,  of  fiA'e  posts  during  tlio  day,  each  of 
8  hours,  and  of  one  post  of  4  hours  for  Saturday.  Moreover,  an  extra  allowance  is 
made  to  such  workmen  as  employ  themselves  some  posts  during  the  night. 

The  labour  of  one  compartment,  or  atelier,  of  the  mine  consists,  therefore,  in 
arranging  the  faggots,  in  detaching  the  ore  which  has  already  experienced  the  action 
of  the  fire  ;  in  breaking  the  blocks  obtained ;  in  separating  the  ore  from  the  dU)ri8  of 
the  pile  ;  and,  whenever  it  may  be  practicable  or  useful,  in  boring  holes  for  blasting 
with  gunpowder.  The  heat  is  so  great  in  this  kind  of  mine  that  the  men  are  obliged 
to  work  in  it  without  clothing. 

Wo  have  already  remarked  that,  besides  the  working  by  fire,  which  is  chiefly  used 
hero,  recourse  is  sometimes  had  to  blasting  by  gunpowder.  This  is  done  in  order 
either  to  recover  the  bottom  part  or  ground  of  the  vaults  on  which  the  fire  can  act  but 
imperfectly,  to  clear  away  some  projections  which  would  interfere  with  the  effect  of 
the  pile,  or,  lastly,  to  strip  the  surrounding  rock  from  the  mass  of  the  ore,  and  tlience 
to  obtain  schist  proper  for  the  construction  of  the  rubbish-terraces. 

The  blasting-process  is  employed  when  the  foreman  of  the  workshop  or  mine- 
chamber  judges  that  a  hole  well  placed  may  separate  enough  of  ore  to  pay  the  time, 
the  repair  of  tools,  and  the  gunpowder  expended.  But  this  indemnification  is  rarely 
obtained.  The  following  statement  will  give  an  idea  of  the  tenacity  which  the  mineral 
deposit  often  presents : — 

In  a  portion  of  the  Eammelsberg  mine,  the  ore,  consisting  of  extremely  compact 
iron  and  copper  pyrites,  was  attacked  by  a  single  man,  who  bored  a  mining-hole. 
After  11  posts  of  obstinate  labour,  occupying  altogether  88  hours,  the  workman, 
being  vigilantly  superintended,  had  been  able  to  advance  the  hole  to  a  depth  of  no 
more  than  4  inches ;  in  doing  which  he  had  rendered  entirely  unserviceable  126 
punches  or  borers,  besides  26  others  which  had  been  re-tipped  with  steel,  and 
201  which  had  been  sharpened;  Q\  lbs.  of  oil  had  been  consumed  in  giving  him 
light ;  and  ^  lb.  of  gunpowder  was  required  for  blasting  the  bore.  It  was  found 
from  a  calculation  made  upon  these  facts  by  the  administration  of  mines,  that  every 
inch  deep  of  this  hole  cost,  at  their  low  price  of  labour,  nearly  a  florin,  value  two 
shillings  and  sixpence. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that,  though  the  timber,  of  which  the  consumption  is  pro- 
digiously great,  were  much  less  abundant  and  dearer  than  it  still  is  at  Eammelsberg, 
mining  by  fire  would  be  preferable  to  every  other  mode  of  exploitation.  It  is  even 
certain  that,  on  any  supposition,  the  employment  of  gunpowder  would  not  be  practi- 
cable for  every  part  of  the  mine  ;  and  if  fuel  came  to  fail,  it  would  be  requisite  to 
renounce  the  workings  at  Eammelsberg,  although  this  mountain  still  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  metals. 

If  in  all  mines  the  free  circulation  of  air  be  an  object  of  the  highest  importance, 
we  must  perceive  how  indispensable  it  must  be  in  every  part  of  a  mine  where  the 
mode  of  exploitation  maintains  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  112°  Fahr.,  when  the 
workmen  return  into  it  after  the  combustion  of  the  piles,  and  in  which,  besides,  it  is 
necessary  that  this  combustion  be  effected  with  activity  in  their  absence.  But,  in 
consequence  of  the  extent  and  mutual  ramifications  of  the  workings,  the  nunriber  of 
the  shafts,  galleries,  and  their  differences  of  level,  the  ventilation  of  the  mine  is  in  a 
manner  spontaneously  maintained.  The  high  temperature  is  peculiarly  favourable  to 
it.  The  aid  of  art  consists  merely  in  placing  some  doors  judiciously,  which  may  bo 
opened  or  shut  at  pleasure,  to  carry  on  the  circulation  of  the  air. 

In  considering  the  Eammelsberg  from  its  summit,  which  rises  about  400  yards 
above  the  town  of  Goslar,  we  observe,  first,  beds  of  slaty  sandstone,  which  become 
the  more  horizontal,  the  nearer  they  approach  to  the  surface.  At  about  160  yards 
below  the  top  level  there  occurs,  in  the  bosom  of  the  slaty  greywacke,  a  powerful 
stratum  of  shells  embedded  in  a  ferruginous  limestone.  In  descending  towards  the 
face  of  the  ore,  the  parallel  stratification  of  the  clay-slate,  which  forms  its  walls  and 
roof,  grows  more  and  more  manifest.  Here  the  slate  is  black,  compact,  and  thinly 
foliated.    The  inclination  of  the  different  beds  of  rock  is  considerable.  _ 

The  ores  are  argentiferous  and  auriferous,  but  very  slightly  so,  especially  as  to 
the  gold.  It  is  the  ores  of  lead  and  copper  which  contain  the  silver,  and  in  the 
latter  the  gold  is  found,  but  without  its  being  well  ascertained  in  wliat  mineral  it  is 
deposited.  Sometimes  the  ore  occurs  in  the  native  state,  or  as  copper  of  cementation. 
Beautiful  crystals  of  sulphate  of  limo  are  found  in  the  old  workings. 

In  Jiqs  1475  1476,  ab  is  the  shaft  of  extraction,  caUed  the  KahnenJcuMcr;  n  is 
the  vontiiation-shaft,  called  Breiflingcrweitcrschacht ;  p  is  the  extraction-shaft,  caUed 

BP  is  a  new  extraction-shaft,  called  Neiierireibschacht,  by  which  also  the  water  is 
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The  ores  are  raised 
roxdage)  i,  by  the 


U76 


pumped  up ;  by  a  b  and  e  f  the  •svhole  extraction  are  carried  on. 
in  these  shafts  to  the  level  of  the  waggon-gallery  {galerie  do 
whims  1,  q,  provided  •with  ropes  and  buckets.  1,  2, 
3,  4,  Jig.  M7o,  represent  the  positions  of  four  water- 
whoels  for  working  the  whims ;  the  first  two  being 
employed  in  extracting  the  ores,  the  last  two  in 
draining.  The  driving-stream  is  led  to  the  wheel  1, 
along  the  drift  I ;  whence  it  falls  in  succession  upon 
the  wheels  2,  3,  4.  The  general  system  of  working 
consists  of  the  following  operations : — 

1.  The  bed  of  ore  is  got  at  by  the  transverse 
galleries  m,  ii,  o,  q,  r,  s,  which  branch  off  from  the 
extraction-shaft,  and  terminate  at  the  wall  of  the 
main  bed ; 

2.  Great  faults  are  scooped  out  at  the  level  of  the 
workings,  by  means  of  fire  ; 

3.  The  roofs  of  these  vaults  are  progressively 
propped  with  mounds  of  rubbish ; 

4.  The  ores  thus  detached,  or  by  blasting  with  gun- 
powder, are  then  collected ; 

5.  Lastly,  they  are  brought  out  to  the  day,  and 
washed  near  z. 

Of  the  Instruments  and  Operations  of  Subter- 
ranean Mining. — It  is  by  the  aid  of  geometry,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  miner  studies  the  situation  of  the 
mineral  deposits  on  the  surface  and  in  the  interior 
of  the  ground;  determines  the  several  relations  of 
the  veins  and  the  rocks ;  and  becomes  capable  of 
directing  the  perforations  towards  a  suitable  end. 

The  instruments  are : — 

1.  The  magnetic  compass,  which  is  employed  to 
•indicate  the  direction  of  a  metallic  lode. 

2.  The  graduated  semicircle,  which  serves  to 
measure  the  inclination  or  dip;  this  instrument  is 
also  called  the  clinometer. 

3.  The  chain  or  cord  for  measuring  the  distance  of  one  point  from  another. 

4.  When  the  neighbourhood  of  iron  makes  the  use  of  the  magnet  uncertain,  a  plate 
■or  plane  table  is  employed. 

In  order  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  earth,  and  to  extract  from  it  tlie  ob- 
jects of  his  toils,  the  miner  has  at  his  disposal  several  means,  which  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes: — 1,  manual  tools  ;  2,  gunpowder  ;  3,  fire. 

The  tools  used  by  the  miners  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  are  the  following : — 
Fig.  1477.  The  Pick.  It  is  a  light  tool,  and  somewhat  varied  in  shape  according 
to  circumstances.  One  side  used  as  a  hammer  is  called  the  poll,  and  is  employed  to 
drive  in  the  gads,  or  to  loosen  and  detach  prominences.  The  poi7it  is  of  steel,  care- 
fully tempered,  and  drawn  under  the  hammer  to  the  proper  form.  The  French  call  it 
pointerolle. 

Fig.  1478.  The  Gad.  It  is  a  wedge  of  steel,  driven  into  crevices  of  rocks,  or  into 
small  openings  made  with  the  point  of  the  pick. 

Fig.  1479.  The  Miner's  Shovel.  It  has  a  pointed  form,  to  enable  it  to  pene- 
trate among  the  coarse  and  hard  fragments  of  the  mine-rubbish.  Its  handle  being 
somewhat  bent,  a  man's  power  may  be  conveniently  applied  without  bending  his  body 

The  blasting-  or  shooting-tools  are  :— a  sledge  or  mallet,  fig.  1480  ;  borer,  fig.  1481  • 
^^^^^^^  °^  1*^^;  tamping-bar\ 

Besides  these  tools,  the  miner  requires  a  powder-horn  ;  he  is  supplied  with  safety- 
fuse  (see  Safety-Fuse)  ;  tin  cartridges  for  occasional  use  in  wet  ground ;  now  more 
frequently  is  he  supplied  with  cartridges  made  with  well  pitched  paper. 

The  borer,  fig.  1481,  is  an  iron  bar  tipped  with  steel,  formed  like  a  thick  chisel 
and  is_  used  by  one  man  holding  it  straight  in  the  hole,  wth  constant  rotation  on 
Its  axis,  while  another  strikes  the  head  of  it  with  the  iron  sledge  or  mallet  fia  1480 
Tlio  hole  is  cleared  out  from  time  to  time  by  the  scraper,  fig.  1484,  which  is  a 
flat  iron  rod  turned  up  at  one  end.  If  the  ground  be  very  wet,  and  the  hole  eets 
full  of  mud,  It  IS  cleaned  out  by  a  stick  bent  at  the  end  into  a  fibrous  brush  callpd 
a  swab-stick.  '  '^^'■^'^ 

Fig.  1486  represents  the  plan  of  blasting  the  rock,  and  a  section  of  a  hole  readv  for 
firing.   The  hole  must  be  rendered  as  dry  as  .possible,  which  is  effected  very  simply 
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by  filling  it  partly  mth  tenacious  clay,  and  then  drivini*  -i-  „  * 
rod,         „»r.y  mi.  it.  calibre,  caU«l  iie 
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■mth  great  violence,  condenses  the  clay  into  all  the  crevices  of  the  rock,  and  secures  the 

dryness  of  the  hole.  When  the  hole 
is  dry,  and  the  charge  of  powder  in- 
troduced, the  nail,  a  snaall  taper  rod 
of  copper,  is  inserted  so  as  to  reach 
the  bottom  of  the  hole,  which  is  now 
ready  for  tamphig.  Dififerent  sub- 
stances are  employed  for  tamping, 
or  cramming  the  hole,  the  most  usual 
one  being  any  soft  species  of  rock 
free  from  siliceous  or  flinty  particles. 
Small  quantities  of  it  only  are  intro- 
duced at  a  time,  and  rammed  very 
hard  by  the  tamping-bar,  which  is 
held  steadily  by  one  man,  and  struck 
with  a  sledge  by  another.  The  hole 
being  thus  filled,  the  nail  is  withdrawn  by  putting  a  bar  through  its  eye,  and  striking 
it  upwards.  Thus  a  small  perforation  or  vent  is  left  for  the  safety-fuse  which  com- 
municates the  fire.  •• 

For  conveying  the  fire,  the  large  and  long  green  rushes  which  grow  in  marshy 
ground  were  formerly  used  in  otir  mines,  and  are  still  used  in  some  quarries.  A  slit  is 
made  in  one  side  of  the  rush,  along  which  the  sharp  end  of  a  bit  of  stick  is  drawn, 
so  as  to  extract  the  pith,  when  the  skin  of  the  rush  closes  again  by  its  own  elasticity. 
This  tube  is  filled  up  with  gunpowder,  dropped  into  the  vent-hole,  and  made  ready 
with  a  bit  of  clay.  A  paper  smift,  adjusted  to  burn  a  proper  time,  is  then  fixed  to 
the  top  of  the  rush-tube,  and  kindled,  when  the  men  of  the  quarry  retire  to  a  safe 
distance.    The  '  safety-fuse  '  is  now,  however,  almost  universally  employed. 

In  fig,  1486  the  portion  of  the  rock  which  would  be  dislodged  by  the  explosion  is 
that  included  between  a  and  b.    The  charge  of  powder  is  included  in  that  part 

1487 


1488 


which  fills  the  hole  up  to  c ;  from  which  point  to  the  top,  the  hole  is  filled  with 
tamping.    The  old  smift  is  shown  at  p.  . 
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Fiq.  1487  is  an  iron  bucket,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  Cornwall,  a  hhUe,^n  which  the  ore 
is  raised  in  the  shafts,  by  machines  called  whims  or  wMmaeys,  sometimes  worked  by 
horses,  and  frequently  by  steam-power.  The  best  kibbles  are  made  of  sheet  iron,  and 
hold  each  about  three  hundred  weight  of  ore:  120  kibbles  are  supposed  to  clear  a 
cubic  fathom  of  rock.  In  place  of  the  kibble,  ?Mps  running  in  guides  hxea  on  me 
sides  of  the  shafts  are  now  used  in  the  large  and  well-conducted  mines. 

Fiq.  1488  represents  the  wheel-barrow  used  underground  for  conveying  ore  and  waste 
to  the  foot  of  the  shafts.  It  is  made  of  light  deal,  except  the  wheel,  which  has  a 
narrow  rim  of  iron. 

In  all  mines,  to  a  greater  or  1489 
a  less  extent,  there  will  be 
found  accumulations  of  water; 
it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to 
adopt  measures  to  ensure  its 
removal.  The  mineral  trea- 
sures, being  brought  to  the 
surface,  necessarily  undergo 
a  process  of  '  dressing,'  that 
is,  the  separation  of  the  richer 
from  the  poorer  portion.  For 
a  full  account  of  dressing  ma- 
chinery, &c.,  see  Dbrssing 
OF  Oees. 

It  sometimes  happens  that 
the  necessities  of  mining  de- 
mand the  construction  of 
shafts  in  places  covered  with 
water.  Some  years  since  a 
very  extraordinary  case  of  this 
kind  was  carried  out  at  the 
Wherry  Mine,  near  Penzance, 
where  a  cylinder  of  wood, 
rising  through  the  sea,  formed 
the  entrance  to  a  shaft  sunk 
into  the  mine.  In  a  storm  a 
ship  ran  against  this  wooden 
structure  and  destroyed  it. 
,  M.  Triger,  engineer  in  the 
department  of  Maine  and  Loire, 
had  the  idea  of  making  a  well 
in  the  very  bed  of  the  Loire 
by  means  of  compressed  air. 
A  cylinder  of  thin  iron,  fig. 
1489,  serving  as  a  cutting 
machine,  was  sunk  into  the 
alluvium;  it  was  separated 
into  three  compartments  by 
horizontal  partitions.  The  upper  compartment  remained  always  open,  the  lower 
compartment  was  the  workshop,  and  between  them  was  the  middle  one,  which  served 
as  the.  chamber  of  equilibrium,  designed  to  be  put  in  communication  with  either 
the  compartment  above  or  the  one  below.  The  things  being  so  disposed,  they  forced 
into  the  bottom  compartment,  air  compressed  by  a  vapour-machine  without  inter- 
mission. This  air  drove  the  water  up  a  tube,  of  which  the  lower  part  was  buried 
in  the  bottom  of  the  excavation,  and  of  which  the  upper  part  was  raised  above 
the  cylinder.  The  workmen  were  then  able  to  penetrate  the  first  apartment  and 
open  the  second,  which  was  afterwards  hermetically  closed,  and  in  which  the  air  of 
ordinary  pressure  was  put  in  communication  with  the  compressed  air  in  the  third. 
Having  arrived  in  the  third  compartment,  they  excavated  the  sands,  and  caused  the 
machine  to  descend.  As  they  accumulated,  the  sands  excavated  in  the  middle  com- 
partment, they  had  only  to  remove  them  by  shutting  the  communication  with'  the 
bottom  and  opening  that  of  the  top.  A  pressure  sufficient  to  balance  the  exterior 
waters  was  maintained  during  the  work,  without  sensibly  incommoding  the  work- 
men. 

It  is  evident  that  wells  dug  in  the  water-saturated  earths  must  immediately  be  cased, 
that  is  to  say,  covered  with  a  casing  of  wood,  of  masonry,  or  of  iron,  solid  and  imper- 
meable, which  is  able  to  resist  the  infiltration  and  pressure  of  the  waters  at  the  same 
time. 
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ofSL'r:!r'fc^?xot.""'"°  -Ploy-^  for  facilitating  the  ascent  and  descent 
IttllfflKTC  FOR  COAX..    The  procesBos  of  boring,  by  which  ib  is  usual  to  begin 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  existence  and  depth  of  any  bod  or  beds  of  coal  So 
been  already  described.    Soo  JJobing.  ' 

Of  Winni,,ff  a  Coal-field. -^In  sinking  a  shaft  for  working  coal,  the  great  obsUcle  to 
be  encountered  is  water,  particularly  in  the  first  opening  of  a  field,  which  proceeds 
from  the  surface  of  tho  adjacent  country ;  for  eve\y  cotl-stratum,  howeverTen  k 
may  lie  in  one  pai-t  of  the  basin,  always  rises  till  it  meets  the  alluvial  cover!  orTJ« 
out  unless  it  be  met  by  a  slip  or  dyke.  When  the  basset-edge  of  the  strata  iL  coa3 
with  gi-ayel  or  sand,  any  body  or  stream  of  water  will  readily  percolate  downwards 
mrougii  It,  and  hll  up  the  porous  interstices  between  the  coal-measures,  till  arrested 
by  ttio  face  of  a  slip,  which  acts  as  a  natural  dam,  and  confines  the  water  to  one  com- 
partment of  the  basin,  which  may,  however,  be  of  considerable  area,  and  require  a 
great  power  of  drainage.  ^ 

In  reference  to  water,  coal-flelds  are  divided  into  two  kinds:  1,  level  free  coal- 
2,  coal  not  level  free.  In  tho  practice  of  mining,  if  a  coal-field,  or  portion  of  it,  is  so 
situated  above  the  surftice  of  the  ocean  that  a  level  can  be  carried  from  that  plane  till 
it  intersects  the  coal,  all  the  coal  above  the  plane  of  intersection  is  said  to  be  level 
free ;  but  if  a  coal-field,  though  placed  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  cannot,  on 
account  of  the  expense,  bedi-ained  by  a  level  or  gallery,  such  a  coal-field  is  said  to  be 
not  level  free. 

Besides  these  general  levels  of  drainage,  there  are  subsidiary  levels,  called  off-takes 
or  drifts,  which  discharge  the  water  of  a  mine,  not  at  tho  mouth  of  a  pit,  but  at  some 
depth  beneath  the  surface,  where,  from  the  form  of  the  country,  it  maybe  run  off  level 
free.  From  20  to  30  fathoms  off-take  is  an  object  of  considerable  economy  in  pump- 
ing; but  even  less  is  often  had  recourse  to;  audwlien  judiciously  contrived,  may  serve 
tQ  intercept  much  of  the  crop  water,  and  prevent  it  from  getting  down  to  the  dip  part 
of  the  coal,  where  it  would  become  a  heavy  load  on  a  hydraulic  or  pumping  engine. 

Day-levels  were  an  object  of  primary  importance  with  the  early  miners,  who  had 
not  the  gigantic  pumping  power  of  the  steam-engine  at  their  command.  Levels  ought 
to  be  no  less  than  4  feet  wide,  and  from  ,5  feet  and  a  half  to  6  feet  high :  which  is  large 
enough  for  carrying  off  water,  and  admitting  workmen  to  make  repairs  and  clear  out 
depositions.  When  a  day-level,  however,  is  to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  drainage, 
and  an  outlet  for  coals,  it  should  be  at  least  5  feet  wide,  with  its  bottom  gutter  for 
drainage  either  covered  over  or  open.  In  other  instances  a  level  not  only  carries  off 
the  water  from  the  colliery,  but  is  converted  into  a  canal  for  bearing  boats  loaded  with 
coals  for  the  market.  Some  subterranean  canals  are  9  feet  wide,  and  12  feet  high, 
with  5  feet  depth  of  water. 

If,  in  the  progress  of  driving  a  level,  workable  coals  are  intersected  before  reaching 
the  seam  which  is  the  main  object  of  the  mining  adventure,  an  air-pit  may  be  sunk, 
of  such  dimension  as  to  serve  for  raising  the  coals.  These  air-pits  do  not  in  general 
exceed  9  feet  in  diameter;  and  they  ought  to  be  always  cylindrical.  Fig.  14:90  repre- 
sents a  coal-field  where  tho  mnning  is  made  by  a  day-level ;  a  is  the  mouth  of  the 
gallery  on  a  level  with  the  sea  ;  b,  c,  d,  e,  are  intersected  coal-seams,  to  bo  drained  by 
the  gallery.  But  the  coals  beneath  this  level  must  obviously  be  drained  by  pumping. 
A  represents  a  coal-pit  sunk  on  the  coal  e ;  and  if  the  gallery  be  pushed  forward  the 
coal-seams,/,  ff,  and  any  others  which  lie  in  that  direction,  will  also  be  drained,  and 
then  worked  by  the  pit  A.  The  chief  obstacle  to  the  execution  of  day-leA'els,  is 
presented  by  quicksands  in  the  alluvial  cover,  near  the  entrance  of  the  gallery. 


The 


1490 


1491 


best  expedient  to  be  adopted  amid  this  difficidty  is  the  following  i—i^i^'.  1491  repre- 
sents the  strata  of  a  coal-field  A,  with  the  alluvial  earth  a,  b,  containing  tho  bed  of 
quicksand  b.  The  lower  part,  from  which  the  gallery  is  required  to  be  Kirried,  is 
fchown  by  tho  line  n  o.  But  the  quicksand  makes  it  impossible  to  push  forward  this 
day-level  directly.  Tho  pit  u  c  must  therefore  bo  sunk  through  the  quicksand  by 
means  of  tubbing  (to  be  presently  described),  and  when  the  pit  has  descended  a  few 
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yards  into  the  rock,  the  gallery  or  drift  may  then  be  pushed  forward  to  the  point  d, 
when  the  shaft  e  d  is  put  down,  after  it  has  been  ascertained  by  boring  that  the  rock- 
head  or  bottom  of  the  quicksand  at  f  is  a  few  yards  higher  than  the  mouth  of  the 
small  pit  B.  During  this  operation,  all  the  water  and  mine-stuff  are  drawn  off  by  tho 
pit  b;  but  whenever  the  shaft  bd  is  brought  into  communication  with  the  gallery,  the 
water  is  allowed  to  fill  it  from  c  to  d,  and  rise  up  both  shafts  till  it  overflows  at  the 
orifice  b.  From  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  deep  shaft  at  g,  a  gallery  is  begun  of 
the  common  dimensions,  and  pushed  onwards  till  the  coal  sought  after  is  intersected. 
In  this  way  no  drainage-level  is  lost.  This  kind  of  drainage-gallery,  in  the  form  of 
an  inserted  syphon,  is  called  a  drowned  or  a  blind  level. 

When  a  coal-basin  is  so  situated  that  it  cannot  be  rendered  level  free,  the  winning 
must  be  made  by  the  aid  of  machinery.  The  engines  at  present  employed  in  the 
drainage  of  coal  mines  are: — the  water-wheel,  the  water-pressure  engine,  and  the 
steam-engine.    See  Hydraulic  Machinery. 

The  depth  at  which  the  coal  is  to  be  won,  or  to  be  drained  of  water,  regulates  the 
power  of  the  engine  to  be  applied,  taking  into  account  the  probable  quantity  of  water 
which  may  be  found,  a  circumstance  which  governs  the  diameter  of  the  working  barrels 
of  the  pumps.  Experience  has  proved,  that  in  opening  collieries,  even  in  new  fields, 
•  the  water  may  generally  be  drawn  off  by  pumps  of  from  10  to  20  inches  diameter  ; 
excepting  where  the  strata  are  connected  with  rivers,  sand-beds  filled  with  water,  or 
marsh-lands.  As  feeders  of  water  from  rivers  or  sand-beds  may  be  hindered  from 
descending  coal-pits,  the  water  proceeding  from  these  sources  need  not  be  taken  into 
account ;  and  it  is  observed,  in  sinking  shafts,  that  though  the  influx  which  cannot  be 
cut  off  from  the  mine  may  be  at  first  very  great,  even  beyond  the  power  of  the  engine 
for  a  little  while,  yet  as  this  excessive  flow  of  water  is  frequently  derived  from  the 
drainage  of  fissuresi,  it  eventually  becomes  manageable.  The  pumping  machinery  of 
a  new  colliery  should  be  adequate  to  pump  the  water  in  8  or  10  houi-s  out  of  the  24, 
In  the  course  of  years  many  water-logged  fissures  come  to  be  cut  by  the  workings,  and 
the  coal-seams  get  excavated  towards  the  outcrop,  so  that  a  constant  increase  of  water 
ensues,  and  thus  a  colliery  which  has  been  long  in  operation,  frequently  becomes 
heavily  loaded  with  water,  and  requires  the  action  of  its  hydraulic  machinery  both 
night  and  day. 

Of  Engine-'pits. — In  every  winning  of  coal,  the  shape  of  the  engine-pit  deserves 
much  consideration.  For  shafts  of  moderate  depth,  many  forms  are  in  use ;  as  circular, 
oval,  square,  octagonal,  oblong-rectangular,  and  oblong-elliptical.  In  pits  of  incon- 
siderable depth,  and  where  the  earthy  cover  is  firm  and  dry,  any  shape  deemed  most 
convenient  may  be  preferred ;  but  in  all  deep  shafts,  no  shape  but  the  circular  should 
be  admitted.^  Indeed,  when  the  water-run  requires  to  be  stopped  by  tubbing  or  cribbing, 
the  circular  is  the  only  shape  which  presents  a  uniform  resistance  in  every  point  to  the 
equable  circumambient  pressure.  The  elliptical  form  is  the  next  best,  when  it  deviates 
little  from  the  circle ;  but  even  it  has  almost  always  given  way  to  a  considerable 
pressure  of  water.  'The  circular  shape  has  the  advantage,  moreover,  of  strengthening 
the  shaft  walls,  and  is  less  likely  to  suffer  injury  than  other  figures,  should  any  failure 
of  the  pillars  left  in  working  out  the  coal  cause  the  shaft  to  be  shaken  by  subsidence 
of  the  strata.  The  smallest  engine-pit  should  be  ten  feet  in  diameter,  to  admit  of  the 
pumps  being  placed  in  the  lesser  segment,  and  the  coals  to  be  raised  in  the  larger  one, 
as  shown  in  fig.  1492,  which  is  called  a  double  pit.  If  much  work  is  contemplated  in 
drawing  coals,  particularly  if  tlieir  masses  be  large,  it  would  be  advantageous  to  make 
the  pit  more  than  10  feet  wide.  When  the  area  of  a  shaft  is  to  be  divided  into  three 
compartments,  one  for  the  engine-pumps,  and  two  for  raising  coals,  as  in  fig.  1493 
which  is  denominated  a  triple  pit,  it  should  be  12  feet  in  diameter.  If  it  is  to  be 
divided  into  four  compartments,  and  made  a  quadrant  shaft,  as  in  fig.  1494,  with  one 
space  for  the  pumps,  and  three  for  ventilation  and 

coal-drawing,  the  total  circle  should  be  15  feet  in    ^^^^         1493  1494 
diameter.    These  dimensions  are,  however,  governed 
by  local  circumstances,  and  by  the  daily  discharge 
of  coals. 

If  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  water  to  pump,  it 

is  most  desirable  to  appropriate  a  shaft  exclusively   

for  the  purpose.   Another  shaft  being  used  for  raising  coal,  and  as  an  upcast  for  the 
ventilation  of  the  mine. 

_  When  only  one  shaft  is  sunk,  and  divided  by  wood  or  stone  partitions,  the  ventila- 
tion of  the  mine  is  dependent  upon  these  slight  divisions  of  the  shaft.  If  the  parti- 
tions of  a  shaft  become  injured  or  burnt,  which  has  been  the  case  with  wood  partitions 
the  ventilation  of  tho  mine  may  suddenly  be  destroyed.  Many  lives  have  been  placed 
in  groat  jeopardy  by  the  burning  of  wood  partitions,  which  has  destroyed  tlie  ventila. 
tion  and  prevented  escape  up  the  shaft. 
Vol.  III.  Y 
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Tho  most  approved  arrangement  of  shafts  for  a  large  colliery  yielding  explosive  gas 
and  where  water  has  to  bo  pumped,  is  to  sink  a  shaft  for  pumping,  another  for  raising 
coals,  and  a  third  for  ventilation  or  upcast ;  at  tho  bottom  of  which  is  kept  burning  a 
large  furnace.  ^  ° 

The  shaft,  as  it  passes  through  the  earthy  cover,  should  be  securely  faced  with  masonry 
of  jointed  ashlar,  having  its  joints  accurately  bevelled  to  the  centre  of  the  circle 

When  the  alluvial  cover  is  a  soft  mud,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  operation  ot 
tubbing.  A  circular  tub,  of  tho  requisite  diameter,  is  made  of  planks  from  2  to  3 
inches  thick,  with  tho  joints  bevelled  by  the  radius  of  the  shaft,  inside  of  which  are 
cribs  of  hard  wood,  placed  from  2  to  4  feet  asunder,  as  circumstances  may  require. 
These  cribs  are  constructed  of  the  best  heart  of  oak,  sawn  out  of  the  natural  curvature 
of  tho  wood,  adapted  to  the  radius,  in  segments  from  4  to  6  feet  long,  from  8  to  10 
inches  in  the  bed,  and  5  or  6  inches  thick.  The  length  of  the  tub  is  from  9  to  12 
feet,  if  the  layer  of  mud  have  that  thickness  ;  but  a  succession  of  such  tubs  must  be 
set  on  each  other,  provided  the  body  of  mud  be  thicker.  The  first  tub  must  have  its 
lower  edge  thinned  all  round,  and  shod  with  sliarp  iron.  If  the  pit  be  previously  se- 
cured to  a  certain  depth,  the  tub  is  made  to  pass  within  the  cradling,  and  is  lowered 
down  with  tackles  till  it  rests  fair  among  the  soft  alluvium.  It  is  then  loaded  with  iron 
weights  at  top,  to  cause  it  to  sink  down  progressively  as  the  mud  is  removed  from  its 
interior.  Should  a  single  tub  not  reach  the  solid  rock  (sandstone  or  basalt),  then 
another  of  like  construction  is  set  on,  and  the  gravitating  force  is  transferred  to  the 
j^gg  top.    Fiff.  1495,  represents  a  bed  of  quicksand 

resting  on  a  bed  of  impervious  clay,  that  im- 
Hll^c^a^A'igia  mediately  covers  the  rock,  a  is  a  finished 
shaft ;  a  a,  the  quicksand ;  b  b,  the  excavation 
necessarily  sloping  much  outwards;  c  c,  tho 
lining  of  masonry ;  d  d,  the  moating  or  puddle 
of  clay,  hard  rammed  in  behind  the  stone-work, 
to  render  the  latter  water-tight.  In  this  case, 
the  quicksand  being  thin  in  body,  has  been  kept 
under  for  a  short  period,  by  the  hands  of  many  men  scooping  it  rapidly  away  as  it  filled 
in.  But  the  most  effectual  method  of  passing  through  beds  of  quicksand,  is  by  means 
of  cast-iron  cylinders ;  called  therefore,  cast-iron  tubbing.  When  the  pit  has  a  small 
diameter,  those  tubs  are  made  about  4  feet  high,  with  strong  flanges  and  bolt  holes 
inside  of  the  cylinder,  and  a  counterfort  ring  at  the  neck  of  the  flange,  with  brackets  : 
the  first  tub,  however,  has  no  flange  at  its  lower  edge,  but  is  rounded  to  facilittite  its 
descent  through  the  mud.  Should  the  pit  be  of  Large  diameter,  then  the  cylinders 
must  be  cast  in  segments  of  3,  4,  or  more  pieces,  joined  together  with  inside  vertical 
flanges,  well  jointed  with  oakum  and  white-lead.  When  the  *and-bed  is  thick,  eighty 
foot,  for  instance,  it  is  customary  to  divide  that  length  into  three  sets  of  cylinders,  each 
thirty  feet  long,  and  so  sized  as  to  slide  ^rithin  each  other,  like  the  eye-tubes  of  a  telescope. 
These  cylinders  are  pressed  down  by  heavy  weights,  taking  care  ttf  keep  the  lower  part 
always  further  down  than  the  top  of  the  quicksand,  where  the  men  are  at  work  with  their 
shovels,  and  where  the  bottom  of  the  pumps  hangs  for  witlidrawing  the  surface  water. 

The  engine-pit  being  secured,  the  process  of  sinking  through  the  rock  is  ready  to  be 
commenced,  as  soon  as  the  divisions  of  the  pit  formed  of  carpentry,  called  brattices, 
are  made.  In  common  practice,  and  where  great  tightness  of  joining  is  not  required, 
for  ventilating  inflammable  air,  bars  of  wood  called  buntons,  about  6  inches  thick 
and  9  deep,  are  fixed  in  a  horizontal  position  across  the  pit,  at  distances  from  each 
other  of  10,  20,  or  30  feet,  according  to  circumstances.  Being  all  ranged  in  the  same 
vertical  plane,  deals  an  inch  and  a  half  thick  are  nailed  to  them,  with  their  joints 
perfectly  close ;  one  half  of  the  breadth  of  a  bunton  being  covered  by  tho  ends  of  the 
deals.  In  deep  pits,  where  the  ventilation  is  to  be  conducted  through  the  brattice, 
the  side  of  the  buntons  next  the  pumps  is  covered  with  deals  in  tho  same  way,  and  tho 
joints  are  rendered  secure  by  being  caulked  with  oakum,  fillets  of  wood  are  also  fixed 
all  the  way  down  on  each  side  of  the  brattice,  constituting  what  is  called  a  double  pit. 

When  a  shaft  is  to  have  3  compartments,  it  requires  more  care  to  form  the  brattice, 
as  none  of  tho  buntons  stretch  across  the  whole  space,  but  merely  moot  near  the 
middle,  and  join  at  certain  angles  with  each  other.  As  the  buntons  must  therefore 
sustain  each  other,  on  the  principle  of  tho  arch,  they  are  not  laid  in  a  horizontal  plane, 
but  have  a  rise  from  tho  sides  towards  the  place  of  junction  of  1  or  9  inches,  and  are 
bound  together  by  a  three-tongued  iron  strap.  Fillets  of  wood  are  carried  down  the 
whole  depth,  not  merely  at  the  joinings  of  tho  brattice  with  the  sides  of  the  pit,  but 
also  at  their  central  place  of  union ;  while  wooden  pillars  connect  the  centre  of  each 
set  of  buntons  with  tiiose  above  and  below.  Thus  the  carpentry  work  acquires  suffi- 
cient strength  and  stiffness. 

In  quadrant  shafts  tho  buntons  cross  each  other  towards  the  middle  of  the  pit,  and 
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are  generally  let  into  each  other  about  an  inch,  instead  of  being  half-checked.  Fig. 
1492  is  a  double  shaft:  A,  the  pump  pit;  B,  the  pit  for  raising  coal.  Fig.  1493  is  a 
triple  shaft ;  in  which  a  is  the  pump  compartment ;  b  and  c  are  coal  pits.  Fig.  1494 
is  a  quadrant  shaft :  A,  the  pump  pit ;  B,  ph  for  ventilation  or  upcast  for  the  smoke ; 
c  and  D,  pits  for  raising  coals. 

Whenever  the  shaft  is  sunk  so  low  that  the  engine  is  needed  to  remove  the  -water, 
the  first  set  of  pumps  may  be  let  down,  by  the  method  represented  vnfig.  1496  ;  where 
A  is  the  pump  ;  a  a,  strong  ears  through  which  pass  the  iron  rods  con- 
nected with  the  spears  bb;  c  c,  are  tbb  lashings  ;  d,  the  hoggar  pump  ; 
e,  the  hoggar ;  //» the  tackles  ;  g  g,  the  single  pulleys  ;  and  i,  the  pump- 
spears.  By  this  mechanical  arrangement  the  pumps  are  sunk  in  the  most 
gradual  manner,  and  of  their  own  accord,  so  to  speak,  as  the  pit  descends. 
To  the  arms  of  the  capstans,  sledges  are  fastened  with  ropes  or  chains  ; 
the  sledges  are  loaded  with  weights,  as  counterpoises  to  the  weight  of  the 
column  of  pumps,  and  when  additional  pumps  are  joined  in,  more  weight 
is  laid  on  the  sledges.  As  the  sinking  set  of  pumps  is  constantly  descend- 
ing, and  the  point  for  the  delivery  of  the  water  above  always  -varying,  a 
pipe,  of  equal  diameter  with  the  pumps,  and  about  11  feet  long,  but 
much  lighter  in  metal,  is  attached  to  e,  and  is  terminated  by  a  hoso  of 
leather,  of  sufficient  length  to  reach  the  cistern  where  the  water  is  de- 
livered. This  is  called  the  hoggar-pipe.  In  sinking,  a  vast  quantity  of 
air  enters  with  the  water,  at  every  stroke  of  the  engine ;  and  therefore 
the  lifting  stroke  should  be  very  slow,  and  a  momentary  stop  should 
take  place  before  the  returning  stroke,  to  suffer  all  tlie  air  to  escape. 
As  the  working  barrels  are  generally  9  or  10  feet  long,  and  the  full 
stroke  of  the  engine  from  7  to  8  feet,  when  at  regular  work,  it  is  custom- 
ary to  diminish  the  length  of  stroke,  in  sinking,  to  about  6  feet ;  because, 
while  the  pumps  are  constantly  getting  lower,  the  bucket  in  the  working 
barrel  has  its  working  range  progressively  higher. 

Another  method  of  suspending  the  pumps  in  the  sinking  shaft,  in  the 
place  of  the  ropes  and  blocks,  is  by  two  powerful  iron  screws  about 
15  feet  in  length,  which  are  supported  at  the  top  of  the  shaft  by  strong 
beams  of  timber.  As  the  shaft  is  sunk,  the  pumps  are  lowered  by  the 
screws ;  when  lowered  sufiicient  for  a  pump  9  feet  in  length,  the  pumps 
fastened,  while  the  screws  are  detached  and  screwed  up  ready  for  again 
pumps  as  the  shaft  is  sunk. 

The  water  obtained  in  sinking  through  the  successive  strata  is,  in  ordinary  cases, 
conducted  down  the  walls  of  the  shaft ;  and  if  the  strata  are  compact,  a  spiral  groove 
is  cut  down  the  sides  of  the  shaft,  and  when  it  can  hold  no  more,  the  water  is  drawn 
off  in  a  spout  to  the  nearest  pump-cistern ;  or  a  perpendicular  groove  is  cut  in  the 
side  of  the  shaft,  and  a  square  box-pipe  either  sunk  in  it,  flush  with  the  sides  of  the 
pit,  or  it  is  covered  with  deal  boards  well  fitted  over  the  cavity.  Similar  spiral  rings 
are  formed  in  succession  downwards,  which  collect  the  trickling  streams,  and  conduct 
them  into  the  nearest  cistern  ;  or  rings  made  of  wood  or  cast  iron,  are  inserted  flush 
with  the  sides  of  the  pipe ;  and  the  water  is  led  from  one  ring  to  another,  through 
perpendicular  pipes,  until  the  undermost  ring  is  full,  when  it  delivers  its  waters  into 
the  nearest  pump-cistern.  Keeping  the  shaft  dry  is  very  important  to  the  comfort  of 
the  miners,  and  the  durability  of  the  work. 

When  an  engine  shaft  happens  to  pass  through  a  great  many  beds  of  coal,  a  gallery 
a  few  yards  long  is  sometimes  driven  into  each  coal-seam,  and  a  bore  then  put  down 
from  one  coal-seam  to  another,  so  that  the  water  of  each  may  pass  down  through  these 
bores  to  the  pump-cisterns.  The  water  is  more  frequently  taken  down  the  shaft  in 
pipes  to  the  nearest  cistern. 

While  a  deep  pit  is  sinking,  a  register  is  kept  of  every  part  of  the  excavations,  and 
each  feeder  of  water  is  measured  daily,  to  ascertain  its  rate  of  discharge,  and  whether 
it  increases  or  abates.  The  mode  of  measurement  is  by  noting  the  time,  with  a 
seconds  watch,  in  which  a  cistern  of  40  or  50  gallons  gets  filled.  There  are  modes 
of  keeping  back  or  stopping  up  these  feeders,  by  plank  tubbing,  iron  tubbing,  and 
by  oak  cribs.  Let  Jig.  1497  represent  the  sinking  of  a  shaft  through  a  variety  of 
strata,  having  a  top  cover  of  sand,  with  much  water  resting  on  the  rock  summit.  Each 
plane  of  the  coal-measure  rises  in  a  certain  direction  till  it  meets  the  alluvial  cover. 
Hence  the  pressure  of  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  tubbing  that  rests  on  the  summit 
of  the  rock  is  as  the  depth  of  water  in  the  superficial  alluvium ;  and  if  a  stratum  a 
affords  a ._great  body  of  water,  while  the  superjacent  stratum  b,  and  the  subjacent  c  are 
impervious  to  water  ;  if  the  porous  bed  a  be  12  feet  thick,  while  no  water  occurs  in 
the  strata  passed  through  from  the  rock-head,  until  the  depth  (supposed  to  be  50 
fathoms  from  »tho  surface  of  the  water  in  the  cover);  in  this 
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cribbing  must  sustain  the  sum  of  the  two  water-pressures,  or  62  fathoms  ;  since  the 
stratum  a  meets  the  alluvial  cover  at  d,  the  fountain-head  of  all  the  water  that  occurs 
in  sinking.  Thus  we  perceive,  that  though  no  water-feeder  of  any  magnitude  should 
present  itself  till  the  shaft  had  been  sunk  lOO  fathoms  ;  if  this  water  required  to  be 
stopped  up  or  tubbed  olF  through  the  breadth  of  a  stratum  only  3  feet  thick,  the 
tubbing  would  need  to  have  a  strength  to  resist  100  fathoms  of  water-pressure.  For 
•  though  the  water  at  first  oozes  merely  in  discontinuous  particles  through  the  open 
pores  of  the  sands  and  sandstones,  yet  it  soon  fills  them  up,  like  a  myriad  of  tubes, 
which  transfer  to  the  bottom  the  total  weight  of  the  hydrostatic  column  of 
100  fathoms  ;  and  experience  shows,  as  we  have  already  stated,  that  what- 
ever water  occurs  in  coal-pits,  or  in  mines,  generally  speaking,  proceeds 
from  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Hence,  if  the  cover  be  an  impervious  bed 
of  clay,  very  little  water  will  be  met  with  among  the  strata,  in  comparison 
with  what  would  be  found  under  sand. 
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When  several  fathoms  ot  tne  strata  must  be  tubbed,  in  order  to  stop  up  the  water- 
flow,  the  shaft  must  be  widened  regularly  to  admit  the  kind  of  tubbing  that  is  to  be 
inserted;  the  greatest  width  being  needed  for  plank-tubbing,  and  the  least  for  iron- 
tubbing.  Fig.  1498  represents  a  shaft  excavated  for  plank-tubbing,  where  a,  a,  a,  a  are 
the  impervious  strata,  b,  b  the  porous  beds  water-logged,  and  c,  c  the  bottom  of  the 
excavation,  made  level  and  perfectly  smooth  with  mason  chisels.  The  same  precau- 
tions are  taken  in  working  off  the  upper  part  of  the  excavation  d,  d.  In  this  opera- 
tion, three  kinds  of  cribs  are  employed ;  called  wedging,  spiking,  and  main  cribs. 
Besides  the  stout  plank  for  making  the  tub,  a  quantity  of  well-seasoned  and  clean 
reeded  deal  is  required  for  forming  the  joints  ;  called  sheeting  deal  by  the  workmen. 
This  sheeting  deal  is  always  applied  in  pieces  laid  endwise,  with  the  end  of  the  fibres 
towards  the  area  of  the  pit.  Since  much  of  the  security  from  water  depends  on  the 
tightness  of  the  tub  at  its  jointing  with  the  rock,  several  plans  have  been  contrived  to 
effect  this  object ;  the  most  approved  being  represented  in  fig.  1499.  To  make  room 
for  the  lower  wedging  crib,  the  recess  is  excavated  a  few  inches  wider,  as  at  c  ;  and 
from  b  to  c,  sheeting  deals  are  laid  all  round  the  circle,  or  a  thin  stratum  of  oakum 
is  introduced.  On  this  the  wedging  crib  d  is  applied,  and  neatly  jointed  in  the  radius- 
line  of  the  pit,  each  segment  being  drawn  exactly  to  the  circle :  and  at  each  of  its 
elements  sheeting  deal  is  inserted.  This  wedging  crib  must  be  10  inches  in  the  bed, 
and  6  inches  deep.  The  vacuity  e,  at  the  back  of  the  crib,  about  2  and  a  half  inches 
wide,  is  filled  with  pieces  of  dry  clean  reeded  deal,  inserted  endwise  ;  which  is  regularly 
wedged  with  one  set  of  wedges  all  round,  and  then  with  a  second  and  a  third  set  of 
wedges,  in  the  same  regular  style,  to  keep  the  crib  in  a  truly  circular  posture.  By 
this  process,  well  executed,  no  water  can  pass  downwards  by  the  back  of  the  crib. 
The  next  operation  is  to  fix  spiking  cribs/,  to  the  rock,  about  10  or  12  feet  from  the 
lower  crib,  according  to  the  length  of  the  planks  to  be  used  for  the  tubs.  They  must 
be  set  fair  to  the  sweep  of  the  shaft,  as  on  them  its  true  circular  figure  depends.  The 
tubbing  deals,  k,  must  now  be  fixed.  They  are  3  inches  thick,  6  broad,  and  planed  on 
■ill  sides,  with  the  joints  accurately  worked  to  the  proper  bevel  for  the  circle  of  the 
pit.  The  main  cribs,  g  g,  are  then  to  be  placed  as  counterforts,  for  the  support  and 
strength  of  the  tubbing.  The  upper  ends  of  the  first  set  of  tub-planks  being  cut 
square  and  level  all  round,  the  second  spiking  crib,  I,  is  fixed,  and  another  set  of 
tubbing  deals  put  round  like  the  former,  having  sheeting  deal  inserted  betwixt  the 
ends  of  the  two  sets  at/.    When  this  is  wedged,  the  cribs,  k  h,  are  placed.  _ 

Oak  cribbing  is  made  with  pieces  of  the  best  oak,  from  3  to  4  feet  long,  10  inches 
in  the  bed,  and  7  or  8  inches  deep. 

The  third  mode  of  tubbing,  by  means  of  iron  cylinders  cast  m  segments,  now 
supersedes  the  wooden  tubbing,  from  the  great  reduction  m  the  price  of  iron, 
and  its  superior  strength  and  durability.  Each  segment  is  adjusted  piece  to  piece 
in  the  circular  recess  of  the  pit  cut  out  for  their  reception.  The  flange  for  the 
wedging  ioint  is  best  turned  inwards.  In  late  improvements  of  this  plan,  executed 
by  Mr.  Buddie,  where  the  pressure  amounted  to  several  hundred  feet,  the  sogmente 
were  6  feet  long,  2  feet  broad,  and  an  inch  thick,  counterforted  with  ribs  or  raised 
work  on  the  back ;  the  lip  of  the  flange  was  strong,  and  supported  by  brackets. 
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These  segments  of  the  iron  cylinder  are  set  true  to  the  radius  of  the  pit ;  and  every 
horizontal  and  perpendicular  joint  is  made  tight  with  a  layer  of  sheeting  deal.  A 
wedging  crib  is  fixed  at  the  bottom,  and  the  segments  are  built  up  regularly  with 
joints  like  ashlar-work.  This  kind  of  tubbing  can  be  carried  to  any  height,  till  the 
water  finds  an  outlet  at  the  surface,  or  till  strata  containing  water  can  be  tubbed  off,  as 
by  tlie  modes  of  tubbing  already  described.  A  shaft  finished  in  this  manner  presents 
a  smooth  Iming-wall  of  iron,  the  flanges  being  turned  towards  the  outside  of  the 
cylinders.  In  this  iron  tubbing,  no  screw  bolts  are  needed  for  joining  the  segments 
together ;  as  they  are  packed  hard  within  the  pit,  like  the  staves  of  a  cask. 
_  The  weight  of  the  hydrostatic  column  is  not  the  only  pressure  to  which  the  tubbing 
is  exposed.  There  is  tlie  pressure  from  accumulated  carburetted  hydrogen  gas, 
which  considerably  exceeds  the  water-pressure.  If  the  tubbing  in  deep  shafts  was 
put  m  without  pressure  pipes,  it  would  be  liable  to  be  fractured  by  great  pressure 
Irom  gas.  The  pressure  pipes  are  usually  fixed  to  each  length  of  tubbing  •  strong 
taps  or  cocks  are  first  screwed  into  the  tubbing,  and  malleable  iron  pipes  of  from  1  to 
2  inches  in  diameter  are  fixed  to  the  tops  and  carried  up  to  the  surface ;  and  in  many 
cases  a  continual  overflow  of  gas  and  water  issues.  By  these  means  the  tubbing  is 
only  subject  to  the  pressure  due  to  the  hydrostatic  column. 

Before  tubbing  a  shaft,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  strata  containing 
water  is  likely  to  be  dislocated,  so  as  to  let  down  the  water  by  working  the  coal 
away ;  in  such  a  case,  tubbing  the  shaft  is  unnecessary.  The  judgment  of  the  mining 
engineer  must  decide  about  this.  "  o  & 

When  a  porous  thin  bed  or  parting  betwixt  two  impervious  strata  gives  out  much 

"''^'^  ^e^y  leaky,  the  water  can 

be  completely  stopped  up  by  the  improved  process  of  wedging.  The  fissure 
IS  cut  open  with  chisels,  to  a  width  of  2,  and  a  depth  of  7  inches,  as 
represented  m  jiff.  1500  The  lips  being  rounded  off  about  an  inch  and  a 
half,  pieces  of  clean  deal  are  then  driven  in,  whose  face  projects  no  further 
than  the  contour  of  the  hps,  when  the  whole  is  firmly  wedged,  till  the  water 
IS  entirely  stopped.  By  sloping  back  the  edges  of  the  fissL^,  and  weSug 
back  from  the  face  of  the  stone,  it  is  not  liable  to  burst  or  crack  off  in  thi  operation 
as  took  place  m  the  old  way,  of  driving  in  the  wedge  directly  operation, 

Messrs  Kind  and  Chaudron's  improved  methods  of  siuldng  shafts  through  water- 
bearing strata  and  beds  of  quicksand,  successfully  practised  in  many  i  £  contirn^^^^ 
coal-fields,  are  fully  described  in  the  article  BoRmo  coniinental 

Worh7tg  of  Ooal.~A  stratum,  bed,  or  seam  of  coal,  is  not  a  solid  mass  of  nniforn, 
texture,  nor  always  of  homogeneous  quality.    It  is  '  uniform 

often  divided  and  intersected,  with  its  concomitant 
strata,  by  what  are  named  partings,  backs,  cutters, 
reeds,  or  ends.  Besides  the  chief  partings  at  the 
root  and  pavement  of  the  coal-seam,  there  are  sub. 
ordinate  lines  of  parting  in  the  coal  mass,  parallel 
to  these,  of  variable  dimensions.  These  divisions 
are  delineated  in  Jiff.  1501,  where  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f  g 
represent  a  portion  of  a  bed  of  coal;  the  parall 
lelogram  A  b  d  c  the  parting  at  the  roof,  and  e  f  g 
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., ,  ^,  ,  „aeKs  ;op,pn  rs  St  uv  «n/?.'''^'°^u^  intermediate 

thus  manifest  that  a  bed  of  coal  according Vn  thl  !'    I'     f  '^"tters.    It  is 

subdividedinto  solid figurel'^l'riordtl^       r^^/!  -.^--1  divisions,  is 


partings  ■,ffh,ik,l  m,  the  backs';  o  'p,  pn  r  s  s  t  u  v 

thus  manifest  that  a  bed  of  coal  according Vn  111  !'    ^     f  ?  '^"tters.    It  is 

subdividedinto  solid  figurelfvarioTstm^^^^^      IZ^Z  f^^'f  ""^^'^^ 

When  the  engine-pihs  sunk,  and  theTodgement  fe^^^^^^ 
made  in  the  coal  to  the  rise  of  the  field,  or  a?rot.r)inrfrnm  ft      °?  "^'^^ 
•cond  pit,    This  heading  may  be  6  or  8  feat  J^^^^Z^  .^'^l^^l'^'^J''-^'^. 


•cond  pit.    This  heading  may  be'e  oTFw  lid7^nf  .'^'''^  - 
to.  the  pit  bottom,  or  at  righLnglrto  ttf  brc£' or  web  oftS  "'^7        -'^^^  ^'''''^ 
with  the  pit,  where  the  heading  is  set  off  ,™r,         -^^^^  coal,  until  it  is  on  a  line 
heading  is  carried  as  nearly  par!l lei  to  th^  112.  Vi^  This 

%.  1502  represents  this"^  Lning  opeiStln    a  Ts  fhe'''^''^ 
engine-pit.  _  b,  the  second  or  bye-pit,  a  c,  the  gallery  or  1502 
heading  driven  at  nght  angles  to  the  backs,    c  b  the 
gallery  set  off  to  the  right  hand,  parallel  to  the  backs 
ihc  next  step  is  to  drive  the  main  levels  from  the  engine- 
pit  bottom.    In  this  business  the  best  colliers  are  alwavs 
employed,  as  the  object  is  to  drive  the  gallery  in  a  trulv 
evcl  direction,  independently  of  all  sinkings  or  risings  of 
t  ie  pavement.   For  coal-scams  of  ordinary  thickness,  tliis 
g.illery  is  usiuilly  not  more  than  6  foot  wide  :  observimr  u,  Kn,-n  ^   .i     i-  . 
level  .  .„.u  „t  Of -atSKt 
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driving  tho  level.  When  the  level  is  driven  corrocUy,  witli  the  proper  depth  of  wetter, 
it  is  said  to  have  dead  water  at  tho  face.  In  this  operation,  therefore,  the  miner  pays 
no  regard  to  the  backs  or  cutters  of  the  coal ;  but  is  guided  in  his  lino  of  direction 
entirely  by  tho  water-level,  whicli  ho  must  attend  to  solely,  without  regard  to  slips  or 
dislocations  of  the  strata  throwing  tho  coal  up  or  down.  In  the  last  figure,  the  coal-field 
is  a  portion  of  a  basin  ;  so  that  if  tho  shapo  be  uniform  and  unbroken,  and  if  any  point 
be  assumed  on  the  dip  of  the  crop,  as  d,  the  level  lines  from  that  point  will  be  parallel  to 
tho  line  of  crop,  as  d  e,  d  f,  and  the  levels  from  any  point,  whatever  the  dip  or  incli- 
nation of  strata,  will  be  also  paraUel  to  these ;  and  hence,  were  tho  coal-field  an  entire 
elliptical  basin,  thedip-head  levels  carricdfrom  any  point  would  be  elliptical,  and  parallel 
to  tho  crop.    If,  as  is  more  commonly  the  case,  the  coal-field  be  merely  a  portion  of  a 

basin,  formed  by  a  slip  of  the  strata,  as  represented  in 
1503  fig_  1503,  where  a,  a,  a  is  the  crop  and  a  b,  a  slip  of  great 

magnitude,  forming  another  coal-field  on  the  side  c,  then 
the  crop  not  only  meets  the  alluvial  cover,  but  is  cut  off 
by  the  slip  at  a  and  at  b.  Should  any  point,  therefore, 
be  assigned  for  an  engine-pit,  the  levels  from  it  will 
proceed  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  crop,  as  d  d  c;  and  the  level  on  both  sides  of  the 
Sg  no-p  t  will  be  also  cut  off  by  the  slip  ab.  In  this  fi^e  the  Part  included  be. 
twoen  the  two  curve  lines  is  tho  breadth  or  breast  of  coal-field  won  by  the  engine-pit 
j>  ■  what  is  not  included  is  termed  the  under-dip  coal,  and  can  be  worked  only  by  one 
or  more  new  winnings  towards  the  dip,  according  to  circumstances.  _ 
In  British  practice,  there  are  four  different  systems  of  working  coal-mines. 
1  Working  with  pillars  and  rooms  or  boards,  styled  _  post  and  stall,  where  the 
pilkrs  left  btar  such  proportion  to  the  coal  excavated  as  is  just  adequate  to  tlie  sup- 

WoS!nr^"and  stall,  where  the  pillars  are  left  of  an  extra  size,  and 
sti;;-er  than  may  be  requisite  for  bearing  the  superior  strata,  with  the  intention  ot 
femoving  rco^siLableVrtion  of  each  massive  pillar,  whenever  the  regular  working 
of  post  and  stall  has  been  finished  m  the  colliery.   

3  Working  with  post  and  stall,  or  with  comparatively  narrow  rooms  or  boards 
whereby  an  uLommo'n ly  large  proportion  of  coal  is  left,,  with  the  view  of  -o^^ng  U^ 
tr^wnrds  the  Dits  whenever  the  coll  ery  is  worked  in  this  manner  to  the  extent  ot  t  .e 
coSe  d  3  theT^^^^^^   away  ever7pillar  completely,  if  possible,  and  aUowtng  the 
whole  suierincumbent  strata  to  crush  down,  and  follow  the  miners  m  their  retreat. 

\.  WoS^^^^^^^  long  way,  being  the  Sliropshire  and  Derbyshire  -«thf  JJ^l^-^o^^S 
no  pillars,  bu!  takes  out  all  the  coal  progressively  as  tb^e  ^^^^/J^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
plan  the  incumbent  strata  crush  down,  creeping  very  close  to  the  heads     ^^^^  "^^^ 

TliA  iin^t  aiid-stall  svstem  is  practised  with  coals  of  every  thickness,    ilie  long  worK 

vated  vavt,  this  mode  has  been  found  impracticaole.        ^  ...  ,  .     „      ,  ._ 
The  following  considerations  must  be  had  in  view  in  establishing  a^oal-mine 
1   The  lowest  coal  stratum  of  the  winning  should  be  worked  ^n  ^^di.™"^^,^'^^^ 

-fttTrb^exTi^^ieM^  «oftness,  the  number  and 

'''rS:LtX''t^^^^     the  coal-seam,  particularly  as  to  hardness  and 

ill  f^:^"^^^^,  ^-"^ether  compact,  fir.,  and  strong  :  o, 
i    Prfrl  Sle  to  fall  •  as  also  tho  nature  of  the  superincumbent  strata. 
"tC  ntir:  of 5ie  alluvial  cover  of  the  ground  as^^^^^^^^ 

6  The  situation  of  rivers,  lakes,  or  marshes  ;  particularly  if  any  be  near  me 

T  m  StuloTif^wns,  villages,  and  -Bsion^^^ou^e^  up^^^^^^^^^  as  to  the 

chlnce  of  their  being  injured  by  any  '^f  J^/^^^^^^^^^^^  of  work- 

Mr.  Bald  gives  the  following  general  rules  for  detcimining 
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must  be  left,  to  prevent  the  pillars  sinldng  into  the  pavement,  and  producing  a 

*^^'T  If  the  coal  is  very  soft,  or  has  numerous  open  backs  and  cutters,  the  pillars 
must  be  left  of  au  extra  size,  otherwise  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  stiata  wiu 
make  the  pillars  fly  or  break  off  at  the  backs  and  cutters,  the  result  of  wliicu  wouia 
be  a  total  destruction  of  the  pillars,  termed  a  crush  or  sit,  in  which  the  root  smicb  lo 
the  pavenient,  and  closes  up  the  work. 

;  4.  If  the  roof  is  very  bad,  and  of  a  soft  texture,  pillars  of  an  extra  size  are  re- 
quired, and  the  rooms  or  boards  comparatively  very  narrow.  11    +1  * 

'  In  short,  keeping  in  view  all  the  circumstances,  it  may  be  stated  generally,  tlaat 
when  the  coal,  pavement,  and  roof,  are  good,  any  of  the  systems  before  mentioned 
may  be  pursued  in  the  working  ;  but  if  they  are  soft,  the  plan  is  to  work  with  rooms 
of  a  moderate  width,  and  with  pillars  of  great  extra  strength,  by  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  coal  may  be  got  out  at  the  last  of  the  work,  when  the  miners  retreat  to  the 
pit  bottom,  and  there  finish  the  workings  of  a  pit.' 

Fig.  1504  represents  the  effect  of  pillars  sinking  into  the  pave- 
ment, and  producing  a  creep  ;  and  fiff.  1505  exhibits  large  pillars 
and  a  room,  with  the  roof  stratum  bending  down  before  it  falls 
at  a.  Thus  the  roads  will  be  shut  up,  the  air-courses  destroyed, 
and  the  whole  economy  of  the  mining  operations  deranged. 

In  the  '  Eeport  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  appointed  to  take 
into  consideration  the  state  of  the  Coal  Trade  in  the  United  Kingdom,'  printed  in 
June  1829,  under  the  head  of  llr.  Buddie's  evidence,  we  have  an  excellent  description 
of  the  natiure  and  progress  of  creeps,  which  we  have  adverted  to  in  the  preceding  ac- 
count.   The  annexed  figure  (1506)  exhibits  the  creep  in  all  its  progressive  stages. 
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1.  Fii-st  stage  of  active  creep. 

2.  Second  do. 

3.  Third  do. 

4.  Fourth  do. 


6.  The  metal  ridge  closed,  and  the  creep  beginning 
to  settle. 

6  and  7.  The  creep  settled,  the  metal  ridges  being 
closely  compressed,  and  supporting  the  roof. 


from  its  commencement  until  it  has  completely  closed  all  the  workings,  and  crushed 
the  pillars  of  coal.  The  section  of  the  figiu'es  supposes  us  standing  on  the  level  of 
the  different  galleries  which  are  opened  in  the  seam.  The  black  is  the  coal  pillars 
between  each  gallery  ;  when  these  are  weakened  too  much,  or,  in  other  words,  when 
their  bases  become  too  narrow  for  the  pavement  below,  by  the  pressure  of  the  in- 
cumbent strata,  they  sink  down  into  the  pavement,  and  the  first  appearance  of  creep 
is  a  little  curvature  in  the  bottom  of  each  gallery :  that  is,  the  first  symptom  obvious 
to  sight ;  but  it  may  generally  be  heard  before  it  is  seen.  The  next  stage  is  when  the 
pavement  begins  to  open  with  a  crack  longitudinally.  The  succeeding  stage  is  when 
that  crack  is  completed,  and  it  assumes  the  shape  of  a  metal  ridge.  The  next  is 
when  the  metal  ridge  reaches  the  roof.  The  following  stage  is  when  the  peak  of  the 
metiil  ridge  becomes  flattened  by  pressure,  and  forced  into  a  horizontal  direction, 
and  becomes  quite  close  ;  just  at  this  moment  the  coal  pillars  begin  to  sustain  part  of 
the  pressure.  The  next  is  when  the  coal  pillars  take  part  of  the  pressure,  The  last 
stage  is  when  it  is  dead  and  settled ,  that  is,  when  the  metal  or  factitious  ridge,  formed 
by  the  sinking  of  the  pillar  into  the  pavement,  bears,  in  common  with  the  pillars  of 
coal  on  each  side,  the  full  pressm-e,  and  the  coal  becomes  crushed  or  cracked,  and  can 
be  no  longer  worked,  except  by  a  very  expensive  and  dangerous  process. 

The  proportion  of  coal  worked  out,  to  that  left  in  the  pillars,  when  all  the  coal 
intended  to  be  removed  is  taken  out  at  the  first  working,  varies  from  foiur-fifths  to 
two-thirds  ;  but,  as  the  loss  of  even  one-third  of  the  whole  area  of  coal  is  far  too  much, 
the  better  mode  of  working,  suggested  in  the  third  system,  ought  to  be  adopted. 

The  proportion  of  a  winning  to  be  worked  may  be  thus  calculated  :— Let  fff.  1507 
be  a  small  portion  of  the  pillars,  rooms,  and  thirlings,  formed  in  a  coal-field ;  a,  a, 
are  two  rooms;  b,  the  pillars;  c,  the  thirlings  (or  area  worked  out).  Suppose  the 
rooms  to  be  12  feet  wide,  the  thirlings  to  be  the  same,  and  the  pillars  12  feet  on  each 
side  ;  adding  the  face  of  the  pillar  to  the  width  of  the  room,  the  sum  is  24  ;  and  also 
the  end  of  the  pillar  to  the  width  of  the  thirling,  the  sum  is  likewise  24  •  then 
24  X  24  =  576 ;  and  the  area  of  the  pillar  is  12  x  12  =  144  ;  and  as  576  divided  by  144 
gives  4  for  a  quotient,  the  result  is,  that  one-fourth  of  the  coal  is  left  in  pillars,  and 
throe-fourths  extracted.  Let  d,  e,f,  g,  bo  one  winning,  and  g,  e,  Jc,  h,  another.'  By 
inspecting  the  figure,  we  perceive  the  workings  of  a  coal-field  are  resolved  into  quad- 
rangular areas,  having  a  pillar  situated  in  one  of  tho  angles. 
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In  forming  tho  pillars  and  carrying  forwards  tho  boards  with  regularity,  especially 
wlioro  tlio  backs  and  cutters  are  yery  distinct  and  numerous,  it  is  of  importance  to 


1507 


1608 


1600 


IE 


t  ^ 


1 


^  □  1  ^  ^  ^  1 

^  El  [2  Q  @ 


■work  the  rooms  at  right  angles  to  the  backs, 
'  and  the  thirlings  in  tho  direction  of  tho  cutters,  ^ 
however  oblique  these  may  be  to  the  backs,  as 

the  rooms  are  by  this  means  conducted  with  the  ^  = 

greatest  regularity  -with  regard  to  each  other, 

kept  equidistant,  and  the  pillars  are  strongest  under  a  given  area.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  it  seldom  happens  that  a  back  or  cutter  occurs  exactly  at  the  place  where  a 
pillar  is  formed ;  but  this  is  of  no  consequence,  as  the  shearing  or  cutting  made  by  tho 

'miner  ought  to  be  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  backs  and  cutters.  It  frequently  happens 
that  the  dip-head  level  intersects  the  cutters  in  its  progress  at  a  very  oblique  angle.  In 
this  case,  when  rooms  and  pillars  are  set  oiF,  the  face  of  the  pillar  and  width  of  the 

■  room  must  be  measured  off  an  exact  breadth  in  proportion  to  the  obliquity,  as  in  fig. 
1508.  By  neglect  of  this  rule  much  confusion  and  irregular  work  is  often  produced. 
It  is,  moreover,  proper  to  make  the  first  set  of  pillars  next  the  dip-head  level  much 
stronger,  even  where  there  is  no  obliquity,  in  order  to  protect  that  level  from  being 
injured  by  any  accidental  crush  of  the  strata. 

We  shall  now  explain  the  different  systems  of  working :  one  of  the  simplest  of  which 
is  shown  in  fig.  1509  :  where  a  represents  the  engine-pit;  b,  the  bye-pit;  c,  d,  the 
dip-head  levels,  always  carried  in  advance  of  the  rooms ;  and  e,  the  rise-  or  crop- 
gallery,  also  carried  in  advance.  These  galleries  not  only  open  out  the  work  for  the 
miners  in  the  coal-bed,  but,  being  in  advance,  afford  sufficient  time  for  any  requisite 
operation,  should  the  mines  be  obstructed  by  dykes  or  hitches.    In  the  example  before 

.  us,  the  room  or  boards  are  worked  from  the  dip  to  the  crop  ;  the  leading  rooms,  or 
those  most  in  advance,  are  on  each  side  of  the  crop-gallery  e  ;  all  the  other  rooms 
follow  in  succession,  as  shown  in  the  figure  :  consequently,  as  the  rooms  advance  to 
the  crop,  additional  rooms  are  begun  at  the  dip-head  level,  towards  c  and  D.  Should 
the  coal  work  better  in  a  level-course  direction,  then  the  level  rooms  are  next  the 

'  dip-head  level,  and  the  other  rooms  follow  in  succession.  Hence  the  rooms  are 
carried  to  the  crop  or  rise  in  the  one  case,  till  the  coal  is  cropped  out,  or  is  no 
longer  workable  ;  and  in  the  other,  they  are  extended  as  far  as  the  extremity  of  the 
dip-head  level,  which  is  finally  cut  off,  either  by  a  dyke  or  slip,  or  by  the  boundary  of 
the  coal-field. 

Fig.  1510  represents  a  part  of  a  colliery  laid  out  in  four  panels,  according  to  the 
improved  method  of  the  north  of  England.  To  render  it  as  distinct  as  possible, 
the  line  of  the  boards  is  at  right  angles  with  the  dip-head  level,  or  level  course  of 
the  coal,  a  is  the  engine-shaft,  divided  into  three  compartments,  an  engine-pit  and 
two  coal-pits,  like  fig.  1493.  One  of  the  coal-pits  is  the  down-cast,  by  which  the  atmo- 
spheric air  is  drawn  down  to  ventilate  the  works ;  the  other  coal-pit  is  the  up-cast 
shaft,  at  whose  bottom  the  furnace  for  rarefying  the  air  is  placed,  b  c,  is  the  dip- 
head  level ;  a  e,  the  rise-  or  crop-gallery  ;  K,  k,  the  panel-walls  ;  f,  g,  are  two  panels 
completed  as  to  the  first  work  ;  d,  is  a  panel,  with  the  rooms  a,  a,  a,  in  regular  pro- 
gress to  the  rise ;  h,  is  a  panel  fully  worked  out,  whence  nearly  all  the_  coal  has 
been  extracted:  the  loss  amounting  in  general  to  no  more  than  a  tenth,  instead  of 
a  third,  or  even  a  half,  by  the  old  method.  By  this  plan  of  Mr.  Buddie  s  also  the 
pillars  of  a  panel  may  be  worked  out  at  any  time  most  suitable  for  the  economy  of  the 
mining  operation. 

•  In  Mr.  Buddie's  system  the  pillars  are  very  large,  and  the  rooms  or  boards  narrow ; 
the  pillars  being  in  general  12  yards  broad,  and  24  yards  long  ;  the  boards  4  yards 
wide  ;  and  the  walls  or  thirlings  cut  through  the  piUars  from  one  board  to  another, 
only  5  feet  wide,  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation.  In  the  figure,  the  rooms  are  repre- 
sented as  proceeding  from  the  dip  to  the  crop,  and  the  panel-walls  act  as  barriers 
thrown  round  the  area  of  the  panel  to  prevent  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent 
strata  from  over-running  the  adjoining  panels.  Again,  when  the  pMars  of  a  panel 
are  to  be  worked,  one  range  of  pillars,  as  at  i  (in  n),  is  firet  attacked  ;  and,  as  the 
worlunen  cut  away  the  furthest  pillars,  columns  of  prop-wood  are  erected  betwixt  tiio 
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pavement  and  the  roof,  witJiin  a  few  feet  of  each  other  (as  sho-wn  by  the  dots),  till  an 
area  of  above  100  yards  square  is  cleared  of  pillars,  presenting  a  body  of  strata  per^ 
haps  130  fathoms  thick,  suspended  clear  and  without  support,  except  at  the  line  of 
the  surrounding  pillars.  This  operation  is  termed  working  the  goaf.  The  only  use 
of  the  prop-wood  is  to  prevent  the  stratum,  which  forms  the  ceiling  over  the  workmen's 
heads,  from  falling  down  and  killing  them  by  its  splintery  fragments.  Experience 
has  proved  that  before  proceeding  to  take  away  another  set  of  pillars,  it  is  necessary 
to  allow  the  last-made  goaf  to  fall.  The  workmen  then  begin  to  draw  out  the  props, 
which  is  a  most  hazardous  employment.  They  begin  at  the  more  remote  props,  and 
knock  them  down  one  after  another,  retreating  quickly  under  the  protection  of  the 
remaining  props.    Meanwhile  the  roof-stratum  begins  to  break  by  the  sides  of  the 

1510 

pillars,  and  falls  down  in  immense  pieces  ;  while  the  workmen  still  persevere  boldly 
drawing  and  retreating  till  every  prop  is  removed.  Nay,  should  any  props  be  so  firmly 
hxed  by  the  top  pressure  that  they  will  not  give  way  to  the  blows  of  heavy  mauls, 
they  are  cut  through  with  axes  ;  the  workmen  making  a  point  of  honour  to  leave  not 
a  single  prop  in  the  goaf.  If  any  props  are  left  in  the  goaf  it  causes  an  irregular 
subsidence  of  the  strata,  and  throws  more  pressure  on  the  adjacent  pillars  The 
miners  next  proceed  to  cut  away  the  pillars  nearest  to  the  sides  of  the  goaf,  setting 
prop-wood,  then  drawing  it,  and  retiring  as  before,  until  every  panel  is  removed 

^^nf?f"i!  '""f  "^T^T?     ^f""^^  "^^"'^  ^"'i^^^^  *°  ^der  dangerous  stones  to 

protect  the  retreat  of  tlie  workmen.  While  this  operation  is  going  forward,  and  the 
goat  extending,  the  superincumbent  strata,  being  exposed  without  support  over  a 

SS  ^rvT'  .iF'°^-''''?^T^^S^'"  and  when  strong  beds  of  sandstone  are 
thus  giving  way  the  noise  of  the  rending  rocks  is  very  pecidiar  and  terrific  •  at  one 
time  loud  and  sharp,  at  another  hollow  and  deep.  ' 

erelsivKal'Ll^f  f^r'^'.^'r.^^'^  ^^"^^       panel-walls  are  also  worked  pro- 
TveSy  lolt  Ft-bottom  ;  so  that  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  coal 

Shrop^iJrandS^^^^^^  the  long-wall,  or  the 

f  *V  .is.  to  begin  at  the  pit-bottom,  and  to  cut  away  at  once 

every  inch  of  coal  progressively  forward,  and  to  allow  the  whole  6ut)erincun,hm,^ 
strata  to  crush  down  behind  and  over  the  heads  of Ttir  LTv^!!  T 
pursued  chiefly  with  coals  that  are  t\"  .'trnt^l  Sg'^^ikoS^^^^^ 
favourable  thickness  for  proceeding  with  comfort,  amidst  ordinary  Sumstance?  a 

tho  vJ:\^ZTfi'  tiF^'/'  '^'""'^     ^        to  be  treated  by  th  s  method 

the  position  of  the  coals  above  the  lowest  seam  sunk  to  must  first  be  consid^ed  If 
the  coal-beds  be  contiguous  it  will  be  proper  to  work  the  upper  one  first  ^^ri  n  '  I 
m  succession  downwards ;  but  if  they  are  8  fnthoms  or  more  aS  with  Iri^n  .?^  ''''^ 

to  that  of  the  upper  coals,  except  breaking  them,  perhaps  a  little  Tn  niv,^^  .^o  i°.]ury 
-deed,  by  this  operation  on  a  £wer  coal.'upper  isS'^nttd  mlrsCoS 
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When  the  operation  is  coniTnoncod  by  working  on  the  long-wall  plan,  the  dip-head 
levels  are  driven  in  the  usual  mannci-,  and  very  largo  bottom-pilbics  are  formed,  as 

represented  iufiff.  1611.  Along  the  rise-side  of  the 
dip-head  level,  chains  of  wall,  or  long  pillars,  are 
also  made,  from  8  to  10  yards  and  upwards  in 
breadth,  and  only  mined  through  occasionally,  for 
the  sake  of  ventilation,  or  of  forming  new  roads.  In 
other  cases  no  pillars  are  left  upon  tlie  rise-side  of 
the  level ;  but,  instead  of  them,  buildings  of  stone 
are  reared,  4  foet  broad  at  the  base,  and  9  or  10 
feet  from  the  deep  side  of  the  level.  Though  the 
roads  are  made  9  feet  wide  at  first,  they  are  reduced 
to  half  that  width  after  the  full  pressure  of  the 
strata  is  upon  them.  Whenever  these  points  are 
secured,  the  operation  of  cutting  away  the  whole 
body  of  the  coal  begins.  The  place  where  the  coal 
is  removed,  is  named  the  golb  or  waste ;  and 
gohhin,  or  gobb-stuff,  is  stones  or  rubbish  taken  away  from  the  coal,  pavement, 
or  roof,  to  fill  up  that  excavation  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  prevent  the  crush 
of  superincumbent  strata  from  causing  heavy  falls,  or  following  the  workmen  too  fast 
in  their  descent.  Coals  mined  in  this  manner  work  most  easily  according  to  the  way 
in  which  the  widest  backs  and  cutters  are ;  and  therefore,  in  the  Shropshire  mode, 
the  walls  stand  sometimes  in  one  direction,  and  sometimes  in  another;  the  mine 
always  turning  out  the  best  coals  when  the  open  backs  and  cutters  face  the  workmen. 
As  roads  must  be  maintained  through  the  gobb  or  goaf  to  the  working  face,  pillars 
of  stone,  called  packs,  are  formed  along  each  side  of  the  road  of  several  feet  in  width; 
and  the  rock  over  head  along  this  road  is  blasted  down  of  sufficient  height,  so  that 
when  the  superincumbent  strata  have  sunk,  there  may  be  ample  height  to  convey  the 
coals  with  ponies.  In  many  cases  these  roads  are  6  to  7  feet  high,  and  seldom  less 
than  4  feet.  In  some  coal-fields  stone  cannot  be  got  in  the  mine  to  build  the  road 
pillars  or  packs ;  but  a  substitute  is  found  in  cord  wood,  which  is  formed  into  a  pillar 
on  each  side  of  the  road  by  building  it  up,  and  making  it  as  solid  as  possible  with 
small  coal  and  other  small  refuse.  The  pressure  of  the  strata  soon  makes  this  a  very 
compact  pillar.    This  method  is  common  in  the  Leicestershire  coal-field. 

There  are  two  principal  modifications  of  the  long-wall  plan.  The  first,  or  the 
original  system,  was  to  open  out  the  wall  round  the  pit-bottom ;  and,  as  the  wall  face 
extended,  to  set  off  main  roads  and  branches,  very  like  the  branches  of  a  tree.  These 
roads  were  so  distributed,  that  between  the  ends  of  any  two  branches  there  should  be 
a  distance  of  30  or  40  yards,  as  might  be  most  convenient  {see  fig.  1511).  Each  space 
of  coal  betwixt  the  roads  is  called  a  wall ;  and  one  half  of  the  coals  produced  from 
each  wall  is  carried  to  the  one  road,  and  the  other  half  to  the  other  road.  This  is  a 
great  convenience  when  the  roof  is  bad ;  and  hence  a  distance  of  only  20  yards  be- 
twixt the  roads  is  in  many  instances  preferred.  In  fig.  1511,  a  represents  the  shaft; 
B  B,  the  wall-face ;  a,  the  dip-head  level ;  b,  the  roads,  from  20  to  40  yards  asunder ; 
c,  the  gobb  or  waste,  with  buildings  along  the  sides  of  the  roads ;  and  c^,  the  pillars. 

The  other  plan  is  represented  in  fig.  1512,  where  a  shows  the  pit,  with  the  bottom 
pillars  •  b,  the  dip-head  levels;  c,  the  off-break  from  the  level,  where  no  pillars  are 

left ;  d,  the  off-break,  where  pillars  remain  to  se- 
cure the  level.  All  roads  are  protected  in  the 
sides  by  stone  buildings,  if  they  can  be  had,  laid 
off  9  foet  wide.  After  the  crush  settles,  the  roads 
generally  remain  permanently  good,  and  can,  in 
many  cases,  be  travelled  through  as  easily  50 
years  after  they  have  been  made  as  at  the  first. 
Should  stones  not  bo  forthcoming,  coals  must  be 
substituted,  which  are  built  about  20  inches  in  the 
base.  In  this  method,  the  roads  are  likewise  from  20  to  40  yards  apart;  but  instead 
of  ramifying,  they  are  arranged  parallel  to  each  other.  The  miners  secure  the  waste 
by  gobbfngT  and  three  rows  of  props  arc  carried  forwards  next  the  wall  faces  a  ^y^th 
pfllars  of  stone  or  of  coal  reared  bet^dxt  them.  This  mode  has  a  more  ^^^^^^^^PJ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
than  the  other;  though  it  is  not  so  generally  practised  in  Shropshire  as  in  Derbyshire 
In  the  post-and-stall  system,  each  man  has  his  own  room  and  performs  all  the 
laboiu:  of  t  ;  but  in  that  of  Shropshire,  there  is  a  division  of  labour  among  the  ^ 
men,  who  are  generally  divided  into  three  companies.  The  first  se  cnvyes  holes  or 
pools  tho  coal  along  the  whole  line  of  walls,  laying  in  or  pooling  at  least  3  feet,  and 
frequently  45  inches,  or  5  quarters,  as  it  is  called.  These  men  are  "^med  M.r5.  As 
the  crush  is  constantly  following  them,  and  impending  over  tlieir  heads,  causing  &e. 
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quent  falls  of  coal,  they  plant  props  of  wood  for  their  protection  at  regular  distances 
in  an  obliqiie  direction  between  tho  pavement  and  wall  face,  called  sprafjgivg.  Indeed, 
as  a  further  precaution,  staples  of  coal,  about  10  inches  square,  are  left  at  every  6  or  8 
yards,  till  tho  line  of  holing  or  curving  is  completed.  Tho  walls  are  then  marked  off 
into  spaces  of  from  6  to  8  yards  in  length  ;  and  at  each  space  a  shearing  or  vertical 
cut  is  made,  as  deep  as  the  holing ;  and  when  this  is  done,  tho  holer's  work  is  finished. 
The  set  who  succeed  the  holers  are  called  getters.  These  commence  their  operations 
at  the  centre  of  the  wall  divisions,  and  drive  out  the  gihhs,  or  sprags,  and  staples. 
They  next  set  wedges  along  the  roof,  and  bring  down  progressively  each  division  of 
coal ;  or,  if  tho  roof  be  hard-bound,  tho  coal  is  blown  down  with  gunpowder.  When 
the  roof  has  a  good  parting,  the  coals  will  frequently  fall  down  the  moment  the  gibbs 
are  struck ;  which  makes  the  work  very  easy.  The  getters  are  relieved  in  their  turn 
by  tho  third  set,  named  butty-men,  who  break  down  the  coals  into  pieces  of  a  proper 
size  for  sending  up  the  shaft,  and  take  charge  of  turning  out  the  coal  from  the  wall 
face  to  tho  ends  of  the  roads.  This  being  done,  they  build  up  the  stone  pillars,  fill  up 
the  gobb,  set  the  trees,  or  props,  clear  the  wall  faces  of  all  obstructions,  set  tho  gibbs, 
and  make  everything  clear  and  open  for  tho  holers  to  resume  their  work.  If  the  roads 
are  to  be  heightened  by  taking  down  the  roof,  or  removing  the  pavement,  these  butty- 
men  do  this  work  also,  building  forwards  the  sides  of  the  roads,  and  securing  them 
with  the  requisite  props.  When  a  coal  has  a  following  or  roof  stone,  which  regularly 
separates  with  the  coal,  this  facilitates  the  labour,  and  saves  much  of  the  coal ;  and 
should  a  soft  bed  of  fire-clay  occur  a  foot  or  two  beneath  the  coal-seam,  tho  holing  is 
made  in  it,  instead  of  into  the  coal,  and  tho  stone  betwixt  the  holing  and  the  coal 
benched  down,  which  serves  for  pillars  and  gobbing. 
In  this  way  all  the  vendible  coal  becomes  available. 

Another  form  of  the  Shropshire  system  is,  for  each 
miner  to  have  from  6  to  12  feet  of  coal  before  him, 
with  a  leading-hand  man  ;  and  for  the  several  work- 
men to  follow  in  succession  like  the  steps  of  a  stair. 
When  the  coal  has  open  backs  and  cutters  this  work 
goes  on  very  regularly,  as  represented  in  j?^'.  1513, 
where  the  leading  miner  is  at  a,  next  to  the  outcrop, 
and  b  b,  &c.  are  the  wall  faces  of  each  workman  ;  a 
being  the  shaft,  and  b  the  dip-head  level.  In  this 
case  the  roads   are    carried   either  progressively 

through  the  gobb,  or  the  gobb  is  entirely  shut  up  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  coals  are  brought 
down  the  wall-faces,  either  to  the  dip-head  level  or  the  road  c  c.  This  method  may 
be  varied  by  making  the  walls  broad  enough  to  hold  two,  three,  or  four  men,  Avhen 
each  set  of  miners  performs  the  whole  work  of  holing,  getting,  breaking  down,  and 
carrying  off  the  coals. 

It  is  estimated  that  from  one-eighth  to  one-twelfth  part  only  of  the  coals  remains 
underground  by  the  long-wall  plan ;  nay,  in  favourable  circiimstances,  almost  every 
inch  of  coal  may  be  taken  out,  as  its  principle  is  to  leave  no  solid  pillars  nor  any  coal 
below,  except  what  may  be  indispensable  for  securing  the  gobb.  Indeed,  this  system 
might  be  applied  to  coal-seams  of  almost  any  ordinary  thickness,  providing  stuff  to  fill 
up  tho  gobb  could  be  conveniently  procured. 

_  When  coals  do  not  exceed  20  feet  in  thickness,  and  have  good  roofs,  they  are  some- 
times worked  as  oue  bed  of  coal ;  but  if  the  coal  be  tender  or  free,  it  is  worked  as  two 
beds.  One-half  of  such  thick  coal,  however,  is  in  general  lost  in  pillars ;  and  it  is 
very  seldom  that  less  than  one-third  can  be  left.  AVhen  the  coal  is  free  and  ready 
to  crumble  by  tho  incumbent  pressure,  as  well  as  by  the  action  of  the  air,  tho  upper 
portion  of  the  coal  is  first  worked,  then  a  scaffolding  of  coal  is  left,  2  or  3  feet  thick, 
according  to  the  compactness  of  tho  coal ;  and  tho  lower  part  of  tho  coal  is  now  worked, 
as  shown \nfig.  1614.  As  soon  as  the  workings  are  completed  to  the  proposed  extent, 
the  coal  scaffoldings  are  worked  away,  and  as  much  of  tlio  pillars  as  can  be  removed 
with  safety.  As  propwood  is  of  no  use  in  coal-seams  of  such  a 
height,  and  as  falls  from  the  roof  would  frequently  prove  fatal  to 
the  miners,  it  is  customary  with  tender  roofs  to  leave  a  ceiling  of 
coal  from  2  to  3  feet  thick.  This  makes  an  excellent  roof;  and 
should  it  break,  ^ives  warning  beforehand,  by  a  peculiar  crack- 
ling noise,  very  different  from  that  of  roof-stone  crushing  down. 

Ono  of  tho  thickest  coals  in  Great  Britain,  worked  as  one  bod  from  roof  to  pave- 
ment, is  tho  very  remarkable  seam  near  the  town  of  Dudley,  known  by  the  naine  of 
tho  Top-yard  coal,  about  7  miles  long  and  4  broad.  No  similar  coal  has  been  found 
in  the  island ;  and  tlie  mode  of  working  it  is  quite  peculiar,  being  a  species  of  panel 
work,  totally  different  from  the  modern  Newcastle  system.  A  compartmont  or  panel 
formed  in  working  tho  coal,  is  called  a  sido  of  work ;  and  as  tho  whole  operation  is  ex- 
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liibited  in  one  of  those  compartments,  it  will  bo  proper  to  dcBcribe  the  mode  of  taking 
the  cnjil  frniii  one  of  thom,  before  describing  the  wholooxtont  of  the  workings  of  a  mine- 
Let  fig.  1515  represent  a  side  of  work:  a,  the  ribs  or  walls  of  coal  left  standing, 
round,  constituting  the  side  of  work;  a,  the  pillars,  8  yards  square;  c,  the  stalls,  11 

yards  wide ;  d,  the  cross  openings,  or  through 
puts,  also  11  yards  wide  ;  c,  the  bolt-hole,  cut 
through  the  rib  from  the  main  road,  by  which  bolt- 
hole  tho  side  of  work  is  opened  up,  and  all  the 
coals  removed.  Two,  three,  or  even  four  bolt- 
holes  open  into  a  side  of  work,  according  to  its 
extent ;  they  are  about  8  feet  wide  and  9  feet 
high.  The  working  is  in  a  great  measure  regu- 
lated by  the  natural  fissures  and  joints  of  the 
coal-seam ;  and  though  it  is  30  feet  thick,  the 
lower  band,  of  2  feet  3  inches,  is  worked  first ;  tho 
miners  choosing  to  confine  themselves  within  this 
narrow  opening,  in  order  to  gain  tho  greater  ad- 
vantage afterwards,  in  working  the  superjacent 
coal.  Whenever  the  bolt-hole  is  cut  through,  the 
work  is  opened  up  by  driving  a  gallery  fthrward, 
4  feet  wide,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines.  At  the 
sides  of  this  gallery  next  the  bolt-hole,  each  miner 
breaks  off  in  succession  a  breast  of  coal,  two  yards  broad,  as  at  / /,  by  means  of  which 
the  sides  of  the  rib-walls  a,  are  formed,  and  the  area  of  the  pillars.  In  this  way  each 
collier  follows  another,  as  in  one  of  the  systems  of  the  Sliropshire  plan.  When  the 
side  of  work  is  laid  open  along  the  rib-wa.Us,  and  the  faces  and  sides  of  the  pillars 
have  been  formed,  the  upper  coals  are  then  begun  to  be  worked,  next  the  rib-wall. 
This  is  done  by  shearing  up  to  a  bed  next  the  bolt-hole,  and  on  each  side,  whereby  the 
head  coals  are  brought  regularly  down  in  large  cubical  masses,  of  such  thickness  as  suits 
with  the  free  partings  or  subordinate  divisions  of  the  coals  and  bands.  Props  of  wood, 
or  even  stone  pillars,  are  placed  at  convenient  distances  for  the  security  of  the  miners. 

In  working  the  ten-yard  coal,  a  very  large  proportion  of  it  is  left  underground,  not 
merely  in  pillars  and  rib-walls,  but  in  the  state  of  small  coal  produced  in  breaking  out 
the  coal.    Hence  from  four-tenths  to  a  half  of  the  total  amount  is  lost  for  ever. 

The  thick  or  ten-yard  coal  has,  however,  been  worked  on  the  long-wall  method  by 
Mr.  Gibbons,  near  Dudley,  with  great  advantage  in  the  yield.  He  works  12  to  U 
feet  of  the  upper  part  of  the  seam  first ;  and  after  allowing  the  strata  to  become 
somewhat  consolidated,  the  lower  part  is  worked,  leaving  2  to  3  feet  of  coal  for  a 
roof,  some  portion  of  which  is  picked  out  of  the  gobb.  About  12  per  cent,  of  tho  coal 
is  left  by  this  method. 

Mge  coals,  which  are  nearly  perpendicular,  are  worked  in  a  peculiar  manner ;  for, 
the  collier  stands  upon  the  coal,  having  the  roof  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  floor  on  the 
other,  like  two  vertical  walls.  The  engine-pit  is  sunk  in  the  most  powerful  stratum. 
In  some  instances  the  same  stratum  is  so  vertical  as  to  be  sunk  through  for  the  whole 
depth  of  the  shaft. 

Whenever  the  shaft  has  descended  to  the  required  depth,  galleries  are  driven  across 
•the  strata  from  its  bottom,  till  the  coals  are  intersected,  as  is  shown  in  fig.  1516,  where 
we  see  the  edge  coals  at  a,  a ;  A,  the  engine-pit ;  b,  b,  the  trans- 
verse galleries  from  the  bottom  of  the  shaft ;  and  c,  c,  upper 
transverse  galleries,  for  the  greater  conveniency  of  working  the 
coal.  The  principal  edge-coal  works  in  Great  Britain  lie  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh. 

The  modes  of  carrying  coals  from  the  point  where  they  are 
excavated  to  the  pit-bottom,  are  nearly  as  diversified  as  the 
systems  of  working.  . 
One  method  employs  hiitches,  or  baskets,  having  slips  or  cradle  feet  shod  with  iron, 
containing  from  2  to  3  hundred  weight  of  coals.  These  baskets  are  dragged  along 
the  floor  by  ropes  or  leather  harness  attached  to  the  shoulders  of  the  workmen,  who  are 
either  tho  colliers  or  persons  hired  on  purpose.  This  method  is  used  in  several  sraaU 
collieries  ;  but  it  is  extremely  injudicious,  exercising  the  muscular  action  ot  a  mail  in 
the  most  unprofitable  manner.  Instead  of  men,  horses  are  sometimes  yoked  to  tnese 
basket-hurdles,  which  are  then  made  to  contain  from  4  to  6  hundred  weight  of  coals  , 
but  from  the  magnitude  of  the  friction  this  plan  cannot  be  commended.  Ihis  meUioa 
is  now  almost  entirely  extinct.  ,    .  ,     ^      .  i    i    i  f 

An  improvement  on  this  system,  where  men  draw  the  coals,  is  to  p  ace  the  basko  or 
corve  on  a  small  four-wheeled  carriage,  called  a  tram,  or  ^  attach  wheels  to  the  corvo 
itself.  Thus  much  more  work  is  performed,  provided  the  fl6or  bo  hard  ;  but  not  on  a 
Boft  pavement,  unless  some  kind  of  wooden  railway  bo  laid. 
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Tho  transport  of  coals  from  the  wall-face  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  was  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  introduction  of  cast-iron  railways,  in  place  of  wooden  roads,  first 
brought  into  practice  by  Mr.  John  Carr  of  Sheffield.  The  rails  are  called  tram-rails, 
or  plate-rails,  consisting  of  a  plate  from  3  to  4  inches  broad,  with  an  edge  at  right 
angles  to  it  about  two  inches  and  a  half  high.  Each  rail  is  from  3  to  4  feet  long,  and 
is  fixed  either  to  cross-bearers  of  iron,  called  sleepers,  or  more  usually  to  wooden 
bearers.  In  some  collieries,  the  miners,  after  working  out  the  coals,  drag  them  along 
these  railways  to  the  pit-bottom  ;  but  in  others,  two  persons  called  trammers  are  em- 
ployed to  transport  the  coals ;  the  one  of  whom,  in  front  of  the  corve,  draws  with 
harness  ;  and  the  other,  called  the  putter,  pushes  behind.  The  instant  each  corve 
arrives  from  the  wall-face,  at  a  central  spot  in  the  system  of  the  railways,  it  is  lifted 
from  the  tram  by  a  crane  placed  there,  and  placed  on  a  carriage  called  a  rolley,  which 
generally  holds  two  corves.  "Whenever  three  or  four  roUeys  are  loaded,  they  are 
hooked  together,  and  the  rolley  driver,  with  his  horse,  takes  them  to  the  bottom  of  the 
engine-shaft.  The  rolley  horses  have  a  peculiar  kind  of  shafts,  .commonly  made  of 
iron,  named  libers,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  prevent  the  carriage  fi-om  overrunning 
them.  One  of  these  shafts  is  represented  in  fig.  1517.  The  hole 
shown  at  a,  passes  over  an  iron  peg  or  stud  in  front  of  the  rolley,  so  1517 
that  the  horse  may  be  quickly  attached  or  disengaged.  By  these 
arrangements  the  work  is  carried  on  with  surprising  regularity  and 
despatch.  AVhere  the  roads  are  well  constructed,  a  horse  will  con- 
vey a  load  of  7  to  8  tons  on  the  level. 

We  shall  now  describe  briefly  the  modes  of  working  coal  dip  of  or  on  the  deep 
of  the  engine-pit  bottom.  Headings  are  driven  either  on  the  full  dip  of  the  mine, 
or  any  convenient  angle  to  it,  the  requisite  distance.  The  water  is  pumped  up 
these  dip  headings  by  the  pumping-engine  on  the  surface.  A  pump-rod  or  spear 
passes  down  the  side  of  the  shaft,  and  is  attached  to  a  quadrant  at  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft,  which  quadrant  transfers  the  perpendicular  motion  of  the  spears  in  the  shaft 
to  the  spears  or  pump-rods  in  the  dip  headings.  The  quadrant  is  constructed  so  that 
the  stroke  of  the  pump  in  the  dip  headings  can  be  lengthened  or  shortened  as  required. 

In  level  free  coals,  these  pumps  may  be  worked  by  a  water-wheel  stationed  near  the 
bottom  of  the  pit,  impelled  by  water  falling  down  the  shaft,  to  be  discharged  by  the 
level  to  the  day  (day  level). 

When  the  above  arrangements  are  applied  for  pumping,  the  coals  are  drawn  from 
the  deep  either  by  horses  or  an  engine  placed  on  the  surface. 

Where  operations  are  very  extensive,  some  mining  engineers  place  the  engine  under- 
ground for  working  the  dip  coal ;  and  it  both  pumps  the  water  and  draws  the  coal  to 
the  bottom  of  the  shaft. 

High-pressure  engines  are  employed  for  this  purpose,  working  at  a  pressure  of 
from  30  to  50  lbs.  per  square  inch.  These  machines  are  quite  under  command,  and, 
producing  much  power  in  little  space,  they  are  the  most  applicable  for  underground 
work.  An  excavation  is  made  for  them  in  the  strata  and  isolated  from  the  coal,  and 
the  air  used  for  the  furnace  under  the  boiler  is  the  returned  air  of  the  mine  ventila- 
tion if  the  mine  is  free  from  explosive  gas.  If  the  mine  yields  explosive  gas,  the  boiler 
furnace  is  supplied  with  fresh  air.  In  the  dip  road  a  double  tram-road  is  laid  ;  so  that 
while  a  number  of  loaded  corves  are  ascending,  an  equal  number  of  empty  ones  are 
going  down.  Although  this  improved  method  has  been  introduced  only  a  few  years 
back,  dip  workings  have  been  already  executed  more  than  an  English  mile  to  the  dip 
of  the  engine-pit  bottom  in  the  Newcastle  coal-fields.  It  may  hence  be  inferred,  that 
this  mode  of  working  is  susceptible  of  most  extensive  application  ;  and  in  place  of 
sinking  pits  of  excessive  depth  upon  the  dip  of  the  coal,  at  an  almost  ruinous  expense, 
much  of  the  dip  coal  will  in  future  be  worked  by  means  of  the  pits  sunk  on  the  rise. 
In  the  Newcastle  district,  coals  are  now  working  in  an  engine-pit  115  fathoms  deep, 
and  dip  of  the  engine-pit  bottom,  above  1,600  yards,  and  fully  80  fathoms  of  perpen- 
dicular depth  more  than  the  bottom  of  the  pit. 

_  The  deep  pit  in  Dukinfield  is  2,004  feet  below  the  surface  to  the  point  where  it 
intersects  tho  Black  Mine  coal-seam,  which  is  4  feet  6  inches  thick,  and  of  the  best 
quality  for  domestic  and  manufacturing  purposes— and  a  further  depth  of  500  feet 
has  been  attained  by  means  of  an  engine-plane  in  the  bed  of  coal,  which  dips  at  an 
angle  of  27°,  so  that  a  great  portion  of  the  coal  is  now  worked  there  at  the  depth  of 
2,504  feet  below  the  surface. 

The  shafts  at  Pendleton  are  1,635  feet  deep,  and  in  like  manner  a  further  depth  has 
been  reached  of  about  500  feet,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  2,135  feet,  at  which 
point  a  large  quantity  of  coal  is  daily  worked. 

The  Eose  Bridge  jPits  near  Wigan  intersect  the  cannel  at  1,773  feet  below  tho  sur- 
iace— which  vanes  in  thickness  from  2  feet  8  inches  to  3  feet,  and  is  of  excellent  quality 

At  the  most  extensive  collieries  in  the  north  of  England,  engine-power  is  not  only 
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applied  for  tho  transit  of  coala  from  the  dip,  but  along  the  main  level  roads  of  the 
mine,  by  moans  of  emlless  wire  ropes.  Tho  economy  of  steam-power  has  superseded 
horses  at  many  collieries.  Steam-power  can  only  bo  applied  with  advantaL'e  where 
]arn;o  quantities  of  coal  have  to  bo  removed. 

If  an  engine-pit  be  sunk  to  a  givon  coal  at  a  certain  depth,  all  the  other  coals  of  tho 
coal-field,  both  above  and  below  tho  coal  sunk  to,  can  bo  drained  and  worked  to  the 
same  depth  by  driving  a  level  cross-cut  mino,  both  to  the  dip  and  rise,  till  all  the 
coals  are  intersected,  as  represented  in  fig.  1518,  where  a  is  the  engine-pit  bottom 

1518 


reaching  to  the  coal  a  ;  and  b,  c,  d,  c,  f,  coals  lying  above  the  coal  a  ;  the  coals  which 
lie  below  it,  g,  h,  i;  k\s  the  forehead  of  tho  cross-cut  mine,  intersecting  all  tho  lower 
coals  ;  and  I,  the  other  forehead  of  the  mine,  intersecting  all  the  upper  coals. 

IMCIN'IiriVI.  Ked  oxide  of  lead,  obtained  by  roasting  metallic  lead  or  its  carbonate. 

IMINT  (Saxon  mynet,  money  or  stamped  coin ;  Danish  munt,  mint,  coin.  Tho 
word '  mint'  is  doubtless  a  derivative  from  mine,  or,  Latin,  moneta,  from  the  same  root). 
The  place  where  money  is  coined  by  public  authority. 

Minting  or  coining  is  the  term  applied  to  the  processes  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  money.  It  is  proposed  to  describe  the  present  mode  of  manufacture  ;  but  it  may 
be  as  well  to  state,  that  in  remote  periods  money  was  made  by  cutting  out  a  piece  of 
metal  somewhat  of  the  form  of  the  intended  coin,  and  imparting  the  device  to  it  by 
the  blow  of  a  sledge-hammer.  For  this  purpose  the  blank  piece  of  metal  was  laid 
upon  a  die,  say  the  obverse,  fixed  into  a  block  of  wood  or  stone,  supposed  to  have  been 
so  large  as  to  absorb  the  vibration  caused  by  the  blow,  and  to  a  great  extent  prevent 
the  qiuvering  which  would  naturally  arise,  and  cause  unsteadiness.  The  workman 
then  took  the  other  die,  say  the  reverse,  and  passing  it  through  a  folded  sheet  of  lead, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  shock  to  the  hand,  he  placed  the  engraved  part  on  the  blank, 
which  was  resting  on  the  lower  die,  and  held  it  firmly  while  another  workman  struck 
it  with  a  sledge-hammer.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  a  piece  of  lead  such  as  that 
described  is  in  the  Musevim  of  Dies  at  the  Eoyal  Mint ;  and  although  its  surface,  by 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere  and  other  causes,  is  now  converted  into  carbonate  of 
lead,  indentations  caused  by  the  tips  of  the  workman's  fingers  are  evident.  This  piece 
is  believed  to  have  been  used  with  a  die  of  Edward  IV.  At  a  later  period  the  upper 
die  was  held  in  a  twisted  hazel  stick.  After  each  blow  the  dies  were  what  is  technically 
termed  locked  together ;  that  is,  the  lower  and  upper  dies  were  made  to  fit  into  the 
partly-formed  coin,  so  that  neither  die  could  turn  without  turning  the  whole  mass,  and 
then  a  second  or  third  blow  was  given,  till  the  coin  was  completed.  An  improvement 
on  this  method  was  eflFected  by  fitting  the  two  dies  into  rods  of  iron,  which  may  be 
represented  as  a  pair  of  tongs ;  the  flat  parts  which  are  used  to  take  a  coal  would  then 
show  the  position  occupied  by  the  dies.  This  plan  saved  the  operator  some  risk  ot 
bruised  fingers,  but  the  process  was  essentially  the  same  as  the  original  one ;  and  to 
money  produced  by  either  means  was  applied  the  term  hammered  money,  in  contra- 
distinction to  milled  money ;  that  is,  money  which  was  made  from  blanks  obtained 
from  fillets  which  had  been  rolled  in  a  very  rough  kind  of  rolling  mill,  driven  by  horse- 
power— the  germ  from  which  sprang  tho  present  machinery.  On  this  point  it  is 
perhaps  of  interest  to  quote  a  passage  from  the  Keport  made  to  tho  Lords  of  the 
Treasury  in  1695  by  Mr.  "William  Lowndes,  who  says : — '  All  the  moneys  we  have  now 
in  England,  both  gold  and  silver,  are  reducible  to  two  sorts,  one  stamped  with  tho 
hammer,  and  the  other  pressed  with  an  engine  called  the  mill.  Tho  gold  or  silver  of 
the  hammered  money  is  first  cast  from  the  melting-pot  into  long  bars,  those  bars  are 
cut  with  shears  into  several  square  pieces  of  exact  weight  for  sovereigns,  angels, 
crowns,  half-crowns,  shillings,  &c.  Then  with  tongs  and  hammer  they  are  forged  into 
a  round  shape,  after  which  they  are  blanched  (that  is,  made  wliito  or  refulgent  by 
nealing  or  boiling),  and  afterwards  stampt  or  impressed  with  an  hammer  to  make  them 
perfect  money.  This  method  of  making  money  with  tho  hammer  (as  appears  in  the 
said  red  book)  was  practised  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  tho  First'  [the  book  referred 
to  is  in  tho  Exchequer]  .  .  .  'and  this  kind  of  hammered  money  continued  through 
all  the  reigns  of  succeeding  Kings  and  Queens  till  about  the  year  of  our  Lord  1663, 
when  by  several  warrants  and  command  of  the  King,  Charles  tho  Second :  to  wit,  by 
one  warrant,  dated  the  fifth  of  November  1662;  one  warrant,  dated  the  eighth  of 
April  1663;  and  a  third  warrant,  dated  the  twenty-fourth  of  December  16ff8;  tho 
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other  sort,  called  milled  money,  was  fii-sfc  fabricated  to  be  current  in  England  in  this 
manner :  first,  the  gold  or  silver  is  cast  out  of  the  melting-pot  into  long  flat  bars, 
which  bars  are  drawn  through  a  mill  (wrought  by  a  horse),  to  produce  the  just  thick- 
ness of  guineas,  half-guineas,  crowns,  half-crowns,  shillings,  &c.  Then  with  forcible 
engines  called  cutters,  which  answer  exactly  to  the  respective  sizes  or  dimensions  of 
the  money  to  be  made,  the  round  pieces  are  cut  out  from  the  flat  bar,  shaped  as  afore- 
said (the  residue  whereof,  called  sizel,  is  melted  again),  and  then  every  piece  is  weighed 
and  made  to  agree  exactly  with  the  intended  weight,  and  afterwards  carried  to  other 
engines  (wrought  secretly),  wliich  put  the  letters  upon  the  edges  of  the  larger  silver 
pieces,  and  marJc  the  edges  of  the  rest  with  a  graining.  The  next  thing  is  the  blanching, 
performed  as  above  ;  and  at  last  every  piece  is  brought  to  the  press,  which  is  called 
the  mill  (wroxight  of  the  strength  of  men),  and  there  receives  the  impression,  which 
makes  it  perfect  jnilled  money.' 

The  processes  now  used  are  as  elaborate  as  the  old  methods  were  simple  ;  but  con- 
sidering the  requirements  of  the  present  day,  and  the  enormous  quantity  of  money 
produced,  it  must  not  be  expected  that  our  coins  will,  for  depth  of  engraving,  bear 
comparison  with  those  of  the  Eomans,  who,  though  succeeding  in  producing  finished 
works  of  art,  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  wear  and  tear  to  which  they  would  be  sub- 
jected, and  so  loft  them,  as  a  rule,  free  from  a  protecting  edge ;  hence  they  would  lose 
their  image  and  superscription  at  a  far  earlier  date  from  their  birth  or  manufacture 
than  would  well-made  coins  of  the  present  period. 

It  was  formerly  believed  that  gold  could  be  sent  to  the  Mint  to  be  coined  free  of 
charge  to  the  importer ;  such,  however,  was  not  the  case.  By  the  Act  33  Vict.  cap. 
10,  several  Acts  relating  to  the  coinage  were  repealed,  and  all  persons  obtained  the  right 
to  send  gold  to  the  Mint  on  certain  specified  conditions.  The  standard  for  gold  coin  is 
fixed,  by  the  Act  now  referred  to,  at  '  twenty-two  carats  fine  and  two  carats  of  alloy  in 
the  pound_  weight  Troy.'  The  same  that  has  obtained  since  18th  Charles  II.  Silver 
is  also^  maintained  at  the  former  standard,  '  eleven  ounces  two  pennyweights  fine  silver 
and  eighteen  pennyweights  of  alloy  in  every  pound  weight  Troy.'  The  Bank  of 
England  is  practically  the  only  '  importer '  of  bullion  to  the  Mint,  and  by  coinage 
makes  a  considerable  profit  merely  from  its  exceptional  circumstances ;  but  for  full 
details,  we  refer  the  reader  to  Ansell's  '  Eoyal  Mint,'  (3rd  edition,  Effingham  Wilson), 
where  will  be  found  elaborate  discussions  upon  the  various  modes  of  proceeding,  as 
well  as  on  the  loss  and  gain  in  the  different  operations  :  subjects  which  are  manifestly 
unfitted  for  this  work. 

_  When  the  authorities  of  the  Bank  of  England  desire  to  coin  gold  they  send  at  stated 
intervals' importations' of  200  or  300  ingots,  each  weighing  about  180  ounces  Troy, 
and  previously  assayed.  Upon  arrival  at  the  Mint  these  ingots  are  again  weighed  and 
assayed,  and  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  gold  they  contain  they  are  alloyed  with 
copper  or  enriched  by  the  addition  of  fine  gold,  to  bring  them  to  the  fineness  of 
standard  or  crown  gold,  so  that  each  coin  when  formed  shall  contain  22  parts  of  pure 
gold  and  2  parts  of  alloy.  The  ingots  having  been  thus  '  potted '  or  rated  are  taken 
to  the  melting-house,  where  their  individuality  is  finally  lost,  for  it  is  here  that  thev 
are  formed  into  bars  for  coining. 

In  the  Mint  there  are  many  furnaces  ;  each  furnace  being  12  inches 
square,  and  24  inches  deep  to  the  top  of  the  bars.  The  melting  of 
the  gold  IS  efiected  in  a  plumbago  crucible.  A,  shown  in  fig.  1519. 
It  is  9 J  inches  deep,  and  7  inches  across  the  top  of  the  inside 
The  pot  previously  annealed  is  placed  on  a  bottom  which  stands 
upon  the  two  centre  fire-bars.  The  bottom  is  intended  to  protect 
the  base  of  the  pot  a  from  the  stream  of  air  which  is  necessary  to 
the  conibustion  of  the  fuel,  but  which  would  destroy  the  pot.  The 
pot  is  then  covered  by  its  muifle,  b,  and  lid  c,  and  surrounded  by 
luel,  which  as  It  burns  up,  warms  and  then  heats  the  pot  to  redness, 
but  so  gradually  that  there  is  no  great  risk  of  breaking  the  pot. 
When  the  pot  has  become  of  a  full  red  heat  the  ingots  are  carefullv 
placed  in  it,  and  the  alloy  added  by  means  of  a  funnel  to  prevent 

^if.^.T^i  °°        f^fV  *^'v       ^'^  ^^^"^  allowed  to  remain 

°  liquefied.    The  foreman  then  stirs  it  with  a  rod 

Stoirhrtl^  i'^"""  substance  as  the  pot,  which  is  a  compound  of  blacklead  and 
to  ^  fu  ly  described  under  Cbttciblk    The  fluid  metal  is  allowed 

to  roniain  in  the  furnace  till  it  has  acquired  a  peculiar  appearance,  known  bv  exoerieuce 
i^^^T^  the  temperature  to  be  such  that  the  metal  when  poured  int7the  m,^uW 
will  produce  solid  and  workable  bars.  At  this  point  the  firing  is  removed  and  tZ 
Id  and  muffle  taken  from  the  pot.  which  is  lifted  from  the  furn!c  by  an  assistant  bv 
a  hand  crane.  The  foreman  then  conveys  the  pot  with  its  contents  by  m^ans  of  a  laX 
of  tongs,  which  clamp  it  to  the  frame  of  moulds,  when  his  assistaXSgs  forward  a 
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loop  of  irou,  suspendod  by  a  chain  and  cord  from  the  ceiling,  and  passing  tho  loop  of 
iron  ovor  a  button  on  tho  end  of  tho  tongs,  as  shown  at  a,  fuj.  1/520  supports  the 
weight  of  tho  pot,  and  regulates  its  height,  while  tho  foreman  pours  tho  motal  into  tho 
moulds,  B,  fixed  in  tlie  frame,  c,  which  ruus  on  wheels  in  a  tramway.  Three  pieces  of 
plauod  iron  form  two  moulds,  as  shown  iu  fig,  1521,  whoro  D«,E°,F'°,  show  the  form 

1520 
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of  these  planed  pieces,  and  the  manner  oi  placing  them  together.  The  bars  are  solidified 
immediately,  and  when  all  the  moulds  have  been  filled,  they  are  taken  to  pieces,  and 
the  bars  plunged  into  cold  water,  as  in  the  case  of  silver,  to  be  described.  From  tho 
bars  obtained  from  each  pot,  two  pieces  are  cut  off  for  assaying,  by  the  assayers,  the 
bars  being  numbered  according  to  the  pot  from  which  they  were  poured,  and  lettered 
distinctively,  according  to  the  day  on  which  they  were  melted.  Should  the  assay 
prove  unsatisfactory,  the  metal  is  adjusted  and  re-melted.  If  the  assays  are  satisfac- 
tory, the  bars  are  forwarded  to  the  coining  department. 

Previously  to  melting,  pieces  of  charcoal  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  any  oxide  that  may  be  present  in  the  alloy,  because  oxide  of 
copper  renders  some  kinds  of  gold  perfectly  brittle  and  unworkable.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent this  charcoal  from  falling  into  the  moulds  with  the  gold  the  assistant  holds  a 
piece  of  stick  at  the  mouth  of  the  pot,  thus  allowing  the  gold  to  flow  while  he  detains 
the  charcoal. 

Silver  is  bought,  through  the  brokers,  by  the  Master  of  the  Mint,  either  in  the  form 
of  foreign  coin  (5-franc  pieces  are  preferred)  or  ingots  ;  and  to  the  silver  so  obtained 

is  added  so  much  copper  or  pure  silver 
as  shall  bring  the  whole  mass  up  to  the 
standard  silver  of  the  realm,  which  con- 
sists of  220  parts  of  silver  and  1 8  parts  of 
copper.  The  metal  so  arranged  is  weighed 
out  into  charges  of  about  4,000  ounces  for 
the  wrought-iron  (plumbago  is  now  used) 
melting-pot,  which  is  represented  in^^.  1522, 
as  seen  in  the  furnace  e,  standing  on  the 
'  bottom,'  A,  which  rests  on  the  fire-bars,  and 
is  made  partially  cup-shaped,  and  filled  with 
powdered  coke,  that  the  bottom  of  the  pot, 
B,  may  be  perfectly  supported,  wliile  at  the 
same  time  it  is  protected  from  the  current 
of  air  which  is  supplied  to  the  furnace. 
Powdered  coke,  being  a  bad  conductor, 
prevents  the  free  passage  of  heat  from  the 
base  of  the  pot  to  the  'bottom,'  and  the 
consequent  probable  fusion  of  the  two 
through  the  agency  of  the  oxide  of  iron, 
which  forms  and  accumulates  whenever  iron  is  repeatedly  heated,  d  is  the  lid  of  the 
pot ;  and  c,  the  muffle  or  funnel,  against  tlio  sides  of  which  tlie  metal  rests  during  the 
process  of  fusion,  to  prevent  its  falling  over  into  the  burning  coke.    The  pot,  when 
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eliiirgetl,  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  furuaco  till  the  metal  has  fused,  and  the  teinpo- 
rature  has  risen  to  a  point  little  short  of  that  which  would  so  far  soften  the  wrought- 
iron  pot  as  to  cause  it  to  lose  its  shape.  The  pot  is  lifted  by  the  tongs,  t,  of  the  crane, 
3,  from  the  furnace,  'e,fig.  1523,  (after  the  lire  has  been  removed  by  displacing  soma 
of  the  fire-bars),  swung  round  and  dropped  into  the  cradle,  u,  when  it  is  secured  by  a 
screw,  which  draws  tight  the  band  at  the  top.  The  melted  silver  is  then  thoroughly 
stirred  with  an  iron  rod ;  and,  all  being  ready,  the  frame  of  moulds.  A,  is  run  under  the 
cradle-stand  so  far  as  to  allow  the  rack,  b,  to  work  into  the  wheel  n.  The  foreman 
then,  by  means  of  the  handle  d,  which  communicates  by  e  with  the  cradle  in  which 
the  pot  is  fixed,  raises  the  pot,  and  tilts  it  so  much  as  is  necessary  to  pour  the  fluid 
silver  into  the  mould  until  it  is  filled  ;  he  then  lowers  the  pot,  and  waits  while  an 
assistant  by  the  handle  o,  connected  with  the  cogwheel  n,  moves  the  moulds  forward 
as  they  are  required  to  be  filled.  The  moulds  are  ranged  side  by  side  in  the  frame, 
and  pressed  firmly  together  by  screws  at  the  ends  of  the  mould-frames,  and  secured 
in  front  by  two  bars  of  iron,  o,  which  fit  into  wedge-shaped  grooves,  slanting 
forwards. 


The  metal  solidifies  immediately,  and  the  pot  having  been  emptied,  the  carriage  of 
moidds  IS  run  on  its  wheels,  q,  from  under  the  cradle-frame,  and  the  screws  havin«- 
been  loosened,  the  moulds  are  caused  to  fall  to  pieces,  and  each  bar  as  it  is  exposed  is 
trtken  by  tongs  and  plunged  into  cold  water,  as  much  to  save  time  as  to  soften  and 
case-harden  the  bar  by  sudden  cooling.  The  bars  produced  from  the  whole  pot  of 
metal  are  numbered  with  a  distinctive  figure  to  designate  the  pot,  and  with  two  letters 
to  indicate  the  day  s  melting ;  assay-pieces  are  then  cut  from  the  first,  middle,  and  last 
bars  01  the  set.  ' 

The  bars  for  different  denominations  of  coins  are  proportioned  in  width  so  as  to 
admit  of  two  rows  of  blanks  being  cut  from  the  fillets  produced  from  them.  Space 
however,  hardly  admits  of  our  giving  detailed  measurements  ;  but  it  may  be  expected 
that  a  uniform  thickness  of  i  an  inch  will  at  last  be  adopted  by  the  Mint  autho- 

nlwf-  f  K^""'';         '^r^-  '""^^  '^'"y  '^ow  admit  the  advantage  of 

using  ^-inch  bars  tor  the  gold  coinage. 

The  'assay-pieces'  are  assayed  to  determine  that  they  contain  the  proportion  of 

gold  or  of  silver  required  by  law,  and  it  is  assumed  that  these  pieces  give  a  fair 

morage  of  the  bars  ;  hence,  that  the  coin  produced  will  be  accurate.    For  a  full 

Wiption  of  the  processes  adopted  see  Gold;  but  it  should  be  here  noticed  that 

S LiSon.  simplified  by  the  improvements  to  which  we  now  inviS 

Messr^^  Johnson,  Matthey,  and  Co.  have^  invented  a  tray  of  platinum  capsules  o^ 
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thimbles,  into  which  the  assay -ijieces  are  placed  for  treatment  with  acid,  instead  of 
into  the  ordinary  glass  vessels  over  gas'-burnors.  The  advantages  of  this  invention 
are  too  nuinilbst  to  require  elaboration ;  but  saving  of  acid,  gas,  labour,  and  risk  of 
error  are  amongst  the  chief  of  tliom ;  and,  besides,  the  plan  has  been  in  successful 
operation  in  their  own  assay  offices  in  Hatton  Garden,  as  well  as  in  other  impor- 
tant assay  offices,  for  several  years  past.  The  first  cost  would  seem  to  be  the 
principal  objection  to  this  plan  of  Messrs.  Johnson,  Matthey,  and  Co.;  but  this  is 
really  a  small  matter,  for  the  apparatus  becomes  stock-in-trade,  and  its  cost  should 
bo  viewed  simply  as  so  much  capital,  whoso  interest  is  paid  by  the  s.-jving  effected  in 
ghiss,  but  more  especially  by  the  smaller  amount  of  acid  actually  employed,  while 
the  p'latiniim  can  at  all  times  be  sold,  for  nearly  its  original  cost,  as  old  metal. 

The  mode  of  operation  is  as  follows  : — A  stand  of  slate  is  so  arranged  that  a  means 
of  heating  is  made  to  rest  on  its  base.  For  this  purpose  a  jet  of  gas  is  preferred  ; 
where,  however,  gas  cannot  be  obtained,  an  ordinary  oil  lamp  or  a  charcoal  fire  may 
be  used.  On  a  shelf  over  the  source  of  heat  are  placed  two  or  three  receptacles  of 
platinum,  each  communicating  with  a  vessel  made  of  porcelain,  provided  with  tliree 
necks  and  an  overflow-pipe.  There  is  a  kind  of  sieve  or  tray  of  platinum,  so  arranged 
as  to  carry  from  16  to  100  thimbles  of  platinum,  and  provided  Avith  a  handle,  so  that 
this  tray,  with  its  charge,  can  be  manipulated  at  pleasure.  The  thimbles  vary  in 
size  according  to  taste,  but  each  one  is  slit  or  cut  at  the  bottom,  so  that  the  solu- 
tion of  silver  as  it  is  formed  may  by  its  density  fall  out,  and  allow  the  clean  acid  to 

When^an'^operation  is  to  be  performed,  the  tray  filled  with  the  charged  thimbles— 
that  is  containing  the  assay-pieces— is  placed  in  one  of  the  platinum  receptacles  or 
boilers'  and  heated  to  a  fitting  temperature  ;  when  the  desired  effect  is  produced,  the 
trav  is'lifted  into  another  receptacle,  and  again  heated  ;  this  may  be  carried  to  three 
times  if  necessary.  The  products  of  decomposition  of  the  acid  go,  with  the  acid  which 
evaporates,  into  the  porcelain  vessel,  where  the  free  acid  falls  through  the  overflow- 
pipe  into  a  proper  chamber,  while  the  acid  fumes  pass  into  the  flue  through  the  third 
neck  before  spoken  of.  The  parted  assays  having  been  washed  by  several  immersions 
in  boUing  distilled  water,  without  removal  from  their  thimbles,  have  now  to  be  dned 
and  annealed  in  a  platinum  mufae,  so  formed  as  to  fit  into  an  ordinary  mufle,  and, 
after  annealing,  to  be  weighed  in  the  usual  manner,  having  saved  at  least  75  per  cent. 

"^ItL^'almost  needless  to  add  that  the  system  of  jproofs  must  be  used  with  this  pro- 

'''The  assay  for  silver  is  not  so  tedious,  as  it  is  finished  at  the  point  where  it  leaves 
the  muffle  on  the  cupel ;  but  up  to  this  point  it  passes  through  precisely  the  same 

^'S  Master  ifL  Mint,  on  receipt  of  the  assay  reports,  determines  if  the  metal  has 
been  found  within  the  Umits,  or  remedy  allowed  for  error;  and,  if  he  be  satisfied, 
sins  ire  reports,  and  thus  enables  the  bars  to  be  forwarded  for  coming.  And  fram 
this  point  gold  and  silver  undergo  nearly  the  same  operations ;  to  foUow,  then,  the 
nrani-iffi  used  for  sovereign -bars  will  suffice  for  all.  ,    ,  •     i.  v 

^  The  sovere  gn-bars  hiving  been  weighed  by  the  officer,  and  given  by  him  to  his 
men  are  wrought  i^  sets  of  twenty ;  each  set  is  called  a  and  each  bar  in  the 

Ttch  undTSoes  precisely  the  same  process.  The  bar  is  passed  int«  an  opening  of 
batcn  iio^^iB"';  \    J 524,  where  it  receives  a  considerable  compression,  for 

the  breaking-down  m  l,  Pg.  ^^-^^'^        .  ^i.ey  roll  back  and  retard  the  pro- 

the  rollers^  A  seiz  ng  ^    -d  dmg  it  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  _    ^he  result  is  that  the  bar 

fs'lS  °th  is  C  not  widenid  mL^^^^^^^^  so  that  length  is  gained  at  the  expense  of 
IS  lengtlienea,  ^  "  reeulated  by  the  distance  between  the  rollers.  The  rollers 
the  tl^ckne  s  which  is^^^^^^^^^  ^^^.^^^        themselves  driven  by  the 

T^e  dSnS  between  the  rollers  is  determined  by  the  action  of  the 
geared  wheels  ,  J-^^,^^^^^'  j^^^jg  its  axle  fitting  into  geared  wheels,  gives 
lever  G,  which,  by  J^^^^^'^J^'^'i ^i^j^h  terminate  in  cups  on  tlie  upper  part  of 
motion  to  powerful  screws  shown  at  r,  wmcu  lb  ^  brasses  are  kept 

the  upper  brasses  of  the  rollers  A,  as  ^'"^y  ^^Xto  b  whi  h  a?e  Jeneath  the  mill, 
always  against  the  ends  of  the  the  upper  brasses, 

but  from  which  leyers  and  rods,  b,  te™  e  a  '^^^  ^J^/^^^^^^^  ,,ner  has  motion 
at  about  the  position  indicated  by  dotted  lines  s?^  tliat  tne  i  pp 
either  upwards  or  downwards  at  .Ple^«"'^«',^,^i^t%  fv  ?he  riding  of  a  senile,  is 

the  powe'rful  screw  V,  ^  thinness  t^  r^^^^^^^^  -  -  ^^^^  - 

fixed  by  the  clamp  near  o.     The  t'^ckness,  tra  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^ 

determined  within  certain  bmits ;  •^"<^>  ^ ^°  ^^^^  ^es  on  till  each  bar  h. is  passed 
the  mill  is  altered,  refixed.  and  again  the  ^olbng  g^^^^^^^  ^  ^j^^ 

several  times,  at  varying  pinches,  thro  g  tho^«^?f  i  due  to  the  presence  of 
moulds  in  which  the  bars  are  cast—and  whicli  is  larg  y  f 
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minute  portions  of  antimony  in  the  gold — the  bars  are  never  of  uniform  thickness  ; 
hence  bars  of  every  denomination  are  passed  through  the  rollers  on  their  edge,  so  as 

1524 


to  reduce  them  to  one  uniform  thickness,  otherwise  the  fillets  resulting  would  be 
ragged,  and  of  unequal  widths,  which  defect  would  cause  them  to  produce  blanks  out 
of  remedy  as  to  weight. 

When  the  metal  is  poured  into  the  moulds,  it  almost  immediately  solidifies,  and 
while  solidification  is  going  on  contracts  in  volume,  leaving  a  kind  of  cup  of  metal 
or  hollow  part,  on  the  top  of  the  bar.  In  the  act  of  rolling,  the  bar  maintains  an 
equable  width  until  this  hollow  part  is  reached,  when  it  suddenly  expands,  and  at 
this  point  the  workman  shears  off  the  defective  part  of  the  bar,  because  it  would 
ultimately  cause  dumb  works.  .  This  operation  is  now  performed  in  the  meltine- 
iouse,  before  the  bar  is  rolled,  thus  saving  labour  and  loss  of  metal 

The  shears  may  be  regarded  as  large  sdssors,  driven  by  a  drum  on  the  same  shaft 
hat  carries  the  driving-wheel  for  d.    The  drum  is  excentric,  so  that  at  each  revolu- 
tion the  shears  are  caused  to  open  and  shut.  lovoiu 

.vJf^f  ^^^^''^'^•S''^^,  ^""^  half-sovereigns  are  placed  in  copper  tubes,  the  tops  of  which 
are  luted  on  with  clay.  It  is  imperative  that  the  copper  tubes  should  be  made  wiThout 
so  der,  because  this  fuses  at  a  temperature  below  that  which  is  required  to  anS  the 
gold  ;  if  present  it  would  run  down  upon  the  "."udi  uie 

hot  gold,  and  cause  it  to  fuse  and  alloy  with 
tlie  solder,  thus  spoiling  the  work  and  entailing 
expense  upon  the  coiner.  The  tubes  which 
were  used  in  the  Eoyal  Mint  were  made  by 

Messrs.  Benhams    and  Froud,   of  Chandos 

Street,  Strand,  who,  after  considerable  pains, 

arrived  at  a  method  of  making  the  tubes  in 

such  a  manner  as  to  entirely  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Mint.    The  tubes,  a,  are 

placed  on  an  iron  carriage,  b,  which  is  then 

run  into  the  furnace,  as  shown  in  fig.  1625. 

The  door  of  the  furnace,  c,  is  closed  by  raising 

the  counterpoise;  the  heat  of  the  furnace  is 

regulated  by  a  damper.    After  remaining  in 

this  furnace  for  twenty  minutes,  the  carriage 

IS  withdrawn,  and  the  tubes,  taken  with  tongs, 

are  plunged  into  cold  water,  to  cool  the  gold 

as  rapidly  as  possible.    The  rapid  cooling  of 

gold  and  silver  gives  to  each  metal  a  peculiar 

character,  which  is  of  value  in  the  after  pro- 
cesses, and  prevents  the  access  of  the  atmo- 

spliere,  which,  in  prolonged  cooling,  would  cause 

"lie  oxidation  and  consequent  removal  of  so 

JT'iich  copper  that  the  alloyed  metal  would 

t)epomo  too  rich  in  gold  for  circulation  as  coin.    After  annealinxr  i 
-e  now  called /.e.,  go  again  to  the  brealdng-down"mTto|h';;i'a;tS 
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passed  twice,  and  are  then  submitted  to  another  pinch  without  altering  the  uado  at 
all ;  so  that  what  is  called  a  sjiring-jAnch  is  given,  with  the  intention  of  effecting 
the  reduction  of  the  fillet  to  one  uniform  thickness,  for  the  breaking  down  and  sub- 
st-quont  rolling  cause  the  fillets  to  become  much  thicker  in  tlieir  middle  than  at 
their  sides.  The  widening  of  the  fillet  is  very  trifling  ;  but  width  may  be  gained  to 
iiny  desired  extent  at  the  will  of  the  workman  if  the  bars  be  submitted  to  a  heavy 
pinch  instead  of  a  series  of  light  ones.  Tlie  fillet  having  been  submitted  tf)  the  fourth 
spring-pinch,  is  gauged  on  its  side  by  a  steel  instrument,  of  which  Jig.  1526  is  a  repre- 
sentation.  It  is  a  hollow  wedge,  which  is  graduated  to  the  thousandth  of  an  inch. 

1526 


Supposing  that  the  opening  from  a  to  b  were  extended  until  it  were  one  inch  wide  at 
A,  the  space  would  be  divided  between  it  and  n  into  1,000  parts,  and  then  every  fillet 
passed  into  this  opening  would  stop  at  a  given  point,  say  for  instance,  at  140 ;  such 
being  the  case,  every  part  of  the  same  fillet  shoidd  be  arrested  precisely  at  the  same 
point.  The  fillets  are  reduced  till  they  measure  117  on  this  gauge,  and  are  conse- 
quently 0-117  inch  thick.  They  are  then  passed  to  the  next  mill,  and  then  to  a 
third  mill,  where  they  receive  very  light  pinches.  They  then  pass  to  another  mill, 
still  finer  than  any  of  the  preceding,  and  here  are  submitted  to  very  light  pinches,  by 
which  they  are  reduced  to  0-058  inch,  and  are  finally  finished  at  the  sixth  or  gauging 
mill,  where  they  receive  three  pinches,  and  are  then  0-053  inch  thick. 

The  gauging  mill  is  of  different  construction  from  the  other  mills,  as  maybe  seen  by 
reference  tofy.  1527,  where  the  rollers,  a,  b,  are  seen  in  the  act  of  reducing  a  fillet. 
The  upper  roller  is  fixed  in  brasses  loosely  clamped  together;  the  upper  brass,  b, being 
firmly  bolted  to  the  main  frame  of  the  mill  by  screws,  while  the  lower  one,  which 
carries  the  weight  of  the  roller  when  it  is  running  empty,  is  supported  by  spiral  springs 
not  shown.  The  lower  roller  works  on  a  brass,  which  rests  on  a  wedge  shown  at  e ;  the 
brass  being  cut  to  fit  the  wedge,  so  that  it  may  become  similar^  to  a,  solid  mass,  irre- 
spective of  any  motion  given  to  the  wedge.   By  this  mode  of  adjusting,  a  difference  of 
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a    a  1* 

- 

the  0-001  of  an  inch  may  be  made  with  ease  between  the  dishince  of  the  rollers  and 
consequently  in  the  thickness  of  fillets  which  may  pass_  between  them.  Ihe  wedge  e 
is  moved  foWard  and  backward  by  the  screw./;  which  itself  has  motion  from  the  gear 
wk,T  Directly  a  fillet  is  passed  between  the  rollers,  the  topmost  one  is  forced 
agains?  its  upper  brasses,  and  further  upward  motion  '^ho  lie  tf  e 

ganger  of  fillets  requires  other  tests  besides  that  of  the  tl^'^kn  s  of  tho  edge  of  thj 
fillet,  ho  punches  out  a  blank  from  an  occasional  fillet  ^y  a  hand-press ;  the  b  ank 
falling  through  the  bolster  of  the  cutter  is  caught,  and  is  then  weighed  j^'^Pf 
scales  against  a  standard  weight,  from  which  it  must  not  vary  more  than  0  oO  gra  n 
He  has,  in  addition  to  tJie  gauge  represented  by  fig,  1626,  one  of  great  accuracy,  by 
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.Heh  to  measure  the  fillets  at  any  point  as  to  f^f^^^f^^^  ^SS; 

be  more  intelligible  by  reference  to /s^.  l.^f '       f  ^eI  cnt\7th  a  rack,  into  ^hich 

a  lever  attached  to  the  flat  rod  of  copper  c,  winch  at  e    jnL  mu  ^ 

I  pinion,     is  made  to  work     The  pxmon.  f  works      a  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^f/^fi^^ly  l,eld  by 

carries  a  hand  provided  with  a  vernier,  G.    If  f  °^  "^.fjd^^^       eid  of  the 

^.s^oJl^nS^r^r^^l 

Set  is  placed  between  them,  when  a  spring  brings  back  the  rod,  c,  as  f  ^  ^ 

eentlv  rSeaLd,  and  encloses  the  fillet.  The  separation  of  the  points  by  the  fillet 
faJses  Se  hand  or  indicator,  a.  to  stand  at  a  pointfrom  zero,  whichis  then  read.  The 
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scale  is  divided  into  500  parts ;  and  if  the  points  be  opened  0-50  inch,  the  hand  makes 
one  revolution ;  so  that  the  -001  of  an  inch  is  gained  by  one  reading.  But  each  0-001 
is  subdivided  by  the  vernier  into  ten,  so  that  a  ten-thousandth  part  of  an  inch  is  read 
^vithout  trouble.  To  measure  the  diameter  of  a  blank  coin,  or  the  width  of  a  fillet, 
it  must  be  placed  between  the  points  ;  but  since  the  extreme  graduation  of  this  gauge 
is  O-oO  inch,  it  is  necessary  if  it  be  desired  to  measure  a  larger  diameter,  to  press  back 
the  lever,  b,  till  the  zero  of  the  vernier,  g,  reaches  0-500  on  the  scale,  and  hold  it  there 
while  a  clamp  is  made  fast  at  the  spot  indicated  by  a,  to  prevent  the  motion  of  c 
without  D.  When  the  clamp  is  fixed,  the  rod,  d,  must  be  drawn  out  till  the  zero  of  the 
vernier  reaches  that  of  the  scale,  when  the  screws,  h,  must  be  tightened  to  retain  d  m 
its  new  position,  with  half  an  inch  permanent  opening  between  the  points.  In  a  new 
measurement,  that  permanent  0-500  must  be  added  to  the  reading.  _  This  arrangement 
admits  of  measuring  up  to  3-5000  inches,  to  which  limit  the  gauge  is  extremely  accu- 
rate. The  instrument  was  invented  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Ansell,  because  he  found  it  difficult 
to  convince  the  men  that  the  fillet  was  thickest  in  its  middle,  and  consequently  heavier 
there  than  it  should  be  ;  and  the  production  of  this  instrument  at  once  overcame  all 
those  difficulties. 

The  fillets  are  weighed  from  the  rolling-room  to  the  drag-room,  where  they  are 
finally  adjusted;  for  with  every  energy,  discretion,  and  skill,  fillets  cannot  be 
obtained  of  uniform  thickness  by  simple  rolling.  In  the  drag-room  the  fillets  are 
taken  to  the  small  shears,  by  which  one  end  of  each  fillet  is  trimmed  so  as  to  render 
it  square.  The  fillets  having  been  trimmed  so  as  to  render  their  ends  square,  are  next 
passed  to  the  extent  of  about  two  inches  between  the  rollers  of  a  flatting  mill,  shown 
infiffs.  1529,  1530,  1631,  which  reduce  that  part  of  the  fillet  to  about  two-thirds  its 
thickness,  a  n  represent  a  pair  of  small  rollers,  the  upper  one  of  which  is  cut  with 
three  flat  faces,  so  that  it  has  three  rounding  and  three  flat  surfaces  ;  hence,  when  both 
rollers  are  revolving,  there  are  spaces  with  openings  between  them ;  but  when  the 
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rounding  fuces  come  down,  those  openings  aro  miipli  ..p«.«,.,„,i      li.  , 

let.ee,,  tUem  Worn.,  thinned  to^ust  ^>S\:"ililTZlXt:2'':S::^. 
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^^31  The  rollers  travel  in  opposite  directions,  so  as  to  cause  the 

expulsion  of  a  fillet  placed  between  them.  The  fillets  are 
rested  on  l  ^hile  being  flatted,  and  are,  after  flatting, 
placed  m  a  trough,  from  which  they  are  taken  to  a  rolling- 
mill  in  the  drag-room,  of  precisely  the  same  construction 
as  that  exhibited  at  fl^.  1527,  to  be  passed  twice  through 
at  equal  pinches,  with  a  view  to  render  them  still  more 
accurate  than  they  were  when  leaving  the  rolling-room, 
as  well  as  to  reduce  them  to  the  exact  thickness  at  which 
the  tryer  has  found  they  will  produce  the  best  work  at 
the  draw-bench,  to  which  they  are  now  taken  for  final 
adjustment.  The  rolling-mill  in  the  drag-room  was 
provided  with  steel  rollers,  which  have  been  -wisely 
abandoned. 

Figs.  1532,  1533,  represent  the  head  of  the  draw-hcnch, 
the  name  of  which  is  retained,   as  being  in  fact  its 
only  appropriate  one.     The  flatted  end  of  each  fillet  is 
passed  into  the  opening  shown.    The  dog,  fig.  1532,  is  then  run  up  till  its  teeth  seize 
the  fillet.    The  lever  is  depressed  until  one  of  the  hooks,  /,  catches  a  bar  of  the  cir- 
culating chain,  _b,  which  in  its  onward  motion  drags  the  dog,  and  causes  it  to  bite  the 
fillet  and  draw  it  through  the  opening  at  which  it  has  been  entered,    b  gets  its  motion 
from  a  notched  cam,  the  axle  of  which  is  shown  at  o.    There  are  two  distinct  chains 
to  each  draw-bench,  and  there  are  two  distinct  draw-benches,  so  that  one  description 
does  for  both  double  ones,    c  is  a  cogged  wheel,  the  shaft  of  which,  o,  carries  two 
notclied  drums,  and  each  drum  gives  motion  to  a  chain,  so  that  both  chains  travel  at 
the  same  pace,    c  is  set  in  motion  by  the  pinion,  d,  on  the  shaft  which  is  driven  by 
the  wheel  e,  fig.  1634.    e  is  driven  by  ir,  which  is  on  the  shaft  driven  by  the  strap 
and  drums  g.    Fig.  1533  is  a  representation  of  the  head  of  the  draw-bench,  and  in 
studying  this  engraving  it  will  bo  well  to  refer  at  the  same  time  to  fig.  1632.  The 
dog  takes  its  name  from  its  resemblance  to  the  head  of  a  bull-dog.    It  consists  of  a 
pair  of  levers,  whoso  long  arms  extend  beyond  the  axle-tree  of  the  wheels  d,  and 
whose  shortest  arms  aro  formed  by  the  passing  of  the  other  axle-tree  through  the 
lever.    The  teeth  are  set  at  the  front  of  the  short  arms.    The  axle-tree  near  d  is  fixed 
to  til 0  bars  forming  c,f,  ;i!id  runs  loosely  between  the  long  arms  of  the  lever,  so  that 
when  e,/  is  pulled  forcibly  it  causes  the  axle-tree  to  open  the  long  end  of  the  levers, 
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and  thereby  to  close  the  short  end  or  teeth  of  the  dog,  the  more  rigidly  m  proportion 
to  the  pressure  exerted.  Directly  the  fillet  has  passed  thi-ough  the  cylinders,  the  dog 
springs  slightly  by  the  elasticity  of  the  fillet,  and  thus  releases  itself  from  the  cliain 
B  ;  at  the  instant  of  release  the  weight,  h,  over  the  foremost  wheels  falls,  ana  by  its 
fall  lifts  the  hooks /so  high  as  to  admit  of  their  escaping  contact  with  the  circulating 
chain  b.    The  position  of  the  teeth  of  the  dog  is  shown  between  x,  x,  in  Jig.  lodrf. 


1532 


1533  ^ 


^  ^ 
cni    oi  lui 


The  flatted  part  of  the  fillet  is  just  so  thin  as  to  admit  of  its  passing  easily  between 
the  cylinders  until  seized  by  the  dog,  but  the  part  which  is  not  thinned  comes  against 
the  cylinders,  x,  and  requires  considerable  force  to  drag  it  between  them.  The  cylin- 
ders do  not  rotate  ;  in  fact,  they  may  be  considered  as  forming  part  of  a  solid  mass. 
As  the  cylinder  wears,  the  screws  of  f  may  be  loosened  to  permit  the  shifting  of  the 
abraded  part,  so  that  the  whole  circumference  of  the  cylinder  may  be  used.  The 
lower  cylinder  is  laid  on  the  bed  d,  and  is  clamped  there  by  a  cheek  fastened  on  to  p 
by  three  screws,  the  holes  for  which  are  shown  on  x ;  the  upper  cylinder  is  fixed  to 
the  mass,  d,  by  a  precisely  similar  arrangement.  The  beds  c,  d,  are  held  perpendicu- 
larly by  the  points  of  the  screws  b  ;  and  we  may  now  view  the  cylinders  as  secured  to, 
and  forming  part  of,  their  beds.  The  distance  between  the  cylinders  is  regulated  by 
the  capstans,  h,  which  separate  th©  beds  of  the  cylinders,  and  so  separate  the  cylinders. 
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The  accuracy  of  this  adjustment  is  all-important,  because  the  distance  between  the 
cylinders  determines  the  thickness  of  the  fillet  which  passes  between  them.  The  bed, 
1),  of  the  upper  cylinder  is  required  to  be  moveable  at  pleasure  ;  it  is  therefore  pro- 
vided with  four  wedges,  two  of  which,  c,  c,  are  cut  so  that  if  looked  upon  from  the 
top  a  round  hole  shows  itself,  and  through  this  hole  the  end  of  the  screw  a,  which 
at  this  point,  l,  is  plain,  and  has  a  neck  turned  in  it,  passes,  with  its  head  beneath 
the  wedges  and  against  the  upper  d.  So  soon  as  this  is  effected  the  wedges  a,  b, 
are  pressed  into  their  places,  and  these  holding  c  c  together,  cause  them  to  secure 
0  by  its  neck ;  if,  therefore,  G  be  now  caused  to  rise,  the  block  d  must  rise  with  it 
but  the  head  of  this  screw  rests  on  the  solid  block  d,  while  its  neck  is  just  so  long 
as  to  admit  of  this  without  itself  being  pressed  against  the  wedges  c,  c.  o,  is  a  very 
.fine-cut  screw,  which  fits  into  a  female-screw  cut  in  the  frame  of  the  head  of  the 
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draw-Lench  ;  it  is  moved  to  any  distauco  varying  from  the  100,000th  mrt  of  an  mch 
(0-00001)  and  upwards  by  the  ^v•hoel  n,  which  receives  a  very  minute  from  tf^ 

pimon  p  by  means  of  a  lover,  o,  fitting  into  the  cnpstan-head  h.  k  was  oritnnally 
jnteudod  to  bo  used  to  set  or  fix  the  screw  g  when  it  had  been  brouglit  to  its  uroTier 
position,  but  :t  IS  not  used  ;  for,  in  fact,  the  cylinders  wear  away  appreciably  by  ho 
passage  of  the  fillets,  so  tha,t  thoy  constantly  require  to  be  brouglit  nearer  together  to 
inakoup  for  this  wear.  With  some  species  of  gold  the  friction  is  so  great  thar 
Hlthough  oil  IS  used,  the  cylinders  become  so  hot  as  to  render  the  gold  pasty-  in  such 
case  a  kind  of  welding  takes  place,  which  causes  tlie  tearing  of  the  fillet '  If  tliis 
extreme  point  bo  not  reached,  as  indeed  it  seldom  is,  the  cylinders  become  of  varvinc 
temperatures,  and  so  great  is  the  effect  of  this  that,  in  order  to  compensate  for  it  the 
upper  cylinder  has  to  be  continually  raised  or  depressed.  The  bods  wliich  carry  the 
cylinders  become  worn  by  the  strain  and  fret,  and  require  grinding  out  at  intervals  • 
therefore,  to  allow  for  the  diflference  which  this  would  make,  screws,  n,  are  provided' 
by  which  the  cylinder  in  the  lower  bed  can  always  be  raised  to  its  proper  position! 
We  cannot  bxit  admire  the  ingenious  productions  of  inventive  minds ;  and  surely,  if 
ever  there  were  a  marvellous  machine  for  assisting  the  coiuer,  it  is  this ;  indeed,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  a  more  admirable  instrument  for  its  purpose  can  be  con- 
trived. Sir  John  Barton,  who  invented  and  directed  the  making  of  it,  took  into 
consideration  every  circumstance  which  could  possibly  arise,  but  he  never  saw  prac- 
tically the  full  advantage  of  his  conception.  There  are  some  persons  who  smile  at 
the  draw-bench,  but  it  is  one  of  those  inventions  which  will  outlive  its  detractors,  at 
least  so  long  as  economy  and  perfection  are  points  to  be  studied  in  coining.  Foreign 
mints  are  said  to  have  found  no  advantage  in  the  use  of  the  draw-bench.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  this  instrument  has  not  yet  been  eiSciently  used.  Mr.  J.  Martin,  of  the 
Paris  Mint,  has  recently  made  some  very  accurate  experiments  -with  the  draw-bench, 
and  has  produced  results  every  way  in  accordance  with  those  obtained  by  Mr.  Ansell 
in_  the  Eoyal  Mint,  and  is  convinced  that  the  draw-bench  may  be  considered  as  the 
coiner's  right  hand. 

When  the  fillets  have  passed  between  the  cylinders 
1536  of  the  draw-bench,  they  are  sheared  into  four  lengths 

by  a  pair  of  hand-shears  affixed  to  the  bench,  and 
the  pieces  passed  on  to  the  tryer  who,  by  a  hand 
cutting-out  press,  shown  at  Jiff,  1535,  punches  out 
one  or  more  blanks  from  each  piece  of  fillet,  and 
weighs  it  in  a  delicate  balance,  placed  close  beside 
him,  that  he  may  judge  if  the  fillet  be  likely  to 
produce  good  blanks.  The  fillet  is  placed  for  this 
j)urpose  on  the  bolster,  a,  and  is  held  in  the  left 
hand,  while  with  the  right  he  seisies  the  handle,  c, 
and  pulls  it  suddenly  towards  him,  when  its  motion 
causes  a  screw  with  which  it  is  provided  to  depress 
the  cutter,  b,  which  cuts  a  blank  and  pushes  it 
through  A,  the  tryer  at  the  same  moment  placing  his 
hand  under  the  bench  to  catch  the  blank  as  it  falls. 
The  spring,  d,  is  so  powerful  as  to  carry  back  the 
handle  to  its  original  position  while  the  tryer  is 
catching  the  falling  blank. 
Tlie  fillets,  notwithstanding  the  draw-bench,  cannot  be  brought  to  perfect  accuracy ; 
and,  to  meet  such  variations  as  arise,  a  difference  is  made  in  two  of  the  cutting-out 
punches,  by  altering  their  diameters  to  such  an  extent,  that  a  blank  cut  by  them  from 
a  standard  fillet  would  vary  in  weight  from  a  blank  cut  by  them  from  an  ordinary 
fillet.  One  cutting-out  punch  is  so  altered  that  a  blank  would  be  0'125  grain,  and 
tlie  other  that  a  blank  would  be  0'2o0  grain  heavier.  This  admits  of  a  fillet  other- 
wise too  thin  being  used ;  but  if  the  fillet  be  found  to  err  on  the  other  side,  it  is 
passed  once  more  either  through  the  draw-bench,  or  through  the  mill  at  a  spring- 
pinch.  The  tryer  should  be  selected  as  a  peculiar^  steady  man,  possessing  a 
calm  judgment,  with  considerable  energy,  as  upon  him  depends  the  accuracy  of 
the  whole  process  of  coining  ;  he  has  not  unfrequently  so  to  manage  his  work  that, 
upon  5,000,000  of  sovereigns  coined,  he  should  arrive  to  within  one  sovereign  of  the 
calculated  value. 

The  fillets,  having  been  thrown  by  the  tryer  into  the  receptacles  which  indicate  the 
particular  cutting-out  punches  to  which  they  are  to  be  taken,  are  fetched  by  a  man, 
who  wipes  off  the  oil,  and  then  carries  them  to  the  cutting-out  room,  where  the  fillets 
are  cut  into  blanks  and  scissel.  The  cutting-out  presses  used  in  the  Royal  Mint  are 
very  cumbersome,  and  when  in  operation  are  terribly  noisy;  it  is  therefore  hoped  that 
at  no  distant  period  thoy  may  bo  replaced  by  some  of  a  far  more  simple  construction ; 
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btit  it  is  believed  that  under  all  circumstances  it  will  be  found  wiso  to  adhere  to  the 
plan  of  cutting  out  a  single  blank  at  each  descent  of  the  punch.  For  bronze  it  is  well 
to  obtain  five  or  more  blanks  at  each  blow,  but  the  limited  variation  of  weight  all owea 
by  law  on  blanks  of  the  precious  metals  would  render  this  false  economy.  JHff.  106b 
represents  one  of  the  twelve  cutting-out  presses,  which  are  all  driven  by  a  wheel  pro- 
vided with  a  series  of  cams  on  its  outer  rim  ;  one  of  these  cams  is  in  the  act  of  striking 
the  friction-roller,  f,  which  is  attached  to,  and  forms  part  of,  the  lever  D.  d  is  hxed 
to  an  upright  shaft,  which  at  e  is  cut  with  a  screw-thread  working  into  a  female-screw 
fitted  into  the  main-shoulder  of  the  press  at  c.  If  now  the  cam  strikes  F,  and  throws 
it  outwards,  it  causes  the  shaft  d  to  take  a  part  of  a  revolution,  and  in  so  doing  the 
screw  E  makes  it  rise  and  carry  with  it  the  block  n,  whose  tendency  to  circular  motion 
is  prevented  by  a  plug  fitting  into  its  groove,  and  fixed  in  the  guide  o.  The  lower 
end  of  N  carries  a  screwed  cap, 
which  supports  the  cutting-out 
punch,  so  that  when  e  rises  it 
carries  the  cutting-out  p>unch 
tlirough  just  the  same  distance 
that  itself  travels  upwards.  The 
cutting-out  punch  is  now  ready 
for  action,  and  is  released  by  the 
continued  revolution  of  the  wheel ; 
but,  as  it  coiild  not  fall  with  suf- 
ficient force  of  itself,  assistance  is 
rendered  by  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  foUoM'ing  aiTangement.  The 
lever  d  is  provided  at  H  with  a 
loop  of  iron  travelling  on  a  screw, 
so  that  it  may  be  moved  farther 
from,  or  nearer  to,  the  centre  of 
action,  and  thus  admit  of  the  in- 
crease of  power.  This  loop  of 
iron  is  represented  by  H,  and  is 
continued  by  a  rod  of  iron  across 
the  upper  part  of  the  room,  and 
through  a  hole  in  the  wall  to  a 
system  of  levers,  from  which  a  rod 
is  suspended,  the  lower  end  being 
connected  with  a  piston  working 
in  a  chamber.  The  chamber  is  an 
hermetically-closed  vessel  secured 
to  a  stone  firmly  fixed  in  the 
floor.  The  piston  works  in  this 
chamber,  and  is  covered  with 
about  2  inches  of  oil,  which  pre- 
vents the  access  of  the  atmosphere 
by  leaks  to  any  part  beneath  the 
piston.  If  the  piston,  therefore, 
be  raised  from  the  base  of  the  chamber,  a  vacuum  is  produced  in  that  portion  from 
which  the  piston  is  removed,  and  consequently  the  atmosphere  presses  on  the  surface 
of  the  oil,  which  in  its  turn  presses  on  the  piston,  and  carries  it  down ;  in  its  fall  the 
piston  pulls  down  the  cutter,  which  has  been  raised;  for  the  same  blow  which  raises 
the  cutter  also  raises  this  piston  ;  therefore,  when  the  cutter  is  raised  the  workman  places 
the  fillet  from  which  blanks  are  to  be  cut  on  the  bolster,  shown  beneath  o,  and  holds 
it  firmly  while  the  cutter  descends  and  punches  out  a  blank,  which  falls  through  the 
bolster  into  a  drawer.  By  the  time  that  the  down-stroke  of  the  cutting-out  punch  is 
complete,  the  wedge  b  has  entered  a  slit  in  the  spring  b,  and  strikes  the  spring,  thus 
throwing  the  machine  back,  and  preparing  it  to  start  when  the  cam  shall  strike  the 
friction-roller  f.  The  point  at  which  b  may  strike  e  is  determined  by  a  screw  near 
the  left  hand  p.  The  upright  shaft  d,  which  is  partly  hollow,  terminates  at  a  flat 
cogged  wheel,  and  the  upper  part  of  e  is  made  to  pass  into  d  ;  while  at  s  is  an 
arrangement  which  serves  to  detach  or  connect  these  pieces,  that  the  cutter  may  upon 
occasion  be  used  by  the  hand  by  means  of  the  lever  t,  as  well  as  to  admit  of  tlie 
necessary  alterations,  as  the  punches,  by  regrinding,  become  shorter.  The  cutting-out 
punch,  when  it  rises,  carries  with  it  the  fillet  from  which  the  blank  has  been  punched, 
until  the  fillet  comes  against  the  guard  b,  which  detaches  it.  ' 
The  fillets  from  which  the  blanks  have  been  punched  have  the  appearance  of  ribbons 
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perforated  with  round  holes,  and  aro  now  called  scis?/-/ Cfrnn,       Tot-  -jj. 

cts?  ^o7 -ir  ir ^^^^^^  on 

with  the  hue  and  spring ;  and  so  long  as  he  keeps  this  lever  down,  the  pressTwoS 
continuously,  but  when  he  releases  it  the  spring  catches  the  extreme^end  of  d  at  ^ 
and  motion  is  arrested.    The  blanks  which  accumulate  in  the  bofare  collct^^^ 
frequent  intervals  and  examined,  to  see  that  tlieir  edges  are  smooth ;  if  they  be  razeed 
«  InS  ^^-P i'^  ''''''  °^  °f  the  edge  of  either  the  cutteJ  or  Sr 

Sie  rijfh^  1  ^?  T''"'^'"^  subsequently  which  would  cause  the  coin  to  be  outS 

H  ?      '^''''"'^  ^°  P'f  '^^^'^  illegal  weight  into  circulation,  as  the  roS 
to  removed  after  the  coining  of  the  blanks  had  been  effected.  aS- 
iDg  to  the  quality  of  the  work-the  character  of  tlie  gold-under  operation,  the^^er 
tests  more  or  less  frequently  the  variations  of  weight  in  a  given  Jumber  ^f  blaX 
Ihis  process  is  called  pounding,  and  is,  next  to  the  iryinff,  the  most  important  of  his 
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duties ;  if  such  an  expressiou  cnn  be  admitted,  he  has,  by  trying,  fired  his  sliot,  aud 
here  determines  if  he  has  hit  the  bull's-eye,  all  depending  on  his  own  unaided  judg- 
ment. The  ga,uga,fig.  1528,  is  found  of  great  service  in  detecting  irregularities  as  to 
diameter  and  thickness,  which  would  not  be,  and  are  not,  detected  by  weight,  for  the 
weight  may  remain  equal,  although  both  diameter  and  thickness  may  vary.  All  these 
points  require  considerable  care  on  the  part  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to 
them ;  for  the  quality  of  a  coinage  is  determined  in  this  room :  blanks  which  once 
leave  it  cannot  bo  afterwards  altered.  The  subsequent  operations,  being  purely  me- 
chanical, would  be  quite  as  well  performed  by  automaton  machines. 

The  completing  processes  form  undoubtedly  the  prettiest  and  most  interesting  part 
of  the  operation  of  coining  ;  nevertheless  the  processes  already  described  constitute  its 
most  essential  features.    The  blanks  are  weighed  from  tliis  room  in  drafts  of  about 
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720  ounces,  and  placed  in  bags ;  each  bag,  therefore,  contains  four  journeys^  of  about 
180  ounces  each.  These  bag's  are  placed  on  trucks  and  taken  into  the  marking-room, 
•whore  they  are  emptied,  and  the  Blanks  submitted  to  the  action  of  a  machine  whose 
operations  reduce  the  diameter  of  each  blank  by  compressing  its  edge.  It  is  called 
Jones's  Edge  Compressor.  Fig.  1537  represents  Mr.  Jones's  machine.  The  blanks 
are  placed  in  the  Bopper  a,  and  fall  by  an  incline  into  a  tube  b  until  they  rest  at  c, 
on  a  notched  wheel  d.  As  d  revolves  each  of  its  notches  carries  away  the  bottom 
blank  of  the  pile  from  the  tube  b,  and  leaves  it  to  slide  down  the  tube  b  till  it  reaches 
the  block  f.  The  block  f  is  cut  with  a  narrow  groove,  which  exactly  corresponds 
with  the  groove  g"  on  the  plate  or  disc  G.  The  disc  g  revolves,  and  as  the  blank  slides 
down  and  comes  with  some  little  impetus  against  the  groove  in  the  block  f,  the 
groove  G"  catches  it,  and  causes  it  to  take  two  revolutions  between  the  disc  g  and  the 
block  F,  finally  permitting  its  escape  at  h,  when  it  falls  into  i,  being  now  reduced  in 
diameter  and  thicker  on  the  edge,  but  its  centre  remaining  as  it  was  before.  The 
machine  is  driven  by  J,  the  shaft  of  which  carries  a  reduced  rigger  for  the  driving  of 
K.  The  hopper  is  supported  by  the  rod  l.  The  distance  between  f  and  g  represents 
the  diameter  of  the  blank  after  its  edge  is  compressed,  this  distance  being  determined 
by  the  screws  seen  at  m.  Blanks  of  all  diameters  may  be  compressed  at  this  machine 
if  the  block  f  and  the  plate  or  disc  g  be  removed  and  replaced  by  others,  neither 
operation  taking  many  minutes.  The  edges  of  the  blanks  are  compressed  at  the  rate 
of  700  per  minute.  A  boy  of  fourteen  could  work  this  perfectly  well,  and  with  more 
convenience  now  that  the  hopper  is  replaced  by  such  an  one  as  is  used  to  supply  Mr. 
Cotton's  weighing  machine.  The  edge  of  the  blank  is  compressed  with  a  view  to 
prepare  -it  for  the  crenating  to  be  given  by  the  collar  in  the  after  process  of  conversion 
into  a  coin. 

The  blanks  are  conveyed  from  the  edge-compressor  to  the  annealing-room,  where 
they  are  freed  from  oil  and  placed  in  copper  tubes,  some  charcoal  being  sprinkled  on 
them  to  prevent  the  action  of  atmospheric  oxygen  on  the  alloy  so  far  as  possible. 
The  tubes  are  then  placed  on  iron  carriages,  and  run  into  reverberatory  furnaces, 
Jieated  by  Juckse's  smoke-consuming  apparatus,  where  they  remain  for  an  indefinite 
period.  The  furnaces  are  like  that  represented  in  the  rolling-room  for  annealing  the 
fillets  in  copper-tubes.  To  anneal  the  blanks,  the  temperature  should  be  raised 
rapidly  until  the  tubes  attain  a  full  red  heat ;  and  the  time  allowed  for  the  operation 
should  be  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes  at  the  utmost.  After  the  heating,  the 
tubes  are  withdrawn  from  the  furnace  and  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  room,  till  the 
blanks  are  assumed  to  have  become  cool.  The  charcoal  is  then  sifted  away,  and  the 
blanks  cleaned  and  taken  to  the  press-room  to  be  coined.  There  are,  nevertheless, 
some  soiled  blanks,  which  are  blanched  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

The  blanks  taken  from  the  annealing-room  are  each  by  a  single  blow  of  the  coining 
press  converted  into  coins  possessing  the  obverse  and  reverse  impressions,  as  well  as 
the  crenated  edge,  which  is  one  of  the  means  employed  to  protect  the  coin  from  the 
peculations  of  the  clippers,  those  enemies  to  coin  of  all  ages  and  all  countries,  but 
whose  business  has  departed,  not  so  much  from  the  crenated  edge  as  from  the  better 
balances  placed  in  the  hands  of  almost  every  man— certainly  within  reach  of  every 
man.  The  crenated  edge  is  known  to  be  no  protection  against  the  plan  called 
sweating,  and  which  is  eflFected  by  shaking  the  new  coins  in  bags,  when  perhaps  an 
ounce  of  gold  may  be  obtained  from  1,000  new  sovereigns.  The  sovereigns  thus 
treated  are  passed  and  the  operator  makes  his  profit,  but  the  light  gold  is  detected 
by  the  balance,  not  by  the  eye.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  such  a  question,  so 
^.^pZn^^H  '  ?  'i^^Tf '0!^  °f  the  machine  which  is  used  to  give  the  image  and 
buperscnption  to  coins  which  will  be  current  in  accordance  with  the  law 

The  engraving  Illustrates  Mr.  Boulton's  screw  coining  press,  which  alone  we 
describe,  although  there  are  also  lever  presses  in  the  Mint.^  The  blank  is  laid  by  the 

^XlTlwt  %  °°  ^'  ''''''''  then  rises  and  encloses 

the  blank,  while  the  upper  die,  fixed  to  the  main  screw  of  the  press  by  the  securin' 
apparatus  4,  comes  down  with  a  blow  estimated  to  be  about  forty  tons,  and,  striking 
the  blank,  causes  its  particles  to  re-arrange  themselves,  and  to  assume  the  form  give? 
by  the  engraving  on  the  dies  and  the  crenated  collar  which  surround  them ;  in  other 
wds,  the  plain  blank  becomes  by  one  blow  a  coin  in  every  way  complete.  The 
Ir  .r°l..     '"^T        r^'^  explanation  of  the  processes  as  they 

no  1  1  "  ^<^st,  with  the  fullest  space  between  the  dies  is 

called  t.^-that  ,s  to  say,  the  upper  die  has  been  raised  from  the  lower  die  aid  in 
this  position  the  automaton  hand  i,  has  conveyed  a  blank  from  the  tube  k  to  and 
holds  It  over,  the  lower  die ;  upon  the  first  motion  of  the  press  downwfrSc'  .1 
eccontnc  wheel  or  cam  7  causes  the  lever  k,  which  works  on  the^^  vot  i  to^^^^^^^^ 
The  lever  h  may  be  lengthened  or  shortened  at  pleasure  by  an  arran^emrf  ^ffiT" 
lower  end.   The  first  motion  towards  the  withdfawal  of  /c;uses7ts  Sge?  or  hand 
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to  open,  and  to  release  the  blank,  whieli  falls  upon  the  face  of  the  lower  die.  The 
opening  of  the  finger,  or  hand,  is  effected  by  a  pin  which  works  in  a  slit  in  the  moveable 
finger  of  l.  The  continuation  of  the  motion  which  draws  back  l,  causes  the  rods  e, 
which  are  carried  by  the  main  screw  d,  to  release  the  collar  by  the  levers  g.  The 
collar  being  thus  relieved  from  downward  pressure,  rises  by  the  elasticity  of  the 
springs  until  it  wholly  encloses  the  blank  which  has  been  left  on  the  lower  die.  The 
rods  E  pass  through  the  shoulder  of  the  frame  of  the  press,  and  are  destined  for 
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another  service  besides  that  just  described;  for  the  main  screw  p,  which  travels 
through  a  female-screw  fixed  in  the  frame  of  the  press,  thereby  receives  its  power  to 
rise  or  fall  upon  each  part  of  a  revolution,  whereas  the  upper  die  must  strike  t  lie 
blank  a  blow  iust  such  as  would  be  struck  by  a  hammer,  and  without  a  twisting 
motion  ;  therefore  that  motion  of  d  is  lost  just  below  the  lower  d,  where  n  fits  into  a 
cup  suspended  rigidly  on,  and  is  prevented  from  twisting  by,  the  rods  i,  as  shown  at  F. 
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To  the  lower  part  of  tlio  cup  is  fastened  4,  which  carries  the  upper  die.  So  that,  just 
at  the  moment  that  the  levers  g  have  permitted  the  collar  to  enclose  the  blank,  the 
upper  die  reaches  the  full  force  of  its  blow,  and  comes  upon  the  blank,  ihe  lorce  ot 
the  blow,  by  converting  the  blank  into  a  coin,  causes  an  instantaneous  recoil  ot  tno 
screw  D,  which  is  assisted  in  its  rise  by  a  kind  of  balance  just  equal  to  its  weight. 
The  nature  of  this  arrangement  will  bo  better  understood  by  reference  to  Jig.  Id6ii, 
where  the  funnel-shaped  tube  A  is  seen  to  be  traversed  by  a  rod  a',  which  terminates 
in  the  head  of  the  screw  d  ;  the  opening  in  the  funnel  being  for  the  convenience  of 
fixing  this  rod  to  d.  At  the  top  is  a  swivel,  where  the  twisting  motion  \s  lost.  It  is 
connected  at  its  upper  end  with  a  balanced  beam,  the  other  end  of  which  is  in  coni- 
munication  with  a  partially-exhausted  chamber:  an  arrangement  which,  while  it 
becomes  a  counterpoise  to  the  weight  of  the  press,  is  used  as  a  regulator  of  the  blow 
to  be  given,  so  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  coin  blanks  of  differing  denominations  by 
the  agency  of  this  chamber  without  altering  the  vacuum  in  the  large  vessel ;  for  it 
must  be  explained  that  the  motive  power  of  the  press,  that  which  brings  down  the 
die  with  force,  is  gained  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 

As  the  coined  ffioney  issues  from  the  press  it  is  collected  in  trays  and  examined ; 
all  imperfect  coins,  curiously  termed  '  brockages,'  are  picked  out ;  and  the  good  coins 
weighe<l  into  drafts  of  701  sovereigns,  equal  in  weight  to  about  180  ounces  ;  these  are 
at  present  sent  to  the  weighing-room,  where  they  are  examined  for  imperfect  coins,  by 
passing  over  a  kind  of  blanket,  so  arranged  on  a  series  of  rollers  that  each  coin  lying 
on  its  surface  can  be  seen  as  the  blanket  revolves. 


Fig.  1539  gives  a  view  of  the  milled  collar  A.  b  being  a  representation  of  the  lower 
die,  with  its  long  neck  which  fits  nicely  into  the  milled  collar  a.  c,  the  upper  die, 
also  passes  to  a  small  distance  into  the  collar,  so  that  at  the  moment  of  the  blow  tho 
blank  is  absolutely  enclosed.  The  blow,  which  is  estimated  at  40  tons,  forces  the  metal 
into  every  engraved  part  of  the  collar  and  dies.  The  press,  which  has  been  described 
with  as  few  technical  terms  as  possible,  coins  from  60  to  80  blanks  per  minute,  finish- 
ing by  one  blow  the  obverse  and  reverse  impressions,  and  adding  the  milled  edge. 
(For  the  manufacture  of  dies,  see  Dies.) 

Tlie  coins  wlien  struck  are  collected  at  frequent  intervals  and  carefully  overlooked 
to  find  any  which  may  be  defective,  for  with  all  the  beauty  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
press,  accidents  cannot  be  avoided,  and  it  is  found  that  about  one  coin  in  200  is  im- 
perfect in  its  finish  whatever  its  size  or  value.  The  imperfect  coins  are  returned,  with 
the  ends  cut  from  the  bars,  the  scissel,  and  the  imperfect  and  out-of-remedy  blanks, 
to  tlie  melting-house  every  morning.  The  coins  are  weighed  into  bags,  each  containiii"' 
701  sovereigns,  and  at  intervals,  depending  on  the  requirements  of  the  Bank,  sent  to 
the  weighing-room,  where  each  coin  is  weighed  separately  in  Mr.  Cotton's  balance. 

Mr.  Cotton's  weighing-machines  form  perhaps  tlio  most  elegant  and  clever  invention 
of  modern  times.  They  effect  tho  process  of  weighing  far  more  accurately  than  man 
can  Iiopo  to  do;  and  with  extraordinary  accuracy  determine  the  weight  of  about  23 
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i'X  "L^r,-  •'»'°™;-«"".         feet  one  dM.rla!r„n  i  ™i°y 

puSSe  o?mu?rSn 'T.I  Of  Cotton's  automaton  machine,  for  the 

aro  trT^Li.«  f  '  ""i'^  '^'^''^'^  mentioned  that  Messrs.  D.  Napier  and  Sons 
are  tlie  maJjers  of  the  machines  actually  in  use. 
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The  whole  theory  of  this  balance  rests  on  the  fact  that  the  centre  of  gravity  and 
the  centre  of  action  are  in  one  line  :  either  being  disturbed,  the  balance  is  no  longer 
equal.  The  machine  gains  its  motion  from  a  shaft  fixed  to  the  ceiling  of  the  room. 
Steam  contained  in  a  boiler  exists  under  an  ever-varying  pressure,  arising  from  the 
amount  of  work  which  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  engine  to  perform,  or  from  the 
irregular  combustion  of  the  fuel  as  well  as  from  other  causes.  Since  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  automaton  balance  should  be  made  to  maintain  a  uni- 
form pace,  Messrs.  Napier  and  Sons  found  it  necessary  to  drive  the  shaft  which 
gives  it  motion  by  a  small  atmospheric  engine,  which  is  placed  in  the  weighing- 
room.  It  has  been  found  that  a  chamber  may  be  kept  equably  exhausted  of  air, 
if  the  atmosphere  be  admitted  to  it  by  a  uniformly-weighted  vah-e.  Such  a  chamber 
is  used  in  the  Mint  for  other  purposes,  and  Messrs.  Napier  conducted  from  this  a 
pipe,  by  the  agency  of  which  the  atmospheric  engine  is  worked  with  a  far  more 
even  and  steady  motion  than  could  be  obtained  by  steam ;  in  fact,  the  exhausted 
chamber  becomes  a  regulated  spring,  which  softens  down  the  variations  in  the  motion 
of  the  steam-engine.  The  shaft  supported  by  the  ceiling  conveys  its  motion  to  the 
weighing-machine  by  a  line  which,  passing  over  friction-wheels,  circulates  round  a 
stepped-wheel,  which  runs  loose  on  the  shaft  communicating  ^vith  j.  The  line  is 
maintained  with  sufficient  rigidity  by  a  weight  which  is  suspended  at  the  end  of  the 
lover  carrying  friction-wheels.  The  weight  is  just  sufficient  to  insure  the  continuous 
working  of  the  machine,  but  it  is  so  light  as  to  permit  the  line  to  slip  in  the  event  of 
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anything  going  wrong  in  the  works  of  the  balance.  When  the  machine  is  to  be  set 
in  nioticm,  a  kind  of  cheek  is  made — by  screwing — to  touch  the  face  of  the  stepped- 
wheel,  and  thus,  by  friction,  gives  motion  to  the  wheel  j.  This  is  an  elegant  mode  of 
meeting  a  chance  of  accident,  for  in  the  event  of  the  weight  proving  to  be  too  heavy, 
any  extra  force  simply  disconnects  this  cheek  from  the  face,  and  so  stops  the  machine. 
The  machine  having  been  set  in  motion,  the  small  wheel  J  (by  communication  with  the 
larger  wheels,  j,  all  of  which  are  driven  by  it),  causes  the  cam  k  a  to  push  forward 
the  lever  l,  which  pushes  forward  the  flattened  continuation  of  Y  indicated  by  dotted 
lines,  until  it  moves  a  coin  placed  in  the  collar  at  the  bottom  of  the  hopper  m,  on  to  the 
sc;ile-pan  f,  which,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  is  isolated,  and  will  be  seen  in  fig.  1541. 
So  soon  as  the  coin  has  been  placed  on  the  scale-pan  f,  the  cam  p  lowers  a  lever, 
p,  the  office  of  which  is  to  permit  the  opening  of  the  forceps  o,  and  thus  to  release  the 
rod  D,  dependent  from  f  upon  the  knife-edge  c.  The  forceps  are  closed  by  the  cam  p, 
which  raises  p,  and  by  it  compresses  an  attached  spring.  The  forceps  are  intended  to 
hold  this  rod,  d,  while  the  coin  is  placed  on  f,  because  the  friction  caused  by  the 
placing  of  the  coin  would  have  a  tendency  to  push  p  from  the  knife-edge  on  -which 
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It  is  suspended,  and  thus  blunt  its  delicate  edge.  While  the  forceps  are  opened  the 
cam  o,  by  its  partial  revolution,  lifts  the  rod  n,  which  is  steadied  in  its  motion  by  a 
pin  rising  from  it  and  entering  the  inverted  arch  ;  its  lower  extremity  working  into 
a  socket  on  the  table  on  which  tlie  whole  frame  of  the  machine  stands. 

Towards  its  lower  extremity  the  rod  n  will  be  seen  to  branch  out  right  and  left 
until  each  end  passes  through  a  kind  of  step  in  the  rods  d,  e,  indicated  more  dis- 
tinctly in  fig.  1541.  The  office  of  this  rod  is  to  bring  the  beam,  from  which  the  rods 
D,  E,  are  dependent,  to  a  dead  level,  as  well  as  to  release  both  ends  of  the  beam  by  one 
action.  At  the  moment  that  the  forceps  q  have  released  the  rod  d,  the  cam  o  bv  k 
releases  both  the  rods  d,  e,  by  rising  from  the  steps,  thus  permitting  the  beam  to 
determine  the  weight  of  the  blank  placed  on  f.  A  close  inspection  of  the  illustration 
will  show  that  the  rods  A  are  suspended  from  and  rest  upon  the  knife-edges  c  of  the 
beam  a,  which  has  a  centre  knife-edge,  t,  by  which  the  whole  mass  is  supported  and 
poised.  The  knife-edges  are  made  to  find  their  own  planes  or  resting-places  Imon 
curved  or  hollow  pieces  of  steel,  thus  securing  the  smallest  point  of  contact  w  th  a 
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certainty  of  tho  smallost  amount  of  friction.  In  ordinary  balances  the  subbtance  to 
bo  weighed  is  phiced  in  a  pan,  which  is  on  the  same  level  as  the  pan  which  conteins 
tho  counterpoise  ;  but  in  Mr.  Cotton's  balance  this  condition  is  of  no  consequence  so 
that  the  counterpoise  rests  ultimately  upon  a  point  which  is  ut  the  same  di.stanco  from 
the  centre  of  action  as  the  point  upon  which  tho  matter  to  be  weiglied  rests  The 
counterpoise,  o,  is  placed  in  a  kind  of  cage,  and  any  variation  from  tliis  stiindard 
IS  at  once  indicated,  even  if  it  reach  only  to  the  thousandtli  part  of  a  grain.  Ey  kw 
tho  weight  of  a  coin  may  vary  to  a  certain  extent  from  a  standard  weight  -  the 
variation  or  latitude  allowed  is  called  remedii,  from  tlie  Latin  ad  remediam  ;  and  in 
weighing,  this  remedy  is  taken  advantage  of  by  a  contrivance  much  einipiified  by 
Mr.  Pilcher.  Tho  weight  of  a  sovereign  is  123-274  grains,  but  it  may  by  law  be 
either  123-474  grains,  or  it  may  fall  to  123-074  grains.  Mr.  Pilcher  therefore  re- 
duced the  counterpoise  to  the  minimum  allowed,  thus  avoiding  the  placing  of  a 
remedy-wire  for  the  light  side  ;  and  he  then  made  the  remedy-wire  q  (shown  in  the 
first  enlarged  portion  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  illustration),  which  is  placed  on 
the  stand  i,  upon  a  peculiarly-formed  point  indicated  in  fig.  1542,  so  heavy  that 
auy  blank  which  would  not  raise  it  and  the  counterpoise,  must  bo  -ndthin  the  remedy 
on  the  heavy  side.  In  accordance  with  this  arrangement,  the  continuation  of  the  rod 
K  is  terminated  by  a  cage,  so  that  if  a  coin  be  so  light  as  to  be  unable  to  raise  the 
counterpoise  until  the  stirrup  comes  in  contact  with  the  remedy,  it  is  too  light  to  make 
a  legal  coin.  This  fact  being  determined,  the  motion  of  the  machine  causes  the  cam 
K  to  bring  back  the  rod  l,  that  it  may  be  ready  when  required  to  push  forward 
another  coin,  and  the  forceps  q  to  grasp  the  rod  d,  while  the  cam  k  permits  the 
falling  of  the  rod  s,  which  is  nearly  counterpoised  by  the  ball  m  (the  precise  length 
of  the  rod  being  regulated  by  the  screw  j),  until  its  finger  rests  upon  the  indicator. 
The  depth  to  which  s  shall  fall  is  fixed  by  the  step  (shown  in  the  enlarged  portion  of 
fig.  1541).  This  is.  of  course,  determined  by  the  forceps,  securing  d  at  the  position 
indicated  by  the  weight  of  the  blank.  The  indicating-finger  having  come  to  rest,  the 
continued  motion  of  the  machine  causes  the  cam,  w,  to  permit  the  shoot,  u,  to  fall  until 
one  of  its  steps,  v,  comes  into  contiict  with  the  indicating-finger,  when  the  lower  part 
of  the  shoot  must  be  exactly  over,  and  form  part  of,  one  of  the  tubes  which  terminate 
in  boxes  labelled  respectively  '  heavy,'  '  light,'  '  medium.'  The  shoot  having  taken  its 
position,  the  continued  motion  of  the  machine  causes  the  cam  ic  to  induce  the  placing 
of  another  coin  on  the  scale-pan  f,  and  this  coin,  by  advancing,  pushes  off  the  one 
just  weighed,  which,  falling  into  and  through  the  shoot,  passes  to  the  compartment 
reserved  for  it.  Suppose  the  newly-placed  coin  to  be  too  heavy  for  forming  a 
legal  coin,  the  same  operation  goes  on,  but  it  now  lifts  not  only  the  counterpoise, 
but  also  causes  the  stirrup  at  h  to  lift  the  remedy-weight.  This  is  a  most  deli- 
cate operation,  for  if  a  blow,  however  slight,  be  given,  it  would  cause  unsteadiness 
in  the  beam.  Mr.  Pilcher  therefore  determined  to  make  the  carriage,  w,  fig.  1542, 
which  supports  the  remedy--wire,  stand  upon  micrometer  screws,  by  which  the 
remedy-wire  is  made  just  to  touch  the  stirrup,  -without  pressure,  while  it  also  rests 
upon  the  most  minute  points,  formed  by  cutting  away  every  part  of  i  which  is  not 
actually  required — in  fact,  shelving  it  out.  The  scale-pan  f  is  protected  from  draught 
by  a  lantern,  while  the  coins  are  directed  into  the  collar  by  a  guard,  as  they  slide 
down  the  hopper. 

Some  new  machines  have  recently  been  supplied  to  the  Mint  by  Mr.  James  Napier, 
but  it  is  not  certain  that  these  are  cheaper  than  the  old  ones.  That  they  are  lower  in 
price  may  be  admitted,  and  they  are  cei-tainly  more  convenient  in  use,  from  the  fact 
that  the  wheels  shown  at  f  are  placed  at  the  back.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted 
that  Mr.  Napier  did  not  introduce  into  these  new  machines  the  recent  inventions 
of  ]VIr.  William  Bradshaw,  which  are  supremely  simple  ;  and,  now  that  they  are 
eiFected,  one  cannot  but  wonder  that  so  many  minds  having  been  engaged  on  these 
machines,  improvements  such  as  these  have  not  earlier  seen  the  light.  To  Mr. 
Bradshaw,  particularly,  great  credit  is  due,  for  he  was  obliged  to  overcome,  not 
only  innate  difficulties,  but  difficulties  of  position,  and  these  latter  were  of  no 
mean  kind.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Mint  authorities  that  they  finally  adopted 
these  improvements,  and  ordered  the  necessary  alterations  to  bo  made  in  all  the 
machines, 

Mr.  Bradshaw's  improvements  enable  the  automaton  balances  to  weigh  30  per  cent, 
more  coins  in  the  same  time ;  yet  they  permit  each  coin  to  occupy  a  longer  space 
of  time  in  being  weighed.  This  would  appear  to  be  a  mechanical  contradiction  ; 
but  if  reference  be  made  to  fig.  1540,  it  will  be  seen  that  tho  cam  k  pushes  forward 
tlio  lover  L,  whicli  ultimately,  by  the  slide,  pushes  the  blanks  on  to  the  scale-pan  f. 
By  altering  the  shape  of  tho  cam  K,  Mr.  Bradshaw  causes  it  to  do  its  work  more 
rapidly,  and  thus  leaves  tho  piece  on  v  longer  than  buforo  ;  but  that  this  time  may 
not  bo  lost,  he  alters  also  tho  shapes  of  the  cam  v,  aud  of  llie  Cam  o,  so  that  tho 
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forceps  Q  are  opened,  and  the  beam  is  released  more  rapidly :  thus  the  balance  would 
be  longer  in  action;  but  to  utilise  the  time  ready  to  be  saved,  he  alters  also  tbo 
driving-pulley  j,  causing  the  machine  to  make  30  per  cent,  more  determinations  per 
minute,  and  that  this  may  be  effected  with  greater  certainty  he  reduced  the  ^eptli  ot 
the  step,  shown  at  v,  to  just  one-half,  so  that  the  beam  has  to  ti-avel  only  halt  the 
distance  it  formerly  travelled  to  determine  the  position  of  the  light,  heavy,  or  medium 
piece.  He  next  proceeded  to  alter  the  rod  n,  because  he  observed  that  it  received  a 
tilting  motion,  arising  from  its  being  lifted  by  a  shoulder,  as  shown  in  the  woodciit. 
To  overcome  this  defect  he  made  the  rod  straight  up  to  a  certain  point,  where  he 
divided  it  into  a  kind  of  loop  which  passed  over  the  cam  o,  which,  as  it  revolves,  lifts 
this  rod  perpendicularly.  He  still  found  that  the  cam,  o,  had  a  tendency  to  piish  this 
rod  against  its  bearings,  so  he  placed  a  spring  of  brass  between  the  top  of  its  loop 
and  the  cam  o,  and  by  this  contrivance  made  the  cam  to  lift  the  brass,  and  that  in  its 
turn  to  raise  the  rod  n.  There  was  yet  another  difficulty,  caused  by  an  occasional 
stoppage  of  the  action  of  the  spring  which  softens  the  descent  of  the  bearing  of  the 
rod,  N',  into  its  lower  socket ;  this  he  removed  by  cutting  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the 
socket,  so  that  it  can  be  seen  at  once  if  the  spring  be  in  action. 

Great  inconvenience  arose  from  the  collection  of  dust,  spangles  of  bullion,  and  other 
foreign  matter  on  parts  of  the  balance.  This  Mr.  Bradshaw  overcame  by  two  simple 
confcrivances :  first,  he  pierced  the  bottom  of  the  grooved  trays,  so  that  these  sub- 
stances might  in  a  great  measure  fall  through  while  the  blanks  were  being  arranged 
in  rouleaux,  thus  separating  the  largest  pieces,  which,  falling  down  the  shoot,  would 
stop  its  action  ;  and,  seconcSy,  he  placed  a  glass  shelf  midway  between  the  table  and 
the  beam,  that  is,  beneath  the  hopper  m,  where  it  terminates,  and  above  the  beam  a, 
where  it  is  seen  near  the  forceps  Q,  thus  protecting  the  beam  and  forceps.  These  may 
appear  to  be  trifling  alterations  :  they  are,  nevertheless,  to  Cotton's  balance  what  the 
compound  metal  balance-wheel  is  to  a  watch.  Mr.  Pilcher  was  granted  an  honorarium 
of  iOl.  for  his  invention  of  the  file  (to  be  described),  but  it  is  hoped  that  he  and 
Mr.  Eradshaw  will  be  rewarded  more  generously  for  their  improvements  in  Cotton's 
balance ;  for  if,  by  judicious  liberality,  encouragements  are  offered  to  those  in  the 
Civil  Service  to  give  to  the  country  the  benefit  of  their  inventions,  we  may  hope 
that  Government  institutions  will  bear  comparison  with  ordinary  commercial  manu- 
factories as  regards  the  developement  of  inventive  genius.  Nor  is  this  a  small 
matter,  for  all  the  working  improvements  in  the  Cotton  balance  have  been  made 
by  tliose  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  their  working;  yet  no  acknowledgment, 
either  direct  or  indirect,  has  been  made  to  the  officers  concerned.  It  is  said  that 
their  salaries  cover  all  their  time  and  energy.  This  may  be  true,  but  such  a  policy 
is  not  calculated  to  result  in  great  steps  towards  perfecting  either  machines  or  pro- 
cesses. 

It  is  well  to  state  that  the  beam  in  Mr.  Cotton's  balance  is  8'90  inches  in  length, 
and  that  its  weight  is  288'41  troy  grains. 

After  overlooking,  the  coins  are  rung  as  blanks  used  to  be,  and  then  weighed  sepa- 
rately, all  the  rejected  going  to  the  melting-pot,  by  which  a  waste  of  50  per  cent,  is 
incurred  at  the  extreme  end  of  an  elaborate  process  ;  but  this  unwise  course,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  will  soon  be  abandoned  when  its  expensive  and  perfectly  useless  extrava- 
gance is  considered.  After  the  various  operations  of  the-weighing-room,  the  coin  is 
collected  and  weighed  into  separate  bags,  each  containing  701  sovereigns  ;  the  exact 
weight  of  the  contents  of  each  bag  is  noted  ;  and  the  bags,  having  been  placed  in  a 
truck,  are  taken  to  the  Mint  Office,  where  they  undergo  what  is  called  pyxinff/ which 
is  simply  the  selecting  from  each  and  every  bag  a  pound  weight,  from  which  two  coins 
are  taken ;  each  coin  is  weighed,  and  its  weight  recorded.  Of  these  coins  one  is 
placed  in  tlie  hands  of  the  assayer,  to  determine  its  value  as  to  per-centage  of  gold, 
and  the  other  is  sealed  in  a  packet,  which  is  placed  in  a  jjj^a:  for  the  trial  of  the 
PTX  at  Westminster — an  ancient  process  now  useless,  because  any  skilled  man  can 
detect  by  assay  a  deterioration  of  the  coin.  These  particulars  having  been  taken,  the 
coin  is  in  due  course  delivered  to  the  officers  of  the  Bank  of  England,  who  conduct  it 
in  amounts  of  about  140,000^.  to  the  Bank  in  a  waggon. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  system  so  long  adopted,  and  founded  on  the  experience 
of  years,  has  been  altered,  to  the  manifest  disadvantage  of  the  public ;  for  it  will  be 
observed  that  under  'the  circumstances  which  now  obtain,  there  must  be  an  enor- 
mous waste  at  the  extreme  end  of  a  tedious  and  expensive  process.  For  all  coins 
which  exceed  the  limits  of  the  remedy,  on  either  the  light  or  the  heavy  side,  are 
obliged  to  be  remelted,  because  there  is  no  practicable  means  by  which  the  light 
pieces  can  be  increased  in  weight,  or  the  heavy  pieces  reduced,  so  as  to  bring  them 
within  the  remedy.  Thus,  therefore,  as  much  as  60  per  cent,  of  finished  coin  is  use- 
lessly sacrificed.  If  this  loss  became  one  of  money  value  alone  it  would  be  hard  to 
bear,  but  it  has,  in  addition,  the  effect  of  reducing  the  out-turn  of  the  Mint,  and  has 
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thus  caused  consklorablo  dissatisfaction  amongst  the  commercial  iporld  by  producing  a 
groat  scarcity  of  coin,  for  it  has  happened  that  so  much  as  70  per  cent,  of  all  the  work 
done  has  required  to  bo  remolted.  Now  it  can  be  understood  if,  say  60  per  cent,  of 
the  work  produced  bo  lost,  it  amounts  to  a  practical  reduction  of  the  powers  of  the 
Mint,  and  this  reduction,  wilfully  incurred,  has  been  used  as  an  argument  for  the 
necessity  of  building  now  mint  premises  ;  instead  of  so  expensive  a  plan  being  con- 
tinued, the  Mint  authorities  should  return  to  tho  proper  system  of  coining,  by  which 
the  blanks  wero  weighed  before  coining,  and  thus  such  pieces  as  wore  too  heavy  could 
be  reduced  by  the  file. 

This  filo  was  invented  by  Mr.  Pilcher,  who,  being  the  officer  of  this  room,  con- 
siders his  duty  to  bo  noglocted  if  there  bo  any  improvement  capable  of  being  made, 
but  which  is  left  undone :  ho  never  tires  till  the  invention  is  complete,  and  the 
machine  made.  Mr.  Albert  Barre,  the  distinguished  engraver  to  tho  Paris  Mint,  de- 
clares this  filo  to  have  surmounted  all  the  difficulties  he  has  met  witli  in  this  part, 
of  tho  process.  In  his  own  words,  '  It  leaves  the  face  of  the  blank  untouched,  and 
free  to  develope  the  work  of  tho  engraver,  which  no  other  filo  does  or  can  effect, 
because  any  metal  which  is  ploughed  out  from  the  faco  of  a  blank  leaves  a  hole  which 
is  not  filled  up  in  coining.' 

Feeling  that  this  much-desired  re-introduction  will  take  place,  it  is  thought  wise  to 
give  the  following  description  of  Pilcher's  file,  which,  if  not  desired  for  the  benefit  ot 
our  own  Mint,  will  be  adopted  by  other  coining  countries : — Mg.  1543  is  a  representn- 

1543 


tion  of  this  compact  machine.  The  blanks  are  placed  in  rouleaux  in  a  tube,  b,  which 
is  open  at  top  and  at  bottom ;  through  the  opening  at  the  bottom  the  blanks  rest  their 
edges  on  the  file,  A,  which,  as  it  revolves  about  1,000  times  per  minute,  files  off  metal 
from  the  edge  of  the  blank.  Each  machine  has  two  tubes,  and  when  both  have  been 
filled  tho  rod,  c,  which  carries  a  triangular  knife-edge,  is  released  by  a  lever,  and  the 
knife-edge  resting  upon  the  upper  edge  of  the  blanks,  b,  with  the  intention  of  offering 
resistance  to  their  rotary  motion,  enables  the  operator  to  remove  miich  or  little 
metal  from  their  edges  at  pleasure  by  increasing  the  resistance  which  c  offers  by 
adding  a  weight,  f,  on  to  tho  gallery,  d  is  a  glass  dish  into  which  the  dust,  as  it  is 
removed  from  the  edges  of  the  blanks,  fiills,  thus  insuring  a  perfect  separation  of  the 
dust  from  tho  blanks.  The  blanks  in  b  are  kept  in  their  position  by  small  blocks  of 
ebony,  which  are  secured  by  tho  thumb-screws,  G.  Motion  is  given  by  the  wheel,  J, 
which  communicates  with  the  driving  pulley  by  a  cord  or  catgut.  The  whole  maclnne 
stands  on  a  block  of  mahogany  secured  to  a  table  of  oak.  A  hopper  of  brass  shown 
by  dotted  lines  is  provided,  with  a  view  to  catch  flying  particles  of  the  precious  metals. 
Each  filo  reduces  260  sovereign  blanks  per  minute. 

Tho  coined  moneys  are  rung  by  boys  to  detect  any  which  may  bo  dumb  or  cracked, 
and  which  are  rejected  for  melting.    Dumb  or  craolred  pieces  arise  when  bubbles  of 
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air  are  enclosed  in  the  bars  at  the  time  of  pouring  the  fluid  metal  into  the  moulds  in 
the  melting-house. 

Besides  this  source  of  dumb  work,  may  be  mentioned  another  of  largo  occurrence  in 
silver,  and  occasionally  met  with  in  gold,  which  results  from  an  imperfect  mixture  o± 
the  alloy  at  the  time  of  melting,  and  developes  itself  at  the  draw-bench,  where  whole 
iillets,  of  six  feet  long,  may  be  seen  to  separate  into  two  complete  layers  of  metal,  the  , 
inner  surfiices  being  coated  with  a  thin  film  of  copper,  frequently  quite  pure,  but  some- 
times in  the  form  of  suboxide.  It  would  thus  appear  that  a  globule  of  copper  becomes 
enveloped  in  a  volume  of  fluid  gold  or  silver,  and,  in  the  act  of  pouring,  this  globule  is 
drawn  out  into  a  kind  of  wire,  perhaps  extending  some  inches  in  length,  enclosed  in 
precious  metal.  "When  this  is  rolled  it  is  all  flattened  together,  but  there  is  no  adhesion 
between  the  surfaces,  so  that  when  the  fillet  passes  through  the  draw-bench,  the  lateral 
motion  given  to  the  atoms  of  the  metal  causes  the  slip  which  finally  separates  the  two 
surfaces'  of  metal,  and  the  eye  at  once  detects  the  existence  of  the  fault. 

The  law  enacts  that  20  lbs.  weight  troy  of  standard  or  crown  gold  shall  be  made 
into  934-50  sovereigns,  and  this  proportion  gives  the  means  of  determining  the 
theoretical  weight  of  one  sovereign  ;  for  if  the  20  lbs.  troy  weight  produce  934-50 
coins,  it  is  only  necessary  to  divide  by  that  number  the  number  of  grains  in  20  lbs. 
troy,  and  the  quotient  will  represent  the  weight  of  a  single  sovereign,  viz., 
123-2744783306581059  troy  grains;  therefore  the  journey  of  701  sovereigns  should 
weigh  180'032102728731942215  troy  ounces,  and  a  million  256821-829855377  troy 
ounces,  equal  to  7*8618927506797  tons  avoirdupois;  hence  the  War  Indemnity  of 
France  weighed  1572'37855  tons. 

The  following  measurements,  taken  from  a  set  of  proof  coins  of  the  present  reign, 
will  convey  an  idea  of  the  probable  size  of  any  coin  of  the  realm  ;  but  from  the  reason 
before  stated,  a  man  need  not  be  disappointed  should  he  find  the  diameters  differ  from 
any  he  may  examine  by  an  accurate  gauge.  While  stating  the  diameters  (which  never 
vary  beyond  a  few  thousandths  of  an  inch),  it  is  thought  proper  to  give  the  legal  weight 
and  legal  tender  of  each  denomination  of  coin  current  in  Great  Britain  : — 


Denomination  of  Coin 


2  5  Sovereign 
I  Half-sovereign 
f"  Crown 
Half-crown 
Florin  . 
Shilling  . 
Sixpence . 
Fourpence 
Threepence 
Maundy 
Fourpence 
Threepence 
Twopence 
Penny  . 
Penny 
Halfpenny 
Farthing , 
Half-farthing 
Penny 
g  -l  Halfpenny 
t^'^i^^thing . 


o 


Diameter 


inches 
0-8680 

0-  7622 

1-  5048 
1-2714 
1-1826 
0-9296 
0-7648 
0-6456 
0-6383 

0-6957 
0-6383 
0-5294 

0-  4388 

1-  3502 
1-1155 
0-8575 

0-  6953 

1-  2000 
1-0000 
0-8000 


"Weight  in  Troy 


grains 
123-2744 
61-6372 
436-3636 
218-1818 
174-5454 
87-2727 
43-6363 
29-0909 
21-8181 

29-0909 
21-8181 
14-6454 
7-2727 
291-6666 
145-8333 
72-9166 
36-4583 
145-8333 
87-5000 
43-7500 


ounces 
0-2668 
0-1284 
0-9090 
0-4545 
0-3636 
0-1818 
0-0909 
0-0606 
0-4545 

0-0605 
0-4545 
0-0303 
0-0151 
0-6076 
0-3038 
0-1619 
0-0759 
0-3038 
0-1822 
0-0911 


Legal  Tender 


To  the  value  of — 
The  highest  sum 
known. 


Forty  shillings 
sterling. 


One  shilling  sterlg. 
Sixpence 
Sixpence 
Sixpence 
One  shilling 
One  shilling 
One  shilling 


It  appears  that  the  Eoyal  Mint  should  sustain  less  loss  than  any  other  mint  by  the 
coining  of  gold  and  silver.  If  allowance  be  made  for  the  sale  of  the  sweep  or  dust 
which  results  from  a  coinage,  the  total  loss,  inclusive  of  every  operation  in  coining, 
should  be  so  small  that  it  might  be  passed  without  notice  ;  in  fact,  there  ought  to  be 
a  minute  increase  of  weight  from  traces  of  oil  which  are  left  on  the  fillets  to  enable 
them  to  pass  through  the  cylinders  of  the  draw-bench.  By  melting  there  seems  to  be 
some  loss  of  metal :  this  should  reach  about  100^.  per  million  coined  ;  such  loss 
would  bo  wholly  explained  by  refining,  through  the  removal  of  copper  by'  oxidation  • 
although  this  is  minute,  still  it  is  enough  to  explain  the  loss  which  is  thus  indicated! 


'  Proclaimed  illegal  since  Slst  December  1869. 
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If  the  assays  be  closely  -watched  tliore  can  bo  no  loss,  for  the  trial  of  the  pyx  in- 
variably shows  the  gold  coin  to  err  on  the  side  of  purity.  Therefore,  if  the  Master 
of  the  Mint  should  determine  to  issue  gold  of  exact  standard,  he  may  fairly  cover 
every  source  of  loss,  and  coin  money  -without  -waste  of  metal.  Each  grain  that  is 
found  iu  excess  of  the  standard  upon  the  pound  weight  of  gold  causes  a  loss  of  about 
180Z.  upon  each  million  coined.  The  moneycrs  formerly  sustained  a  loss  of  about 
700^.  for  each  million  coined,  such  loss  being  exclusive  of  melting.  This  has  never 
been  entirely  satisfactory;  and  the  loss  by  coining  alone  rarely  reached  so  high  an 
amount,  although  373i.  per  million  -would  seem  to  have  been  determined  by  some 
careful  experiments  as  the  necessary  loss.  This  gold,  it  -will  be  easily  conceived, 
lost  by  volatilisation,  and  by  other  small  sources  of  water  in  so  extensive  an  operation 
as  that  of  coining.  Although  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  avoid  all  loss,  it  appears  to 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  great  attention  that  is  now  paid  to  every  division  of 
the  process.— G-.  F.  A. 

IMCZRABIIiIS.  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Nyctagvaaees, 
They  are  known  to  the  French  as  Belles  de  nuit.  The  Peruvian  species  Mirabilis 
jalapa,  or  false  jalap,  has  a  purgative  root,  -which  was  formerly  mistaken  for  the  true 
jalap.  M.  dichotoma  is  the  -well-known  garden  flower  commonly  called  the  '  Marvel 
of  Peru,'  or  the  Fleur  de  quatres  heures  of  the  French, 

IVXZRB  AIUE,  ESSSSTCE  OF.  A  fancy  name  under  which  M,  C,  CoUas,  of  Paris, 
sold  nitrobenzol. 

2VZZRRORS.  Under  Glass  Manufacture,  the  process  of  casting  the  large  plates 
for  mirrors  has  been  described.  We  have  therefore  only  to  describe  in  this  place  the 
preparation  of  the  plate  glass  and  its  silvering. 

The  smoothing  of  the  plates  is  effected  by  the  use  of  moist  emery  washed  to  succes- 
sive degrees  of  fineness,  for  the  various  stages  of  the  operation ;  and  the  polishing 
process  is  performed  by  rubbers  of  hat-felt  and  a  thin  paste  of  colcothar  and  water. 
The  colcothar,  called  also  crocus,  is  red  oxide  of  iron  prepared  by  the  ignition  of 
copperas,  -with  grinding  and  elutriation  of  the  residuum.    See  Colcothae, 

The  last  part,  the  polishing  process,  is  performed  by  hand.  This  is  managed  by 
females,  -who  slide  one  plate  over  another,  while  a  little  moistened  putty  of  tin  finely 
levigated  is  thrown  between. 

Large  mirror-plates  are  now  the  indispensable  ornaments  of  every  large  and  sump- 
tuous apartment ;  they  difiuse  lustre  and  gaiety  around  them,  by  reflecting  the  rays  of 
light  in  a  thousand  lines,  and  by  multiplying  indefinitely  the  images  of  objects  placed 
between  opposite  parallel  planes. 

The  silvering  of  plmie  mirrors  consists  in  applying  a  layer  of  tin-foil  alloyed  -with 
mercury  to  their  posterior  surface.  The  workshop  for  executing  this  operation  is  pro- 
vided with  a  great  many  smooth  tables  of  fine  freestone  or  marble,  truly  levelled,  ha-ving 
round  their  contour  a  rising  ledge,  -within  which  there  is  a  gutter  or  groove  which  ter- 
minates by  a  slight  slope  in  a  spout  at  one  of  the  corners.  These  tables  rest  upon  an 
axis  of  wood  or  iron,  -svhich  runs  along  the  middle  of  their  length ;  so  that  they  may 
be  inclined  easily  into  an  angle  with  the  horizon  of  12  or  13  degrees,  by  means  of  a 
hand-screw  fixed  below.  They  are  also  fiu-nished  with  brushes,  -with  glass  rules,  -with 
rolls  of  woollen  stuff,  several  pieces  of  flannel,  and  a  great  many  -weights  of  stone  or 
cast-iron. 

The  glass-tinner,  standing  towards  one  angle  of  his  table,  sweeps  and^^wipes  its  surface 
■with  the  greatest  care,  along  the  whole  surface  to  be  occupied  by  the  mfrror-plato ;  then 
taking  a  sheet  of  tin-foil  adapted  to  his  purpose,  he  spreads  it  on  the  table,  and  applies 
it  closely  with  a  brush,  which  removes  any  folds  or  -wrinkles.  The  table  being  hori- 
zontal, he  pours  over  the  tin  a  small  quantity  of  quicksilver,  and  spreads  it  with  a  roll 
of -woollen  stuff;  so  that  the  tin-foil  is  penetrated  and  apparently  dissolved  by  the  mer- 
cury. Placing  no-w  two  rules,  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  on  the  borders  of  the  sheet,  he 
pour's  on  the  middle  a  quantity  of  mercury  suflScient  to  form  evefyrvhere  a  layer  about 
the  thickness  of  a  crown  piece ;  then  removing  -with  a  linen  rag  the  oxide  or  other  im- 
purities, he  applies  to  it  the  edge  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  advances  it  about  half  an  inch. 
Meanwhile  another  workman  is  occupied  in  drying  very  nicely  the  surface^  of  the  glass 
that  is  to  be  silvered,  and  then  hands  it  to  the  master  workman,  who,  laying  it  flat,  places 
its  anterior  edge  first  on  the  table,  and  then  on  the  slip  of  paper ;  now  pushing  the  glass 
forwards,  he  takes  care  to  slide  it  along  so  that  neither  air,  nor  any  coat  of  oxide  on  the 
mercury  can  remain  beneath  the  plate.  When  this  has  reached  its  position,  he  fixes  it 
there  by  a  weight  applied  on  its  side,  and  gives  the  table  a  gentle  slope,  to  run  off  all 
the  loose  quicksilver  by  the  gutter  and  spout.  At  the  end  of  five  minutes  he_  covers 
■the  mirror  with  a  piece  of  flannel,  and  loads  it  ^vith  a  great  many  weights  wh^h  are 
left  upon  it  for  24  hours,  under  a  gradually-increased  inch  nation  of  the  table.  By  this 
time  the  plate  is  ready  to  be  taken  off  the  marble  table,  and  laid  on  a  wooden  one  sloped 
like  a  reading-desk,  with  its  under  edge  resting  on  the  ground,  while  the  upper  is 
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raised  successively  to  clififerent  elevations  by  means  of  a  cord  passing  over  a  pulley 
in  the  ceiling  of  the  room.  Thus  the  mirror  has  its  slope  graduated  from  day  to 
day,  till  it  finally  arrives  at  a  vertical  position.  About  a  month  is  required  for 
draining  out  the  supei-fluous  mercury  from  large  mirrors ;  and  from  18  to  20  days 
from  tliose  of  moderate  size.  The  sheets  of  tin-foil  being  always  somewhat  larger  than 
the  glass-plate,  their  edges  must  be  pared  smooth  off,  before  the  plate  is  lifted  off  the 
marble  table. 

Process  for  Silvering  Concave  Mirrors. — Having  prepared  some  very  fine  Paris  plaster 
by  passing  it  through  a  silk  sieve,  and  some  a  little  coarser  passed  through  hair-cloth, 
the  first  is  to  be  made  into  a  creamy  liquor  -with  water,  and  after  smearing  the  concave 
surface  of  the  glass  with  a  film  of  olive-oil,  the  fine  plaster  is  to  be  poured  into  it,  and 
spread  by  turning  about,  till  a  layer  of  plaster  be  formed  about  ^th  of  an  inch  thick. 
The  second  or  coarse  plaster,  being  now  made  into  a  thin  paste,  poured  over  the  first, 
and  moved  about,  readily  incorporates  with  it,  in  its  imperfectly-hardened  state.  Thus 
an  exact  mould  is  obtained  of  the  concave  surface  of  the  glass,  which  lies  about  f  of 
an  inch  thick  upon  it,  but  is  not  allowed  to  rise  above  its  outer  edge. 

The  mould,  being  perfectly  dried,  must  be  marked  with  a  point  of  coincidence  on 
the  glass,  in  order  to  permit  of  its  being  exactly  replaced  in  the  same  position,  after 
it  has  been  lifted  out.  The  mould  is  now  removed,  and  a  round  sheet  of  tin-foil  is 
applied  to  it,  so  large  that  an  inch  of  its  edge  may  project  beyond  the  plaster  all 
round ;  this  border  being  necessary  for  fixing  the  tin  to  the  contour  of  the  mould  by 
pellets  of  white  wax,  softened  a  little  -with  some  Venice  turpentine.  Before  fixing  the 
tm_-foil,  however,  it  must  be  properly  spread  over  the  mould,  so  as  to  remove  every 
wrmkle;  which  the  pliancy  of  the  foil  easily  admits  of,  by  uniform  and  well-directed 
pressure  with  the  fingers. 

The  glass  being  placed  in  the  hollow  bed  of  a  tight  sack  filled  with  fine  sand,  set  in 
a  well-jointed  box  capable  of  retaining  quicksilver,  its  concave  surface  must  be  dusted 
with  sifted  wood-ashes,_  or  Spanish-white  contained  in  a  smaU  cotton  bag,  and  then 
weU  wiped  with  clean  linen  rags  to  free  it  from  aU  adhering  impurity,  and  particularly 
the  moisture  of  the  breath.  The  concavity  must  be  now  filled  with  quicksilver  to  the 
very  lip,  and  the  mould  being  dipped  a  little  way  into  it  is  withdrawn,  and  the  adher- 
ing mercury  is  spread  over  the  tin  with  a  soft  flannel  roll,  so  as  to  amalgamate  and 
bnghten  its  whole  surface,  taking  every  precaution  against  breathing  on  it.  When- 
ever this  brightening  seems  complete,  the  mould  is  to  be  immersed,  not  vertically,  but 
one  edge  first,  and  thus  obliquely  downwards  till  the  centres  coincide  ;  the  mercury, 
meanwhile  being  slow  y  displaced,  and  the  mark  on  the  mould  being  brought  finally 
into  coincidence  wit^i  the  mark  on  the  glass.  The  mould  is  now  left  to  ope?ate  by  its 
own  weight  in  expelling  the  superfluous  mercury,  which  runs  out  upon  the  sand-iag, 
f.fnl  i   .V   r  bottom  of  the  box,  whence  it  overflows  by  a  spout 

mvei3d  to'dr^^^^^  After  half  an  horn's  repose  the  whole  is  cLioiisly 

Z^.f'l  -ff  ^"^^l^silyer  more  completely.    For  this  purpose  a  box  liki 

wfnfnf  r^'^'^'  7^  •  "■^^'^g  ^bove  its  edges  ;  the  upper 

wofCn  n  ^'^^y  ^1"^^      ^^°^«ter  to  that  of  the"  mould.  Two 

SThe  oneS''^'°  "'''Jt'  ^P^^'^t^""-    Each  steadies  the  moxdd 

b^  deSLed  ih^^rtf  the  box  with  the  other,  taking  care  not  to  let  the  mould 

verSnrtfe  liS'™^  ^T^'""^  '^P?'^^'^  ^'^^''^  box.    Before  in- 

verting the  first  apparatus,  however,  the  reception-bag  must  be  removed  for  fear  of 

fttfan'd\r?s?ot  t^'  If'^'t^  '1^"'^"^^'^^^  off  ran5  S'tt  weTght 

The  whoU  i«^!f  •  1-  supplementary  weights  are  added  at  pleasiie. 

from  ts  mo^d  th^^  °?  ««P-^ating  the  mirro^ 

£fe    Then  the  tS  n  1  ^'"fi!''      •         ^'^^^        ^"^^  be  pared  off  with  a 

cla^raSS.oin?.T  ^''i'r-^  'T^'''  P^^«t«^  ^0^1^  is  °»ade  on  the  convex 
Sth  '4  foU  wiSi  Se  IZ'lf r  "^'^^^^    The  mould  is  to  be  lined 

js  to  be  inverted,  as  in  the  former  case,  on  alupport  when  weLh  ^ITo  ^Ya 
to  the  mould,  and  the  mercury  is  left  to  drain  Rl'sZZ  Zf'"  '°  ^^^^''^ 
.  It  the  glass  be  of  large  dimensions,  30  or  40  inches  for  PTcamVlA  a»,^(.t,  .i.  ■■ 
;s  adopted.  A  circular  frame,  or  holiow  ring  of  wood  or  fro^Ts^l;^^^^^^^^^  ff"^ 
ho  diameter  of  the  mirror,  supported  on  three  feet  1  circular  SeK  'n 
c  oth  of  close  texture  is  cut  out,  of  equal  diameter  to  the  ri,t  •  i  ^  new  linen 
stoutly  at  the  border,  and  furnished  round  tredge  with  a  « 
1-ngth.  cloth  to  the  ring,  so  as  to  leave  no  folt  U^^il^d^^^^^^ 
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tightly  as  to  dopnvo  it  of  tho  elasticity  necessary  for  making  it  into  a  mould  This 
apparatus,  bomg  sot  liorizontally,  a  loiif  of  tin-foil  is  spread  over  it,  of  sufficient  size 
to  cover  the  surface  of  the  glass ;  tlie  tin  is  brightened  with  mercury,  and  then  as 
much  of  tho  liquid  metal  is  poured  on  as  a  plane  mirror  requires.  The 'convex  gkss 
well  cleaned,  is  now  sot  down  on  tho  cloth,  and  its  own  weight,  joined  to  some 
adchtional  weights,  gradually  presses  down  the  cloth,  and  causes  it  to  assume  the 
form  of  the  glass,  which  thus  comes  into  close  contact  with  the  tin  submersefl  under 
the  quicksilver.  The  redundant  quicksilver  is  afterwards  drained  oflF  by  inversion,  as 
in  common  cases. 

^  The  following  recipe  has  been  given  for  silvering  the  inside  of  glass  globes  :— Melt 
in  an  iron  ladle  or  a  crucible  equal  parts  of  tin  and  lead,  adding  to  tlie  fused  alloy 
one  part  of  bruised  bismuth.  Stir  the  mixture  well,  and  pour  into  it  as  it  cools  two 
parts  of  dry  mercury ;  agitating  anew,  and  skimming  off  tho  drossy  film  from  the 
surface  of  the  amalgam.  The  inside  of  the  glass  globe  being  freed  from  all  adhering 
dust  and  humidity,  is  to  be  gently  heated,  while  a  little  of  the  semi-fluid  amalgam  is 
introduced.  The  liquidity  being  increased  by  tho  slight  degree  of  heat,  the  metaUic 
coating  is  applied  to  all  the  points  of  the  glass,  by  turning  round  the  globe  in  every 
direction,  but  so  slowly  as  to  favour  the  adhesion  of  the  alloy.  The  silvering  is  not 
80  substantial  as  that  of  plane  mirrors ;  but  the  form  of  the  vessel,  whether  a  globe, 
an  ovoid,  or  a  cylinder,  conceals  or  palliates  the  defects  by  counter-reflection  from  the 
opposite  surfaces. 

Several  processes  have  been  introduced,  and  some  of  them  patented,  for  precipi- 
tating silver  on  glass.  These  have  not  all  been  entirely  successful,  but  the  pheno- 
mena involved  are  of  such  an  interesting  character,  that  this  article  would  be  incom- 
plete without  some  notice  of  them, 

Mr.  Drayton  patented  a  process  of  the  following  character  : — solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  rendered  neutral  by  the  addition  of  a  little  ammonia,  was  floated  over  a  pkte 
of  glass  ;  or  a  vessel  intended  to  be  silvered  was  filled  with  this  fluid  ;  some  spirits  of 
wine  was  mixed  with  it,  and  then  a  small  quantity  of  the  oils  of  cloves  and  cassia 
added.  By  a  complicated  action,  partly  physical  and  partly  chemical,  metallic  silver 
was  separated  from  the  salt  in  solution,  and  precipitated  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
glass.  The  metallic  film  being  of  sufficient  thickness,  the  solution  was  poured  off,  the 
coating  well  washed,  dried,  and  protected  from  abrasion  by  a  thick  varnish  or  paint 
laid  on  the  back.  The  defect  in  mirrors  thus  prepared  was  that  small  specks  appeared 
in  the  silver,  which  became  little  centres  of  chemical  action ;  the  silver  tarnishing, 
and  circular  spots  extending  from  these  points  ;  so  that  the  mirror,  either  for  use  or 
ornament,  was  ruined.  The  cause  of  this  may  be  traced  to  the  compound  character 
of  the  solutions  employed.  Nitrate  of  silver,  ammonia,  spirits  of  wine,  and  essential 
oils,  with  water,  form  a  very  mechanical  mixture,  and  as  the  silver  fell,  it  no  doiibt 
entangled  some  of  the  organic  matter,  and  this,  however  small,  became  the  starting- 
point  of  those  stains  which  eventually  destroyed  the  mirror.  Dr.  Stenhouse  showed 
that  a  large  number  of  bodies  possess  the  singiilar  power  of  precipitating  silver  from 
its  solution ;  amongst  others,  the  following :  gum-arabic,  starch,  salicine,  gum-guaia- 
cum,  saccharic  acid,  aldehyde,  oils  of  pimento,  turpentine,  or  lam-el,  and  especially 
grape-sugar. 

Mr.  Hale  Thomson  patented  a  silvering  process  which  involved  the  use  of  grape- 
sugar.  A  certaiu  portion  of  grape-sugar  is  put  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
rendered  as  neutral  as  possible,  and  a  little  heat  is  applied.  By  this  means  a  beau- 
tiful film  of  very  pure  silver  is  spread  over  the  glass.  By  a  process  analogous  to  this 
Foucault  proposed  to  silver  reflectors  for  lighthouses,  and  for  telescopes.  A  process 
has  also  been  patented  involving  the  use  of  tartaric  acid  as  the  precipitating  agent. 

A  method  of  coating  glass  with  platinum,  instead  of  silver,  has  been  introduced  in 
Prance,  and  carried  out  to  some  extent  by  Cresswell  and  Tavernier.  A  solution  of 
bichloride  of  platinum  is  spread  with  a  fine  brush  over  tho  surface  of  the  glass,  and 
the  metal  is  precipitated  by  means  of  oil  of  lavender. 

IVIISPXCKEIi  is  arsenical  pyrites.    See  Arsenic  ;  Pybites.  _     •  .  j 

IVXXTTIiER'S  CREEIff'.  This  colour  has  been  made  in  France  in  limited 
quantities,  for  many  years  past,  under  the  name  of  emerald  green  (vert  d'hmraude), 
by  MM.  Pannetier  and  Binet,  who  kept  their  process  secret.  The  great  beauty  of 
the  product  induced  many  to  attempt  its  imitation.  But  its  nature  remained  un- 
discovered ;  partly,  no  doubt,  because  tho  colour  w^as  obsen^ed  to  darken,  and  to  emit 
steam  when  heated  ;  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  an  impression  that  it  contained 
organic  matter.  AVhen,  at  length,  M.  Guignet  discovered  the  nature  of  the  article, 
and  the  method  of  its  production,  he  immediately  patented  his  discovery,  and,  thus 
protected,  was  emboldened  to  enter  upon  its  manufacture  on  a  great  scale,  producing 
tons  where  tho  secret  system  had  produced  only  pounds. 

The  preparation  of  Mittler's  green  is  conducted  in  the  following  manner  :— 
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A  mixture  of  bicliromate  of  potash  and  boracic  acid,  in  the  proportion  of  eight  equiva- 
lents of  crystallised  boracic  acid  to  one  equivalent  of  the  bichromate,  or  three  parts  crys- 
tallised boracic  acid  to  one  part  of  the  bichromate,  is  calcined  at  a  red  heat.  ^fyS^^ 
and  -water  are  evolved,  and  a  mass  is  obtained,  yv]vdi  maybe  regarded  as  a  double  saLt 
consisting  of  potassio-chromic  borate.  This  is  treated  with  water,  which  dissolves  out 
boracic  acid  and  borate  of  potash,  leaving  an  insoluble  chromic  hydrate,  which,  when 
dried  at  a  gentle  heat  and  finely  pulverised,  constitutes  the  product  in  question. 

The  boracic  acid  is,  of  course,  recovered  from  the  wash  of  waters  by  the  ordinary 
means  for  use  in  succeeding  operations. 

The  mode  of  printing  with  this  powder  is  similar  to  that  adopted  iu  printing  with 
the  ultramarines,  albumen  being  generally  employed  as  the  fixing  agent.  Its  use 
was  at  the  outset  attended  with  considerable  practical  difiiculty,  whicli,  however, 
M.  Kestner  is  stated  to  have  now  in  a  great  measure  overcome.  The  precise  che- 
mical constitution  of  this  pigment  is  not  yet  fully  elucidated,  especially  as_  to  the 
qiiestion  whether  or  not  it  retains  any  portion  of  boracic  acid.  On  this  subject,  M. 
Guignet,  after  having  described  the  process  of  its  manufacture,  observes  that  his 
product,  like  the  hydrated  binoxides  of  chromium,  is  converted  by  heat,  first  into  the 
black  binoxide,  and  subsequantly  (at  a  red  heat)  into  the  anhydrous  sesquioxide.  The 
loss  of  water  during  this  transformation  appears,  from  the  mean  of  three  analyses,  to 
be  18-0  per  cent. ;  corresponding  to  the  formula,  Cr^O''.  2H0  (C^20^  ZH^O),  for  the 
hydrate.  This  would  show  a  proportion  of  Avater  less  than  that  of  the  ordinary  hydrate, 
of  which  it  nevertheless  presents  the  general  character.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Guignet 
conceives  that  it  may  possibly  retain  traces  of  boracic  acid,  the  presence  of  which, 
however,  he  has  found  diflBcult  to  prove.  Boracic  acid,  acting  at  a  red  heat  upon 
bicliromate  of  potash,  may,  he  remarks,  produce  simultaneously  chromic  and  potassic 
borate,  or  even  a  double  compound  of  the  two.  Theoretically,  this  would  yield  to  water 
soluble  potassic  borate,  leaving  behind  only  the  insoluble  hydrated  oxide ;  but,  in 
practice,  a  complete  exhaustion  of  the  mixed  mass  is  hardly  probable. 

M.  Salvetat,  who  has  studied  the  vert  de  Guignet,  assumes  the  formation  to  be  a 
double  compound  of  potassic  borate  and  chromic  borate. 

Finding  that  the  precise  composition  of  this  compound  was  thus,  in  fact,  unknown, 
and  that  no  complete  analysis  of  it  was  extant,  Dr.  Hofmann  was  led  to  request  Mr. 
Shipton,  a  young  chemist  working  in  his  laboratory,  to  analyse  the  specimen  exhibited 
in  1862  by  M.  Kestner,  and  placed  by  that  gentleman  at  Dr.  Hofmann's  disposal. 

The  presence  of  boracic  acid  in  this  specimen  was  at  once  unmistakably  indicated 
by  the  appearance  of  the  characteristic  green-edged  flame,  when  a  portion  of  it  waa 
exposed  on  a  piece  of  platinum-foil,  to  the  action  of  a  strong  red  heat. 

Dried  at  100°  Cent,  the  substance  lost  a  small  percentage  of  water  (from  7"43  to 
7'46  per  cent.),  which  loss  was  increased  by  ignition.  As,  however,  the  determination 
of  water  by  ignition  would,  in  this  case,  have  been  attended  with  uncertainty,  seeing 
that  the  partial  transformation  of  the  sesquioxide  into  the  binoxide  of  chromium 
would  have  caused  the  percentage  of  water  expelled  to  appear  less  than  it  really  is, 
Mr.  Shipton  determined  the  water  directly  by  strongly  heating  a  portion,  dried  at 
100°  Cent,  in  a  current  of  air,  and  collecting,  in  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  the  water 
thus  evolved.  The  chromium  was  converted  by  fusion  into  chromic  acid,  and  the 
latter  determined  in  the  form  of  chromate  of  lead.  The  boracic  acid,  lastly,  was  esti- 
mated by  difference  as  loss. 

Mr.  Shipton  arrived  in  this  manner  at  the  following  percentages  : — 

Composition  of  Vert  de  Guignet  after  having  been  dried  at  100°  Cent, 

I.  n.  Mean. 

Oxide  of  chromium  76'39  76-56  76-47 

Boracic  acid   11-89  12-30  12-10 

Water       .      .      .      .      .      .      ,    11-72         11-14  11-43 


100  00        100-00  100-00 

MOOUA  BTONZi.    See  Agatk. 

MOHAXXt  is  the  hair  of  a  goat  which  inhabits  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of 
Angora,  in  Asia  Minor, 

We  are  indebted  for  this  account  of  mohair  to  the  '  History  of  the  Worsted  Manu- 
facture of  England,'  by  James, 

Very  much  akin  to,  and  in  Yorkshire  rising  into  importance  about  the  same  time 
as  that  of  alpaca,  the  mohair  manufacture  demands  attention. 

The  goat  is  among  the  earliest  animals  domesticated  by  man,  and  undoubtedly, 
from  the  very  earliest  ages,  the  fabrication  of  stuffs  from  its  hair  was  practised  by  the 
nations  of  antiquity.  Throughout  the  middle  ages  the  art  of  making  beautiful  stuffs 
from  the  covering  of  the  goat  prevailed. 
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After  tlio  Angora  goats  havo  completed  their  first  year,  they  are  clipped  annually 
HI  Apvil  and  May,  and  yield  progressively  from  lib.  to  about  4  lbs.  T^-eight  of 
hair.  That  of  the  female  is  considered  better  than  the  male's,  but  both  are  mixed 
together  for  the  market,  with  the  exception  of  the  two-year-old  she-goat's  fleece  which 
is  kept  with  the  picked  hair  of  other  white  goats  (of  which,  perhaps,  5  lbs.  may  be 
chosen  out  of  1,000),  for  the  native  manufacture  of  the  most  delicate  articles ;  none 
being  over  exported  in  any  unwrought  state.  Common  hair  is  sold  in  the  Angora  bazaar 
for  9  piastres,  or  about  Is.  ^^d.  the  oke  (that  is,  23  lbs.),  whilst  the  finest  picked 
wool  of  the  same  growth  fetched  14  piastres  the  oko.  WJien  the  fleeces  are  shorn, 
the  women  separate  the  clean  hair  from  the  dirty,  and  the  latter  only  is  washed, 
after  which  the  whole  is  mixed  together,  and  sent  to  the  market.  That  which  is  not 
exported  raw  is  bought  by  the  women  of  the  labouring  families,  who,  after  pulling 
portions  loose  with  their  fingers,  pass  them  successively  through  a  large  and  fine 
toothed  comb,  and  spin  it  into  skeins  of  yarn,  of  which  six  qualities  are  made.  An 
oke  of  Nos.  1  and  3  fetched  in  the  Angora  bazaar  from  24  to  25  piastres,  and  the  like 
weight  of  Nos.  3  to  6  from  38  to  40  piastres.  Threads  of  the  first  three  Nos.  had 
been  usually  sent  to  France,  Holland,  and  Germany ;  those  of  tlie  last  three  qualities 
to  England.  The  women  of  Angora  moisten  the  hair  with  much  spittle  before  they 
draw  it  from  the  distaflf,  and  they  assert  that  the  quality  of  the  thread  greatly  depends 
iipon  this  operation. 

Formerly  there  was  a  prohibition  against  the  export  from  Turkey  of  the  Angora 
hair  except  when  wrought,  or  in  the  form  of  homespun  yarn ;  but  about  the  time  of 
the  Greek  revolution,  this  prohibition  was  removed.  Up  to  that  period,  however, 
there  had  been  little  demand  for  the  raw  material  in  Europe,  so  that  it  sold  in  the 
year  1820  at  only  10a!.  per  pound  in  England.  The  reason  of  the  raw  material  not 
being  in  request  arose  from  the  belief  that,  owing  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  fibre,  it 
could  not  be  spun  by  machinery.  It  soon,  however,  became  apparent  that  mohair 
could  be  thus  spun  in  England,  and  thjs  was  to  be  more  desired,  because  the  Angora 
spun-yarn  had  so  many  imperfections,  from  being  thick  and  uneven,  as  to  detract 
greatly  from  its  value.  This  object,  however,  has  been  obtained,  mainly  by  the  per- 
severance of  Mr.  South ey,  the  eminent  London  wool-broker.  Since  then  the  use  of 
the  Angora  wool  has  much  extended,  whilst  the  importation  has  much  decreased,  the 
English  spun-yarn  being  preferred. 

The  demand  for  Angora  hand-spun  yarn  has  almost  ceased,  and  its  value  in  Turkey 
has  fallen  to  one-half.  Mohair  is  transmitted  to  England  chiefly  from  the  ports  of 
Smyrna  and  Constantinople.  In  colour  it  is  the  whitest  known  in  the  trade,  and 
is,  consequently,  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  fabrication  of  a  certain  class  of  goods. 
Besides  Angora,  quantities  of  an  inferior  sort  of  mohair  are  received  from  other  parts 
of  Asiatic  Turkey ;  a  very  fine  description  of  goat's  hair  is  also  sent  from  that  country. 

In  England  mohair  is  mostly  spun,  and  to  some  extent  manufactured,  at  Bradford, 
and  also,  in  a  less  degree,  spun  at  Norwich.  Scotland  is  also  engaged  in  working  up 
mohair-yarn.  At  first  great  difficulty  occurred  in  sorting  and  preparing  the  material 
for  spinning,  but  by  patient  experiment  this  has  been  effectually  surmounted,  and  a 
fine  and  even  thread  produced,  fitted  for  the  most  delicate  webs. 

The  price  of  Angora  goat's  hair  has,  since  its  importation  into  this  country,  fluctuated 
very  much,  partly  from  the  variations  in  demand,  and  partly  owing  to  the  supply. 

The  Importation  of  goat's  hair  or  wool — which  will  include  mohair — in  1873  was 
as-  follows : — 

lbs.  Value 

From  Turkey   6,006,016  £752,621 

„  British  Possessions  in  South  Africa .  348,266  23,850 
„    Other  countries      ....      133,900  12,535 

Total       .       .       .    6,488,182  £789,006 

Numerous  articles  are  manufactured  from  mohair.  For  instance,  many  kinds  of 
camblets,  which,  when  watered,  exhibit  a  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  surface  unap- 
proached  by  fabrics  made  from  English  wools.  It  is  also  manufactured  into  phish, 
as  well  as  for  coach  and  decorative  laces,  and  also  extensively  for  buttons,  braidings, 
and  other  trimmings  for  gentlemen's  coats.  Besides,  it  is  made  up  into  a  hght  and 
fashionable  cloth,  suitable  for  paletots  and  such-like  coats,  combining  elegance  ot 
texture  with  the  advantages  of  repelling  wet.  A  few  years  since,  mohair  striped  and 
checked  textures,  for  ladies'  dresses,  possessing  unrivalled  glossiness  of  appearance, 
were  in  request ;  but  of  late  these  have  been  superseded  by  alpaca.  For  many  years 
the  export  of  English  mohair-yarn  has  been  considerable  to  France. 

The  trade  is  enjoyed  by  Bradford  and  Norwich,  but  chiefly  by  the  former  place. 
This  yarn  is  manufactured  in  France  into  a  kind  of  lace,  which,  in  a  great  measure, 
is  substitutsd  for  the  costly  fabrics  of  A^'alencionnos  and  Chantilly.    The  Angora 
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eoafs-hair  laco  is  as  brilliant  as  that  made  from  silk,  and  fo^tin?  J°ly  J^^^^^^^ 
15.  2d.  tlio  piece,  has  come  into  very  general  wear  among  <f6  mulcUe  classes 
Mohair  is  also  mannfoctured  into  fine  shawls,  selling  from  4/.  to  IbL  eacn.  a  so 
large  quantities  of  what  is  termed  Utrecht  velvet,  suitable  for  hangings  and  lur- 
niture-linings  for  carriages,  are  made  from  it  abroad.  Recently,  this_  kind  o±  veivet 
has  begun  to  be  manufactured  at  Coventry,  and  it  is  fully  anticipated  tnat  tne 
English -made  article  will  successfully  compete  with  the  foreign  one  m  every  essen- 
tial quality.  ,  , 

MOIRE  is  the  name  given  to  the  best  watered  silks.  These  silks  are  made  in  tne 
same  way  as  ordinary  silks,  but  always  much  stouter,  sometimes  weighing,  for  equal 
surface,  several  times  heavier  than  the  best  ordinary  silks.  They  are  _  always  made 
of  double  width,  and  this  is  indispensable  in  obtaining  the  bold  waterings,  for  these 
depend  not  only  on  the  quality  of  the  silk,  but  greatly  on  the  way  in  which  they  are 
folded  when  subjected  to  the  enormous  pressure  in  watering.  They  should  be 
folded  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  air  which  is  contained  between  the  fo_lds_  of  it 
should  not  be  able  to  escape  easily ;  then  when  the  pressure  is  applied  the  air,  in  try- 
ing to  effect  its  escape,  drives  before  it  the  little  moisture  which  is  used,  and  hence 
causes  the  watering.  Care  must  also  be  taken  so  to  fold  it  that  every  thread  may  be 
perfectly  parallel,  for  if  they  ride  one  across  the  other,  the  watering  will  be  spoiled. 
The  pressure  used  is  from  60  to  100  tons. 

IVXOIREi:  MXSTAIiIiK^VE,  called  in  this  country  crystallised  tin-plate,_  is  a 
variegated  primrose  appearance,  produced  upon  the  surface  of  tin-plate,  by  applying  to 
it  in  a  heated  state  some  dilute  nitro-muriatic  acid  for  a  few  seconds,  then  washing  it 
with  water,  drying,  and  coating  it  with  lacquer.  The  figures  are  more  or  less  beau- 
tiful and  diversified,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat,  and  relative  dilution  of  the  acid. 
This  mode  of  ornamenting  tin-plate  is  much  less  in  vogue  now  than  it  was  a  few 
years  ago. 

moiiASSE  is  a  sandstone  belonging  to  the  miocene  strata,  employed  under  that 
name  by  the  Swiss  for  building. 

MOXiASSES  is  the  brown  viscid  uncrystalli sable  liquor  which  drains  from  cane- 
sugar  in  the  colonies.  It  is  employed  for  the  preparation  of  spirits  of  wine.  See 
Sugar, 

IWCOXiVBBEN'UIMC  {Molybdeiie,  Fr. ;  Molyhddn,  Ger.)  is  a  rare  metal  which 
occurs  in  nature  sometimes  as  a  sulphide,  sometimes  as  molybdic  acid,  and  at  others 
as  molybdate  of  lead.  Its  reduction  from  the  acid  state  by  charcoal  requires  a  very 
high  heat,  and  affords  not  very  satisfactory  results.  "When  reduced  by  passing  hydro- 
gen over  the  ignited  acid,  it  appears  as  an  ash-grey  powder,  susceptible  of  acquiring 
metallic  lustre  by  being  rubbed  with  a  steel  burnisher  ;  when  reduced  and  fused  with 
charcoal,  it  possesses  a  silver-white  colour,  is  very  brilliant,  hard,  brittle,  of  specific 
gravity  8"6  ;  it  melts  in  a  powerful  air-furnace,  oxidises  with  heat  and  air,  burns  at  an 
intense  heat  into  molybdic  acid,  dissolves  in  neither  dilute  sulphuric,  muriatic,- nor 
fluoric  acids,  but  in  the  concentrated  sulphuric  and  nitric. 

_  The  protoxide  consists  of  85'69  of  metal  and  14-31  of  oxygen ;  the  binoxide  con- 
sists of  75  of  metal  and  25  of  oxygen ;  and  the  peroxide,  or  molybdic  acid,  of  66-6 
of  metal  and  33 -4  of  oxygen.  This  metal  is  too  rare  at  present  to  be  used  in  any 
manufacture. 

MOZiTBBEirUM  BItVE.  One  of  the  preparations  from  the  bisulphide  of 
molybdenum. 

MOMIE  or  MTTMIVKT.  A  colour  prepared  from  asphalte.  It  was  supposed  that 
the  asphalte  taken  from  the  Egyptian  mummies  made  the  finest  colour. 

MOONSTONE,  a  transparent  or  translucent  variety  of  felspar.  It  contains  bluish- 
white  spots,  which,  when  held  to  the  light,  present  a  pearly  or  silvery  play  of  colour, 
not  unlike  that  of  the  moon.  The  moonstone  is  held  in  some  estimation  as  an 
ornamental  stone,  but,  in  common  with  the  other  varieties  of  felspar,  it  is  so  soft  that 
few  lapidaries  know  how  to  work  it  to  the  greatest  advantage.— U.  W.  B. 

MORSAirT,  in  dyeing  and  calico-printing,  denotes  a  body  which,  ha-\ing  a  twofold 
attraction  for  organic  fibres  and  colouring  particles,  serves  as  a  bond  of  union  between 
them,  and  thus  gives  fixity  to  certain  colouring  substances,  constituting  them  dyes.  In 
order  properly  to  appreciate  the  utility  and  the  true  functions  of  mordants,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  many  colouring  matters,  even  those  forming  dark-coloured  solutions,' 
have  no  affinity  for  the  fibre  to  be  dyed.  When  the  goods  are  passed  through  such 
a  coloured  solution,  they  become  stained  only  to  the  extent  in  which  they  retain  the 
solution,  and  if  they  are  afterwards  put  into  water,  the  colour,  being  soluble,  is  all 
washed  out.  Suppose  the  coloured  solution  to  be  a  decoction  of  logwood,  and  that  the 
stuff  is  passed  into  it.  It  may  bo  slightly  coloured ;  but  on  being  washed  with  water, 
all  the  colour  is  removed.  Eut  if,  previous  to  being  put  through  the  logwood  solu- 
tion, the  stuff  bo  passed  through  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin,  a  portion  of  the 
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tin  is  rotainod  by  it,  in  virtue  of  an  inlluenco  (a  condition  of  capillarity')  between  thn 
fibre  and  the  salt  There  w.U  now  be  formod  a  beautiful  winicoTSdc  ™ 
be  ween  the  logwood  and  the  tin  u,,on  the  goods,  when  they  are  placed  irthrSood 
bath,  which  washing  w.th  water  will  not  remove,  the  com^ound'being  iiUlubb  The 
tin  in  this  case  constitutes  the  mordant.  It  is  not  always  issential  that  he  mordant  be 
put  npon  the  fibre  previous  to  being  put  into  tliecoloin-ed  solution  ;  they  b*  rnixed 
S!l  ^ni^'/-'  e°°^l«  Pl'^ced  in  the  mixture,  when  much  of  the  coloJrXomp"  und 
dw        T^'  to  the  fibre  ;  but,  in  general,  this  mode  of  appTyZ  the 

mordant  is  not  so  eifective.    If,  as  is  usually  said,  the  mordant  enters  into  a  red 

0  wfoS  r'""  '  ''^^  ^°  ^y'^'  application  of  the  morCt  sLuld 
oWislybe  made  in  such  circumstances  as  are  known  to  be  most  favourable  to  the 
combination  taking  place ;  and  this  is  the  principle  of  every  day's  practice  in  thrdye! 

Mordants  are  in  general  found  among  the  metallic  bases  or  oxides ;  whence  they 
might  be  supposed  to  be  very  numerous,  like  the  metols ;  but  as  they  must  unite  the 

01  ^  possessing  a  strong  affinity  for  both  the  colouring-matter  and  the 
organic  fibre,  and  as  the  insoluble  bases  arc  almost  the  only  ones  fit  to  form  insoluble 
combinations,  we  may  thus  perceive  that  their  number  may  be  very  limited.  It  is  well 
known,  that  although  lime  and  magnesia,  for  example,  have  a  considerable  affinity  for 
colounng  particles,  and  form  insoluble  compoimds  with  them,  yet  they  cannot  be  em- 
ployed as  mordants,  because  they  possess  no  affinity  for  the  textile  fibres. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  above  remarks,  that  the  mordant  serves  a  higher  pur- 
pose than  the  mere  bond  of  union  between  the  colour  and  fibre ;  that  it,  in  fact,  consti- 
tutes a  principal  element  in  the  colour.  The  colour  forming  the  dye,  in  the  case 
with  the  logwood  and  tin,  is  not  that  of  hsematoxylin,  the  colouring-matter  of  logwood  • 
but  of  the  compound  formed  between  it  and  tin,  and  thus  logwood,  by  different 
mordant  bases,  gives  a  variety  of  colours,  from  a  grey  to  a  black,  and  from  a  light 
lavender  to  a  deep  purple,  &c.  When  an  organic  colouring-matter  is  imparted  to  any 
fibre  without  the  intervention  of  a  mordant,  it  can  only  produce  one  tint,  which  cannot 
be  varied  except  in  being  light  and  dark. 

Experience  has  proved,  that  of  all  the  bases,  those  which  succeed  best  as  mordants 
are  alumina,  tin,  and  oxide  of  iron. 

Blue-black  dye.—T\\&  mordant  much  employed  in  some  parts  of  Germany  for  this 
dye,  with  logwood,  galls,  sumach,  &c.,  is  Iron-alum,  so  called  on  account  of  its  having 
the  crystalline  form  of  alum,  though  it  contains  no  alumina.  It  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving 78  pounds  of  red  oxide  of  iron  in  117  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid,  diluting  this 
compound  with  water,  adding  to  the  mixture  87  pounds  of  sulphate  of  potash,  evapo- 
rating the  solution  to  the  crystallising  point.  This  potassa-sulphate  of  iron  has  a  fine 
amethyst  colour  when  recently  prepared ;  and  though  it  gets  coated  in  the  air  with  a 
yellowish  crust,  it  is  none  the  worse  on  this  account.  As  a  mordant,  a  solution  of  this 
salt,  in  from  6  to  60  parts  of  water,  serves  to  communicate  and  fix  a  great  variety  of 
uniform  ground  colours,  from  light  grey  to  brown,  blue,  or  jet  black,  with  quercitron, 
galls,  logwood,  sumach,  &c.,  separate  or  combined.  The  above  solution  may  be  use- 
fully modified  by  adding  to  every  10  pounds  of  the  iron-alum,  dissolved  in  8  gallons 
(80  pounds)  of  warm  water,  10  pounds  of  acetate  (sugar)  of  lead,  and  leaA'ing  the 
mixture,  after  careful  stirring,  to  settle.  Sulphate  of  lead  falls,  and  the  oxide  of  iron 
remains  combined  with  the  acetic  acid  and  the  potash.  After  passing  through  the 
aboVe  mordant,  the  cotton  goods  should  be  quickly  dried. 

Colours  of  the  above  class  are,  however,  mostly  insoluble  in  water,  and  have  to  be  dis- 
solved or  extracted  by  an  alkaline  solvent :  and  in  this  state  have  no  affinity  either  for 
the  fibre  or  a  mordant.  Safflower  is  an  instance  of  this  kind ;  the  red  colouring-matter 
of  this  vegetable  is  extracted  by  a  weak  alkaline  lye,  into  which  the  goods  to  be  dyed 
are  afterwards  put ;  and  the  alkali  being  neutralised  by  an  acid,  the  colouring-matter 
is  thus  rendered  insoluble  in  the  liquor,  in  a  state  of  minute  division,  and  is  gradually 
absorbed  by  tlie  fibre,  which  becomes  dyed  of  a  red  colour  in  depth  according  to'  the 
quantity  of  colour  absorbed. 

Indigo  is  another  dye  of  this  sort  requiring  an  alkaline  solvent,  and  not  dyed  with 
mordants.    (See  Dyeing.) 

Tlie  following  remarks  will  illustrate  some  of  the  necessary  requirements  of  a  mor- 
dant, which  should  be  attended  to  by  the  dyer,  in  their  application. 

In  order  that  a  combination  may  result  between  two  bodies,  they  must  not  only  be 
in  contact,  but  they  must  be  reduced  to  their  ultimate  molecules.  The  mordants  tiiat 
are  to  bo  united  with  stuffs  are,  as  we  have  seen,  insoluble  of  themsoh-es,  for  which 
reason  their  particles  must  bo  divided  by  solution  in  an  appropriate  vehicle.  Now 
this  solvent  or  menstruum  will  exert  in  its  own  favour  an  affinity  for  the  mordant, 
which  will  prove,  to  that  extent,  an  obstacle  to  its  attraction  for  the  stuff.  Hence  wo 
must  select  such  solvents  as  have  a  weaker  affinity  for  tlie  mordants  than  the  mordants 
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have  for  the  stuffs.  Of  all  the  acids  -which  can  be  employed  to  dissolve  alumina,  for 
example,  vinegar  is  the  one  which  -will  retain  it  with  least  energy,  for  which  reason 
the  acetate  of  alumina  is  now  generally  substituted  for  alum,  becixuse  the  acetic  acid 
gives  up  the  alumina  with  such  readiness  that  mere  elevation  of  temperature  is  suffi- 
cient to  effect  the  separation  of  these  two  substances.  Before  this  substitution  of  the 
acetate,  alum  alone  was  employed;  but  without  knowing  the  true  reason,  all  the 
French  dyers  preferred  the  alum  of  Kome,  simply  regarding  it  to  be  purest ;  and  it  is 
not  many  years  since  they  have  understood  the  real  grounds  of  this  preference.  This 
alum  has  not,  in  fact,  the  same  composition  as  the  alums  of  France,  England,  and 
Germany,  but  it  consists  chiefly  of  cubic  alum  having  a  larger  proportion  of  base. 
Now  this  extra  portion  of  base  is  held  by  the  sulphuric  acid  more  feebly  than  the 
rest,  and  hence  it  is  more  readily  detached  in  the  form  of  a  mordant.  Nay,  -when  a 
solution  of  cubic  alum  is  heated,  this  redundant  alumina  falls  down  in  the  state  of 
a  subsulphate,  long  before  it  reaches  the  boiling  point.  This  difference  had  not,  how- 
ever, been  recognised,  because  Eoman  alum,  being  usually  soiled  -with  ochre  on  the 
surface,  gives  a  turbid  solution,  whereby  the  precipitate  of  subsulphate  of  alumina 
escaped  observation.  When  the  liquid  was  filtered,  and  crystallised  afresh,  common 
octahedral  alum  alone  was  obtained  ;  whence  it  was  most  erroneously  concluded,  that 
the  preference  given  to  Eoman  alum  was  unjustifiable,  and  that  its  only  superiority 
was  in  being  freer  from  iron.    See  Alum. 

Here  a  remarkable  anecdote  illustrates  the  necessity  of  extreme  caution,  before  we 
venture  to  condemn  from  theory  a  practice  found  to  be  useful  in  the  arts,  or  set  about 
changing  it.  When  the  French  were  masters  in  Eome,  one  of  their  ablest  chemists 
was  sent  thither  to  inspect  the  different  manufactures,  and  to  place  them  upon  a  level 
with  the  state  of  chemical  knowledge.  One  of  the  fabrics,  which  seemed  to  him 
furthest  behindhand,  was  precisely  that  of  alum,  and  he  was  particularly  hostile  to  the 
construction  of  the  furnaces,  in  which  vast  boilers  received  heat  merely  at  their 
bottoms,  and  could  not  be  made  to  boil.  He  strenuously  ad^ased  them  to  be 
modelled  upon  a  plan  of  his  own ;  but,  notwithstanding  his  advice,  which  was  no 
doubt  very  scientific,  the  old  routine  kept  its  ground,  supported  by  utility  and  reputa- 
tion, and  very  fortunately,  too,  for  the  manufacture ;  for  had  the  higher  heat  been 
given  to  the  boilers,  no  more  genuine  cubical  alum  would  have  been  made,  since  it  is 
decomposed  at  a  temperature  of  about  120°  F.,  and  common  octahedral  alum  would 
•alone  have  been  produced.  The  addition  of  a  little  alkali  to  common  alum  brings  it 
into  the  same  basic  state  as  the  alum  of  Eome. 

The  two  principal  conditions,  namely,  extreme  tenuity  of  particles,  and  liberty  of 
action,  being  found  in  a  mordant,  its  operation  is  certain.  But  as  the  combination  to 
be  effected  is  merely  the  result  of  a  play  of  affinity  between  the  solvent  and  the  stuff 
to  be  dyed,  a  sort  of  partition  must  take  place,  proportioned  to  the  mass  of  the  solvent, 
as  well  as  to  its  attractive  force.  Hence  the  stuff  will  retain  more  of  the  mordant 
when  its  solution  is  more  concentrated,  that  is,  when  the  base  diffused  through  it  is 
not  so  much  protected  by  a  large  mass  of  menstruum ;  a  fact  applied  to  very  valuable 
uses  by  the  practical  man.  On  impregnating  in  calico-printing,  for  example,  different 
spots  of  the  same  web  with  the  same  mordant  in  different  degrees  of  concentration, 
there  is  obtained  in  the  dye-bath  a  depth  of  coloiu-  upon  tliese  spots  intense  in  propor- 
tion to  the  strength  of  their  various  mordants.  Thus,  with  the  solution  of  acetate  of 
alumina  in  different  grades  of  density,  and  with  madder,  every  shade  can  be  produced, 
from  the  fullest  red  to  the  lighest  pink ;  and,  with  acetate  of  iron  and  madder,  every 
shade  from  black  to  pale  violet. 

We  hereby  perceive  that  recourse  must  indispensably  be  had  to  mordants  at  different 
stages  of  concentration :  a  circumstance  readily  realised  by  varying  the  proportions  of 
the  watery  vehicle.  _  (See  Oalico-Printing  and  Madder.)  When  these  mordants  are 
to  be  topically  applied,  to  produce  partial  dyes  upon  cloth,  they  must  be  thickened  with 
starch  or  gum,  to  prevent  their  spreading,  and  to  permit  a  sufficient  body  of  them  to 
become  attached  to  the  stuff.  Starch  answers  best  for  the  more  neutral  mordants,  and 
gum  for  the  acidulous ;  but  so  much  of  them  should  never  be  used  as  to  impede  the 
attraction  of  the  mordant  for  the  cloth.  Nor  should  the  thickened  mordants  be  of  too 
desiccative  a  nature,  lest  they  become  hard,  and  imprison  the  chemical  agent  before  it 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  combining  with  the  cloth,  during  the  slow  evaporation  of 
Its  water  and  acid.  Hence  the  mordanted  goods,  in  such  a  case,  should  be  hung  up  to 
dry  in  a  gradual  manner,  and  when  oxygen  is  necessary  to  the  fixation  of  the  base 
they  should  be  largely  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  The  foreman  of  the  factory  ought' 
therefore,  to  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the  minutise  of  chemical  reaction.  In 
cold  and  damp  weather  ho  must  raise  the  temperature  of  his  drying-house,  in  order  to 
command  a  more  decided  evaporation  ;  and  when  the  atmosphere  is  unusually  dry  and 
•warm,  ho  should  add  deliquescent  correctives  to  his  thickening.  But,  supposing  the 
application  of  tho  mordant  and  its  desiccation  to  liavo  been  properly  managed  the 
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operation  is  by  no  moans  comploto ;  nay,  what  remains  to  be  done  is  not  the  least 
mportant  to  success  nor  the  least  delicato  of  execution.    Let  us  bear  i„  n  fnd  tha 
the  mordant  ,s  intended  to  combine  not  only  with  the  organic  fibre,  but  aftei  wurd 
also  with  the  colouring-matter,  and  that,  consequently,  it  must  be  laid  entir  IvWe 
or  scraped  clean  so  to  speak,  that  is,  completely  disengaged  from  aU  foS  subl 
^'X'/^Tr  ""t^  •  obstruct  its  intimate^  Contact  with  t£3ur  J 

matters.  This  is  the  principle  and  the  object  of  two  operations,  to  which  the  namL 
of  dunffinff  and  clearinff  have  been  given.    See  Calico-Printing 

tl,:  Ji''i"'°/'^r*',''PP^r^  '^'^f '  °^       °^°th  were  completely  decomposed,  and 

the  whole  of  Its  base  brought  into  chemical  union  with  it,  a  mere  rinsinp  or  scouring 
in  water  would  suffice  for  removing  tlie  viscid  substances  added  to  it  bat  this  neve? 
happens,  whatsoever  precautions  maybe  taken;  one  portion  of  the  mordant  remains 
untouched,  and  besides  one  part  of  the  base  of  the  portion  decomposed  does  not  enter 
into  combination  with  the  stuff,  but  continues  loose  and  superfluous.  All  these  par- 
tides,  therefore,  must  bo  removed  without  causing  any  injury  to  the  dyes.  If  in  this 
predicament  the  stuff  were  merely  immersed  in  water,  the  free  portion  of  the  mordant 
would  dissolve,  and  would  combine  indiscriminately  ynth  all  the  parts  of  the  cloth  not 
mordanted,  and  which  should  be  carefully  protected  from  such  combination,  as  well  as 
the  action  of  the  dye.  We  must  therefore  add  to  the  scouring-water  some  substance 
that  IS  capable  of  seizing  the  mordant  as  soon  as  it  is  separated  from  the  cloth,  and  of 
tormmg  with  it  an  insoluble  compound ;  by  which  means  we  shall  withdraw  it  from 
the  sphere  of  action,  and  prevent  its  affecting  the  rest  of  the  stuff,  or  interfering  witli 
the  other  dyes.  This  result  is  obtained  by  the  addition  of  cow-dung  to  the  scouring- 
bath :  a  substance  which  contains  a  sufficiently  large  proportion  of  soluble  animal 
matters,  and  of  colouring  particles,  for  absorbing  the  aluminous  and  ferruginous  salts. 
The  heat  given  to  the  dung-bath  accelerates  this  combination,  and  determines  an  in- 
soluble and  perfectly  inert  coagulum. 

_  Thus  the  dung-bath  produces  at  once  the  solution  of  the  thickening  paste  ;  a  more 
intimate  union  between  the  alumina  or  iron  and  the  stuff,  in  proportion  to  its  eleva- 
tion of  temperature,  which  promotes  that  union  ;  an  effectual  subtraction  of  the  unde- 
composed  and  superfluous  part  of  the  mordant,  and  perhaps  a  commencement  of 
mechanical  separation  of  the  particles  of  alumina,  which  are  merely  dispersed  among 
the  flbres  ;  a  separation,  however,  which  can  be  completed  only  by  the  proper  scour- 
ing, which  is  done  by  the  dash-wheel  with  such  agitation  and  pressure  (see  Bleaching) 
as  vastly  facilitate  the  expulsion  of  foreign  particles. 

Before  concluding  this  article,  we  may  say  a  word  or  two  about  astringents,  and 
especially  gall-nuts,  which  have  been  ranked  by  some  writers  among  mordants.  It  is 
rather  difficult  to  account  for  the  part  which  they  play.  Of  course  we  do  not  allude 
to  their  operation  in  the  black  dye,  where  they  give  the  well-knovra  purple-black 
colour  with  salts  of  iron ;  but  to  the  circumstance  of  their  employment  for  a  variety 
of  dyes,  and  also  of  dye-drugs,  as  sapan  and  Brazil-wood,  madder,  and  logwood,  and 
especially  in  the  dye  Adrianople  or  Turkey  red.  All  that  seems  to  be  clearly  estab- 
lished is,  that  the  astringent  principle  or  tannin,  whose  peculiar  nature  in  this 
respect  is  unknown,  combines  like  mordants  with  the  stuffs,  and  fixes  a  greater 
quantity  of  the  base  upon  it,  and  thus  adds  depth  to  the  colour,  as  well  as  certain 
peculiarities  of  tint ;  but  as  this  tannin  has  itself  a  brown  tint,  it  will  not  suit 
for  white  grounds,  though  it  answers  quite  well  for  pink  grounds.  "When  white 
spots  are  desired  upon  a  cloth  prepared  with  oil  and  galls,  they  are  produced  by  an 
oxygenous  discharge,  effected  either  through  chlorine  or  chromic  acid.  See  Caxico- 
Phinting,  and  the  various  Mobdants  there  particularised  under  their  respective 
heads. — J.  N. 

IWCOREEX.    A  stout  woollen  stuff,  whicli  is  chiefly  employed  for  cui-tains. 

MORXirDA  CITRZFOXIA.  This  was  first  imported  into  Glasgow,  from 
India,  some  years  ago.  It  occurs  in  pieces  of  from  2  to  8  centimeters  in  length,  and 
from  5  to  10  millimeters  thick.  Externally  it  is  brown,  internally  yellow :  the  pig- 
ment, or  colouring-matter,  is  exclusively  concentrated  in  the  bark ;  its  colour  is 
orange-yellow,  and  it  has  been  named  morindin. 

The  morindin  is  extracted  from  the  root  by  exhausting  with  boiling  alcohol ;  on 
cooling,  the  colouring-matter  is  deposited  as  an  impure  flocculent  material,  mixed 
with  a  red  substance.  This  crude  material  is  purified  by  repeated  re-crj'stallisation, 
first  from  alcohol  at  60  per  cent.,  and  finally  from  stronger  alcohol  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  Thus  obtained,  the  substance  forms  satin-like,  needle-shaped, 
yellow  crystals.  Morindin  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  readily  in  boiling, 
but  is  deposited,  on  cooling,  as  a  gelatinous  mass.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol 
when  cold,  but  readily  when  boiling,  and  best  in  a  -n^eaker  spirit ;  it  is  insoluble  in 
ether.  The  aqueous  solutions  are  coloured  orange  by  alkalis  ;  liine-  and  baryta-water 
yield  red  precipitates ;  while  acetate  of  load  forms  a  crimson  precipitate ;  a  mixture  of 
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a  few  drops  of  ammonia  added  to  percliloride  of  iron,  causes  a  brown  precipitate  in 
tlie  aqueous  solution;  while  ammoniated  alum  yields  a  reddish-yellow  precipitate. 
Morindin  dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  with  a  deep  purple-rod  colour; 
the  solution,  after  havini^  been  kept  for  24  hours,  yields,  on  addition  of  water,  a 
yoUow  precipitate,  insoluCfte  in  water,  which  re-dissolves  in  ammonia  with  a  violet 
colouracion.  . 

If  submitted  to  the  action  of  heat,  morindin  first  fuses,  and  then  enters  into  ebulli- 
tion, omitting  beautiful  orange-vapours,  which  condense  to  beautiful  red  needle-shaped 
crystals,  insiMuble  in  water,  V\it  soluble  in  alkaline  liquids,  with  a  violet  colour.  This 
substance,  which  Dr.  Anderson  calls  morindin,  seems  to  bo  the  same  as  that  formed 
under  the  influence  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  ammoniacal  solution  of  morindin  yields, 
with  alum,  a  red  lake,  and  gives,  upon  the  addition  of  baryta-water,  a  blue  precipi- 
tate. Morindin  is  dissolved  by  cold  nitric  acid,  and  decomposed  by  that  liquid  at 
boiling  temperature.    See  Aal. 

MOBIIVE.  This  is  the  name  given  by  Gerhardt  to  the  principal  colouring-matter 
of  the  Morns  tinctoria  or  old  fustic,  a  large  tree  which  grows  in  many  parts  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  on  the  American  Continent.  It  is  used  principally  for  dyeing 
woollens  or  silks,  seldom  or  ever  as  a  solitary  colour,  but  as  a  ground-work  for  other 
colours,  as  in  the  dyeing  of  wools  and  silks  black,  in  which  process  it  greatly  improves 
the  black.  It  is  used  with  indigo  to  form  a  green,  and  with  salts  of  iron  to  yield  an 
olive  hue.  The  colouring-matter  was  first  separated  by  Chevreul.  It  is  extracted 
from  the  wood  by  boiling  water,  which,  on  cooling,  when  concentrated,  deposits  it  as 
yellow  crystalline  powder,  which  must  be  purified  by  several  crystallisations.  It  has 
the  composition  C^^H'^O-"  (CH'"©'").  It  possesses  a  sweetish  and  astringent  taste ; 
one  part  dissolves  in  6'4  parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  2-14  parts  of  boiling  water.  The 
solution  is  slightly  acid,  and  precipitates  salts  of  iron  of  a  dark  green  colour ;  with 
salts  of  lead  and  protochloride  of  tin,  it  forms  deep  yellow  precipitates.  It  is  not 
precipitated  by  alum  until  after  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  potash,  when  a  yellow 
lake  is  formed. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  in  the  cold,  forming  a  yellow  solution,  from 
which  it  is  again  precipitated  by  diluting  with  water.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether ;  insolul)le  in  spirits  of  turpentine  and  the  fatty  oils.  Alkalis  deepen  the 
colour  of  its  solutions.    See  Fustic. 

IMCOBIN'G'A.  The  seeds  of  the  Moringa  fterygosperma  have  been  used  for  the 
oil  they  contain.  These  have  been  examined  and  reported  on  by  Mr.  Dugald 
Campbell,  who  says  of  the  oil  they  yield : — '  This  oil  is  the  very  opposite  to  a  dry 
oil,  being  extremely  rich  in  fatty  substances,  and  is  of  specific  gravity  915*60  at 
60°  Fahr.,  water  taken  as  TOGO.  When  it  is  kept  cooled  for  a  short  time  to  44° 
it  becomes  opaque,  from  crystals  of  the  fatty  substances  forming  throughout  it, 
and  it  is  now  very  viscid  and  thick.  In  this  state  it  may  be  heated  up  to  65° 
before  it  assumes  its  original  brightness.  It  is  nearly  tasteless,  and  almost  with- 
out odour.'  This  oil  is  called  Oil  of  Ben,  and  is  much  used  by  watchmakers.  See 
BexV  Oil. 

MOROCCO.    See  Leather, 

MORPHInrz:.  Morphia.  (Morphine,  ^Fr. ;  Mor2)hin,  Gev.)  C^^H'^NO"  +  2  aq. 
(CH'^MTO' .  H^O).  An  organic  base,  contained  (amongst  others)  in  opium.  As  it 
is  the  substance  upon  which  the  sedative  properties  of  opium  depend,  great  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  its  exti-action.  Numerous  processes  have  been  devised  for  the 
purpose ;  but  perhaps  that  of  Gregory  is,  in  facility  and  economy,  as  good  as  any. 
The  aqueous  infusion  is  precipitated  by  chloride  of  calcium  to  remove  the  meconic 
and  sulphuric  acids  present.  The  filtered  fluid  is  evaporated  until  the  hydrochlo- 
rate  of  morphine  crystallises  out,  so  as  to  form  a  nearly  solid  mass,  which  is  then 
strongly  pressed :  the  liquid  exuding  contains  the  colouring-matters  and  several 
alkaloids.  The  pressed  mass  is  crystallised  and  squeezed  repeatedly,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, bleached  with_  animal  charcoal.  The  hydrochlorate,  which  contains  a  little 
codeine,  is  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  and  precipitated  by  ammonia ;  pure  morphia 
precipitates,  and  the  codeine  remains  in  solution.  The  salts  of  morphia  most  em- 
ployed in  medicine  are  the  hydrochlorate,  the  acetate,  and  the  sulphate.  A  solu- 
tion of  five  grains  of  morphia  in  one  ounce  of  water  is  about  the  same  strength  as 
laudanum.  Apor/iorphia  is  a  remarkable  base,  obtained  by  Matthiessen  and  Wright 
by  beating  morphia  for  several  hours  in  a  closed  tube  with  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  may  also  be  prepared,  by  a  similar  method,  from  codeine.  Apomorphia 
dificrs  from  morphia  in  containing  H^O^  (K^O)  less;  its  formula  is  therefore 
C'^H"i\0<  (C>'H"KrO=).  uioiBiore 

MORTAR.  A  mixture  of  lime  with  water  and  sand.  The  sand  used  in 
making  mortar  should  be  sharf—thht  is  angular,  not  round— and  clean— t\i&t  is 
free  from  all  earthy  matter,  or  other  than  siliceous  particles.   Henco  road-scrap'- 
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tngs  always,  as  beiug  a  mixturo  of  sand  and  mud,  and  pU-mnd  eencrallv  ns 
boing  scarcely  ovor  without  a  portion  of  clay,  should  bo  washed  before  thevaro 
used  ;  which  is  seldom  nocossary  with  river-sand,  this  boing  cleaned  by  the  flowing 
water. 

*  I  l^five  ascertained  by  repeated  experiments  that  1  cubic  foot  of  well-ljumed 
chalk-limo  fresh  from  the  kiln,  woigliing  Sf)  lbs.,  when  well  mixed  with  3'-  cubic 
feet  of  good  river-sand,  and  about  1^  cubic  foot  of  water,  produced  above  ,34  cubic 
feet  of  as  good  mortar  as  this  kind  of  lime  is  capable  of  forming.  A  smaller  propor- 
tion of  sand,  such  as  two  parts  to  one  of  lime,  is,  however,  often  used,  which  the 
workmen  generally  prefer;  both  because  it  requires  less  time  and  labour  in  mixing 
which  saves  trouble  to  the  labourers,  and  it  also  suits  the  convenience  of  the  masons 
and  bricklayers  better,  being  what  is  termed  tougher,  that  is,  more  easily  worked  but 
It  does  not  by  any  means  make  such  good  mortar.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sand  bo 
increased  to  mora  than  the  above  proportion  of  3,^,  it  renders  the  mortfir  too  short, 
that  is,  not  plastic  enough  for  use,  and  causes  it  also  to  be  too  friable,  for  excess  of 
sand  prevents  mortar  from  setting  into  a  compact  adhesive  mass.  In  short,  there  is  a 
certain  just  proportion  between  these  two  ingredients  which  produces  the  best  mortar, 
which  I  should  say  ought  not  to  be  less  than  3,  nor  more  than  3^,  parts  of  sand  to 
1  of  lime ;  that  is  when  common  chalk-lime,  or  other  pure  limes,  are  used,  for  diffe- 
rent limes  require  different  proportions.  When  the  proportion  of  sand  to  lime  is 
stated  in  the  above  manner,  which  is  done  by  architects  as  a  part  of  their  specification 
or  general  directions  for  the  execution  of  a  building,  it  is  always  understood,  v.  \\m 
nothing  is  expressed  to  the  contrary,  that  the  parts  are  by  fair  level  measure  of  the 
lime,  and  by  stricken  measiu-e  for  the  sand  ;  and  the  lime  is  to  be  measured  in  lumps, 
in  the  same  state  in  which  it  comes  from  the  kiln,  without  slaking,  or  even  breakino' 
it  into  smaller  pieces.' — Fasley. 

IVZORTiVRf  KYDBAv£xc,  is  the  kind  of  mortar  used  for  building  piers  or 
walls  under  or  exposed  to  water,  such  as  those  of  docks,  &c.  See  Hydeaulic 
Cement. 

IMCOSAIC.  (Mosaique,  Fr. ;  Mosaisch,  Ger.)  There  are  several  kinds  of  mosaic, 
but  all  of  them  consist  in  imbedding  fragments  of  differently-coloured  substances, 
usually  glass  or  stones,  in  a  cement,  so  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  picture.  The 
beautiful  chapel  of  Saint  Lawrence  in  Florence,  which  contains  the  tombs  of  the 
Medici,  has  been  greatly  admired  by  artists  on  account  of  the  vast  multitude  of  pre- 
eioiis  marbles,  jaspers,  agates,  aventurines,  malachites,  &c.,  applied  in  mosaic  upon  its 
walls.  The  detailed  discussion  of  this  subject  belongs  to  a  treatise  upon  the  fine  arts, 
but  the  progress  of  the  invention  is  so  curious  that  some  brief  notice  of  mosaic-work 
in  general  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

When,  with  his  advancing  intelligence,  man  began  to  construct  ornamental  articles 
to  decorate  his  dwelling,  or  to  adorn  his  person,  we  find  him  taking  natural  produc- 
tions, chiefly  from  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  combining  them  in  such  a  manner  as 
will  afford,  by  their  contrasts  of  colour,  the  most  pleasing  effects.  From  this  arose 
the  art  of  mosaic,  which  appears,  in  the  first  instance,  to  have  been  applied  only  to 
the  combination  of  dice-shaped  stones  (tessera)  in  patterns.  This  was  the  opus 
musivuin  of  the  Eomans ;  improving  upon  which,  we  have  the  Italians  introducing 
the  more  elaborate  and  artistic  pietra  dura,  now  commonly  known  as  Florentine 
work.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  treat  of  any  of  the  ancient  forms  of  mosaic-work, 
further  than  it  is  necessary  to  illustrate  the  subject  before  us.  The  opus  tcssclatum 
consisted  of  small  cubes  of  marble,  worked  by  hand  into  simple  geometrical  figures. 
The  opus  sectile  was  formed  of  different  crusts  or  slices  of  marble,  of  which  figures 
and  ornaments  were  made.  The  opus  vermiadatum  was  of  a.  far  higher  order  than 
these :  by  the  employment  of  differently-coloured  marbles,  and,  where  great  bril- 
liancy of  tint  was  required,  by  the  aid  of  gems,  the  artists  produced  imitations  of 
figures,  ornaments,  and  pictures,  the  whole  object  being  portrayed  in  all  its  true 
colours  and  shades. 

The  advance  from  the  opus  vermiculatum  to  the  fine  mosaic-work,  which  had  its 
origin  in  Eome,  and  is,  therefore,  especially  termed  Koman  mosaic,  was  easy;  and 
we  find  this  delicate  manufacture  arising  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence  in  the  city 
where  it  originated,  and  to  which  it  has  been  almost  entirely  confined,  Venice  being 
the  only  city  which  has  attempted  to  compete  with  Eome.  To  this  art-manufactiu:a 
wo  more  especially  direct  attention,  since  a  description  of  it  will  aid  us  in  rendering 
intelligible  the  most  interesting  and  peculiarly  novel  manufacture  of  mosaic  rug-work, 
as  practised  by  the  Messrs.  Crossleys.  Eoman,  and  also  Venetian  enamels,  are  made 
of  small  rods  of  glass,  called  indiscriminately  paste  and  smalt.  In  the  first  place, 
cakes  of  glass  are  manufactured  in  every  variety  of  colour  and  shade  that  are  likely 
to  be  required.  These  cakes  are  drawn  out  into  rods  more  or  loss  attenuated,  as  they 
are  intended  to  be  used  for  finer  or  for  coarser  work,  a  great  number  being  actually 
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threads  of  glass.  These  rods  and  threads  are  kept  in  bundles,  and  arranged  in  sets 
corresponding  to  their  colours,  each  division  of  a  set  presenting  eveiy  desired  shade. 
A  piece  of  ditrk  slate  or  marble  is  prepared,  by  being  hollowed  out  like  a  box,  and 
this  is  filled  with  plaster-of-Paris.  Upon  tliis  plaster  the  pattern  is  drawn  by 
the  artist,  and  the  mosaicisii  proceeds  with  his  work  by  removing  small  squares  of  the 
plaster,  and  filling  in  these  with  pieces  cut  from  the  rods  of  glass.  Gradually,  in  this 
manner,  all  the  plaster  is  removed,  and  a  picture  is  formed  by  the  ends  of  the  Jila- 
mmis  of  coloured  (/lass ;  these  are  carefully  cemented  together  by  a  kind  of  mastic, 
and  polished.  In 'this  way  is  formed,  not  only  those  exquisitely  delicate  mosaics 
which  were,  at  one  time,  very  fashionable  for  ladies'  brooches,  but  tolerably  large 
and  often  highly-artistic  pictures.  Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  mosaic 
landscapes  which  rendered  the  Italian  Court  of  the  Great  Exhibition  so  attractive  ; 
and  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology  will  be  found  a  portrait  of  the  late  Emperor 
of  Eussia,  which  is  a  remarkably  good  illustration  of  mosaic-work  on  a  large  scale. 
"We  may  remark,'  in  passing,  that  the  whole  process  of  glass-mosaic  is  well  illustrated 
in  this  collection. 

The  next  desciiption  of  mosaic-work  requiring  a  word  is  the  manufacture  of 
Tunbridge.  The  wood-mosaics  of  Tunbridge  are  formed  of  rods  of  wood,  varying  in 
colour,  laid  one  upon  the  other,  and  cemented  together,  so  that  the  pattern,  as  with  the 
glass-mosaics,  is  produced  by  the  ends  of  the  rods. 

MOSAIC  GOIiS.  For  the  composition  of  this  peculiar  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc, 
called  also  Or-molu,  Messrs.  Parker  and  Hamilton  obtained  a  patent  in  November 
1826.  Equal  quantities  of  copper  and  zinc  are  to  be  '  melted  at  the  lowest  tempera- 
ture that  copper  will  fuse,'  which,  being  stirred  together  so  as  to  produce  a  perfect 
admixture  of  the  metals,  a  further  quantity  of  zinc  is  added  in  small  portions,  until 
the  alloy  in  the  melting-pot  becomes  of  the  colour  required.  If  the  temperature  of  the 
copper  be  too  high,  a  portion  of  the  zinc  will  fly  off  in  vapour,  and  the  result  will  be 
merely  spelter  or  hard  solder ;  but  if  the  operations  be  carried  on  at  as  low  a  heat 
as  possible,  the  alloy  will  assume  first  a  brassy-yellow  colour ;  then,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  small  portions  of  zinc,  it  will  take  a  piu-ple  or  violet  hue,  and  will  ultimately 
become  perfectly  white,  which  is  the  appearance  of  the  proper  compound  in  its  fused 
state.  This  alloy  may  be  poured  into  ingots  ;  but  as  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  its 
character  when  re-melted,  it  should  be  cast  directly  into  the  figured  moulds.  The 
patentees  claim  exclusive  right  of  compounding  a  metal  consisting  of  from  62  to  55 
parts  of  zinc,  out  of  100. 

Mosaic  gold,  the  aunm  mttsivim  of  the  old  chemists,  is  a  sulphuret  of  tin.  See 

AXLOYS. 

moSAXC  'WOOXi-'WORK.  There  is  no  branch  of  manufacture  which  is  of 
a  more  curious  character  than  the  mosaic  wool-work  of  the  Messrs.  Crossleys  of 
Halifax. 

By  referring  to  the  article  Mosaic  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how 
a  block  of  wood,  which  has  been  constructed  of  hundreds  of  lengths  of  coloured 
specimens,  will,  if  cut  transversely,  produce  a  great  number  of  repetitions  of  the 
original  design.^  Suppose,  when  wo  look  at  the  transverse  section  presented  by  the 
end  of  a  Tunbridge  block,  we  see  a  very  accurately-formed  geometric  pattern  ;  this 
is  rendered  perfectly^ smooth,  and  a  slab  of  wood  is  glued  to  it.  When  the  adhesion 
is  secure,  as  in  a  piece  of  veneering  for  ordinary  cabinet-work,  a  very  thin  slice  is 
cut  off  by  means  of  a  circular  saw,  and  then  we  have  the  pattern  presented  to  us  in  a 
state  which  admits  of  its  being  fashioned  into  any  article  which  may  be  desired  by 
the  cabinet-inaker.  In  this  way,  from  one  block,  a  very  large  number  of  slices  can 
be  cut  off,  every  one  of  them  presenting  exactly  the  same  design.  If  lengths  of 
worsted  are  substituted  for  those  of  glass  or  of  wood,  it  will  bo  evident  that  the  result 
will  be  in  many  respects  similar.  By  a  process  of  -  this  kind  the  mosaic  rugs— with 
very  remarkable  copies  from  the  works  of  some  of  our  best  artists— are  produced.  In 
connection  with  this  manufactitte,  a  few  words  on  the  origin  of  this  kind  of  work  will 
not  be  out  of  place. 

The  tapestries  of  Franco  have  been  long  celebrated  for  the  artistic  excellence  of 
the  designs,  and  for  the  brilliancy  and  permanence  of  the  colours.  These  origi- 
nated in  France,  about  the  time  of  Henry  IV..  and  the  manufacture  was  much 
patronised  by  that  monarch  and  his  minister  Sully.  Louis  XIV.  and  Colbert,  how- 
ever, were  the  great  patrons  of  the  beautiful  productions  of  the  loom.  The  minister 
of  Louis  bought  from  the  brothers  Gobelins  their  manui'actory,  and  transformed  it 
into  a  royal  establishment,  under  the  title  of  Le  Teinturier  Parfait.  A  work  was 
published  in  1746  in  which  it  was  seriously  told  that  the  dyes  of  the  Gobelins 
had  acquired  such  superiority  that  their  contemporaries  attributed  the  talent  of  these 
celebrated  artists  to  a  paction  which  one  or  the  other  of  them  had  made  with  the 
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In  the  Gobelins  and  Bcauvais  tapestry  wo  have  examples  of  the  most  artistic  pro- 
ductions, executed  with  a  mechanical  skill  of  the  highest  order,  when  wo  consider  the 
material  in  which  tho  work  is  executed.  The  method  of  manufacture,  involviug 
artistic  power  on  tho  part  of  tho  workman,  great  manipulatory  skill,  and' the  exp»ii- 
ditui-o  of  much  time,  necessarily  removes  thoso  productions  from  tiie  roach  of  any  but 
tho  wealthy.  Various  attempts  have  boon  made,  from  time  to  time,  to  produce  a 
textile  fabric  whicli  should  equal  those  tapestries  in  beauty,  and  which  should  bo  sold 
to  tho  public  at  much  lower  prices.  None  of  theso  appear  to  have  been  successful, 
until  the  increasing  applications  of  india-rubber  pointed  to  a  plan  by  which  high 
artistic  oxcellonco  might  bo  combined  with  moderate  cost.  In  Berlin,  and  subse- 
quently in  Paris,  plans  (in  most  respects  similar  to  tho  plan  we  aro  about  to  describe) 
woro  tried,  but  in  neither  instance  with  complete  success.  Of  course,  thero  cannot 
now  bo  many  of  our  readers  who  have  not  been  attracted  by  the  many  life-liko  repre- 
sentations of  lions  and  dogs  which  have  for  the  last  few  years  been  exhibited  in  the 
carpet-warehouses  of  tho  metropolis,  and  other  large  cities.  While  we  admit  the 
perfection  of  tho  manufacture,  wo  aro  compelled  to  remark  that  the  designs  which 
have  been  chosen  are  not  such  as  appear  to  us  to  bo  quite  appropriate,  when  we  con- 
sider tho  purposes  for  which  a  rug  is  intended.  However,  from  their  very  attractive 
character  and  moderate  cost,  those  rugs  find  a  largo  number  of  purchasers,  by  whom 
they  are  doubtless  greatly  admired.  It  will,  however,  be  obvious  to  our  readers,  that 
they  are  not  consistent  with  the  principles  of  design,  and  that  there  is  a  want  of  con- 
sistency  in  tho  idea  of  treading  upon  the  '  monarch  of  tho  forest,'  copied  with  that 
remarkable  life-likeness  which  distinguishes  the  productions  of  Sir  Edwin  Landseer; 
or  in  placing  one's  feet  in  the  midst  of  dogs  or  of  poultry,  when  the  resemblances 
are  sufficiently  striking  to  impress  you  with  the  idea  that  the  dogs  will  bark  and  that 
the  cock  will  crow.  We  believe  that  less  picturesque  subjects,  in  accordance  with  the 
law — which  we  conceive  to  be  the  true  one — which  gives  true  beauty  only  to  that 
which  is,  in  its  applications,  consistent  and  harmonious,  would  be  yet  greater  fa- 
vourites than  those  rugs  now  manufactured  by  the  Messrs.  Crossleys.  And  amidst 
the  amount  of  good  which  these  excellent  men  are  doing  to  all  who  come  within 
their  influence,  we  are  certain  they  might,  with  tho  means  at  their  command,  in- 
troduce an  arrangement  of  colours  which  might  delight  by  their  harmonious  blend- 
ing, and  a  system  of  designs  which,  pure  and  consistent,  should  ever  charm  the  eye, 
withoiit  attempting  to  deceive  either  it,  or  any  of  tho  senses.  Every  attempt  to  ad- 
vance the  taste  of  a  people  is  worthy  of  all  honour ;  and  having  the  j)Ower,  as  the 
manufacturers  of  the  mosaic  rugs  have,  of  producing  works  of  the  highest  artistic  ex- 
cellence, we  should  be  rejoiced  to  see  them  employing  that  power  to  cultivate  amongst 
all  classes  a  correct  perception  of  the  true  and  the  beautiful. 

With  these  remarks  we  proceed  to  a  description  of  the  manufacture. 

Every  lady  who  has  devoted  herself  for  a  season,  when  it  was  the  fashion  to  do  so, 
to  Berlin  wool-work,  will  appreciate  the  importance  of  a  careful  arrangement  of  all 
the  coloured  worsteds  which  are  to  be  used  in  tho  composition  of  her  design.  Here, 
where  many  hundreds  of  colours,  combinations  of  colours,  and  shades  aro  required, 
in  great  quantities  and  in  long  lengths,  the  utmost  order  is  necessary ;  and  the  system 
adopted  in  this  establishment  is  in  this  respect  excellent.  We  have,  for  example, 
grouped  under  each  of  the  primary  colours,  all  the  tints  of  each  respective  colour  that 
tho  dyer  can  produce,  and  between  each  large  division  the  mixtures  of  colour  pro- 
ducing the  neutral  tones,  and  the  interblending  shades  wliich  may  be  required  to  copy 
the  artist  with  fidelity.  Skeins  of  worsted  thus  arranged  are  ever  ready  for  the 
English  mosaioisti  in  rug-work.  Such  is  the  material.  Now  to  describe  tho  manner 
of  proceeding.  In  the  first  place  an  artist  is  employed  to  copy,  of  tho  exact  size  re- 
quired for  the  rug,  a  work  of  Landseer's,  or  any  other  master,  which  may  be  selected 
for  the  purpose.  Although  tho  process  of  copying  is  in  this  case  mechanical,  con- 
siderable skill  is  required  to  produce  the  desired  result.  This  will  be  familiar  to  all 
who  have  observed  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  Berlin  wool-work  patterns. 
Tho  picture  being  completed,  it  is  ruled  over  in  squares,  each  of  about  twelve  inches. 
Theso  are  again  interruled  with  small  squares,  which  correspond  with  the  threads  of 
which  the  finished  work  is  to  consist.  This  original  being  completed,  it  is  copied 
upon  lined  paper  by  girls  who  aro  trained  to  the  work,  each  girl  having  a  square  of 
about  twelve  inches  to  work  on.  These  are  the  copies  which  go  into  the  manu- 
factory. A  square  is  given  to  a  young  woman  whoso  duty  it  is  to  match  all  the  colours 
in  wool.  This  is  a  task  of  great  delicacy,  requiring  a  very  fine  appreciation  of  colour. 
It  becomes  necessary  in  many  cases  to  combine  two  threads  of  wool,  especially  to 
produce  tho  neutral  tints.  It  is  very  interesting  to  observe  tho  care  with  which  every 
variety  of  colour  is  matched.  The  skeins  of  worsted  aro  taken,  and  a  knot  or  knob 
being  formed  so  as  to  increase  the  quantity  of  coloured  surface,  it  is  brought  down 
on  the  coloured  picture ;  and  whon  the  right  shades  have  been  selected,  they  are 
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numbered,  and  a  corresponding  system  of  numbers  are  put  on  the  pattern.  In  ma,ny 
of  the  rugs  one  hundred  colours  are  employed.  The  selector  of  colours  works  under 
the  gnidance  of  a  master,  who  was  in  this  case  a  German  gentleman,  and  to  ins 
obliging  and  painstiiking  kindness  we  are  much  indebted.  Without  his  very  exact 
description  of  every  stage  of,  the  process,  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  render 
this  rare  mosaic-work  intelligible  to  our  readers.  "When  all  the  coloured  wools  have 
been  selected,  they  are  handed,  with  the  patterns,  to  young  women,  who  are  termed 
the  'mistresses  of  a  frame,'  each  one  having  under  her  charge  three  little  girls. 

The  '  frame '  consists  of  three  iron  stands,  the  two  extreme  ones  being  about  200 
inches  apart,,  and  the  other  exactly  in  the  middle.  These  stands  are  made  of  stout 
cast  iron,  and  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two  bowed  legs,  with  two  cross  pieces  of  iron, 
one  at  the  top  of  the  legs,  and  the  other  about  fifteen  inches  below,  the  space  between 
them  being  tnat  which  is  to  be  occupied  by  the  threads  of  wool  which  are  to  form  the 
required  square  block" of  wool.  These  frames  are  united  together  by  means  of  cast- 
iron  tubes,  running  from  end  to  end.  The  observer  is  struck  with  the  degree  of 
strength  which  ha'S  been  given  to  these  frames.  It  appears  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
merefy  holding  together  a  few  threads  of  wool,  a  much  slighter  frame  might  have  been 
employed ;  and.  we  certainly  were  surprised  when  we  were  informed  that,  at  first, 
many  frames  were  broken,  and  that  they  were  compelled  to  have  the  stronger  ones  at 
present  in  use.  The  cause  of  this  will  be  obvious,  when  we  have  proceeded  a  little 
further  with  our  description.  At  one  end  of  these  frames  sits  the  '  mistress,'  with  a 
stand  before  her,  on  which  the  pattern  allotted  to  her  is  placed,  and  a  vertical  frame, 
over  which  the  long  coloured  worsteds  are  arranged.  By  the  side  of  this  young 
woman  sits  a  little  girl,  who  receives  each  worsted  from  the  mistress,  and  hands  it  to 
one  of  two  children,  who  are  on  either  side  of  the  frame. 

Commencing  at  one  corner  of  the  pattern,  a  thread  is  selected  of  the  required 
colour,  and  handed  to  the  first  girl,  who  pajsses  it  to  the  second,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
fasten  it  to  a  stiff,  but  slight  bar  of  steel,  about  half  an  inch  in  width,  which  passes 
from  the  upper  to  the  under  bar  of  the  frame.  The  third  girl  receives  the  thread,  and 
carries  it  to  the  lower  end  of  the  frame,  and  fastens  it  to  a  similar  bar  of  steel  at  that 
end.  The  length  of  each  thread  of  worsted  is  rather  more  than  200  inches.  It  is 
well  known  that  twisted  wool  does  not  lie  quite  straight  without  some  force  is  ap- 
plied to  it ;  and  of  course  the  finished  pattern  would  be  incomplete,  if  all  the  threads 
did  not  observe  the  truest  parallelism  to  each  other.  To  effect  this,  a  stretching  force 
equal  to  four  pounds  is  required  to  every  thread.  The  child  who  carries  the  thread, 
therefore,  pulls  the  worsted  with  this  degree  of  force,  and  fastens  it  over  the  steel  bar. 
Every  block,  forming  a  foot-square  of  rug-work,  consists  of  fifty  thousand  threads  ; 
therefore,  since  every  thread  pulls  upon  the  frame  with  a  force  equal  to  four  pounds, 
there  is  a  direct  strain  to  the  extent  of  250,000  pounds  upon  the  frame.  When  this  is 
known,  our  surprise  is  no  longer  excited  at  the  strengtli  of  the  iron-work ;  indeed,  the 
bars  of  hardened  steel,  set  edgeways,  were  evidently  bent  by  the  force  exerted. 

Thread  after  thread,  in  this  way,  the  work  proceeds,  every  tenth  thread  being 
marked  by  haying  a  piece  of  white  thread  tied  to  it.  By  this  means,  if  the  foreman, 
when  he  examines  the  work,  finds  that  an  error  has  been  committed,  he  is  enabled  to 
have  it  corrected  by  removing  only  a  few  of  the  threads,  instead  of  a  great  number, 
which  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  system  of  marking  had  not  been  adopted. 

This  work,  requiring  much  care,  does  not  proceed  with  much  rapidity,  and  the 
constant  repetition  of  all  the  same  motions  through  a  long  period  would  become  ex- 
ceedingly monotonous,  especially  as  talking  cannot  be  allowed,  because  the  attention 
would  be  withdrawn  from  the  task  in  hand.  Singing  has  therefore  been  encouraged, 
and  it  is  exceedingly  pleasing  to  see  so  many  young,  happy,  and  healthy  faces  per- 
forming a  clean  and  easy  task,  in  unison  with  some  song,  in  which  they  all  take  a  part. 
Harmonious  arrangements  of  colour  are  produced,  under  the  cheerful  influence  of  har- 
monious sounds.  Yorkshire  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  choristers,  and  some  of 
the  voices  wnich  wo  heard  in  the  room  devoted  to  the  construction  of  the  wool- 
mosaics  bore  evidence  of  this  natural  gift,  and  of  a  considerable  degree  of  cultivation. 

The  block,'  as  it  is  called,  is  eventually  completed.  This,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  is  about  a  foot  square,  and  it  is  200  inches  long.  Being  bound,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  disturbance  of  any  of  the  threads,  the  block  is  cut  by  means  of  a  very  sharp 
knife  into  ten  parts,  so  that  each  division  will  have  a  depth  of  about  20  inches. 
Hearth-rugs  are  ordinarily  about  eight  feet  long,  by  about  two  feet  wide,  often,  how- 
eycr,  varying  from  these  dimensions.  Supposing,  however,  this  to  represent  the  usual 
size,  twelve  blocks,  from  as  many  different  frames,  are  placed  in  a  box,  with  the  threads 
in  a  vertical  position,  so  that,  looking  down  upon  the  ends,  we  see  the  pattern.  These 
threads  are  merely  sustained  in  their  vertical  order  by  their  juxtaposition.  Each  box 
uicroforo,  will  contain  800,000  threads.  The  rug  is  now,  so  far  as  the  construction  of  the 
pattern  g required,  completed;  and  the  cost  of  producing  the  'block,'  of  200  inches  in 
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depth,  eight  foot  iu  length,  and  two  feet  wido,  including  the  cost  of  -wool,  and  the  pay- 
ment for  labour,  is  little  Bhoi;t  of  800/.  When,  however,  it  is  known  tliat  these  thrttuls 
are  subsequently  cut  into  tho  length  required  to  form  tlie  rug,  and  that  these  lengths 
lire  but  the  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  depth,  it  will  be  e\1dent  that  the  number  of 
these  beautiful  carpets  which  can  thus  be  obtained  renders  tlie  manufacture  fairl  v  re- 
numerative,  Tho  boxes  into  wliich  the  rugs  are  pbicod  are  fixed  on  wlieels,  and  they 
have  moveable  bottoms,  the  object  of  which  will  be  presently  understood.  From  tlio 
upper  part  of  the  immense  building  devoted  to  carpet  manufacture,  iu  which  this 
mosaic  rug-work  is  carried  on,  we  descend  wiLli  our  rug  to  the  basement  story.  Hero 
wo  find,  iu  the  first  place,  steam  chests,  in  which  india-rubber  is  dissolved  in  cam- 
phine.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  observe  that  camphino  is  actually  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine, carefully  rectified,  and  deprived  of  much  of  its  smell,  by  being  distilled  from 
either  potash  or  soda.  Eecently-prepared  carnphine  has  but  little  of  the  terebinthi- 
nous  odoin-,  but  if  it  is  kept  long,  and  especililly  if  it  is  exposed  to  the  air,  it  again 
acquires,  with  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  its  original  smell.  This  is  of  course  avoided 
in  tho  manufacture  of  such  an  article  as  an  hearth-rug  as  much  as  possible.  The 
camphine  is  used  as  fresh  as  possible,  and  in  it  the  indiit-rubber  is  dissolved,  until  we 
have  a  fluid  about  the  consistence  of,  and  in  appearance  like,  carpenter's  glue. 

In  an  adjoining  room  were  numerous  boxes,  each  one  containing  the  rug-work  in 
some  of  the  stages  of  manufacture.  It  must  now  be  remembered  that  each  box  re- 
presents a  completed  rug — the  upper  ends  of  tho  thread  being  shaved  off,  to  present 
as  smooth  a  surface  as  possible.  In  every  stage  of  the  process  now  all  damp  must 
be  avoided,  as  wool,  like  all  other  porous  bodies,  has  a  tendency  to  absorb  and  retain 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere.  The  boxes,  therefore,  are  placed  in  heated  chambers, 
and  they  remain  there  until  all  moistiu^e  is  dispelled  ;  when  this  is  effected,  a  layer  of 
india-rubber  solution  is  laid  over  the  surface,  care  being  taken  in  tho  application 
that  every  thread  receives  the  proper  qiiantity  of  the  caoutchouc ;  this  is  dried  in  the 
warm  chamber,  and  a  second  and  a  third  coat  is  given  to  tlio  fibres.  While  the  last 
coat  is  being  kept  iu  the  warm  chamber,  free  from  all  dust,  sufficiently  long  to  dis- 
sipate some  of  the  camphine,  the  surface  on  which  the  rug  is  to  be  placed  receives 
similar  treatment.  In  some  cases  ordinary  carpet  canvas  only  is  employed ;  iu 
others,  a  rug  made  by  weaving  in  the  ordinary  manner  is  employed,  so  that  either 
side  of  the  rug  can  be  turned  u-p  in  the  room  iu  which  it  is  placed.  However  this 
may  be,  both  surfaces  are  properly  covered  with  soft  caoutchouc,  and  the  'backing'  is 
carefully  placed  on  the  ends  of  worsted  forming  the  rug  in  the  box.  By  a  scraping 
motion,  the  object  of  which  is  to  remove  all  air-bubbles,  the  union  is  perfectly 
effected  ;  it  is  then  placed  aside  for  some  little  time,  to  secure  by  rest  that  absolute 
union  of  parts  between  the  two  india-rubber  surfaces  which  is  necessary.  Tho 
separation  of  the  two  parts  is  after  this  attended  with  the  utmost  difficulty ;  the  worsted 
may  bo  broken  by  a  forcible  pull,  but  it  cannot  be  removed  from  the  india-rubber.  Tho 
next  operation  is  that  of  cutting  off  the  rug;  for  this  purpose  a  very  admirable,  but  a 
somewhat  formidable  machine  is  required.  It  is  in  principle,  a  circular  knife,  of 
twelve-feet  diameter,  mounted  horizontally,  which  is  driven  by  steam-power,  at  tho 
rate  of  170  revolutions  in  a  minute. 

The  rug  in  its  box  is  brought  to  the  required  distance  above  the  edge  of  the  box 
by  screwing  up  the  bottom.  The  box  is  then  placed  on  a  rail,  and  connected  with  a 
tolerably  fine  endless  screw.  The  machine  being  in  motion,  the  box  is  carried  by  tho 
screw  under  the  knife,  and  by  the  rapid  circular  motion,  tho  knife  having  a  razor-like 
edge,  a  very  clean  cut  is  effected.  As  soon  as  the  rug  is  cut  off  to_  the  extent  of  a 
few  inches,  it  is  fastened  by  hooks  to  strings  which  wind  over  cylinders,  and  thus 
raise  the  rug  as  regularly  as  it  is  cut.  This  goes  on  until  the  entire  rug  is  cut  off  to 
tho  thickness  of  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch.  The  other  portion  in  the  box  is  now 
ready  to  receive  another  coating,  and  the  application  of  another  surface,  to  form  a 
second  rug,  and  so  on,  until  about  one  thousand  rugs  are  cut  from  the- block  prepared 
as  wo  have  described. 

laoSS  AGiLTX:,  or  jaoCSA  STONE.  A  variety  of  chalcedony  enclosing 
dendritic  or  moss-liko  markings  of  an  opaque  brownish-yellow  colour,  wliich  are  pro- 
duced by  oxide  of  manganese  or  iron.    It  was  the  dendrachates  of  tho  ancients.  _ 

IVXOTHER-OF-PSARXi  {Nacre  de  Perles,  Fr. ;  Perloimuiter,  Ger.)  is  tho 
liard,  silvery,  brilliant  internal  layor  of  several  kinds  of  shells,  particularly  oysters, 
which  is  often  variegated  -svith  changing  purple  and  azure  colours.  The  large  oysters 
of  the  Indian  seas  alone  secrete  this  coat  of  sufficient  thickness  to  render  their  shells 
available  to  tho  purposes  of  manufactures.  The  genus  of  shell-fish  called  Pcutadtna 
furnishes  the  finest  pearls,  as  well  as  mother-of-pearl;  it  is  fouiul  in  greatest  per- 
fection round  the  coasts  of  Ceylon,  near  Ormus  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  at  Cape  Comorin, 
and  among  some  of  tho  Australian  seas.  Tlie  brilliant  hues  of  raother-of-poni  l  cto 
Hot  depend  upon  the  natui-e  of  the  substance,  but  upon  its  structure.    The  microscopic 
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\n.nukles  or  furrows  -which  ruu  across  the  surface  of  every  slice  act  iipon  the  reflected 
light  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  chromatic  ciFcct ;  for  Sir  David  Brewster  has 
shown  that  if  we  take  with  very  fine  black  wax,  or  with  the  fusible  alloy  of  D'Arcet, 
impression  of  mothor-of-poarl,  it  will  possess  the  iridescent  appearance.  Mother- 
of-peafl  is  very  delicate  to  work,  but  it  may  be  fashioned  by  saws,  files,  and  drills, 
witli  the  aid  sometimes  of  a  corrosive  acid,  such  as  the  dilute  Bulp.hiu'ie  or  muriatic ; 
and  it  is  polished  by  colcothar  of  vitriol. 

MOTHER-WilTER  is  the  name  of  the  liquid  which  remains  after  all  the  salts 
tliat  will  re^ilarly  crystallise  have  been  extracted,  by  evaporation  and  cooling,  from 
any  saline  solution. 

MOirXiDS,  EXiASTIC.  Being  much  engaged  in  taking  casts  from  anatomical 
preparations,  Mr.  Douglas  Fox,  surgeon,  Derby,  found  great  difficulty,  principally 
with  hard  bodies,  which,  when  undercut,  or  having  considerable  overlaps,  did  not 
admit  of  the  removal  of  moulds  of  the  ordinary  kind,  except  with  injury.  These  diffi- 
culties suggested  to  him  the  use  of  elastic  moulds,  which,  giving  way  as  they  were 
withdrawn  from  complicated  parts  would  return  to  their  proper  shape ;  and  he  ulti- 
mately succeeded  in  making  such  moulds  of  glue,  which  not  only  relieved  him  from 
all  liis  difficulties,  but  were  attended  with  great  advantages,  in  consequence  of  the 
small  number  of  pieces  into  which  it  was  necessary  to  di\'ide  the  mould. 

The  body  to  be  moulded,  previously  oiled,  niust  be  secured  one  inch  above  the 
surface  of  a  board,  and  then  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  clay,  about  an  inch  distant  from 
its  sides.  The  clay  must  also  extend  rather  higher  than  the  contained  body :  into 
this  warm  melted  glue,  as  thiclc  as  possible  so  that  it  mil  run,  is  to  be  poured  so  as  to 
completely  cover  the  body  to  be  moulded :  the  glue  is  to  remain  till  cold,  when  it  will 
liave  set  into  an  elastic  mass,  just  such  as  is  required. 

Having  removed  the  clay,  the  glue  is  to  be  cut  into  as  many  pieces  as  may  be 
necessary  for  its  removal,  either  by  a  sharp-pointed  knife,  or  by  having  placed  threads 
in  the  requisite  situations  of  the  body  to  be  moulded,  which  may  be  drawn  away 
when  the  glue  is  set,  so  as  to  cut  it  out  in  any  direction. 

The  portions  of  the  glue-mould  having  been  removed  from  the  original,  are  to  be 
placed  together  and  bound  round  by  tape. 

In  some  instances  it  is  well  to  run  small  wooden  pegs  through  the  portions  of  glue 
so  as  to  keep  them  exactly  in  their  proper  positions.  If  the  mould  be  of  considerable 
size,  It  IS  better  to  let  it  be  bouud  witli  moderate  tightness  upon  a  board  to  prevent 
It  bending  whilst  in  use:  having  done  as  above  described,  the  plaster-of-Paris  as 
m  common  casting,  is  to  be  poured  into  the  mould,  and  left  to  set.  ' 

In  many  instances  wax  may  also  be  cast  in  glue,  if  it  is  not  poured  in  whilst  too 
Jiot ;  as  the  w;ax  cools  so  rapidly  when  applied  to  the  cold  glue,  that  the  sharpness 
ot  tiie  impression  is  not  injured. 

Glue  has  been  described  as  succeeding  well  where  the  elastic  mould  is  alone  aiD- 
plicable;  but  many  modifications  are  admissible.  When  the  moulds  are  not  used 
soon  after  being  made,  treacle  should  be  previously  mixed  with  the  glue  (as  emploved 
by  printers),  to  prevent  It  becoming  hard.  ^  ^ 

The  description  thus  given  is  mth  reference  to  moulding  those  bodies  which  cannot 
be  so  done  by  any  other  than  an  elastic  mould ;  but  glue  moulds  will  be  found  greatly 
to  faci  itate  casting  m  many  departments,  as  a  mould  may  be  frequently  taken  by  this 

°'         P'^'""'  ^^'""^^  ^^"^I'l'  °^       other  principle,  require  manV 
MOUWTAllir  BITJE.    Blue  copper  ore.    See  Copper  equirenmnj. 

MOUITTAIOT  CORK.    A  form  of  asbestus.    See  Asbestos 

GREEN.  Malachite,  or  gi-een  carbonate  of  copper.  See  Copper 
MOUWTAm  IE  ATHER.    Asbestus  is  so  called  when  it  is  so  intkaced  thS 
fibrous  structure  is  not  apparent.    See  Asbestus  luceriacea  tnat  the 

MMESTONE.  A  term  commonly  applied  to  the  carboniferous 
hmestone,  on  account  of  its  masses  forming  some  of  our^  finest  mountain  sLneryS 
S 'oVsT™?'  '""'"^  "^^^     "'^^^'^  coal-formations.    See  c'^^l 

IttOlTWTAIN-  SOAP  (Savo7i  de  onontaanc,  Er  •  Berntriff   Om.  ^       „  4.  i 
^neral,  soft  to  the  touch,,  wliich  assumes  a  lustfe          k^b  d  Sd'fa  Ist 

8    .,    o7^T-  '  ""l  alumina  26-5,  water  20-5,  oxil  of  iron 

\     "  ^'LJ^  ^""^^^  alternating  with  dilFerent  sorts  of  clay  in  tho  S/?^ 

Sit"  "  ^'^^       ''''  i-properreon?ou^^^^ 

In  ACI»  (Acid  mucique,  Fr. ;  Schleimsdure,  Gev.)  is  the  samo  no  fi, 

lactic  acid  of  Scheele,  and  maybe  obtained  by  digesting  one  mrhTJ^  ^ 
nif^nr-of-milk,  or  pectic  acid,  wilh  twice  or  thrice  thS^^llLf  S^tl  add"  Vf 

«»uci»AOB  IS  a  solution  in  water  of  gummy  matter  of  any  kind 
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ncVX'FXiS  is  the  eartlionware  case  or  box,  in  tlie  assay  furnaces,  for  receiving  the 
cupels,  and  protecting  them  from  being  disturbed  by  the  fuel.    See  Assay. 

MITKBERRY  OXXi.  A  flavouring  essence  introduced  by  Mr.  Condy,  ■whicli 
■  consists  chiefly  of  suberic  ether.    See  Subeuic  Acid. 

MirXiBERRY  PAPER.  The  liroussonctia  jmpyrifcra ;  tlio  inner  bark  of  this 
species  is  used  in  China  for  the  i^reparation  of  a  kind  of  paper,  and  in  Polynesia  for 
tlio  production  of  a  peculiar  cloth. 

MTTIiBERRY  TREE.  The  Morus  nigra  is  the  common  mulberry,  and  M.  alba 
tlie  white  mulberry.  The  leaves  of  both  species  are  used  for  feeding  silkworms. 
nXtf^E.  A  machine  for  spinning  cotton.  See  Coiton  Spinning. 
IVXiriiHOTTSE  BXiITE.  The  name  given  to  one  of  the  aniline  colours  prepared  by 
Gros,  Renaud,  and  SchaefFer,  of  Mulhouse.  It  is  formed  by  boiling  the  solution  of 
rosanilino  salt  (nitrate  is  generally  used)  with  a  solution  of  gum-lac  and  carbonate 
of  sodium.    See  Aniline. 

IMCITIMC.    A  malt  liquor  made  in  Brunswick  with  wheat  meal  and  oat  and  bean  meal. 
IMtTTITDXC  is  the  name  of  iron  or  arsenical  pyrites  among  Cornish  miners. 
MOTTGO  (sometimes  also  termed  Shoddy)  is  the  artificial  wool  formed  by  tearing 
to  pieces,  and  completely  disintegrating  old  woollen  cloths  or  garments,  or  even  pieces 
of  new  cloth,  such  as  tailor's  clippings. 

IWCVM'TEET  or  East  Indian  madder,  the  liubia  Munjista.  See  Maddek.  ■ 
mxVM'jrxSTXII'E.  An  orange  colouring-matter  contained  together  with  purpurine  in 
munjeet.  This  colouring-matter  has  been  so  thoroughly  investigrated  by  Dr.  Stenhouse, 
that  it  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  his  own  words.  His  paper  in  the '  Proceedings 
of  the  Eoyal  Society  of  London,'  vol.  xii.  p.  633,  is  entitled  '  Preliminary  Notice  of  an 
Examination  of  Rubia  Munjista,  the  East  Indian  Madder,  or  Munjeet  of  commerce  : ' 
'  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  while  few  vegetable  substances  have  been  so  frequently 
and  carefully  examined  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  chemists  as  the  root  of  the 
Eubia  tinctorum  or  ordinary  madder,  the  liubia  Munjista  or  munjeet,  which  is  so 
extensively  cultivated  in  India,  and  employed  as  a  dye-stuff,  has  been,  comparatively 
speaking,  very  much  overlooked,  never  having  been  subjected,  apparently,  to  anything 
but  a  very  cursory  examination. 

'From  some  incidental  notices  of  munjeet  in  Persoz  and  similar  writers,  and  a  few 
experiments  which  I  made  some  years  ago,  I  was  led  to  suspect  that  the  colouring- 
matters  in  munjeet,  though  similar,  are  by  no  means  identical  with  those  of  ordinary 
madder,  and  that  probably  the  alizarine  or  purpurine  of  madder  would  be  found  to  be 
replaced  by  some  corresponding  colouring  principle.  Tliis  hypothesis  I  have  found 
to  be  essentially  correct,  for  the  colouring-matter  of  munjeet,  instead  of  consisting  of 
a  mixture  of  alizarine  and  pm-purine,  contains  no  alizarine  at  all,  but  purpurine  and 
a  beautiful  orange  colouring-matter,  crystallising  in  golden  scales,  to_  which  I  purpose 
giving  the  name  of  munjistine.  Munjistine  exists  in  munjeet  in  considerable  quantity, 
and  can  therefore  be  easily  obtained. 

'  The  coloiu^ing-matter  of  munjeet  may  be  extracted  in  various  ways :  that  which  I 
have  found  most  suitable  is  as  follows :  each  pound  of  munjeet  in  fine  powder  is 
bailed  for  four  or  five  hours  with  2  pounds  of  sulphate  of  alumina  and  about  16 
pounds  of  water.  The  whole  of  the  colouring-matter  is  not  extracted  by  a  single 
treatment  with  sulphate  of  alumina ;  the  operation  must  be  repeated,  therefore,  two  or 
three  times.  The  red  liquid  thus  obtained  is  strained  through  cloth  filters  while  still 
very  hot,  and  the  clear  liquid  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  soon  begins  to 
deposit  a  bright  red  precipitate,  the  quantity  of  which  increases  on  standing,  which 
it  should  be  allowed  to  do  for  about  twelve  hours.  This  precipitate  is  collected  on 
cloth  filters  and  washed  with  cold  water  till  the  greater  portion  of  the  acid  is  removed. 
It  is  then  dried,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  digested  in  a  suitable  extracting  appa- 
ratus vnth  boiling  bisulphide  of  carbon,  which  dissolves  out  the  crystallisable 
colouring  principles  of  the  munjeet,  and  leaves  a  considerable  quantity  of  dark- 
coloured  i-esinous  matter.  The  excess  of  the  bisulphide  of  carbon  having  been 
removed  by  distillation,  the  bright  red  exti-act,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  mixture  ot 
muniistine'and  purpurine,  is  treated  repeatedly  with  moderate  quantities  ot  boi  ing 
water  and  filtered.  The  munjistine  dissolves,  forming  a  clear  yellow  liquid,  while 
almost  the  whole  of  the  purpmrino  remains  ou  the  filter.  When_  the  solution  is 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  the  munjistine  precipitates  in  largo 
yellow  flocks.  These  are  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  slightly  witli  cold  water. 
The  precipitate  is  then  dried  by  pressure  and  dissolved  in  boding  spirits  of  Avine, 
slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  remove  any  adhering  alumina.  As  the 
muniistine  does  not  subside  from  cold  alcoholic  solutions,  even  when  they  are  largely 
diluted  with  water,  about  three-fourths  of  the  spirit  are  drawn  off  by  distillation, 
when  the  muniistine  is  deposited  in  large  yellow  scales.  By  two  or  three  crystallisa- 
tions out  of  spirit  ip  thp  way  just  described,  the  munjustine  is  rendered  perfectly  pure. 


•I  have  likewise  succeeded  ia  extracting  munjistine  d^^f  f^^^^S^^ 
boiliiig  it  ^ith^vater,  filtering  the  solution,  which  has  a  "i^,^'!^ ,^^„Xi^olS 
Zn  acidulating  with  hydrochloric  acid.    The  prec  pitate  Jj^i^\Xs 
a  filter,  washed!  dried,  and  treated  with  boiling  spirits  of  wine,  which  leaves  a  large 

rSS^:'^SS^;.oi.es  in  the  alcohol  is  obtained  in  a  pure  state  by 
repeated  crystallisations  in  the  way  already  indicated.  The  first  P^f  ^'^^  y^^^^^;^; 
hare  described  is,  however,  by  far  the  best.  The  colouring-matter  of  munjeet  can 
Ukewise  be  extracted  with  boiling  solutions  of  alum;  but  I  find  sulphate  of  alumina 
ereatly  preferable,  as  the  alum  by  its  tendency  to  crystallise  very  much  impedes  tne 
filtration  of  the  liquids.  I  likewise  attempted  to  employ  Professor  C.  Hopp  s  process 
with  sulphm-ous  acid,  which  gives  such  excellent  results  with  ordinary  madder,  but  i 
found  it  wholly  inapplicable  to  munjeet.  .,   ,     ,  i.  n-   j     .  ^  i 

'  Muniistine,  prepared  by  the  processes  described,  when  crystallised  out  ot  alcohol, 
forms  golden-yellow  plates  of  great  brilUancy.  It  is  but  moderately  soluble  m  cold, 
but  dissolves  pretty  readily  in  boiling  water,  forming  a  bright  yellow  solution,  from 
■which  it  is  deposited  in  flocks  when  the  liquid  cools.  Saturated  solutions  almost 
gelatinise.  It  dissolves  to  some  extent  in  cold,  but  more  readily  m  boihng,  spirit 
of  wine  and  is  not  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  water.  It  dissolves  m  carbonate 
of  soda  with  a  bright  red  colour.  In  ammonia  it  forms  a  red  solution  with  a  slight 
tinge  of  brown  caustic  soda,  producing  with  it  a  rich  crimson  colour.  Both  its 
aqueous  and  alcohoUc  solutions,  when  boiled  with  alumina,  form  beautiful  flakes  ot  a 
bright  orange  colour,  almost  the  whole  of  the  munjistine  being  withdrawn  from 
solution.  The  flakes  are  soluble  in  a  large  excess  of  caustic  soda,  with  a  fine 
crimson  colour.  Munjistine  dyes  cloth  mordanted  with  alumina  a  bright  orange. 
AVith  iron  mordant  it  yields  a  brownish-puiiDle  colour,  and  with  Turkey-red  mordant 
a  pleasing  deep  orange.  These  colours  are  moderately  permanent,  and  bear  the 
application  of  bran  and  soap  tolerably  well.  The  munjistine  sensibly  modifies  the 
colours  produced  by  munjeet,  giving  the  reds  a  shade  of  scarlet,  as  has  been  long 
observed. 

'  Commercial  nitric  acid  dissolves  munjistine  with  a  yellow  colour,  but  does  not 
appear  to  decompose  it  even  on  boiling.  Fuming  nitric  acid  (1-5)  dissolves 
munjistine  in  the  cold,  and  on  application  of  heat  decomposes  it,  no  oxalic  acid  being 
produced.  It  readily  dissolved  in  cold  sulphuric  acid  with  a  bright  orange  colour ; 
and  the  solution  may  be  heated  nearly  to  boiling  without  blackening  or  giving  off 
sulphuric  acid ;  it  is  reprecipitated  by  water  in  yellow  flocks  apparently  unaltered. 
When  bromine  water  is  added  to  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  munjistine,  a  pale- 
coloured  flocculent  precipitate  is  immediately  produced ;  this,  when  collected  on  a 
filter,  washed  and  dissolved  in  hot  spirit,  furnishes  minute  tufts  of  crystals,  evidently 
a  substitution-product.  I  may  remark  in  passing,  that  when  alizarine  is  treated  with 
bromine  water  in  a  similar  way,  it  also  forms  a  substitution-product,  crystallising  in 
needles. 

'  Munjistine,  in  some  of  its  properties,  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  Runge'a 
madder  orange,  the  rubiacine  of  Dr.  Schunck ;  it  is,  however,  essentially  different  from 
rubiacine  in  several  of  its  properties,  such  as  its  solubility  in  water  and  alcohol,  &c., 
and  in  the  amount  of  its  carbon — rubiacine,  according  to  Dr.  Schunck's  analysis,  con- 
taining 67'01  per  cent,  of  that  element,  while  munjistine  contains  only  64.  The 
spectra  afforded  by  solution  of  the  two  substances,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  received  from  Professor  Stokes,  are  decidedly  different : — 

' "  The  two  substances  are  perfectly  distinguished  by  the  very  different  colour  of 
their  solution  in  carbonate  of  soda,  when  a  small  quantity  only  of  substance  is  used. 
The  solution  of  munjistine  is  red,  inclining  to  pinkish  orange,  that  of  rubiacine  a 
claret-red.  The  tints  are  totally  different,  and  indicate  a  different  mode  of 
absoi-ption.  Both  present  a  single  minimum  in  the  spectrum,  but  while  that  of 
rubiacine  extends  from  about  D  to  P,  that  of  munjistine  extends  from  a  good  way 
beyond  D  to  some  good  way  beyond  F.  The  beginning  and  end  of  the  band  in  each 
case  are  not  very  definite,  and  vary  of  course  with  the  strength  of  the  solution ;  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  radical  difference  in  the  position  of  the  band  of  absorption. 
In  this  way  it  is  easy  to  convince  oneself  that  the  difference  of  the  colour  is  not  to 
be  explained  by  the  possible  admixture  of  some  small  impurity  present  in  one  or 
other  of  the  specimens.  With  caustic  potash,  munjistine  gives  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  same  colour  as  rubiacine,  agreeing  with  the  colour  of  rubiacine  in  carbonate  of 
soda.  Tliere  appears  to  bo  a  slight  difference  in  the  spectrum  of  the  munjistine  and 
rubiacine  solutions,  but  not  enough  to  rely  on  ;  so  that  the  substances  are  not  to  bo 
distingaished  by  their  solutions  in  caustic  alkalis. 

'  A  second  perfectly  valid  distinction  is,  however,  afforded  by  the  different  colour 
of  the  fluorescent  light  of  the  ethereal  solutions,   The  solid  substances  themselves 
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and  tlioir  ethereal  solutions  are  fluorescent  to  a  considerable  degree  ;  but  the  tint  of 
the  fluorosceut  light  of  the  ethereal  solution  of  rubiacineis  orange-yellow,  while  that 
of  the  ethereal  solution  of  munjistino  is  yellow  inclined  to  green.  The  examination 
in  a  pure  spectrum  shows  that  the  difference  is  not  due  to  the  admixture  of  a  small 
impurity,  itself  yielding  a  fluorescent  solution;  but  the  tints  may  be  readily  con- 
trasted  by  daylight,  almost  -without  apparatus,  by  the  method  I  have  described  in  a 
paper,  "  On  the  Existence  of  a  Second  Crystallisable  fluorescent  Substance  in  the  Bark 
of  tJio  Horse-chestnut "  ("  Quart.  Jonrnal  Ohem.  Soc.  vol.  ii.,  p.  20).  I  consider  either 
of  the  two  points  of  difference  I  have  mentioned  sufficient  by  itself  to  establish  the 
non-identity  of  munjistine  and  rubiacine." 

'  The  purpurine  which  I  succeeded  in  extracting  from  munjeet  and  in  purifying 
from  munjistine  in  the  way  already  described,  formed  beautiful  dark  crimson  needles 
having  all  the  usual  properties .  of  that  substance.  When  examined  by  Professor 
Stokes,  they  gave  the  very  characteristic  spectra  of  purpurine. 

'  Tinctorial  Power  of  Munjistine  and  Munjeet. — Professor  Runge  stated  in  1835  that 
munjeet  contained  twice  as  much  available  colouring-matter  as  the  best  Avignon 
madder.  This  result  was  so  unexpected,  that  the  Prussian  Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Manufactures,  to  whom  Professor  Runge's  memoir  was  originally  addressed, 
referred  the  matter  to  three  eminent  German  dyers,  Messrs.  Dannenberger,  Bohn,  and 
Nobiling.  These  gentlemen  reported,  as  the  result  of  numerous  and  carefully  con- 
ducted experiments,  that  so  far  from  munjeet  being  richer  in  colouring-matter  than 
ordinary  madder,  it  contained  considerably  less.  This  conclusion  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  experience  of  my  friend  Mr.  John  Thorn,  of  Birkacre  near  Chorley,  one  of  the 
most  skilful  of  the  Lancashire  printers. 

'  From  a  numerous  series  of  experiments  I  have  just  completed,  I  find  that  the 
garancine  from  munjeet  has  about  half  the  tinctoral  power  of  the  garancine  made 
from  the  best  madder,  viz.  Naples  roots.  These,  however,  yield  only  about  30  to  33 
per  cent,  of  garancine,  while  munjeet,  according  to  my  friend  Mr.  Higgin  of 
Manchester,  yields  from  62  to  56  per  cent.  Taking  the  present  prices,  therefore,  of 
madder  at  36  shillings  per  cwt.  and  munjeet  at  30  shillings,  it  will  be  found  that 
there  will  be  scarcely  any  pecuniary  advantage  in  using  munjeet  for  ordinary 
madder-dyeing.  The  colours  from  munjeet  are  certainly  brighter,  but  not  so  durable 
as  those  from  madder,  owing  to  the  substitution  of  purpurine  for  alizarine.  There  is, 
however,  great  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  the  Turkey-red  dyers  are  employing 
garancine  from  munjeet  to  a  considerable  extent.  When  this  is  the  case  they 
evidently  sacrifice  fastness  to  brilliancy  of  colour.  By  treating  such  a  garancine  with 
boiling  water,  and  precipitating  by  an  acid  in  the  way  already  described,  its  sophisti- , 
cation  with  munjeet  may  very  readily  be  detected.  The  actual  amount  of  colouring- 
matter  in  munjeet  and  the  best  madder  is  very  nearly  the  same  ;  but  the  inferiority 
of  munjeet  as  a  dye-stiiff  results  from  its  containing  only  the  comparatively  feeble 
colouring-matters,  purpiirine  and  munjistine,  a  small  portion  of  the  latter  being  useful, ' 
whilst  the  presence  of  munjistine  in  large  quantities  appears  to  be  positively  injurious. 
So  much  is  this  the  case  that  when  the  greater  part  of  the  munjistine  is  removed  from 
munjeet-garancine  by  boiling  water,  it  yields  much  richer  shades  Avith  alumina  mor- 
dants than  before.'  „  r.  -„  j;  •  X  /.A  f 
MUXtrTZ'S  METAl.  A  brass  composed  generally  of  40  parts  ot  zane  to  60  ot 
copper  These  proportions  may  be  somewhat  varied,  but  the  above  are  commonly 
regarded  as  the  most  favourable  for  rolling  into  sheets.  The  metal  being  properly 
melted  is  cast  into  ingots,  heated  to  a  red  heat,  and  rolled  into  sheathing,  and  worked 


into  ship's  bolts  at  that  heat.  It  will  not  work  well  at  a  lower  heat.  This  metal 
was  originally  patented  by  the  late  G.  P.  Muntz,  of  Birmingham,  in  1832.  It  has  to 
a  large  extent  superseded_  the  use  of  copper  sheathing,  as  being  cheaper,  and  at  the 


same  time  keeping  the  ships'  bottoms  cleaner.  _  ,      x-^  i  i  n 

laUREX.    This  genus,  belonging  to  the  MoUusca,  contains  many  beautiful  shells, 

from  which  the  Tyrian  purple  of  the  ancients  was  probably  obtained. 
WKITREXANE.    The  purpuric  acid  of  Prout. 

mSeXIBE.    Syn.  Purp^crateof  Ammonia.    C">H»N«0"  (C'H  W).  Murcx- 

ide  is  one  of  those  substances  whicli,  although  investigated  by  many  chemists  of  great 
rputation?  has  long  been  regarded  as  of  uncertain  constitution.    This  is  the  more 
Jemrrkable  from  the  fact  that,  owing  to  its  extreme  beauty  it  has  alway-s  attracted  a 
a  Zamount  of  attention.    It  is  invariably  formed  when  the  product  of  Uie  action  of 
XaS  s«  acid  on  uric  acid  is  treated  with  ammonia.    This  process 

owcvei  fs  rather  valuable  as  a  test  of  the  presence  of  uric  acid  than  as  a  method  of 
prrcuriiig  murexide.  Dr.  Gregory  who  has  given  much  attention  to  the  best  metliods 
Sf  rep  ring  the  substance  in  question,  has  published  the  following  formula  for  work- 
in  f  on  So  fmall  scale:-' Pour  gi-ains  of  alloxantine  and  seven  grains  of  hydnUed 
Kan  are  dissolved  togetlier  in  half  an  ounce  by  measure  of  water  by  boiling,  and  the 
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hot  solution  is  added  to  one-sixth  of  an  ounce  by  measure  of 

saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  latter  being  coM.  Ilub  mixtuie  nas 
exactly  the  proper  temperatiire  for  the  formation  of  murexide;  and  it  aoes  noc, 
owing  to  its  small  bulk,  remain  too  long  hot.  It  instantly  beconies^  intensely  purple 
while  carbonic  acid  is  expelled;  and  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  cool  the  beautitul  green 
and  metallic-looking  crystals  of  murexide  begin  to  appear.  As  soon  as  tne  iiquia 
is  cold,  these  may  be  collected,  washed  -with  a  little  cold  water,  and  dried  on  tltering- 

The  analyses  of  murexide  are  rather  discordant,  the  carbon  in  all  of  them  being  in 
excess.  This  arises  from  the  very  large  amount  of  nitrogen  present,  a  certain  portion 
becoming  acidified  passes  into  the  potash  apparatus,  causing  an  undue  increase  in  its 
weight.    The  following  are  the  principal  analyses : — 


Liebig  and  Wbhler 

Liebig 

Fritzsclie 

Beilstein 

Calculation 

Carbon 
Nitrogen 
Hydrogen  . 
Oxygen 

34-08 
32-90 
3-00 
30-02 

34-40 
31-80 
3-00 
30-80 

34-93 

30-  80 
2-83 

31-  44 

34-18 
30-35 
3-11 
32-36 

C'8  33-80 
N»  29-68 
H»  2-82 
0'2  33-80 

There  appears  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  formula  C'WH'O'- represents  its  true 
composition.  Murexide  is  formed  when  uramile,  murexane,  or  dialuramide,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  is  boiled  with  peroxide  of  mercury.  Dr.  Gregory  regarded  murexane 
as  a  separate  substance,  and  as  identical  with  purpuric  acid;  he  also  considered 
C*N'''H*0^  as  its  probable  formula.  This  appears  from  more  recent  researches  to  be 
incorrect,  as  murexane  is  doubtless  the  same  substance  as  uramile,  while  purpuric  acid, 
which  is  bibasic,  is  represented  by  the  formula  C'^H^N^O'^  The  formulae  above  given 
for  murexide  and  uramile  renders  the  reaction  of  peroxide  of  mercury  with  the  latter 
easily  intelligible  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  very  simple  case  of  oxidation,  thus : — 

OC8N3H508  +  20 = C'«N8H«0'«  +  2H0  (c«»r8H"'o''  +  o = c^irm^o^  +  n-o). 

<  ,  1  «  ' 

Uramile.  Murexide. 

The  limits  of  this  work  preclude  any  further  notice  of  the  scientific  relations  of 
murexide,  but  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  consider  it  in  its  character  as  a  dye-stuff. 
It  has  been  found  that  murexide  forms  a  series  of  beautiful  compounds  "with  certain 
metallic  oxides,  more  especially  lead  and  mercury,  and  these  compounds  have  been 
employed  to  a  very  large  extent  in  the  dyeing,  and  more  especially  printing,  of  cotton 
goods.  It  is  plain  that  if  uric  acid  were  only  obtainable  from  the  lu-ine  of  serpents  or 
the  sediments  from  the  urine  of  mammalia,  it  could  never  be  made  use  of  in  the  arts. 
It  happens,  however,  that  the  solid  urine  of  birds  contains  it  in  large  quantity,  and 
since  we  have  become  acquainted  with  the  vast  deposits  of  guano  existing  in  various 
parts  of  the  globe,  the  manufacture  of  murexide  has  been  carried  out  on  a  scale  which 
would,  a  few  years  ago,  have  appeared  impossible.  We  must,  in  order  to  be  clear, 
divide  the  process  into  two  parts :  one  being  the  preparation  of  uric  acid  from  gtiano, 
the  other  the  conversion  of  the  acid  into  murexide. 

Preparation  of  Uric  Acid  from  Guano. — In  order  to  get  rid,  as  much  as  possible,  of 
the  impurities  contained  in  the  guano,  it  is  in  the  first  place  to  be  treated  "wdth  muriatic 
acid,  which  will  remove  carbonate  and  oxalate  of  ammonia,  carbonate  and  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate.  The  uric  acid  will  also  be  liberated  from 
the  substances  with  which  it  may  be  in  combination.  The  operation  may  be  per- 
formed in  a  leaden  vessel,  heated  with  a  leaden  coil,  through  which  steam  pjisses.  It 
is  essential  to  success  that  the  guano  be  added  slowly,  otherwise  the  violent  effer- 
vescence, whicli  is  caused  by  the  decomposition  of  the  carbonates  by  the  acid,  would 
cause  the  liquid  to  escape  from  the  vessel.  The  mixture  of  guano  and  muriatic  acid 
is  then  to  be  heated  for  an  hour,  after  which  it  may  be  run  off  into  tubs  to  be  washed 
^vith  water  by  decantation.  The  first  washings  contain  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia 
in  tlic  state  of  sal-ammoniac ;  it  should  be  worked  up  in  some  way,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  so  A-aluable  a  salt.  As  soon  as  the  residue  of  the  guano  is  sufficiently 
washed  it  may  be  transferred  to  cloth  filters  and  allowed  to  drain.  The  residue  from 
the  action  of  muriatic  acid  upon  200  lbs.  of  guano  can  now  be  treated  by  Braun's  process 
for  the  extraction  of  the  uric  acid,  It  is  to  bo  placed  in  a  copper  boiler  of  sufficient 
capacity,  and  boiled  for  an  hour  with  8  lbs.  of  caustic  soda  and  120  gallons  of  water. 
It  must  bo  constantly  stirred.  Two  or  three  pounds  of  quicklime  are  now  to  bo  slaked, 
enough  water  is  then  to  be  added  to  make  the  whole  into  a  thin  paste,  which  is  to  be 
poured  into  the  mixture  of  caustic  Boda  and  guano  residue.    After  a  quarter  of  an 
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hrnv's  boiling  tho  fire  is  to  bo  i-emovecl,  and  tlio  ^liole  allowed  to  repose  until  clear 

.VH  ^lt  T  ^''"''^  'yP'^°"'>^^  "fff'^^"^  the  residue,  tlie  latterTs  to  Je  IS 
AV  th  120  gallons  more  water  and  6  lbs.  of  soda ;  2  lbs.  of  slaked  lime  are  iTttt 
added  in  tlie  same  manner  as  in  tlie  first  operation.  The  lime  is  for  the  ™ose  o? 
removing  oxtraetivo  matter,  and  it  lias  been  found  that  it  does  not  do  to  4e  it^n  anv 

guano  residue  at  the  same  time,  urate  of  lime  is  formed,  which,  owing  to  Its  commit 
tive  insolubility  causes  much  trouble  in  the  subsequent  operations.  ^  ^ 
wnrmW^     1     .  containing  tho  urate  of  soda  are  to  be  precipitated  while 

^JvZlT?j(  fid  into  Murexido  by  Braun's  Process.-In  the  first  place  a 
b?sfn  flf  f  ^old  water  must  be  provided,  having  a  number  of  earthenware 

i'rZ  ^^'^'""^  21th  lbs.  of  nitric  acid  are  to  b 

poured  the  strength  of  the  acid  being  36°  Beaum^.  One  pound  and  three  quarters 
ot  tne  unc  acid,  prepared  as  above,  is  now  to  be  added  by  very  small  quantities  at  a 
time,  if  the  temperature  rises  above  90°  F.  the  whole  is  to  be  allowed  to  cool  before 
adcling  any  more  uric  acid.  If  the  water  in  the  bath  be  so  cold  that  the  temperature 
l^?u  ^'^"P       reaction,  it  may  be  set  up  again  by  adding  warm  water  to 

tne  Datn,  or,  more  conveniently,  by  sending  some  steam  into  it  for  a  short  time.  At 
nrst  the  unc  acid  need  only  be  added  to  the  nitric  acid  by  sprinkling  it  on  the  surface  • 
towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  when  the  nitric  acid  has  become  enfeebled,  it  is 
necessary  to  stir  it  m.  The  quantity  of  mixture  contained  in  two  basins  is  now  to  be 
placed  in  an  enamelled  iron  pot  on  a  sand-bath.  As  the  heat  increases  the  fluid  wiU 
boil  up  in  the  pot,  and  to  prevent  loss  the  vessel  must  be  removed  from  the  fire  for  a 
!      oo^^'  lieatmg  is  to  be  repeated  in  this  manner  until  the  temperature  rises 

to  248  i.,  and,  after  removing  the  pot  to  the  coolest  part  of  the  sand-bath,  half  a 
pound  of  liquid  ammonia  is  to  be  stirred  in  quickly.  In  a  few  minutes  the  whole  is 
converted  into  what  is  called  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  Murexide  en  fate.  To 
convert  this  into  the  purer  product  known  as  Murexide  en  poudre,  it  is  to  be  repeatedly 
stirred  up  with  water  and  filtered,  to  remove  the  saline  and  extractive  matters. 

In  dyeing  cotton  by  means  of  murexide,  it  is  necessary  to  use  lead  and  mercury  as 
mordants.  _  Lauth's  process  consists  in  fixing  oxide  of  lead  upon  the  fibre  by  first 
immersing  it  in  a  bath  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  then  in  ammonia,  or  by  a  bath  of  oxide 
of  lead  and  lime.  The  dye  is  then  mixed  with  pernitrate  or  perchloride  of  mercury 
and  a  little  acetate  of  soda,  and  the  cotton  goods  are  worked  in  it  for  a  sufficient  time. 

Por  printing,  the  murexide  is  mixed  with  thickened  nitrate  of  lead,  and  the  cloth 
after  printing  is  dried  and  subsequently  passed  through  a  bath,  containing  1 00  litres  of 
water,  1  kilogramme  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  1  kilogramme  of  acetate  of  soda. 

.  In  Sagar  and  Schultz's  patent  process  they  pad  the  cotton  goods  in  a  solution  of 
murexide  with  6  pounds  of  nitrate  of  lead  in  8  gallons  of  water,  to  which  when  cold 
6  ounces  of  corrosive  sublimate,  dissolved  in  2  gallons  of  water,  are  added.  The  goods  - 
are  dried  after  dyeing  in  the  above  solution,  and  the  colour  is  fixed  by  again  padding 
in  a  solution  of  wheaten  starch,  gum,  gum-substitute,  or  any  similar  substance. 

Silk  may  easily  be  dyed  in  a  bath  of  murexide  mixed  with  corrosive  sublimate. 
Wool,  after  being  well  washed  and  rinsed,  is  to  be  dyed  in  a  strong  bath  of  murexide, 
and  then  dried.  It  is  after  this  to  be  treated,  at  a  temperature  of  104°  to  122°  F.,  with 
a  bath  containing  60  grammes  of  corrosive  sublimate.  75  grammes  of  acetate  of  soda, 
and  10  litres  of  water.— C.  G,  W. 

Murexide  has  now  so  completely  established  its  place  in  the  arts,  that  the  following 
notice  of  it  by  Dr.  Hofmann  in  his  Eeport  on  the  Chemical  Section  of  the  Exhibition 
of  1862,  forms  a  very  appropriate  addendum  to  Mr.  Greville  "Williams'  notice. 

Historical  Notice. — Since  the  year  1851  there  has  appeared  on  the  chemical  horizon 
a  rare  and  beautiful  substance,  formerly  looked  upon  as  a  laboratory  curiosity,  a 
product  to  be  admired  for  its  brilliant  metallic  lustre,  and  for  the  elegance  of  its 
delicate  crystals,  but  not  otherwise  important.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the 
application  it  found  in  the  dyeing  and  printing  of  fabrics,  it  suddenly  sprang  into  great 
request,  and  was  prepared  in  extremely  large  quantities.  This  substance  is  murexide, 
first  noticed  by  Prout,  but  obtained  in  the  state  of  purity,  analysed,  and  described  by 
MM.  Liebig  and  Wohler,  in  the  admirable  paper  on  Uric  Acid  and  its  derivatives. 
It  was  destined,  however,  to  have  but  a  brief  celebrity.  After  having  shone  for  some 
time  with  great  lustre,  it  was  suddenly  eclipsed  by  even  more  resplendent  rivals — 
the  gorgeous  crimsons,  purples,  and  violets  derived  from  aniline  and  its  homologues. 
Nevertheless,  murexide  deserves,  for  more  than  ono  reason,  our  serious  attention ; 
i  ndeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  mention  a  substance  whose  history  is  more  instructive. 
Certainly  the  resources  of  modern  chemistry  were  never  more  admirably  illustrat«tl 
than  in  the  promptness  with  which  the  sudden  demand  for  murexide  was  met ;  and 
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an  operation,  delicate  and  complex,  even  as  a  laboratory  process,  made  available  on 
an  iudustrial  scale.  Those  who  had  only  seen  murexide  adorning  as  a  rarity  the 
shelves  of  a  museum,  might  well  be  astonished  when  they  found  it  by  hundredweights 
in  the  market,  nearly  equalling  in  purity  the  laboratory  product  itself,  and  sold  at  a 
price  almost  incredibly  low.  .  ^ 

The  reporter  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  a  student  in  Professor  Liebig's  laboratory 
at  the  time,  when,  together  with  Professor  Wohler,  he  carried  on  those  researches  upon 
uric  acid  which  became  celebrated  for  the  brilliant  light  they  threw  upon  the  nature 
and  composition  of  murexide.  He  has  thus  had  many  opportunities  of  witnessing  the 
difficulties  which  arose  in  the  preparation  of  the  substance ;  and  he  can  record,  as  he 
shared,  the  triumph  which  the  whole  laboratory  felt  when  a  few  grammes  of  it  were 
first  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity. 

Murexide  has  the  formula  C'H'N^O*,  and  has  been  considered  by  some  as  pur- 
purate  of  ammonium.  The  acid  of  this  salt  cannot,  however,  be  isolated.  As  soon  as 
it  is  set  free  by  means  of  a  stronger  acid,  it  is  immediately  decomposed  into  other 
products,  murexan,  alloxan,  &c. 

Preparation  of  Murexide. — The  preparation  of  murexide  involves  two  distinct 
operations,  viz.: — 1.  The  extraction  and  purification  of  uric  acid.  2.  The  transfor- 
mation of  uric  acid  into  murexide. 

Sources  of  Uric  Acid. — Uric  acid  is  found  in  the  excrements  of  serpents  and  birds, 
and  in  guano,  as  urate  of  ammonium.  The  excrements  of  serpents  contain  almost 
pure  uric  acid,  partly  combined  with  ammonium,  partly  free.  The  supply  of  these 
materials  is,  however,  too  limited  to  serve  for  any  other  than  laboratory  experiments. 

Almost  all  the  uric  acid  used  in  the  arts  is  derived  from  guano.  According  to  the 
process  patented  by  Mr,  Brooman,  the  guano  is  extracted  by  means  of  hot  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  out  the  carbonates,  oxalates,  and  phosphates  of 
ammonium,  calcium,  magnesium,  &c.  The  insoluble  residue  consists  of  uric  acid, 
mixed  with  sand,  clay,  sulphate  of  calcium,  albumen,  mucus,  &c.  It  is  treated  with 
fresh  quantities  of  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  washed,  drained,  and  dried.  It  may  tlien 
be  employed  directly  for  the  preparation  of  murexide. 

But  if  a  purer  uric  acid  be  required,  it  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  the  crude  acid 
in  a  boiling  solution  of  dilute  caustic  potash,  and  precipitating  the  clear  solution  with 
an  acid.  The  uric  acid  is  thus  obtained  almost  pure,  and  may  be  filtered,  washed, 
and  dried. 

The  uric  acid  can  also  be  dissolved  in  rather  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  heated  to 
60°  to  80°  C,  and  then  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  water,  filtered,  washed,  and 
dried.    100  parts  of  good  guano  yield  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  parts  of  uric  acid. 

Transformation  of  Uric  Acid  into  Murexide. — For  this  purpose  the  uric  acid  is  first 
dissolved  in  cold  nitric  acid,  which  is  placed,  for  this  purpose,  in  earthenware  pots  of 
from  four  to  five  litres  capacity,  and  has  the  uric  acid  gradually  added  to  it  in  small 
quantities ;  each  portion  being  allowed  to  dissolve  entirely  before  a  fresh  quantity  is 
introduced. 

This  operation  takes  from  ten  to  twelve  hours,  and  yields  a  dark  brown  liquid, 
consisting  chiefly  of  nitrate  of  urea,  alloxan,  and  alloxantine.  These  last  two  substances 
frequently  form  a  crystalline  crust  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  their  simultaneous 
presence  forms  one  of  the  most  favourable  conditions  for  the  abundant  formation  of 
murexide. 

The  liquid  thus  obtained  is  treated  in  one  or  other  of  the  two  following  modes : — 

1.  When  it  is  desired  to  obtain  purpurateof  sodium,  it  is  simply  diluted  with  water, 
mixed  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  heated. 

2.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  purpurate  of  ammonium,  or  murexide  is  required, 
carbonate  of  ammonium  is  added. 

The  liquid  thus  obtained  is  evaporated  in  glazed  vessels  of  considerable  size,  care 
being  taken  not  to  raise  the  temperature  beyond  80°  C,  and  not  to  operate  upon  too 
much  liquid  at  one  time.  In  proportion  as  the  liquid  becomes  more  concentrated  and 
pasty,  ammonia,  set  free  by  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrate  of  urea  or  urea  alone, 
reacts  in  its  nascent  condition,  upon  the  alloxan  and  alloxantine,  and  forms  murexide, 
which  appears  on  cooling  as  a  brownish-red  or  violet  substance,  sometimes  of  a  greenish 
tint.  ^  This  constitutes  the  purple  carmine  of  Mr.  Brooman. 

It  is,  however,  better  to  employ  ammonia,  or  its  carbonate,  added  in  small  quantities 
at  a  time  to  the  nitric  solution,  till  the  acid  liquid  is  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline,  which 
reaction  it  should  permanently  retain.  This  liquid  is  then  heated  to  about  60°  to  77° 
and  yields,  on  cooling,  crystals  of  murexide*  The  mother-liquid  is  again  heated 
with  small  quantities  of  ammonia  and  cooled ;  "v^hen  a  fresh  crop  of  crystals  of  murexide 
IS  obtained. 

Cnstallised  Murexide.— Dwrmg  the  last  f&fr  years  tlie  dyers  and  printers  havo 
graaually  abandoned  the  us6  of  pastes  of  intireiide,  in  order  to  employ  it  solely  in  the 
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form  of  crystals.    The  maniifacturo  of  tlie  latter  has  been  broucht  to  h.,^),  »,..p  r 
that,  crystalhsed  in  the  shape  of  magnificent  needles,  exquislTy^ea^tiSunTp^^^^^^^^^^ 
has  eorao  into  commerce  at  very  reduced  prices  "■liuiui  ana  pure,  it 

by  Messrs.  Schunck  Angus  Smit^h,  and  E^t Taf  IL^Sly^^^^^ 
one  factory  only-that  of  Mr.  Eumney  of  Manchester-amoJnIed  to  no  less  tl^n 
twelve  cvts.,  a  quantity  m  tho  production  of  which,  it  is  asserted,  al^^urtwelve  tonn 
of  guano  were  consumed.    The  cost  of  murexide  in  paste  was  ori^nally  30^  per^^ 
but  It  has  gradually  fallen  to  lialf  that  price.  ^  ^ 

Tri^rf  nr'- According  to  a  private  communication  from  M  E 
Kopp,  the  isopurpurato  of  ammonium  of  M.  Hlasiwetz,  a  product  obtained  In  thn 
reaction  of  cyanide  of  potassium  upon  picric  acid,  is  not  only  isoL'rbutTd  ntict 
with  the  murexide  obtained  from  uric  acid.    M.  Kopp  basis  his  opLfon  th 
fact  that  in  dyeing  wool  and  silk  with  murexide  the  same  processes  are  requisCand 
give  the  same  results,  whether  the  murexide  employed  be  prepared  from%icric  J;"d 
or  from  uric  acid.    The  dyed  stuffs  thus  produced  exhibit  no  ^greater  differencerof 
hue  than  may  be  observed  m  fabrics  dyed  by  means  of  aniline  reds  of  different  pre- 
parations.  _  The  manufacture  of  murexide  by  means  of  picric  acid  and  cyanide  of 
potassium  is  extremely  simple.    To  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  the  cyanide  is  added 
a  solution  of  picric  acid  (one  part  dissolved  in  seven  or  eight  parts  of  boiling  waterl 
and  the  mixture  allowed  to  boil  for  some  time.    On  cooling  it  deposits  a  crystalline 
mass  consisting  chiefly  of  impure  purpurate  of  potassium.    By  filtering  and  squeezing 
through  linen,  redissolvmg  the  crystalline  mass  in  hot  water,  and  adding  carbonate 
ot  potassium  to  the  filtrate,  the  salt  is  reprecipitated :  purpurate  of  potassium  is  thus 
obtained  this  salt  being  but  slightly  soluble  in  the  alkaline  liquid.    This  precipitate 
is  filtered  off,  pressed  and  redissolved  in  hot  water ;  sal-ammoniac  is  then  added 
and  on  cooling,  beautiful  crystals  of  murexide  are  obtained. 

Murexide  Dydr^g  and  Printing.— T1\\q  first  conception  of  the  industrial  application 
of  murexide  appears  to  belong  to  Dr.  Saac,  formerly  of  Wesserling,  Haut  Ehin,  now 
of  Barcelona ;  the  processes  for  dyeing  wool  and  silk  by  murexide  is  due  to  M. 
Depouilly ;  the  methods  for  printing  with  this  material  upon  cotton  were  devised  by 
M.  Ch.  Lauth,  who  employs  as  mordants  chiefly  the  salts  of  mercury,  lead,  and  zinc. 

In  order  to  dye  silk  purple,  separate  aqueous  solutions  of  murexide  and  of  corrosive 
sublimate  are  prepared,  containing  respectively  about  five  per  cent,  of  colouring 
matter  and  of  salt.  The  solution  of  murexide  is  mixed  in  the  cold  -ndth  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  sublimate,  and  the  mixture  is  acidulated  with  nitric  acid.  In  this 
cold  bath  the  silk  is  agitated  nntil  the  desired  shade  of  colour  has  been  produced. 
Subsequent  immersion  in  a  sublimate  bath  containing  three  per  cent,  of  the  salt, 
imparts_  to  the  colour  its  characteristic  freshness  and  brilliancy ;  qualities  in  which 
it  remained  without  a  rival  until  eclipsed  by  the  still  more  brilliant  and  more  easily- 
prepared  aniline  colours. 

In  order  to  dye  silk  of  a  brilliant  yellow,  a  salt  of  zinc  is  substituted  for  the  salt  of 
mercury,  the  rest  of  the  process  remaining  the  same.  When  the  fabrics  of  silk  have 
been  dyed,  they  are  passed  through  water  rendered  very  slightly  alkaline  by  means 
of  a  little  carbonate  of  sodium,  after  which  they  are  washed. 

Wool  may  be  dyed  with  murexide  in  different  ways,  either  by  using  the  corrosive- 
sublimate  bath  first  and  then  applying  the  murexide;  or,  by  first  immersing  the 
fabric  in  the  murexide  bath,  and  afterwards  fixing  the  colour,  by  passing  the  web 
through  water  and  a  liot  bath  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  which  a  little  acetate  of 
sodium  has  been  added.  Sometimes  a  certain  quantity  of  nitrate  of  lead  is  added  to 
the  murexide  bath,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  fixing  of  the  colouring-matter. 

In  order  to  produce  rose-coloured  or  purple  tints  by  murexide  upon  cotton,  nitrate 
of  lead  and  murexide  are  dissolved  together  in  water. 

The  printed  cloth  is  first  suspended  in  a  damp  room,  then  introduced  into  a  room 
pervaded  by  a  slight  ammoniacal  atmosphere,  which  assists  in  fixing  the  purpurate 
of  lead ;  and  lastly,  passed  through  a  corrosive-sublimate  bath,  containing  one  and  .i. 
half  per  cent,  of  salt,  to  fix  the  colour  firmly  on  tlio  fabric.  This  process  may  be 
conducted  in  various  ways,  but  must  always  be  based  upon  the  employment  of  nitrate 
of  lead  and  corrosive  sublimate. 

The  murexide  colours  are  very  fresh  and  brilliant,  and  may  bo  exposed  to  tho  liglit 
without  fading.  They  are,  however,  excessively  sensitive  to  the  action  of  sulphurous 
acid,  which  tarnishes  and  discolours  them  with  extreme  rapidity.  This  drawback 
becomes  very  serious  in  places  where  the  use  of  gas  lias  become  general ;  since  in  tlio 
combustion  of  oven  well-purified  coal-gas  tliere  is  always  enough  sulphurous  acid 
generated  to  act  upon  fabrics  dyed  with  murexide. 
Although  tho  manufacture  of  murexide  has  dwindled  to  a  more  shadow  of  what  it 
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a  fe.  years  since,  its  early  career  .ill  ^^l^l^^^,:^^^^^^ 
iuterestine  und  instructive  episodes  an  the  chemical  ^istory^t  g-^our  g  ^^^^^^ 

MURIATES  were,  till  the  great  chemical  era  ot  Hir  Jl.  i^avy    i  K 
chbrhie,  considered  to  be  compounds  of  an  undecompounded         tlie  m  mtac,  w  h 
S  d  fferent  bases  ;  but  he  proved  them  to  be  in  reality  ^^XTt^^Tii'Lmer  a^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
1  e  metals.    They  are  all,  however,  still  known  in  commerce  by  the  n 

on    The  only  muriates  much  used  in  the  manufactures  are  murzatc  ofanmoma,  or 
SiL -Aaimoniac  ;  and  muriate  of  tin,  for  which  see  Calico -Pbinting  and  Tin. 

MURIATIC  ACID.    See  Hydbochloeic  Acid. 

MirSACEJE.    The  Plantain  family.    See  Banana. 

MUSCABEXi  ■WINE.   A  rich  wine  of  Languedoc.    See  Wine. 

MUSCOVABA.    The  unrefined  brown  sugar  of  commerce.    See  Stjgah. 

MUSCOVITE  GXiASS.    Mica  is  sometimes  so  called.    See  Mica. 

MUSK  (Muse,  Fr. ;  Mosckm,  Ger.)  is  a  peculiar  aromatic  substance  found  in  a 
sac  between  the  navel  and  the  parts  of  generation  of  a  small  male  quadruped  of  the 
deer  Snd,  called  by  Linn^us  Moschus  moschifcrus,  which  inhabits  Tonqmn  and  Thibet 
The  colour  of  musk  is  blackish-brown;  it  is  lumpy  or  granular,  somewhat  like  dried 
blood,  with  which  substance,  indeed,  it  is  often  adulterated.  The  intensity  of  its  smell 
[s  almoS  the  only  criterion  of  its  genuineness.  When  thorough  y  dried  i  becomes 
uearlv  scentless  ;  but  it  recovers  its  odour  when  slightly  moistened  with  water  of  am- 
monia The  Tonquin  musk  is  most  esteemed.  It  comes  to  us  in  smaU  bags  covered 
with  a  reddish-brown  hair ;  the  bag  of  the  Thibet  musk  is  covered  with  a  silver-grey 

^^The  musk  deer,  from  the  male  of  whicli  animal  species  the  bag  containing  this 
valuable  drug  is  obtained,  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  Kirgesian  and  Langorian 
steppes  of  the  Altai,  on  the  river  Irtish,  extending  eastwards  as  far  as  the  river  i  enesei 
and  Lake  Baikal ;  and  generally  of  the  mountains  of  Eastern  Asia,  between  oO  and 
60°  of  N  lat.  There  are  three  kinds  of  musk  known  m  the  London  market,  wliicli 
is  in  truth  the  great  centre  of  the  musk  trade.  The  Cahardieu,  or  Bussian  musk 
which  is  rarely,  if  ever,  adulterated;  from  its  poor  fragrance,  however,  it  does_  not 
fetch  more  than  8s.  an  ounce  in  the  pod.  The  Assam  miisk  is  next  in  quality ;  it  is 
very  strong,  but  has  a  rank  smell;  the  pods  are  very  large  and  irregular  in  shape, 
their  average  value  is  about  205.  an  ounce.  The  Toiiquin  or  Chinese  musk  yields  the 
kind  mostly  prized  by  the  perfumer;  it  is  more  adulterated  than  either  of  the  former 
named,  but  nevertheless  realises  at  public  auction  an  average  of  30s.  an  ounce  in  the 

^°MUSliIN  is  a  fine  cotton  fabric,  which  is  worn  either  white,  dyed,  or  printed. 

To  render  it  and  other  fabrics  non-infiammahle.  This  very  important  inquiry  was 
committed  by  Professor  Graham,  at  the  desire  of  Her  Majesty,  to  the  care  of  Dr. 
Oppenheim  and  Mr.  Frederick  Versmann,  from  whose  report  the  following  important 
conclusions  have  been  abstracted.  After  naming  many  salts  found  to  be  useless  or 
nearly  so,  they  proceed :— '  With  regard  to  sulphate  of  ammonia,  the  cheapest  salt  of 
ammonia,  a  solution  containing  7  per  cent,  of  the  crystals,  or  6 '2  per  cent,  of  anhy- 
drous salt,  is  a  perfect  anti-flammable.  In  1839,  the  Bavarian  Embassy  at  Pans  caused 
M.  Chevalier  to  make  experiments  before  them  with  a  mixture  of  borax  and  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  as  recommended  by  Chevalier,  in  preference  to  the  sulphate  alone.  He 
thought  the  sulphate  would  lose  part  of  its  ammonia,  and  thereby  give  rise  to  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  the  fabric.  The  authors  say  that  they  now  have  kept 
for  six  months  whole  pieces  of  muslin  prepared  in  various  ways  with  this  salt,  some 
liaving  been  even  ironed ;  but  cannot  find  that  tlie  texture  was  in  the  least  degree 
weakened.  Chevalier's  mixture,  on  the  contrary,  became  injurious  to  the  fabric,  not 
only  at  temperatures  above  212°,  but  even  at  summer  heat;  and  this  can  easily  bo 
explained,  because  he  did  not  actually  apply  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  borax,  but 
biborate  of  ammonia  and  sulphate  of  soda.' 

Another  drawback  of  Chevalier's  mixture  is  the  roughness  which  it  gives  to  the 
fabric,  and  which  could  only  be  overcome  by  calendering  the  pieces,  while  sulphate 
of  ammonia  by  itself  has  not  this  effect.  The  use  of  this  salt  must  therefore  be  strongly 
recommended.  Of  all  the  salts  experimented  upon,  only  four  appear  to  be  applicable 
for  light  fabrics.  These  salts  are — 1.  Phosphate  of  ammonia.  2.  The  mixture 
of  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  chloride  of  ammonium.  3.  Sulphate  of  ammonia. 
4.  Tungstate  of  soda. 

The  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  by  far  the  cheapest  and  the  most  efficacious  salt,  and 
it  was  therefore  tried  on  a  large  scale.  Whole  pieces  of  muslin  (eight  to  sixteen  yards 
long)  were  finished,  and  then  dipped  into  a  solution  containing  10  per  cent,  of  the 
salt,  and  dried  in  the  hydro-extractor.  This  was  done  with  printed  muslins,  as  well 
as  with  white  ones,  and  none  of  the  colour  gave  way,  with  the  sole  exception  of 
madder  purple,  which  became  pale.   But  oven  this  change  might  be  avoided,  if  care 
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be  taken  not  to  expose  the  piece  while  wet  to  a  higher  than  ordinary  temperature 
Most  of  these  experiments  were  made  at  the  works  of  Mr.  Crum  and  of  Mr.  Cocliran' 
The  pieces  had  a  good  finish,  and  some  of  tliem  were  afterwards  submitted  to  Her 
Majesty  for  inspection,  who  was  pleased  to  express  her  satisfaction. 

Tabic  showing  the  smallest  percentage  of  Salts  required  in  Solution,  for  renderiiw 
Muslin  Noji-lnflammable ;  A,  of  Crystallised ;  B,  of  Anhydrous  Salts.  Twelve  square 
incites  of  the  Muslin  employed  weighed  33"4  grains. 


Kame  of  Salts 


Caustic  soda 
Carbonate  of  soda 
Carbonate  of  potash  . 

Bicarbonate  of  soda 
Borax 

Silicate  of  soda  . 

Phosphate  of  soda 

Sulphate  of  soda . 

Bisulphate  of  soda 
Sulphite  of  soda  . 

Tungstate  of  soda 

Stannate  of  soda . 
Chloride  of  sodium 
Chloride  of  potassium . 
Cyanide  of  potassium  . 
Sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia 
Oxalate  of  ammonia  . 
Biborate  of  ammonia  . 
Phosphate  of  ammonia 

Phosp.  of  ammonia  and  soda 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  . 

Sulphite  of  ammonia  . 
Chloride  of  ammonium 
Iodide  of  ammonium  . 
Bromide  of  ammonium 
Urea  .... 
Thouret's  mixture 
Chloride  of  barium 
Chloride  of  calciiim 
Sulphate  of  magnesia  . 
Sidphate  of  alumina  . 
Potash-alum 
Ammonia-alum 
Sulphate  of  iron  , 
Sulphate  of  copper 
Sulphate  of  zinc  . 
Chloride  of  zinc  . 
Protochloride  of  tin  . 
Protochloride  of  tin  and  am^ 

monium  . 
Pinksalt 


8 
27 
12-6 

6 
25 

80 


20 
25 

20 

20 


15 


10 


19-7 

50 

15 

33 

25 

54 

18 

20 

8 

5 


6-2 
10 
10 

6-4 
13-2 

15-5 

32 

18-5 
10-3 

16 

la-9 

10 


3-  6 
10 

9-8 

6-  2 

9 
25 

5 

5 
40 
12 
50 
10 
24-3 

7-  7 
18 
13 
28-8 
10 
11-2 

5-8 

4-  6 

4-7 
7 


Bcmarkii 


j>  Injurious  to  the  fabrics. 

/Not  sufficiently  efficacious;  too 
\  volatile. 

/Destroys  the  fabrics  above  212° 
\  Fahr. 

f  Injures  the  appearance  of  the 

L  fabrics. 
Not  sufficiently  efficacious, 
A  concentrated  72  p.  c.  solution  is 
insufficient. 

•  Destroys  the  fabrics. 

Eecom,mended  on  account  of  its  being 
the  only  salt  not  interfering  with 
the  ironing  of  the  fabrics. 
Injurious. 
\  Concentrated  solutions  are  insuffi- 
J  cient. 
Poisonous. 

^•Kot  available. 

Destroys  the  fabrics  above  212°. 

Efficient  but  expensive, 
/Expensive  and  scarcely  sufficiently 
\  efficacious. 

{Very  efficient,  and  recor,v7nended  on 
account  of  its  low  price. 
Deliquescent, 
Not  sufficiently  efficacious. 


1 


Too  expensive. 


Efficient,  but  expensive. 
Not  sufficiently  efficacious. 
Deliquescent. 

Not  sufficiently  efficacious. 

Destroys  the  fabric. 
"1  Not  efficacious  enough,  and  destroys 
/    the  fabric. 

Not  sufficiently  efficacious. 

^  Poisonous. 

Deliquescent. 

Deliquescent. 
/Becomes  yellow  when  exposed  to 
\    the  air. 

Injures  the  fabric. 


Mr.  Crum,  who  prepared  some  dresses  witli  phosphate  and  some  with  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  arrived  at  the  result,  that,  with  the  phosphate,  the  finish  is  chalky,  and  not 
transparent  enough,  whereas  the  finish  with  the  sulphate  is  successful.         ,  ,  ^  f 

During  the  space  of  six  months  none  of  the  fabrics  prepared  T\nth  sulphate  ot 
ammonia  changed  either  in  colour  or  in  texture;  it  may  therefore  be  consiUerea 


MUSTA  PAAT 

^  an  established  fact  that  tbo  sulphate  of  ammonia  J^^^.^'^'''''^'''''''' 
lued  in  Uie  finishing  of  muslins  and  similar  ™J'?iX'effect  which 

^The  authors  felt,  however,  the  neceBsity  of  '^"g  /  '"''^'"'^^pntioned  salts, 
ironin- would  hare  upon  fabrics  thus  prepared ;  for  all  the  ^^^o^'^"™^^  teen 
Sg  soluble  in  water,  require  to  be  renewed  after  the  prepared  fabucs  have  been 

''now  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  does  not  interfere  with  the  f  ° 

BuUs  d^,  to  a  comparatively  small  portion  is  req^iired:  bxvt  «  ^ll' ^he  dM 
;np  oas;nt,  and  sometimes  a  prepared  piece  after  being  .f^J^.tsS^M^^^^^^ 
t«  iron-moulds     On  covering  the  iron  with  plates  of  zinc  or  brass,  tliese  spo^s 
t  .Tea?  butthe  difficulty  still  existed,  and  a  white  precipitate  covering  the  plate 
not  '^Pf ^        ,1°  t  T;  volatile  nature  of  the  salt  which  interferes  with  the 

t::i''t:^e^^o\Z2^^^^^  of  the  salt,  by  adding  wax  and  similar 

be  recommended  This 

sait  offe  S?ne  dfficulty,  viz.,  the  formation  of  a  bitungstate,  of  little  solubility, 
wMch  Ssta  Uses  froni  the  sdution.  To  obtain  a  constant  solution  this  inconvenience 
it  brSmounted;  and  it  was  found  that  not  only  phosphoric  acid  m  very  small 
rportLn™^       solution  in  its  original  state,  but  that  a  small  percentage  of 

phosphate  of  soda  has  the  same  effect.  .  _  f„li„v..« .    a  oon- 

The  best  way  of  preparing  a  solution  of  minimum  strength  is  as  follow  s  .—A  con- 
centrated Lltols^^^^^^^  of  tuBgstate  of  soda  is  diluted  with  wa  er  to  28°  Twaddle, 
and  then  Sed  with  3  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  soda.  This  solution  was  found  to 
kLp  andto  answwell;  it  has  beei  introduced  into  Her  Majestys  laundry,  where 

it  is  constantly  beinsr  used.  ,     „  , 

The  effects  of  the  soluble  salts  having  been  thus  compared,  a  few  remarks  are  neces- 
sary respecting  the  means  which  may  be  adopted  permanently  to  fix_  anti-flammable 
expedients,  so  that  the  substances  prepared  may  be  wetted  without  losing  the  property 

of  being  non-inflammable.  ^  •  i  ^i.        x.-„^t.-  f 

Kelying  upon  the  property  of  alumina  as  a  mordant,  we  tried  the  combmation  of 
oV.de  of  zinc  and  alumina,  obtained  by  mixing  solutions  of  oxide  of  zinc  in  ammonia 
and  of  alumina  in  caustic  soda  ;  but,  although  this  precipitate  protects  the  fibre,  it 
does  not  adhere  to  it  when  washed.  -j     i  ^ 

The  oxychloride  of  antimony,  obtained  by  precipitation  from  an  acid  solution  ot 
chloride  of  antimony  by  water  mixed  only  ^vith  a  little  ammonia,  is  a  good  anti-flam- 
mable,  and  it  withstands  the  action  of  water,  but  not  that  of  soap  and  soda,  it  was 
not  found  that  the  solution  of  this  and  other  salts  in  muriatic  acid  injured  the  texture 
of  the  fabric  as  long  as  this  was  dried  at  an  ordinary  temperature.  _ 

The  borate  and  phosphate  of  protoxide  of  tin  act  effectually,  if  precipitated  in  the 
fibre  from  concentrated  solutions  of  these  salts  in  muriatic  acid  by  ammonia ;  they 
withstand  the  influence  of  washing,  and  give  a  yellow  tinge  to  the  fabrics. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  arsenate  of  tin.  The  stannates  of  lime  and  zinc  pro- 
tect the  fabric,  but  do  not  withstand  the  action  of  soap  or  soda. 

The  oxides  of  tin  give  a  favourable  result,  inasmuch  as  they  really  can  he  per- 
manently fixed ;  the  yellow  tinge,  however,  which  they  impart  to  the  fabrics  will 
always  confine  their  application  to  coarse  substances,  such  as  canvas,  sail-cloth,  or  ropes. 

The  canvas  thus  prepared  must  be  dried  and  then  washed,  to  remove  the  excess  of 
precipitate.    Salt-water  does  not  remove  the  tin  from  the  canvas. 

A  piece  about  40  yards  in  length  has  been  prepared  by  order  of  the  Storekeeper- 
General  of  the  Eoyal  Navy  ;  but  it  was  found  to  have  lost  in  strength,  and  increased 
in  weight  too  much  to  allow  of  its  application. 

These  experiments,  however,  being  the  first  successful  attempts  permanently  to  fix 
some  anti-flammable  agents,  may  have  some  interest,  although  they  leave  but  little 
hope  that  the  result  of  fixing  anti-flammable  expe'dients  will  ever  be  obtained  without 
injuring  the  fabrics. 

By  determining  the  comparative  value,  and  ascertaining  the  difficulties  which  have 
prevented,  till  now,  the  general  use  of  protecting  agents,  the  authors  were  led  to 
exclude  a  number  of  salts  hitherto  proposed,  and  to  advocate  the  adoption  of  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  and  of  tungstate  of  soda,  in  manufactories  of  light  fabrics,  and 
in  laundries. 

Thoy  hope,  therefore,  that  the  general  introduction  of  these  salts  will  soon  greatly 
reduce  danger  and  loss  of  life  through  fire. 

MXTSSZHi-BAITD.  Thin  shelly  bands  occurring  in  the  coal-measures  are  called 
by  tlu;  miners  musscl-band,  or  mussol-bind. 

MUST  is  the  sweet  juice  of  the  grape. 

MTTSTA  PAAT.  Hibiscus  cannahiinis.  A  vegetable  fibre,  much  used  in  Asia. 
See  I'lBJiBs. 


MYRRH 

MXrSTARD. 


MXrSTARD.    {Moutarde,  Fr. :  Senf  Gor  1    Tl,«  v      •  • 
Tnu«tarcl  is  tim  plant  which  yioklj  the  well-known  1?^^"',  l^lack 
I'lour  of  mustard  is  prepared  as  follows  -IWds  o^  iZ      \  T'^™''""^ 
hrst  crushed  Ijotwoon  rollers  nnrl  fl,n„       -^"^  secos  ot  black  and  wh  to  mustiird 

thoo  sifted.    The  residue  inVe    etsi?^^^^^^^^^^^  ,  "^1"  P^'-ded  se  1 

the  unpure  flour  of  .nustard,  which  i;V  seco^sfc'^^  ^""T'  '^^'^^^^ 

mustard  js  adulterated  with  wheat-flmn-^nrr  7'^'"e  i'^'il^s  the  pure  flour.  Common 
hot  by  pod-peppor.  ^""^  ^^'th  turmeric,  being  rendcS 

Mustard  consists  of  •— - 

C«H*NS2  (C^H^wk)  ^  ^«  represented  by  the  formula 

being  nearly  filled  a  rpd  hnt  r>Tot.  -^u  .^^^^h  this  paste  the  mustard-pots 

acid,  from  bwL.  suXhl,  Uteiff  f °\      "J^'^H^oither  in  diffming  sulplrarous 

L'iLtsr- ^^^^  s'strs  t  s-'ei-^- 
of"r„  x=f 

SoSir"- " " "  ^"^'^''''''^        ^=  CSsfdS! 

^  gum-resin  which  occurs  in  tears  of  different  sizes;  they  are  reddish- 

pestie  they  hare  a  very  acrid  and  bitter  taste,  and  a  strong,  not  disLreoablo  smell 
Notwi  hstandmg  the  early  knowledge  of,  and  acquaintancT  with  Ks^^S  i^rh 
^om  1  ^-^^"^'^  y''^'^'  ^^"til  the  return  of  EhrSerg 
Hn  W   If   ^         Hemfnch  during  1820-25,  in  various  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia^ 

h^  N^y  ^  fP'^r*^"  °^  ^"^"'^^^  '^^d         described  and  fi^^red 

by  Neesvon  Esenbeck  under  the  name  of  Balsamodendron  myrrha.    The  plant  is  first 
noticed  by  Alexander  Humboldt  in  1826  —Fereira 

irrSi7n^tl'^T?'^^'"°'-~?^''  first  quality,  7^%  ,«y;vA,  occurs  in  pieces  of 
rregular  form  and  of  various  sizes,  consisting  of  tears,  usually  covered  vAti  a  fine 
powder  or  dust.  _  The  second  quality,  Ea.'it  India  mprh,  is  imported  from  the  Ei^t 
Indies  in  chests ;  it  consists  of  distinct  tears  or  grains,  which  are  rounded  or  irregular 
and  vary  m  size  from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  a  pepper  corn.  The  third  quality  is  also 
JU(st  India  onyrrh,  but  it  occurs  in  pieces  of  a  dark  colour,  and  whoso  average  size  is 
tliat  01  a  walnut. 

Myrrh  flows  from  the  incisions  of  a  tree  which  grows  at  Gison,  on  the  borders  of 
Ambia  i^elix.  The  tree  figured  by  Humboldt  is  considered  by  Lindley  as  identical 
with  the  Amyris  Katqf  of  Eorskai.  It  consists  of  rosin  and  gum  in  proportions  stated 
by  Pelletier  at  31  of  the  former  and  6G  of  the  latter;  but  by  Bracomiot,  at  23  and  77. 
It  IS  used  only  in  medicine. 
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KAC AR AT  is  a  term  derived  from  the  Spauish  word  nacar,  which  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
SiKdies  rub  upon  their  countenances  to  give  them  a  roseate  hue.    The  Turks 

P  KAGYAGIm/T^^^     telluride  of  lead  containing  gold  silver  and  copper 
Si?iS   MANUPACTtlBB  OP.    {Clou,  Fr. ;  Nagel,  Ger.)    The  forging  of 
7™  Hll^  late  Years  a  handicraft  operation,  and  therefore  belonged  to  a  book  of 
nails  was  till  '^fj.^tionary  of  arts.    But  several  combinations  of  machinery 

We^Sn  rec  ntly  empl  y  the  protection  of  patents,  for  making  these  useful 

Sintr^Sh  little  01- no'  aid  of  the  human  hand ;  and  these  deserve  to  be  noticed, 

citf/eus  oFtC  un  ted  States  very  early  turned  their  mechanical  genius  to  good  account 
1  ti  e  conduction  of  various  niachines  for  making  them    So  long  since  as  the  year 
8lTit  Spears  the  Americans  possessed  a  machine  which  performed  the  cutting  and 
iead  ng  at^one  operation,  with  such  rapidity  that  it  could  turn  out  upwards  of  100 
nails  per  minute.    'Twenty  years  ago,'  says  the  secretary  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetr'Tomo  men.  then  unknown,  and  then  in  obscurity,  began  by  cutt^ing  shces 
0^  0?  old  hoops,  and,  by  a  common  vice  griping  _  these  pieces,  headed  them  Avith 
several  strokes  of  the  hammer.    By  progressive  improvements  shtting-miUs  were 
bui  rind  the  shears  and  the  heading  tools  were  perfected ;  yet  much  laW  |ind 
expe;se  were  requisite  to  make  nails.    In  a  litt  e  time  Jacob  Perkins  Jonathan  Ellis, 
und  a  few  others,  put  into  execution  the  thought  of  cutting  and  of  heading  nails  by 
water-power;  but,  being  more  intent  upon  their  machinery  than  upon  their  pecuniary 
MfFairs:  they  were  unable  to  prosecute  the  busmess.    At  different  tunes  other  men 
have  spent  fortunes  in  improvements,  and  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  more  than 
one  million  of  dollars  has  been  expended;  but  at  length  these  joint  efforts  are 
crowned  with  complete  success,  and  we  are  now  able  to  manufacture,  at  about  one- 
third  of  the  expense  that  wrought  nails  can  be  manufactured  for,  nails  which  are 
superior  to  them  for  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  purposes  to  which  nails  are  applied, 
and  for  most  of  those  purposes  they  are  full  as  good.    The  machines  made  use  of  by 
Ordiorne,  those  invented  by  Jonathan  Ellis,  and  a  few  others,  present  very  fine 
specimens  of  American  genius.  _  „  .  , 

'To  northern  carpenters  it  is  well  known  that  m  almost  all  instances  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  bore  a  hole  before  driving  a  cut  nail ;  all  that  is  requisite  is,  to  place  the  cutting 
ei^o  of  the  nail  across  the  grain  of  the  wood  ;  it  is  also  true  that  cut  nails  will  hold 
better  in  the  wood.  These  qualities  are,  in  some  rough  building  works,  worth  twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  article,  which  is  equal  to  the  whole  expense  of  manufac- 
turing. "  For  sheathing  and  drawing,  cut  nails  are  full  as  good  as  wrought  nails  ;  only 
in  one  respect  are  the  best  wrought  nails  a  little  superior  to  cut  nails,  and  that  is  where 
it  is  necessary  they  should  be  clenched.  The  manufacture  of  cut  nails  was  born  in 
our  country,  and  has  advanced,  within  its  bosom,  through  all  the  various  stages  of 
infancy  to  manhood ;  and  no  doubt  we  shall  soon  be  able,  by  receiving  proper  en- 
couragement, to  render  them  superior  to  wrought  nails  in  every  particular. 

'  The  principal  business  of  rolling  and  slitting-mills  is  rolling  nail  plates  ;  they  also 
serve  to  make  nail  rods,  hoops,  tires,  sheet  iron  and  sheet  copper.  In  this  State  we 
liave  not  less  than  twelve.  .  _ 

'  These  mills  could  roll  and  slit  7,000  tons  of  iron  a  year  ;  they  now,  it  is  presumed, 
roll  and  slit  each  year  about  3,500  tons,  2,400  tons  of  which,  probably,  are  cut  up  into 
nails  and  brads,  of  such  a  quality  that  they  are  good  substitutes  for  hammered  nails,  and 
in  fact,  have  the  preference  \vitli  most  people,  for  the  following  reasons  ;  viz.  on  account 
of  the  sharp  corner  and  true  taper  with  which  cut  nails  are  formed  ;_  they  may  be  driven 
into  harder  wood  without  bending  or  breaking,  or  hazard  of  splitting  the  wood,  by 
which  the  labour  of  boring  is  saved,  the  nail  ono  way  being  of  the  same  breadth  or 
thickness  from  head  to  point.' 

Since  the  year  1820,  numerous  patents  have  been  taken  out  in  this  country  for  tho 
manufacture  of  nails  by  machinery.    A  few  only  of  these  can  be  noticed. 

The  first  nail  apparatus  to  which  wo  shnll  advert  is  duo  to  Dr.  Church;  it  was 
patented  by  Mr.  Thomas  Tyndall,  of  Birmingham,  in  December  1827.    It  consists 
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of  two  parts  :  the  first  is  a  mode  of  forming  nails,  and  the  shafts  of  screws  bv  Dino1,i„» 
or  pressing  igni  od  rods  of  iron  between  indented  rollers;  the  second  prXc«  2 
threads  on  the  shafts  of  the  screws  proAnously  pressed.  The  met^Ulic  rciis  bv  bein! 
passed  between  a  pair  of  rollers,  are  rudely  shaped,  and  then  out  asunder  betwr,!^ 
pair  of  shears  ;  after  which  they  are  pointed  and  headed,  or  otherwise  brought  to  their 
hnished  forms,  by  the  agency  of  dies  placed  in  a  revolving  cylinder  Tlio  sev^«l 
parts  of  the  mechamsra  are  worked  by  toothed  wlieels,  cams,  and  leverJ.  The  second 
part  of  Dr.  Church  s  invention  consists  of  a  mechanism  for  cutting  the  thr,-X  ,f 
screws  to  any  degree  of  obliquity  or  form.  ""wub  ot 

Mr.  Edward  Hancorne,  of  Skinner  Street,  London,  nail-manufacturer,  obtained  a 
patent  in  October  1828,  for  a  nail-making  machine,  of  which  a  brief  description  mav 
give  a  conception  of  this  kind  of  manufacture.  Its  principles  are  similar  to  those  of 
JJr.  Church  s  more  elaborate  apparatus. 

The  rods  or  bars  having  been  prepared  in  the  usual  way,  either  by  rolling  or  ham 
ineriiig,  or  by  cutting  from  sheets  or  plates  of  iron,  called  slitting,  are  then  to  be  made 
red-hot,  and  in  that  state  passed  through  the  following  machine,  whereby  they  are  at 
once  cut  into  suitable  lengths,  pressed  into  wedge  forms  for  pointing  at  the  one  end 
find  stamped  at  the  other  end  to  produce  the  head.  A  longitudinal  view  of  the 
machine  is  shown  in  fig.  1544.  A  strong  iron  frame-work,  of  which  one  side  is 
shown  at  a  a,  supports  the  whole  of  the  mechanism.  J  is  a  table  capable  of  sliding  to 
and  fro  horizontally.  Upon  this  table  are  the  clamps,  which  lay  hold  of  the  sides  of 
the  rod  as  it  advances ;  as  also  the  shears  which  cut  the  rod  into  nail-lengths. 

These  clamps  or  holders  consist  of  a  fixed  piece  and  a  moveable  piece ;  the  latter 
being  brought  into  action  by  a  lever.  The  rod  or  bar  of  iron  shown  at  c,  having  been 
made  red-hot,  is  introduced  into  the  machine  by  sliding  it  forward  upon  the  table  b, 
when  the  table  is  in  its  most  advanced  position ;  rotatory  motion  is  then  given  to  the 
crank-shaft  d,  by  means  of  a  band  passing  round  the  rigger  pulley  e,  which  causes  the 
table  b  to  be  drawn  back  by  the  crank-rod/;  and  as  the  table  recedes,  the  horizontal 
lever  is  acted  upon,  which  closes  the  clamps.  By  these  means  the  clamps  take  fast 
hold  of  the  sides  of  the  heated  rod,  and  draw  it  forward,  when  the  moveable  chap  of 
tlie  shears,  also  acted  upon  by  a  lever,  slides  laterally,  and  cuts  off  the  end  of  the  rod 
held  by  the  clamps :  the  piece  thus  separated  is  destined  to  form  one  nail. 
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Suppose  that  the  nail  placed  at  g,  having  been  thus  brought  into  the  machine  and 
cut  off,  is  held  between  clamps,  which  press  it  sideways  (these  clamps  are  not  visible 
in  this  view)  ;  in  this  state  it  is  ready  to  be  headed  and  pointed. 

The  header  is  a  steel  die  h,  which  is  to  be  pressed  up  against  the  end  of  the  nail  by 
a  cam,  i,  upon  the  crank-shaft ;  which  axm  at  this  period  of  tlie  operation  acts  against 
the  end  of  a  rod  k,  forming  a  continuation  of  the  die  h,  and  forces  up  tlie  die,  thus 
compressing  the  metal  into  the  shape  of  a  nail-head. 

The  pointing  is  performed  by  two  rolling  snail-pieces  or  spirals  I,  I.  Those  pieces 
nro  somewhat  broader  than  the  breadth  of  the  nail ;  tlioy  turn  upon  axles  in  the  side 
frames.  As  the  table  h  advances,  the  racks  m,  on  tlio  edge  of  this  table,  take  into  the 
toothed  segments  n,  n,  upon  the  axles  of  the  spirals,  and  cause  them  to  turn  round. 

Those  spirals  pinch  the  nail  at  first  close  under  its  head  with  very  little  force ;  but 
as  they  turn  round,  the  longer  radius  of  tlie  spiral  comes  into  operation  upon  the 
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^  If    William  Church,  February  1832-  obtainea  ^^^^^ 

Jl  inery  for  making  nails,    ^hese  cona^st  fiist  m  ap^^^      converting  the  rods,  &c. 

^"XtJd':« 

taious.   It  consists  in  passing       bai  or  piate  ^^^^         ^.^  ^^^^  th^  bar 

ir  indentations  upon  f^^^^tTZlolT^^^^^        ^^^^'"^^'^^  " 

o?:nTd»^^^^^  iS^^^^^^^^^    ^orms.  is  to  measure  ont  a 

'the  principal  object  of  rolling   JYolo  required  Thickness  or  strength  of  the  nail 
nnantitv  of  metal  duly  proportioned  to  the  requ  re        ^  ^  ^^oj^s  of  the  rollers. 
•niL  several  parts;  ^l^i^l^  ^^^^^^^^ a^m^^^^^^^^       making  square-pointed 
'""n  ZsJol  Fuller  V-f^-'^^.-\^^^Z  iS^^^^^     the  application  of  vertical 
.nd  also  flat-pointed  nails  ^°,°eiiine)  combined  for  the  Purpose  of 

and  horizontal  hammers  (mounted  being  made  to  act  alternately, 

J^pering  and  forming  the  PO-t^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
resemble  hand-work,  and  are  theretore  uo  ^ 

ron,  as  the  rolling  machinery  is    Je  finishes  tne  p       J  American  parent- 

''7illiam  Southwood  StocJcer  introd^cedj  m^^^  niechanisms  of  Perkms 

.^e  as  it  has  the  same  set  of  feature^  as  tne  oiu  American  machines  for 

Se  Blnnia  Nail  Works,  &e. ;  for  example,  it 

cams  or  cranks.  „  .  „  sorts  of  operations  by  axitomatic 

Mr.  Stocker  intended,  m  fact,  to  effect  the  same  sor  P^^^^^  ^.^^  Ws  hanamer 

„,echanisms  as  are  usual  y  performed  by  the  ^anas  o  ^^^^.^^ 
and  anvil ;  viz.  the  shaping  of  a  nail  Jf  "^  ^o?  the  metal  into  the  form  of  the  head, 
proper  length,  and  then  compressing  the  end  °t  ^ed  in  the  same  frame  ;  the 

^i.^  machine  may  be  said  to  consi  t  of  two  J^^^^'^^  ^^^ting  it  off  and  heading  it.  The 
one  for  shaping  the  shank  of  the  nail,  the  other      m    g  ^ 
frame  consists  of  a  strong  taWe  to  bear  the  ma^^^^^ 

formed  as  levers,  the  one  pair  ^^<i«to  approach  eaco^       ^ ^       .  ^h 
the  other  pair  by  vertical  ^^^^^f    f^l^s.So^he  wedge-like  shape  of  the  shaft 
end  of  a  red-hot  rod  of  iron  ^«,^^^t!,^^SX;od  ^^^^^^         hot,  is  withdrawn  from  the 
of  a  nail.    This  l^^v  ng  been  done  and  the  rod  b^^^^^^  consisting  of  a  pair  of  jaws  like 
beaters,  and  placed  in  the  other  part  of  t^^  macmne,  c  b  ^  ^^^^^^ 

those  of  a  vice,  which  pinch  the  shank  of  the  nad  ancl  no  ^ 
the  side  of  a  wheel  now  comes  round,  -f  ^J^^^eing  still  firmly  held  in  the 
shears,  cuts  the  nail  off  from  the  rod. . .       ^ail  shanK  ^^^^.^^  ^^^^ 

jaws  of  the  vice,  with  a  portion  of  ^^f/^f  nail ;  the  dye  is  then  pro- 

ilidden  laterally,  until  \t  «  ^  t°  upsetting  the  metal 

jected  forward  with  great  force  for  tl^.^P^JJ!""  °' out  the  head, 
it  the  projecting  end  of  the  nail,  and  t^^^^f^Jj^l"^^  as  it  revolves,  a  cam 

Amain  shaft,  driven  by  a  band  and  ^^gSf  or  wedge  in  its 

into  operation  ^^PO^  a  lever  which  carries  a  d^^^^^^^^ 

front  or  acting  part.    The  wedge  tj"g  l^She  faces  of  these  hammers  to 

tween  the  tails  of  one  of  the  pairs  ^^^^^^I'^'^.'lfoTSon  introduced  between  them  so 
approach  each  other,  and  to  beat  or  press      ^^^djiotir^n  in  ^ 

as  to  flatten  it  upon  two  opposite  '^'^''■^^^^^^^^  the  hLmerl ;  another  cam  and 
lever  is  relieved,  when  springs  ^?«tantly  throw  baclc  tne^  ^.^^^ 

wedge-lever  now  bring  the  second  P-^^^^^^^^™^^^^^^^  ZS,  until  the  end  of  the  red- 
thenail  in  a  similar  way.  ^his  is  repeatea  sev  ^  workmen,  has  assumed  the 
hot  iron  rod,  gradually  advanced  by  the  hands  (^^^^^^^ 

desired  form,  that  is,  has  received  the  ^^J^^J^^^J  Pj^^^^^^  in  its  heated  state  is 

The  rod  is  then  withdrawn  rom  ^ot--  ti^^^^  finishing  the  nail.  A 

introduced  between  the  Ja^s  of  the  holders,  loi  c^^^^  >  ^  ^^^^^^  ^ 

bevel  pinion  upon  the  end  "^^^^f^^^^^^^^^^^^  \ever  of  the  holdi..g-jaws.  The 

Vol.111. 
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now  Bliddon  laterally  opposite  to  the  end  of  the  nail  in  fTin      v  • 
another  cam  upon  the  main-shaft,  the  die  is  forced  for  JJj  wS^^r'  ""^'^ 
end  of  tlio  nail,  and  spreads  out  the  nail  into  the  form  of  a  head  "^Z^T"" 
shaft  conUnucs  to  revolve,  the  cams  pass  Hway,  and  aUo^  tL  sSn/to  S.^^^^^^^^^ 
jaws  of  the  vice  open,  when  the  nails  fall  out;  but.  to  guard  against  tL.i?"  ? 

fslniSr  "  ^^^'^^  -''^^  P^^-  thr^ourast::  a1  it 

In  order  to  produce  round  shafts,  as  for  screw  blanks,  bolts,  or  rivets  the  f-.r>««  ,f 

the  l^nimers  and  the  dies  for  heading  must  be  made  with  suitaWe  conlviUes  °' 
NAWKIW  IS  a  peculiarly  coloured  cotton  cloth,  originally  manufectiS  in 

Nankin  cloth  has  been  long  imitated  in  perfection  by  our  own  manufacTurS  Id 
now  exported  in  considerable  quantities  from  England  to  Cant^    S  foHowi;^  is 
the  process  for  dyeing  calico  a  nankin  colour  •—  loiiowing  is 

candJ?ka°lv''°Tbri°""^r  II  ^^''^''^'^^S  the  quantity  which  four  workmen 
St  23's  or  24'7*  ^  ^^'^  ^T''  ^^'^  that  for  the 

wtlZf^'f'^^  saturated  alum  free  from  iron  fsee 

Mordant)  ;  divide  this  into  two  portions  ;  dissolve  the  first  by  itself  in  hot  water  so 

;leteX?hrXgir'°  g-ity  lOBeaum.    The  sLnd  portiotift^^^ 
3.  Galhnff  is  given  witli  about  80  lbs.  of  oak-bark  finely  ground.    This  bark  mav 
serve  for  two  quantities,  f  it  be  applied  a  little  longer  a  secofd  time.  ^ 
watCT  quicklime,  and  form  with  it  a  large  bath  of  lime- 

whth1f;r:raS;ff^^^         ^^^^  ^^^^  ^«  -  «^  -^^^^^^  are  used. 

T.^^Ro^-R^'^ ^^'ii''^  w''''?  '^^^^^^  till  its  specific  gravity 

and  ro!nlTnfn-P^''°?'.  ^633  grains  (lOi  ounces  avoird.)  of  W-amSac 

and  3  ounces  of  nitre.  Into  this  solvent,  contained  in  a  bottle  set  in  cold  water,  intro- 
duce successively,  in  very  small  portions,  28  ounces  of  grain-tin  granulated.  This 
solution,  when  made,  must  be  kept  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle 

Three  coppers  are  required,  one  round,  about  6  feet  in  diameter,  and  32  inches 
deep,  for  scouring  the  cotton ;  two  rectangular  coppers,  tinned  inside,  each  5  feet 
long  and  20  inches  deep.  Two  boxes  or  cisterns  of  white  wood  are  to  be  pro- 
vided, the  one  for  the  hme-water  bath,  and  the  other  for  the  solution  of  tin,  each 
about  7  feet  long.  32  inches  wide,  and  14  inches  deep;  they  are  set  upon  a  plat- 
form 28  inches  high.  In  the  middle,  between  these  two  chests,  a  plank  is  ^ed 
S'°the  baft     twenty-two  pegs  for  wringing  the  hanks  upon  as  they  are  taken  out 

6.  Ahminff.—Aiter  the  cotton-yarn  has  been  scoured  with  water  in  the  round 
copper,  by  being  boiled  in  successive  portions  of  100  lbs.,  it  must  be  winced  in  one  of 
the  square  tinned  coppers,  containing  2  lbs.  of  alum  dissolved  in  96  gallons  of  water 
at  a  temperature  of  165°  Fahr.    It  is  to  be  then  drained  over  the  copper,  exposed  for 
some  time  upon  the  gras-s,  rinsed  in  clear  water,  and  wrung. 

7.  The  galling.— m-Ying  filled  four-fifths  of  the  second  square  copper  with  water 
40_lbs.  of  ground  oak-bark  are  to  be  introduced,  tied  up  in  a  bag  of  open  canvas  and 
boiled  for  two  hours.  The  bag  being  withdrawn,  the  cotton-yarn  is  to  be  winced 
through  the  boiling  tan-bath  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  While  the  yarn  is  set  to  drain 
above  the  bath,  28  ounces  of  alum  are  to  be  dissolved  in  it,  and  the  yarn  being  once 
more  winced  through  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  is  then  taken  out,  drained,  wrung, 
and  exposed  to  the  air.  It  has  now  acquired  a  deep  but  rather  dull  yellowish  colour, 
and  IS  ready  without  washing  for  the  next  process.  Bablah  may  be  substituted  for 
oak-bark  with  advantnge. 

8.  The  liming. — Into  the  cistern  filled  with  fresh-made  lime-water,  the  hanks  of 
cotton-yarn  suspendecl  upon  a  series  of  wooden  rods,  are  to  be  dipped  freely  three 
times  in  rapid  succession  ;  then  each  hank  is  to  be  separately  moved  by  hand  through 
the  lime-bath,  till  the  desired  carmclito  shade  appear.  A  weak  soda-lye  may  be  used 
instead  of  lime-water. 

9.  The  hrightenivg  is  given  by  passing  the  above  banks  nfter  squeezing,  rinsing, 
and  airing  them,  through  a  dilute  bath  of  solution  of  tin.  The  colour  thus  produced 
is  said  to  resemble  perfectly  the  nankin  of  China. 


Another  kind  of  nankin  colour  is  given  by  oxide  of  iron,  precipitated  upon  the  fibre 
of  the  cloth  from  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  by  a  solution  of  soda.    See  Calico- 

PniNTING. 

WAPHTHA.  The  term  »  naphtha '  originally  included  all  inflammable  fluids  pro- 
duced during  the  destructive  distillation  of  organic  substances,  as  well  as  the  fluid 


NAPHTHA  ^^'^ 

bych-ocarbons  which  issue  from  the  ^ 'V"  "ttffioif^^^^ 
ineral  burning-oil,  when  first  introduced,  ^^^^f^.^f  ^^gj^^^^^^  the  explo- 

but  the  term  was  ob  ectiouable,  as  at  confounded       ^'^^^  f  completely 
SS'i^^^t^^^  Jdeniicat  beTng  co:Spose5 

g™ar;  to,  ™Ule  an  ordinary  Bli.I.-naplitlia  may  have  a  dMsity  ot  about 

A  aescripuon  01  iub  .    _g  following  description  by  Greville 

^mi  m^S^Min'tS^^^^^^     W°«r  ^"^'^  light  distillates 
from  Torbanehill  mineral  were  at  first  designated)  is  classical. 

On  the  Chemical  Nature  of  the  Fluid  Hydrocarlons  constituting  Boghead- 

Naphtha, 

If  when  preparing  paraffin-oil  from  coal,  the  crude  oil  is  rectified  with  water,  a 

iSof  teCratur  «;me^^^^^^^  ar'e  of  about  the  fame  degree  of  volatility  as  com- 
benzole,  while  others  distil  at  nearly  the  same  temperatures  as  common  coal- 
Stiia  The  hydrometer  is  not  a  safe  guide  in  choosing  this  naphtha  ;  this  arises 
?r£  th;  fact  thit  photogens,  of  very  different  degrees  of  volatility,  have  almost  the 
same  dens  tts  The  safest  plan  is  to  put  the  fluid  into  a  retort  ha^ang  a  thermometer 
X  tXlature,  and  distil  the  contents  almost  to  dryness..  The  careful  observation 
of  the  range  of  the  mercurial  column  during  the  operation  is  the  best  mode  of  ascer- 

'^'S^ieZ^lfv^^^^^^^  over  with  water  are  free  from  solid  bodies, 

and  consist  of  a  mixtmre  of  fluids  belonging  to  three  series  of  homologous  hydro- 
carbons, namely,  the  benzole  series ;  the  olefiant  gas,  or  C-H-  series  ;  and  the  radicals 

°^fs'no  works  on  chemistry  contain  any  directions  for  the  proximate  separation  of 
complex  mixtures  of  hydrocarbons,  the  following  description  of  the  method  adopted 
by  the  author  of  this  article  for  the  separation  of  the  substances  contained  in  Boghead- 
naphtha  may  be  useful.  ,    ,  •,      ,  .         •    j.  i. 
It  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  determine  whether  each  substance  is  to  be 
obtained  in  a  state  of  absolute  purity,  or  whether  it  is  merely  desired  to  obtain 
the  various  series  distinct  from  each  other.    In  the  process  given,  it  will  be  supposed 
that  the  individual  hydrocarbons  are  required  in  a  state  of  purity,  because  it  is  easy 
for  the  operator  to  leave  out  any  part  of  the  method  which  may  be  unnecessary  under 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case.    The  first  step  is  to  obtain  constant  boiling- 
points,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  if,  when  any  organic  fluid  is  subjected  to 
distillation  with  a  thermometer  in  the  tubulature  of  the  retort  or  still,  the  mercury 
continues  to  rise  as  the  fluid  comes  over,  it  is  at  once  demonstrated  that  the  substance 
distilling  is  not  homogeneous.    In  order  to  obtain  the  fluids  of  constant  boihng-pomt, 
it  is  essential  to  subject  them  to  a  complete  series  of  fractional  distillations.    This  is 
an  operation  involving  great  labour,  so  much  so  that,  in  investigating  Boghead- 
naphtha,  upwards  of  one  thousand  distillations  were  made  before  tolerably  constant 
boiling-points  were  secured.    In  order  to  perform  the  operation  successfully,  two 
series  of  bottles  are  required,  one  for  the  series  being  distilled,  and  the  other  for  the 
series  distilling.    As  many  bottles  are  necessary  as  there  are  10-degree  fractions  to 
be  obtained.    Thus,  supposing  the  fluid,  when  first  distilled,  came  over  between  100 
and  200°,  and  it  has  been  determined  to  obtain  10-degree  fractions,  the  receiver  is  to 
be  changed  for  every  10°  that  the  mercury  rises.    Thus,  10  bottles  will  be  required 
for  the  fractions  distilling,  and  the  same  number  for  the  fractions  being  distilled  into. 
The  operation  will  be  commenced  by  putting  the  original  fiuid  (dried  carefully  with 
chloride  of  calcium  or  sticks  of  potash)  into  a  retort  capable  of  holding  at  least  half 
as  much  more  fluid  as  the  quantity  inserted.    Through  the  tubulature  passes  a  pierced 
cork,  supporting  a  thermometer,  the  lower  end  of  which  should  not  dip  into  the  fluid. 
To  the  neck  of  the  retort  is  adapted  a  good  condensing  arrangement,  so  placed 
that  the  bottles  can  be  placed  beneath  the  exit-pipe.    All  the  bottles  having  blank- 
paper  labels  attached,  the  distillation  is  to  be  commenced.    The  first  signs  of  distilla- 
tion are  to  bo  watched  for,  but  no  fluid  is  to  bo  separately  received  as  an  individual 
fraction  until  boiling  has  commenced.    As  soon  as  it  is  found  that  the  mercury  indi- 
cates 10°  more  than  the  temperature  at  which  the  distillation  commenced,  the  bottle 
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is  to  be  changed,  and  so  on  at  every  10°.   "When  the  whole  fluid  is  distilled  away,  a 
smaller  retort  is  to  be  taken,  capable  of  well  holding  each  10°-fraction,  without  fear 
of  anything  boiling  over.    Suppose  the  first  fraction  of  the  first  distillation  came  over 
between  100°  and  110°,  it  is  to  be  placed  in  the  retort,  and  the  distillation  carried  on 
as  before.    But  it  will,  in  almost  every  instance,  be  found  that  the  boiling-point 
will  have  been  reduced  30°  or  40°  by  the  removal  of  the  fluids  of  higher  boiling- 
point.    Under  any  circumstances,  however,  the  distillate  is  to  be  received  in  bottles, 
and  labelled  with  the  boiling-point  and  the  number  of  the  rectification.   When  all 
the  first  10°-degree  fraction  has  distilled  away  into  the  second  series  of  bottles,  the 
next  is  to  be  operated  on,  and  so  on.    By  this  means  only  two  series  of  bottles  are 
ever  being  used  at  once,  viz.,  the  series  being  distilled,  and  the  series  being  distilled 
into.    Many  fluids  may  be  obtained  of  steady  boiling-point  by  15  or  16  rectifications, 
involving,  in  the  case  of  10  fractions  in  each  series,  at  least  loO  distillations.  But 
most  complex  organic  fluids,  such  as  naphthas,  have  a  much  wider  range  of  boiling- 
point  than  100°. .  Boghead-naphtha,  for  example,  commences  at  about  289°  Fahr., 
and  rises  above  600°.    But  in  the  second  distillation,  the  first  fraction,  instead  of  dis- 
tilling at  289°,  came  over  at  260°,  the  depression  of  boiling-point  being  nearly  40°. 
By  proceeding  in  this  manner  six  times,  a  fraction  was  obtained  boiling  at  210°. 
When  a  10°-fraction  no  longer  splits  up  during  distillation,  that  is  to  say,  when  it 
comes  over  almost  between  the  same  points  at  which  it  last  distilled,  it  will  be 
proper  to  commence  the  separation  of  the  various  substances  present  in  each  frac- 
tion.    Before  doing  this,  it  is  often  advisable  to  make  a  few  preliminary  experi- 
ments, with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the  fluids  present.  _  The  more 
volatile  portions  may  be  tested  for  benzole  by  converting  them  into  anilme  in  the 
method  given  in  the  article  Benzole.     The  simplest  way  of  detecting  the  C-H- 
series  (homologous  with  olefiant  gas ;  see  Homologous)  will  be  by  ascertaining 
whether  the  naphtha  is  capable  of  decolourising  weak  bromme-water.  Supposing 
the  presence  of  these  to  have  been  demonstrated,  the  complete  separation  of  the 
hydrocarbons  may  be  effected  as  follows  -.—Four  or  five  ounces  of  bromine  are  to 
be  placed  in  a  large  flask,  capable  of  being  closed  with  a  well-fitting  stopper.  About 
eight  volumes  of  water  are  then  added,  and  the  naphtha  of  the  most  volatile  fraction 
is  to  be  poured  in  by  very  small  portions,  the  contents  of  the  flask  being  well  shaken 

after  each  addition.  „  ,    ,      .       ■^^       j    n  ^„,i„ 

By  this  mode  of  proceeding,"the  dark  colour  of  the  bromine  will  gradually  fade, 
and  finally  disappear.  In  order  to  insure  a  complete  reaction,  it  is  better  at  this 
stage  to  add  a  little  more  bromine,  until  the  colour  is  permanent  after  shaking.  A 
little  mercury  is  now  to  be  poured  in,  and  agitated  with  the  fluids  in  the  flask,  to 
remove  all  excess  of  bromine.  The  oily  bromine-compound  is  now  to  be  separated 
bv  means  of  a  tap-funnel,  from  the  mercury  and  water,  and  digested  with_  chloride 
of  calcium  until  every  trace  of  water  is  removed.  The  dry  brominated  oil  ^low  to 
be  distilled,  when  the  radical  and  benzole  series  of  hydrocarbons  will  distil  away, 
leaving  the  brominated  oil,  which  may  then  be  distiUed  into  a  vessel  by  itself. 
The  nLt  step  will  be  to  separate  the  radicals  from  tlie  benzole  series,  i  or  this 
purpose  long-necked  assay-flasks  are  necessaiy.  Into  one  of  these  vessels,  of  3  or 
rSnces  capacity,  2  drachms  of  nitric  acid  should  be  poured;  1  drachm  of  the 
napMia  is  then  to  be  added  by  very  small  portions,  the  flask  being  kept  cool 
iSersion  in  cold  water.  It  is  essential  during  the  whole  time  to  keep  the  flask 
iHctive  motiSn,  in  order  to  bring  the  hydrocarbon  and  acid  into  close  contoct,  and 
"so  to  cooUhe  contents.  If  this  last  precaution  be  neglected  a  ^^^^ ^^^^^^^ 
oPPiiv  and  cause  the  loss  of  the  greater  portion  of  the  fluid.  AYhen  tne  wnoie  oi 
ZLchmTacidhas  been  added,  audit  is  found  that  the  temperature  no  longer 
its  on  rloviSg  the  flask  from  the  cold  water,  the  product  is  to  be  PO^red  into  ^ 
narrow  anTconiil  glass,  and  allowed  to  repose  uutil  the  l^yfy^f  ^^^^^^^^^ 
ri«PC!  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  a  transparent  brilhant  green  fluid.    Ihe  tiuia  oe  ow 

"Ln  to  L  removed ly  means  of  a  pip/te  furnished  at 
elastic  baU  of  vulcanised  caoutchouc.    By  this  nieans  ^'^ction  xnth  the  bp^  becomes 
unnecessary,  and  the  vapours  of  hyponitric  «f  ^  jirVrovented  fj^m  ir^ 
lungs.    The  indifferent  hydrocarbon-tliat  is.  he  flmd       ^ed  "nj^^jf  Jie^ 

yet  by  no  means  pure  ;  it  obstinately  ^'J^^^^,  ^^ef  wJ^^^  a  well  fitJi?.g  stopper,  a^d 
It  is,  therefore,  to  be  transferred  to     ^^f^  f urmslied  w  t  a  wo^^^^  . 

treated  with  nitric  acid  (specific  ^^-"^^'^ ^rll  ZtS£^<^  ZcS,  be  made  upon 
second  treatment  ^'^J'^^^thout  any  danger  of  a^^^^^^^  found  that 'the 

one  or  two  ounces  of  the  P'^^tmlly-purified  hyd  ocaib^  .^^^ 
separated  nitric  acid  no  longer  produces^^m^^^^^^^^  ^ 

■may  be  assumed  that  the  ^«"==ol°  ^"'J.    j^^^  been  repeated  a  sufficient  number  of 
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of  caustic  potash,  ^vhich  will  remove  the  -^trous  vapours  wHch  -^^^Jlf  ^^^^ 
green  colour.    The  pui-ified  hydrocarhon  is  then  t«  ^e  s^^^^^^^^^^^    \  it  be  desired  to 
Che  water,  and  dried  by  digestion  with  sticks      ^^^^^^^^^^  or  four  times 

obtain  the  radical  in  a  state  of  absolute  purity,  it  must  be  distiiiea  toree 

over  metallic  sodium.  .    ,  •,  r,  „„  -„^„ooca  nrp  colourless  mobile 

The  indifferent  hydi-ocarbons  obtained  by  the  above  ^'^^^thorn.  They 

fluids,  having  an  odour  somewhat  resembling  about 
are  very  volatile,  even  at  low  temperatures,  and  have  an  average  f  ^^ 
S  716    When  the  fractions  with  proper  boiling-points  have  been 

trolysis  of  the  fatty  acids.  ,    .    ,  ^ 

Comparative  Table  of  tM  Physical  Properties  of      f/oIwl  Ef  i^^^^^^^^^  chta^nedfrom 
^  -D.-iL.^j  Ar^^7„>7,x,  omfh  fJinsfi.  nrncured  from  other  sotiices. 


Itadicals 

FotmuliE 

Boiling  FointJ,  Fahr. 

Frank- 
land 

Kolbe 

Wurtz 

Brazier 

and 
Gostlett 

C.  G. 
WiUiams 

Propyle  . 

Butyle 

Amyle 

Caproyle  .  • 

C"H" 
C"H." 

c"b:" 

C°H' 

3ii° 

226-4 

222-8° 

316-4 

395-6 

395-6° 

154-4° 
246-2 
318-2 
395-6 

Radicals 

Formula! 

Uensities 

Vapour-Densities 

Frank- 
land 

Kolbe  at 
64-4° 

Wurtz 
at  52° 

C.  G. 
Williams 
at  64-4° 

Frankland 
at  51-8° 

Kolbe 

Wurtz 

C.  G. 
WiUiams 

Tlieory 

Propyls  . 
Butyle 
Amyle 
Caproyle  . 

C"H" 
C"'H" 
C=°H=" 

C^H' 
C'H" 

4-899 

0-6940 

0-7057 
0-7413 
0-7574 

0-6745 
0-6945 
0-7365 
0-7568 

0-7704 

4-053 

4-070 

4-  956 

5-  983 

2-  96 

3-  88 

4-  93 
6-83 

2-  97 

3-  94 

4-  91 

5-  87 

It  has  been  said  that  the  above  hydrocarbons  distilled  away  from  the  bromine- 
compound  in  company  with  others  which  were  removed  by  treatment  with  nitric  acia. 
It  was  subsequently  found  that  the  products  formed  by  the  action  of  the  acid  were 
nitro-compounds  belonging  to  the  benzole  series.  The  bromine  compound  contains 
the  CH-  series  of  hydrocarbons,  the  individual  members  being  determmed.  by  tne 
boiling-point  of  the  fraction  selected  for  experiment.  If  we  select  that  portion 
boiling  steadily  between  160°  and  170°,  we  shall  have  a  bromme-compound  ol  the 
formula  C'^H'-Br^;  but  if  the  boiling-point  of  the  naphtha  lies  between  1»0  and  I  JU 
the  bromine-compound  wiU  be  C'«H'-'Br-.  It  is  exceedingly  remarkable  that  u 
either  of  these  substances  be  treated  alternately  with  alcoholic  potash  and  sodium, 
the  original  hydrocarbon  is  regenerated.  Ey  the  mode  of  operating  indicated  above, 
it  is  possible,  therefore,  to  obtain  two  out  of  the  three  series  of  hydrocarbons  m  a  pure 
state.  The  third,  namely,  the  benzole  series,  must  be  recognised  by  obtaimng  products 
of  decomposition.  r,  i    i,  f 

The  acids  and  bases  accompanying  the  hydrocarbons  in  Boghead-naphtha  have  not 
been  fully  investigated ;  it  has,  however,  been  ascertained  that  certain  members  ot 
the  phen'ole  series  of  acids  and  pyridine  class  of  bases  are  always  present.  Ihe 
quantities  present  in  the  naphtha  of  commerce  are  small  in  consequence  of  the  purih- 
cation  of  the  fluid  by  the  agency  of  oil  of  vitriol,  followed  by  a  treatment  with  caustic 

aoda.— C.  G.W.  .  n  •  ■,  •  j 

STAPKTHA,  BONE.  Si/n.  Bone  Oil;  Dippel's  Animal  Oil.  This  fluid  is  procured 
in  largo  quantities  during  the  operation  of  distilling  bones  for  the  preparation  of 
animal  charcoal.  The  hydrocarbons  of  bone  oil  have  not  as  yet  been  examined,  but 
it  has  been  found  that  the  benzole  series  are  present,  accompanied  by  large  quantities 
of  basic  oils.  The  acid  portions  are  also  uninvestigated.  The  bases  have  been  very 
fully  studied  by  Dr.  Anderson,  who  discovered  in  bone  oil  the  presence  of  no  less 
thfvn  ten  bases,  several  of  them  being  quite  new. 

The  odour  of  bono  oil  is  exceedingly  offensive  and  difficult  of  removal.  It  does  nob 
arise  entirely  from  the  presence  of  the  powBrfully-smcUing  bases",  for  oven  after 
repeated  treatment  with  concentrated  acids  it  retains  its  ropulsivoncss.    This  is  partly 
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owing  to  tlio  presence  of  some  unknown  neutral  nitrogenous  Lodios.  Wlien  a  slip  of 
deal  wood  is  luoisteuod  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  held  over  a  vesBel  of  crude  l;one 
oil,  it  rapidly  acquires  a  deep  crimson  tint.  This  is  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of 
the  extraordinary  basic  substance  pyrrol.  The  latter,  when  in  a  crude  state,  possesses 
a  most  disgusting  smell,  so  much  so,  that  the  ofFcnsiveness  of  bone  oil  was  at  one  time 
mainly  attributed  to  its  presence.  It  has,  however,  been  discovered  that  pyrrol 
when  perfectly  piire  has  a  most  fragrant  and  delightful  perfume,  somewhat  recalling 
that  of  chloroform,  but  still  more  pleasing. 

The  basic  portion  of  bono  oil  may  bo  extracted  by  shaking  it  up  with  moderately 
strong  oil  of  vitriol.  This  must  bo  done  with  precaution,  as  large  quantities  of  gases 
are  evolved,  consisting  of  carbonic  acid,  hydrosulphiu-ic  and  hydrocyanic  acids.  Tlie 
fluid  when  permitted  to  repose  separates  into  two  layers,  the  upper  being  the  purified 
oil,  and  the  lower  the  acid  solution  of  the  bases.  The  latter  being  separated  is  to  be 
distilled  xxntil  about  one-third  has  passed  over.  This  distillate  will  contain  the  chief 
portion  of  the  pyrrol.  The  head  of  the  still  is  then  to  be  removed  and  the  fluid 
boiled  for  some  time  to  remove  the  last  trace.  The  acid  solution,  after  filtration 
through  charcoal,  is  to  be  supersaturated  with  lime  and  distilled.  The  distillate 
contains  the  whole  of  the  bases.  The  apparatus  should  be  so  arranged  that  those 
bases  which  are  excessively  volatile,  and  consequently  come  over  as  gases,  may  be 
received  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  hydrochloric  solution  and  the  oily  bases  are  to  be 
examined  separately.  The  former  is  to  be  evaporated  carefully  to  the  crystallising 
point,  and  then  allowed  to  cool.  By  this  means  the  ammonia  may  be  removed  by 
crystallisation  as  chloride  of  ammonium. 

When  no  more  sal-ammoniac  can  be  obtained  by  crystallisation,  the  mother-liquid 
is  to  be  treated  with  potash,  in  an  apparatus  so  arranged  that  any  gaseous  products 
evolved  may  be  collected  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  retort  must  havte  a  thermometer 
in  the  tubulature  to  enable  the  temperature  to  be  properly  regulated.  All  the  bases 
distilling  below  212°,  are  to  be  received  in  hydrochloric  acid,_and  their  presence 
demonstrated  by  converting  them  into  platinum  salts,  and  fractionally  crystallising. 
The  bases  distilling  above  212°,  are  to  be  separated  by  fractional  distillation.  An 
examination  of  the  hydrochloric  solution  will,  according  to  Dr.  Anderson,  demonstrate 
the  presence  of  methylamine,  ethylamine,  propylamine,  butylamine,  and  amylamine. 
The  following  table  contains  the  names  and  physical  properties  of  the  bases  which  are 
contained  in  that  portion  of  the  basic  oil  which  distils  above  212°.  The  amylamine, 
and  even  the  propylamine,  can  be  separated  from  the  basic  oils,  by  fractional  distilla- 
tion, instead  of  the  fractional  crystallisation  of  platinum  salts,  but  the  latter  involves 
less  labour. 

Table  of  the  Physical  Properties  of  the  Pyridine  Series  of  Bases. 


Density  at  32° 

Vapour-Density 

Base 

I'ormulffi 

Boiling  Point 

Experi- 
ment 

Calcula- 
tion 

Pyridine 
Picoline 
Lutidino 
CoUidine 

C'^H'N 
C'^H'N 
C'-'H^'N 

c3H"wr 

242° 
275° 
310° 
356° 

0'98o8 
0'9613 
0-9467 
0-9439 

2-  916 

3-  290 
3-839 

2-  734 

3-  214 

3-  699 

4-  137 

EoneoU  AviU  not  become  very  valuable  as  a  naphtha  for  general  purposes  unt 
some  cheap  method  of  removing  its  odour  has  been  discovered    Jhe  am^^^ 
Bipellii  of  the  older  chemists  and  pharmaceutists  was  prepared  by  distilling  bones  ,  it 
was  very  similar  in  properties  to  bono  oil. — C.Gr.  W.  .      „  r'nni,fM,nti/» 

NAPHTHA,  CAOTJTCHOTTC.   5':y7^.  Caoutchoucme ;  Caoutchine.  Caoutchou^ 
by  destructive  distillation,  yields  several  hydrocarbons  the  '^^"^^"[^^Ss'^^^^ 
contradictory.     By  repeated  rectifications  they  may  be  separated  into  fluids  ot 
raTboS-points.    The  late  Dr.  Gregory  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  fluid  hydro- 
carbon  from  ca^outchouc  which  distilled  at  96°,  but  when  treated  witli  sulphimc  acul 
and  tSe  flidd  separated  by  means  of  water,  another  hydrocarbon  was  ol)t^ined^^^^^^^^^^^ 
It  428°     It  is  most  probable,  however,  that  the  true  composition  ot  caoutcUouti no 
fas' not  yet' beL'madf  out.    This  wiU  appear  by  consuldng  ^he  analyses  yet  made 
many  of  them  indicating  too  low  J  ^J^-f-  - 

nearly  approxima  ing  to  n  (C^H  •     It      J^^e  f  fj'^^,     the  best  solvents  known 
in  every  »ense  of  the  term,  a  napntlia.    i^aoutcnine  jb  uuo 
for  india-rubber.— C.  G.  W.    See  Caoutchouc, 
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KAPHTH  A,  COAl..  Ordinary  coal-naphtha    th-..^^  V'°^J,tto  ^5^0  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
of  coal-tar.  The  latter  is  placed  in  large  iron  st  Us,  folding  from  800  to  l-^^^  8-1^°"^^^ 
and  distilled  by  direct  steam.    The  fii'st  distillate  is  about  850°  S  (x.  J^J^J  to 
S  G  is  made,  aU  the  naphtha  or  light  oil  is  obtained.    The  distiUate  fiom  950  to 
1000°  S.  G.  i^  the  middlloil;  above-'that  to  about  106°  S.  G.  the 

The  residue  obtained  in  the  fii-st  distillation  is  run  off  into  cisterns  or  ^ar  Ponds  to 
allow  of  the  removal  of  the  water.  This  residue  is  called  ,,^;f;^f 
be  obtained  from  it  by  distillation  by  the  naked  fire,  every  1,000  gallons  will  yiem 
aLu?S  gal  ons  of  ^h  oil.  The  residue  of  pitch  in  the  still  is  run  out  while  m  a 
melted  staFe.  The  rough  coal-naphtha  contains  a  great  number  of  impurities  of 
wlus  Idnds  •  the  principal  cause  of  the  foul  odour  being  the  organic  bases  described 
rtCrtide  Naphtha,  Bone.  To  remove  these  the  naplitha  is  transferred  to  large 
cyUndrical  vessels  lined  with  lead.  These  vessels  contain  a  vertical  axis  parsing 
down  them,  supporting  blades  of  wood  covered  with  lead,  and  pierced  with  ho  es. 
Thiaxis  or  "shaft  has,  at  its  upper  end,  a  crank  to  enable  it  to  be  ^°f-ted  nap^^^^^^^ 
having  been  run  into  the  vessel,  sulphuric  acid  is  added,  and  the  shaft  with  its  blades 
Se^to  revolve.  By  this  means  the  naphtha  and  acid  are  brought  ^^^to  intimato 
contact.  The  whole  is  then  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  vitnol  which  has  absorbed  most 
of  the  impurities,  and  acquired,  in  consequence,  a  thick  tarry  consistence,  is  run  ott. 
This  acid^treacly  matter  is  known  in  the  works  as  '  sludge.'  The  naphtha  floating 
above  the  sludge  is  then  treated  a  second  time  with  acid,  if  the  naphtha  be  required 
of  good  quality:  During  the  process,  the  naphtha  acquires  a  sharp  smell  of  sulphurous 
acil,  and  retains  a  certain  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  in  solution.  The  next  process  is  to 
treat  it  with  solution  of  caustic  soda  to  remove  these  impurities.  This  may  be  effected 
in  an  apparatus  similar  to  the  first.  The  naphtha,  after  removal  of  the  caustic  liquor, 
is  next  run  off  into  a  still,  and  rectified;  it  then  forms  the  coal-naphtha  of  commerce. 

Coal  tar  of  commerce  is  derived  mainly  from  the  rich  cannels,  or  from  the  tars  made 
from  coal  in  the  London  gas-works,  or  from  the  gas-works  of  the  Englisii  towns,  llie 
latter  tar  is  richer  in  naphtha  than  the  London ;  while  the  tar  from  the  Scotch  cannels 
yields  from  seven  to  thirteen  per  cent,  of  crude  naphtha  of  a  specific  gravity  of  about 
•030,  which  is  blown  from  it  by  steam  introduced  into  the  still.  A  still  containing 
2,500  gallons  of  the  other  tars  woidd  yield  on  an  average  forty  gallons.  _ 

The  commercial  value  of  naphtha  has  fluctuated  since  the  extensive  introduction  of  the 
coal-tar  colour  industiies,  according  to  their  varied  fortunes  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  more  or  less  volatile  varieties  were  sought  after  just  as  the  varied  shades  of 
aniline,  the  manufacture  of  which  they  suited,  headed  the  market.  By  a  series  of 
fractional  distillations,  both  with  wet  and  dry  steam,  washings  with  sulphuric  acid 
(specific  gravity  l-8i5),  a  series  of  naphthas,  more  or  less  rich  in  benzole,  and  con- 
taining other  valuable  products  are  obtained.  The  naphtha  which  flows  over  at 
a  temperature  up  to  204°  Fahr.  is  called  90  per  cent,  benzole ;  that  flowing  between 
204°  and  210°,  is  designated  80  per  cent,  benzole,  and  is  again  fractionally  distilled 
up  to  204° ;  while  the  residue,  on  being  treated  with  high-pressure  steam,  yields  a 
quantity  of  40  per  cent,  naphtha. 

Subjecting  a  charge  of  1,587  gallons  of  crude  naphtha  and  light  oil  to  the  series  of 
operations  indicated,  wo  obtain,  first  897  gallons  of  once-run  naphtha,  and  56  gallons 
of  the  last  runnings,  the  remaining  634  gallons  being  only  fit  to  mix  with  dead  oil. 
The  897  gallons  of  once-run  naphtha  yields,  after  purification  by  sulphuric  acid,  301 
gallons  of  90  per  cent,  benzole,  195  gallons  of  40  per  cent.,  237  gallons  of  solvent 
naphtha,  12  gallons  of  last  runnings,  and  152  gallons  of  residuum. 

The  40  per  cent,  naphtha  contains  also  toluol  and  xylol,  and  is  most  suitable  for 
making  aniline  red ;  the  00  per  cent,  variety  is  best  adapted  for  the  manufactui-e  of 
aniline  blue  or  black. 

In  describing  coal-naphtha,  we  shall  take  a  cursory  review  of  the  nature  and 
properties  of  most  of  the  substances  produced  by  the  distillation  of  coal-tar.  It  will 
bo  annecessary  hero  to  enter  into  a  minute  description  of  the  acids  existing  in  coal- 
tar,  inasmuch  as  they  have  already  been  treated  of  in  the  article  Caebomc  Acid. 

On  the  hydrocarbons  of  coal-naphtha. — The  following  are  the  principal  constituents 
of  those  coal-naphthas  the  boiling-points  of  which  range  between  190°  and  350° 


Base 

Formulas 

Boiling  Point 

Specific  Gravity 

Benzole  . 

177° 

0-850  at  60° 

To]  nolo  . 

cm^ 

230° 

0-870 

Xylolo 

C'Tl"' 

259° 

Cumole  . 

304° 

Cyniolc  . 

C'°K" 

347° 

0-861  at  57° 
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The  fluid  hydrocarbons  boiling  above  this  point  have  not  been  well  Btudied. 
Ordinary  coal-naphtha,  in  addition  to  the  above  hydrocarbons,  contains  traces  of  the 
homologucs  of  olofiant  gas,  alluded  to  in  the  article  Naphtha. 

All  the  above-mentioned  hydrocarbons  may  be  separated  from  each  other  by 
careful  and  sufficiently  numerous  fractional  distillations.  It  is  proper  before  con- 
sidering them  as  pure,  to  shake  them  up  several  times  with  oil  of  vitriol,  and,  after 
well  washing  first  with  water,  and  afterwards  with  an  alkaline  solution,  to  dry  them 
very  carefully  with  chloride  of  calcium  or  sticks  of  potash.  It  will  be  observed  that 
in  the  above  table  the  specific  gravities  of  the  hydrocarbons  are  not  in  harmony ; 
this  arises  from  the  fluids  upon  which  the  experiments  were  made  not  ha\'ing  all  been 
procured  from  the  same  source ;  for  it  has  been  found  that  the  same  bodies,  as  pro- 
cured from  different  sources,  often  present  small  but  appreciable  differences  in 
odour,  density,  boiling-point,  and  other  physical  properties. 

The  benzole  of  coal-naphtha  may  almost  entirely  be  separated  by  distilling  in  an 
apparatus  first  devised  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Mansfield.  The  annexed  figures 
from  Gr.  Williams's  '  Handbook  of  Chemical  Manipulation,'  illustrate  the  vessels  he 
employed  for  the  purpose.  Fig.  1545  consists  of  a  copper  or  tinned  iron  still,  a, 
holding  about  two  gallons.  The  flange  b  b,  is  merely  to  support  the  apparatus  in  the 
ring  of  a  gas  or  charcoal  furnace,  preferably  the  former.  A  wide  worm,  c  c,  passes 
through  the  top  of  the  still  into  a  water-tight  cistern,  d  d.  The  worm  encts  in  a 
discharge-pipe,  e.  The  latter  is  to  be  attached  to  a  common  worm  tub  containing 
cold  water.  The  crude  benzole,  or  coal-naphtha,  is  to  be  placed  by  means  of  the 
opening/  into  the  still,  and  all  the  joints  of  the  apparatus  being  closed,  and  effectual 
condensation  insured,  the  flre  is  to  be  lighted.  The  naphtha  soon  begins  to  boil,_but 
nothing  comes  over,  because  the  water  in  d  d  effects  condensation.  In  a  short  time, 
however,  the  water  in  d  d  begins  to  get  warm,  and,  as  soon  as  177°  is  reached, 
benzole  begins  to  come  over,  and  is  perfectly  condensed  in  a  second  worm,  kept  cold 
by  means  of  water.  It  is  plain  that  as  the  fluids  of  higher  boiling-points  begin  to 
come  over,  the  water  in  d  d  will  boil,  but  distillation  then  ceases  entirely.  The 
reason  of  this  is,  that  nothing  can  make  the  head  c  c  hotter  than  212°,  because  of  its 
being  surrounded  with  water.  All  hydrocarbons  that  are  not  volatile  at  212°  are 
consequently  condensed  there,  and  fall  back  into  a.   The  benzole  distilling  over  is 


1545 


1546 
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a  steam-jacket,  is  connected  at  its  -VV-^  ^^^rl^^  d  X' ^^^^^^^^ 
worm  c  in  A  1545.    The  head  pUys  into  the  worm  tno     .  ^^^^^^^  The 

veyed  b^thf  exit-pipe,  e.  to  tlxe  -^^ehS  ^o  be  removed  from 

tub,  c  CO  c,  contains  water  to  condense  *°  l^y^^^^^^^^^  the  commencement  of  he 

the  benzole.    In  order  to  save  ^^e,  it  s  conveni  ^^^^^^      ^         f  he 

operation  to  heat  the  water  in  c  c  c  steam  is  admitted  to  the 

sLm-pipe  /  I  ^,  winch  is  connected  w^^  the  ^o^levf.    I  regulated  or  stopped 

jacket  of  the  still  by  means  of  the  pipe  ^  -^^^  j  ^  ,l^te  the  admission  of 
iltogether  by  means  of  the  °tSole  is  rl^S  at  L  A  small  cock  to  allow 
steam  to  the  vessel  c  c  c  c.  man-hole  is  rep  _     ^^^^^^       ^^^^^^^^  ^3 

the  condensed  water  m  the  jacket  to  be  run  on, 


1547 


of  the  best  quality  the  benzole  will  be  difficult  to  extract  by^the  heat  of  thejacket 
alone.    It        then  be  necessary      Bend  ^xrec^  ^^e^^^  still  by  the  stop- 

benzole  comes  over,  the  remaining  naphtha  is  ^  be  run  ^ut      ^  ^gure  as  if 

cock  h.    Although  the  boiler  / is,  for  the  sake  of  ^P'^^'^'P^'^'J.  ^ho^id  in  practice  be 
placed  beneath  Ihe  support  of  the  condenser  or  worm-^^^^^^^ 
Removed  to  a  considerable  distance  for  fear      |^e  vapm^^rf  tlie^ny  ^^^^ 
the  stoke-hole  and  causing  an  explosion  JJ^^^^^^^^^^^  the 
form  of  a  worm  like  c  m  fig.  1^*^' '  ^'^^^^^^^  obtained  in  the 

^tErCtoWle  naphtha  remaining  in  tho,stlll  i, hy  no  mean,  valuote, ;  it  i» 
.aapted  for  almost  all  the  purpose,  for  rtich  ordinary  coal-naphtha  ,s  apphcable.  By 
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removing  the  fluid  by  the  tap  Ji,  and  distillini?  it  in  an  ordinarv  j  , 

naphtlia  of  a  density  of  about  0-870  will  be  obtained  ^       '  ^"""^ 

It  IS  oxtremply  curious  that  naphthas  which  conta'in  lame  auantitips  nf  n.r,i,fi  r 
jviU  often  distU  without  the  latter  crystallising  out.    It  L^Xilfser  n  h^^^^^^^ 
the  naphtha,  and  therefore  escapee)  observation     T^nt  ^f  ^  i;fn„   1 1    ■  . 
into  the  Haiti,  or  if  a  little  chloride  of  lime  be  addrf  foHo  ^,  ,  "^""^ 
fluid  bo  then  distilled,  the  naphtlulin.  Ji'lT^nte^tln'SiTM^^^^^^ 

^  ntioV  f P^^f  V^T:Vo^<i.    By  this  it  is  meant  that  the  presence  of 

naphthas,  boiling  somewhat  above  177°  does  not  materially  affect  the  usefidness  of  the 
fluid.  If  however,  the  naphtha  is  to  be  employed  for  reLving^easySg  ^^^^^ 
irrn'l.e^n'/'^'^.'!'  articles  to  be  worn,  the'purer  and  morf  v^latife  tte  hydr^ 
carbon,  the  more  readily  and  complete  y  the  odour  will  be  removed  by  evaporation. 
W  Hp'fi^fr  -HT.''^  the  application  of  benzole  to  some  purposes  of  this 
kind.  He  first  purified  the  naphtha  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  and  caustic  alkalis 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  then  rectified  it  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  212° 
_  or  this  piirpose  the  -apparatus  described  in  fig.  1547  will  bo  found  well  suited  The 
inventor  applies  the  rectified  coal-naphtha,  or  nearly  pure  benzole,  to  the  foUomnc 
purposes  :-lst,  for  removing  spots  and  stains  of  grease,  i.e.  fatty  or  oily  matters,  tar, 
paint,  wax  or  resin,  from  cotton,  woollen,  silk,  and  other  fabrics,  when,  in  consequence 
ot  Its  volatility,  no  mark  or  permanent  odour  remains.  2nd,  for  removinff  fattv  or 
oily  matters  from  hair,  furs,  feathers,  and  wools,  and  for  cleaning  gloves  and  other 
articles  made  of  leather,  hair,  fur,  and  wool.  3rd,  for  removing  the  fatty  matters 
which  exist  naturally  m  wool.  4th,  for  removing  from  wool,  tar,  paint,  oil,  grease 
and  s^imilar  substances  used  by  farmers  for  marking,  salving,  and  smearing  their  sheep. 
6tJi,  lor  cleansing  or  removing  the  oily  or  fatty  matters  which  are  contained  in  cotton- 
waste  that  has  been  used  for  cleansing  or  T\aping  machinery  or  other  articles  to  which 
oil  or  grease  has  been  appUed.  In  order  to  remove  the  above  matters  by  means  of 
coal-naphtha,  the  articles,  if  small,  are  merely  rubbed  with  it.  On  the  large  scale 
the  matters  to  be  operated  on  are  placed  in  suitable  vessels,  and  the  naphtha  is  run 
in.  After  contact  for  some  hours  the  fluid  is  run  off,  and  the  fabrics  are  passed 
through  squeezers  and  submitted  to  strong  pressure  to  remove  the  greater  portion  of 
the  benzole  or  naphtha.  The  naphthas  which  run  out  are  distilled  off,  so  that  the 
greasy  matters  may  be  preserved  and  used  for  lubricating  machinery  or  other  purposes. 

Furniture  paste  may  also  be  made  from  light  coal  naphtha  or  benzole  by  the  follow- 
ing process  : — One  part  of  wax  and  one  of  resin  is  to  be  dissolved  in  two  parts  of  the 
hydrocarbon,  with  the  aid  of  heat.  When  entirely  dissolved,  the  whole  is  allowed  to 
cool,  and  is  then  fit  for  use. 

Naphthaline  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  lamp-black,  but  the  quantity  employed 
for  that  piu-pose  is  but  small.  The  quantity  annually  produced  by  the  various  gas- 
works is  enormous.  Its  odour  and  volatility  prevent  its  being  applied  to  lubricating 
purposes.  It  often  happens  that  much  valuable  time  is  lost  by  unscientific  operators 
in  endeavouring  to  remove  the  smell  from  such  substances  as  naphthaline  ;  tliey  forget 
that  the  odour  of  a  body  of  this  class  is  a  part  of  itself,  and  cannot  be  removed  without 
its  destruction.  It  is  possible  that  the  compounds  of  naphthaline  may  one  day  be 
applied  to  useful  purposes.  By  treating  naphthaline  with  excess  of  chlorine,  and 
removing  fluid  substances  with  ether,  a  crystalline  paste  is  obtained.  This  paste, 
dissolved  in  boiling  benzole  and  allowed  to  repose,  deposits  beautiful  rhombohedral 
crystals,  often  of  large  size.  They  have  exactly  the  form  of  Iceland  spar,  and,  like 
that  substance,  possess  the  power  of  double  refraction.  When  nitronaphthaline  is 
treated  -with  acetic  acid  and  iron  filings  in  the  same  manner  as  that  employed  by 
M.  B6champ  for  the  production  of  aniline,  a  base  is  obtained  of  the  formula  C'"'H'N,- 
it  is  called  Nnphthalamine.  It  is,  therefore,  isomeric  with  cryptidine,  but  has  no  other 
point  of  resemblance. 

If  treated  with  nitric  acid,  naphthaline  yields  phtlialic  acid,  and  this  by  elimination 
of  carbonic  acid  may  be  either  converted  into  benzole  or  into  benzoic  acid.  Benzoic 
acid  is  now  derived  commercially  from  naphthaline. 

The  relation  which  appears  to  exist  between  naphthaline  and  alizarine  is  also  very 
interesting.  Alizarine  is  now  prepared  artificially  from  anthracene  or  paranaphthaline, 
by  processes  described  under  the  articles  Alizakine  and  Antukacenk. 

J<aphthalamino,  which  is  the  base  corresponding  to  aniline,  is  now  manufactured  in 
the  same  way  as  that  body  is  from  benzoic.    It  yields  beautiful  commercial  dyes, 
viz. :  Martins  yellow,  Magdala  red.  Naphthaline  violet,  and  Naphthaline  blue. 
It  it>  said  that  naphthaline  has  been  employed  with  advantage  in  the  treatment  of 
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psoriasis.  M.  Emery  states  that  it  succeeded  if^'^r,;|lV^eafs^rS^  X'had  been 
Lo  where  it  failed  the  one  patient  was  ^  "X^mtient  las  a  young  man 

afflicted  for  eight  years  with  i;sm««s  ttie  ouie^ 

who  had  suffered  for  several  years  with  lepra  f  '^^'^'^J^XiSk  which  effected  a 
treatment  having  effected  no  good  pitch  ^^^^m^t        «  ointment  in  the 

cure  in  two  months    The  -  --^^^^^^^^^^     n  the  foim   ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

strength  of  i  or  1  drachm  of  lard.    ilie_  'Wic-^uoa  i  poultices, 
with  severe  inflammation  of  the  skm,  which  must  ^^  J^^^f  ^^^lS  contain  several  sub- 
The  dead  oils,  as  the  less  volatile  parts  of  coal-tar  are  ^^i^^^^' '^"^^^         l^e  men- 
stances,  the  nature  of  which  is  very  ^P-ff  J^J™"  ^^Sd  by  Laurent,  who 
ti^oned  pyrene  -d  chrysene     T^^^J-^^^^^^^^  that  pass  in 

g  ves  the  formula  C^'H'-  for  at.  iHey  are  ^o.^^" '  .  Jl^  ^^ing  the  distillation 
the  distillation  of  coal-tar.  They  are  also  said  be  Pioduced  dm^^^  ^ 
of  fatty  or  resinous  substances    The  portions  which  ^^t^^  ^^^^^^^^^    ^^.e  to  light. 

The  composition  of  pyrene  is,  according  to  Laurent,— 

Carbon  .  .  •  MIS  jj„  5,3 
Hydrogen  .       .       .     b  ^  

99T9  1°^'^ 

chrysene  crystallised  as  above : — 

Laurent,  C.  G.  W.  Calculation 

Carbon.       .    94-83  94-63  94  74       g  108 

Hydi-ogen     .     6-44        6-30  5-37  ^  26       31  J) 

100^       9*8^  lOO'OO  ^^^'^^ 

See  Chrysene. 

No  commercial  use  has  been  yet  devised  for  these  interesting  bodies  ;  ^'l^^h  are  also 
bye-products  in  paraffin  refineries.  But  the  brilliant  discoveries  of  G^jf  ^ 
Lieberman  have  raised  anthracene  firom  the  category  of  waste  materials.  In  l868  th.y 
obtaS  anthracene  from  alizarine,  and  in  the  following  year  they  were  able  to  disclose 
a  ploc  ss  for  the  manufacture  of  the  valuable"  dye  from  the  unsavoury  <^o^^-^^;  Vrodnct. 
A  large  extension  of  the  coal-tar  colour  manufacture  has  ensued.  .^^thra«^^«^«^^^^^^^ 
tainedfrom  the  heavier  coal  oils,  which  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  poweiM 
freezing  mixture,  often  deposit  a  mass  of  crystals  only  partly  soluble  in  alcohol.  Ihe 
soluble  portion  consists  of  naphthaline;  the  other  portion  is  anthracene,  or  pax.- 
nanhthaline  It  appears,  from  the  analyses  wluch  have  been  made,  to  be  isomeric 
S  nShMne.'?t  fuses  at  356°.  and  boils  at  about  580  . 
vapour,  determined  at  848°,  was  6741°,  agreeing  very  well  with  the  ^^l'^^}^  '^  ^  ' 
which  requires  6-643.  This  formula  is  one  and  a  half  times  naphthaline,  thus. 
C202«  +  cloH*  =  CH'*  For  a  description  of  the  methods  by  which  anthracene  is  now 
prepared  from  coal-tar,  and  alizarene  from  anthracene,  the  reader  is  referred  to  these 
articles  respectively,  and  to  the  Supplement  to  Watts's  '  Dictionary  of  Chemistry 

Metanaphthaline  is  a  peculiar  substance  which  appears  to  be  closely  f  ^o  th« 
above  products.  It  is  formed  during  the  manufacture  of  resm  gas.  It  ^  fatty  sub- 
stance fusing  at  158°,  and  distilling  at  about  617° it  ^^/^^  Present  but  little^^^^ 

The  following  Table,  taken  from  Traiie  dcs  DSrivcs  da  la  Houille,  by  Geraid  and 
De  Laire,  epitomises  the  operations  of  French  tar-distillers  :— 

First  Distii-lation  of  Coal  in  the  Eetorts. 
Gas.  Tar.  Coke. 

Second  Distillation  of  the  Tar, 

1.  Light  oils  (boiling  30°  to  150°  Cent.).  2.  Medium  or  crcasote  oils  (boiling 
140°  to  200°  Cent.).  3.  Anthracene  oils,  or  heavy  oils,  coutaiuing  naphthaline 
and  anthracene  (boding  200°  to  360°  Cont.). 
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Thied  Distillatiok. 

Light  Oils. 
Into  2  fractionals. 
No.  1.  That  which  passes  over,  up  to 
140°  Cent.,  constituting  naph- 


tha. 

No.  2.  That  which  passes  over,  above 
140°  Cent.,  is  mixed  with  No. 
2  fractional  distillation  of  the 
middle  oils. 


Tebatments 

Rectified  lAght  Oils  or  Naphthas. 
(39°  to  140°  Cent.).     Subjected  to 

1  washing  with  pure  water. 

2  washings  with  siilphuric  acid. 
2  washings  with  water. 

1  washing  with  soda. 

2  washings  with  water. 


Middle  Oils. 
Into  3  fractionals. 
No.  1.  That  which  passes  over,  up  to 


130*  Cent.,  is  remixed  with 
the  naphtha. 
No.  2.  That  which  passes  betwixt  130° 
and  200°  =  rectified  creasoto 
oil. 

No.  3.  That  which  passes  over,  above 
200°  Cent.,  is  counted  anthra- 
cene oil. 

BY  Washing. 

Middle  Beotified  Oils. 
(140°  to  200°  Cent.)   Subjected  to 

1  washing  with  pure  water. 

2  washes  with  sulphuric  acid, 
2  washes  with  pure  water. 

1  washing  with  soda. 

2  washes  with  pure  water. 


Crude  Heavy  Anthracene  Oils. 

(200°  to  350°  Cent.)   Subjected  to 

1  wash  with  pure  water. 

2  washes  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
1  wash  with  piure  water. 

1  wash  with  soda. 

2  washes  with  water. 


Fourth  Distillation. 

Naphtha, 

Into  4  fractionals. 

No.  1.  That  which  passes  betwixt  39°—  80°  Cent. 

No.  2.         „  „         80°— 115°  Cent,  benzole. 

No.  3.  „        115°— 150°  Cent. 


No.  4. 

Middle  Rectified  Oils, 
Into  2  fractionals,. 

No.  1.  That  which  passes  140°  to  190° 
Cent. 

No.  2.  That  which  passes  over  190° 
Cent,  is  mixed  with  the 
heavy  oils. 


a  little  over  150°  Cent. 


Pure  Heavy  Oils. 
Into  3  fractionals. 

No.  1.  That  which  passes  from  215°  to 

230°  Cent. 
No.  2.  That  which  passes  from  230°  to 

290°  Cent. 
No.  3.  That  which  passes  from  300°  to 

340°  Cent. 


The  Light  Oils  or  Naphthas  contain  the  following  bodies : — 

Boiling-point, 
Cent 

Ammonia  and  ammoniacal  salts 
Amyleno  .... 

Traces  of  propylene,  butylene  dissolved  in  their  homo 

logons  liquids 
Caproylcne  or  liexylene 


Hydruret  of  hexyle 
Potinine 
Benzine 
(Enanthyleno  or  heptyleno 
Toluene 
Parabenzino  . 
Hydruret  of  octylo 


39= 


55<= 


0  to  70° 
.  68° 
.  80° 
.  82°  to  83°— 0-850 

.  94° 
105°  to  108° 
.  97°  to  98° 
116°  to  118° 
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Xylene  

Picoline       .       •       •  • 
Cumene        •       •       •  * 
Hydruret  of  decyle 
Pyridine       .       •       •  • 
Cymene       •       •  • 

I„„.  of  phenic  .e>d  .      -  ^  ^^^^ 

The  „riou.  treatments  .peafied  «  its  staining  a  pe™- 


Boiling-point. 
Cent. 

127°  to  128° 

^  133°— 0-955 

*.  151° 

.  158° 

.  150° 

.  175° 


,  various  treatments  specified  -.^^^^^^^u  ^''^"^V  "TX 

which  give  the  crude  naphtha_  its  ^^^XSe  treatments  5  per  cent,of  ordinary 
\.hite  colour.    In  the  various  ac.d  an^^^  ^  ^^^^^^ic  soda  of  a 


density  1-305.  rectification,  and  their  augmentation  ^^^th  the 

The  McZc^Zfi  OiZs,  a^t«r  their  fet  xec^^^^^^  contain  the  following  bodies 
fractional  distillation  of  the  heavier  naphthas,  com  Boiling-point 

_   jg20 

187° 


Picoline  . 
Pyridine  . 
Cuniene  . 
Lutidine  . 
Eupion  , 
Cymene 
Collidine 


Boiling-point 
.  133° 
.  150° 
145®  to  151° 
.  154° 
.  169° 
.  179° 
.       .  175° 


Aniline  . 
Phenic  acid 
Parvoline 
Toluidine 
Cresylic  acid 
Coridine  . 

Naphthaline 


rfrom 
\_from 


188° 
198° 
203° 
211° 
79° 
218° 


Just  5  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid  is  given  at  each  of      ^^^^^^^^^^  I' 
oil;  and  the  amount  of  «oda  used  depends  on  the  quantity^.^^  ^^^.^^^^ 
acids-a  very  variab  e  amonn^the  ^^^mdu^^^^^^  m  y  ^  ^.^^^^  ^.^  ^^^^^^ 
quantity  of  phenic  a£id,  agitate  ^^^j.  or  two  ;  allow  it  to  repose  ; 

%  caustic  soda  of  specific  gravity  1  ^05,  for  a°  tK)ur  ^  ^^^^  ^^^.^^ 

hi  tt^X^r  pUrti»:tl.'  .  a.o  2ea  .  ..own, 

caoutchouc.  ^  r^f  thft  utilisation  of  the  waste  bodies  an- 

The  Heavy  Oils,  until  recent  discoveries  of  the  .^i^^g  ^^etwixt  215°  and 

thracene  aninaphtha,  were  not  ^^LS  290°  S  320°  is  principally  anthra- 
230°  is  ahnost  all  naphthaline ;  that  betwixt  zju 
cene. 

The  Heavy  Oils  contain  :— 


Aniline    _  . 
Phenic  acid . 
Parvoline 
Cresylic  acid. 
Phlorylic  acid 
Coridine 
Naphthaline 
Kubidine 

Quinoleine  or  leucoline 
Viridine     .      .  " 
Lepidine     .       •       •  ,    '  . 
Anthracene  and  paranaphthalme 

Chrysene 
Pyrene 


Boiling-point 
.  182° 
.  187° 
.  188° 
.  203° 
.  203° 
.  211° 
i217°  to  218° 
,  230° 
235°  to  237° 
.  251° 
.  260° 
310°  to  359° 


^X'^SS°oll  r;™?^^^^  railway-sleepers,  a.  an 

antinepUe^  or  for  ^^^^  ^       t  number  of  places  in  various  parts  of  the 

^^t'  ^v^et  ffuid  nflammable  matter  exudes.    It  is  known  as  Persian 

wor  d  a  more  o  J^'^T  oii  Rangoon  tar,  Burmese  naphtha,  &c. 
"ti^Amett  its  more  volatile  portions  of  amyl,  hydrogen 

hydride  of  amylc^H-  boiling  at  68°,  and  hydride  of  caproyl  C«H'«  boibng  at  9^°; 
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according  to  tlie  lormulas  C'm*- and  C"H"  exhilnr  r  hnff,.^  in7 
belong  to  the  paraffins  naet  with  in  patroltlx  J''£ngoo^^^  « 
temperatures  the  consistoncy  of  butter  «*"Boou  ou  assumes  at  ordinary 

hydrocarbons,  Barnes,  aaphtha  toutains  a  coosidcrable  quantit  jof  naraffin 

oT^ESJarSL-*S'br„-'raratr;tfS?b^^^^^^^^^ 
agreeable  odour    It  contains  only  4  per  cent,  of  fixed  matters.    In  thrd  stXti^^^^^^ 
De  La  Eue  and  Muller  employed  superheated  steam  for  the  hi^er  and  ordinary 
steam  for  the  lower  temperatures.    At  a  temperature  of  212°.  11  per  cent  of  S 

&Ta£"?0  r>er'cen7'  ^^^^  T^^,"^^  ''''  ^''"^  P^^^-  k't™  230°  and 
nf  '  ''^^^A^^^f^  fi^id  '^ftils,  containing,  however,  a  very  smaU  quantity 

of  paraffin    Between  the  last-named  temperature  and  320°  Fahr.,  the  distSe  S 
TV,^  w'^'^'  }f  ^'T        *°  P^i'^t  of  lead.  20  per  cen   mo^^^^  L 

fl  ^oo?1  ^^^'T'  ^1^^°^^^  containing  an  appreciable  amount  of  paraffin  rmains 

flmd  at  32°  Fahr.  At  this  epoch  of  the  distillation,  the  products  begin  to  sSy  on 
cooling,  and  31  per  cent,  of  substance  is  obtained  of  surfcient  consistency  to  be  sub" 
mitted  to  pressure.  On  raising  the  heat  considerably,  21  per  cent,  of  fluids  and 
paraffin  distil  oyer  In  the  last  stage  of  the  operation,  3  per  cent,  of  pitch-like 
ma  ers  are  obtained.  The  residue  in  the  still  consisting  of  coke  containing  a  little 
earthy  matter,  amounts  to  4  per  cent.  We  thus  have  as  the  products  in  this  very 
carefully-conducted  and  instructive  distillation ^ 

Jelow  212°^  Free  from  paraffin  ...  .  h-q 

A  little  paraffin     ....      1  iq-q 


 j^ree  irom  paramn  ...  ii-n 

230°  to  293°  A  Httlo  r^^Lm.  '  , 

293°  to  320°  

320°  to  fusing  point  of  lead   .  Containing  paraffin,  but  still  fluid  at 

320°  .... 
At  about  the  fusing  point  of  lead    .    Sufficiently  solid  to  be  submitted  to  pres- 


sure 


Beyond  fusing  point  of  lead    .       ,    Quantity  of  paraffin  diminishes  .* 

Last  distilled  Pitchy  matters  .... 

Eesidue  in  still      ....   Coke  containing  a  little  earthy  impurity 


200 


310 
210 

3-  0 

4-  0 

100-0 

All  the  above  distillates  are  lighter  than  water.  Almost  all  the  paraffin  may  be 
extracted  from  the  distillates  by  exposing  them  to  a  freezing  mixture.  In  this  manner 
no  less  than  between  10  and  11  per  cent,  of  this  valuable  solid  hydrocarbon  may  be 
obtained  from  Burmese  naphtha. 

Naphtha  appearing  closely  to  resemble  the  above  is  found  at  Alfreton,  Amiano 
(Duchy  of  Parma),  Baku  (borders  of  the  Caspian),  Barbadoes,  Clermont  (France), 
Gobian,  near  Bezieres  (France),  Galicia,  Neufch4tel  (Switzerland),  Tegernsee  (Bavaria). 
Trinidad,  United  States,  Val  di  Noto  in  Sicily,  Wallachia,  Zante,  St.  Zibio  (Modena), 
Sehndee  near  Hanover,  near  Hamburg,  Kleinschoppenstadt,  Brunswick,  in  the  Pyrenees 
and  other  portions  of  Spain  and  France.  Petroleum,  well  salt,  and  combustible  gases 
are  associated  together  in  the  Bavarian  Alps,  in  Tuscany,  Modena,  Parma,  the  Car- 
pathian Mountains,  in  America,  and  other  localities.  As  marsh-gas  is  given  oflffrom 
beds  of  rock-salt  some  cliemists  have  suggested  that  CH*  might  yield  by  condensation 
the  homologous  hydrocarbons  C°H"  and  C'H'"  forming  the  bulk  of  the  volatile  por- 
tions of  petroleum  and  paraffin.  Naphtha  was  one  of  the  ingredients  said,  by  some 
old  authors,  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  Greek  fire. — C.  G.  W. 

Naphtha  was  originally  a  mineralogical  term ;  but  much  confusion  has  arisen  in  its 
application,  or  in  that  of  its  mineralogical  synonym  Petroleum,  to  articles  of  commerce 
or  manufacture.  The  first  distillate  of  coal-tar  resembled  in  appearance  and  in  some 
properties  the  fluid  described  as  oozing  in  many  places  from  the  earth ;  hence  the 
apparent  propriety  of  adapting  an  old  name  for  the  new  manufactured  product.  But 
both  articles!  have  now  become  important  foundations  for  two  very  diflferent  industries, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  the  earth-oil  cannot  give  benzole,  the  coal-tar  colour  producer. 
So  it  has  been  tacitly  agreed  by  technologists  to  give  the  name  Naphtha  to  the  distillate 
from  coal-tar,  whilst  Pe^ro/cwm  is  assigned  to  the  natural  products;  for  though  speci- 
mens of  these  may  bo  chemically  diffisront,  they  servo  the  same  manufacturing  purposes 
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and  are  commercially  lookedupon  as  one  body.  ,  Bnt as  the  Bimilarity  in  the  Pr°c«gf 
^manufacture  of  both  bodies  must  strike  an  \>^t6lhgent  workman  J  need^ot^lea 

Lprised  when  he  calls  alike  the  products  of  ^^^^^  P^^rok^hf  Jodu^^^^^^^^ 
still  naphthas.    The  distinction,  moreover,  is  conTement ;  as  the  Ifo^f^  Thev  liave 
vo  bod^ies  serve  different  technical  purposes  from  the  «!^bsequent  ones  Ih^^^^^ 
hpnnrae  the  subiect  of  legislative  provision  on  account  of  the  lamentaDie  acciueuts 
^Mch  tZy  hte  :?meLe  the  confusion  -  terXJ°^^^^^^ 

illustrated  in  a  recent  enactment  which  designates  as  petroleum  all  bodies  from  rock 
nil  schLts  or  peat  inflaming  below  100°  pthr.    It  has  been  generally  thought  that 
Ihe  appMon  of  the  term^  spirit  would  be  a  convenient  substitute  for  shale  or 

^'SoZ^tf  Wiederhold.  crude  or  native  naphtha  gives  by  fractional  distil- 

^^^^^'^  .         r  48-6  per  cent,  of  0-70  spec.  grav.  boiling  at  100°  Cent. 

Petroleum  spirit       \457       „       073        „  200°  „ 

Befined  petroleum         57       „       O'SO        „  above    200°  „ 

The  lightest  distillates  of  American  petroleum,  Sherwood  oil,  or  ^bale  have  been 
much  investigated  in  regard  to  use  as  anesthetics  or  as  carburetters  James  ha  _e 
Sus  been  ^ven  to  the  varied  fractional  distillates.  Kleinschmidt  of  St.  Loms 
specifies  the  following:—  ^  „Beauin6. 

Oil.  dismUng  „,»  Mow       37-7  specfflc  gravity  J^-^-^O-SO-SJ^Ehigolin 

137.0  0-67 -0-63  =  70-80  =  Naphtha 

148-0  „  0-73 -0-67  =  60-70  =Benzine 

"  "  183-219  „  0-78 -0-82  =  40-60 =Kerosen. 

The  late  Sir  James  Simpson  took  great  interest  in  the  ansestlietic  powers  of  the  first 
series  ;  on  account  of  them  petroleum  gained  its  healing  repute  amongst  the  American 
Indians  ;  applied  externally  they  soothe  neuralgic  complaints. 

Gasolin  is  mainly  reUed  on  as  the  carburetting  agent  by  several  new  patent  gas 
companies  who  thus  purpose  to  enrich  common  coal-gas,  water-gas,  or  atmospheric  air. 
Spirit  of  specific  gravity  of  about  0-660  and  with  a  boiling-point  of  58°  Cent,  is  pre- 
ferred for  this  purpose,  and  as  this  spirit,  which  the  preceding  analysis  shows  consti- 
tutes so  large  an  item  in  crude  petroleum,  is  too  dangerous  to  burn  in  common  lamps, 
it  is  sold  at  the  price  of  a  waste  product.  It  is  believed  that  one  gallon  of  spirit 
will  carburet  500  cubic  feet  of  gas,  raising  it  in  luminosity  to  30  or  33  candle-power 
of  flame.  The  opposing  elements  of  odour  and  danger  may  stand  in  the  way;  but  the 
same  process  may  be  adapted  in  using  this  spirit  for  heating  or  smelting  operations. 
Mr.  Wills,  F.  C.  S.  gives  the  following  calculations  founded  on  Dalton's  law  for  ascer- 
taining the  vapour-tension  of  liquids.    ('  Journ.  Soc.  of  Arts,  No.  1070,  vol.  xxi.) 

Table  of  percentage  of  vapour  of  petroleum  spirit  of  a  specific  gravitt/  '650  present  in 
air  or  other  medium  at  different  temperatures. 

Temperature.  Percentage. 
- 15°  Cent.    (  60°  Fahr)    .  22-0 
20     „       (  68     „    )    .  27-0 


Temperature.  Percentage. 

-10°  Cent.  (14°  Fahr.)  .  5-7 

0     „  (32-    ,.    )  .  107 

10     „  (50     „    )  .  17-5 


40     „        (104    „    )    .  39-0 


This  diffusibility  through  air  in  the  state  of  vapour  of  petroleum  has  occasioned 
many  lamentable  accidents,  to  prevent  which  various  legislative  measures  Iiave  been 
passed.    When  a  light  is  applied  to  a  common  paraffin-oil  lamp,  in  which  the  oil 
is  at  once  converted  into  vapour,  ignition  will  occur.-  Explosion  will  also  supervene 
on  shipboard  or  in  a  room,  in  which  a  mixture  of  common  air  and  hydrocarbon- 
vapour,  whether  from  low  specific  gravity,  or  from  the  construction  of  the  reservoir- 
coll,  have  boon  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  proportions  which  cause  coal-mine  or 
domestic  gas  mixed  with  air  to  explode.    Petroleum  and  the  paraffin  oils  alike 
consist  of  a  series  of  oils  bound  together  by  links  and  very  similar  in  composition.' 
But  the  first  members  of  the  series  are  very  easily  detached  from  the  others,  and 
thoir  vapours  come  off  at  ordinary  temperatures.    Mere  specific  gravity  does  not,  as 
was  once  thought,  determine  the  safety  of  an  oil.    The  specific  gravity  of  mineral  oil 
ranges  from  814°  to  830°,  the  extreme  point  at  which  it  easily  ascends  a  wick 
without  charring  it.    But  petroleums  of  800°  have  been  shown  perfectly  safe  by  the 
tests  of  flash-point  and  flring-point ;  whilst  others  standing  at  higher  numbers  on 
tho  hydrometer  have  not  stood  them.    In  America  the  original  way  of  testing  the 
firing-point  of  oils  is  by  placing  a  light  in  tho  open  vessel  containing  them,  which  is 
being  also  heated,  and  noting  the  exact  degree  on  a  thermometer  whose  bulb  is  also 
immorsod  in  tho  fluid,  when  flame  appears  on  its  surface.    In  this  country,  again, 
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legislation  is  based  on  the  fact  that  light  vapours  arise  many  inches  from  the  surface 
of  the  oil,  and  can  be  ignited  there  long  befbre  the  body  of  the  oil  takes  fire.  In  the 
open  test  which  was  first  prescribed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the  vessel  holding  the  oil 
■was  inclosed  in  a  water-bath  heated  by  a  spirit  lamp,  a  thermometer  again  inserted, 
the  whole  protected  by  a  screen  extending  half  round  the  surface  of  the  vessel,  and  a 
match,  in,  say  the  form  of  a  piece  of  string,  applied  a  full  inch  at  least  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  oil.  In  the  close  test  the  surface  of  the  oil-holding  vessel  is  covered ; 
openings  only  being  left  for  the  firing-string  and  the  thormonreter.  There  is  a  dif- 
ference of  15°  to  25°  in  the  firing-point  of  the  two  tests  ;  the  tests  reduce  the  degrees 
in  the  inverse  order  to  that  in  which  they  have  been  given.  An  American  cargo  with  a 
firing-tost  certified  at  port  of  transit,  will  have  it  diminished  about  10°  by  the  open 
test,  and  20°  by  the  close  test.  The  law  now  stands  for  Britain  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  petroleum  under  100°.  It  varies  in  different  countries.  At  Antwerp,  which  regu- 
lates the  petroleum  importation  of  Germany,  there  is  no  prohibitory  enactment.  The 
State  of  Maine,  U.  S.,  specifies  115°  igniting  test,  whilst  Massachusetts  and  Vermont 
agree  on  110°  Fahr.  (See  '  Keport  of  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
Petroleum  Bill,  187'2.') 

Petroleum  and  paraffin  spirits  or  naphtha  have  also  acquired  the  synonym  of 
•  turpentine-substitute,'  because  of  their  application  in  varnishes  and  other  house 
paints  ;  but,  as  the  name  implies,  cheapness  mainly  regulates  this  use. 

Hirzel  (Spec.  A.  D.  1863,  No.  2987)  proposes  to  extract  essences  and  perfumes,  by 
petroleum  spirit,  as  a  substitute  for  bisulphide  of  carbon.  Others  have  patented  this 
substance  as  an  extractor  of  vegetable  and  animal  oils.  G.  Ville,  the  French  agri- 
cultural chemist,  shows  that  were  this  method  applied  to  the  culture  of  the  ordinary 
oleaginous  plants  much  good  would  result.  If  35  hect.  of  the  colza  were  treated 
ordinarily  by  hydraulic  press,  808  kil.  of  oil  would  be  given  ;  but  by  the  aid  of  petro- 
leum spirits  the  produce  is  increased  to  1,039  kil.  (See  Les  Engrats  Chinnques,  par 
M.  G.  Ville,  tom.  ii.  p.  176,  &c.    Paris,  1872).  ,  .,  .  ,  ^  .  ^ 

Ville  is  inclined  to  think  that  from  6  to  8  per  cent,  of  oil  is  left  m  seeds  after  the 
action  of  the  hydraulic  press.  Of  course  where  oleaginous  plants  are  mainly  ^own 
for  their  oil  and  fibre,  as  in  the  Western  States  of  America,,  or  where  the  cake  is 
returned  as  a  manure  into  the  soil,  as  recommended  by  G.  Ville,  this  process  is  com- 
mercially available.  ....  ^ 

Suonee  lamps  have  been  suggested  to  use  mineral  spirits  either  as  portable  gas  for 
illuminants  or  a  quick  and  ready  heating-power.  The  chandlers  last  winter  exhibited 
at  least  two  ingenious  French  contrivances  for  this  purpose.  _  With  proper  precautions, 
no  danger  can  supervene.  Any  other  hydrocarbon  incautiously  managed  11  cause 
peril  Turpentine  emits  a  vohitile  vapour  a  little  above  110°  F. ;  and  a  can  of  it  kept 
in  a  "storehouse  a  little  above  the  boiler  is  said  to  have  caused  an  explosion  resu  ing 
in  the  famous  burning  of  the  steamer  '  Amazon.'  Other  like  calamities  have  been 
tLid  to  Xs  source.  ^Such  volatile  oils  expand  at  l!he  rate  of  1  in  30  m  a  tempe- 
Sure  of  60°F.,that  is  to  say,  between  40°  F.  and  blood-heat ;  other  oils  of  the 
series  expand  at  correspondingly  higher  temperatures.  The  oil  which  gave  its  sad 
Se  em^nSce  to  tJe  Abergele  acddent  was  a  Welsh-made  oil  of  130  spec.  grav.  and  a 
&  Sg  poS^^  When  such  vapours  mix  with  atmospheric  air  in  the  proportion  of 
1  in  7  or  thereabouts,  an  explosion  occurs  on  the  proximity  of  a  ight. 

On  fiit  iSing  a  paraffin  lamp,  the  heat  from  the  burmng  wick  causes  the  hghter 

oils  to  aSend  i™our.    Should  the  whole  contents  of  the  reservoir  be  too  suddenly 

Sed  into  vapou^^^nanifestly  '  there's  death  in  the  pot.'  A  dangerous  oil  will  assume 
raised  into  vapour,  j  ^^^.^^     ^  ^^^^      ^^11  vaporise  at 

this  state  at  80  or  p/^  .  •  the  following  evidence  before  a  recent 

these  temperatures.    Dr  Lyon  ^a^a^r    ave  t^e  touow  g  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^.^^ 

Parhamentary  Committee  .-  I  yould^^^^^^^  m  mj  .     ^.^  j 

a  friend  of  mine  to  burn  anyj  b^  130°  fJr  the  permanent 

^rskZ^^^Sfn^  nrinSn^^^i^  ^y^^^^ 

burns  quite  as  long  and  gives  out  ,  f„  f  Zlon  at  100°.  The 

permanent  ignition,  produces  25  per  fut  those  who 

following  remarks  -  the  f^mation  of  nap^^^^^^^^^ 
facturers  are  of  considerable  intere  t     M^j^Q  generally  describing  this 

Association  of  the  United  States  ^^^^  "-^^^  Cleveland^  y  imlike 

substance,  proceeded  to  say  ^-^^  P;^,"J',^eadilfc£         by  naphtha.  During 

narcissus  :  it  was  heavier  than  water,  and  was  rcauuy  ujoo         j  i 
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fifteen  yea.  of  his  e—  as 
Company,  in  the  n^'^^^P^^^'^tion  of  the  g^^^^^^  method  had  been  to  condense 

process  of  condensing  ^^nd  washing  the  g;^^,  ^^^^e^^J  ^^^.^.l^l,  to  erect  a  spray-washer 
Lt  and  then  to  wash.  ^K'^^^yitZ^nseTS,  as  the  method  in  many  gas 
between  the  hydraulic  mam  ^J^^J^^/f;;!-^^  naphthaline  m  the 

^orks.  Soon  after  there  was  .f.^/i^'^g^d  pipes  about  the  works,  and  also  m 
drain  leading  to  the,  tar- well  in  the  pur^^^^^  period  these  spray-washers 

the  distributing  mains  m  the  ^^reet^.    At  a juo  'i  ^^^d  in  connection 

we  removed  and  placed  between  the  crystallised.    During  the 

^th  the  purifiers,  and  very  much  l^^^J^^f^^^^  ^^^^  termed  'high.'  During 
periods  mentioned  the  heats  of  the  bencnes  bituminous  coal  from  four  to 

!he  past  cold  season  there  was     ^d  wi^h  Uie  co  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

eight  per  cent,  of  cannelcoal.  ^he  heats  weie  _  J^^  160  feet-by  encasing  the 
passing  from  the  ^^tort-house  to  the  condensers  condenser,  and 

^ipe ;  the  condensation  was  ^fjyf^^  scrubber  and  no  spray-washer.  During  this 
Ut  a  smaU  amount  of  water  It  bad  always  been  observed  that  wher- 

period  they  had  no  '^^^tallised  napbth^i^^^^^^  crystallised  than  with  medium 

fver  high  heats  were  •^^^i^^TSly^^^^^^^^  after  being  cleaned  of  carbon  and 
heats;  and  that  when  a  ^^^^'J.Sn^^^^^^^^^  ordinary 
while  hotter  than  usual  naphthaline  ^I^P^a^  the  Cleveland  works  were  as 

circumstances.    His  deductions  from  I  s  ezpe^^^^^^  <  high  heats,'  and  the 

follow  :-The  crysteUising  with  cold  water,  cold  pipes, 

amount  increased  by  rapid  cool  ng  ot  the  gs  oy  developed  m 

and  other  rapid  cooling;  and  ^J^.^J^^^P^^^^^^^^^^^  remedy  he  would  suggest  for 

gas  made  from  slack  coal  than        J^^taS  of  cannel  coalf  in  connecti 
Sie  annoyance  was  the  use  of  a  small  f^^^'^^^^^^S^  of  the  gas  to  hot  pipes  or 

common  bituminous  '^o^^^' ^'\T'\tt&^  t^^^^^^  slow  cooling  of 

other  condensing  operations  J^f  ^^^/Z^^^of  fresro^^^^^^^  of  moderate 

naphtha  would  dissolve  the       ^.^^^"^  S^^^^^^^  had  been  so  constantly  upbraided 
Another  gas-engmeer  remarked  that  Ingh  h^^^^^^^^^  j^/^Jt  try  to 

as  the  parent  of  naphthaline,  and  .f^  thoughtlessly  ana  un^^  ^^^^  ^ 

rescue  them  from  ^^l^-^'  stLm  put  them  in 

position  to  be  annoyed  with  the  crystal,  but  so  brain-work 

j^BODardyfrom  railway  accidents.    9^.f /Xer  Saratus  and  the  result  was  the 

into  their  retort-houses  faster  tlmn  into  the  o&^^^^^^  evolution  of  the 

In  order  to  retain  this  (at  that  P^^t)  easiiy  conaenbeu  ^ 

three  me  Jods  were  op^^^^^      Jr-igStirotl  Mo'^^^^^^^^^^  -de  from 

the  crude  gas  as  long  as  possible  in  contact  with  its  "J™  "f^^  ^  i^^^tice  of 
subjecting  it  to  a  gradual  lowering  teX^^^ti^t^enranS^  overflow 
introducing  the  water  into  his  condensers  at  the  outlet  ^^d,  ana  ta  g  g^^.^hat 
from  the  'inlet '  end,  so  causing  the  gas  to  come  ^V.. iniSnf hTs  s^^^^^^^  of  gradual 
higher  tempered  than  he  could  othex-wise  do  and  so  continuing  his  ^ci^^m^  o  g 
coaling.    He  used  but  little  water  in^<^tual  contact  w^^^^^^    ^fthe  3  Tan  in 

the  efficacy  of  the  dry  --^^^ing,^^^^^^^     Slin^  ttse'gen  °  he  had  suc- 

water  as  a  cooling  agent  \n  that  stage  ^oUo^  g         occasional  warning 

SThaback  o'"thC  Whtlen'irn'^^^^^^  understand  the  che  W  laws  govern 
ine^L  dopos^^^^^^  g^^^t  step  to  its  prevention  would  have  been  taken 

and  k  wS  pass  olt  of  the  category  of  nuisances  and  be  blessed  for  its  useful 

^'"pofthe  gas-engineer  it  seems  most  important  to  prevent  the  crystallisation  of 
nanhthaline  and  this  it  appears  can  bo  done  by  keeping  the  gas  containing  naph- 
Bine  iL  ic^^^^^    the  Ught  volatile  oils  ;  though  all  the  chemical  properties  of 
Vol.  hi. 
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naphthaline  are  not  yet  discovered,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  thflf  ^.r,\,,u  v 

a  groat  affinity  for  light  hydrocarbons.    I„  gas  cenemted  at  a  Inl  "^P^thahne  shows 

of  the  volatile  substances  are  lost  in  an  undistmpH  .l^f-  Pf'-aturo,  many 

thought  by  many  best  that  the  take-off  pipes  from  the  hydraulic  mainthoSd  be  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  same,  and  should  be  of  sufficient  length.  Cle^g  S  as  T^I 
that  for  every  inch  of  diameter,  the  take-off  pipe  should  hSve  a  len|h  5  ten  ?eet  the 
working  pressure  being  two  inches  ;  for  instance,  the  take-off  pipe  bdng  tSi  inch;s  in 

sure  they  will  of  course  require  increased  length  in  the  ratio  of  their  square  roots  • 
but  even  at  this  rate  a  great  deal  of  the  lighter  oils  will  be  lost  in  condensation.  ' 

It  had  been  found  by  experience  that  those  oils,  if  collected  in  a  little  tank  and 
re-vapourised  will  greatly  diminish  the  tendency  of  the  naphthaline  to  crystallise,  and 

«L,^H  r""'     ^^  """^Tl       ^r^^'y  The  form  of  such  an  appa;atus 

S  tfi  ^  «mall  iron  tank,  closed  at  the  top,  and  placed  below  the  level  of  inlet  pipe 
of  the  condenser  to  which  all  drip  water,  and  with  it  the  lighter  oils,  must  be  cot 
ducted  ,•  the  lighter  oils  will,  from  the  nature  of  their  specific  gravity,  float  on  the  top 
of  the  tank.  By  passing  a  coil  of  steam-pipes  tlirough  the  tank  the  lighter  oils  will 
bevapourised  and  the  naphthaline  will  settle  at  the  bottom,  .and  from  there  can. 
from  time  to  time,  be  let  off  If  there  be  an  insufficient  amount  of  these  lighter  oils 
some  benzine,  benzole,  or  naphtha  can  be  added  with  advantage,  particularly  if  coal 
be  used  containing  only  a  small  proportion  of  these  lighter  oils.  Hydrocarbon-vapours 
will  surely  liquefy  naphthaline  in  any  pipe  or  vessel. 

A  further  tendency  of  naphthaline  to  crystallise  will  be  created  if  gas  containing 
naphthaline  is  passed  in  from  a  hot  to  a  cold  place  ;  say,  for  instance,  if  the  gas  be 
stored  in  the  ho  der,  and  the  same,  without  a  building,  is  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  high 
temperature;  when  let  into  pipes  in  the  ground,  which  are  located  in  a  lower  tem- 
perature, naphthahne  will  surely  crystallise,  and  in  course  of  time  will  stop  up  the 
pipes  more  or  less ;  or  if  the  street  mains  are,  in  certain  locations,  laid  too  near  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  afterwards  the  gas  be  passed  into  pipes  located  in  lower 
ground,  by  which  a  variation  of  temperature  is  created,  naphthaline  will  have  a 
tendency  to  crystallise. 

Kecently  the  derivatives  of  naphthaline,  which  are  almost  innumerable,  have  been 
receiving  much  attention  ;  and  many  colouring-matters  are  produced  by  its  reactions. 
These  have  not,  however,  as  yet  found  a  place,  to  any  considerable  extent,  in  com- 
merce. 

Naphthylin,  Diamine  Violet,  Naphthalin  Yellow  (known  also  as  Manchester  Yellow 
and  Jaune  d'Or)  are  described  in  Crookes's  '  Practical  Handbook  of  Colours,'  and 
Watts's  '  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.'   See  also  Naphthaline  Dyes. 

SrAPKTHAi:.II>nrz:.    See  Naphthylamine. 

xrAPHTHAI.Xinrz:.  C"-m^  (C^HS).  a  solid,  crystalline  hydrocarbon  contained 
m  coal-tar.  It  is  especially  interesting  in  consequence  of  its  being  the  substance 
so  long  and  perseveringly  studied  by  Laurent.  Its  combinations  and  derivatives 
are  immensely  numerous,  and,  in  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, the  well-established  theory  of  substitutions  being,  to  a  great  extent, 
founded  upon  the  results  obtained  by  treating  naphthaline  with  nitric  acid  and  the 
halogens. 

NrAPHTKil.XXN'E  STES.  Within  the  last  few  years  a  number  of  colouring- 
matters,  some  of  which  are  employed  commercially,  have  been  obtained  from  naph- 
thylamine, itself  a  derivative  from  naphthaline.  In  preparing  naphthaline  red,  or  as 
it  is  often  called,  Magdala  red,  the  naphthylamine  is  first  converted  into  azodinaphthyl- 
diamine,  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  ;  and  this,  when  treated  with  naphthylamine, 
yields  a  peculiar  base,  which  forms  naphthaline  red.  Naphthaline  blue  and  naphtha- 
line violet  are  obtained  by  acting  on  the  red  base  -with  iodide  of  meth^-l,  or  iodide  of 
ethyl,  or  by  treating  it  with  pernitrate  of  mercury,  chloride  of  copper,  chlorate  of 
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%me  d;or,  is  prepared  by  adding  mtnte  of  J^"^^^^^^^^^^  ^itl  nitric  acid,  bimtro- 
tiiylamino,  w&n  diazonaphthol  ^^/Xelime  or  soda  com^^^  of  this  acid  forms 
naphthylic  acid  is  produced,  ^^-^^  ^^^iTj^eing  wool  and  silk,  without  the  aid 
naphthaline  yellow.    This  W^nt  is  u  ed  fo^^W  ^    i^thaline  dyes  are 

J^nyd-^StdL^'crt^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^"^ 
tionary  of  Chemistry/  f  C'»H«»).    An  organic  base,  isomeric  with 

zinc  in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  The  .^^^'J^^'^X^^  ^  a  very  fine  powder.  This 
-t^ti£l.tvZ^tlS^^^^  t.V:^Z,  y.Uo..U  almost  ent... 

It  m^,  be  obtained  in.  large  qnantitiee  T  J^o^^^^  process. 

»\tAI.S    S.»tb,r.p.etiv^metals  asC^^^^^^  ^^.^^^^ 
HATROMXE,  from  tbe  Lata  ,  «»»,  ?»f-     -."^^^  J  tt„  edges,  tianslneent, 

SSs»»l  SitSetl  soda,  ^  a,  a 

de^^o^r  i?:.=f  .MeU^^^^^  We^ 
crusts  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  raiely      ^Jt^Zolt  and  two  days'  journey  from 
xocky  mountain,  in  the  province  of  S^ena  ^^JS^rcasrar  (Qasrr),  a  fort  now 
Fezz'an,  and  is  called  by  the  Africans  Tro^  a^   It  thTbotto^^^^^^     lake  at  LaguniUas, 
in  ruins,  are  sai^d  to  have  been  built  J^^^^^^^  Indians  Urao,  which  is 

near  Merida  in  Venezue  a,  is  found  a  ^^^^^f  ce  called  D^^^ 

tolerably  pure  sesquicarbonate  of  soda.  It  earth  which  covers  the 

who,  aided  by  a  pole,  plunge  ^f^tl^^Jf/^^'.fPnhe  surface  of  the  water  ;  it  is  then 

tS7a«L^r^^^  as  well  as  in  m\ny  other 

^"trdeposits  are  never  pure  sesquicarbonate  of  soda,  but  contain  generaUy  some 

^^^IS^Lk^'k™^  The  following  description 

of  ThtsTe^  Sul  P^cTss  i  an  abstract  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  Mr.  Henry 

^ISpliS^f  ff\brn^^^^^^^      to  a  technical  process  for  obtaining  prin^^^^^ 
reproHions  of  plants  and  othe?  objects  upon  paper,  m  a  « Snctly 
oSy  a  close  inspection  reveals  the  fact  of  their  .be^^g,.^  ^  '-^^^^^  X^^^^ 
sensible  to  even  touch  are  the  impressions,  that  it  is  dMt  to  P^^^u^^^^  those 
unacquainted  with  the  manipulation  that  they  are  an  emanation  of  the  pnntmg- 

^"^Thfi  distineuishing  feature  of  the  process  consists :  first,  in  impressing  natural 
obSs-tcK&  mosses,  seaweeds,  and  feathers-into  plates  of  metal,  caii^Bing^ 
as  it  were  the  objects  to  engrave  themselves  by  pressure  ;  secondly  m  bemg  able  to 
Sko  such  casts  or  copies  of  the  impressed  plates  as  can  be  printed  from  at  the  ordi- 

"7hrsSS?eitnSLe  of  a  plant,  on  the  one  hand,  a  perfect  representation  of  ite 
character^  outUne,  of  some  of  the  other  external  marks  by  which  it  is  known  and 
evr'n  sTme  n^^^^^^^^  of  its  structure,  as  in  the  venation  of  ferns  and  the  nbs  of  the 
Laves  of  flowering  plants  ;  and,  on  the  other,  affords  the  means  of  multiplying  copies 
irriiick  ™e^^^^^^  at  a  trifling  expense  compared  with  the  result-and  to 

Seat  deSof  all  pictorial  representations  of  botanical  figiires  has  consisted 
in  the  inabilitv  of  art  to  represent  faithfully  those  mimito_  peculiarities  by  which 
natural  objects  are  often  best  distinguished.    Nature-printing  has  therefore  como 
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to  tho  aid  of  this  branch  of  geionco  in  particular  whilnf  it,,  f  ^ 
.promises  facilities  for  copying  other  obiecf s  of  r^uu.L  Juture  development 

.t  would  involve  an  amount  of  laW  scarcely  commenmrat.'  w"h  L  „ml.° 

PosBoes.ng  Uio  advantages  of  rapid  and  economic  production  ,L  Z  . 
l,n,,t.d  mn  t,phcat,on.  and  above  all,  un.urpa.sabl.'^^MscmEc  t^^^^^^^ 

rr^S'-oTmanrotct  fu  nSarSoJ"  S'>"°^  T   »f  ^° 
ond.nti«catLi.Mcb  mu.~^^^^^^^ 

herself  as  a  cop:^st.  In  the  '  Book  of  A  rt  P°f '^7  of  making  direct  use  of  Nature 
year  1572),  anKranslated  into  Srman  b^^^  -J^e 
hint  as  to  taking  impressions  of  plants  ^  ^       •'^'^  ^"'^"^'^'l 

m^ne!?^at-otV3.-^^^^^^^ 

was  80  transterred.    But  though  the  plants  were  dried  in  every  case  it  was  hi 
no  means  absolutely  necessary  ;  as  the  author  has  proved  by  the  simTeJ^^^^ 
Spr'eSff  ''"^""'"'^^      ^""'"'^  ^  an/producin7a  rrsS 

Linnseus,  in  his  PhilosopMa  Botanica,  relates  that  in  America,  in  1707,  impre<<sions 
of  plants  were  made  by  Hessel ;  and  later  (1728-1757),  Professor  Kniphof  rSrt 
(who  refers  to  the  expenments  of  Hessel),  in  conjunction  with  the  bookseUer  FiSke 
established  a  printing-office  for  the  purpose.    He  produced  a  work  entitledSS 
.^Zr-  ^""^  ^2  folio  volumes,  containing  1,200  p" 

corroborates  tbe  curious  fact  of  a  printing-office  being  required.  Thele  mpressions 
were  obtained  by  the  substitution  of  printer's  ink  for  lamp-black,  and  flat  pres  ure 
for  the  smoothing-bone;  but  a  new  feature  at  this  time^vas  introduced-that  of 
colouring  the  impressions  by  hand  according  to  nature-a  proceeding  which,  though 
certainly  contributing  to  tho  beauty  and  fidelity  of  the  effect,  yet  had  the  disadvantale 
of  frequently  rendering  indistinct,  and  even  of  sometimes  totally  obliterating  the 
tender  structure  and  finer  veins  and  fibres.  Many  persons  at  the  time  obiected  to 
the  indistinctness  of  such  representations  and  the  absence  of  parts  of  the  fructifica- 
tion ;  but  it  was  the  decided  opinion  of  Linnseus  that  to  obtain  a  representation  of 
the  diiference  of  species  was  sufficient. 

In  1748  Seligmann,  an  engraver  at  Nuremberg,  published  in  folio-plates  figures  of 
several  leaves  he  had  reduced  to  skeletons.  As  he  thought  it  impossible  to  make 
drawings  sufficiently  correct,  he  took  impressions  from  the  leaves  in  red  ink,  but  no 
mention  IS  made  of  the  means  he  adopted.  Of  the  greater  part  he  gave  two  figures, 
one  of  the  upper  and  another  of  the  lower  side. 

■  In  the  year  1763  the  process  is  again  referred  to  in  the  Gazette  Salutaire,  in  a  short 
article  upon  a  Eecette  pour  copier  toutes  series  de  Plantes  stir  Papier. 

About  25  or  30  years  later,  Hoppe  edited  his  Ectypa  Planfarum  Eatisbo7iensium, 
and  also  his  Ectypa  Planiarum  Selectarum,  the  illustrations  in  which  were  produced 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  employed  by  Kniphof.  These  impressions  were  found 
also  to  be  durable,  but  still  were  defective. 

In  the  year  1809  mention  is  made  in  Pritzell's  Tliesaurus  of  a  'New  Method  of 
taking  Natural  Impressions  of  Plants ' ;  and  lastly,  in  reference  to  the  early  history 
of  the  subject,  tho  attention  of  scientific  men  was  called  to  an  article,  in  a  work  pub- 
lished by  Grazer,  in  1814,  on  a  '  New  Impression  of  Plants.' 

_  Twenty  years  afterwards  tlie  subject  had  undergone  remarkable  change,  not  only 
in  the  results  produced,  but  also  in  the  mode  of  operation  to  bo  pursued,  which  con- 
sisted m  fixing  an  impression  of  tho  prepared  plant  in  a  plate  of  metal  ])y  pressure. 
It  also  appears,  on  the  authority  of  Professor  Thiele,  that  Peter  Kyhl,  a  Danish  gold- 
smith and  engraver,  established  at  Copenhagen,  applied  himself  for  a  length  of  time 
to  tne  ornamentation  of  articles  in  silver  ware,  and  the  means  he  adopted  were, 
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fccrAfng  this  descripuon  ^^^^^^^^  even  of  ^^^V^^^^- 

woven  staflFs,  of  laces,  of  feathers  ot  wras^^  process.    He  distinctly 

Tt  would  appear  that  Peter  Kyhl  °° ^^bjects  that  he  tried  to  copy,  and 
Dointlout  what  he  conceives  to  be      value  hy  t^e  ^   J  operation  of  impress- 

Te  enter  into  detail  as  to  the  P^'^^^^^  toss^^^^^^^  manuscript  explains  that 
fng  metal  plates  so  as  to.  insure  successful  ampr^^^^^^^^  S,ill  ^here  axis  ed 

he  had  experimented  with  plates  ^^^^  Jkny  application  of  his  invention.  In  the 
oLtecles  wWh  prevented  him  from  matag^a^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  hardness  of  the 

case  of  zinc,  tin,  and  copper  plates,  th«  P^^^^^^  lead,  though  the  impresBion 

rnPtels  was  too  much  distorted  and  cmsliea  ,  wn  .  copies,  as  it  was 

Saf  as  perfect  as  could  he,  there  were  «^"J,^'eSn  th^polished  surface  that 
lot  possible,  after  the  ^pplief  ^on  o  Printer  s^^^^^^^^^  J  U  the 

had  been  imparted  to  the  leaden  plate  or  to  cleanse^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

pnnter  to  taL  impressions  f^^-J^  ^^^^^  ^^'1  '''T.Z 

Ls  not  compensated  for  iLd  bS  more  granular  than  copper,  he  effect  of 

SKVSS:  Z  a^^nTdeX'o^ody^of  colour,  without  obliterating  the 
veins  and  fibres.      _  ,  .       j^ade  known  his  invention.    At  his 

.I^^'^.?^^  l^dSn^r^^dUain  the  archives  of  the  Imperial 

't:7ol.'rA,rn  e^rts.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

a  series  of  experiments      interesting  pa^^^^^  li   tion  of  that 

He  afterwards  stated  that  he  f ^^'^^l^^^^V tsCto  pr^^^^^^^  lar|e  plates.    Hav  n^ 
of  his  finding  it  tedious,  troubleson  e,  and  cost^  to  p^^^^^  the  beautiful 

occasion,  however,  to  get  ^^^^^ic^^^^jf^^^  reduced  in  the  metal.  He  determined, 
manner  in  which  the  ^^l^^^f'^Zt^JvZ^T^^^^^  mould  of  ferns,  and  was 

therefore,  to  have  a  cast  taken  in  brass  irom  ^  „g  minutely  as  by  the  electro- 

much  gratified  to  see  the  Ilg^,      similar  flat 

type  process ;  the  mode  of  ^P^^^^^ij  s  to  place  a  tro  b^^^^.^^  ^ 

vegetable  form,  on  a  thick  piece  'ssLg  it  carefully  down, 

gutta-percha  of  proper  size  and  P^^f  ?g       ^  the  plant-    The  gutta-percha. 

liTot^^^^^^^^^  Xss-cler,  who  reproduces  it  in 

himself  of  the  resources  of  the  ^^P^^^^f  minerals  in  a 

method  he  had  ^on^^^J'^^^S:^^^^  for  a  considerable 

manner  true  to  nature  ^^^^'^^^  composition  of  these  interesting  objects  m  geo  ogy. 
period  in  exnmining  the  on^^^^^^^  ^^^^  occasion  to  expose  them 

In  the  course  f_ ^^^f  ^^^J^^  he  found,  in  the  case  of  an  agate,  that  many  of  the 
to  the  action  of  Sv  unchange^^^  while  others,  to  a  great  extent  decomposed 

concentric  rings  were  totally^^^^^^  unaltered  bands.    It  then  occurred  to 

by  the  acid,  ^PP^^^^jl^t  ^he  of  bodies  thus  corroded  might  be  printed  from, 

ScuSs  Siplied  ^^S:^^^,,  is  to  take  an  impression  direct  from 
The  simplest  mode  fcj^btain^^^^^^^^  P^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^.^^  fluoric  acid,  is  washed 

the  stone  itself.  ^1°  ^^^t^^e-  .  ^  ^^^^  carefully  blackened  with  printer's  ink. 
^th  dilute  YlffZovxZ-^^^  and  by  pressing  it  down  upon  every  portion  of  the 
By  placing  a  leaf  oi  P^f  y^P",  „ '  wnisher,  an  impression  is  obtained,  representing 

^XXa  A:sreto*;sr^  ^ 
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docomposod  by  tlio  action  of  tlio  acid,  while.  It  requires  but  a  small  quantity  of  ink. 
and  particular  caro  must  bo  exercised  in  the  rubbing  down  of  the  impression  This 
models  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is  slow  and  uncertain,  and  incurs  a  cerUin 
amount  of  risk,  owing  to  the  brittle  nature  of  the  object ;  and  the  effect  produced  is 
not  altogether  correct,  since  it  represents  those  portions  black  that  should  be  white 
and  those  white  that  should  l)e  black. 

The  stone  not  being  sufficiently  strong  to  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  printing, 
press,  an  exact  facsimile  cast,  therefore,  of  it  must  be  obtained,  and  in  sucli  a  forin 
as  can  be  printed  from.  To  eflPect  this,  the  surface  of  any  such  stone  (preA-iously 
treated  with  fluoric  acid),  must  be  extended  by  embedding  it  in  any  plastic  com- 
position that  will  yield  a  flat  and  polished  surface,  so  that  the  composition  sur- 
rounding the  corroded  stone  will  be  level  with  its  surface ;  all  that  is  necessary 
now  is  to  prepare  the  whole  surface  for  the  electrotype  apparatus,  by  which  a  perfect 
facsimile  is  produced,  representing  the  agate  impressed,  as  it  were,  into  a  polished 
plate  of  copper.  This  forms  the  printing-plate.  The  ink  in  this  case,  as  opposed 
to  the  mode  before  referred  to,  is  not  applied  upon  the  surface,  but  in  the  depres- 
sions caused  by  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  weaker  parts  ;  the  paper  is  forced  into 
these  depressions  in  the  operation  of  printing,  which  results  in  producing  an  impres- 
sion in  relief. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Sturges  of  Birmingham  states  that,  in  August  1851,  he  was  engaged  in 
making  certain  experiments  with  steel  rollers  and  metal  plates  for  ornamenting 
metallic  surfaces,  for  which  he  obtained  a  patent  sealed  in  January  1852.  He  pro- 
duced plates  in  lead,  tin,  brass,  and  steel  from  various  fabrics,  such  as  wire-lace, 
thread-lace,  perforated  paper,  and  even  from  steel  engravings,  particularly  a  medal- 
lion of  the  Queen,  from  which  impressions  were  printed,  and  which  were  distributed 
among  his  friends  ;  but,  that  which  he  did  led  to  no  such  result  as  we  are  at  present 
considering,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  subject  until  the  publication  of 
nature-printing  in  its  present  state.  He,  however,  also  considers  himself  the  un- 
doubted inventor  of  nature-printing,  notwithstanding  what  had  been  done  by  the 
experiment  of  Kyhl  in  1833. 

Mr.  Aitken  too,  about  this  period  was  occupied  in  making  experiments  for  the 
ornamentation  of  Britannia  metal,  and  also  claims  the  invention,  having  introduced 
the  use  of  natural  objects,  and,  as  he  says,  expressly  for  printing  purposes.  But 
Sturges  and  Aitken  only  followed  Kyhl  in  their  operations,  as  the  one  experimented 
with  steel  rollers  for  the  purpose  of  ornamenting  metallic  surfaces,  while  the  other 
applied  the  same  to  printing  purposes,  both  of  which  experiments  were  carried  out 
by  Kyhl. 

In  the  Imperial  Printing-Office  at  Vienna,  the  first  application  of  taking  impressions 
of  lace  on  plates  of  metal,  by  means  of  rollers,  took  place  in  the  month  of  May  1852  : 
according  to  Councillor  Auer's  statement  in  his  pamphlet,  it  originated  in  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior,  Eitter  von  Baumgartner,  having  received  specimens  from  London, 
which  so  much,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Chief  Director,  that  he  determined  to 
produce  others  like  them.  This  led  to  the  use  of  gutta-percha  after  the  manner  that 
Dr.  Branson  had  used  it ;  but  finding  this  material  did  not  possess  altogether  the 
necessary  properties,  the  experience  of  Andrew  "Worring  induced  him  to  substitute 
lead,  whicli  was  attended  with  remarkable  success.  This  was,  however,  only  follow- 
ing in  the  steps  of  Kyhl.  Professor  Haidinger,  on  seeing  specimens  of  these  laces,  and 
learning  the  means  by  which  they  had  been  obtained,  proposed  the  application  of  the 
process  to  plants. 

The  substitution  of  lead  for  gutta-percha  was  a  great  step  in  the  process,  but  would 
have  been  insufficient  had  not  the  requisite  means  already  existed  for  producing 
faithful  copies  of  those  delicate  fibrous  details  that  were  furnished  in  the  examples  of 
the  impressions  of  botanical  and  other  figures  in  metal.  These  means  consisted  mainly 
in  the  gi-eat  perfection  to  which  the  precipitation  of  meta-ls  upon  moulds  or  matrices 
by  electro-galvanic  agency  has  been  brought,  the  application  of  which— more  gene- 
rally known  by  the  name  of  the  Electrotype  process— was  suggested  and  executed 
by  Dr.  Branson  in  1851 ;  still  he  met  with  no  signal  success,  which  may  be  attributed 
to  his  experiments  having  been  conducted  on  a  limited  scale. 

The  first  practical  application  of  nature-printing  for  illustrating  a  botanical  work, 
and  which  has  been  attended  with  considerable  success,  is  to  be  found  in  Chevalier 
Von  Heufler's  work  on  the  mosses  collected  from  the  valley  of  Arpasch,  in  Transyl- 
vania; the  second  {first  in  this  country),  IS  a  y^ovls.  on  the  '  Ferns  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,'  by  Thomas  Moore,  published  under  the  editorship  of  the  late  Dr.  Lindley. 
Perns,  by  their  peculiar  structure  and  general  flatness,  are  especially  adapted  to 
develop  the  capabilities  of  the  process,  and  there  is  no  race  of  plants  where  minute 
accuracy  in  delineation  is  of  more  vital  importance  tlian  in  that  of  the  ferns ;  in 
tho  distinction  of  which,  the  form  of  indentations,  general  outline,  the  exact  manner 
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facts  ith  the  necessary  accuracy  the  art  of  P^^^^^^^^^ 

until  nature-printing  ^as  bronglit  to  its  present  state  oi^  ^  HeMy 

tL  beautiful  prSductions  .v-hich  have  be^^^^^^^ 

Bradbury  sufficiently  prove  the  -PP^^^f^^l^ty     XSved  by  practice  ;  and  by  the  de- 

Thc  colouring  of  the  plates  has  been  greatiy^^^^^ 

position  of  nickel  on  the  surface  of  the  electeotype^        ^f  deterioration. 

to  print  off  thousands  of  impressions  without  any  eviaence 

Seb-X.EB  is  the  East  Indian  name^f  B^^^^^^  3  U^es^ 

NEEDI.E  MANUrACTUBE.    When      J         ^  that  this  httle 

and  moderate  price  of  a  needle,  ^;e  shotOd  b«  ^^^^^^^^  ^angulations  in  its  con- 
instrument  requires  neither  ^  ""^i^gTedle.  however  inconsiderable  its 

-Trreit^LtM^^ 

material  of  which  needles  are  formed    J^^  ^^^^^^^  ^  ,  each 

tory,  and  carefully  exanimed    ^^or  thi«  TO^V^  cold  water.  They 

bundle  are  cut  off,  ignited  and  ^^^^f  to  Sdfe  of  their  quaUty ;  the  bundles 

are  now  snapped  between  he  ^^g^^f '     ^f^^J^^^^  S  be  employed  in  making  a  peculiar 
belonging  to  the  most  brittle  wires  are  put  asiae,  to  do  e  ^  j 

kind  of  needle.  ,    •    t,  .  i.aati  nrotierlv  ascertained,  it  is  calibred  by 

After  the  quality  of  the  steel  wire      .  J.^aSTind  S^^^^^^        fo^  ^1"^^^  P^^' 
means  of  a  gauge,  to  see  if  it  be  equally  t^ick  and  rouna  tn     g  ^^^^ 

pose  merely  some  of  the  coils  of  the  bundle     J^^f.^'J^J  si,e  of  needles.  ^ 
thick  are  returned  to  the  wire-drawer,  or  set  apart  for  am^^^  unwinding  the 

The  first  operation,  properly  speaking,  of  the  ^^^c^^  ^^^^  a  somewhat 

bundles  of  wi'res.    With  this  7^^^     „  TatT^S  pr^^^^^^^^^ 

conical  reel,  fg.  1548,  whereon  he  may  fix  it  at  a  ^Jig^t  pr°p  ^^^^  ^1 

The  wire  is  wound  off  upon  a  wheel  «o°'  ^^^^ 

distances  round  a  nave,  which  is  ^iJ^P.^^^f         w^^^^^^^^  «f  the  arms  is  54 

fast  to  a  strong  upright  c.  fixed  to  of  a^^  upper  part,  which  bears 

inches  long  ;  and  one  of  them  D,_consists  of  t^o  parts   oi      ^i'    ^  connected  with 

the  cross  bar  e,  to  which  the  wire  is  ^PP^f  ^  ^/^/^^  ^  andTs  made  fast  to  it  by  a 
the  nave.  The  part  e  slides  in  a  slot  ^^^he  fixed  part  f,  ana  i  ^^^^^^^  a 
peg  at  a  proper  height  for  placing  the  ends  of  all  the  spokes  m  tne 


1549 


1548 


circle  This  arrangement  is  necessary,  to  permit  the  wire  to  bo  readily  taken  off  the 
reol,  after  Uii  wound  tight  round  its  eight  branches.   The  peg  is  then  removed,  the 
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Fig.  1549  shows  the  wheel  in 


branch  pushed  down,  and  the  coil  of  wire  released 
protile.    It  IS  driven  by  the  winch-handle  g 

of'i;::rr;fthtb3e^^ 

1650  or  by  means  of  thotechanical  sheL  t prl^tS  l  .T,'' 

moved  by  a  hydraulic  wheel  or      «f„^^  J   represented  lufig.  1651.   The  crank  a  is 

extremity  of  this  crank  eSe^r info  n  T.'^r'''  f  •'^         ''"'^        alternately.  The 

and  is  mlde  fast  to  it  by  f  St  In  iron  rod  ^^h' '^'f 7  ''A''''''  '"^'^  ^' 
the  end  of  the  arm  c  and  it  Hip  A  J?  .  k  f  hinged  at  one  of  its  extremities  to 
open  and  shut  aSrnate^v  ^1,!  ?  ^^^^ail  of  the  shears  or  chisel  forces  it  to 
coil  to  tL  actic^^  S  the  Sin  J^J^^'r^'?^^        "P°°  ^-  the 

100  wires  Upwards  of  8  ?J«Mnnr    i'l'^'V-  ^"°<^^''«'  ^°"P°«^d  ^^^^     90  or 

These LS??.foV  T^^*^. t'sel  strikes  21  blows  in  the  minute. 

alongsidrortrworkman.^    ^  ''''       ^'^'''''"^      ^  P^^^ 

she^s"  sSTni'2/ hlt°°'      """^T^  third  is  lost;  hence  the 

sneais,  stnking  21  blows  in  a  mimite,  cut  m  10  hours  fully  400  000  ends  of  steel  ^rn 
which  produce  more  than  800,000  needles.    The  wires  thus  cut  are  more  or  less  w' 

S  mXTan'lfrl'riSr'-  .  ™^  TT'''''  e.eJeatS^^l'^^J^^t^^^^^ 
oy  means  ot  an  appropriate  instrximent.    In  two  strong  iron  rines  a  b       1662  of 

are  put,  and  the  bundle  is  placed  upon  a  flat,  smooth  bench  j^mJc,  1563  covered 
c^lVtltZr^nfh"'.',"f  ^'"^  two  grooves  of  suffiS  depthTr^^^^^ 
wSi  r,l«oTd  •         r'''  u  t^o. 0Pe^i°g«  like  the  rule  r,  fy.  1553,  upon 

The  two  Snl™  >f'°  Tii^^'  f'-'^r°.  1555  upon  fgreater  sdle. 

Jome  rnd3.^  •  carefully  set  in  the  intervals  of  the  rule.  By  making  this  rule 
it  to  t^n  i  Jr^u  "'^  times  with  such  pressure  upon  the  bundles  of  wires  as  causes 
It  to  turn  upon  Its  axis  all  the  wires  are  straightened  almost  instantaneously. 

It  oonsiTf^nrf  •  '  T"}'"'''  ■fiff'  1553,  may  require  explanation. 

It  consists  of  a  frame  in  the  form  of  a  table,  of  which  i.  m  is  the  t^p ;  the  cast-iron 

aif  two  'f'^^  '^'^^  '1    ^^"^^      table-seen  in  fy.  1 554  in  plan-there 

are  two  iipnghts  c  h,  to  support  the  cross-bar,  a  a,  which  is  held  in  forks  cut  out  in 
the  top  of  each  of  the  two  uprights.  This  cross-bar,  a  a,  enters  tightly  into  a  mortise 
cut  in  the  swing  piece,  k,  at  the  point,  n,  where  it  is  fixed  by  a  strong  pin,  so  that  the 
horizontal  traverse  commumcated  to  the  cross-bar,  a  a,  affects  at  the  same  time  the 
swing-piece,  n.  At  the  bottom  of  this  piece  is  fixed,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  the  open 
rule,  F,  seen  upon  a  larger  scale  in  Jiff.  1565.  ^ 

When  the  workman  wishes  to  introduce  the  bundle,  b,  he  raises,  by  means  of  two 
cnains,  i,  k,  ^^.  1o53,  and  the  lever,  g  0,  the  swing-piece  and  the  cross-bar.  For  this 
purpose  he  draws  down  the  chain,  i ;  and  when  he  has  placed  the  bundle  properly,  so 

that  the  two  rings  enter  into  the  groove,  e  d, 
fg.  1553,  he  allows  the  swing-piece  to  fall  back, 
so  that  the  same  rings  enter  the  open  clefts  of 
the  rule,  f  ;  he  then  seizes  one  of  the  projecting 
arms_  of  the  cross-bar,  a,  alternately  pulling  and 
pushing  it  in  the  horizontal  direction,  whereby 
he  effects,  as  already  stated,  the  straightening 
of  the  wires. 

The  wires  are  now  taken  to  the  pointing- 
tools,  which  usually  consist  of  about  30  grind- 


1653 


1667 

O 


1558 


stones  arranged  in  two  rows,  driven  by  a  water-wheel.  Each  stone  is  about  18 
inches  in  diameter  and  4  inches  thick.    As  they  revolve  with  great  velocity  and  are 
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liable  to  fly  in  pieces,  they  are  partially  encased  Ltecl  in  ft-ont  of  the 

n  them  to  admit  of  the  application  of  ^1^^^;^"^  J'^^rforXger  of  his  right  hand, 
grindstone  seizes  50  or  60  wires  between  the  tli^^mb  ana  lo       |  ^^^^^^  j^^^^j 

Ed  cUrects  one  end  of  the  bundle  to  f.^.fr-.esentS  profile,  and  the  plan,  the 
called  a  thnmb-piece,  of  which  A,  y?^.  ^^^f '  "J^'^f '^'jth^iB  forefinger,  giving  .them 
workman  presses  the  wires,  and  t^ns  th^m  about  w^  n  .^tion,  which  is 

such  a  rotatory  motion  as  to  make  their  P^^^^s  conicai.  ^/^^^  of,  the  points 
Sued  rouakinjdown  is  ^^^y^^J^^-J^^S^^^^  W  lb  Lved  long  ago  that  the 
of  the  needles  would  be  rapidly  rusted  .'f.  iniurious  to  the  ey^s  and  lungs  of 
"iUceous  and  steel  dust  thrown  ofl^  ^^tLn  ™sed''C  F^^^  it«  ^ad  eflfects. 
the  grinders,  and  many  me  hods  have  bej^F«P°secl  lor  p  s  ^ 

The  machine  invented  for  this  purpose      M^-^^J^^;  ^Zncl  which  the  endless  cord 
A  x,fig.  1559,  is  the  fly-wheel  of  an  ordinary  athe,  jouna  w  i^^dstone,  d. 

B  B  p^ssfs,  and  embraces  the  P-l^^f' ^>  j^^^^f  ^Tan^maf^  by  a  winch- 

The  fly-wheel  is  supported  by  a  f  ^"^f ^ Je  factories,  the  pointing-shops 
handle,  as  usual,  or  by  n^^^^^f  ^^^^  5°^,^ v^ral  sSndstone^^  running  on  the  same  long 
are  in  general  very  large,  and  contain  ^^/f  ment  and  driven  by  water  or  steam- 
horizontal  shaft,  placed  near  the  floor  °f  *e  apartm^^^^^^^  ^  ^J^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 
power.  One  of  the  extremities  of  the  ^^Jf  ^^^^i^'^^^^^^^^^  a  double  bellows,  h  i, 
I  which  by  means  of  an  intermediate  ^^'^  f  ^  ^telow,  and  the  air-regulator,  i, 
^th  a  continuous.blast,  f  ^  "V^^^'f^nfthem  a,  being  fast  and  attached  to 
above.  The  first  is  composed  ^^^^^^^  l^oth  being  joined  by  strong 
the  floor,  and  the  other  e  e,  "^"^J'^'f  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^  which  the  'end  is  forked  to 
leather  nailed  to  their  edges  7^^^^^^?^^^'/^,^^^^^^  openings  furnished 

thri'ShTs  Lncedriven  into  a  horizontal  pipe. 
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K,  placed  beneath  the  floor  of  the  workshop,  and  «^ay  be  afterwards  dajeded  n  a^. 
uninterrupted  blast  upon  the  grindstone  by  means  of  the  ^^^^^ube  '  n  o  o,^^^^^^^^ 
brace  it,  and  have  longitudinal  slits  in  them.  .  A  brass  socket  ^^^PP^^f  ^^^^^  ^X, 
upon  the  ground ;  it  communicates  with  the  pipe,  ^' ^^^^^f/^^^^^^S^^ 
iBto  which  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  pipe,  n,  is  fitted ;  the  other  is  JJPP^ted  by  tne 
point  of  a  screw,  q,  and  moves  round  it  as  a  pivot,  so  as  to  allow       two  up^^^^^^ 
branches,  o  o,  to  be  placed  at  the  same  distance  from  ^be  gnndstone.    These  branches 
are  soldered  to  the  horizontal  pipe,  n,  and  connected  at  their  top  ^y  t^^^^^^tone 
The  wind  which  escapes  through  the  shts  of  these  pipes  blows  ^P°°  ^he  gnndm 
and  carries  off  its  dust  into  a  conduit,  b,  fig.  1559,  which  maybe  extended  to  s  beyond 
Jhe  wall  S  the  building,  or  bent  at  right  angles,  as  at  t,  to  receive  the  conduits  of  the 

'Tsa^?y  vaTve!  ^ptedlH;  orifice  formed  in  the  regulator  flap. iskept  shut  by 
a  spiraf  sprkg  0^^  sirong  iron  wire.    It  opens  to  allow  the  superfluous  air  to  escape 
when  by  the  rising  of  the  bellows,  the  tail,  i,,  presses  upon  a  small  piece  of  wood,  and 
thereby  prevents  their  being  injured.  n  ^  ^i    ^  .      i  i  ^„„f;„ 

The  wires  thus  pointed  at  both  ends  are  transferred  to  the  first  workshop,  and  cut  in 
two,  to  form  two  needles,  so  that  all  of  one  quality  may  be  of  equal  length.  For  each 
sort  a  small  instrument,  y?^.  1657,  is  employed,  being  a  copper-plate  nearly  sqxiare. 
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having  a  tiirned-up  odgo  only  upon  two  of  its  sides :  the  one  of  which  is  intendod 
receive  all  the  points,  and  the  other  to  resist  the  pressure  of  tlie  shears.  In  th?s  laH 
tool  a  certain  number  of  wires  are  put  with  their  points  in  contact  with  the  border  ^nd 
they  are  cut  together  flush  with  the  plate  by  means  of  the  shears,/^.  1550  which  are 
moved  by  the  knee  of  the  workman.  The  remainder  of  tlie  .vires  are  then  S  Lon 
the  same  copper  or  brass  tool,  and  are  also  cut  even ;  there  being  a  trifling  waste  i  J 

left  a  little  too  long,  as  the  pointer  can  never  hit  exact  uniformity  in  his  work  ^ 
Ihese  pointed  wires  are  laid  parallel  to  each  other  in  little  wooden  boxes  and  trans 
ferred  o  the  head-flattener.    This  workman,  seated  at  a  table  with  a  £k  of  Tee 
before  him  about  3  inches  cube,  seizes  in  his  left  hand  20  or  26  needles  between  h 
finger  and  thumb,  spreading  them  out  like  a  fan,  with  the  points  under  the  thiTmb  and 
the  heads  projecting;  he  lays  these  heads  upon  the  steel  block,  and  with  a  sm^U  £ 

in  i^T'^.f '""''''T'  ^.^^^^  1^^^^^'  «°  ^«  to  flatten  eaTin  an 

T^ffl.f?^'  i    1  ^^""'.'^  ^  ^""^  "^'^^  the  points  turned  the  same  way. 

llie  flatted  heads  have  become  hardened  by  the  blow  of  the  hammer ;  when  annealed 
by  heating  and  slow  cooling,  they  are  handed  to  the  piercer.  This  is  common] v  a 
child  who  laying  the  head  upon  a  block  of  steel,  and  applying  the  point  of  a  snmll 
punch  to  It,  pierces  the  eye  with  a  smart  tap  of  a  hammer,  applied  first  upon  one  side, 
and  then  exactly  opposite  upon  the  other.  ^  °  oiuu, 

Another  child  trims  the  eyes,  which  he  does  by  laying  the  needle  upon  a  lump  of 
lead,  and  driving  a  proper  punch  tlirough  its  eye ;  then  laying  it  sidewise  upon  a  flat 
piece  of  steel,  with  the  punch  sticking  in  it,  he  gives  it  a  tap  on  each  side  with  his 
hammer,  and  causes  the  eye  to  take  the  shape  of  the  punch.  The  operation  of  piercing 
and  trimming  the  eyes  is  performed  by  clever  children  with  astounding  rapidftv  who 
become  so  dexterous  as  to  pierce  with  their  punch  a  human  hair  and  thread  it  with 
another,  lor  the  amusement  of  visitors. 

The  next  operative  makes  the  groove  at  the  eye,  and  rounds  the  head.  He  fixes 
the  needle  m  pincers,;?^.  1556,  so  that  the  eye  corresponds  to  their  flat  side:  he  then 
rests  the  head  of  the  needle  in  an  angular  groove,  cut  in  a  piece  of  hard  wood  fixed  in 
a  vice,  with  the  eye  m  an  upright  position.  He  now  forms  the  groove  with  a  single 
stroke  of  a  small  file,  dexterously  applied,  first  to  the  one  side  of  the  needle,  and  then 
to  the  other.  He  next  rounds  and  smooths  the  head  with  a  small  flat  file.  Having 
finished,  he  opens  the  pincers,  throws  the  needle  upon  the  bench,  and  puts  another  in 
Its  place.  A  still  more  expeditious  method  of  making  the  grooves  and  finishing  the 
heads  has  been  long  used  in  most  English  factories.  A  small  ram  is  so  mounted  as 
to  be  made  to  rise  and  fall  by  a  pedal  lever,  so  that  the  child  works  the  tool  with  his 
foot,  m  the  same  way  that  the  heads  of  pins  are  fixed.  A  small  die  of  tempered  steel 
bears  the  form  of  the  one  channel  or  groove,  another  similar  die  that  of  the  other,  both 
being  in  relief ;  these  being_  worked  by  the  lever  pedal,  finish  the  grooving  of  the 
eye  at  a  single  blow,  by  striking  against  each  other  with  the  head  of  the  needle  between 
them. 

The  whole  of  the  needles  thus  prepared  are  thrown  pell-mell  into  a  sort  of  drawer 
or  box,  in  which  they  are  by  a  few  dexterous  jerks  of  the  workman's  hands  made  to 
arrange  themselves  parallel  to  each  other. 

The  needles  are  now  ready  fbr  the  tempering ;  for  which  purpose  they  ate  weighed 
out  in  quantities  of  above  30  lbs.,  which  contain  from  250,000  to  500,000  needles, 
and  are  carried  in  boxes  to  the  temperer.  He  arranges  these  upon  sheet-iron  plates, 
about  10  inches  long  and  6  inches  broad,  having  borders  only  Upon  the  two  longer 
sides.  These  plates  are  heated  in  a  proper  furnace  to  bright  redness  for  the  larger 
needles,  and  to  a  less  intense  degree  for  the  smaller ;  they  are  taken  out  and  inverted 
smartly  over  a  cistern  of  water,  so  that  all  the  needles  may  be  immersed  at  the  same 
moment,  yet  distinct  from  another.  The  water  being  run  off  from  the  cistern,  the 
needles  are  removed,  and  arranged  by  agitation  in  a  box,  as  above  described.  Instead 
of  heating  the  needles  in  a  furnace,  some  manufacturers  heat  them  by  means  of  a  bath 
of  melted  lead. 


After  being  suddenly  plunged  in  the  cold  water,  they  are  very  hard  and  excessively 
brittle.  The  following  mode  of  tempering  them  is  practised  at  Neustadt.  The  needles 
are  thrown  into  a  sort  of  frying-pan  along  with  a  quantity  of  grease.  The  pan  being 
placed  on  the  fire,  the  fatty  matter  soon  inflames,  and  is  allowed  to  burn  out ;  the 
needles  are  now  found  to  be  sufl^iciently  well  tempered.  They  must,  however,  bo 
re-adjusted  upon  the  steel  anvil,  because  many  of  tliem  get  twisted  in  the  hardening 
and  tempering. 

Polishing  is  the  longest,  and  not  the  least  expensive,  process  in  the  needle  manu- 
facture. This  is  done  upon  bundles  containing  600,000  needles ;  and  the  same  machine, 
under  the  guidance  of  one  man,  polishes  from  20  to  30  bundles  at  a  time  ;  either  by 
vater-  or  steam-power.  The  needles  are  rolled  up  in  canvas  along  with  some  quartzosa 
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sand  interstratified  between  the  layers,  and  this  mixture  '^^^^^^-^l^^^^^^ 
oil    Fig.  1565  represents  one  of  the  rolls  or  P^°^^^^^,%f  "^^^^^^^^ 
s  rongly  bound  with  cords.    These  packe  s  are  °^P°?f^^;°  ^^^^^^^^ 
todfn'tables,  by  which  they  are  rolled  '^^^f  ^^^J'l^^t^^^  or'emery. 
in  the  bundle  to  rub  against  its  fellow,  and  .^g^^°f  the  needles 

obviously  be  polisnea  at  once  iu  tno  p  ;„„>,p=  broad-  restins  upon  the  wooden 
tagth  that  U  'r'f,V'^iurc^.toLs  it  rece'^  nfotion,  either  by 

1560 


over  them  the  tables  c,  c,  c,  which  are  lifted  by  means  of  the  chains  k,  k,  k,  and  the 
LvLs TA,  in  order  t^  allow  the  needles  to  be  introduced  or  removed.  The  see-saw 
mlt^nfor  es  he  rouleaux  to  turn  upon  their  own  axes  and  thereby  creates  such 
attrition  among  their  contents  as  to  polish  them.  The  workman  has  merely  to  distn- 
but  hese  roll?  upon  the  table  H,  in  a  directK)n  VerV^f'<^nl^\'-t^^^ 
table  moves;  and  whenever  one  of  them  gets  displaced,  he  sets  it  right  lifting  by  the 
help  of  ?he  chain  the  loaded  table.  The  table  makes  about  20  horizontal  double  vibra- 
tions in  the  minute;  whereby  each  bundle,  running  over  24  inches  each  time,  passes 
through  40  feet  per  minute,  or  800  yards  in  the  hour.  i    -    .  i,u= 

Scouring  by  the  cask.-Mtev  being  worked  during  18  or  20  hours  under  the  tables, 
the  needles  are  taken  out  of  the  packets  and  put  into  wooden  bowls,  where  they  are 
mixed  with  sawdust  to  absorb  the  black  grease  upon  their  surfaces.  They  are  next 
introduced  into  a  cask,y?.^.  1561,  and  a  workman  seizing  the  winch  p,  turns  it  round  a 
little ;  he  now  puts  in  some  more  sawdust  at 
the  door,  A,  b,  which  is  then  shut  by  the 
clasps  Q,  G,  and  continues  the  rotation  till  the 
needles  are  quite  clean  and  clear  in  their 
eyes ;  which  he  ascertains  by  taking  out  a 
sample  of  them  from  time  to  time. 

Winnowing  is  the  next  process,  by  means 
of  a  mechanical  ventilator  similar  to  that  by 
which  corn  is  winnowed.  The  sawdust  is 
blown  away,  and  the  grinding  powder  ia 
separated  from  the  needles,  which  remain 
apajt  clean  and  bright. 

The  needles  are  in  the  next  place  arranged 
in  order,  by  being  shaken  as  above  described, 
in  a  small,  somewhat  concave,  iron  tray. 
After  being  thus  laid  parallel  to  each  other, 
they  are  shaken  up  against  the  end  of  the  tray,  and  accumulated  in  a  nearly  upright 
position,  so  that  they  can  be  seized  in  a  heap  and  removed  in  a  body  upon  a  pallot- 
knife,  with  the  help  of  the  foreEngor. 
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The  precoping  five  operations,  of  making  up  the  rouleaux,  rolling  them  under  the 
tables,  scouring  the  needles  in  the  cask,  winnowing,  and  arranging  them,  are  repeated 
ten  times  in  succession,  in  manufacturing  the  best  articles  ;  the  only  variation  being 
in  the  first  process.  Originally  the  bundles  of  needles  are  formed  with  alternate  layers 
of  siliceous  schist  and  needles  ;  but  after  the  seventh  time,  bran  freed  from  flour  by 
sifting  is  substituted  for  the  schist.  The  subsequent  four  processes,  are,  however, 
repeated  as  described.  It  has  been  found  in  England,  that  emery-powder  mixed  with 
quartz  and  mica  or  pounded  granite,  is  preferable  to  everything  else  for  polishing 
needles  at  first  by  attrition  in  the  bags ;  at  the  second  and  following  operations,  emery 
mixed  with  olive  oil  is  used,  up  to  the  eighth  and  ninth,  for  which  putty  or  oxide  of 
tin  with  oil  is  substituted  for  the  emeiy;  at  the  tenth  the  putty  is  used  with  very  little 
oil ;  and,  lastly,  bran  is  employed  to  give  a  finish.  In  this  mode  of  operating,  the 
needles  are  scoured  m  the  copper  cask  shown  in  elevation  in  fi^.  1563,  and  in  section 
in  fig.  1562.  The  inner  surface  of  this  cask  is  studded  with  points  to  increase  the 
friction  among  the  needles;  and  a  quantity  of  hot  soap-suds  is  repeatedly  introduced  to 
wash  them  clean.  The  cask  must  be  slowly  turned  upon  its  axis,  for  fear  of  injuring 
the  mass  of  needles  which  it  contains.  They  are  finally  dried  in  the  wooden  cask  by 
attrition  with  sawdust ;  then  wiped  individually  with  a  linen  rag  or  soft  leather ;  when 
the  damaged  ones  are  thrown  aside. 


Sorting  of  the  needles, — This  operation  is  performed  in  a  dry  upper  chamber,  kept 
free  from  damp  by  proper  stoves.  Here  all  the  points  are  first  laid  the  same  way ; 
and  the  needles  are  then  picked  out  from  each  other  in  the  order  of  their  polish.  The 
sorting  is  effected  with  surprising  facility.  The  workman  places  2,000  or  3,000  needles 
in  an  iron  ring,  fig.  1566,  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  sets  all  their  heads  in  one  plane ; 
then  on  looking  carefully  at  their  points,  he  easily  recognises  the  broken  one ;  and  by 
means  of  a  small  hook  fixed  in  a  wooden  handle,  fig.  1564,  he  lays  hold  of  the 
broken  needle,  and  turns  it  out.  These  defective  needles  pass  into  the  hands  of 
another  workman,  who  points  them  anew  upon  a  grindstone,  and  they  form  articles 
of  inferior  value.  The  needles  which  have  got  bent  in  the  polishing  must  now  be 
straightened.  The  whole  are  finally  arranged  exactly  according  to  their  lengths  by 
the  tact  of  the  sorter  with  his  finger  and  thumb. 

The  needles  are  divided  into  quantities  for  packing  in  blue  papers,  by  putting  into  a 
small  balance  the  equivalent  weight  of  100  needles,  and  so  measuring  them  out  without 
the  trouble  of  counting  them  individually. 

The  bluer  receives  tliese  packets,  and  taking_25  of  the  needles  at  a  time  between  tlie 
forefinger  and  thumb,  he  presses  their  points  against  a  very  small  hone-stone  of  compact 
micaceous  schist,  mounted  in  a  little  lathe,  he  turns  them  briskly  round,  giving  the 
points  a  bluish  cast,  while  he  polishes  and  improves  them.  This  partial  polish  is  in 
the  direction  of  the  axis  ;  that  of  the  rest  of  the  needles  is  transverse,  which  distin- 
guishes the  boundaries  of  the  two.  The  little  hone-stone  is  not  cylindrical,  but  quad- 
rangular, so  that  it  strikes  successive  blows  with  its  corners  upon  the  needles  as  it 
revolves,  producing  the  effect  of  filing  length-nase.  Whenever  these  angles  seem  to 
be  blunted,  they  are  set  again  by  the  bluer.  ... 

It  is  easy  to  distinguish  good  English  needles  from  spurious  imitations ;  because 
the  former  have  their  axes  coincident  with  tlieir  points,  which  is  readily  observed  by 
turning  them  round  between  tlie  finger  and  thumb. 

The  construction  of  a  needle  requires  numerous  operations ;  but  they  are  rapidly 
and  uninterruptedly  successive,  so  that  a  child  can  trim  the  eyes  of  4,000  needles  per 

XTESBX.!:  ORE,  or  Adculitc.  A  native  sulphide  of  bismuth,  copper,  and  lead, 
in  acicular  crystals,  found  in  Siberia.   See  Aikbnite. 
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jrSPHRXTE.   See  Jadb.         ,  THllans  to  the  black  marUe  used  by 

iffERO  ANTICO.   The  name  given  by  the  Italians 
the  Eg^-ptian  and  other  ancient  statuaries.    ^^^J^V'^^- ._tiai  oil  of  orange-flowers. 

its  scent  to  some  principle  different  ftw  an  esbent^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

JTBT  (i^i^fl^,  Fr. ;  Netz,  Ger  )  is  a  Jf^^^  f  f  ^ic  oi  k  jneapable 

catching  ih,  and  other  purposes.  M^^^^^^  ,  of 

of  enlargement  or  diminution.  The  f^ff ,°<'fj°7"''^achino  for  making  nets  upon 
10,000  francs  to  the  person  who  should  ^J^^^^  presented  his  mechanical 

automatic  principles,  and  f'^J^'^/V/,  .^^¥^S    111  the  nets  now  used  by  our 
invention  to  the  Conservatone  des  f/f^^ifj^^^^^^^er  being  woven  in  Scotland, 
fishermen  are  made  by  ^^'^'^'^'Ja^^^^^^  The  wood  of  the  nettle-tree  is  nearly 

b™aS  tS  it  is  sometimes  used  in  the  manu- 

^TbV4k1«SATXOX.  is  the  state  produced  wh^^^^^^^^^  Tv"  trcoSrof 

v^^u.  propo^Uo^.  used  J— X A^an^. 
NEW  RED  SANDSTONE.    See  Sandstone. 

JTci'^'A  WOo"''¥Le  frTe^'eSg  ?his  wood  has  not  been  ascertained; 

rX^S.    Arsenato  of  nickd.  found  at  Huel  Chance  and  Pengelly  mines  in 
""Xrl  nickel.    Said  to  have  been  found  by  Dr.  Heddle  on  chromate  of  iron  from 

v;  ^^'iSLTof 'n^lf SnS  has  been  found  in  septaria,  at  Ebbw 
Va^llrlLSSi^;  "J'combe  Martin,  and  at  Huel  Chance  and  Pengelly.  m 

^'7i^^!nicMIcies  Sulphide  of  iron  and  nickel.  On  the  property  of  the  Duke  of 
ArSdl  Te^^^^^^^^  ore  has  been  found  in  considerable  quantities.    Greg  and 

Sm  Sle  Z  iS^^^^  analysis  of  'a  specimen  of  the  rough  ore  taken  and  reduced 
to  pomle?^-!^^^^^^  43-76;  nickel,  14-22 ;  sulphur.  34-46;  silica.  5-90  ;  lime,  1-45 : 
total,  .  ,  ^     rj;  tiiree  mines  in  Cornwall  have  produced 

thif  S{Tn  soi  quSSes.    It  Ls  bein  worked  at  Huel  Chance  and  at  PengeUy,  and 
he  Fowey  CoSs  mine.    Mr.  Aitkin,  of  Falkirk,  in  1872,  re-opened  the  so-called 
Svt  mine  It  BaSgato,  and  discovered  a  pecuUar  ore  of  nickel  in  a  fissure  or  vein 
between  a  whinsill  Ld  the  limestone ;  about  three  tons  were  obtained,  and  the  work 

""'Lt^Sf  has  given  us  the  following  analysis  of  a  foreign  kupfernickel,  which 
corresrnds  vefy  nearly  with  some  of  our  English  products  :-Arsemc,  48-80 ;  mckel. 
ftq-Qi  •  cobalt.  0-16  ;  antimony,  8  00  ;  silica,  2-00.  ,  .  -n 

lor'  the  lesL  important  and  foreign  ores  of  nickel,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dana,  or 

to  Brooke  and  Miller's  Mineralogy  i,  „-u„.m;^<,i  inMnnitv  has 

Nickel  is  usually  associated  with  cobalt  ores,  and  much  chemical  ingenuity  Has 
been  employed  to  effect  the  perfect  separation  of  these  _metals,--both  of  which  are 
now  ve?y  valuable  in  the  arts  Extensive  nickel  refineries,  m  which  the  separation 
is  skilfully-carried  out,  but  in  all  with  some  considerable  secresy,  now  exist  m  this 
country  The  art  of  working  the  ores  of  nickel  and  cobalt  seems  unknown  m  Great 
Br  tain  if  we  may  judge  by  the  fact  that,  though  found  in  sufficient  abundance, 
thev  are  nowhere  in  this  country  converted  into  zal&a  and  speiss.  the  two  primary 
maiketable  products  elsewhere  obtained  from  these  ores  Although  therefore,  no 
nation  in  the  world  consumes  in  its  manufactures  more  cobalt  and  nickel  than  Great 
Britain  yet  for  these  metals  it  is  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  Norway.  Northern 
Germany  and  the  Netherlands ;  from  whence  we  import  large  quantities  annually. 
The  foreign  ores  not  unfrequently  yield  12  or  15  per  cent.  In  the  German  ore  the 
quantity  of  metallic  ingredients  are  of  a  fusible  character ;  consequently,  when  simply 
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subjected  to  heat  jn  a  reverLeratory  furnace,  the  earthy  and  metallic  elements  fiom 
rate  of  themselves  by  the  mere  disparity  of  their  specific  weights-  and  the 
ccous  ganguo,  with  a  portion  of  oxide  of  iron,  rises  to  the  top;  leaving  a  metalli^ 
compound  ot  arsenic,  cobalt,  nickel,  copper,  and  perhaps  iron  beneath  This  latter 
M'hoii  carefully  roasted  in  an  oxidising  furnace,  in  contact  with  sand  or  ground  flint' 
affords  at  onco  an  impure  silicate  of  cobalt  and  arsenide  of  nickel,— two  marketable 
products.  '■^ 

Since  the  manufacture  of  German  Bilver,  or  Argeniine  plate,  became  an  obiect  of 
commercial  importance,  the  extraction  of  nickel  has  been  undertaken  upon  a  consider 
able  scale.  The  cobalt  ores  are  its  most  fruitful  sources,  and  they  are  now  generallv 
treated  by  the  method  of  Wohler,  to  effect  the  separation  of  the  two  metals  The 
arsenic  is  expelled  by  roasting  the  powdered  speiss,  first  by  itself,  next  with  the  addi- 
tion of  charcoal-powder,  till  the  garlic  smell  be  no  longer  perceived.  The  residuum 
IS  to  be  mixed  with  three  parts  of  sulphur  and  one  of  potash,  melted  in  a  crucible 
with  a_  gentle  heat,  and  the  product  being  edulcorated  with  water,  leaves  a  powder  of 
metallic  lustre,  which  is  a  sulphide  of  nickel  free  from  arsenic ;  while  the  arsenic 
associated  with  the  sulphur,  and  combining  with  the  resulting  sulphide  of  potassium, 
remains  dissolved.  Should  any  arsenic  still  be  found  in  the  sulphide,  as  may  happen 
if  the  first  roasting-heat  was  too  great,  the  above  process  must  be  repeated.  The 
sulphide  must  be  finally  washed,  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  nitric  ;  the  metal  is  to  be  precipitated  by  a  carbonated  alkali,  and 
the  carbonate  reduced  with  charcoal. 

In  operating  upon  kupfernickel,  or  speiss,  in  which  nickel  predominates,  after  the 
arsenic,  iron,  and  copper,  have  been  separated,  ammonia  is  to  be  digested  upon  the 
mixed  oxides  of  cobalt  and  nickel,  which  will  dissolve  them  into  a  blue  liquor.  This 
being  diluted  with  distilled  water  deprived  of  its  air  by  boiling,  is  to  be  decomposed 
by  caustic  potash,  till  the  blue  colour  disappears,  when  the  whole  is  to  be  put  into  a 
bottle  tightly  stoppered,  and  set  aside  to  settle.  The  green  precipitate  of  oxide  of 
nickel,  which  slowly  forms,  being  freed  by  decantation  from  the  supernatant  red  solu- 
tion of  oxide  of  cobalt,  is  to  be  edulcorated  and  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  in  a 
crucible  containing  crown-glass. 

The  reduction  of  the  oxide  of  nickel  with  charcoal  requires  the  heat  of  a  powerful 
air-furnace  or  smith's-forge. 

Nickel  possesses  a  fine  silver-white  colour  and  lustre  ;  it  is  hard,  but  malleable,  both 
hot  and  cold may  be  drawn  into  a  wire  ^th  of  an  inch,  and  rolled  into  plates  g§j,th 
of  an  inch  thick.  A  small  quantity  of  arsenic  destroys  its  ductility.  When  fused  it 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  8-279,  and,  when  hammered,  of  8'66  or  8-82 ;  it  is  suscep- 
tible of  magnetism,  in  a  somewhat  inferior  degree  to  iron,  but  superior  to  cobalt.  Its 
melting-point  is  nearly  as  high  as  that  of  manganese.  It  is  not  oxidised  by  contact 
of  air,  but  may  be  burned  in  oicygen  gas. 

There  is  one  oxide  and  a  sesquioxide  of  nickel.  The  oxide  is  of  an  ash-grey  colour, 
and  is  obtained  by  precipitation  with  an  alkali  from  the  solution  of  the  chlo  ido  or 
nitrate.  The  sesquioxide  is  black,  and  may  be  procured  by  exposing  the  nitrate  to  a 
heat  under  redness.    The  hydrated  oxide  has  a  dirty  pale-green  colour. 

'Analysis  of  Nickel. 

Nickel  may  he  detected  by  cyanide  of  potassium  in  an  acid  solution  of  it  and  cobalt ; 
the  cyanide  being  added  until  the  precipitate  first  formed  is  redissolved  :  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  is  then  added,  and  the  mixture  warmed  and  allowed  to  stand.  A  precipi- 
tate appearing  shows  the  presence  of  nickel,  whether  it  be  cobalt-cyanido  or  simple 
cyanide  of  nickel. 

Nickel  and  cobalt  are  almost  always  associated  together,  and  are  very  difficult  to 
separate. 

Upon  the  fact  that  in  a  solution  of  oxide  of  cobalt  containing  free  hydrochloric 
acid  the  whole  of  the  metal  is  converted  into  the  super-oxide,  by  means  of  chlorine, 
while  the  chloride  of  nickel  remains  unaltered  in  the  acid  solution,  H.  Eose  based  a 
successful  method  for  the  separation  of  the  metals.   His  method  is  as  follows : — 

Both  metals  are  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  solution  must  contain  a  suffi- 
cient excess  of  free  acid ;  it  is  then  diluted  with  much  water ;  if  1  or  2  grammes  of 
the  oxides  are  operated  on,  about  2  lbs.  of  water  are  added  to  tlio  solution.  As  cobalt 
possesses  a  much  greater  colouring-power  than  nickel,  not  only  in  fluxes,  but  also  in 
solutions,  the  diluted  solution  is  of  a  rose  colour,  even  when  the  quantity  of  nickel 
present  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  cobalt.  A  current  of  chlorine  gas  is  then  passed 
through  the  solution  for  several  hours  :  the  fluid  must  be  thoroughly  saturated  with 
it,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  flask  above  the  liquid  must  remain  filled  witli  the  gas 
after  the  current  has  ceased.    Carbonate  of  baryta  in  excess  is  then  added,  and  the 
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.hole  allowed  to  stand  for  12  or  18  l^ours^^VTA^t  a^^^  well  washed 
Sod  supeSde  of  cobalt,  and  the  excess  of  ^^^^^^J^^.^^^^^^^^  "eparation  of  the 
S  co!cf  water,  and  dissolved  in  hot  hydroch        -c;'i '  ^^^^^^  ^^d,  ,fter 

Syta  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  cobalt  is  P^f  JP^^^^'^^      ^S^^  crucible  by  hydrogen 
Sng  washed  and  dried,  is  reduced  in  a  platmum      poreelam  ^^^^^^^  J  J  . 
gas    The  fluid  filtered  from  the  superoxide  of  cobalt  is  o*  ^^^^^^^s  of  sulphuric 

rXSJ  oTScel  a.d  0.80  g..  eo.a. 

were  obtained:  Employed  Obtained 

vvi  .       .    84-63  36-75 

Nickel  ..^y  62-98 

Cobalt   , 

100-00  99-73 

The  cause  of  these  incorrect  results  is,  .^J^^  f  e  s^^^^^^^^  tyt" 
two  after  the  preeipUation  of  the  ^^jta^^^^^^^  or  e'ven 

S^ait  trS;^"  ^^s:JZ'.^  in  tie  abo7e  expe- 
riment.  ,     ^      ^  t  also  other  metals,  as  iron  and 

It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  °°^°°|y^Xs  method.  On  the  other  hand,  oxide 
manganese,  may  be  ^^P^f  ^ed  from  mckel  by  ^^^.^  ^^.^^^^ 

IttToLtvXd"^  — ' 

SfrormetTtVwhich  thejbear  a  close  analogy  in  ^^^^^^^^  ^ 

From  nickel,  manganese  -^yJ^^.^^-^S^^^^  in  its 

Manganese  may  be  separated  to  1^^^  ^^od^^;  ^^X^,  upon  the  fact  that 

essential  parts,  was  proposed  ^  ^^^^"X^'^Wo,;  their  solutions  by  sulphuretted 
although  nickel  and  cobalt  are  not  P^f«?P  t^'lf./^^^^^^        IZuSs  precipitated  by 

TStt^TlZ  slJiTJt^^J'^^T'.^'  sulphides  ot  nickel  and  coWt  remain 
Sisolved  a™  msl-ed  with  mtev  containing  a  little  snlpl.nietted  hjdioMn 
unaissoiveu  ,  iiwy  d^io  "  ,  .  • ,  mi^  suluhide  of  manganese  is  dissolved  with 
tLVZ:  TlthoSt Sd'ied'^^^^^  nickel  and  cobalt  gives 

onlv  l  kthe'r  d  X  on  the  addition  of  ammonia  andhydro- 

Shate  of  at^^^^^^  the  sulpMde  of  manganese  contains  Bmall  portions  of 

sSide  of  cobalt  or  nickel ;  and  when,  therefore,  it  is  treated  ^new  with  very  dilu.e 
Sdrochloric  acid,  minute  q;antities  of  the  black  «-lpl^^<^es  remam 
reneated  treatment  a  very  nearly  correct  separation  may  be  obtained  ,  but  the  results 
arrmore  sattrctoi^rthe  separation  of  cobalt  from  manganese  than  of  nickel  from 

rX  m^tt  e^^^^^^^^  hecLse  nickel  is  not  very  Pf -^^yj^P^^^^^^^ 
sulphate  of  ammonia:  0-303  gr.  of  metallic  cobalt  and  0-38o  S^-f.  ^^^^^t^Se  an^ 
panflse  crave— after  the  sulphide  had  been  converted  by  aqua  regia  into  oxide,  ana 
trpreSated  by  hydrlte  of  potash,  and  after  the  chloride  of  manganese  disso  ved 
was  Free  fiom  BuV-tted  hy<£ogen  and  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  8oda-0-302 
metallic  cobalt  and  0-392  oxide  of  manganese. 

0-251  er  of  oxide  of  nickel  and  0-296  gr.  oxide  of  manganese,  treated  m  the  same 
manner,  lave  0-2U  oxide  of  nickel  and  0-324  oxide  of  ^f.^'f^^^^^^"   ,  . 

Iron  also  may  bo  separated  from  nickel,  and  better  stil  from  cobalt,  in  the  same 
manner  as  manganese,  since  sulphide  of  iron,  like  sulphide  of  manganese  is  easily 
Sble  in  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  ;  but  in  this  case  the  resolution  of  the  sul- 
tSXof  iron  is  likewise  necessary:  0-425  gr.  metallic  cobalt  and  0-170  gr^  scsqui- 
Sideof  iiX^^hcn  treated  in  this  manner,  gave  0-414  gr.  metallic  cobalt  and  0-172  gr. 

d°etaTls°of  processes  which  have  been  found  useful  in  the  separation  of 
I  other  bodies,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Watts's  '  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.' 


sesquioxide  of  iron. 

For  the  (" 
nickel  from 


Alloys  of  Mc^fccZ.— Various  alloys  of  nickel  have  been  formed  under  different  names  ; 
the  following  are  a  few  of  them :— 
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Argentane,  or  German  Silver,  consists  of  8  parts  of  copper,  2  parts  of  nickel  and 
3  parts  of  zinc.  This  composition  has  often  a  yellow  tinge,  and  it  is  consequently 
employed  for  inforior  articles  only.  Another  formula  gives  copper  60-000,  zinc  25  0 
ami  nickel  25*0.  '  ' 

White  Argentcme,  or  Argentine  Plate,  is  usually  copper  8  parts,  nickel  3  parts,  zinc 
3  parts.  This  is  a  very  fine  alloy,  and  passes  under  diflFerent  names,  according  to  the 
caprice  of  the  manufacturer.  A  manufacturer's  receipt  which  wo  have  seen  is  •  cootier 
60-0,  zinc  17-0,  nickel  23-5.  ' 

Electrum,  copper  8  parts,  nickel  4  parts,  and  zinc  3  parts.  This  composition  has 
many  advantages,  especially  in  its  fine  colour,  and  its  resistance  of  oxidation. 

Copper  8  parts,  nickel  6  parts,  and  zinc  3  parts,  is  a  very  hard  and  fine  compound- 
metal  ;  but  from  its  hardness  there  is  some  difficulty  in  working  it. 

Tutenague  of  China— Pac/t/b«^  of  the  East  Indies— is  copper  8  parts,  nickel  3  parts, 
and  zinc  3;^  parts. 

A  solder  for  Gorman  silver  is  prepared  by  fusing  together  4  parts  of  the  ordinary 
argentine  and  5  parts  of  zinc. 

Nickel  may,  it  appears,  be  alloyed  with  iron.  Stromeyer  describes  a  native  com- 
pound of  this  kind  ;  and  Berthier  states  that,  by  heating  the  arsenide  of  nickel  with 
iron  in  any  proportions,  double  arsenides  are  obtained,  which  are  hard  and  brittle, 
with  a  cast-iron  colour. 

The  process  of  nickel-plating,  now  extensively  practised,  is  described  under 
Electro  -Metalltjegy. 

xriCOTIAirA  TABACVM.  The  tobacco  plant ;  so  called  in  honour  of 
John  Nicot  of  Nismes,  ambassador  from  the  King  of  France  to  Portugal,  who 
procured  the  first  seeds  from  a  Dutchman,  who  obtained  them  from  Florida.  See 
Tobacco. 

TriCOTXASriirE.  This  is  a  concrete  volatile  oil,  obtained  by  distilling  tobacco- 
leaves  with  water ;  a  turbid  liquid  comes  over,  and,  after  standing  some  time,  this 
oil  forms  on  the  surface  ;  only  a  very  small  quantity  is  produced,  6  lbs.  of  the  leaves 
yield  only  1 1  grains.  This  oil  is  solid,  has  the  odour  of  tobacco,  and  a  bitter  taste. 
It  is  volatile,  insoluble  in  water  and  the  dilute  acids,  and  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but 
soluble  in  caustic  potash.  It  has  a  resemblance  to  camphor,  and  was  called  by 
Gmelin  '  Tobacco  Camphor.' 

NICOTIXirE.  This  alkaloid  is  the  active  principle  of  the  tobacco-plant ;  it  was 
first  obtained,  in  an  impure  state,  by  Vauquelin  in  1809.  It  is  contained  in  the 
different  species  of  tobacco,  probably  in  the  state  of  malate  or  citrate.  It  was  ob- 
tained pure  by  Possel  and  Eeimann  from  the  leaves  of  the  Nicotiana  tdbacum,  Maero- 
•phylla  rustica,  and  M.  glutinosa.  Nicotine  and  its  salts  have  been  examined  and 
analysed  by  MM.  Ortigasa,  Barral,  Melsens,  and  Schlosing. 

The  following  is  the  process  employed  by  M.  Schlosing  for  extracting  the  nicotine 
from  the  tobacco : — 

The  tobacco-leaves  are  exhausted  by  boiling-water ;  the  extract  is  then  evapo- 
rated till  solid,  or  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  and  shaken  with  twice  its  volume  of 
alcohol.  Two  layers  are  formed ;  the  under  layer  is  black  and  almost  solid,  and 
contains  some  malate  of  lime,  the  upper  layer  containing  all  the  nicotine.  This 
latter  is  concentrated  by  distillation,  and  again  treated  with  alcohol  to  precipitate 
certain  substances.  This  solution  is  concentrated,  and  treated  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  potash ;  it  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  is  then  agitated  witli  ether,  which 
dissolves  all  the  nicotine.  To  the  ethereal  solution  is  added  powdered  oxalic  acid, 
when  oxalate  of  nicotine  is  precipitated  as  a  syrupy  mass.  This  is  washed  with  ether, 
treated  with  potash,  taken  up  with  water,  and  distilled  in  a  salt-bath,  when  the  nico- 
tine comes  over,  and  may  be  rendered  pure  and  colourless  by  redistilling  in  a  current 
of  hydrogen. 

M.  Melsens  has  observed  the  presence  of  nicotine  in  the  condensed  products  of 
tobacco-smoke.  The  oil  which  is  formed  in  pipes  after  smoking  tobacco  in  them, 
and  which  gives  the  colour  to  the  pipe,  contains  nicotine.  The  question  may  then 
perhaps  be  asked,  '  If  tobacco-smoke  contains  such  a  deadly  poison,  why  are  there 
not  more  ill  effects  from  smoking  ? '  It  may  perhaps  be  answered  in  this  way :  tobacco 
when  smoked  only  yields  about  ^goth  or  less  of  its  weight  of  nicotine,  and  then  very 
little  of  that  is  condensed  in  the  mouth.  And,  again,  the  system  may  become  accus- 
tomed to  it,  as  is  the  case  with  opium-eaters,  and  Uwri  it  requires  much  more  to  take 
an  effect ;  it  can  scarcely  bo  doubted,  though,  that  the  continual  habit  of  smoking 
large  quantities  of  tobacco  is  injurious. 

Nicotine  when  pure  is  a  colourless,  transparent,  oily  liquid,  possessing  an  acrid 
odour  and  an  acrid  burning  taste.  Its  density  is  1-024,  and  that  of  its  vapour  5-607. 
It  restores  the  blue  colour  of  reddened  litmus,  and  renders  turmeric  brown.  It 
becomes  yellowish  by  age,  and  when  exposed  to  the  air  becomes  brown  and  thick, 
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"^rveryhygroxnetrical;  exposed  to  ^-ist  atmosphere  i^^^^^^^^^ 
J  loses  it^^t  in  an  atmosphere  f        P°<^a^^^^    Sie  of  ice  and  salt,  men 
a  solid  crystalline  mass  :f  «-S\^°4°Vahr    itSSZ  482°  Eahr.  and  is  at  the 
anhydrous  it^^tcompr^^^  1"^^^  boiling-point.  :t  may  he 

SVSffi^  a  difficnltyof 

Thevapoxu.  of  nicotine  is  Its  vapour 

breathing  in  a  room  where  a  '^^P^/^^^^j^f^f  ^^a^^^^^^  an  essential  oil.  Nicotine 

biirns  with  a  white  smoky  J^'^^' ^^^P^  to^.^",  1^^^^^^  the  volume  of  its  vapour, 

turns  the  plane  of  Vol^'f^^\on  .t^^^^  ^^^^ral  salt  the 

and  from  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  leqim^^  (C'°H"II^) ;  but  from  some  of  its 
formula  of  nicotine  Y^^^*!  ^Pf  \"  ^irC'^I'N. 

combinations  it  would  appear  to  be  hall  ot  tn  s,  v  z.  v.  ,  Nicotine  unites 

'  By  the  aid  of  heat  nicotine  dissolves  sxdphur^^^^^^^^^^^^^  crystalli  sable,  in- 

with  acids,  forming  ^^Its^^ich  are  very  debqu^^^^^^^  ^,„,ell.  but  an  acrid 

soluble  in  ether,  except  the  acetate  and  when  pure  P" 

tobacco  taste.    The  double     t^.which  ^J'^^^^^^f  ^^^^^^  and  strongly  alkaline  ; 

The  aqueous  solution  of  nicotine  ^^'f '^[^^^  also  in  a  solution  of 

it  forms  1  white  precipitate  in  \  f^l^f « preSate  which  it  forms  with 
acetate  of  lead,  and  with  both     ^^f^^  J^^^^  Salts  of  copper  give 

??:SnS^h  L  tZS^^  2=  Of  permanganate  of 

sulphur,  which  when  cold  was  pounded,  was  J^^^/g^  ^1^^^  composition 
little  borax  sprinkled  over  it,  and  placed  over  a  '^XO^^^^Yd  the  metal  was  scraped 
dissolved  and  flowed  into  the  lines  of  the  design  Wl^^^^^^^^f^'  i^.^^^^^  gold  or 
and  burnished,  and  the  --l^o  presented  the  effect  of  a^^^^^^^^  ^?o^g 

silver.    The  art  was  known  to  the  ancients  an-i  PJ^^^^/*^  fifteenth  century 

specimens,  though  rare  are  to  ^«  "^^J^^  f  J^k^e;  and  the  shadows  hatched 
these  designs  were  frequently  engraved  with  g^?^^^'^®^;^^'  f  taking  paper  im- 

,.ith  HnesT  precisely  Hke  a  ^opper-plate  engravin^^^^^^^       So  FiniguS.  a  Ploren- 

'^SiTRSr^,rA^SoX.IA    lEAB,  POTASH,  S1I.VER.  SOBA 
sS™TIA     T?e  salts  Of  nitric  acid  which  are  employed  in  the  arts  are  described 
under  the  heads  of  the  metaUic  or  earth  constituent.        „    -p^^,^„  Nitrate  of 
NITRE.    The  common  name  for  Nitrate  of  Potash    See  ^'>ff'^'^^^^^^^^  of 
HITRE,  CUBIC.   Nitrate  of  soda.    See  Cubic  Niteb  and  Soda,  Nitkatb  of. 
Our  Im;ports  of  cubic  nitre  have  been  as  follow : —  ^^^^ 

^^'^    _  ,  Tons  Value 

From  Peru       .       .    1.36^5     £1.0%  2.176  239  £1,604.040 

Bolivia    .       .      156,870  120,475  145.371  105,492 

Chili       .       .        55,966  42,451  85,260  57.173 

Other  countries       16,166  12.122   ^^ 

Total.       .    1,594.197     £1,220.411  2.407,407  £1,767,131 

NITRIC  ACID,  Aquafortis  {Acide  nitrique,  Fr. ;  Salpetersaure  G  or.),  exists,  in 
combination  with  the  bales,  potash,  soda,  lime  and  magnesia  in  bo  h  h^^^^^^ 
vegetable  kingdoms.    This  acid  is  never  found  insulated    It  was  distilled  from  salt- 
petre so  long  ago  as  tbo  thirteenth  century,  by  igniting  that  salt  mixed  with  copperas 
or  clay,  in  a  retort.   Kitric  acid  is  generated  when  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
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gasos,  confinod  over  water  or  an  alkaline  solution,  has  a  series  of  electrical  explo. 
sions  imssed  through  it.  In  this  way  the  salubrious  atmosphere  may  bo  converted 
into  corrosive  aquafortis.  When  a  little  hydrogen  is  introduced  into  the  mixed  gjuses, 
standing  over  water,  the  chemical  agency  of  the  electricity  becomes  more  intense,  and 
the  acid  is  more  rapidly  formed  from  its  elements,  with  the  production  of  some 
nitrate  of  ammonia.  The  formula  of  the  hydrated  acid  is  HO.NO*  (HWO') ;  its  oqui- 
valent  being  64. 

Niti'ic  acid  is  usually  made  on  the  small  scale  by  distilling,  with  the  heat  of  a  sand- 
bath,  a  mixture  of  3  parts  of  pure  nitre,  and  2  parts  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  in  a 
large  glass  retort,  connected  by  a  long  glass  tube  with  a  globular  receiver  surrounded 
by  cold  water.  By  a  well-regulated  distillation,  a  pure  acid,  of  specific  gravity  1-500 
may  be  thus  obtained,  amounting  in  weight  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  nitre  employed. 
To  obtain  the  whole  nitric  acid  equal  weights  of  nitre  and  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  may  be  taken  ;  in  which  case  but  a  moderate  heat  need  be  applied  to  the  retort. 
The  residuum  will  be  bisulphate  of  potash.  When  only  the  single  equivalent  propor- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  is  used,  namely  48  parts  for  100  of  nitre,  a  much  higher  heat  is 
required  to  complete  the  distillation,  whereby  more  or  less  of  the  nitric  acid  is  decora- 
posed,  while  a  compact  neutral  sulphate  of  potash  is  left  in  the  retort,  very  diflS.cult  to 
remove  by  solution  in  water,  and  therefore  apt  to  destroy  the  vessel. 

Aquafortis  is  manufactured  upon  the  great  scale  in  iron  pots  or  cylinders  of  the 
same  construction  as  are  described  under  Hydeochxobic  Acid.  The  more  concen- 
trated the  sulphuric  acid  is,  the  less  corrosively  will  it  act  upon  the  metal :  and  it  is 
commonly  used  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  by  weight  to  two  of  nitre. 

Commercial  aquafortis  is  very  generally  contaminated  with  sulphuric  and  muriatic 
acids,  as  also  vidth  alkaline  sulphates  and  muriates.  The  quantity  of  these  salts  may 
be  readily  ascertained  by  evaporating  in  a  glass  capsule  a  given  weight  of  the  aqua- 
fortis ;  while  that  of  the  muriatic  acid  may  be  determined  by  nitrate  of  silver ;  and  of 
sulphuric  acid,  by  nitrate  of  baryta.  Aquafortis  may  be  purified,  in  a  great  measure, 
by  redistillation  at  a  gentle  heat;  rejecting  the  first  liquid  which  comes  oyer,  as  it 
contains  the  chlorine  impregnation ;  receiving  the  middle  portion  as  genuine  nitric 
acid ;  and  leaving  a  residuum  in  the  retort,  as  being  contaminated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Since  nitrate  of  soda  has  been  so  abundantly  imported  into  Europe  from  Peru,  it  has 
been  employed  by  many  manufacturers  in  preference  to  nitre  for  the  extraction  of  nitric 
acid,  because  it  is  cheaper,  and  because  the  residuum  of  the  distillation,  being  sulphate 


A  Table  of  Nitric  Acid,  by  Br.  Ure. 


Specific 
gravity 


Liq. 

acid 
in  100 


1-5000 
1-4980 
1-4960 
1-4940 
1-4910 
1-4880 
1-4850 
1-4820 
1-4790 
1-4760 
1-4730 
1-4700 
1-4670 
1-4640 
1-4600 
1-4570 
1-4530 
1-4500 
1-4460 
1-4424 
1-4385 
1-4346 
1-4306 
1-4269 
1-4228 


100 
99 
98 
97 
96 
95 
94 
93 
92 
91 
90 
89 
88 
87 
86 
85 
84 
83 
82 
81 
80 
79 
78 
77 
76 


Dry  acid 
in  100 


79-700 
78-903 
78-106 
77-309 
76-512 
75-715 
74-918 
74-121 
73-324 
72-527 
71-730 
70-933 
70-136 
69-339 
68-542 
67-745 
66-948 
66-155 
65-354 
64-557 
63-760 
62-963 
62166 
61-369 
60-572 


Specific 
gravity 


4189 
4147 
■4107 
4065 
4023 
3978 
•3945 
3882 
3833 
3783 
3732 
•3681 
3630 
'3579 
3529 
'3477 
•3427 
3376 
3323 
•3270 
3216 
3163 
3110 
3056 
3001 


Liqi 
acid 
in 
100 


75 
74 
73 
72 
71 
70 
69 
68 
67 
66 
65 
64 
63 
62 
61 
60 
59 
58 
57 
56 
55 
54 
53 
52 
51 


Dry  acid 
in  100 


59-775 
58-978 
58-181 
57-384 
56-587 
55-790 
54-993 
54-196 
53-399 
62-602 
51-805 
61-068 
50-211 
49-414 
48-617 
47-820 
47-023 
46-226 
45-429 
44-632 
43-835 
43-038 
42-241 
41-444 
40-647 


Specific 
gravity 

Liq 
acid 
in 
100 

Dry  acid 
in  100 

Specific 
gravity 

Liq 
acid 
in 
100 

Dry  add 
in  100 

1-2947 

50 

39-850 

1-1403 

25 

19-925 

1-2827 

49 

39-053 

1-1345 

24 

19-128 

1-2826 

48 

38-256 

1-1286 

23 

18-331 

1-2765 

47 

37-459 

1-1227 

22 

17-534 

1-2705 

46 

36-662 

1-1168 

21 

16-737 

1-2644 

46 

35-866 

1-1109 

20 

15-940 

1-2583 

44 

35-068 

1-1061 

19 

15-143 

1-2523 

43 

34-271 

1-0993 

18 

14-346 

1-2462 

42 

33-474 

1-0935 

17 

13-549 

1-2402 

41 

32-677 

1-0878 

16 

12-752 

1-2341 

40 

31-880 

1-0821 

15 

11-955 

1-2277 

39 

31-083 

1-0764 

14 

11-158 

1-2212 

38 

30-286 

1-0708 

13 

10-361 

1-2148 

37 

29-489 

1-0651 

12 

9-564 

1-2084 

36 

28-692 

1-0595 

11 

8-767 

1-2019 

35 

27-895 

1-0540 

10 

7-970 

1-1958 

34 

27-098 

1-0485 

9 

7-173 

1-1895 

33 

26-301 

1  0430 

8 

6-376 

1-1833 

32 

25-504 

1-0375 

7 

5-579 

1-1770 

31 

24-707 

1-0320 

6 

4-782 

1-1709 

30 

23-900 

1-0267 

5 

3-980 

1-1648 

29 

23113 

1-0212 

4 

3-188 

1-1587 

28 

22-316 

1-0159 

3 

2-391 

1-1615 

27 

21-519 

1-0106 

2 

1-594 

1-1465 

26 

20-722 

1-0053 

1 

0-797 
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soda,  is  more  readily  removed  by  solution  from 
set  in  a  gallery  furnace  is  the  apparatus  employed    Nitric  acia  o    p       ^..^^^  ,ed, 
Z^}.e  obtained  colourless ;  but  by  further  concentrat  on  ^  P°^t_^°^^^^^  ^.         ^t  this 
whereby  some  nitrous  acid  is  produced,  which  gives     ^  str^^^^^^  b  ^-g. 

Ttrength  it  exhales  white  or  orange  fumes  which  have  ll^'f^^^^^tremely  Bouv. 
Seelble  smell;  and  even  when  largely  diluted  .^f  .^a^^J^^^^^^^^  COOFahr.. 
S  greatest  density  at  which  xt  animal,  vegetable, 

^jStreX=?^^^^^^^^^^ 

73;85of  oxygen  ;  or  of  2^^^^^^^  S?t  about  210°  Fahr.;  of  1-45,  it  boils 

.    When  of  specific  gravity  1  &,  pii?  aciu  uuus  _^  ^      „  .  -rf      „  -^1  shronffer  thi 


wherebv  some  nitrous  acid  is  proclucea,  wnicii  "  o^nllar  though  not  very  dis- 

Ttrength  it  exhales  white  or  orange  fumes  which  have  ll^'f^^^^^tremely  Bouv. 
:Pble  smell;  and  even  w^^^ 
he  greatest  density  at  whi 

1  -which  state,  or  even  whe 
ad  most  metallic  bodies. 
)  silk  and  woollen  stulFs,  1 

In  the  anhydrous  state,  t 
3-85  of  oxygen  ;  or  of  2  v( 
.  •  When  of  specific  gravity       _^^^o^.'l''J"rr47at  246°  F.' If  aA  acid  stronger  than 
about  240°;  of  ^^2. it  boils  a^t  253    and o^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^.^2. 

1.420  be  distilled  in  a  retort,     gradually^^^^^^        Standard  density.    Acid  of  specific 
it  gradually  becomes  stronger.  till  it  ^^^umes  t^^iat  stanaara  f 

^Sitj  1-485  has  no  more  action  tti^^^^^^^^^^  explosive  vlo- 

weaker  it  oxidises  it  ^^^^^.f  Ure  in  the  fourth  and  sixth 

lence.    In  two  papers  upon  "J' P^J^'Xm         investigated  the  chemical 

^^^^^ 

of  specific  gravity  ^^f  '  consisting  oi/  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

;tsphorus!s'iur,  charcoal,  sugar,  gum.  starch,  silver,  mercury,  copper,  iron.  tin. 

'^NS^td'^is"'^^^^^^^  obtained  as  the  waste  product  of  any  chemical  operation. 
Its  manXtte  irinyariably  the  primary  object  of  the  process  by  which  it  is  pro- 

""ifhas  been  proposed  to  decompose  nitrate  of  soda  by  the  action  of  boracic  acid,  so 
as  to  produce  bSate  of  soda,  or  borax,  and  thus  render  the  mtric  acid  a  secondary 
Sols.  The  success  of  this  process  depends,  however,  upon  a  circumstance  of  a 
Smewhat  curious  kind.  Strong  nitric  acid  is  much  more  volatile  than  weak  ac  d ; 
and  hence  iUs  more  easily  expeUed  from  its  combination  with  soda  in  a  concentrated 
?han  in  a  diluted  form.  Now.  boracic  acid  has  3  atoms  of  water  m  lis  ^y^^l^^ed 
rnndition  •  therefore  if  we  take  2  atoms  of  this  acid,  we  have  6  atoms  of  water  to 
unito  wTth  tt  1  Im^^^^^^  acid  capable  of  being  disengaged  from  nitrate  of  soda ; 
Th erels  this  quantity  of  nitric  acid  needs  at  most  but  2  atoms.  The  secret  therefore. 
S  to  dry  the  boracic  acid  in  the  first  instance,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  ^^^^^^f  l ' 
and  this  is  easily  done  at  a  temperature  of  212°  Fahr..  at  which  two-thirds  of  tlu, 
water  readily  leave  the  boracic  acid,  and  thus  afford  a  mono-hydrated  compound, 

2  atoms  of  which  contain  precisely  the  amount  of  water  needed  for  1  atom  of  ni  trie 
acid,  and  also  of  the  boracic  acid  requisite  for  the  production  of  the  biborate  of  soda. 
There  are  some  peculiarities  connected  with  the  application  of  the  necessary  tempera- 
ture, but  they  are  of  less  importance.  The  biborate  of  soda  is  afterwards  dissolved  in 
hot  water,  and  crystallised.  ,  j  -j     u  ■  ^^.-^^ 

Anhydrous  nitric  acid,  known  to  modern  chemists  as  mtnc  anhydride  mtric  oxide, 
or  nUrogen  penioxide,  was  discovered  in  1849  by  M.  DeviUe,  who  isolated  it  by  the 
action  of  dry  chlorine  gas  on  nitrate  of  silver,  heated  at  fost  to  about  200  Fahr.,  and 
then  reduced  in  temperature  to  about  150°.  The  anhydride,  or  radical  of  tJie  acid,  is 
expelled,  and  condenses  in  transparent,  brilliant,  colourless  crystals,  which  are  ex- 
tremely unstable,  and  readily  dissolve  in  water,  with  production  of  ordinary  mtrio 

^  wriTKlTES.  Salts  formed  by  the  combination  of  nitrous  acid  with  the  metals, 
earths,  or  alkalis.    See  Watts's  '  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.'  . 

NXTROBENZOI..  Azohenzol.  C'^H^NO^)  [CH'CWO-)].  It  is  important 
in  the  arts  both  as  a  source  of  aniline  for  the  manufacture  of  dye-colours,  and  on 
account  of  'its  use  for  flavouring,  as  a  substitute  for  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  which  it 
closely  resembles  in  flavour  when  pure,  and  over  which  it  has  the  advantage  of  not 

being  poisonous.  ■  •,     i       •  .   i      ^  . 

It  is  prepared  from  benzol  (which  see)  by  adding  it,  drop  by  drop,  into  hot,  fuming 
.  nitric  acid ;  the  nitrobenzol  separates  on  dilution  with  water  in  the  form  of  a  yellowish 
oil,  which  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  water  alone,  or  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda.   It  has  a  density  of  1'209  at  60°  Fahr.  (15'6  Cent.),  and  just  above  the  freezing- 
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point  of  water  is  convertod  into  a  crystalline  solid.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  -water ; 
but  alcohol  and  ethor  dissolve  it  in  all  proportions.  Its  conversion  into  aniline  under 
tho  influonco  of  roducing-agents  has  boon  before  mentioned.    See  Anilink. 

Nitrobenzol  may  be  viewed  as  having  been  derived  from  benzol,  G^'^K"  (CH*), 
by  tho  substitution  of  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen  by  the  tetroxideof  nitrogen. 

uriTROC'EM'.  Si/mbol,  l^i ;  equivalent,  I i ;  combi7iing -measure,  two  volumGs;  spe- 
cific gravity,  O-dT  13  ;  Si/n.  Azote.  {Nitrogene,  Azote,  SticJcstoJf,  Salpeterstoff',  Got.) 
This  gas,  which  serves  so  important  a  purpose  in  diluting  the  atmospheric  oxygen  to 
tho  point  necessary  for  healthy  respiration,  has  been  known,  in  a  more  or  less  im- 
pure state,  since  1772,  when  Dr.  Eutherford  showed  that  the  vitiated  air  from  the 
lungs  contained  a  principle  incapable  of  supporting  life,  but  differing  from  carbonic 
acid. 

Preparation. — Nitrogen  is  usually  prepared  from  atmospheric  air  by  removing  its 
oxygen.  This  may  be  done  in  a  variety  of  ways  : — 1.  By  burning  some  substance  in 
a  confined  portion  of  air,  and  remo\'ing  the  oxide  by  a  solvent.  Thus,  alcohol  burnt 
in  air  yields  nitrogen,  water,  and  carbonic  acid,  The  water  condenses,  and  the  car- 
bonic acid  may  be  absorbed  by  agitation  with  lime-water.  The  oxygen  may  also  be 
taken  away  by  the  combustion  of  phosphorus.  The  phosphoric  acid  produced,  being 
soluble  in  water,  is  easily  removed.  2.  The  most  elegant  mode  of  obtaining  the 
nitrogen,  and  one  which,  properly  performed,  is  susceptible  of  the  highest  quantitative 
accuracy,  is  to  pass  air  over  red-hot  copper,  which  absorbs  the  oxygen,  forming  oxide 
of  copper,  pure  nitrogen  remaining.  3.  The  oxygen  of  atmospheric  air  may  also 
be  removed  by  certain  solvents.  A  solution  of  pyrogallate  of  potash,  or,  rather  a 
solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  in  an  excess  of  potash,  takes  the  oxygen  from  air  with 
great  rapidity  and  great  precision.  Upon  this  fact  Liebig  founded  his  process  for 
estimating  the  percentage  of  oxygen  in  certain  gaseous  mixtures.  A  very  pure 
nitrogen  may  be  obtained,  according  to  Corenwinder,  by  heating  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  potash  with  chloride  of  ammonium.  Nitrogen  may  be  obtained  from  ammonia  by 
the  action  of  chlorine,  which  combines  with  the  hydrogen.  Flesh  gently  heated  with 
diluted  nitric  acid  yields  the  gas,  contaminated  with  its  binoxide.  The  latter  may 
conveniently  be  got  rid  of  by  passing  the  gases  liberated  through  two  Liebig's  potash- 
bulbs  filled  with  a  moderately-concentrated  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron. 

Properties. — Nitrogen  has,  especially  until  lately,  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
inert  of  the  elements,  as  a  body  with  but  slight  tendency  to  enter  into  combination,  and, 
when  combined,  being  easily  removed  by  even  the  least  energetic  reaction.  This  opinion 
has  been  founded  on  too  limited  a  study  of  its  properties.  It  is  true  that  with  some 
elements  it  unites  but  feebly,  and  such  combinations  are,  in  a  few  cases,  decomposed  by 
the  slightest  causes ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  iodide  and  chloride,  by  mere  friction 
or  percussion.  But  the  energies  of  nitrogen  are  not  to  be  estimated  from  these  com- 
pounds alone.  There  are  bodies  with  which  it  exhibits  an  intense  desire  for  union  ; 
among  these  may  be  mentioned  carbon,  titanium,  and  boron.  Hydrogen  and  certain 
organic  groups  also  unite  readily  with  nitrogen,  forming  stable  and  highly  character- 
istic classes  of  compounds. 

Determination  of  the  Purity  of  Nitrogen  Gas. — The  simplest  and  most  accurate  process 
is  that  of  M.  Bunsen.  The  first  thing  is  to  determine  whether  a  combustible  gas 
containing  oxygen  be  present.  For  this  purpose  it  is  merely  necessary  to  pass  an 
electric  spark  through  the  gas  contained  in  a  eudiometer.  If  the  bulk  remains  un- 
altered the  absence  of  any  considerable  amount  of  combustible  gas  mixing  with  oxygen 
is  proved.  But  they  may  be  present  in  such  small  quantity,  as  compared  with  the 
noncombustible  gas,  that  no  explosion  can  ensue  on  passing  the  spark.  It  is  then 
necessary  to  add  some  battery-gas  in  order  to  render  the  mixture  inflammable.  [By 
'  battery-gas '  is  understood  the  gas  obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of  water.]  For  the 
piirpose  of  the  experiment,  we  may  add  to  every  100  volumes  of  the  gas  under  exa- 
mination 40  volumes  of  battery-gas.  If  the  volume  after  explosion  be  unaltered,  the 
total  absence  of  oxygen  and  combustible  gases  is  demonstrated.  It  is  still  possible 
that  the  nitrogen  may  be  contaminated  with  oxygen,  although  inflammable  gases  are 
absent.  To  determine  this  fact  we  must  add  both  hydrogen  and  battery-gas  in  such 
proportions  that  the  volume  of  the  original  gas  plus  hydrogen  is  to  that  ot  the 
batterv  ffas  as  100  :  40.  If  no  oxygon  be  present  the  volume  after  explosion  wi  I  be 
that  of  the  original  gas  and  the  hydrogen ;  the  reason  being  that  it  oxygen  had  been 
present  some  of  the  hydrogen  would  havo  disappeared  in  order  to  form  water.  The 
nitrogen  gas  may  still  be  contaminated  by  a  trace  of  a  combustible  gas.  To  deter- 
mino  this  point  as  much  common  air  is  to  be  added  to  the  last  mixture  containing 
hydrogen  as  will  form  a  detonating  mixture  with  that  hydrogen.  This  detonating 
mixture  so  produced  should  form  from  26  to  64  per  cent  of  the  incombustible  gases. 
If,  on  making  the  explosion,  it  is  found  that  two-thirds  of  the  condensation  is  equal  to 
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volume  of  the  hydrogen  added,  it  /How  that  — ''''  ''''''' 
nd  tLfc,  therefore,  (he  original  gas  ^  Cg^S^^^         the  composition 

Compounds  of  Nitrogen  with  Oxygen.— IhQ  following  taou^ 
and  pnncipal  physical  properties  of  the  oxides  of  nitrogen 


Protoxide  of  nitrogen, 

syn.  nitrous  oxide  or 

laughing  gas  . 
Binoxide  of  nitrogen, 

syn.  nitric  oxide 
Nitrous    acid,  syn. 

hyponitrous  acid  . 
Peroxide  of  nitrogen, 

syn.  hyponitric  acid 
Nitric  acid 


Formnto 

Specific 
gravity 
of  gas 

Oombiniug  vol. 

A.tomic 
■weigbt 

Weiglit  of 
100  e.  inches 
of  gas  or 

NO 

1-527 

Two  volumes 

22- 

46-3  grains 

NO* 

•m"or- 

1-039 

)) 

BO- 

32-2 „ 

NO' 

2-630 

)i 

SS- 

81-5  „ 

NO* 

NO^HO 
orNO^H 

1 

1-720 

>> 
•  •  • 

46- 
63- 

53-3  „ 

•  •  • 

1„  the  aboTe  tatle  lie  densities  of  the  vaponrs  of  elfaf  60°°S"o  tochS 

k  absorbed  and  the  hydrogen  escapes,  and  may  be  inflamed  at  the  exit  of  the  app  i 
iatus    A  mixt3of  acid  and  charcoal,  if  ignited  in  a  current  of  nitrogen 

t^;  whSlsible  nitride  of  boron,  ^^^t  described  by  l^  Balma^i^^^^^^^^^  the 
name  of  ^thogen,  but  subsequently  more  accurately  investigated  by  M.  WoUe^- 

Silicon  also  combines  widi  nitrogen  under  favoiirable  circumstances.    TJ^^^  f 
coupled  with  the  old  experiment  made  by  the  French  ^^^^.^^^^^Xw  tLt 
tassium,  and  the  action  of  ammonia  at  a  red  heat  upon  iron, ^low  that  nitrogen  is 
far  from  being  the  inert  substance  generaUy  supposed.— O.  (y.  W  .  cn^uf oxide 

NiraOGEN,  BIKTOXIDB  OP;  Nitrogen  dioxide,  or  ^'^^f  .  ^^"^^^ 

d^a^ote,  Fr.;  Stilkstoffoxyd,  Ger.),  NO*  (KT^O*),.  is  a  f ^ -f^f  ^Xat. 
obtain^  by  pouring  upon  copper  or  mercury,  m  a  re  ort.  nitric  ^^^<i  f  ^^f^^^^ 
strength.    The  nitrous  |as  comes  over  in  abundance  without  the  aid  of  heat  and 
•  may  be  received  over  water  freed  from  air,  or  over  mercury,  PJ,^^^7 
trough.   It  is  elastic  and  coloui-less ;  what  taste  and  smell  it  ZosoherS 
because  the  moment  it  is  exposed  to  the  mouth  or  nostrils,  it  ^^^Pf  .^_\tmosphencal 
oxygen,  and  becomes  nitrous  or  nitric  acid.    Its  specific  g^^^^^y  is  1  0393  or  1  04 
whence  100  cubic  inches  weigh  36-66  gr.    Water  ^e^^^^^^^^^       more  than  ^oth  o^ 
its  volume  of  this  gas..  It  extinguishes  animal  life,  and  the  flame  of  many  com- 
busS;  but  of  phosphorus,  well  kindled,  it  brightens  the  flame  m  a  ~kable 
degree.   A  mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  bisulphide  of  carbon  burns  mth  a  flame  of 
h  S  ;ctinic  power,  and  may  be  used  in  photography.    Nitnc  oxide  consists  of 
47  parts  of  nW-  gas-  and  63  of  oxygen  gas,  by  weight ;  and  of  equal  parts  in 
bulk,  without  any  condensation.  The  constitution  of  this  gas,  and  the  play  of  affinities 
which  it  exercises  in  the  formation  of  sulphuric  acid,  are  deeply  interesting  to  the 
chemical  manufacturer.  t  j  i 

The  Hvponitrous  Acid  {Salpeingesdurc,  Gor.),  like  the  preceding  compound,  doserveg 
notice  here,  on  account  of  the  part  it  plays  in  the  conversion  of  sulphurous  into  Bulphuric 
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acid,  by  the  agency  of  nitre.  It  is  formed  by  mingling  four  volumes  of  binoxide  of 
nitrogen  with  one  volume  of  oxygen  ;  and  appears  as  a  dark -orange  vapour  which  is 
condensable  into  a  liquid  at  a  temperature  of  4°  below  zero,  Fahr.  When  distilled 
this  liquid  loaves  a  dark  yellow  fluid.  The  pure  hyponitrous  acid  consists  of  3712 
nitrogon  and  62;88  oxygen;  or  of  two  volumes  of  the  first,  and  three  of  the  second 
Water  converts  it  into  mtric  acid  and  binoxide  of  nitrogen;  the  latter  of  which 
escapes  with  eflfervescence.  This  acid  oxidises  most  combustible  bodies  with  peculiar 
energy ;  and  though  its  vapour  does  not  operate  upon  dry  sulphurous  acid,  vet 
through  the  agency  of  steam,  it  converts  it  into  sulpliuric  acid,  itself  being  simul- 
taneously transformed  into  binoxide  of  nitrogen;  ready  to  become  hyponitjous  acid 
again,  and  to  perform  a  circulating  series  of  important  metamorphoses.    See  Sdlhiu- 

ol^j^T^^V^?^'  PROTOXIDE  or,  or  Nitrous  Oxide  (Protoxide  d^azote,  Fr  • 
Stickstoffoxydul  Ger.),  NO  ( JT^O),  is  a  gas  which  displays  remarkable  powers  on  the 
system  when  inhaled,  causing  in  many  persons  unrestrainable  feelings  of  exhilaration 
whence  it  has  been  caUed  the  laughing  or  intoxicating  gas ;  but  the  effects  often  vary. 
When  pure  this  gas  does  not  seem  to  be  injurious;  but  the  bad  effects  which 
sometimes_  follow  its  use  are  most  probably  due  to  the  use  of  the  gas  when  not  quite 
pure.    It  is  now  used  by  dentists  and  surgeons  as  an  ansesthetic. 

it  was  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Priestley  in  1776,  and  was  afterwards  studied  by  Sir 
Jl.  Davy,  who  called  it  nitrous  oxide;  it  was  Davy  also  who  first  observed  its  stimu- 
lating effects  when  taken  into  the  lungs. 

It  is  prepared  by  heating  solid  nitrate  of  ammonia  in  a  flask,  provided  with  a  bent 
tube  to  carry  away  the  gas  ;  care  must  be  taken  in  applying  the  heat,  to  avoid  the 
tumultuous  disengagement  of  the  gas ;  the  nitrate  melts  and  enters  into  gentle  ebulli- 
tion, and  the  gas  is  steadily  evolved.  If  too  much  heat  be  applied,  the  flask  becomes 
filled  with  white  fumes,  wliich  have  an  irritating  odour,  and  the  gas  which  comes  over 
IS  httle  else  than  nitrogen.  Protoxide  of  nitrogen  should  always  be  collected  over 
warm_  water,  as  cold  water  dissolves  nearly  its  own  volume  of  this  gas.  The  following 
equation  expresses  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrate  of  ammonia :  

NH*N08  =  2N0  +  4H0  (NH^wo^ = w^o  +  aH^O) 

the  only  products  being  water  and  protoxide  of  nitrogen.  Protoxide  of  nitrogen,  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  is  a  colourless,  transparent,  and  almost  inodorous  gas,  of  dis- 
tinctly sweet  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1-525;  100  cubic  inches  weigh  47-29  grains; 
it  is  therefore  much  heavier  than  atmospheric  air.  It  supports  the  combustion  of  a 
taper  or  a  piece  of  phosphorus  with  almost  as  much  energy  as  pure  oxygen ;  it  is 
easily  distinguished,  however,  from  that  gas  by  its  solubility  in  cold  water,  and  by  not 
forming  red  fumes  when  mixed  with  binoxide  of  nitrogen.  It  has  been  liquefied, 
although  with  diflBculty;  it  requiring  at  45°  Fahr.  a  pressure  of  fifty  atmospheres  ;  the 
liquid  when  exposed  under  the  bell-glass  of  an  air-pump  is  rapidly  converted  into  a 
snow-like  solid. 

When  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  hydrogen,  and  fired  by  the  electric  spark'  in 
the  eudiometer,  it  explodes  with  violence,  and  liberates  its  own  measure  of  nitrogen  ; 
every  two  volumes  of  the  gas  contain  therefore  two  volumes  of  nitrogen,  and  one 
volume  of  oxygen  condensed  into  two  volumes.  By  weight  it  contains  14  parts 
of  nitrogen  to  8  of  oxygen.    See  Laughing  Gas. 

IirXTRO-CIiUCOSX:.  When  we  act  on  finely-powdered  cane-sugar  with  nitro- 
sulphuric  acid,  a  pasty  mass  is  first  formed ;  if  this  be  stirred  for  a  few  minutes,  lumps 
separate  from  the  liquid.  When  these  lumps  are  kneaded  in  water,  until  every  trace 
of  acidity  is  removed,  they  acquire  a  white  and  silky  lustre  ;  these  are  the  above-named 
substance. 

sriTRO-G^YCERIsrx:.  A  compound  produced  by  the  action  of  strong  nitric  and 
sulphuric  acid  on  glycerine  at  a  low  temperature.  The  following  modes  of  preparation 
are  from  Watts's  '  Dictionary  of  Chemistry' : — 

1.  A  hundred  grammes  of  syrupy  glycerine  of  specific  gravity  1"262  are  gradually 
added  to  200  c.c.  of  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1-52,  immersed  in  a  freezing  mixture, 
the  liquid  being  continually  stirred,  the  temperature  allowed  to  fall  to  —  1 0°  Cent, 
before  each  fresh  addition,  and  never  to  rise  above  0°.  A  homogeneous  mixture  having 
been  thus  obtained,  200  c.c.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  are  gradually  added,  the  mixture 
being  still  kept  below  0°.  The  oily  nitro-glycerine  (200  grms.)  which  then  floats  on 
the  surface  is  separated  by  a  tap-funnel  from  the  acid  liquid  (which  yields  20  grms. 
more  of  nitro-glycerine  on  being  diluted  with  water),  and  dissolved  in  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  of  ether;  the  solution  is  repeatedly  shaken  with  water  till  the 
water  no  longer  reddens  litmus  ;  the  ether  evaporated,  and  the  remaining  nitro- 
glycerine heated  over  the  water-bath  until  its  weight  remains  constant.   The  product 
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3  pts.  sulphuric  and  ^  P*^*^™"'^,  ^^^'^^^  glycerine  treated  in  like  manner,  yields  a 
violently  under  the  ha™^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^      nitro-glycer  ne  when 

non-explosive  body  wtacn  Durns  wi^uuliu  become  gummy,  and  assume 

e^poseLoamixtur^^^^^^  of 
the  appearance  of  fatty  ^cicls ,  ana  do  ^.  ^  ^  ^^^^  in  this  manner  on  expo- 
red  vapours.  A  sample  of  o/^^^""^' J'^'^^^  ^^i^  together  with  two  liquids,  the 
sure  to  summer  sunshine,  yielded  ^rystels  of  oxaUc  ^cia,  ^o^^^-  ^rocyanic  acid,  and 
npper  of  which  contained  nitric  ac^d  a™ 

tte-4w  a^^^^^^^^^  of  LomposiLn  or  chemical 

about  ten  times  that  of  an  equal  weight  f  .  i864.    Some  experi- 

.riTrde'v^^  g'utpow^^^^^^  This  powder 

ments  were  fiist  made  witn^^^^^     air,  but  when  confined  in  shells  or  blast-holes  it 

SSl  to  its  0x4^^^^^  it,  the  concussion  prodjed  by 

Jhe  exSoding  gunpowder  effects  the  explosion  of  nitro-glycenne.  The  use  of  n  ro- 
Icerfne  is!  h^  attended  with  yery  great  danger,  on  account  of  ^ts  great  lability 
&e  by  concussion  or  by  friction 

SentirJxplLln^  nitro-glyc'erine  may  be  obviated  by  ui^^dTr  i 

which  renders  it  non-explosive  by  percussion  or  by  heat.  When  required  toi  »se,  it 
may  be  recovered  by  adding  water  to  the  mixture,  which  precipitates  the  nitro-glycenne. 

'"l.?TTrMSRIA™  ACID,  or  Aciua  regia  ^cidenUro-munatnue^Jr  ;  Sal^e. 
tersalzsdure,  Kbnigswasser,  Ger.).  is  the  compound  menstruum  invented  by  the  alche- 
mist for  d  ssolving  gold.    If  strong  nitric  acid,  orange-coloured  by  saturation  with 
niteous  or  hyponitric  acid,  be  mixed  with  the  strongest  liquid  hydrochloric  acid,  no 
0  her  ffect  is'produced  thkn  might  be  expected  from  the  action  of  tj« 
same  strength  upon  an  equal  quantity  of  water;  nor  has  the  mixed  acid  so  formed 
anTpower  of  acting  upon  gold  or  platinum.    But  if  colourless  concentrated  nitric 
adVaTordinary  hydrochloric  acid  be  mixed  together  the  mixture  immediately 
becomes  yellow,  and  acquires  the  power  of  dissolving  these  two  noble  metals    Mr  E. 
Davy  seems  first  to  have  obtained  a  gaseous  compound  of  chlorine  and  Ji^ox^de  of 
nitrogen  in  1830,  and  a  combination  of  these  two  constituents  was  distilled  from  aqua 
r  S?and  liquefied  by  M.  Baudrimont  in  1843.    But  it  was  not  untU  M.  Gay-Lussac 
investfgated\o  subiect  {Annales  de  Clmim,  3me  s6r.  xxiii.  203  ;  or  Chcmcal  Gazette, 
1848  p  269)  that  the  true  nature  of  the  mutual  action  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric 
acids  was  fully  explained.    AVhen  these  two  acids  are  mixed  in  a  concentrated  state, 
a  reaction  soon  commences,  the  liquid  becomes  red,  and  effervescence  takes  place, 
from  the  escape  of  chlorine  and  a  chloro-nitric  vapour.    On  passing  this  gaseous  mix- 
ture  through  a  U-tube,  the  bent  part  of  which  is  immersed  in  a  freezing  mixture  of 
ice  and  salt,  the  chloro-nitric  compound  is  condensed  as  a  dark-coloured  liquid,  and 
is  thus  separated  from  the  chlorine  which  accompanied  it. 

Chloro-nitric  acid,  NO^CP  (NOCl^),  may  be  represented  as  a  peroxide  of  mtrogen, 
in  which  two  equivalents  of  oxygen  are  replaced  by  two  equivalents  ot  chlorine.  This 
chloro-nitric  acid  does  not  take  any  part  in  the  dissolving  of  gold  and  platinum,  which 
is  effected  by  the  chlorine  alone.  Chloro-nitric  acid  may  also  be  formed  by  mixing 
the  two  gases,  binoxido  of  nitrogen  and  chlorine,  in  equal  volumes,  which  assume  a 
brilliant  orange  colour,  and  suffer  a  condensation  of  exactly  one-third  of  their  original 
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volume.  Another  compound  of  chlorine  and  binoxide  of  nitrogen  always  appears 
simultaneously  witli  this  in  A'ariable  proportions.  Its  composition  is  NO'-'Cl  (IffOCl), 
and  may  bo  represented  as  nitrous  acid,  NO',  in  wliich  one  atom  of  oxygen  has  been 
replaced  by  its  equivalent  of  chlorine.  It  is  a  vaporous  liquid,  possessing  similar 
properties  to  the  other,  but  having  a  much  greater  vapour-density. 

The  theoretical  vapour-density  of  the  chloro-nitric  acid  is  174,  and  that  of  the 
cliloro-nitrous  acid  2"269. 

The  vapours  of  both  these  compounds  are  decomposed,  when  conducted  into  water, 
into  hydrochloric  acid  and  hyponitric  acid  or  nitrous  acid.  They  are  also  decom- 
posed by  mercury ;  the  chlorine  combining  with  the  metal,  leaving  pure  binoxide  of 
nitrogen. 

Various  proportions  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  are  used  in  making  aqua  regia; 
sometimes  two  or  three  parts,  and  sometimes  six  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  one  part 
of  nitric  acid  ;  and  occasionally  chloride  of  ammonium,  instead  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
is  added  to  nitric  acid  for  particiilar  purposes,  as  for  making  a  solution  of  tin  for  the 
dyers.  An  aqua  regia  may  also  be  prepared  by  dissolving  nitre  in  hydrochloric 
acid. 

NZTROirs  ACID  (NO'  [N^O'] ;  equivalent,  38),'  is  obtained  by  mixing  four 
measures  of  binoxide  of  nitrogen  with  one  measure  of  oxygen ;  they  unite  and  form  an 
orange-red  vapour,  which,  when  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  0°  Fahr.,  condenses  to  a 
thin  mobile  green  liquid.  It  is  decomposed  by  -water,  and  is  converted  into  nitric  acid 
and  binoxide  of  nitrogen. 

3N0'  +  HO  =HN06  +  2N02    (Slff^O'  +  H^O  =  ZBNO'  +  2,H-0-). 

On  this  account  it  cannot  be  made  to  unite  directly  with  metallic  oxides ;  the  salts 
of  this  acid  are  therefore  obtained  by  an  indirect  process.  Nitrate  of  potash,  when 
exposed  to  a  high  temperature,  is  decomposed,  losing  oxygen  and  becoming  nitrate  of 
potash ;  some  caustic  potash  is  also  formed  at  the  same  time.  To  obtain  it  pure,  this 
is  dissolved  in  -water,  and  -while  boiling  we  had  nitrate  of  silver,  when  we  obtain  first 
of  all  a  dark  precipitate  of  oxide  of  silver,  caused  by  the  caustic  potash ;  which  is 
separated  by  a  filter,  and  on  cooling  the  liquid  the  nitrate  of  silver  crystallises  in 
white  needles,  -which  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation.  From  this  salt  the  pure 
nitrites  may  be  obtained ;  for  instance,  by  adding  to  a  solution  of  nitrite  of  silver 
chloride  of  potassium  we  obtain  the  potash  salt. 

Hyponitric  Acid  (NO*  [TT'-'O*] ;  equivalent,  46),  is  best  procured  by  distilling,  in  a 
coated  glass  retort,  perfectly  dry  nitrate  of  lead.  Hyponitric  acid  and  oxygen  pass 
over  into  a  receiver,  surrounded  -with  a  freezing  mixture  ;  the  former  condenses  into 
a  liquid,  while  the  oxygen  passes  off  by  the  safety  tube,  and  only  oxide  of  lead 
remains  in  tlie  retort.  This  hyponitric  acid  or  peroxide  of  nitrogen  is  a  liquid, 
colourless  at  —  4°  Fahr.,  but  is  at  higher  temperatures  yellow  and  orange.  It  boils  at 
82°  Fahr.,  gives  off  a  dark  red  vapour,  which  becomes  almost  black  when  further 
heated.  A  beautiful  lead-salt  of  this  acid  has  been  discovered  by  M.  Peligot.  It  is 
formed  by  digesting  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead  -with  finely-divided  metallic 
lead  at  a  temperature  between  160°  and  1/0°  Fahr.    See  "Watts's  ' Dictionary  of 

Chemistry.'  .  •    i  j  j  i 

KTOBIiE  zaETAlbS.  This  was  a  di-dsion  formerly  adopted :  it  included  those 
metals  which  can  be  separated  from  oxygen  by  heat  alone  ;  these  are  mercury,  silver, 
gold,  platinum,  palladium,  rhodium,  iridium,  and  osmium. 

NOIZiS  is  the  term  used  in  the  worsted  trade  for  the  short  -wool  taken  from  the 
long  staple  by  the  process  of  combing,  and  is  used  to  give  apparent  solidity  or 
thickness  in  the  handling  of  cloth. 

nroiO'-Iia'FXiAIVXIVXABIiE  rABRlCS.    See  Muslin,  non-infiammable. 

NOPAXi  is  the  Mexican  name  of  the  plant  Cactus  opuntia,  upon  which  the  cochineal 

insect  breeds.  .      .,       •.  i     ^  r 

NOBBHATTSEir  ACID.   Brown  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  used  as  a  solvent  ot 

indigo.    See  Sulphuric  Acid. 

NORITriVX.  The  name  of  a  metal  which  was  thought  to  be  always  associated  with 
zirconium.    It  is,  however,  doubtful  if  it  has  any  existence. 

M-OTATIOZO'.  In  1815,  Berzelius,  the  chemist,  proposed  a  system  of  notation  in 
which  the  use  of  initial  letters  was  adopted  to  signify  the  elementary  bodies.  This 
idea  has  been  continued  and  improved  upon  by  inodern  chemists.  The  modern 
system  of  notation  endeavours  to  express  by  initial  letters,  figiires,  and  a  few  simple 
signs,  not  merely  the  elements,  but  their  combinations.  The  modern  system  of 
notation  vnW  bo  best  studied  in  Watts's  'Dictionary  of  Chemistry.     See  1<ormul^, 

Chemical.  .    ■  ~  ■    ,  ■  j 

WOYAtr.  A  liquor  flavoured  with  the  kernels  of  peach-stones.  An  interior  kiua 
is  flavoured  with  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 
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are  found  in  hollow  spaces,  beneath  the  'JoP""  i„  which  tho 

i'rSts.    They  are,      course  f  "g^j^i'S^,  fSnCrn  lown  b,  the  long- 

sr„?d»"»rytj^:^^^^^^^^^^ 

found:—  lbs.  oz. 

168  3 

'  Welcome  Nugget,'  Ballarat,  Victoria   ^ 

A  mass  found  in  the  Ural  Mountains   '    27  8 

The  Dascombe  nugget,  found  at  Bendigo  

Another  from  the  same  locality  •       |    45  0 

From  Forest  Creek,  Mount  Alexander,  Victoria   .       •       •       .    27  6 

it  is  pale,  transparent,  and  limpid    See  Oils.  Myristka 
XTUTMEG  (MwscatZc,  Fr. ;  JWMs/ca^ewmss,  Ger.)  is  the  "  the  family 

Jschata,  of  Thunberg,      officinalis  of  Linnaeus,  a  very  beautiful  tree  of  the  family 

''''i:J':T^:^tro-::Tt^..  Molucca  Islands;  it  is  cultivated      Java,  Singap^^^^^^ 
^H^iSS^tracJn^S^ 

S  TofdSnu  megin  its  shell,  which,  falling  in  a  suitable  situation,  readily  ger- 
m  nates  Yoiing  pknts  thus  obtained  al-e  used  for  transplanting  into  nutmeg-parks^ 
"n  tho  BanI:isfes'there  are  three  harvests  annually ;  '\^Zr'^V:nf^llol 
means  of  a  barb  attached  to  along  stick,  the  mace  separated  from  the  nut,  and  botli 

''ds  p^pLd  for  the  market  by  drying  it  for  some  days  in  the  sun  :  some  flatten 
it  by  the  hands  in  single  layers  ;  others  cut  off  the  heels,  and  dry  the  mace  in  double 

""^""^megs  require  more  care  in  curing,  on  account  of  their  Uability  to  the  effects  of 
an  insect  (the  nutmeg-insect).  They  are  well  and  carefully  dried  m  their  shells  by 
bLTpSced  on  hurdles,  or  gratings,  "and  smoke-dried  for  about  two  months  by  a  slow 
wood  fire,  at  a  heat  not  exceeding  140°  Fahr.  ,    ,  ,,     .  .„„f„ 

Dr.  Pereira  informs  us  that,  'In  the  London  market,  the  following  are  the  sorts  oi 
round  nutmegs  distinguished  by  the  dealers :— 

'1.  Fenanq  mtWs.— These  are  uulimed  or  brown  nntmegs.  They  are  some- 
times limed  here  for  exportation,  as  on  the  Continent  the  limed  sort  is  Preferred. 
According  to  Newbold  the  average  amount  annually  raised  at  Penang  is  400  piculs 
(of  133i  lbs.  each).  ,  , 

'  2.  Butch,  or  Bataviaii  nutmegs.— These  are  limed  nutmegs.  In  London  tuey 
scarcely  fetch  so  high  a  price  as  the  Penang  sort.  j?  i  i. 

'  3  Singapore  nutmegs. —These  are  a  rougher,  tmlimed,  narrow  sort,  ot  somewiiat 
less  value  than  the  Dutch  kind.  According  to  Mr.  Oxley,  4,085,361  nutmegs  were 
produced  in  Singapore  in  1848,  or  about  252  piculs  (of  133i  lbs.  each),  hiit  the 
greater  number  of  trees  had  not  come  into  full  bearing ;  and  it  was  estimated  tliat 
the  amount  would  in  1849  be  500  piculs.' 

The  long  or  wild-nutmeg  is  also  met  with  in  commerce. 

Mace  of  two  kinds  is  found  in  the  market— the  true  and  false. 

Of  the  true  maces  there  are  the  following  varieties  :— 

1.  Penang  ^jiacc— This  fetches  the  highest  price.  It  is  flaky  and  spread.  The 
annual  quantity  produced  in  Penang  is  about  130  piculs  (of  133  J  lbs.  each). 

2.  The  Bictch  or  Baiavian  mace  is  a  fleshy  sort ;  it  is  not  considered  equal  to  the 
Penang  mace,  and  rarely  fetches  so  high  a  price. 

3.  The  Singapore  mace  is  regarded  a^i  very  inferior  to  the  other  sorts.  It  is,  how- 
ever, often  of  fine  flavour  and  good  colour,  and,  when  selected,  is  sold  with  the  better 
sorts. 

The  wild  or  false  mace  is  devoid  of  aromatic  flavour. 

The  uses  of  nutmegs  and  mace  in  dietetics  arc  well  known.  An  essential  oil  of 
nutmegs  (Otom  myristicm)\a  obtained  by  submitting  water  and  nutmegs  to  distil- 
lation. By  distillation  they  yield  from  9  to  10  lbs.  of  essential  oil  for  every  cwt. 
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This  volatile  oil  is  largely  imported  into  this  country,  and  is  used  for  scentine;  soar) 
and  in  perfumery.  .  o  i> 

JSUTxana,  BUTTER  OP.    See  Oils. 

liruTRZTIOiar,  or  that  process  by  which  a  living  being  is  nourished  and  its 
growth  maintamod,  has  so  important  a  bearing  upon  the  practical  question  of  health 
that  a  brief  exposition  of  the  subject,  especially  with  reference  to  the  food  of  man' 
may  fairly  find  a  place  in  this  work.  ' 

Every  living  animal  organism  needs  a  constant  supply  of  matter  from  without 
partV  to  furnish  materials  for  those  chemical  changes  by  which  the  forces  of  the 
organism  are  developed;  and  •  partly  to  compensate  for  the  wear  and  tear  which  the 
structure  suffers  in  the  performance  of  its  various  functions.  The  quantity  of  matter 
thus  required  in  the  shape  of  food  varies  in  different  organisms,  and  in  the  same 
organism  under  different  conditions  ;  indeed,  the  more  work  an  animal  performs  the 
greater  its  waste,  and  consequently  the  greater  the  amount  of  food  which  it  requires. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  a  full-grown  man  of  average  weight,  in  ordinary  activity, 
loses  daily  about  4,600  grains  of  carbon  and  about  300  grains  of  nitrogen.  It  is 
clear  that  if  the  body  is  to  remain  in  equilibrium,  neither  losing  nor  gaining  in 
weight,  these  quantities  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  must  be  supplied  from  without,  and 
presented  in  a  form  available  for  nutrition. 

All  kinds  of  food  have  been  divided  into  two  groups :  those  containing  nitrogen, 
and  those  destitute  of  this  element.  To  the  nitrogenous  group  belong  all  proteinaceous 
compounds,  consisting  mainly  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  with  more 
or  less  sulphur  and  phosphorus.  This  group  includes  albumen,  or  white-of-egg  ; 
syntonin,  which  forms  the  chief  constituent  of  muscular  tissue  or  lean  meat ;  fibrin, 
one  of  the  derivatives  of  blood ;  casein,  obtained  from  cheese ;  gluten,  from  flour ;  and 
legumin,  from  peas  and  beans.  To  the  non-nitrogenous  group  belong  all  amylaceous 
compounds,  such  as  starches,  sugars,  and  gums  :  these  contain  only  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen  ;  and,  as  the  hydrogen  and  oxygen  exist  in  exactly  the  proper  proportion  to 
form  water,  they  may  be  appropriately  called  carbo-hydrates,  consisting  as  they  do  of 
carbon  and  the  elements  of  water.  The  non-nitrogenous  food-stuffs  also  include  all 
animal  and  vegetable  fats  and  oils  ;  these  consist,  likewise,  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  but  the  hydrogen  is  in  excess  of  that  necessary  to  form  water  with  the 
oxygen.  Liebig  termed  the  nitrogenous  foods  elements  of  nutrition  or  flesh-formers, 
since  he  believed  that  they  only  were  capable  of  conversion  into  blood,  and  therefore 
of  building  up  the  body ;  whilst  he  characterised  the  non-nitrogenous  principles  as 
elements  of  respiration  or  heat-givers,  since  he  maintained  that  they  served  merely  to 
sustain  the  temperature  of  the  body  by  the  slow  combustion  of  their  carbon  and 
hydrogen  by  means  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen  taken  into  the  system  through  the 
lungs.  It  is  now  known,  however,  that  this  sharp  limitation  of  functions  to  each 
class  of  foods  is  not  strictly  correct.  It  is  true  that  nitrogenous  compounds  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  replace  the  nitrogen  which  is  carried  out  of  the  system  in  the 
shape  of  urea ;  yet  they  may  also  contribute  to  the  production  of  heat  by  oxidation 
of  part  of  their  carbon  and  hydrogen.  But  although  proteinaceous  compounds  are 
thus  absolutely  necessary  to  the  support  of  life,  and  may  even  be  used  alone,  there  are 
strong  physiological  and  economical  reasons  in  favour  of  their  due  admixture  with  the 
non-nitrogenous  kinds  of  food.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  necessary  to  intro- 
duce into  the  diet  certain  mineral  substances,  such  as  common  salt  and  the  various  saline 
matters  present  in  most  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  In  such  a  typical  food 
as  milk  we  find  the  proteinaceous,  saccharine,  oleaginous,  and  mineral  matters  so 
nicely  balanced,  that  all  the  nutritive  functions  in  infancy  are  well  sustained  by 
this  single  article  of  diet.  Bread  and  meat  may  also  be  cited  as  a  representative 
mixed  diet;  the  gluten  of  the  bread  and  the  lean  of  the  meat  representing  the 
nitrogenous  principles,  and  the  starch  of  the  bread  and  the  fat  of  the  meat  being 
non-nitrogenous,  whilst  mineral  matters  are  found  in  both.  The  amount  of  carbon 
and  nitrogen  which  was  previously  stated  to  be  daily  excreted  by  a  man  of  ordi- 
nary activity  may  be  replaced  by  a  diet  made  up  of  about  2  lbs.  of  bread  and  f  lb. 

of  meat  per  day.  ,         .  j.  rn.    •  ^  » 

For  further  information  on  this  subject,  sec  Watts's  '  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.  _ 
The  following  remarks  on  the  law  regulating  the  balance  of  the  food  are  retained 
from  the  longer  article  by  the  late  Robert  Dundas  Thomson  which  appeared  in  tlio 
last  edition,  since  they  place  the  question  in  a  very  clear  light. 

During  the  present  century  a  large  amount  of  experiment  has  clearly  demonstrated 
that  animals  cannot  subsist  on  starch,  sugar,  or  other  foods  destitute  of  nitrogen  ;  and 
therefore,  the  inference  was  fairly  deduced  that  the  animal  system  possessed  no  power 
of  assimilating  nitrogen  from  the  air  {Magcndie).  Further  consideration  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  milk  constitutes  the  type  of  what  nutriment  shoiUd  be,  since  it  is 
supplied  for  animal  support  by  nature  at  the  earliest  period  of  human  existence 
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•1      ;i  ^.„n.Qr    Afterwards,  experiments 
(Front),       contains  nitrogenous  matter,  ml,  ^^'j^'^f/'       the  relative  value  of 
lero  made  to  determine  the  amount  of  nitrogen  n  foo^  an^^^^^^^ 
nutriment  was  tubularly  stated,  in  dependence  on  the  ^^^u)  °*  J     f         ^^^^  ^ 
species  (Bousdngault,  Ann.  de  .C/nm  Ixm.  225, 1836),  a  memoaw  ^^^^^ 
Sed.    It  was  subsequently  inferred  that  "^trog^^^t^^^f^^^^^^^  served  for 

the  muscular  tissue,  while  the  non-mtrogenous  «°'^,«J^^'^.^',°^''Xiat^^  the  too  rapid 
espiratory  piirposes,  or  the  production     .^'^^'^'^il^^^^  Cheme,  1842). 

transformation  of  the  muscular  elements  of  the  ^ody  thf  function  of  the  nitro- 

weight ;  and  .he-        -t».  ot  ^'J^/X^nou^^  Ib^-  of  ^0., 

following  table  was  constructed  :— 

Approximate  relation  of  nutritive  or  nitrogenous  to  calorifiant  matter. 

Eelation  of  Nutritive  to 
Calorifiant  Matter. 

Milli  food  for  a  growing  animal      .      •      •       •  91 
Beans 


Peas       "1       ^       ^       ....       ■       .    1  3 

Linseed  J  '  '  1 
Scottish  oatmeal  .  .  .  •  •  •  .  1 
Wheat  flour  1 

Semolina        I       ^ood.  for  an  animal  at  rest 
Indian  corn  I 
Barley  J 

Potatoes  .       •       •  .    •       •       •  • 

East  Indian  rice  

Dry  Swedish  turnips 
Arrowroot 
Tapioca 
Sago 
Starch 


sn  II 

} 


1  7 

to 

1  „  8 

1  „  9 

1  „  10 

1  11 

1  26 

1  „  40 


These  proportions  wiU  consequently  vary  considerably  according  to  the  inchness 
of  the  grain  or  crop,  and  hence  similar  tables  which  have  been  subsequently  pub- 
lished hy  others  will  be  found  to  differ  in  some  of  the- details  from  the  preceding 
data ;  but  the  facts  now  stated-given  as  approximate-are  probably  as  good  averages 
as  could  be  selected.-E.  D.  Thomson,  '  Medico-Chirurgical  Trans.,  xxix.,  and  Ex- 
perim.  Eesearches  on  the  Food  of  Animals,'  1846,  p.  162.  . 

The  Table  on  the  foUowing  page  is  an  iUustration  of  the  law  of  the  equilibrium  of 

^^ThTtable  is  read  thus:— an  English  soldier  consumes  weekly  11,703  grammes  (a 
gramme  equal  to  15-44  grains)  of  food.  In  this  food  1,119  grammes  are  nitrogenous 
or  flesh-forming  matter ;  3,937  non-nitrogenous  or  heat-producing  material ;  152  mineral 
substance  •  the  organic  matter  containing  2,219  grammes  carbon.  The  relation  of  the 
nitrogenous  to  the  non-nitrogenous  matter  is  as  1  to  3-50.  From  this  table  the  results 
have  been  deduced  that  soldiers  and  sailors  consuming  35  ounces  of  nitrogenous  or 
flesh-forming  food  weekly,  and  70  to  74  ounces  of  carbon,  the  proportion  of  the  carbon 
in  the  flesh-forming,  to  that  in  the  respiratory  or  heat-forming  food,  is  as  one  to  three. 
Older  persons  require  only  25  to  30  flesh-forming  matter  weekly,  and  from  72  to  78 
respiratory  food;  the  relation  of  the  carbon  in  these  is  as  1  to  5.   Boys  of  from  ten 
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Dietaries  op  Soldiers  and  Sailoes 
English  soldier  .... 

11          ),     in  India  .       .  . 

1,       sailor  (frosh  meat) 

Dutch  soldier,  in  -war 

))        1,      in  peace    .  . 

French  soldier  

Bavarian  soldier  .... 

TT        ■  11* 

Hessian  soldier  .... 

Weekly 
con- 
sump- 
tion 

Nitro- 
genous 
matter 

Non- 
nitro- 
genous 
matter 

Mineral 
congti- 
taents 

Carbjn 

Relation 
of  nitro- 
genous 
to  non- 
nitro- 
genous 
matter 

gnns. 
11703 
9080 
9350 
ov  {  o 

6130 
11857 
10742 

7492 
13096 

grms. 
1119 
1057 
1078 
1Z74 
1090 
759 
1029 
652 
712 

grms. 
3937 
3195 
3185 

A  Ano 

40y/ 
3160 
3306 
3955 
3161 
4210 

grms. 
162 
74 
98 
187 
67 
128 
143 
103 

•  •  • 

grms. 
2219 
2053 
2184 
2706 
2293 
2191 
2639 
1933 
2384 

Ab  1  to 
3-50 

3-  02 
205 
3'69 
2-90 

4-  35 
3'84 
4-85 
5'91 

Dietaeies  of  Childeen 

Christ's  Hospital,  Hertford 
„  London 
Chelsea  Hospital  boys'  school  . 
Greenwich  Hospital  „ 

6687 
7488 
7585 
7161 

631 
534 
401 
570 

1897 
2378 
2888 
2685 

76 
88 
183 
81 

1213 
1453 
1785 
1637 

3'57 
4-45 
7-20 
4-71 

Dietaeies  of  Aged  Persons 

Greenwich  pensioners 
Chelsea           „  ... 
Gillespie's  Hospital,  Edinburgh 
Trinity  Hospital  „ 

8328 
10278 
4829 
5944 

757 

905 
651 
608 

3784 
3487 
2858 
3014 

109 
144 
73 
104 

2242 
2416 
2210 
1774 

4-87 

3-  85 

4-  39 
4-95 

Dietaries  of  Aged  Pooh 

1st  class  ...... 

2nd  „....., 

3rd   „    .       .  . 

4th 

dth  „  

6th  „  

Mean  of  all  English  counties 
St.  Cuthbert's,  Edinburgh 
City  poorliouse  „ 

■  •  • 

... 

6418 
3312 

626 
463 
488 

479 
454 
681 
458 
412 

2743 
2773 
3092 

2988 
2725 
3065 
2766 
1547 

101 
89 
121 
123 
111 
88 

102 
54 

1681 
1582 
1716 
2101 
1694 
1535 
1796 
1454 
975 

4-  38 

5-  99 

6-  33 
6*08 
6-24 
600 
4-50 
604 
3-75 

Dietaeies  of  English  Peisons 

2nd  class,  above  7  not  above  21  days  . 
3rd       „       21       „       6  weeks' 

hard  labour  

4th,  7th,  8th  classes,  above  6  weeks' 

not  above  4  months'  hard  labour  . 
5th  class,  above  4  months'  hard  labour 

6393 

9144 

8405 
10092 

472 

565 

649 
628 

3463 
3827 

3900 
4042 

107 

125 

156 
131 

1834 

2091 

2162 
2270 

7-34 
6-77 

6-00 
6-43 

Arctic  and  othee  Dietaries 

Esquimaux      .       .       .       .  • 

Yacut  

Boschesmen     .       .       .       •  • 
Hottentots  ..... 
Parm  labourers,  Gloucestershire 

5065 

7740 
3093 
1777 
1323 
825 

39628 
19814 
11393 
12394 
3299 

34 

34830 
29907 
17182 
18699 
2323 

5-  12 

6-  46 
6-41 
9-36 
3-97 

to  twelve  years  of  age  require  17  ounces  of  flesh-forming  matter,  the  relation  of  the 
carbon  in  the  flesh-forming  to  the  heat-producing  aliment  being  as  1  to  5  J.  In  work- 
houses and  jails,  less  heat-producing  matter  is  consumed,  in  consequence  of  the  shelter 
and  heat  supplied  artificially  to  the  inmates.  In  prisons,  where  hard  labour  is  m 
force,  the  consumption  of  flesh-forming  or  nitrogenous  nutriment  increases.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  in  a  man  weighing  140  lbs.,  the  weight  of  the  flesh-formmg  matter 
of  the  blood  is  4  \hs.,  that  of  the  muscular  tissue  27ilbs.,  and  in  the  bones  51bs., 
making  a  total  of  36,}  lbs. ;  and  that  in  the  course  of  18  weeks  these  3^  lbs  are  intro- 
duced into  the  system.    (Playfair,  'New  Edin.  Phil.  Journal,  18o4,  56,262). 

wrwx  VOIMCZCA ;  Sirychnos  mix  vomica,  Linn.    The  seeds  of  a  tree  growing  in 


OATS 

C..«,d.  .„a  oft..  pa«s  of  Wi.  a„d  Ce,ta.  Fro.  *eaa  i«  cWned 

See  Strychnine.   f„„„r1fi(^  with  Angustura  or  Ciisparia  bark, 

Nhx  vomica  bark  was  at  one  time  co^^^^^f  i^^Y'lu^t  the  error  was  discovered  in 
and  serious  consequences  might  have  ensued  but  that  tUe  err 

time.   It  is  now  rarely  seen. 


o 

OAK.   iCMne,  Er. ;  «  Ger,)   This  £  ^ 

that  it  scarcely  requires  any  ^description    Tl^^J^^^^'^'  ^^.^^  -^^  native  of  Britain, 

nre  the  following  •■-Q^f^^^n^:^!''''^^^^^^^  Oak :  this  tree 

and  is  1-gely  employed  in  buildi^ag  sh  ps.    e^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

is  not  a  native,  but  has  been  ^ultivatea  in  ^ri  ore  than  a  century  since. 

Quercus  corns,  T-k^y  -     ^^^^^^^^  first  frosts  to  a  brilliant 

building  purposes  any  other  oak.  ^  -^j^      peat  bogs, 

the  middleof  July.  The  barkers  make  a  l™^'"™' ■f""!*'^^^^  The  bark  is 

with  a  sharp  edge,  and  a  P.»™l"'7„;,5f„r^^^  necessary,  by 

rnSi„""°S,T/i»~=  Oh^^^^^^^^^^ 
quantities  of  tannin  contained  m  oak-bark  :— 

480  lbs.  of  entire  bark  of  a  middle-sized  oak  cut  in  spring 

„       coppice  oak  

„       oaks  cut  in  autumn  

White  interior  cortical  layers  .      .      •      •  .  • 

See  Leather  ;  Tan  ;  TiNNiNO. 

OAX,  DYER'S.    See  Gall-Ntjts. 

0  J'SSrying  hops,  heated  by  a  «tove  ~». 

/  >    ■     T?      TT„4-«^  Poi.\    Tlifi  ont  is  extensively  cnltivatea  m  inese 

Ifottnd  is  2,4fo!Joo  ;  of  which  220.000  are  under  wheat,  280,000  under  barley,  and 
1,270,000  under  oats. 

Oats  returned  as  sold  in  various  Market  Towns  in  England  and  Wales. 


29  lbs. 
32  „ 
21  „ 
72  „ 


1866 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

January  .  .  .  • 
February  .  .  .  • 
March  .... 

April  

May  

June  

July  

August  .  .  .  • 
September ,  .  .  • 
October  .  .  .  • 
November  .  .  •  • 
December  .      .      •  • 

qrs. 

34,216 
36,896 
33,607 
23,423 
16,739 
8,833 
9,586 
8,020 
26,029 
24,227 
19,092 
86,656 

qrs. 

32,801 
42,600 
39,574 
17,034 
9,911 
9,801 
4,779 
5,706 
12,417 
21,634 
22,520 
36,445 

qrs. 

29,956 
31,612 
35,939 
17,841 
14,519 
9,670 
6,444 
7,042 
16,027 
35,528 
40,460 
'  39,738 

qrs. 

33,726 
56,789 
37,381 
18,856 
17,768 
6,500 
4,672 
7,544 
14,564 
15,355 
15,755 
20,957 

qrs. 

24,102  i 
23,012 
15,946 
11,899 
10,517 
5,838 
4,754 
6,060 
11,992 
19,449 
13,415 
14,723 

qrs. 

19,198 
20,952 
24,606 
21,852 
12,519 
11,973 
8,503 
8,932 
16,087 
18,664 
17,230 
25,575 

qrs. 

21,524 
28,045 
28,299 
21,694 
7,928 
5,556 
5,017 
4,761 
12,558 
15,103 
18,677 
27,955 

qrs. 
19,354 
23,580 
28,203 
18,489 
10,447 
9,282 
5,442 
4,156 
9,757 
16,985 
21 ,499 
22,170 

Total 

1  

217,315 

254,722 

284,776 

249,867 

1 161,707 

206,091 

197,122 

184,375 

These  returns  of  the  sale  of  oats  were  obtained  from  200  towns  previous  to  Jan  1, 
1865,  and  from  150  towns  since.    They  represent,  therefore,  but  very  mperfectly^tho 
quantity  of  oats  produced  in  these  Islands, 
nately,  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  st^te, 


Our  agricultural  statistics  are,  unfortu- 
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OBSIDXASr.    A  glaBsy  mineral :  so  called  it  is  sfatflrl  t„r,rv,  nu  -j-  ■„ 
who  brought  it  from  Africa".    It  is  a  true  vo  Iclic  l^ltfcZrT^T  " 
dotaclied  masses  near  many  volcanic  mountains.  It%t    ^ge,;  Zlov  3  bv  th""'  '"^ 
Mexicans  as  a  material  for  knives  and  other  cutting-instrument7  ^  ^ 

OCCI.USION.   A  term  applied  by  the  late  Professor  Graham  f),„ 
of  gases  by  metals,  and  the  shutting  ^  of  the  same    Hydrogen  Tn  ^he  nascer^fr 
IS  absorbed  in  largo  quantities  by  palladium  and  to  some  ^tlf  iw^T 
This  gas  is  held  by  the  metal  until  exposed  t^  heat  or  ouL  ctdiuLfh''  Tt^^' 

iiJS^iicS^fo^tKEi^irC^^^ 

various  proportions  and  sometimes  calcareous  matter  and  ^a^nesia  1  uLTw 
garded  as  ochre    The  term  is  applied,  indeed,  without  any  greafde^;o  of  eSess' 
to  any  combinations  of  the  earths  with  iron,  which  can  be  emplofi  for  Tgment ' 
and  the  like    According  as  the  colour  varies,  we  h^ye  yellow,  W.,  and  rJSres 

In  Cornwall  considerable  quantities  of  ochres  are  obtained  by  care  uUy  washTng  the 
ferruginous  mud,  which  IS  separated  from  poor  tin  and  copped  ores  afto  they  W 
roasting  ordinary  processes  of  washing  and 

The  iron  paints  formerly  prepared  by  Mr.  Wolston  of  Brixham  must  be  regarded 
as  ochres.  They  are  found  in  connection  with  iron  lodes  which  exist  in  the  rocks 
around  the  coast.  These  paints  have  been  employed  for  several  years  in  the  Roval 
jSiaval  Arsenals  and  other  government  establishments.  The  wood  and  iron  huts  of 
our  camps  have  been  painted  with  them.  They  have  also  been  employed  for  coating 
the  boilers  of  steam-engines.  ^ 

A  large  supply  of  ochre  is  obtained  from  the  island  of  Anglesea,  but  the  ochres  of 
Anglesea  are  not  natural ;  they  are  artificial  productions,  formed  in  the  lakes  into 
which  scrap-iron  is  thrown  to  precipitate  the  copper  contained  in  the  water  and  forms 
very  large  accumulations  of  the  oxide  of  iron,  which  is  sold  as  ochre.  There  is  now 
a  large  demand  for  these  iron-ochres,  as  they  are  extensively  employed  for  the  purifi- 
cation  of  gas.  .  ;  ^  -/  r 

In  the  more  xecent  formations  ochre  occurs  in  beds  some  feet  thick,  which  lie  gene- 
rally above  the  Oolite,  are  covered  by  sandstone  and  quartzose  sands,  more  or  less 
ferruginous,  and  are  accompanied  by  grey  plastic  clays,  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish 
colour.  The  ochry  earths  are  prepared  by  grinding  and  washing ;  in  some  cases  they 
are  also  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire,  to  increase  the  oxidation  of  the  iron,  and 
deepen  the  coIoot. 

The  following  is  a  section  of  the  ochre-pits  at  Shotover  Hill,  near  Oxford,  where 
the  Oxford  ochre  is  obtained : — 

Beds  of  highly  ferruginous  grit,  forming  the  summit  of  the  hill     .  6  feet. 

Grey  sand   3 

Ferruginous  concretions  !  1  " 

Yellow  sand   g  " 

Cream-coloured  loam   4 

Ochre  [  Cinches. 

Beneath  this  there  is  a  second  bed  of  ochre,  separated  by  a  thin  bed  of  clay. 

Reddle,  employed  for  marking  sheep  in  Devonshire,  and  a  variety  found  near  Rot- 
terdam (which  IS  much  used  for  grinding  spectacle-glasses  at  Sheffield),  may  be  said 
to  belong  to  this  class.    See  Oxides  of  Ieon,  for  polishing. 

Bole,  ArTnenian  Bole,  or  Leiimiaii  Earth,  may  be  ranked  with  the  ochres.  See  Bole, 
and  TiEEEA  di  Senna.  .... 

The  Ochre  of  Bitry  and  Italian  Rouge  are  ochres  which  are  found  principally  near 
Vierzon  and  St.  Amand  (Ni^vre).  The  oclires  from  Holland  arp  also  much  es- 
teemed. 

It  will  thus  be  apparent  that  ochre  occurs  in  aU  formations,  from  the  earliest 
known  rocks — whore  it  is  probably  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphides  of  iron — 
up  to  the  alluvial  deposits  of  yesterday ;  in  many  of  which  ochreous  formations  may 
be  watched  in  the  progress. 

Ochre  in  mineralogy  is  a  term  applied  to  many  products  of  decomposition,  as,  cobalt- 
ochre,  bismuth-ochre,  chrome-ochre,  antimony-ochre,  &c. 

OCVBA  "WAX.  A  vegetable  wax,  collected  on  the  shores  of  the  Amazon  from 
the  fruit  of  the  MyHstica  Ocuba.  This  wax  is  easily  bleached ;  and  in  Brazil  it  is 
used  extensively  for  candles. 

OSOnXETER.  An  instrument  which  can  be  attached  to  the  wheel  of  a  carriage, 
winch,  moving  regularly  with  the  wheel,  indicates  the  distance  passed  over  in  any 
journey. 
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UUes  ..hibited,  this  »«■«  .  se.m  »  be  ^'»*^^«'°»   „^  J,     t„  ,11  „pp»r. 

iT;rd^fiS>"^poJd '^^^^^^^^^  °f  ""'^ 

considerable  interest.'  CAKE.   After  the  expression  of  the  oil,  espe- 

Sue    Our  of  oil-seed  cake  have  been  as  follow  .- 

'  ^  Tons 

,S"o,.  1870.       .  .  15M53 

18«7  ■       •       •  1871  .       .  •  162.804 

■     :     :  ISSs  1B«  ■     ■  • 

Of  V.T«OX  ie  the  old  na^e  ot  — taking  sub- 

Oils  (ifui^es,  Fr. ;  Oele,  Ger.)  iorm  ^      ^°       ; ,      .  oils,  and  volatile  or 

stances,  and  are  divided  into  two  great  ^l'^^^^^' ^jf-^^.f;^:;^^^^^^^^  respect,  from 

esseatial  oils.    The  members  of  one  class  ^  f^^  g^^,^^^^^^^  t^ast^  ;  the 

those  of  the  other  class.  J^ie  former  are  nsu^^^^^^^  .'^ 

^^^^^^ 

'°  Oiis'have  been  know  and  used  from  the  remotest  ages.  The  olive-tree  is  frequently  - 
menLed  byZses ,  Ld  it  appears  to  have  been  introduced  :nto  Europe  at  an  early 

^^SrMo^^^^  the  respective  heads  of  Pb^o- 

"Sr^hr^Se^w!^^^^^^^^  of  thefixed  or  fatty  oils.  These  are  ..lely 

distrTbuted  through  the  organs  of  vegetable  and  animal  nature.  They  are  found  in 
?he  Ss  of  m^^^^^  associated  ^th  mucilage,  especially  in  those  of  the  dicoty- 

edonous  claS,  occasionaily  in  the  fleshy  pulp  surrounding  some  seeds  as  the  ohve 
also  in  the  kernels  of  many  fruits,  as  of  the  nut  and  almond  tree ;  and.  final  y.  in  the 
roots  barks  and  other  parts  of  plants.    In  animal  bodies,  the  o  ly  matter  occurs 
Tclo'sed  n  thL  Lmbranm^   cells%etween  the  skin  and  the  flesh,  bet^yeen  the  miis- 
cular  fibres,  between  the  abdominal  cavity  in  the  omentum,  upon  the  intestin^,  and 
round  the  kidneys,  and  in  a  bony  receptacle  of  the  skull  of  the  spermaceti  whale 
Sometimes  in  special  organs,  as,  of  the  beaver  in  the  gall-bladder,  or  mixed  in  a 
liquid  state  with  other  animal  matters,  as  m  the  milk.         _  , 
Braconnot,  but  particularly  Raspail,  has  shown  that_  animal  fats  consist  of  small 
microscopic,  partly  polygonal,  and  partly  reniform  particles  associated  by  means  o 
TheTr  conlai'nh.g  sacs.    These  may  be  separated  from  each  other  by  ^^-^^^t^^^'l^^ 
fat  asunder,  rinsing  it  with  water,  and  passing  it  through  a  sieve.  _  The  membranes 
being  thus  retained,  the  granular  particles  are  observed  to  float  in  the  water  and 
afterwards  to  separate,  like  the  globules  of  starch,  in  a  white,  pulverulent  semi- 
crystallino  form.    The  particles  consist  of  a  strong  membranous  skin,  enclosing 
stearme  and  elaine,  or  solid  and  liquid  fat,  which  may  be  extracted  by  trituration  and 
pressure.    These  are  lighter  than  water,  but  sink  read,  y  m  spirit  of  wme.  When 
boiled  in  strong  alcohol,  the  oily  principle  dissolves,  but  the  fatty  membrane  remains. 
These  granules  have  different  sizes  and  shapes  in  different  animals :  m  the  call,  the 
ox,  the  sheep,  they  are  polygonal,  and  from  ^th  to  ^i^th  of  an  mch  m  diameter;  m 
the  hog  they  are  kidney-shaped,  and  from  ^th  to  ^th  of  an  inch  ;  in  nian  they  _  are 
polygonal,  and  from  ^th  to  ^„-th  of  an  inch  ;  in  insects  they  are  usually  spherical, 
and  not  more  than  ^i^th  of  an  inch.  ,   ^  j    u-       •      i  •  n  *  ^.i. 

The  fat  oils  are  contained  in  that  part  of  the  seed  which  gives  birth  to  the 
cotyledons ;  they  are  not  found  in  the  plumula  and  radicle.  Of  all  the  families 
of  plants  the  Crucifera  are  the  richest  in  oleiferous  seeds ;  and  next  to  these  are 
the  DrupacecB,  Amcntacem,  and  Solanea.  The  seeds  of  the  Graminew  and  Leguminoses 
contain  rarely  more  than  a  trace  of  fat  oil.    One  root  alone,  that  of  tho  Cr/perus 
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escnlenta,  contains  a  fat  oil    Tlio  quantity  of  oil  furnished  by  geeds  varies  not  onlv 
witli  tlio  sppcios,  but,  in  the  same  seed,  with  culture  and  climate.    Nut«  or.T^l 
about 
ono- 
linsocd : 

of  linsoed,  yields  40  ahras=120  gallons  Englishrof  oUT  which'isTbout 
per  quarter. 

The  fat  oils,  when  first  expressed  without  much  heat,  tasto  merely  unctuous  on  the 
tongue,  and  exhale  the  odour  of  their  respective  plants.  They  appear  quite  neutral 
by  litmus-paper.  Their  fluidity  is  very  various,  some  being  solid  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, and  others  remaining  fluid  at  the  freezing-point  of  water.  Lin.seed-oil 
indeed,  does  not  congeal  till  cooled  from  4°  to  18°  below  0°  Fahr.  The  same  kind  of 
seed  usually  alfords  oils  of  different  degrees  of  fusibility  ;  so  that  in  the  progress  of 
refrigeration  one  portion  concretes  before  another.  Chevreul  considered  all  the  oils  to 
be  composed  of  two,  and  sometimes  three,  different  species,  viz.  stearine,  margarine 
and  oleinej  the  consistence  of  the  oil  or  fat  varying  as  either  of  these  predominates' 
Those  bodies  are  all  compounds  of  glycerine,  with  a  fatty  acid.  At  all  ordinary  tem- 
peratures oleine  is  liquid  ;  margarine  is  solid,  and  melts  at  116°  Fahr. ;  stearine  is  still 
more  solid,  and  melts  at  about  130°  Fahr.  The  two  latter  may  be  prepared  from  piu-e 
mutton  fat,  by  melting  it  in  a  glass  flask,  and  then  shaking  it  with  several  times  its 
weight  of  ether;  when  allowed  to  cool,  the  stearine  crystallises  out,  leaving  the 
margarine  and  oleine  in  solution.  The  soft  mass  of  stearine  may  be  strongly  pressed 
in  a  cloth,  and  further  purified  by  re-crystallisation  from  ether.  It  forms  a  white 
friable  mass,  insoluble  in  water,  and  nearly  so  in  cold  alcohol;  but  boiHng  spirit 
takes  up  a  small  quantity.  It  is  freely  soluble  in  boiling  ether;  but,  as  it  cools, 
nearly  all  crystallises  out. 

Margarine  may  be  prepared  from  the  ethereal  mother-liquor,  from  which  the 
stearine  has  separated,  by  evaporating  it  to  dryness ;  the  soft  mixture  of  margarine 
and  oleine  is  then  pressed  between  folds  of  blotting-paper;  the  residue  again  dissolved 
in  ether,  from  which  the  margarine  may  now  be  obtained  tolerably  pure.  It  very 
much  resembles  stearine,  but,  as  above  mentioned,  has  a  lower  melting-point. 

It  is  rather  doubtful  if  oleine  has  ever  been  prepared  in  a  perfectly  pure  state,  the 
separation  of  the  last  particles  of  margarine  being  very  difficult.  It  may  be  obtained 
by  subjecting  olive-oil  to  a  freezing  mixture,  when  the  margarine  will  nearly  all 
separate,  and  the  supernatant  fluid  oil  may  be  taken  as  oleine. 

Oleine  may  also  be  procured  by  digesting  the  oils  vnth  a  quantity  of  caustic  soda, 
equal  to  one  half  of  what  is  requisite  to  saponify  the  whole ;  the  stearine  and  marga- 
rine are  first  transformed  into  soap,  then  a  portion  of  the  oleine  undergoes  the  same 
change,  but  a  great  part  of  it  remains  in  a  nearly  pure  state.  This  process  succeeds 
only  with  recently-expressed  or  very  fresh  oils. 

The  fat  oils  are  completely  insoluble  in  water.  When  agitated  with  it,  the  mixture 
becomes  turbid, but  if  it  be  allowed  to  settle  the  oil  collects  by  itself  upon  the  surface. 
This  method  of  washing  is  often  employed  to  purify  oils.  Oils  are  little  soluble  in 
alcohol,  except  at  high  temperatures.  Castor  oil  is  the  only  one  which  dissolves  in 
cold  alcohol.  Ether,  however,  is  an  excellent  solvent  of  oils,  and  is  therefore  employed 
to  extract  them  from  other  bodies  in  analysis;  after  which  it  is  withdrawn  by  dis- 
tillation. 

Fat  oils  may  be  exposed  to  a  high  temperature  without  undergoing  much  altera- 
tion ;  but  when  they  are  raised  to  nearly  their  boiling-point,  they  begin  to  be  decom- 
posed. The  vapours  that  then  rise  are  not  the  oil  itself,  but  certain  products  generated 
in  it  by  heat.  These  changes  begin  somewhere  under  600°  of  Fahr.,  and  require  for 
their  continuance  temperatures  always  increasing. 

If,  instead  of  raising  the  heat  generally,  we  submit  the  fats  or  oils  directly  to  a  red 
heat,  as  by  passing  them  through  a  red-hot  tube,  they  are  decomposed  completely,  and 
are  almost  entirely  transformed  into  gaseous  carburetted  hydrogens,  the  mixture  of 
which  serves  for  illuminating  purposes,  and  yields  a  far  better  light  than  ordinary 
coal-gas.  In  places  where  the  seed  and  fish  oils  can  be  procured  at  a  low  price,  these 
substances  might  be  employed  with  gi-eat  advantage  for  this  purpose. 

Action  of  Alkalis  07i  the  Oils. — When  the  fat  or  oils  are  boiled  with  potash  or  soda, 
they  are  decomposed  into  glycerine  and  the  fatty  acids,  with  assimilation  of  water  by 
both  the  glycerine  and  the  fatty  acids.  Thus  oleine  yields  glycerine  and  oleic  acid  ; 
margarine,  glycerine  and  margaric  acid;  and  stearine,  glycerine  and  stearic  acid. 
The  glycerine  dissolves  in  the  wiiter  and  the  fatty  acids  unite  with  the  alkalis, 
forming  soaps  (see  Soaps).  The  action  of  ammonia  on  the  oils  is  much  less  energetic ; 
it,  however,  readily  mixes  with  them,  forming  a  milky  emulsion,  called  volatile  lini- 
ment, used  as  a  rubefacient  in  medicine.  Upon  mixing  water  with  this,  or  by  neutra- 
lising the  ammonia  by  an  acid,  or  even  by  mere  exposure  to  the  air,  the  ammonia  is 
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removed,  and  tl.o  oil  again  collects.   By  P™^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
on  the  oils,  true  ammoniacal  soaps  are  formed,  and  at  tlio  same  i- 
is  formed,  called  by  its  discoverer  (BouUay)  ^?n«r^arW  ^  margaramid 

It  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  ammomacal  f°^P,:«^X;''V\''is  '^ified  by  solution 
swims  on  the  top,  and  when  allowed  to  cool  sohdifies     "  f  jurmea  j 
irboiling  alcohol,  ^hich  deposits  it  again  on  cooling  in  ^^f f  f;^^;"^  f^^^  ,oiublo 
white  perfectly  neutral  soli5,  unalterable  in  the  aii%  insoluble  ^ftCT^'^y^^'.^^a 

"'Sf  aS°n,  earths  and  some  metallic  o.ides  unite  ,.itl,  the  tatty  acids,  forming 

Se'^vt™  ^^n^r^at^. do  .ot  „jdi,, 

«.^n  imtt^  but  Berthelot  has  succeeded  in  effecting  this,  by  enclosing  them  foi  . 
JoSable  trme  In  a  sealed  tube,  and  subjecting  them  to  a  more  or  less  elevated 
temperatiu^e,  when  t^^^^^^  ^^SSci'dtoncentrated),  when  added  to  the  oils, 

^%trifAcid  (concentrated)  attacks  the  fatty  bodies  very  rapidly,  sometimes  causing 
igni  ion.  mite  nitric  acid  acts  less  powerfully,  forming  the  same  compounds  which 
wfl  obtain  bv  acting  on  the  several  constituents  ot  the  oils  separately. 

H^pZtrl  S  or  nitrous  acid,  converts  the  oleine  of  the  non-drymg  oils  into  a  solid 

^'cSrand  bromine  act  on  the  fatty  oils,  producing  hydrochloric  and  hydrobromic 
nnlflq  md  some  substitution-compounds  containing  chlorine  or  bromine. 
"  Wh;n  moTt  cSoS^e  gas  is  passed  into  the  oils  the  temperature  1^^; 
not  piuse  explosion.    Bromine,  on  the  contrary,  acts  TVith  violence.    The  chlorine  ana 
E  oiS^proEs  thus  obtained  are  generally  of  a  yellow  ^^^'^-^J^'^^^'^^l^ 
smell    They  are  heavier  than  water,  and  possess  a  greater  consistence  than  the  pure 
oiis    Expo  Jed  to  the  air  when  slightly  heated,  they  become  considerably  harder. 
Mine  also  attacks  the  oils  forming  substitution-compounds. 

The  fatty  oils  are  divided  into  two  classes,  drying  and  non-drymg  mis,  ^hich  .ue 
chai!^cteriSd  by  their  different  deportments  when  -P°-^\t°th«,,f  S^^^act  ^^^^^^^ 
vessels  oils  may  be  preserved  unaltered  for  a  very  long  time,  but  with  contact  oi  the 
ItoosXretheV  undergo  progressive  changes.  Certain  oils  thicken  and  eventually 
Sr^nto  a  tS-^^^^^^  yellowish,  flexible  substance,  ^hich  forms  a  skm  upon  the 
Sface  of  the  oil  and  retards  its  farther  alteration.  Such  oils  are  said  to  be  d~ 
or  siccative,  and  are  on  this  account  used  in  the  preparation  of  varnishes  and  painters 
colours.  Other  oils  do  not  dry  up,  though  they  become  thick  l«^«^^f°-^-^^^^^^ 
assume  an  offensive  smell.    These  are  the  ^zo«-cZ™^^^^-  ^ fni  J  Tn  con^^^^^^ 

rancid,  and  exhibit  an  acid  reaction,  and  irritate  the  fauces  ^^en  swallowed  in  con se 
quence  of  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  acid,  which  may  be  removed  in  a  great  measuie 
by  boiling  the  oil  along  with  water  and  a  little  common  magnesia  for  a  quarter  ot  an 
llror  §11  it  has  lost  the  property  of  reddening  litmus.    While  o^ls  underso^^^^^ 
abo^;  changes,  they  absorb  a  quantity  of  oxygen  equal  to  tn^-^^^^^^^^^^Jd 
Saussure  found  thlt  a  layer  of  nut-oil,  one  quarter  of  an  inch  ^hick  enclosed  a  o^^^^ 
^yith  oxygen  gas  over  the  surface  of  quicksilver  in  the  shade,  absorbed  only  f  ree  times 
its  bulk  of  that  gas  in  the  course  of  eight  months ;  but  when  f  Po^^^i  ^? 
August,  it  absorbed  60  volumes  additional  in  the  course  of  ten  days.    This  absorption 
of  oxygen  diminished  progressively,  and  stopped  altogether  at  the  end  o/  thre™ 
when  it  had  amounted  to  145  times  the  bulk  of  the  oil.    No  water  was  generated,  but 
21-9  volumes  of  carbonic  acid  were  disengaged,  while  the  oil  was  transformed  in  an 
anomalous  manner  into  a  gelatinous  mass,  which  did  not  stain  paper    To  a  like  ab- 
sorption we  may  ascribe  the  elevation  of  temperature  which  happens  when  wool  or  liemp 
besmeared  with  olive  or  rapeseed  oil,  is  left  in  a  heap  :  circumstances  under  which  it 
has  frequently  taken  fire,  and  caused  the  destruction  of  cloth-miUs  and  other  buildings 

'^"ilthough  most  of  the  'fixed  oils  and  fats  are  mixtures  of  two  or  more  of  the  sub- 
stances oleine  margarine,  and  stearine,  yet  there  appear  to  be  different  modifications  of 
these  substances  in"  drying  and  non-drying  oils;  for  instance,  it  is  only  the  oloino  of  tho 
non-drj'ing  oils  that  solidifies  when  treated  with  nitrous  acid  or  nitrate  of  mercury, 
Vol.  III.  r 
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and  again  tlio  difference  ia  shown  in  the  fact  of  some  oils  drying  completely  while 
others  only  thicken  and  become  rancid, 

Tho  following  is  a  list  of  the  Non-di-ying  Oils  and  their  specific  gravity :— 


No. 

Plants 

OilB 

 . 

gravity 

\ 

Oloa  Europsea  .... 

OlivA  r^il 

2 

Amygdalus  communis 

AlTnond  oil 

3 

Sosamum  orientals     .       .  , 

Oil  o"f  Rp^flmimi 

4 

Guilandina  mohringa  . 

Oil  n"f  lifilipn  OT*  lipn 

5 

Pagus  sylvatica  .... 

Beech  oil  ..... 

6 

Sinapis  nigra  ot  arvonsis 

Oil  of  TmiRt'rflTfl 

n-Qi  fin 

7 

Brassica  napus  et  campestris 

Tlanftfieftd  nil 

8 

Prunus  domestica 

Plum-kernel  oil       .  , 

0'9127 

9 

Theobroma  cacao 

Butter  of  cacao 

0"8020 

10 

Cocos  niicifera  .... 

Cocoa-nut  oil  .... 

11 

Cocos  butyracea  vel  avoira  clais  . 

Palm  oil  ..... 

0-9680 

12 

Laurus  nobilis  .... 

Ijaurel  oil  .... 

13 

Arachis  hypogasa 

Ground-nut  oil . 

14 

Valeria  Indica  .... 

Piney  tallow  .... 

0-9260 

15 

Brassica  campestris  oleifera 

Colza  oil  

0-9136 

16 

Brassica  prsecox  .... 

Summer  rapeseed  oil 

0-9139 

17 

Eaphanus  sativus  oleifera  . 

Oil  of  radish  seed 

0-9187 

18 

Pruniis  cerasus  .... 

Cherry-stone  oil       .       .  . 

0-9239 

19 

Pyrus  mains  .... 

Apple-seed  oil  . 

20 

Euonymus  Enropasus  . 

Spindle-tree  oil  ... 

0-9380 

21 

Cornus  sanguinea 

Cornilberry-tree  oil  . 

22 

Cyperus  esculenta 

Oil  of  the  roots  of  Cyprus  grass 

0-9180 

23 

Hyoscyamus  niger 

Henbane-seed  oil  . 

0-9130 

24 

.iEscuhis  hippocastanum  , 

Horse-chestnut  oil  . 

0-9270 

The  non-drying  oils  are  used  as  food,  for  illuminating  purposes,  and  for  the  greas- 
ing of  machinery,  &c. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Drying  Oils : — 


No. 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 


Plants 


Oils 


Linum  usitatissimum  et  perenne 
Corylus  avellana  .  .  \ 
Juglans  regia  ...  J 
Papaver  somniferum  . 
Cannabis  sativa . 
Cucurbita  pepo,  et  molapepo 
Helianthus  annuus  et  perennis 
Eicinus  communis 
Nicotiana  tabacum  et  rustica 
Vitis  vinifera 
Hesperis  matronalis 
Myagrum  sativa. 
Eeseda  luteola  . 
Lepidium  sativum 
Atropa  belladonna 
Gossypium  Barbadenso 
Pinus  abios 


Linseed  oil 

Nut  oil  . 

Poppy  oil . 
Hemp  oil . 
Cucumber  oil  . 
Oil  of  sunflower 
Castor  oil . 
Tobacco-seed  oil 
Grape-seed  oil  . 
Oil  of  Julienne. 
Oil  of  camelina 
Oil  of  weld-seed 
Oil  of  garden  cresses 
Oil  of  deadly  nightshade 
Cotton-seed  oil . 
Pinetop  oil 


Specific 
gravity 


0-9347 

0-9260 

0-9243 
0-9276 
0-9231 
0-9262 
0-9611 
0-9232 
0-9202 
0-9281 
0-9252 
0-9358 
0-9240 
0-9250 

0-9285 


The  drving  oils  are  used  principally  for  varnishes  and  for  painters  colours.  As 
the  quicker  they  dry  the  more  valuable  they  are  for  these  purposes  it  is  desirable 
BtiU  to  increase  their  natural  siccative  properties  as  much  as  possible,  .and  this  is 
generally  effected  by  boiling  the  oils  with  litharge  (oxide  of  lead)  by  which  a  certain 
iortion  of  the  litharge  is  dissolved  by  the  oil;  but  in  what  way  this  process  tends  to 
increase  the  siccative  properties  of  the  oil  is  not  understood.  Chevreul  sUited  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  boU  the  oils,  that  a  much  lower  heat  acts  qmte  as  well.  Liebig 
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iniagined  that  the  boiling  with  lithaa-ge  effects  tl-.^«eparata- of  the 

other  foreign  matters,  ivhich  tend  to  protect  the  o>ls  from  tl^-^f  ^lon  of  t  e  oxy  en  oi 

Se  atmosphere,  and  has  proposed  a  P^'o^ess  for  then-  separation  va^  i^^^^^^^^^^^ 

heat.    It  consists  in  shaking  the  oil,  previously  tritimited  ^/^h  lithaige   m^h  a 

soTu  ion  of  the  basic  acetate  of  lead  for  some  time,  and  afterwards  allowing  the  who  e 

fSain  stm,  when  the  oil  separates,  and  will  then  dry  in  twenty-four  hours  JT 
sol  Zn  of  ace  ate  of  lead  which  remains  may  be  again  used  by  converting  iL  into  the 

ubaJetate  1  portion  of  oxide  of  lead  is  dissolved  by  the  oi  ,  and  when  its  presence 
wild  be  prejudicial,  it  maybe  removed  by  shaking  the  oil  with  dilute  Bulphuric  a^^^^^ 
7n  boilinjthe  oils  with  acetate  of  lead  and  litharge,  some  painters  add  about  an 
dghth  part  of  resin,  which  in  that  proportion  greatly  improves  the  appearance  of  the 

^XfoS describing  these  oils  separately,  it  is  necessary  to  show  the  means  used  for 
obtaining  them  from  the  seeds,  &c. 

Fat  Oil  Makotactuee. 

Olive  OiZ.-Itis  the  practice  of  almost  all  the  proprietors  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aix, 
in  Provence,  to  preserve  the  olives  for  fifteen  days  in  barns  or  cellars,  till  they  have 
mdergone  a  species  of  fermentation,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  extraction  of  their  oil 
If  this  practice  were  really  prejudicial  to  the  product,  as  some  theorists  have  said,  would 
not  the  high  reputation  and  price  of  the  oil  of  Aix  have  long  ago  suffered  and  have 
induced  them  to  change  their  system  of  working  ?  In  fact,  all  depends  upon  the  degreo 
of  fermentation  excited.  They  must  not  be  allowed  to  mould  m  da,mp  places,  to  he 
in  heaps,  to  soften  so  as  to  stick  to  each  other,  and  discharge  a  reddish  liquor,  or  to 
become  so  hot  as  to  raise  a  thermometer  plunged  into  the  mass  up  to  96  iahr.  in 
such  a  case  thev  would  afford  an  acrid  nauseous  oil,  fit  only  for  the  woollen  or  soap 
manufactories.  '  A  slight  fermentative  action,  however,  is  useful  towards  separating  the 
oil  from  mucilage.  The  olives  are  then  crushed  under  the  stones  of  an  edge -mill,  and 
next  put  into  a  screw-press,  being  enclosed  in  bulrush-mat  bags  {cabas),  laid  over 
each  other  to  the  number  of  eighteen.  The  oil  is  run  off  from  the  channels  of  the 
ground-sill  into  casks,  or  into  stone  cisterns  called  fize!<,  two-thirds  filled  with  water. 
The  pressure  applied  to  the  cabas  should  be  slowly  graduated.  _ 

What  comes  over  first,  without  heat,  is  caUed  the  virgin  oil.  The  cabas  being  now 
removed  from  the  press,  their  contents  are  shovelled  out,  mixed  with  some  boiling 
water,  again  put  in  the  bags,  and  pressed  anew.  The  hot  water  helps  to  carry  off  the 
oil  which  is  received  in  other  casks  or  pizes.  The  oil  ere  long  accumulates  at  the 
surface,  and  is  skimmed  off  with  large  flat  ladles  ;  a  process  which  is  called  lever 
I'huile.  When  used  fresh,  this  is  a  very  good  article,  and  quite  fit  for  table  use,^  but 
is  apt  to  get  rancid  when  kept.  The  subjacent  water  retains  a  good  deal  of  oil  by 
the  intervention  of  the  mucilage  ;  but  by  long  repose  in  a  large  general  cistern,  called 
Venfer,  it  parts  with  it,  and  the  water  is  then  drawn  off  from  the  bottom  by  a  plug- 
hole :  the  oil  which  remains  after  this  is  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  can  be  used  only 
for  factory  purposes. 

The  marc  being  crushed  in  a  mill,  boiled  with  water,  and  expressed,  yields  a  still 
coarser  article. 

All  the  oil  must  be  fined  by  keeping  in  clean  tuns,  in  an  apartment,  heated  to  60 
Tahr.  at  least,  for  twenty  days ;  after  which  it  is  run  off  into  strong  casks,  which 
are  cooled  in  a  cellar,  and  then  sent  into  the  market. 

In  Spain  the  olives  are  pressed  by  conical  iron  rollers  elevated  above  the  stage  or 
floor,  round  which  they  move  on  two  little  margins  to  prevent  the  kernel  being 
injured,  the  oil  from  which  is  said  to  have  an  unpleasant  flavour.  Spanish  olive-oil, 
however,  is  inferior  to  other  kinds,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  time  which  elapses 
between  the  gathering  and  the  grinding  of  the  oMves.  This  is  unavoidable  on  account 
of  the  small  number  of  mills,  which  are  not  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  fruit  to 
be  pressed.  The  olives  are  therefore  allowed  to  lay  in  heaps  to  wait  their  turn,  and 
consequently  often  undergo  decomposition. 

The  machinery  employed  by  the  Neapolitan  peasants  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Gallipoli  oil  is  of  the  rudest  kind.  The  olives  are  allowed  to  drop  from  the  trees 
when  ripe,  when  they  are  picked  up  chiefly  by  women  and  children,  and  carried  to 
the  mill.  The  oil,  when  expressed,  is  sent  in  sheep-  or  goat-skins,  carried  on  mules, 
to  Gallipoli,  where  it  is  allowed  to  clarify  in  cisterns  cut  in  the  rock  on  which  the 
town  is  built.  From  these  it  is  conveyed  in  skins,  to  basins  near  the  sea-shore,  and 
from  these  basins  the  casks  are  filled. 

According  to  Sieuve,  100  lbs.  of  olives  yield  about  32  lbs,  of  oil :  21  of  -which 
come  from  the  pericarp,  4  from  the  seed,  and  7  from  the  woody  matter  of  the  nut. 
That  obtained  from  the  pericarp  is  the  finest. 
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Oil  of  Almonds  is  miinufacturod  by  agiUiting  the  kernels  in  Lags,  so  as  to  separata 
their  brown  skins,  gnnamgthem  in  a  mill,  then  enclosing  thoni  in  baps,  and  soueozinff 
them  strongly  botwcon  a  series  of  oast-iron  plates,  in  a  hydraulic  press ;  without  heat 
at  first,  and  then  between  heated  plates.  The  first  oil  is  the  purest,  and  least  apt  to 
become  rancid.  It  should  bo  refined  by  filtering  through  porous  paper.  Next  to  olive 
oil,  this  species  is  the  most  easy  to  saponify.  Bitter  almonds  being  cheaper  than  the 
sweet  are  used  in  preforenco  for  obtaining  this  oil,  and  they  afford  an  article  fiquallv 
bland,  wholesome,  and  inodorous.  But  a  strongly-scented  oil  may  be  procured,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Planch(^,  by  macerating  the  almonds  in  hot  water,  so  as  to  blanch  them 
then  drying  them  in  a  stove,  and  afterwards  subjecting  them  to  pressure.  The  volatile 
oil  of  almonds  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  marc  or  bitter-almond  cake  alon"-  with 
water. 

Linseed,  Bapcseed,  and  Foppyseed  Oils.~The  seeds  of  these,  and  other  oleiferous 
seeds,  were  formerly  treated  for  the  extraction  of  their  oil,  by  pounding  in  hard  wooden 
mortars  with  pestles  shod  with  iron,  set  in  motion  by  cams  driven  by  a  shaft  turned 
with  horse-  or  water-power;  then  the  triturated  seed  was  put  into  woollen  ba<^s  which 
were  w^apped  up  in  hair-cloths,  and  squeezed  between  upright  wedges  in  press-boxes 
by  the  impulsion  of  vertical  rams  driven  also  by  a  cam  mechanism.  In  the  best  mills 
upon  the  old  construction,  the  cakes  obtained  by  this  first  wedge  pressure,  were  thrown 
upon  the  bed  of  an  edge-mill,  ground  anew,  and  subjected  to  a  second  pressure,  aided 
by  heat  now,  as  in  the  first  case.  These  mortars  and  press-boxes  constitute  what  are 
called  Dutch  mills.    They  are  still  in  use  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent, 

and  are  by  some  persons  thought  pre- 
ferable to  the  hydraulic  presses. 

The  roller-mill  for  merely  bruising 
the  linseed,  &c.,  previous  to  grinding 
it  under  edge-stones  and  to  heating  and 
crushing  it  in  a  Dutch  or  a  hydraulic 
oil-mill,  is  represented  in  fgs.  1567  and 
15C8.  The  iron  shaft,  a,  has  a  winch 
at  each  end,  with  a  heavy  fly-wheel 
upon  the  one  of  them,  when  the  ma- 
chine is  to  be  worked  by  hand.  Upon 
the  opposite  end  is  a  pulley,  with  an 
endless  cord  which  passes  round  a 
pulley  on  the  end  of  the  fluted  roller, 
6,  and  thereby  drives  it.  This  fluted 
roller,  b,  lies  across  the  hopper,  c,  and 
by  its  agitation  causes  the  seeds  to 
descend  equally  through  the  hopper, 
between  the  crushing  rollers,  d,  c. 
Upon  the  shaft,  «,  there  is  also  a  pinion 
which  works  into  two  toothed  wheels 
on  the  shafts  of  the  crushing  cylinders, 
d  and  e,  thus  communicating  to  these 
cylinders  motion  in  opposite  directions. 
./,  g,  are  two  scraper-blades,  which  by 
means  of  the  two  weights,  h,  h,  hang- 
ing upon  levers,  are  pressed  against 
the  surfaces  of  the  cylinders,  and  re- 
move any  seed-cake  from  them.  The 
bruised  seeds  fall  through  the  slit, 
of  the  case,  and  are  received  into  a 
chest  which  stands  upon  the  board,  k. 

Machines  of  this  kind  are  now  usually 
driven  by  steam-power.  Hydraulic 
presses  have  been  of  late  years  intro- 
duced into  many  seed-oil  mills  in  this 
country;  but  it  is  still  a  matter  of 
dispute  whether  they  or  the  old  Dutch 
oil-mill,  with  bags  of  seed  compressed 
between  wedges,  driven  by  cam-stamps, 
be  the  preferable ;  that  is,  afford  the  largest  product  of  oil  with  the  same  expenditure 
of  capital  and  power.  .  , 

This  bruising  of  the  seed  is  merely  a  preparation  for  its  proper  grinding,  under  a 
pair  of  heavy  edge-stones,  of  granite,  from  5  to  7  feet  in  diameter  ;  because  unbruised 
seed  is  apt  to  sliilc  away  before  the  vertical  rolling-wheel,  and  thus  escape  trituration. 
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,    .  4.  ;i  ;n       iSfiQ     n  is  the  water-wheel, 


1569 


fixed  the  runners,  v,  v,  which  traverse  upon  the  bed-stone,  w,  w ;  x,  x,  are  the  curbs 
surrounding  tho  bed-stone,  to  prevent  the  seeds  from  falling  off;  o,  is  the  scraper. 
Mill  A  represents  a  view,  and  mill  n,  a  section  of  the  bed-stono  and  ciu-b.  Some  noop 
the  stones  with  an  iron  rim,  but  others  prefer  the  rough  surface  of  granite,  and  dress 
it  from  time  to  time  with  hammers,  as  it  becomes  irregular.  These  stones  make  from 
30  to  36  revolutions  xipon  their  horizontal  bed  of  masonry  or  iron  in  a  minute.  Tha 
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contre  of  the  Led,  where  it  is  perforated  for  the  pas«aire  of  the  strong  vertical  shaff 
which  turns  the  stones  is  enclosed  by  a  circular  box  of  cast  iron,  firmly  bolted  tZh« 
bed-stouo  a.id  lurnished  with  a  cover.  This  box  serves  to  prevent  any  seeds  or  pwder 
getting  into  the  step  or  socket,  and  obstructing  the  movement.  The  circumference  of 
the  mill-bed  is  formed  of  an  upright  rim  of  oak-plank,  bound  with  iron  There  is  « 
rectangular  notch  loft  in  the  edge  of  the  bod  and  corresponding  part  of  the  rim  which 
IS  usually  closed  with  a  shde-plate,  and  is  opened  only  at  the  end  of  the  operation  to 
let  the  pasty  seed-cake  be  turned  out  by  the  oblique  arm  of  the  bottom  server  Ti^^ 
two  paral  el  stones  which  are  set  near  each  other,  and  travel  round  their  circukr  path 
upon  the  bed,  grind  the  seeds  not  merely  by  their  weight,  of  three  tons  each,  but  also 
by  a  rubbing  motion,  or  attrition;  because  their  periphery  being  not  conical  but 
cylindrical,  by  its  rolling  upon  a  plane  surface,  must  at  every  instant  turn  round  with 
friction  upon  their  resting-points.  Strong  cast-iron  boxes  are  bolted  upon  the  centre 
oi  the  stones,  which  by  means  of  screw  clamps  seize  firmly  the  horizontal  shafts  that 
traverse  and  dnve  them,  by  passing  into  a  slit-groove  the  vertical  turning-shaft  This 
groove  IS  lined  with  strong  plates  of  steel,  which  wear  rapidly  by  the  friction,  aud 
need  to  be  frequently  renewed. 

The  foUoAving  are  drawings  of  the  wedge  or  Dutch  seed-crushing  machines. 
Fig.  1570,  front  elevation  of  the  wedge  seed-crushing  machine,  or  wedge-press  Fia 
1571,  section  in  the  line  x  x  of  fig.  1572.  or- 

1572 


1573 


Fig.  1572,  horizontal  section  iu  the  line  ty,  otfig.  1571. 

A,  A,  upright  guides,  or  framework  of  wood. 

B,  B,  side  guide-rails. 

_  driving  stamper  of  wood,  which  presses  out  the  oil;  c,  spring  stamper,  or  re- 
lieving wedge,  to  permit  the  bag  to  be  taken  out  when  sufficiently  pressed.  E  is  the 
lifting  shaft,  having  rollers,  b,  b,  b,b,fig.  1571,  which  lift  the  stampers  by  the  canif, 
a  a,  fig.  1571.    _f  is  the  shaft  from  tlie  power-engine,  on  which  the  lifters  are  fixed. 

G  is  the  cast-iron  press-box,  in  which  the  bags  of  seed  are  placed  for  pressure  late- 
rally by  the  force  of  the  wedge. 

o,figs.  1569  and  1573  ;  the  spring,  or  relieving  wedge. 

e,  lighter  rail ;  d,  lifting-rope  to  ditto. 

ftf^fy  flooring  overhead. 

g,figs.  1570,  and  1573  ;  the  back  iron,  or  end-plate  minutely  perforated. 

k,  the  horse-hair  bags  (called  hairs), 
containing  the  flannel  bag,  charged  with 
seed ;  i,  the  dam-block ;  m,  the  spring 
wedge. 

Fig.  1572,  A,  upright  guides;  c  and  n, 
spring  and  driving  stampers;  e,  lifting 
roller;  f,  lifting-shaft;  a,  a,  cams  of 
stampers. 

Fig.  1573,  a  view  of  one  set  of  the 
wedge-boxes,  or  presses,  supposing  the 
front  of  them  to  be  removed :  o,  driving 
wedge ;  g,  back  iron  ;  //,  liairs  ;  /,  dam- 
block  ;  k,  spooring  or  oblique  block,  be- 
tween the  two  stampers ;  /,  ditto ;  «, 
ditto  ;  m,  sirring  wedge. 
The  first  pressure  requires  only  a  dozen  blows  of  the  stamper,  after  which  the  pouclies 
are  left  alone  for  a  few  minutes  till  the  oil  has  had  time  to  flow  out;  in  which  in- 
terval the  workmen  prepare  fresh  bags.    The  former  are  then  unlocked,  by  making 
the  stamper  fall  upon  the  loosening  wedge  or  key,  m. 
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The  weight  of  the  stampa'S  is  usuaUy  from  500  to  600  lbs. ;  and  the  height  from 
which  they  faU  upon  the  wedges  is  from  16  to  21  inches. 

Such  a  miU  as  that  now  described  can  produce  a  pressure  f  ^^.^j/f^S 
oipSn  each  cake  of  the  following  dimensions  :-8  inches  in       broader  ^ 
in  the  naiTower,  18  inches  in  the  heiglit ;  altogether  nearly  140  squaie  inches  in 
face  and  about  T  of  an  inch  thick.  T>ni-/i'h 

The  seeds  which  have  been  burst  between  the  rolls  or  n  the 
mills  are  to  be  spread  as  equally  as  possible,  by  a  shovel,  upon  the  circular  path  ot 
S    dge-stones,  Jndin  about  half  an  hour  the  charge  will  be  -"ly^J^^tanted 
mite    This  should  be  put  directly  into  the  press,  when  fine  cold-drawn  oil  is  wanted 
K  in  general  the  paste  is  heated^ efore  being  subjected  to  the  pressure.  ^^^W^^^f 
cake  is  again  thrown  under  the  edge-stones,  and,  after  being  ground  the  second  time, 
idd  bf  exposed  to  a  heat  of  212°  Fahr.,  in  a  proper  pan,  called  a  steam-kettle  be  ore 
being  subiected  to  the  second  and  final  pressure  in  the  woollen  bags  and  hair-cloths 

Fk,  15H  is  a  vertical  section  of  the  steam-kettle  of  Hallette,  and ^.9-  157o  is  a  v  ew 
of  theseed-stirrer.  a,  is  the  wall  of  masonry,  upon  which,  and  the  iron  pillar  b  th^ 
pan  is  supported.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  jacket,  for  admitting  steam  into  the  :nterniecliate 
smce  d^l,  at  its  sides  and  bottom ;  c,  is.the  middle  of  the  pan  in  which  the  shaft  of 
the  stirrer  is  planted  upright,  resting  by  its  lower  end  in  the  step  e  ;  J^f  J^S' 
by  which  the  contents  of  the  pan  maybe  emptied;  ff,is  an  orifice  mto  which  the 
nfouth  of  the  hair  or  worsted  bag  is  inserted,  in  order  to  receive  the  h/^fed  seed,  when 
it  is  turned  out  by  the  rotation  of  the  stirrer  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  plug/ from 
the  discharge  aperture  ;  h,  is  the  steam  induction  pipe  ;  and  i,  the  eduction-pipe,  which 
serves  also  to  run  off  the  condensed  water.  a,  •    .^   ^  „^^a  ;„ 

When,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  the  bruised  seeds  are  sufficiently  heated  in 
the  pans,  the  double  door /is  withdrawn,  and  they  are  received  m  the  bags  below  the 
aperture  c/.  These  bags  are  made  of  strong  twilled  woollen  cloth,  woven  on  purpose. 
Tbey  are  then  wrapped  in  a  hair-cloth,  lined  with  leather. 

The  hych-aulic  oil-press  is  generally  double :  that  is,  it  has  two  vertical  rams  placed 
parallel  to  each  other,  so  that  while  one  side  is  under  pressure,  the  other  side  is  being 
discharged.    The  bags  of  heated  seed-paste  or  meal  are  put  into  cast-iron  cases, 
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which  are  piled  over  each  other  to  the 
number  of"6  or  8,  upon  the  press-sill, 
and  subjected  to  a  force  of  300  or  400 
tons,  by  pumps  worked  with  a  steam- 
engine.  The  first  pump  has  usually  2 
or  2^  inches  diameter  for  a  ram  of  10 
inches,  and  the  second  pump  1  inch. 
Each  side  of  the  press,  in  a  well-going 
establishment,  should  work  38  lbs.  of 
seed-flour  every  5  minutes.  Such  a 
press  will  do  70  quarters  of  linseed  in 
the  days'  work  of  one  week,  with  the 
labour  of  one  man  at  20s.  and  three 
boys  at  5s  each;  and  will  require  a 
12-horse  power  to  work  it  well,  along 
with  the  rolls  and  the  edge-stones. 

The  apparatus  for  heating  the  seeds 
by  naked  fire,  as  used  in  Maudsley  and 
Field's  excellent  seed-crushing  mills,  on 
the  wedge  or  Dutch  plan,  is  represented 
in  thejigs.  1576,  1577,  1578,  and  1579. 

Fig.  1576  is  an  elevation  or  side  view 
of  the  fire-place  of  a  naked  heater ; 
fy.  1577  is  a  plan,  in  the  line  u  tr  of 
Jig.  1676.     Fig.  1678  is  an  elevation 
and  section  parallel  to  the  line  v  v  of 
fig,  1577.    Fig.  1579  is  a  plan  of  the  furnace,  taken  above  the  grate  of  the  fire-place. 
A,  fire-place  shut  at  top  by  the  cast-iron  plate  b  ;  called  the  fire-plate, 
c,  iron  ring-pan,  resting  on  the  plate  b,  for  holding  the  seeds,  which  is  kept  in  its 
place  by  the  pins  or  bolts  a. 

D,  funnels,  Britchcn,  into  which  by  pulling  the  ring-case  c,  by  the  handles  h  h,  the 
seeds  aro  made  to  fall,  from  which  they  pass  into  bags  suspended  to  the  hooks  c. 

i'Jig.  1578,  the  stirrer,  which  prevents  the  seeds  from  being  burned  by  continued 
contact  with  the  hot  plate.  It  is  attached  by  a  turning-joint  to  the  collar  f,  which 
turns  with  the  shaft  o,  and  slides  up  and  down  upon  it.  h,  a  bevel  wheel,  in  gear  with 
the  bevel  wheel  i,  and  giving  motion  to  the  shaft  g. 
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K  {fig.  1676),  a  lever  for  lifting  up  the  agitator  or  stirrer  e.  c,  a  catch  for  holdinc  ud 
the  lover  k,  when  it  has  been  raised  to  a  proper  height. 

A  patent  was  taken  out  in  May  1849,  by  Messrs.  Bessemer  and  Heywood  for  a 
machine  to  bo  used  for  expressing  oils  from  seeds.  Fig.  1680  is  a  drawing  of  it 
The  bod-plato  of  framing,  a,  which  should  be  cast  in  one  piece,  forms,  at  a\  a  cistern 
for  the  reception  of  the  oily  matters  which  fall  therein  as  they  are  expressed.  At  the 
opposite  end  of  the  bed-plate  there  are  formed  projections  a-,  in  which  br.isses  h  are 
littcd,  and  with  the  caps,  c,  form  bearings  for  the  crank-shaft,  d,  to  turn  in.  '  There 


are  also  two  other  projections,  a^  a',  cast  on  to  the  bed-plate,  and  are  provided  with 
caps,  c,  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  caps  of  plummer- blocks.  These  arps  are  for  the 
purpose  of  retaining  firmly  in  its  place  the  pressing-cylinder,  /,  which  should  be 
made  of  tough  gun-metal,  and  of  such  thickness  as  to  be  capable  of  withstanding  a 
considerable  amount  of  internal  pressure.  Within  the  cylinder,/,  is  fitted  a  Hnitig, 
which  consists  of  a  gun-metal  tube,  «,  having  a  spiral  groove,  r,  cut  on  the  outside 
of  it,  and  presenting  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  square-threaded  screw.  At  very 
short  intervals  all  along  the  spiral  groove  there  are  conical  holes,  5,  drilled  through 
the  tube  n,  and  communicating  with  the  interior  of  it.  At  m'  the  inside  of  the  tube  is 
.enlarged,  and  is  provided  with  a  steel  collar,  t.  The  opposite  end  of  the  tube  at  »• 
is  reduced  in  diameter,  and  is  provided  oxtornally  with  a  steel  collar,  «,    A  plain 
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Tlie  steel  collar  t  is  forced  into  the  end  «  ™ Jt^™      .  '  J  ™ssuio  of  the  collar  t. 

into      recess  tad  at^^^^^^^^^^  „f  the  tube. 

The  bag  and  wire  gauze  are  ^^en  wgu  y  ^ 

and  the  collar  ^                           ^y:^i;5,e  put  into  the  pressing- 

seciurely  held  m  their  place  .    The  ^^^^^^J.^^^^^^  next  put  in,  and  brought 

cylinder  as  far  as  the  shoulder,  ff.    A  ^"f^^^  f^^'."  screwed  home,  whereby  the 

into  contact  with  the  collar  «,  and  then  ^^e .  gland,  ^>  i&  sciewea  ^^^^ 

lining  ..is  S;L?nt:f  thenar 

cylinder  is  contracted  at       and  loinis  a  sj^omaei  lor  ^  ^  raattexs 

drilled  mmerous  small  holes^/(  which  communicate  at  various  points  with  the  spiral 
iroove  :n  the  tube  n.    On  the  outside  of  the  pressing-cylinder  there  are  formed  two 
fXr^  f'  /'  which  abut  against  the  projecting  pieces,      and  caps,  e,  and  cause 
he  Sssini^^^^^      to  be  detained  firnily  in  its  place.    When  steam-power  is  to  be 
tnZlTto  Jve  motion  to  the  oil-press,  it  is  preferable  to  have  the  crank  which  is 
Sated  by  the  steam-piston  formed  on  the  end  d\  on  the  crank-shaft  of  tlie  oil-pre  , 
S  placed^at  such  a/ angle  to  the  crank  cZ,  that  when  the  e-nk  d  ^  P^J^S^^^^^ 
plunger  k  to  the  end  of  its  stroke,  the  steam-piston  will  be  at  the  half-stroke 
whereby  the  motive-power  applied  will  be  the  greatest  at  the  time  that  the  pi  ess 
oifers  the  most  resistance  ;  aud  the  steam-piston  also,  when  passing  its  dead  points 
will  have  to  overcome  the  friction  of  the  machinery  only,  as  the  plunger,  /fc,  will  be^in 
tlie  middle  of  its  back-stroke.    When  any  other  motive-power  is  appbed  to  turn  .no 
crank  d,  it  will  be  necessary  to  put  a  fly-wheel  on  the  shaft  d\  as  also  such  cog-wliec^s 
as  will  be  necessary  to  connect  it  with  the  first  mover.    When  this  apparatus  is  to  be 
employed  in  expressing  linseed-oil,  the  seed,  after  having  been  gi-ound  and  treated  m 
the  way  now  commonly  practised,  is  put  into  the  hopper,  and,  motion  being  trans- 
mitted to  the  crank  in  the  manner  before  described,  the  plunger  A  will  commence  a 
reciprocating  movement  in  the  tube  n  of  the  pressing-cylinder.    Each  time  that  it 
recedes  in  the  direction  of  the  crank  it  will  move  from  under  the  opening  in  tlio 
hopper,  and  allow  a  portion  of  the  seed  to  fall  into  the  tube,  while  the  reverse  motion 
of  the  plunger  will  drive  it  towards  the  open  end  of  the  cylinder  its  passage  beiug 
much  retarded  by  the  friction  against  the  sides  of  the  tube-linmg,  but  chiefly  by  the 
contraction  of  the  escape-aperture  tlirough  the  coUar  j,  which  will  produce  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  resistance,  and  consequently  the  plunger  will  have  to  exert  an 
amount  of  pressure  upon  the  seed  in  proportion  as  the  escape-aperture  is  made  larger 
or  smaller    The  collar,     is  made  moveable,  and,  by  withdrawing  the  plunger  entirely 
from  the  tube,  it  can  be  exchanged  at  any  time  for  another  having  a  larger  or  smaller 
opening    The  lining  may  at  any  time  be  removed  from  the  cylinder,  and  the  worn 
parts  removed  when  found  requisite.    The  action  of  the  plunger  is  somewhat  like  that 
of  tlie  plunger  of  an  hydraulic  press-pump,  the  seeds  being  pumped  in  at  one  end 
of  the  pressin'>--cylinder,  and  allowed  to  escape  at  the  other,  while  the  whole  of  tho 
interior  of  the'  pressing-cylinder  that  contains  seed  is  lined  with  hair-cloth  or  other 
suitable  pervious  material,  and,  that  it  may  be  protected  from  injury,  is  covered  with 
wire  gauze  or  finely-perforated  metal.    The  bag  is  thus  completely  defended  from 
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within,  -^vliilo  it  is  supported  at  every  part  by  the  tube  v       fJ,»  -j 
subjoctod  to  very  little  .ear  and  to^^^fo  rislfof  buSng.'   ih^cx°nt«S  " 
through  the  wire  gauze  and  bag,  finds  its  wav  tlirou^h      v.„vf    !•  '• 
spiral  channel  r,  and  from  thence  i    finds  r  tdy  eLss  b^^^^^  J°^^ 
pressing-cylinder,  and,  as  it  falls,  is  reeei^r&E'lf.^f?  Tw^^^^^^^^ 
drawn  by  the  pipe  y.  '         wuicu  it  can  bo 

.»  shown  for  he.uijg  tho  .,ed-<»ke  to  be  Bubjecfed  to  preimftheS  -^b™ 

t,~o^':d^rrss^^^^^^^ 

divide  the  cistern  into  two  separate  compartments,  over  both  of  which  the  pressing 
cybnder  is  to  extend ;  a  strong  wrought-iron  tube  is  to  enter  the  off  end  of  ?ho' 
pressmg-cyhnder,andto  extend  about  half-way  to  the  hopper,  where  it  terminates 
m  a  solid  pointed  end;  this  tube  is  to  occupy  the  centre  of  the  presinS  nd^ 
and  will  consequently  leave  an  annidar  space  around  it,  which  will  be  oLS  by 
the  seed  meal,  or  other  matters  under  operation.  Steam  is  let  into  this  iron  tube 
and  Its  temperature  thereby  raised  to  any  desired  point.  The  end  of  the  tube  which 
extends  beyond  the  pressing-cylinder  is  to  be  securely  attached  to  a  bracket  pro- 
jecting from  the  bed-plate,  so  that  it  may  be  firmly  held  in  its  position,  notwithstand- 
ing the  force  exerted  against  the  pointed  end  of  it.  The  effect  of  this  arrangement 
will  be  that,  as  the  seed  meal  &c.,  fall  into  the  pressing-cylinder,  and  are'lushed 
forward  by  tho  plunger,  they  will  give  out  a  portion  of  their  oil  in  that  stata  known 
as  cold-drawn,  winch  will  fall  into  the  first  compartment  of  the  cistern  a".  The 

further  progress  of  the  meal  along  the  pressing- 
cylinder  will  bring  it  in  contact  with  the  pointed  end 
of  the  heating-tube ;  here  it  will  have  to  dinde 
itself,  and  pass  along  the  annular  space  between 
the  heating-tube  and  the  lining,  and,  being  thus 
spread  into  a  thin  cylindrical  layer  around  the  tube, 
it  will  readily  absorb  heat  therefrom,  when  a 
second  portion  of  oil  will  be  given  out,  and  re- 
ceived by  the  second  compartment  of  the  cistern ; 
and  thus  will  the  operations  of  cold-  and  hot- 
pressing  be  carried  on  simultaneously. 

Bessemer  and  Heywood's  patent  also  mentions 
another  machine  for  the  expression  of  oils  from  the 
seeds,  &c.  by  pressure  in  connection  with  water, 
or  water  rendered  slightly  alkaline.    A  sectional 
drawing  of  it  is  represented  in  fig.  1581.    a  is  a 
cast-iron  cistern,  having  semicircular  ends,  andopen 
on  the  upper  side.    At  one  end  of  it  is  fixed  a 
cylindrical  vessel,  b,  with  hemispherical  ends.  The 
vessel  is  of  considerable  strength,  and  should  be 
capable  of  withstanding  a  pressure  of  5,000  lbs.  to 
,  the  square  inch.    It  is  held  in  an  upright  position 
by  a  flange,  c,  formed  upon  it,  and  extending 
around  one-half  of  its  circumference.    This  flange 
rests  upon  a  similar  one  formed  around  the  upper 
I;  side  of  the  cistern,  a,  and  is  bolted  thereto.  At 
the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  b  is  formed  a  sort  of 
^  basin,  b',  the  edge  of  which  supports  an  arch- 
>  eliaped  piece  of  iron,  d.  At  the  centre  of  the  basin 
'  there  is  an  opening  into  the  vessel,  and  an  hydraulic 
5^  cup-leather,  k,  is  secured  within  the  opening  by 
\  means  of  the  collar,  o.  In  the  bottom  of  the  vessel 
I  B  there  is  also  an  opening,  into  whicli  is  fitted  a 
^  cup-leather,  h,  secured  in  its  place  by  tlio  ring  j, 
wliich  is  firmly  bolted  to  the  vessel  n.   A  strong 
wrought-iron  rod,  k,  extends  from  the  top  of  the  arcli  d,_  down  through  the  vessel  n, 
Jiaving  two  enlargements  or  bosses,  k',      formed  upon  it,  whicii  are  fitted  to  the 
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eup.leathor.    The  .pper  part  of  rod  K 

msses  through  the  boss  d'  and  enters  the  boss  K,  m  ^^iicn  <i^c  ^^^.^^^ 
K  boss,  ^,1s  provided  with  handles,  p  by  «  -^^^^^^^^^  ^^7,ted  into  the 

lowered  when  required,  n  is  a  pipe,  t'^^^^sj /j"^  to  hydraulic  presses, 
vessel  A,  by  a  force-pump,  such  as  is  S^^^^Jl^/^^^^J,^^^^^^^^  be  run  off,  and  the 
s  is  a  cock,  whereby  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  ves  el  b  n  y  ^^^^^^ 
pressure  relieved  when  necessary    T  e  t^o  bosses  zl  ana  b  ^^.^^ 

Whatever  pressure  maybe  ^^e^'te^^  ^^^1^?!^  J^^^V^.f^^^^^  joint 
lower  the  rod  k;  but  such  V^^'^^^^' ^'^'""fJ^J)'^^^^  a  certain 

tight,  and  prevent  the  matters  ^^Jf  P^f  ^^/^^^^^^^^^^ 

quantity  of  oil  or  oleaginous  ^^^"f^,  1^^^^^^^^^^^^  naoro  difficult  to  obtain, 

5n  r  Et^n  ^ST^e  substances  in  which  it  is  con- 

tained,  in  tlie  following  manner:—     _  oil-raess  or  mill,  are  mixed  with 

The  aforesaid  substances  aft^^^^  co^g  ^^^J^^^^^  ^ ^li, J  ^,tter,  as  will 

as  much  warm  ^^ter  or  water  siigntiy  i^P   S  operated  on  in  the  apparatus 

ii^lilPSii 

the  low  oneniuc^  the  contents  of  the  vessel  b  mil  then  flow  out  into  the 
"rn'r,  anrJh:'bo"s  K^  being  again  lowered  so  as  to  close  tl-  lo-r  ape^t.^^^^ 
the  refilling  of  the  vessel  may  take  place  for  another  ^^^i^n  The  pres  u^^^ 
brought  upon  the  mixture  of  oleaginous  matters  and  water  Y^ffro  Jt^ikh  the  S 
contained  to  mix  with  the  water,  and  form  a  milky-lookmg  fluid  from  which  the  oil 
r^ay  be  afterwards  separated  from  the  water,  either  by  repose  in  large  vessels,  or  by 
Taporating  the  water' therefrom  by  heat.  When  the  oA  is  to  -sed  for  so^^^^ 
making,  and  some  other  purposes,  this  combination  of  oil  and  water  may  be  used 
wftS such  separation.  When  seed-oil  is  thus  obtained,  the  ^^^^^^^^^'^'^^^^^^ 
assist  in  combining  these  fluids.  After  the  materials  have  been  drawn  off  fiom  the 
iXrn  A,  and  pasfed  through  a  strainer,  the  solid  Pf  ti-^-V^nn^l^^'n'on 
pressing  in  order  to  displace  the  remaining  portion  of  their  fluid  contents.  In  sonie 
SseJ  it^;vlll  be  found  advantageous  to  boil  up  the  milky-looking  fluid  ^esu  ting  from 
the  operation  last  described,  in  order  to  coagulate  the  albuminous  portions,  and  other- 
wise assist  in  the  purification  of  the  oil.  j  „ic^  rUfFAVPnt 
The  quantities  of  oil  produced  by  the  various  seeds  vary  greatly,  and  also  ditteient 

samples  of  the  same  kind  of  seed.  t  „t  „f  =nr.^ 

The  following  notes  of  Mr.  E.  Woolsey,  and  his  remarks  upon  the  subject  ot  seea- 

crushing,  will  be  valuable : —  „    '  ■,       i      i  .tt^o-^,, 

'  The  chief  point  of  difference  depends  upon  the  quality  of  seed  employee^  4eavy 
seed  will  yield  most  oil;  and  seed  ripened  under  a  hot  sun,  and  where  tlie  flax  is  not 
gathered  too  greeu,  is  the  best.  The  weight  of  linseed  varies  f^o^  ^Slbs.  to  62  lbs 
per  imperial  bushel;  probably  a  very  fair  average  is  49  lbs  or  392  lbs.  per  imperial 
quarter.  I  inspected  one  of  the  seed-crusher's  books,  and  the  average  of  lo  trials  ot 
a  quarter  each  of  different  seeds  in  the  season  averaged  14^  gallons  oi  7*  lbs.  eacn ; 
say,  109  lbs.  of  oil  per  quarter.  The  crusher,  who  uses  only  the  hydi-auhc  press,  and 
one  pressing,  informed  me  that 

Archangel  seed  will  yield  from  .       .       .    15  to  16  gals,  (of  7|  lbs.  each). 

Best  Odessa  18  and  eVen  19 

Good  crushing  seed  ISi       »  " 

Low  seed,  such  as  weighs  48  lbs.  per  bushel      .     13^  „ 

'  The  averao-o  of  the  seed  he  has  worked,  which  he  represents  to  be  of  an  inferior 
quality,  for  the  sake  of  its  cheapness,  yields  14^  gallons  per  quarter.  I  had  som.' 
American  seed  which  weighed  lbs.  per  imperial  bushel,  ground  and  pressed 
under  my  own  observation,  and  it  gave  mo  111  lbs.  of  oil ;  that  is  to  say,  418  lbs.  of 
socd  gave  111  lbs.  of  oil  =  2&,%  per  cent.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  is  a  London  crusher, 
told  me  the  oil  varied  according  to  the  seed  from  14  to  17  gallons  ;  and  when  you  con- 
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bider  tho  relative  value  of  seeds,  and  remember  that  oil  and  cake  from  any  kind  of  seed 
]s  ot  the  same  value,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  yield  is  very  different;  for  example, 

.    62s.  per  quarter. 
.  48s.  to  62s.  „ 
.  62s. 

The  difference  of  4s.  must  be  paid  for  in  the  quantity  of  oil  which  at  38s.  Qd.  per  cwt 
the  then  price  reqiures  about  11^  lbs.  more  oil  expressed  to  pay  for  the  diffeJenct In 
the  market  value  of  the  hnseed.   Another  Londoi  crusher  intbrmed  me  tS  Ea" 

""'^  r^''?.  'J  ^"'^      '''"^'^  to  think  that  that  was  the  ex 

trenio  quantity  that  could  be  expressed  from  any  seed.    The  average  of  kst  Ws 

JXUSSiaU  seed  should  lift  a.bnnh  Id.  trallnria  .  ,.„„,!         ...ii.         °  ^oa,lh 


July  25  1836  [  ^'^^t  India  linseed  worth 
prices  of  seed!  |  odessf '""^  ""'"'"'^  "  ' 


Place 

Engine- 
power 

Hydraulic 
presses 

Stamp- 
ers 

France 

10  horse- 
ower 

1  hydrau- 
lic, 200 
tons 

5  light 
stamp- 
ers 

London 

20  horse- 
power 

1  hydrau- 
lic, 800 
tons 

13  Ught 
stamp- 
ers 

London 

12  horse- 
power, but 
the  engine 
is  used  also 
for  other 
"work 

none 

9  Ught 
stamp- 
ers 

HuU  . 
Ditto  . 

18  horsG- 
engine,  old 
construc- 
tion 

22  horse, 
engine 

none 
none 

1 

3  very 
heavy 
stamp- 
ers 
6  very 
heavy 
stamp- 
ers 

EoUers 

Edge- 
stones 

Kettles 

1  pair 

1  pr.  edge- 

5  table  kettles 

rolls 

stones 

small  size 
heated  by 

1  pair 

steam 

2  pr.  edge- 

8  table  kettles 

rolls 

stones 

small  size 
heated  by 
fire 

2  pair 

2  pr.  edge- 

4  table  kettles 

rolls. 

stones, 
used  also 

small  size 

used 

heated  by 

also  for 

for  other 

fire 

other 

purposes 

pur- 

poses 

1  pair 

1  pr.  edge- 

3  double  case 

rolls 

stoues 

large  size 
steam 

2  pair 

kettles 

2  pr.  edge- 

G  double  case 

roUs 

stones 

large  size 

steam 

kettles 

Work  done, 
reduced  to  an 
hour 


1  English 
quarter  per 
working 
hour 

2  English 
quartere 
per  work- 
ing hour 
EngUsh 
quarter  per 
working 
hour 


11  English 
quarter  per 
working 
hour 

Not  known 


Number 
of  pres- 
sings 


2  pres- 
sings. 

2  ditto. 


2  ditto. 


1  ditto. 


1  ditto. 


'  Rape-seed— l\ia,\Q  not  turned  my  attention  to  the  quantity  of  oil  extracted  from 
this  seed  ;  but  a  French  crusher  (M.  Geremboret),  on  whom,  I  think,  one  may  place 
considerable  dependence,  told  me,  that 

3i  lbs.  of  best  Cambray  rape-seed  yielded  .       .    1  lb.  of  oil. 
3f     „     common  rape-seed      .       .       .       .    1  „ 
^4      j>         >.      poppy-seed    .       .       .       .    1  „ 

'  Rape-seed  yields  from  52  lbs.  to  56  lbs.  per  imperial  bushel.' 

The  following  Table  shows  the  quantity  of  oils  obtained  from  some  seeds,  fruits,  &c. :— 


100  parts  of  each 

Oil  per  cent. 

100  parts  of  each 

Oil  per  cent. 

"Walnuts  .... 

40  to  70 

Wild  mustard  seed  . 

30 

Castor-oil  seeds . 

62 

Camelina  seed  .  . 

28 

Hazel  nuts 

60 

Weld  seed .... 

29  to  36 

Garden  cress  seed 

56  to  58 

Gourd  seed 

25 

Sweet  almonds  . 

40  to  54 

Lemon  seed 

25 

Bitter  almonds  . 

28  to  46 

Onocardium    acantlie,  or 

Poppy  seeds 

56  to  63 

bear's  foot 

25 

Oily  radish  seed 

50 

Hemp  seed 

14  to  25 

Sesamum  (jugoline)  . 

60 

Linseed  .... 

11  to  22 

Lime-tree  seeds . 

48 

Black  mustard  seed  . 

15 

Cabbage  seed  . 

3b  to  39 

Beech  mast 

15  to  17 

White  mustard  . 

36  to  38 

Sunflower  seeds . 

15 

Rape,  cole  wort,  and  Swedish 

Stramonium,  or  thornapple, 

turnip  seeds  . 

83-5 

seeds     .       .       .  • 

15 

Plum  kernels 

33-3 

Grape-stones 

14  to  22 

Colza  seed .... 

30  to  40 

Horse-chestnuts 

1-2  to  8 

Rape  seed .... 

30  to  36 

St.  Julian  plum . 

18 

Euphorbium  (spurge  seed) 

30 
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TO  obtain  the  above  proportions  of  oil,  tjofu^^^^^^^ 
aepvived  of  their  pods,  coats  or  ^^f/.^^^^^^^^^  they  generally  contain 

Purijication  of  OUs.-As  the  oils  are  ol^t^i^^^/' "'^i,™  i^^^^^^      ^^y^i  requ.ro 
some  albuminous  and  mucilaginous  patter,  and  some  other  i^^^^  ^ 

The  removed  in  order  to  til  s ^e^ 

Several  processes  have  been  proposed  for  this  puipose,  uuu 

is  that  known  as  Thenard's  process.  .  „„n.i.r      rlio  oils  it  is  found  that, 

llthough  concentrated  sidphuric  acid  ^J'^^S        ^^^^^        ^        ities  first, 

^hen  added  only  in  smaU  quantities,  it  fttaeU  principally  ^^^^^^.^  ^.ii  to 

Th^nard's  process        J^'^  ^^^^^^^  agitation.  To 

the  oil,  previously  heated  to  100  ' '"^J  J^^^^'^'^j^^j.gl  fixed  on  an  axis  and  kept  re- 
effect  this  the  process  maybe  ^^^^  ^^s  axis  a 
volving,  or  in  a  barrel  whicli  is  tself  ^^JJ^/^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^hich'is  known  by  the  oil, 
moveable  fan.  After  the  action  of  tli^ J^f^J  '  flocculent  matter  in  sus- 
after  24  hours'  rest,  appearing  as  a  clear  hquid,  ioWi°»  ^bout  two- 
pension,  there  is  added  to  it  a  ^^^^^i  y  °f  wate^^^^^^^^  appearance, 
thirds  of  the  oil ;  this  mixture  is  "^^ll  Xvs  the  clarified  oil  will  rise  to  the 
It  is  then  allowed  to  settle,  when,  ^^^^  bottom  of  the  acid  liquid, 
surface,  while  the  flocculent  ma  ter  ^^^^^J^  ^f^^  l^.Tei  to  make  it  perfectly  clear. 
The  oil  may  then  be  drawn  ofi^but  reqii  res  to  De                    ^^^.^^^^  It  is 

being  stopped  with  cotton.  -.-.iir^fipation  of  oils ;  some  passing  hot 

about  100  gallons  of  oil,  and  for  this  quantity  Jie  uses  mixture  is 

which  he  dilutes  previously  .nth  an  «<l^f  .^^^-^^/j^t  the  oil  be'ng  well  stirred 
added  to  the  oil,  placed  in  a  suitable  vessel,    /^ree  part  J  the  ou^^  g 
for  about  an  hour  between  each  addition.    It  is  then  \tirrea  ioi  acted  on 

this  tap  is  generally  tiu'bid,  and  is  clarified  by  subsidence,  or  mixed  with  the  next 

'tmetfmt'an  infusion  of  nut-galls  is  used  to  sepax.te  t^e  Xnties.^^^^ 
acid  contained  in  which  renders  the  impurities  less  soluble ;  ^be^^J",'"^?  .l^'^ii^ei  S 
with  the  oil  by  agitation,  and,  after  separating  _  the  two  liqmds^^  the  oil  s  depr  vec^^^^ 
any  tannic  acid  it  may  have  retained,  by  treating  it  with  ?;^;ta        lead  or ^^^^^^ 
of  zinc.   When  the  oil  is  to  be  used  for  machinery  it  must  be  dried  by  treatment  wim 
freshly-calcined  sulphate  of  lime,  or  carbonate  of  soda. 

General  Kemabks  on  the  Non-dkying  Oils. 
Olive  Oil  -Pew  vegetables  have  been  so  repeatedly  noticed  and  so  enthusiastically 
described  by  the  ancient  writers  as  the  olive  tree.  .  The  preserved  or  P}cEed  ohv  s 

S  The  gre-'  ^^^P"^^*^  f  'Y^  '^Tlft  ^hexJ'fre  sever" 

water  and  then  preserved  in  an  aromatisod  solution  of  salt.    There  are  several 

varieties  met  with  in  commerce,  but  the  most  common  are  the  srnaU  French  ov  Provence 

Tve  ZTe  large  Spanish  olive.    When  ripe  the  fruit  abounds  m  a  bland  fixed  oil, 

whTchh  an  unctuous  fluid,  of  a  pale  yellow  or  greenish  yellow  colour,  with  scarcely 

InTsmdl  Ld  a  bland  and  mild  taste.    In  cold  weather  t  deposits  white  fatty  globules 

(a  combination  of  oleine  and  margarine).    Pure  olive  oil  has  less  tendency  to  become 

rancid  than  most  other  fixed  oils,  but  the  second  qualities  rapidly  become  rancid. 

owing  probably  to  some  foreign  matters.    It  is  not  a  dijmg  oil,  and  is  less  apt  to 

thicken  bv  exposure  to  the  air,  and  for  this  reason  is  preferred  for  greasing  delicate 

machinery  and  clock-work.   Brande  described  a  process  for  preparing  it  fur  those 
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latter  purposes.  Tho  oil  is  subjected  to  cold,  when  it  principally  solidifies-  tha 
portion  however  which  still  remains  liquid  is  poured  off  from  the  solid  portion  A 
piece  of  sheet-lead,  or  some  shot,  are  then  placed  in  it,  and  it  is  exposed  in  a  cork^ 
phial  to  the  action  of  sunshine.  A  white  matter  gradually  separates,  after  wliicli  tS 
oil  becomes  clear  and  colourless,  uud  is  fit  for  use.  Some  oil  prepared  by  this  nre 
cess  kept  Its  consistence  very  well  for  four  or  five  years  while  in  -i  stoppered  bottle" 
but  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  it  begun  to  thicken,  and  did  not  answer  so  well 
to  tTe'ai?^'        ^'      watchmaker  who  tried  it,  from  its  appearance  before  exposure 

The  principal  object  in  the  process  appears  to  be  to  get  as  pure  oleine  as  possible 
but  the  purer  the  oleino  the  more  likely  is  it  to  become  thick.  According  to 
ilerwycii,  oleine  of  singular  beauty  may  be  obtained  by  mixing  two  parts  of  olive  oil 
wit  1  one  part  of  caustic  soda-lye,  and  macerating  the  mixture  for  twenty-four  honn 
witli  trequent  agitation.  Weak  alcohol  must  then  bo  poured  into  it,  to  dissolve  the 
margarine  soap,  whereby  the  oleine,  which  remains  unsaponified,  is  separated,  and 
floats^  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  This  being  drawn  off;  a  fresh  quantity  of  spirit  is 
added,  till  the_  separation  of  the  oleine  be  complete. 

It  has  a  slightly  yellowish  tint,  which  may  be  removed  by  digesting  with  a  little 
animal  _  charcoal  in  a  warm  place  for  twenty-four  hours.  Ey  subsequent  filtration 
the  oleine  is  obtained  limpid  and  colourless,  and  of  such  quality  that  it  does  not 
thicken  with  the  greatest  cold,  nor  does  it  affect  either  iron  or  copper  instruments 
immersed  in  it.  There  are  four  different  kinds  of  olive  oil  known  in  the  districts 
where  It  is  prepared:—!.  Virgin  oil;  2.  Ordinary  o\\  {huile  ordinaire) ;  3,  Oil  of  the 
mjernal  regions  (Jiuile  d'enfer) ;  4.  Oil  prepared  hy  fermentation. 

1.  Virgin  oil.— In  the  district  Montpellier  they  apply  the  term  virgin  oil  to  that 
which  spontaneously  separates  from  the  paste  of  crushed  olives.  This  oil  is  not  met 
with  in  commerce,  being  all  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  either  as  an 
emollient  remedy,  or  for  oiling  the  works  of  watches.  In  the  district  of  Aix  they 
give  the  name  virgin  oil  to  that  which  is  first  obtained  from  the  olives  ground  to  a 
paste  in  a  mill,  and  submitted  to  a  slight  pressure  two  or  three  days  after  collecting 
the  fruit.  Thus,  there  is  no  virgin  oil  brought  from  Montpellier,  but  a  good  deal  of 
it  is  brought  from  Aix. 

2.  Ordinary  oil. — In  the  district  of  Montpellier,  this  oil  is  prepared  by  pressing  the 
olives,  previously  crushed  and  mixed  with  boiling  water.  At  Aix,  the  ordinary  oil  is 
made  from  the  olives  which  have  been  used  for  obtaining  the  virgin  oil.  The  paste, 
which  has  been  previously  pressed,  is  broken  up,  a  certain  quantity  of  boiling  water 
is  poured  over  it,  and  it  is  then  again  submitted  to  the  press.  By  this  second  ex- 
pression, in  which  more  pressure  is  applied  than  in  the  previous  one,  an  oil  is  ob- 
tained somewhat  inferior  in  quality  to  the  virgin  oil.  The  oil  is  separated  from  the 
water  in  a  few  hours  after  the  operation. 

3.  Oil  of  the  infernal  regions  (huile  d'enfer). — The  water  which  has  been  employed 
in  the  preceding  operation  is,  in  some  districts,  conducted  into  large  reservoirs, 
called  the  infernal  regions,  where  it  is  left  for  many  days.  During  this  period,  any 
oil  that  might  have  remained  mixed  with  the  water  separates,  and  collects  on  the 
surface.  This  oil  being  very  inferior  in  quality,  is  only  fit  for  burning  in  lamps,  for 
which  it  answers  very  well.    It  is  sometimes  called  lamp  oil. 

4.  Fermented  oil  {huile  fermentee). — This  is  obtained  in  the  two  above-named  dis- 
tricts, by  leaving  the  fresh  olives  in  heaps  for  some  time,  and  pouring  boiling  water 
over  them  before  pressing  the  oil.  But  this  method  is  very  seldom  put  in  practice, 
for  the  olives  during  the  fermentation  lose  their  peculiar  flavour,  become  much 
heated,  and  acquire  a  musty  taste,  which  is  communicated  to  the  oil. 

The  fruity  flavour  of  the  oil  depends  tipon  the  quality  of  the  olives  from  which  it 
has  been  pressed,  and  not  upon  the  method  adopted  in  its  preparation. 

When  olive  oil  is  mixed  with  nitrous  acid  or  nitrate  of  mercury,  it  solidifies  after 
some  time,  and  forms  a  solid  fat,  of  a  liglit  yellow  colour,  which  is  called  elaidine.  It 
is  the  oleine  of  the  oil  that  is  affected,  and  appears  to  undergo  a  moleciUar  change,  for 
the  elaidine  is  said  to  have  the  same  ultimate  composition  as  oleine  itself. 

Olive  oil  is  used  as  food  and  in  salads,  hence  it  is  often  called  salad  oil. 

Oil  of  Almonds. — The  tree  {Amygdalus  communis)  which  yields  the  almond  is  a 
native  of  Sjnria  and  Barbai*y,  but  is  now  abundant  throughout  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  grows  even  in  England,  though  here  the  fruit  seldom  ripens.  The  oil  is  ob- 
tained by  expression  from  the  bitter  or  sweet  almonds,  but  most  generally  from  the 
former,  from  the  fact  of  their  being  cheaper,  and  the  residual  cake  being  more 
valuable,  yielding  by  distillation  with  water  the  essential  oil  of  ahmnds ;  when  the 
presence  of  water  is  carefully  avoided,  the  oil  obtained  from  them  is  quite  as  good  as 
that  obtained  from  the  sweet  almonds ;  but  when  water  is  present  with  the  almonds, 
as  would  be  the  case  if  they  were  deprived  cf  their  skins  by  maceration  in  water,  the 
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oU  Wcl  possess  a  more  or  loss  acrid  taste.  The  average  P^'od^^^/^^f  /J^^*^  t 
?romT  Jt.  of  almonds  {Pereira).  When  recently  expressed  it  ^'^'^^LK 
res^and  filtration  becomes  perfectly  transparent.  It  possesses  gen^^/^lly  ^  f  f  l 
vo  bw  olonr,  ..hich  becomes  considerably  paler  by  exposure  to  ^^^f/^^"  j/^Vol  ve 
S  bland  taste,  and  little  or  no  odonr.  It  is  less  easily  congealed  by  cold  than  olive 
o  It  speedily  becomes  rancid,  and  should  be  kept  m  well-stoppered  bottles  it  s 
ible  i.  25  pis  of  cold  alcoliol,  and  in  6  parts  of  boiling  alcohol,  and  ^BxeB  in  al 
Soportioi^s  with  ether.  It  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  ohve  oi  m  medicine  &c 
Ft  is  nutritious,  but  difficiUt  of  digestion  ;  it  is  often  used  mixed  with  gum  or  yolk-of- 

'^AlmonV^Unometimes  adulterated  with  olive  oil,  poppy,  and  teel  oil ;  and  some 
commercial  samples  of  oil  seem  to  be  only  olive,  mixed  with  a  ittle  almond  oil. 

^  Oil  or  Oil  of  Sesaviim.-The  seeds  which  yield  this  oil  are  obtained  from  the 
Semmm  orientale,ind  are  much  esteemed  in  South  Carolina,  where  they  are  called 
ai  y  grL,  and  are  made  into  soups  and  puddings,  like  rice.  The  fresh  seeds  yield  a 
warn  puBgent  oil,  which  loses  its  pungency  after  a  year  or  two,  and  is  then  used  for 
salad:  it  is  often  mixed  with  olive  oil  for  soaps,  &c.       .     ,       ^,         i     ^      i  f 

0  V  Bchen  or  Ben.-This  oil  is  obtained  by  expression  from  the  seeds  of  a  plant 
indigenous  to  Arabia  and  Syria  and  cu  Wed  in  the  West  Indies. 

neech  Oil  —The  nut  of  the  Fagus  sylvatica  yields  two  kinds  of  oil,  one  a  turbid  oil, 
and  the  oth;r  a  clear  oil,  slightly  yellow,  and  very  thick ;  it  is  used  in  France  in 
cooking,  also  for  illuminating  purposes;  and  the  poor  of  Silesia  use  it  instead  of 

^"^mof  Mustarcl—The  seeds  of  the  white  mustard  {Sinapis  alba)  yield  about  36  per 
cent,  of  a  yellow  fatty  oil,  that  does  not  solidify  by  cold.  The  seeds  of  the  Sinajiis 
nigra  yield  about  18  per  cent,  of  a  similar  oil.  _ 

Bape-seed  Oil  is  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  various  kinds  of  Brassica  ;  the  seeds 
are  used  when  quite  dry,  being  often  submitted  to  heat  to  coagulate  the  albumen. 
The  oil  requires  considerable  purification  before  it  is  fit  for  use.  There  are  various 
methods  of  purifying  the  oil.  Thenard's  process,  before  mentioned,  serves  well ;  i)r. 
Eudolph  Wagner  found  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  an  advantageous  substitute  lor 
Bulphiiric  acid  in  the  clarification  of  the  oil ;  Deutsch  recommends  subjecting  the  oil 
to  heat  until  it  begins  to  decompose,  and  then  keeping  it  m  a- gentle  state  of  ebiillition 
for  a  few  hours  ;  a  scum  forms  and  separates,  and,  after  a  few  days'  rest,  the  oil  is  fit 
for  use.  Warburton  agitates  the  oil  with  a  certain  quantity  of  a  solution  of  caustic 
Boda  which  dissolves  the  impurities ;  these  separating  with  the  small  quantity  of 
soap  formed,  the  oil  is  afterwards  washed  with  water.  English  rape-seed  yields  the 
best  oil ;  it  is  used  for  illuminating,  for  the  manufacture  of  soap,  for  oilmg  woollen 
stuffs  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  in  the  preparation  of  leather,  and  for  lubricating 

machinery.  ■,   jy  ^     rm  i 

Butter  of  Cacao  is  prepared  from  the  cacao-nut,  the  seed  of  the  Theobroma  cacao. 
Plum-kernel  Oil— An  oil  expressed  from  the  kernel  of  the  Pnmus  domestica,  re- 
sembling the  oil  of  sweet  almonds. 

Tlie  Cocoa-nut  oil  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  the  kernel  of  the  niit  of  the  Cocos 
nucifm-a,  &c.  It  is  a  wliite  solid,  possessing  a  peculiar  odour  and  a  mild  taste._  It  is 
composed  principally  of  a  peculiar  fat,  cocinine,  and  a  small  quantity  of  oleine ;  it 
speedily  becomes  rancid.  It  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  candles  and  soap ; 
it  makes  a  good  marine  soap  that  will  lather  with  sea-water  ;  in  Ceylon  it  is  used  as 
a  pomatum.  There  is  another  oil  expressed  from  the  bark  of  the  same  trees,  and  used 
by  the  Cingalese  as  an  ointment  in  cutaneous  diseases. 

Laurel  Oil,  known  also  as  oil  of  Bag,  is  obtained  from  the  berries  of  the  Latmcs 
nobilis.    See  Lal'Rei  Oil. 

Ground-Nut  OiZ.— This  is  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  the  ground-nut  plant  {AracMs 
hypogtea).  According  to  Dr.  Buchner  this  plant  belongs  to  the  Leguminosm,  and  the 
fruit  is  a  netted  yellowish-grey  pod,  of  from  1  to  3  inches  long,  and  4  to  9  lines 
thick,  in  which  are  contained  two  or  three  brownish-red  ovate  seeds,  of  the  size  of 
a  small  hazel-nut.  Their  parenchyma  is  white,  very  nutritious  and  oily ;  on  which 
account  the  AracMs,  which  is  indigenous  to  the  tropical  parts  of  America,  has  been 
transplanted  to  Asia  and  Africa,  and  oven  to  the  south  of  Europe,  and  is  in  that 
climate  frequently  cultivated  and  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  the  oil.  The  oily 
seeds  possess  a  sweet  taste,  somewhat  like  that  of  haricot  beans,  and  are  used  in 
tropical  climates  partly  raw,  and  partly  prepared  into  a  sort  of  chocolate,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  equal  to  that  prepared  from  cacao._  The  oil  is  employed  for  the  same 
purposes  as  olive  oil.  It  is  of  a  somewhat  greenish  colom- ;  and  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  0-9163  at  60°  Eahr. 
Colza  Oil.    See  Colza. 

Piney  Tallow, — This  is  prepared  from  the  fruit  of  the  Valeria  Indica,  a  tree  which 
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grows  in  Maliibar,  It  is  obtained  by  boiling  tl;o  fruit  with  water,  and  coUeclinff  Um 
fat  whicli  rises  to  tlio  surfoco.  It  is  white,  greasy  to  tlio  touch,  and  of  an  agreeable 
odour.  Its  fusiiig-point  is  at  about  95°  ;  its  specific  gravity  at  69°  is  0-926,  and  at 
90°,  ()-896j.  It  answers  well  for  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  candles;  but 'is  little 
known  in  this  country. 

S2nncUe-free  Oil.— Tho  oil  of  the  spindle-tree  (Euonymus  Europaus),  is  yellowish 
rather  thick,  with  tho  odour  of  colza  oil,  of  a  bitter  and  acrid  taste.    It  is  solid  at 
6°  I'^alir. 

Butter  of  Nutmegs.— Dih  is  conimonly  known  in  the  shops  as  expressed  oil  of  mace 
and  is  prepared  by  beating  tho  nutmegs  to  a  paste,  placing  them  in  a  bag  and  ex^ 
posing  them  to  steam,  and  afterwards  pressing  between  heated  plates.  It  is  imported 
in  oblong  cakes  (covered  by  some  leaves),  which  have  tho  shape  of  common  bricks, 
only  snialler.  It  is  of  an  orange  colour,  firm  consistence,  fragrant  odour,  like  that  of 
nutmegs.  The  genuine  article  may  be  known  by  being  soluble  in  four  times  its 
weight  of  boiling  alcohol,  or  half  that  quantity  of  boiling  ether.  Its  principal  use  is 
in  medicine.   It  must  not  be  confounded  with  essential  oil  of  mace. 

The  Dhying  Oixs. 

Linseed  Oil. — The  oil  is  obtained  by  expression  from  the  seeds  of  the  common 
flax  {Linum  usitatissimum),  either  with  or  without  the  aid  of  heat ;  the  latter,  being 
known  as  cold-drawn  linseed  oil,  is  better  than  that  expressed  by  heat. 

Linseed  oil  is  easily  saponified,  yielding  a  mixture  of  oleate  and  margarato  of  tho 
alkali,  and  a  large  quantity  of  glycerine. 

It  is  acted  on  rapidly  by  nitric  acid,  producing  margaric  acid,  pimelic  acid,  and 
some  oxalic  acid. 

Chlorine  and  bromine  act  on  it,  yielding  thick,  coloured  products :  when  linseed 
oil  is  heated  in  a  retort  it  gives  off,  before  entering  into  ebullition,  large  quantities 
of  white  vapoitts,  which  condense  to  a  limpid,  colourless  oil,  possessing  the  odour  of 
new  bread.  As  soon  as  the  ebullition  commences  these  vapours  cease ;  the  oil  froths 
up,  and  at  length  there  is  left  a  thick  gelatinous  residue,  very  much  resembling  caout- 
chouc. 

The  principal  use  of  linseed  oil  is  in  making  paints  and  varnishes.  It  attracts 
oxygen  rapidly  from  the  air  and  solidifies,  and  this  property  is  what  renders  it  so 
valuable  for  these  purposes  :  it  is  the  most  useful  of  all  the  drjnng  oils.  The  small 
quantities  of  vegetable-albumen  and  miicilage  which  the  oil  naturally  contains  appear, 
according  to  Liebig,  to  impair  to  a  certain  extent  its  drying  qualities,  and  the  real 
object  which  is  obtained  by  boiling  these  oils  with  litharge,  or  acetate  of  lead  and 
litharge,  is  the  removal  of  these  substances  ;  the  oil  then  being  brought  more  directly 
in  contact  -with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  dries  up  more  rapidly.  It  was  pre- 
viously thought  that  some  of  the  litharge  was  reduced  to  metallic  lead,  oxidising  at 
the  same  time  some  of  the  linoleine  ;  but  Liebig's  opinion  seems  to  be  more  likely  to 
be  correct.  The  boiling  of  the  oil  requires  some  little  care.  A  few  hundredths  of 
litharge  is  added  to  the  oil,  or  some  use  acetate  of  lead  and  litharge,  and,  as  before 
stated  about  an  eighth  part  of  resin  ;  this  is  boiled  with  the  oil,  the  scum  removed  as 
it  forms  and.  when  the  oil  has  acquired  a  reddish  coloui",  the  source  of  heat  is  re- 
moved, and  the  oil  allowed  to  clarify  by  repose.  Liebig  thinks  heat  is  not  necessary, 
and  his  process  for  treating  the  drying  oils,  in  order  to  increase  their  siccative  pro- 
perties, has  already  been  mentioned.  According  to  MM.  E.  Barruel  and  Jean,  the 
resinifl'cation  of  the  drying  oils  may  be  eiFected  by  the  smallest  quantities  of  certain 
substances,  which  would  act  in  the  manner  of  ferments.  The  borate  of  manganese 
acts  in  this  way  ;  a  thousandth  part  of  this  salt  being  sufficient  to  determine  the  rapid 
desiccation  of  these  oils.  .  .  ,     -o  .     ,         ■  i 

Linseed  oil  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  printers  ink.  Being  heated  in  a  vessel 
until  it  takes  fire,  it  is  allowed  to  burn  some  time,  then  it  is  tightly  covered ;  and 
subsequently  mixed  with  about  one-sixth  of  its  weight  of  lamp-black. 

The  thin,  gummed  silks  receive  the  last  of  their  many  layers  with  boiled  Imsced- 
oil  •  it  is  also  used  for  leather-varnishes  and  for  oil-cloths. 

The  residue,  after  the  expression  of  tho  oil  from  the  seeds,  is  called  oil-cakc,  and  is 
sold  for  feeding  cattle  ;  that  obtained  from  the  English  linseed  is  the  best. 

Walmit  Oil  —This  is  obtained  by  expression  from  tho  ordinary  walnuts  deprived 
previously  of  their  skin,  which  are  tho  produce  of  a  tree  {Jughvis  regia)  which  is  a 
native  of  Persia,  but  cultivated  in  this  country  for  the  sake  of  tlio  nuts. 

When  recently  prepared  it  is  of  a  greenish  colour  but  by  .age  becoin^es  a  palo 
vellow  According  to  M.  Saussure  its  specific  gravity  at  .)3  6  I'ahr  is  0  928.J, 
?.nd  ;^-2ot°  Fnhr.,°0-871.  It  has  no  odour  but  an  agreeable  taste  At  5°  Fahr. 
it  thickens,  and  at  17'0°  Fahr.  it  forms  a  whitish  mass.    Ihe  nuts  yield  about  50 
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s^piL^;^  S      iSef  :oS^ 

ft  Ba.a^.a.-T.i.  i«  .*a,M         the  seed,  ot  *e  -^». 

it  solidifies       This  is  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  the  common  poppy  (Pap«^^er 

l^ppj/  Oil— ihis  as  expiebseu  i  England,    It  is  cultivated  m  very 

,or«»i/«r«m  ,  whiph  gro^s  jdd  2?  Pff  «j^jf  ^^^^^^  ^     t_  for  the  sake  of  the 

large  quant.ties      H-do«t^  It rcubh^atedTn' Europe  for  the  cap- 

ZT:Sl  t7^ln  medicSe.  a?d' tr  the  oil  extracted  from  the  seeds.  The  oil 
suies, -whicli  aie  ubeu  m  mo  v     ,  ^hjch  do  not  possess  any  of  the  narcotic 

;^r;rA^^^^^^ 

It  is  used  sometimes  for  burning ;  and.  after  treatment  ^vith  litharge  or  subacetate 

of  the  common  hemp  iCannMs  sativa)  y^^^^^^  by  expres- 
•  1 4  Vo  1 5  ier  cent  of  their  weight  of  a  fixed  oil.    It  is  obtained  principally 

Bion,  of  the  plant  are  Persia,  Caucasus,  and  hills  in  the 

from  Russia  but      native  place  ^ 

"°  inland  laSus  but  possesTng  none  of  the  narcotic  properties  of  the  plant 
¥h  V  fre  ^mployeTr'^^^^^^^^^^^  cage-birds,  and  it  has  been  stated  that  the  plunjage  of 
Ir  L  birds.  S  the  bullfinch  and  goldfinch,  becomes  changed  to  black  by  tha  pro- 
Wed  use  of  this  seed.  When  fresh  this  oil  is  greenish,  but  becomes  yel  W^by  age  ; 
S  a  d  sfgr^^^^^^^  odour,  and  insipid  taste.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  ^nummating- 
it,  nds    uiBag  A^\'„  oil  ifc  forms  a  thick  varnish,  and  thus  clogs  the  wick ; 

ai?o  ?n  Sng^sol         ^  paints.    When  boiled  with  litharge  or  sub- 

cent  of  a  limpid  oil.  having  a  clear  yellow  colour.  It  has  an  agreeable  odour,  and 
mawkish  taste!  Its  specific  gravity  at  60°  is  0-9263  ;  at  9°  Fahr.  it  becomes  solid. 
S  il  sometimes  employed  as  food,  as  well  as  for  illuminating-purposes,  and  for  making 

^°7'asior  Oil.— The  castor-oil  plant  has  been  known  from  the  remotest  ages,  Caillaud 
found  the  seeds  of  it  in  some  Egyptian  sarcophagi,  supposed  to  have  been  at  least 
4  000  Years  old.  Some  people  imagine  it  is  the  same  plant  that  is  called  the  gourd 
in  Scripture.  It  was  called  icp6ru^v  by  the  Greeks,  and  rwinus  by  the  Romans.  It  is 
a  native  of  India,  where  it  sometimes  grows  to  a  considerable  size,  and  lives  several 
years.  There  appear  to  be  several  species  of  the  Bicinus  ;  the  oflacmal  is  the  Bmnus 
communis,  or  Palma  Christ L  v     j  i 

The  seeds  are  oval,  somewhat  compressed,  about  4  lines  long.  3  lines  broad,  and 
14  line  thick  ;  externally  they  are  pale  grey,  but  marbled  with  yeUowish-brown  spots 

and  stripes,  ,   ,  .      ,    ,  ...       ...  , 

The  oil  may  be  obtained  from  the  seeds  by  expression,  by  boiling  with  water,  or 
by  the  agency  of  alcohol.  Nearly  all  that  is  consumed  in  England  is  obtained  by 
expression.    See  Castor  Oil,  ,     •  -i 

Castor  oil  is  said  to  bo  adulterated  sometimes  with  croton  oil,  to  increase  its 
activitv.  this  is  a  dangerous  sophistication;  it  is  also  mixed  with  some  _  cheap  fixed 
oils.  The  latter  adulteration  has  been  said  to  be  detected  by  the  sokibility  of  castor 
oil  in  alcohol ;  but,  unfortunately,  castor  oil  may  contain  as  much  as  33  per  cent,  of 
another  fixed  oil,  and  yet  be  soluble  in  its  own  volume  of  alcohol  (Pereira),  tins  oil 
possessing  the  property  of  rendering  other  oils  soluble  m  spirit.  _ 

Grapc-seed  Oil.— The  grape-stones  {Fitis  vinifera)  yield  about  11  per  cent,  of  their 
weight  of  a  fixed  oil,  which  is,  when  fresh,  of  a  clear  yellow  colour,_  but  becomes 
brown  by  age.  It  has  an  insipid  taste,  and  little  or  no  odour.  Its  specific  gravity  at 
60°  Fahr  is  0-9202  ;  at  3°  Fahr.  it  becomes  solid.  It  is  not  of  much  value  for  illumi- 
nating purposes  ;  but  in  some  southern  localities  it  is  used  for  food. 

Oil  of  the  Fine  and  Fir  trees— In  the  Black  Forest,  in  Germany,  an  oil  is  extracted 
from  the  cleaned  seeds  of  the  Fimis  picea  and  P.  abies.  It  is  limpid,  of  a  golden- 
yellow  colour,  and  resembles  in  smell  and  taste  the  oil  of  turpentine.  Its  specific 
gravity  at  60°  Fahr.  is  0'93 ;  it  only  congeals  at  -22"  Fahr.  It  is  very  fluid,  and 
dries  rapidly. 

Oil  of  Ca77ielina—Thia  is  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  the  Myagrtim  sativum.  It  is 
of  a  clear  yellow  colour,  with  but  little  smell  or  taste,  and  dries  rapidly  by  exposure 
to  the  air.. 

The  Oil  of  Belladonna-seeds,— 1h\a  oil  is  extracted  in  Wurtemborg  from  the  seeds 
Vol.  III.  G  G 
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of  tho  Atropa  belladonna,  and  is  there  used  for  lighting  and  cookine.  It  is  lininid  nt 
a  golden-yollow  colour,  insipid  tasto,  and  no  odour.  1    .  oi 

Oil  of  Tobacco-seeds.— 'Eho  souds  of  tho  Nicotiana  tabactim  yield  about  31  per  cent 
of  their  weight  of  a  drying  oil,  which  is  limpid,  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour  and  nn 
odour.    It  does  not  possess  any  of  tho  narcotic  principles  of  the  plant  ' 

Cottonseed  Oil.—K&ny  attempts  have  been  made  to  render  fit  for  use  the  oil 
obtained  from  the  seeds  of  tho  cotton-plant  {Goasypium  Barhadense,  &c.),  as  immen8« 
quantities  of  these  seeds  are  allowed  to  rot,  or  used  only  as  manure  upon  the  cottor 
lands  of  the  south  of  the  United  States  of  America.  When  obtained  by  expression" 
the  oil  which  runs  from  tho  press  is  of  a  very  dark  rod  colour.  It,  however  deposit^ 
some  of  the  colouring-mattor  by  standing,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  semi-fluid  fat  •  and 
in  cold  weather  this  is  precipitated  in  large  quantities  ;  and  only  partiaUy  rediss'olves 
again  by  increase  of  temperature.  The  great  obstacle  to  the  use  of  the  oil  thus 
obtained  is  its  colour,  which  appears  to  be  derived  from  a  dark,  resinous  substance 
presenting  itself  in  small  dots  throughout  the  seed.  These  may  readily  be  seen  by 
examining  a  section  of  the  seeds  with  a  lens,  or  even  with  the  naked  eye  (Mr.  Wayne 
Pharmaceutical  Journal,  xvi.  335).  In  bleaching  the  oil  loses  from  10  to  15  per  cent  \ 
a  portion  of  which  may  be  again  recovered  and  used  for  making  soap,  for  which  pur^ 
pose  cotton-seed  oil  seems  best  fitted.  It  is  a  drying  oil,  and  consequently  not  well 
fitted  for  machinery ;  and,  when  burnt,  rapidly  clogs  the  wick,  A  very  good  soap  for 
common  purposes  is  made  from  it  in  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Wayne  also  states,  '  that  tho  oil,  to  be  made  profitably,  should  either  be 
manufactured  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cotton-plantation,  as  the  seeds,  from  the  attached 
fibre,  are  bulky,  and  the  cost  of  transportation  great ;  or  the  seed  should  be  hulled 
at  the  spot,  and  shipped  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  pressed  in  that  condition,  as  it 
requires  three  or  four  bushels  of  seed  in  tho  wool  to  produce  one  bushel  of  hulled  seed 
ready  for  the  mill.  The  hull  and  attached  fibre  are  useful  for  paper  stock  ;  and  the 
cake,  left  after  the  extraction  of  the  oil,  is  nearly  as  valuable  a  rood  for  cattle  as  that 
of  linseed. 

'  It  appears  that  boiling  the  crushed  seeds  with  water  yields  a  very  bland,  light 
coloured  oil, 

'  The  desire  to  bring  this  oil  into  use  still  exists,  for  a  sample  of  it  was  sent  a  few 
months  since  from  a  merchant  in  America  to  a  friend  of  mine  to  see  if  he  could  suc- 
ceed in  purifying  it,  which  no  doubt  will  ultimately  be  effected  by  some  one.' 

Qroton  Oil. — This  oil  is  obtained  from  tho  seeds  of  the  Croton  Tiglium  by  expres- 
sion, or  by  the  use  of  alcohol.  It  is  a  most  violent  purgative,  and  its  only  use  is  in 
medicine.   See  Pereira's  Materia  Medioa. 


Animal  Oils. 

The  only  oils  which  will  be  mentioned  here  are  lard  oil,  tallow  oil,  and  neat's-foot 
oil.    The  solid  fats  will  be  described  under  their  different  heads.    See  Steaeine, 

Lard  Oil. — This  oil  is  now  imported  largely  from  America ;  and  is  obtained  by 
subjecting  ordinary  hog's-lard  to  pressure,  when  the  liquid  part  separates,  while 
tho  lard  itself  becomes  much  harder.  It  is  employed  for  greasing  wool,  for  which 
purpose  it  answers  very  well,  and  may  be  obtained  at  a  low  price.  According 
to  Braconnet,  lard  yields  0-62  of  its  weight  of  this  oil,  which  is  nearly  colourless. 
Specific  gravity  0"915  (Chevreul).  100  parts  of  boiling  alcohol  dissolve  123  parts 
of  it. 

Tallow  Oil. — This  oil  is  obtained  from  tallow  by  pressure.  The  tallow  is  melted, 
and,  when  separated  from  the  ordinary  impurities  by  subsidence,  is  poured  into 
vessels,  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly  to  about  80°,  when  the  stearine  separates  in 
granules,  which  may  be  separated  from  tlie  liquid  part  by  straining  through  flannel, 
and  is  then  pressed,  when  it  yields  a  fresh  portion  of  liquid  oil.  It  is  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  some  of  the  best  soaps. 

Neat's-foot  Oil. — After  tho  hair  and  hoofs  have  been  removed  from  the  feet  of 
oxen,  they  yield,  when  boiled  with  water,  a  peculiar  fatty  matter,  which  is  known 
under  the  name  of  neat's-foot  oil ;  after  standing,  it  deposits  some  solid  fat,  which  is 
separated  by  filtration :  the  oil  then  does  not  congeal  at  32°,  and  is  not  liable  to 
become  rancid.  It  is  often  mixed  with  other  oils.  This  oil  is  used  for  various  pur- 
poses, especially,  owing  to  its  remaining  liquid  at  so  low  a  temperature,  for  oiling 
church  clocks,  which  require,  in  consequence  of  tho  cold  they  are  exposed  to,  an  oil 
which  is  not  liable  to  solidify. 

Fish  Oils. 

Although  the  whale  is  not,  truly  speaking,  a  fish,  the  oil  obtained  from  it  is  classed 
among  tho  fish  oils ;  and  those  which  will  be  described  hero  are,  whale  oil,  porpoise 
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oil.  seal  oil.  and  cod-liver  oil.   The  three  former  are  all  known  under  the  name  train 

"'male  0.7.-The  capture  of  the  whales  is  a  ^^^^^^^ 
welT-manned  ships,  and  fitted  out  at  a  gf     exp  n^e,  F^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
England,  Holland,  France,  and  other  nations,  ^-^5°  ^^^SL)     This  yaluable 

S'mals,'and  especu^Uy  the  Greenland  pecies  (^f  ^.^f  l^^^^as  been  known 
aninialhas  prodncedto  Bntam^^^^^^^^^  I  ,,,gth  is 

to  be  worth  11,000^.  ^r,.  ^].aieB  are  captured  they  are  secured 

f,om  60  to  70  feet  when  ful  -grown  J^^^^o^^^-^es^^^^^  men,Ung  shoes 
^°°^r^.Xt  ';on  4kes?o^^^^^^  thefr  footing,  get  down  on  the  huge  and 
armea  with  l°°g^™°Jff''^,g,-v  lone  knives  and  sharp  spades,  make  parallel  cuts 
slippery  carcass,  and.  ^ithjeiy  long  Kniv  f  iyowevev,  is  left 

through  the  ^^Ifber  from  the  head      m«  ^  ^  attached  for  the 

around  the  neck,  called  the  ^°°J''_arallel  s^^^^     are  divided  across 

purpose  of  shifting  round  t^he  carcass    Th^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

fnto  portions,  weighing  about  half  a  ton^^^^^^        .  .P  ^  ^^^^^  ^j^^ 

beneath,  are  hoisted  on  board,  '^'^'^f^l'^r^^^'^  J^  to  t^e  blubber,  undergo  decom- 
homeward  voyage  the  animal  ^.'^f  f :  ^"f '^^jf^^  same  time  a  peculiar  fft  formed, 
position  to  a  ^-^^-^  f      ^^^^^  SL.  S  which  imparts  the  disagree- 

which  is  a  compound  of  glycerine  ^^^JJ'f™^^       ^-^^^  this  acid  is  identical  with 

^TlTartt^r  rroU^^^^^^^  from  it  easily, 

valerianic  acid.    Alter  tneaecomi,  perforated  bottoms,  placed  over  tanks  for 

and  the  whole  IS  P-t^^^.f^teTto  Sout  2120,  to  facilitate  the  separation  of 

receiving  the  oil.    ihe  oil  is  ^^^J^  ^^^^  ^^e  a  solution  of  tannin, 

LTe^Greel^d'SleT  but  Vie4  considerably  mo^re  of  the  valuable  substance 

"^Sn  oh  is  of  a  brownish  colour,  with  a  disagreeable  odour     It  is  used  for 
liehtins  in  the  manufacture  of  soaps,  and  in  the  preparation  of  leather.  _ 

^Jo  f-The  seal-fishery  of  Newfoundland  has  now  become  the  most  important 
part  of  the  trade  of  that  colony.  Although,  perhaps,  not  so  extensive  a  staple  as  the 
ced-fishery,  yet,  when  capital  and  time  employed,  &c..  are  taken  into  consideration,  it 
is  the  most  profitable  business  of  that  colony.  •     ^  on 

A  q?arte?  of  a  century  ago.  there  were  only  about  SO  vessels,  varying  from  30  .o 
60  ions  burthen,  engaged  in  this  branch  of  trade;  but  it  has  since  been  gradually 
increasing,  until  upwards  of  400  vessels  are  engaged  in  the  trade. 

The  vessels  engaged  in  this  business  are  from  75  to_  200  tons  burthen  Those  lately 
added  to  the  sailing  fleet,  and  which  are  now  considered  of  the  most  suitable  sizes, 
range  from  130  to  160  tons.  Vessels  of  this  «  J  i  ..i  /?irr!^"  S« 
season  of  embarking  for  this  voyage  is  from  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  March.  The 
voyage  seldom  exceeds  two  months,  and  is  often  performed  m  two  or  three  weeks. 
Several  vessels  make  two  voyages  in  the  season,  and  some  perform  the  third  voyage 
within  the  space  of  two  months  and  a  half.  •,  ,  • 

The  seals  frequenting  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  are  supposed  to  whelp  their  young 
in  the  months  of  January  and  February ;  this  they  do  upon  pans  and  fields  of  ice  on 
the  coast,  and  to  the  northward  of  Labrador.  This  ice-or  the  '  whelping  ice,  as  it  is 
termed— from  the  currents  and  prevailing  northerly  and  north-east  winds,  trends 
towards  the  east  and  north-east  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  is  always  to  be  found  on 
some  part  of  the  coast  after  the  middle  of  March,  before  which  time  the  seals  are  too 
young  to  be  profitable.  .,  .  .    ,  n  mi 

The  young  seal  does  not  take  to  the  water  until  it  is  three  months  old.  They  are 
often  discovered  in  such  numbers  within  a  day's  sail  of  the  port,  that  three  or  four 
days  will  suffice  to  load  a  vessel  with  the  pelts,  which  consist  of  the  skin  and  tat  at- 
tached this  being  taken  off  while  the  animal  is  warm  ;  the  carcass,  being  ot  no  value, 
is  left  on  the  ice.  The  young  seals  are  accompanied  by  the  old  ones,  who  take  to 
the  water  on  the  approach  of  danger.  When  the  ice  is  jammed,  and  there  is  no  open 
water,  large  numbers  of  the  old  seals  are  shot.  The  young  seals  are  easily  captured ; 
they  offer  no  resistance,  and  a  slight  stroke  of  a  bat  on  the  head  readily  despatches 
them.  When  the  pelts  are  taken  on  board,  sufficient  time  is  allowed  for  them  to  cool 
on  dock.  They  are  then  stowed  away  in  bulk  in  the  hold,  and  in  this  stage  they  reach 
the  market  of  St.  John's  and  other  ports  in  the  island.  Five-sevenths  of  the  whole 
catch  reach  the  St.  John's  market.  A  thousand  seals  are  considered  as  a  remunerating 
number :  but  the  majority  of  the  vessels  return  with  upwards  of  3,000,  many  with 
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6,000  and  6  000  and  somo  Tvith  as  many  as  7,000,  8,000,  and  9,000.   Seals  v^ew. 
formerly  sold  by  talo ;  they  are  now  all  sold  by  weight-that  is,  so  much  per  cwt 
lat  and  skin.  *  ^">" 

The  principal  species  captured  are  the  hood  and  harp  seal.  The  bulk  of  the  cafz-h 
consists  of  the  young  hood  and  harp  in  nearly  equal  proportions.  The  best  and  mS 
productive  seal  taken  is  the  young  harp.  There  are  generally  four  different  qualitic 
in  a  cargo  of  seals,  namely_the  young  liarp,  young  hood,  old  harp  and  bedlame! 
(tiio  lat.  er  is  the  year-old  hood),  and  the  old  hood.  There  is  a  difference  of  2.  IZ 
cwt.  in  tlie  value  of  each  denomination. 

The  first  operation  after  landing  and  weighing  is  the  skinning,  or  separating  tho 
fat  from  the  skin  ;  tins  is  speedily  done,  for  an  expert  skinner  will  skin  from  300  to 
400  young  pelts  in  a  day.  After  being  dry-salted  in  bulk  for  about  a  month,  the 
s^cms  are  sufficiently  cured  for  shipment,  the  chief  market  for  them  being  Groat 
iintain.    Ihe  fat  is  then  cut  up,  and  put  into  the  seal-vats. 

The  seal-vat  consists  of  what  are  termed  tho  crib  and  pan.  The  crib  is  a  stroni? 
wooden  erection,  from  20  to  30  feet  square,  and  20  to  25  feet  in  height.  It  is  firmly 
secured  mth  iron  clamps,  and  the  interstices  between  the  upright  posts  are  filled  in 
with  small  round  poles.  It  has  a  strong  timber  floor,  capable  of  sustaining  300  or 
400  tons.  Ihe  crib  stands  in  a  strong  wooden  pan,  3  or  4  feet  larger  than  the  square 
of  the  crib,  so  as  to  catch  all  the  drippings.  The  pan  is  about  3  feet  deep,  and  tightly 
caulked.  A  small  quantity  of  water  is  kept  on  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  for  the  double 
pm-pose  pf  saving  the  oil  in  case  of  a  leak,  and  for  purifying  it  from  the  blood  and  any 
other  animal  matter  of  superior  gravity.  The  oil  made  by  this  process  is  all  cold- 
dra-wn:  no  artificial  heat  is  applied  in  any  way,  which  accounts  for  the  unpleasant 
smell  of  seal  oil.  When  the  vats  begin  to  run,  the  oil  drops  from  the  crib  upon  the 
water  in  the  pan ;  and  as  it  accumulates  it  is  casked  off,  and  ready  for  shipment.  The 
first  running,  which  is  caused  by  compression  from  its  own  weight,  begins  about  the 
10th  of  May,  and  will  continue  to  yield  what  is  termed  pale  seal  oil,  from  two  to  three 
months,  until  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  the  quantity  is  drawn  oS,  according  to  the 
season,  or  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  old  seal  fat  being  pat  into  the  vats.  From 
being  tougher,  this  is  not  acted  upon  by  compression,  nor  does  it  yield  its  oil  until 
decomposition  takes  place  ;  and  hence  it  does  not,  by  this  process,  produce  pale  seal 
oil.  The  first  drawings  from  the  vats  are  much  freer  from  smell  than  the  latter.  As 
decomposition  takes  place,  the  colour  changes  to  straw,  becoming  every  day,  as  the 
season  advances,  darker  and  darker,  and  stinking  worse  and  worse,  until  it  finally  runs 
brown  oil.  As  this  running  slackens,  it  then  becomes  necessary  to  turn  over  what 
remains  in  the  vats.  The  crib  being  generally  divided  into  nine  apartments  or  pounds, 
this  operation  is  performed  by  first  emptying  one  of  the  pounds,  and  dispersing  the 
contents  over  the  others,  and  then  filling  and  emptying  them  alternately,  until  the 
entire  residue,  by  this  time  a  complete  mass  of  putrefaction,  is  turned  over.  By  this 
process  a  further  running  of  brown  oil  is  obttiined.  The  remains  are  then  finally 
boiled  out  in  large  iron  pots,  which,  during  the  whole  season,  are  kept  in  pretty 
constant  requisition  for  boiling  out  the  cuttings  and  clippings  of  the  skinning  and 
other  parts  of  the  pelts,  which  it  is  not  found  advisable  to  put  into  the  vats.  Tho 
produce  of  this,  and  the  remains  of  the  vats,  are  what  is  termed  the  '  boiled  seal  oil.' 
•  These  operations  occupy  about  six  months,  and  terminate  towards  the  end  of 
September. 

During  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  the  smell  and  effluvia  from  the 
vats  and  boiling  operation  are  almost  insufferable.  The  healthy  situation  of  St.  John's, 
from  its  proximity  to  the  sea  and  the  high  and  frequent  local  winds,  is  doubtless  tho 
cause  of  preventing  much  sickness  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  men  more  imme- 
diately employed  about  the  seal-vats  have  a  healthy  and  vigorous  appearance. 

Some  improvement  has  taken  place  since  the  great  fire  of  1846,  when  all  the  seal- 
vats  in  the  town  were  destroyed.  Many  of  the  manufacturers  have  erected  their  new 
vats  on  the  south  or  opposite  side  of  the  harbour ;  but  there  still  remain  sufficient 
vestiges  of  the  seal  trade  to  cause  a  summer  residence  in  the  town  of  St.  John's  any- 
thing but  desirable.  Even  the  country  for  several  miles  around  St.  John's  aflTords  no 
protection  from  these  horrible  stenches.  The  animal  remains  from  the  vats,  and  the 
offiil  from  the  cod-fish  are  found  to  bo  such  a  valuable  manure,  that  they  are  readily 
purchased  by  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  from  whatever  quarter  the  wind 
blows,  the  pedestrian  in  his  rural  walk  has  little  chance  of  breathing  a  genial  atmo- 
sphere. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Archibald  directed  his  attention  to  some  mode  of  improving  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  seal  oil.  The  result  of  several  experiments  upon  the  dififerent  qualities  of 
seal's  fat  satisfied  him  that  the  whole  produce  of  the  fishery,^  if  taken  while  the 
material  is  fresh,  as  it  generally  arrives  in  the  market,  and  subjected  to  a  process  of 
artificial  heat,  was  capable  of  yielding,  not  only  a  uniform  quality  of  oil,  but  <she  oil 
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,0  produced  .as  much  better  in  quality  than      be^Jf  ^P^f .^L'^ql^^  SpS'nts 
free  from  the  unpleasant  smell  common  to  ^^^^f      '  .XiS  seal  and  other  oils, 
resiilted  in  the  invention  of  a  steam  apparatus  fo\^^^^!,7fJ!;hich  he  received 
Ivhich  has  been  found  to  answ  an  admirable  purpose,  and  for  wmcn 
reSers-patent  under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  Island  o  Ne^«^,°^^\^^^^^^^       that  twelve 

The  advantage  of  this  process  must  be  manifest,  when  it  is  ^ii^iersuoo 
hours  sdfice  to  W.r  the^il,  which  by  the  old  process  f  "l^/^^^^^/XJoce^^^ 

hTa  uniform  quality  of  oil  is  produced  -P-^^^^^o^^^^t'ed^f,^  t^I  Sd  anTwhat 
nnd  free  from  smell :  that  a  considerable  percentage  is  saved  in  tne  yiem, 
L  termed  S  s.a^,  produced  from  the  old  as  well  as  from  the  young  f^^l;  f^f^^'^ 

f  this  Sofe"s  were  Universally  adopted,  the  manufacturing  season  would  cease  by  the 
31s^  ySr/.  aTthe  community  would  be  saved  from  the  annoyance  attending  the 

°^f^w?sc' Oil— This  oil  very  much  resembles  whale  oil.  ^nd 
}Suver  01 -This  oil  is  obtained  principally  from  the  livers  of  the  common  cod 

Sdl  market  is  theVoduce  of  Newfoundland  where,  '-^'^P;^?^^! .^^^^.^^^^^ 
is  thus  procured  :-Some  spruce  boughs  are  pressed  hard  down  ^^^to  a  half  tub  Imving 
a  hole  through  the  bottom  ;  upon  these  the  livers  are  placed,  and  the  yjjl^  ^^^'J 
to  tie  sun.    As  the  livers  become  decomposed  the  oil  runs  from  them,  and  is  caught 

^^^J^nlh^S^^^^^ 

Pale  cod-liver  Oi^.-Tliis  is  golden-yellow  ;  without  ^isagreeab  e  odour  no^^^^^^^ 
but  leaves  a  peculiar  acrid,  fishy  taste  in  the  mouth;  has  a  slight  ^ckI  reaction 
sp  gr  0-923  at  63-5°  Fahr.   Cold  alcohol  dissolves  from  2-5  to  27  per  cent,  of  the  oil, 
hot  alcohol  from  3-5  to  4-5  per  cent.    It  is  soluble  in  ether  in  all  P^PO^^t^^^.^- . 

Tale  brown  cod-liver  O/Z.-Colour  of  Malaga  wine ;  odour  not  disagreeable ,  ^ittensh, 
leaving  an  acrid,  fishy  taste  in  the  throat ;  reacts  feebly  as  an  acid;  sp.  gr.  0.  9^4  at 
63-5°  Fahr.    A  little  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  the  pale  oil.  ^  •  -i. 

Bark  brown  cod-liver  OiZ.— This  is  dark  brown,  and  by  transmitted  light  is  greenisH ; 
it  possesses  a  disagreeable  odour,  and  a  bitter  and  empyi-eumatic  ^f^e,  which  remains 
some  time  in  the  fauces ;  it  is  slightly  acid ;  sp.  gr.  0-929  a±  63-5°  Fahr.  Still  more 
soluble  in  alcohol  than  the  pale  brown  oil.  ,      i      •  ^  •+  „ 

Cod-Hver  oil  is  principally  used  in  medicine ;  for  a  fuller  description  ot  it,  see 
Pereira's  Materia  Medica.   n   •    a    *   i;  . 

Biiqonq  Oil— This  oil  has  been  used  instead  of  cod-liver  oil,  principally  in  Australia, 
but  as  very  little,  if  any,  real  Dugong  oil  has  reached  England,  it  will  merely  require 
a  short  notice  here.  The  Dugong  is  an  herbivorous  animal,  belonging  to  the  OTder  ot 
Sirenia,  and  is  found  on  the  northern  coast  of  Australia,  in  the  Eed  Sea,  the  I'ersian 
Gulf,  and  also  in  the  Indian  seas.  It  has  received  different  names  by  ditterent 
nations.  In  the  Indian  seas  it  is  sometimes  found  of  a  large  size,  from  18  to  20  leet 
long ;  but  in  Australia  it  is  seldom  caught  of  more  than  12  or  14  feet.  In  its  general 
form  it  resembles  the  common  whale.  Its  favourite  haunts  are  the  mouths  of  rivers 
and  straits  between  proximate  islands,  where  the  depth  of  water  is  but  trifling  (3  or 
4  fathoms),  and  where,  at  the  bottom,  grows  a  luxuriant  pasturage  of  submarine  algae 
and  fuci,  on  which  it  feeds.  The  oil  is  obtained  by  skinning  the  animal  and  tlien 
boiling  down  the  '  speck.'   It  was  used  by  the  natives  of  Australia  originally  tor 

burning.  .     «      •       ^•  ^ 

Adulteration  of  the  OiZs.— Owing  to  the  large  quantities  of  oil  of  various  Junas 
which  are  now  used,  and  their  difference  in  price,  many  are  the  adulterations  whicli 
take  place.  Thus  the  best  olive  oil  for  the  table  is  mixed  with  oils  of  less  value,  as 
poppy  oil,  sesame  oil,  or  ground-nut  oil ;  and  the  second  olive  oil,  for  the  manufactures, 
with  colza  oil ;  and  again  colza  oil  itself  mixed  with  poppy,  camelma,  and  linseed 
oils,  but  more  frequently  with  whale  oil,  &c.  Various  means  have  been  proposed  to 
discover  these  admixtures.  M.  Lefebvre  proposed  to  take  advantage  of  the  difference 
of  density  of  the  several  oils,  but  this  is  a  very  insufficient  test,  as  many  of  the  oils 
have  nearly  the  same  density.  ^  ,    .  «. 

M.  Poutet  treats  the  oil  to  be  tested  with  one-twelfth  of  its  weight  of  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  mercury,  containing  hyponitric  acid ;  this  latter  substance  converts  tho 
oleine  of  most  of  tho  non-drying  oils  into  a  solid  subsbinco,  elaidine.  By  this  means 
pure  olive  oil  will  become  perfectly  solid  after  an  hour  or  two,  whereas  poppy  oil 
and  the  drying  oils  in  general  remain  perfectly  liquid;  it  would  therefore  result  that 
olive  oil  adulterated  with  these  latter  oils  would  bo  prevented  from  solidifying  moroi 
or  leas,  according  to  tho  quantity  of  these  oils  present.  An  improvement  in  this  process 
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OILS,  VOLATILE 

,0  substitute  nitric  acid,  saturated  wth 
solution.    The  sample  to  be  tested  is  shaken  w  th  two  or^  ^^^^^^ 
then  placed  in  a  cool  f ^^J^^  " ^  i  y  to  ^ Sme  test  at  the  same  time, 
better  also  to  treat  a  sample  of  oil  JV" Y,„"     „iil  solidify  quite  as  quickly 

S  compare  the  resuUs.n^^^^^^^^ 


of'acbnixture  the  more  f^^^       J'^f/treater  amount  of  heat  given  out  by  the  ad- 
M.Maum^>ne  takes  advantage  of  t^e^?^^^!^^ ^^^^     oils  than  takes  place  with 
n-ture  of  concentrated  julpl^-  j^^^^^^  1 

,    ,  ,1  ■.-vQ^.nliar  miorations 


^iive  oil  under  the  ff^lf'^^^Z  -^lsZtt^^^^^ 

sulphuric  acid  also  to  '^^t^'^t  ^^.f  f^^^^^^^^^^^  the  different  kinds  of  oils, 

which  take  place  on  contact  of  the                1^''^^^^^^^^  sulphuric  acid  is  added 

?V,P.ir  test  is  thus  performed  :-one  drop  resting  on  a  sheet  of 

';™r.li''v»,I';Sftrt''  'TUs's  reSS'  are,  l,„w,«r,  ^.certain  ;  th,  ag. 


directlv  into  blackish  brown,  &;c.    - 

2f  the  oil,  mode  of  extraction,  &c.,  altering  them  grea  ly  , 

Marchand  states  that  a  mixture  of  poppy  ^'^^^^^^^^-^^^^^^^         Hlac,  then  blue, 

Sr?ofs:src^^^^^^ 

raTofdSn^g'^T^^^^^^^  ^^'^^  T"^Tr^ 

vafulteTteT  C  cS^^^  paper  on  the  adulteration  of  oils  is  refei-red  to. 


Fish  oil     .      .  tuns 
Palm  oil     .       .  cwts. 
Cocoa-nut  oil      .  !> 
Olive  oil    .       .  tuns 
Seed  oil      .       •  » 
j  Turpentine  oil    .  cwts. 

1888 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

13,091 
960,059 
194,752 
17,585 
23,292 
108,897 

15,264 
814,520 
264.365 
28,240 
19,920 
119,893 

19,706 
868,270 
198,602 
23,202 
13,429 
89,178 

24,679 
1,047,882 
190,492 
88,281 
10,354 
178,615 

18,719 
1,006,497 
438,883 
24,025 
20,084 
220,292 

15,069 
1,017,947 

266,798 
35,121 
17,593 

234,177 

OXI.S  VOI.ATXI.B,  ETHBRBOUS,  OR  BSSBNTIAI..    The  volatile  oils 
occ?"n  evTry  par"  odoriferous  plants,  whose  aroma  they  diffuse  by  their  exha  a- 
Sn    burin  different  organs  of  different  species.    Certain  plants,  sucli  as  thyme  and 
rscente  "iaS In  g'eneral,  contain  vo/atile  oil  in  all  tl-i^  Pa^^^b-t  others  con- 
tain it  only  in  the  blossoms,  the  seeds,  the  leaves,  the  root  or  the  bark,    ^t  some 
tfmes  Sens  that  different  parts  of  the  same  plant  contain  different  oils ;  the 
Sge'ESmSe.  furnishes  Lee  different  oils,  one  of -h  cji  res^es  -  the  Ao-e^ 
another  in  the  leaves,  and  a  third  in  the  skm  or  epidermis  of  the  fruit,    ihe  q^.^^ntity 
ordl  varies  not  only  with  the  species,  but  also  in  the  ^^^/^  Pj^^f^ 
especially  with  the  climate;  thus,  in  hot  countues  it  is  g'^^f^f^'^^/""'^^^ 
In  severll  plants  the  volatile  oil  is  contained  in  Pf<^"\^^''.  ^^/^^f^^f^^ 
confine  it  so  closelv  that  it  does  not  escape  m  the  drying,  nor  is  clissipated  by 
k:e?rnVthe%ltrfo^  many  years.     In  other  species.  -^\P£^-^  ^^^/^^ ^"^^^^^^ 
it  is  formed  continually  upon  their  surface,  and  flies  off  at  the  moment  of  its  foi- 

Volatile  oils  are  usually  obtained  by  distillation.  Por  this  purpose  the  plant  is 
intlotic  d  ^to  a  still,  water  is  poured  upon  it,  and,  heat  ^eing  applied,  the  oil  is 
volatilised  by  the  aid  of  the  watery  vapour  at  the  temperature  of  212°,  though  when 
alone  it  would  probably  not  distil  over  unless  the  heat  were  100  more. 

There  are  a  few  essential  oils  which  may  be  obtained  by  expression  from  the  sub- 
stances which  contain  them  ;  such  ns  the  oils  of  lemons  and  bcrgamot  found  m  the 
pellicle  of  the  ripe  fruits  of  the  Citrm  hmonum  and  C.  bergmma,  or  the  lemon  and 
the  bergamot.  The  oil  comes  out  in  this  case,  with  the  juice  of  the  peel,  and  collects 
upon  its  surface. 
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i'oi"  collecting  tho  oils  of  odoriferouB  flowers  which  have  no  peculiar  organs  for 
imprisoning  them,  and  therefore  speedily  lot  them  exhale,  such  as  violets,  jfismine, 
tuberose,  and  hj'acinth,  another  process  must  ho  resorted  to.    See  PEEFtrMEEY. 

Essential  oils  diifer  much  from  each  other  in  their  physical  properties.    Most  of 
them  are  yellow,  others  are  colourless,  rod  or  brown ;  some  again  are  green,  and  a 
few  are  blue.    Thoy  have  a  powerful  smell,  more  or  less  agreeable,  which  immediately 
after  their  distillation  is  occasionally  a  little  rank,  but  becomes  less  so  by  keeping. 
Tho  odour  is  seldom  as  pleasant  as  that  of  the  recent  plant.    Their  taste  is  acrid, 
irritating,  and  heating,  or  merely  aromatic  when  they  are  largely  diluted  ■with  water 
or  other  substances.    Thoy  are  not  greasy  to  the  touch,  like  tho  fat  oils,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  mako  the  skin  feel  rough.    They  are  almost  all  lighter  than  water,  only  a 
very  few  falling  to  the  bottom  of  this  liquid  ;  their  specific  gravity  lies  between  0'847 
and  1'096 ;  tho  first  number  denoting  the  density  of  oil  of  citron,  and  the  second 
that  of  oil  of  sassafras.    Although  styled  volatile  oils,  the  tension  of  their  vapour,  as 
well  as  its  specific  heat,  is  much  less  than  that  of  water.    The  boiling-point  differs  in 
different  kinds,  but  it  is  usually  about  316°  or  320°  Fahr.    Their  vapours  sometimes 
render  reddened  litmus-paper  blue,  although  they  contain  no  ammonia.    When  dis- 
tilled by  themselves,  the  volatile  oils  are  partially  decomposed ;  and  the  gaseous 
product  of  the  portion  decomposed  always  carry  off  a  little  of  the  oil.    When  they 
are  mixed  with  clay  or  sand,  and  exposed  to  a  distilling  heat,  they  are  in  a  great 
measure  decomposed ;  or  when  they  are  passed  in  vapour  through  a  red-hot  ^  tube, 
combustible  gases  are  obtained,  and  a  brilliant  porous  charcoal  is  deposited  in  the 
tube.    On  the  other  hand,  thoy  distil  readily  with  water,  because  the  aqueous  vapour 
formed  at  the  surface  of  the  boiling  fluid  carries  along  with  it  the  vapour  of  the  oil 
produced  in  virtue  of  the  tension  which  it  possesses  at  the  212th  degree  Eahr.    In  the 
open  air  the  volatile  oils  burn  with  a  shining  flame,  which  deposits  a  great  deal  of 
soot.    The  congealing-point  of  the  essential  oils  varies  greatly ;  some  do  not  solidify 
till  cooled  below  32°,  others  at  this  point,  and  some  are  concrete  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 

When  exposed  to  the  air  the  volatile  oils  change  their  colour,  become  darker,  and 
gradually  absorb  oxygen.  This  absorption  commences  whenever  they  are  extracted 
from  the  plant  containing  them ;  it  is  at  first  considerable,  and  diminishes  in  rapidity 
as  it  goes  on.  Light  contributes  powerfully  to  this  action,  during  which  the  oil  disen- 
gages a  little  carbonic  acid,  but  much  less  than  the  oxygen  absorbed  ;  no  water  is  formed. 
The  oil  turns  gradually  thicker,  loses  its  smell,  and  is  transformed  into  a  resin,  which 
becomes  eventually  hard.  Do  Saussure  found  that  oil  of  lavender,  recently  distilled, 
had  absorbed,  in  four  winter  months,  and  at  a  temperature  below  54°  Fahr.,  62  times  its 
volume  of  oxygen,  and  had  disengaged  twice  its  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas ;  nor  was 
it  yet  completely  saturated  with  oxygen.  The  stearescence  of  anise-seed  oil  absorbed  at 
its  liquefying  temperature,  in  the  space  of  2  years,  156  times  its  volume  of  oxygen  gas, 
and  disengaged  26  times  its  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  An  oil  which  has  begun  to 
experience  such  an  oxidisement  is  composed  of  a  rosin  dissolved  m  tho  unaltered  oil ; 
and  the  oil  may  be  separated  by  distilling  the  solution  along  with  water.  To  preserve 
oils  in  an  unchanged  state,  they  must  bo  put  in  phials,  filled  to  the  top,  closed  with 
ground-glass  stopples,  and  placed  in  the  dark.  _  .  , 

Volatile  oils  are  little  soluble  in  water,  yet  enough  so  as  to  impart  to  it  by  agitation 
their  characteristic  smell  and  taste.  .  ,  , 

They  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  the  more  so  the  stronger  the  spirit  is.  borne 
volatile  oils,  devoid  of  oxygen,  such  as  the  oils  of  turpentine  and  citron,  are  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol ;  while  the  oils  of  lavender,  pepper,  &c.  are  con- 
siderably so.  Such  combinations  form  the  odoriferous  spirits  which  tho  perfumers 
incorrectly  call  waters,  as  lavender  water,  cau  de  Cologne,  cau  de  jasmm,  &c.  ihey 
become  turbid  by  admixture  of  water,  which  seizes  the  alcohol,  and  separates  tlie 
volatile  oils.    Ether  also  dissolves  all  the  essential  oils.  _  t  xi. 

These  oils  combine  with  several  vegetable  acids,  such  as  the  acetic,  the  oxalic,  tno 
succinic,  the  fat  acids  (stearic,  margaric,  oleic),  the  camphoric,  and  suberic. 

With  the  exception  of  the  oil  of  cloves,  the  volatile  oils  do  no  combine  ^-ith  the 
salifiable  bases.  They  have  been  partially  combined  with  caustic  alkali,  as  in  tUe  case 
of  Starkey's  soap.  This  is  prepared  by  triturating  i;ecently-fused  ^;^st«=^°Ja  in  a 
mortar,  with  a  little  oil  of  turpentine,  added  drop  by  drop  tiU  the  mixture  Ms 
rcqiS-e'd  the  consistence  of  soap.  The  compound  is  to  be  ^i'-^^^^J/S^^^.^f^J' 
filtered  and  distilled.  What  remains  after  the  spirit  is  drawn  off,  consists  of  soda 
combined  with  a  resin  formed  in  the  oil  during  tho  act  of  ti-ituration 

Tho  essential  oils  dissolve  all  the  fat  oils,  the  resins,  and  the  animal  lats.  _  _ 

In  commer  e.  these  oils  are  often  adulterated  with  fat  Xifj",?f'Jl" 
dissolved  in  volatile  oil.    This  fraud  may  be  detected  by  P"";°e^  drop  of  tl  e  oi^ 
paper  and  exposing  it  to  heat.    A  pure  essential  oil  evaporates  without  leaving  any 
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residuum,  whilst  an  oil  mixed  with  any  of  the  above  substances  leaves  a  translucent 
Btain  upon  the  paper.  If  fat  oil  be  present,  it  will  remain  undissolved,  on  mixing  the 
adulterated  essential  oil  with  thrice  its  volume  of  spirit  of  wine  of  specific  gravity 
0-840.  Eesinous  matter  mixed  with  volatile  oil  is  easily  detected,  being  left  in  the 
nlcmbic  after  distillation.  Oil  diluted  with  spirit  of  wine  forms  a  milky  emulsion  on 
the  addition  of  water ;  the  alcohol  is  absorbed  by  the  water,  and  the  oil  afterwards 
found  on  the  surface,  in  a  graduated  glass  tube,  will  show  by  its  quantity  the  amount 
of  the  adulteration. 

Oil  of  bitter  ahnonds  is  prepared  by  exposing  the  bitter-almond  cake,  from  which 
he  bland  oil  has  been  expressed,  in  a  sieve  to  the  vapour  of  water  rising  within  the 
still.  The  steam,  as  it  passes  up  through  the  bruised  almond  parenchyma,  carries  off 
its  volatile  oil,  and  condenses  along  with  it  in  the  worm.  The  oil  which  first  comes 
over,  and  which  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  has  so  pungent  and  penetrating  a 
smell,  that  it  is  more  likecyanogen  gas  than  hydrocyanic  or  prussic  acid.  This  oil  has 
a  golden  yellow  colom- ;  it  is  heavier  than  water;  when  much  diluted,  it  has  an 
agreeable  smell,  and  a  bitter  burning  taste.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs 
oxygen,  and  lets  fall  a  heap  of  crystals  of  benzoic  acid.  Perfumers  formerly  employed 
a  great  quantity  of  this  oil  in  scenting  their  soaps.  But  nitro-benzole  is  now  used, 
instead  of  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  in  flavouring.  See. Benzole;  Nitbo- 
Benzolb.  a  similar  oil  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  following  substances  with  water : 
— the  leaves  of  the  peach  {Amygdalus  Persica),  the  leaves  of  the  bay-laurel  {Primus 
lauro-cerasus),  and  the  bruised  kernels  of  cherry-  and  plum-stones.  All  these  oils 
contain  hydrocyanic  acid,  which  renders  them  poisonous,  and  they  also  generate 
benzoic  acid,  by  absorbing  oxygen  on  exposure  to  air. 

Oii  of  anise-seed  is  extracted  by  distillation  from  the  '  seeds '  of  the  Pimpinella  anisum, 
Oil  of  bcrgamot  is  extracted  by  pressiure  from  the  rind  of  the  ripe  fruit  of  the  Citrus 
hergamia. 

Oil  of  cajeptit  is  prepared  in  the  Moluccas,  by  distilling  the  dry  leaves  of  the 
Melaleuca  cajeputi.  Cajeput  is  a  native  word,  signifying  merely  a  white  tree.  This  oil 
is  green ;  it  has  a  biu'ning  taste,  a  strong  smell  of  camphor,  turpentine,,  and  savine. 

The  oil  of  caraway  is  extracted  from  the  seeds  (cremocarps)  of  the  Carum  carui. 

The  oil  of  cassia,  from  the  Cinnamomum  cassia,  is  yellow  passing  into  brown. 

The  oil  of  chamomile  is  extracted  by  distillation  from  the  flowers  of  tha.  Anihemis 
nobilis.  It  has  a  blue  colour  when  quite  fresh,  but  becomes  yellow  by  exposure ;  it 
possesses  the  peculiar  smell  of  the  plant. 

Oil  of  cinnaTTwn  is  extracted  by  distillation  from  the  bark  of  the  Laurus  cinnamomum. 
It  is  produced  chiefly  in  Ceylon  from  the  pieces  of  bark  unfit  for  exportation.  It  is 
distilled  over  with  dilRculty,  and  the  process  is  promoted  by  the  addition  of  salt  water, 
and  the  use  of  a  low  still. 

The  oil  of  cloves  is  extracted  from  the  dried  flower-buds  of  the  Caryophyllus  aroma- 
ticus.  It  is  colourless,  or  yellowish,  has  a  strong  smell  of  the  cloves,  and  a  burning 
taste.    It  is  one  of  the  least  volatile  oils. 

Th£  oil  of  elder  is  extracted  by  distillation  from  the  flowers  of  the  Sambucus  nigra. 

Oil  of  fennel  is  extracted  by  distillation  from  the  seeds  of  the  Anethum  Foinicidum. 

Od  of  juniper  is  obtained  by  distilling  juniper  berries  along  with  Water.  These 
should  be  bruised,  because  .their  oil  is  contained  in  small  sacs  or  reservoirs,  which 
niust  be  laid  open  before  the  oil  can  escape.  It  is  limpid  and  colourless,  or  sometimes 
of  a  famt  greenish  yellow  colour. 

The  oil  of  lavender  is  extracted  from  the  flowering  spike  of  the  Lavandula  vera. 

Od  of  lemons  is  extracted  by  pressure  from  the  yellow  peel  of  the  fruit  of  the 
lemon  or  Citrus  limonum. 

The  oil  of  mace  lets  fall,  after  a  certain  time,  a  concrete  oil  under  the  form  of  a 
crystalline  crust,  called  by  John  myristicine. 

The  oil  of  nutmegs  \s  extracted  chiefly  from  mace,  which  is  the  inner  epidermis  of 
these  nuts. 

The  oil  of  orange-flowers,  called  neroli,  is  extracted  from  the  fresh  flowers  of  the 
Cdrus  aurantiuvi.  When  recently  prepared  it  is  yellow  ;  but  when  exposed  for  two 
hours  to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  for  a  longer  time  to  diffuse  daylight,  it  becomes  of  a 
yellowish-red.  It  is  very  fluid,  lighter  than  waicr,  and  has  a  most  agreeable  smell  The 
aqueous  solution,  known  under  the  name  of  orange-flower  water,  is  used  as  a  perfume 

The  oil  of  parsley  is  extracted  from  the  Apium  Petroselimmi 

'The  oil  of  pepper  is  extracted  from  tlic  Piper  n  ignm  . 

The  oil  of  peppermint  is  extracted  from  the  Mentha  piperita, 

The  oil  of  pimento  is  extracted  from  the  envelopes  of  the  fruit  of  the  Slunpnin. 
omenta,  which  afford  8  per  cent,  of  it.  J^ugenia 
The  oil  of  rhodium  is  extracted  from  the  wood  of  tlie  Convolvulus  ecoparius. 
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The  oil  of  roses,  called  the  attar  or  otto,  is  extracted  from  tlie  petals  of  the  Rosa 
centifoHa  and  It,  scmpcrvircns. 

2 he  oil  of  rosemary  ia  extracted  from  the  Eosviarinus  officinalis. 

Hie  oil  of  saffron  is  extracted  from  the  stigmata  of  the  Crocus  saiiuus.    It  is  narcotic. 

77in  oil  of  sassafras  is  extracted  from  the  woody  root  of  the  Laurus  sassafras. 

Oil  of  savine  is  extracted  from  the  leaves  of  the  Juniperus  sahina. 

Oil  of  thyme  is  obtained  from  the  TJiymus  vulgaris. 

Oil  of  wormwood  is  distilled  from  the  Artemisia  absinthium. 

Oil  of  turpentine.    See  Turpentine. 

OXXi-STOlVE.  A  peculiar  slate-stone  found  in  Turkey  and  elsewhere,  •which 
forms  a  better  whetstone  than  any  other  substance.  The  finest  are  found  in  the 
interior  of  Asia  Minor,  and  being  imported,  are  known  as  Turkey  hones  or  oil-stones. 

OliB  RED  SANBSTOITE.  A  geological  formation  so  called ;  named  by  Sedg- 
wick and  Murcliison,  Devonian,  as  portions  of  the  system  are  peculiarly  developed  in 
Devonshire.    See  Sandstone. 

OIiEATXSS  are  saline  compounds  of  oleic  acid  with  the  bases. 

OXEFIATiTT  CAS  is  the  name  originally  given  to  bi-carburetted  hydrogen.  See 
Caebu  retted  Hydrogen. 

OIiEXC  ACXBi  A  neutral  oil,  obtained  by  saponifying  mutton-fat  with  potash, 
and  decomposing  the  soap  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  fat  acids  are  dissolved  in  hot 
alcohol ;  the  solution  on  cooling  is  expressed,  and  the  operation  frequently  repeated. 
Oleic  acid  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  formula  appears 
to  be  C'«H3«0',H0  (C'»H«0'^). 

OXiEXirE,  or  Lipyle.  Obtained  by  boiling  tallow  in  alcohol.  It  is  regarded  as  an 
oleate  of  oxide  of  glyceryle.    It  constitutes  the  more  fluid  portion  of  oils. 

OIiEOGRAPU.  The  name  given  to  a  picture  printed  in  oils.  It  is  prepared  by 
a  process  of  block -printing. 

0]bIBAM'VItI  is  a  gum-resin,  used  only  as  incense  in  Eoman  Catholic  churches. 

OIiXVE  OXIi.    See  Oils. 

OXO'ICOIiO,  or  NXCOIiO.  A  variety  of  onyx  having  a  ground  of  deep  brown,  in 
which  is  a  band  of  bluish-white.  It  is  used  for  cameos,  and  differs  from  the  ordinary 
onyx  in  a  certain  blending  of  the  two  colours. — H.  W.  B. 

OnrVX.  A  mineral  belonging  to  the  chalcedonic  variety  of  qu.artz.  It  resembles 
agate,  excepting  that  the  colours  are  arranged  in  flat  horizontal  planes.  When  the 
layers  consist  of  sard  and  white  chalcedony,  tiie  stone  is  called  sardonyx. 

These  stones  were  formerly  more  prized  than  they  are  at  present,  and  were  fre- 
quently cut  in  cameo  and  intaglio.  ,    .  , 

OOXiXTE.  (^OoUth,  Ger.  From  w6v,  an  egg,  and  aWos,  a  stone.)  A  geological 
term.  Those  varieties  of  limestone  which  are  composed  of  an  aggregation  of  small 
spherical  concretions  resembling  in  appearance  the  roe  of  a  fish,  and  bound  together 
by  a  calcareous  cement.  When  first  quarried  they  are  generally  soft,  but  harden  by 
exposure  to  the  air  and  the  evaporation  of  the  water. 

The  particles  are  generally  formed  of  concentric  layers  of  carbonate  of  lime  arranged 
round  a  grain  of  sand,  a  fragment  of  shell,  or  some  organic  substance,  forming  the 
nucleus  around  which  the  calcareous  matter  has  been  deposited. 

The  name  Eoestone,  from  the  fanciful  resemblance  of  these  oolitic  concretions  to 
the  roe  of  a  fish,  has  likewise  been  given  to  this  kind  of  limestone  when  the  ^ains 
are  of  small  sizes ;  when  of  comparatively  large  dimensions,  as  in  some  beds  ot 
Inferior  Oolite  in  the  neighbourliood  of  Cheltenham,  they  are  distingmshed  by  the 
name  of  Peastone  or  Pisolite  (from  ^i<Tov,  a  pea,  and  Udos,  stone). 

In  ceolo-ical  nomenclature,  the  term  Oolite  has  a  more  extended  signification,  and 
is  applied  hidiscriminately  to  the  entire  accumulation  of  strata  consisting  of  limestones, 
maris  clays,  and  sands,  intervening  between  the  Trias  or  New  Red  and  the  Wealden 
formadons,  n  consequ;nce  of  the  limestones  of  those  deposits  frequently  possessing 
an  00  Sc  structure.  Of  these,  Portland  stone.  Coral  Eag,_Bath  or  Great  Ool  te  and 
Inferior  OoliS  are  the  most  important  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  owing  to  their 
£rn  hbg  fine  descriptions  of  freestone,  suitable  for  building  and  ornamental  purposes 
both  from  their  tints>hich  are  either  white  or  cream  coloured,  and  the  large  blocks 

"Stelirown';^^'?:^^^^^^^^  obtained  from  Caen  in  Normandy  is  an  Oolitic 
Umpstone  beloncinff  to  the  Bath  or  Great  Oolite  lormation. 

AltZghZ  oolite  formations  constitute  the  chief  repositories  of  'niestones 
pofseS  an  oolitic  structure,  they  are  not  confined  tojho-  groups  of^s^^^^^^^ 
met  with  in  other  format  ons,  as  for  instmce  in  some  beds  oi  carooniierous  or 
ZunTafn  Hmesrone  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol,  as  well  as  very  largely  in  that 
of  Ireland.— H.  W.  B. 
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OOX.XTZC  I.1MESTONE.   Limestones  of  the  Oolitic  series  of  rocks,  such  as 
Bath  stone,  Portland  stone,  and  Caen  stone.    See  Limestone  _ 

OOST,  or  OAST.  The  proyincial  name  of  the  stove  in  which  picked  hops  are  oneu. 

OP  At.  An  ornamental  stone.  The  follo\ying  are  the  more  ^^Vort^^'^YTltZnl 
the  opal  -.-The  precious  opal,  exliibiting  a  play  of  rich  colours.  Ftre  opal  or  ^^trasoi, 
with  hyacinth-red  and  yellow  reflections.  Common  opal,  semi-opal ;  non-opaiesceiiu 
varieties.  Hydrophane;  non-transparent,  but  becoming  so  by  immersion  m  water. 
Cacholonq  ;  nearly  opaque,  of  a  bluish-white  colour.  Hyalite  ;  colourless,  pellucicl,  or 
white.  Opal  jasper,  wood  opal ;  and  several  others.  All  these  are  composed  ol 
silica  in  the  gelatinising  or  colloidal  state,  with  more  or  less  water,  and  occasionaiiy, 
as  accidental  admixtures,  other  bodies  in  small  proportions.  By  analyses  the  lollowing 
results  have  been  obtained  as  regards  the  silica :— The  precious  opal  of  ^ungary 
contains  92  per  cent,  of  silica;  the  fire  opal  of  Mexico,  92;  the  fire  opal  of  Faroe, 
8873;  semi-opal  of  Hanau,  8275;  semi-opal  of  Kaschau,  92-16  ;  and  the  cacholong 
of  Faroe,  95-82.  ^     ^  i       i    i  . 

Opal  may  be  regarded  as  an  uncleavable  quartz.  Its  fracture,  conchoidal ;  lustre, 
vitreous  or  resinous ;  colours,  white,  yellow,  red,  brown,  green,  gi-ey ;  lively  play  of 
light.  Hardness,  5-5  to  6-5  ;  specific  gravity,  2-091.  It  occiurs  in  small  kidney-shaped 
and  stalactitic  shapes,  and  large  tuberose  concretions.  The  phenomena  of  the  play 
of  colours  in  precious  opal  have  not  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Hauy  attributes 
the  play  of  colours  to  the  fissures  of  the  interior  being  filled  with  films  of  air,  agreeably 
with  the  law  of  Newton's  coloured  rings.  Mohs,  however,  thinks  this  would  produce 
iridescence  merely.  Brewster  concludes  that  it  is  owing  to  fissures  and  cracks  in  the 
interior  of  the  mass  of  a  uniform  shape. 

The  precious  opal  stands  high  in  estimation,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
valuable  gems,  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  stone  and  the  variety  of  the  colours 
determining  its  value.  The  so-called  '  mountain  of  light,'  an  Hungarian  opal  in  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  weighed  526^  carats,  and  was  estimated  at  4,000/.  sterling. 

In  Vienna  is  a  precious  opal  weighing  17  oz. ;  audit  is  said  a  jeweller  of  Amsterdam 
ofiFered  half  a  million  of  florins  for  it,  which  was  refused. 

Hydrophane,  or  Oculis  mundi,  is  a  variety  of  opal  without  transparency,  but  acquiring 
it  when  immersed  in  water,  or  in  any  transparent  fluid. 

Hungary  has  long  been  the  chief  locality  of  precious  opal,  where  it  occurs  near 
Kaschau,  along  vrith  common  and  semi-opal,  in  a'  kind  of  porphyry.  Fine  varieties 
have,  however,  been  discovered  in  the  Faroe  Islands ;  and  most  beautiful  ones,  some- 
times quite  transparent,  near  Gracios-a-Dios,  in  the  province  of  Honduras,  America. 
Precious  opal  has  also  been  recently  found  in  Queensland,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  New 
South  Wales.  The  red  and  yellow  bright  coloured  varieties  of  fire  opal  are  found . 
near  Zimapan,  in  Mexico.  In  modern  times,  fine  opals  of  moderate  bulk  have  been 
frequently  sold  at  the  price  of  diamonds  of  equal  size  ;  the  Turks  being  particularly 
fond  of  them.  The  estimation  in  which  opal  was  held  by  the  ancients  is  hardly 
credible.  Nonius,  the  Roman  senator,  preferred  banishment  to  parting  with  his 
favourite  opal,  which  was  coveted  by  Mark  Antony.  Opal  which  appears  quite  red 
when  held  against  the  light,  is  called  girasol  by  the  French ;  a  name  also  given  to 
the  sapphire,  or  corundum  asteria,  or  star-stone. 

OPBir-CAST.  A  miner's  term,  signifying  that  the  mineral  is  obtained  by  open  . 
workings,  and  not  by  mining. 

OPZSrAmeTER  is  the  name  given  to  an  apparatus  invented  by  Samuel  Walker, 
of  Leeds.  It  consists  of  a  train  of  toothed  wheels  and  pinions  enclosed  in  a  box, 
having  indexes  attached  to  the  central  arbor,  like  the  hands  of  a  clock,  and  a  dial- 
plate  ;  whereby  the  number  of  rotations  of  a  shaft  projecting  from  the  posterior  part 
of  the  box  is  shown.  If  this  shaft  be  connected  by  any  convenient  means  to  tlie 
working  parts  of  a  gig-mill,  shearing-frame,  or  any  other  machinery  of  that  kind  for 
dressing  cloths,  the  number  of  rotations  made  by  the  operating-machine  will  be  ex- 
hibited by  the  indexes  upon  the  dial- plate  of  this  apparatus. 

A  similar  clock-work  mechanism,  called  a  counter,  has  been  for  a  great  many  years 
employed  in  the  cotton-factories,  and  in  the  pumping-engines  of  the  Cornish  and 
other  mines,  to  indicate  the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  main-shaft  of  the  mill,  or  of 
the  strokes  of  the  piston.  A  common  pendulum,  or  spring-clock,  is  commonly  set  up 
alongside  of  the  counter;  and  sometimes  the  indexes  of  both  are  regulated  to  go 
together. 

OPrUM  is  the  juice  which  exudes  from  incisions  made  in  the  heads  of  ripe  poppies 
{Papaocr  somniferum).  rendered  concrete  by  exposure  to  the  air.  The  best  opium 
which  is  found  in  the  European  markets  comes  from  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt;  what  is 
imported  from  India  is  reckoned  inferior  in  quality.  This  is  the  most  valuable  of  all 
the  yegetiiblo  products  of  the  gum-rcsin  family,  and  very  remarkable  for  the  com- 
plexity of  its  chemical  composition. 
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The  following  list  contains  most  of  the  varieties  of  opium  known  in  commerce :  

Smyrna  opium,  from  Turkey  or 

the  Levant. 
Constantinople  opium. 


Indian  opium.    Betiares,  Mulwa, 

and  Patna. 
English  opium. 
French  and  German  opium. 


Egyptian  opium. 
Trebizond  opium,  Persian  opizm. 

See  Watts's  '  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.' 

Our  Consul  in  China,  reporting  on  the  opium  trade,  says  that  the  use  and  abuse  of 
opium  are  much  exaggerated.  Taking  the  total  import  into  China  at  12,800,000  lh.s. 
in  the  year,  -what  is  that  for  a  population  numbering  about  400,000,000  ?  He  states 
that  the  use  of  opium  is  confined  to  narrower  limits  than  is  generally  supposed  ;  and 
excess  in  its  consumption  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  To  confirmed  smokers  it 
becomes  a  necessity  of  existence  ;  by  others  it  is  regarded  as  a  luxury.  Mr.  Hughes, 
British  Consul  at  Hankow,  gives  the  Chinese  credit  for  a  growing  preference  of  the 
native  opium  on  accoiint  of  its  mildness,  which  makes  it  easier  to  give  up  its  use  tempo- 
rarily, or  abandon  it  altogether,  without  serious  effect  upon  the  health.  He  says  the 
production  of  native  opium  is  very  considerable  ;  and  his  .  colleague,  M.  Blancheton, 
after  a  A'isit  to  Szechuen,  estimates  the  nett  value  of  all  the  opium  grown  in  that  pro- 
vince at  about  35,000,000  taels  sycee  (the  Hankow  tael  averages  a  fraction  over  6s.); 
but  the  figures  are  given  as  '  anything  but  certain.'  Mr.  Morgan,  Consul  at  Tient-sin. 
thinks  there  are  some  grounds  for  anticipating  that  the  prohibitory  edict  will 
be  executed  more  efficiently  than  others  which  have  preceded  it ;  and  Acting-Consul 
Harvey,  at  Newchwang,  reports  that  in  that  province  the  action  of  the  authorities  in 
enforcing  the  prohibition  of  the  growth  of  opium  has  lessened  the  production,  and 
raised  the  price  nearly  to  that  of  foreign  opium. 

OPOBii.IiSii.IVX  is  the  balsam  of  Peru  in  a  dry  state.    See  Baisam  of  Perti. 

OPOPOITAX.  This  is  a  gum-resin  ;  the  dried  milky  juice  which  exudes  by  in- 
cision from  the  root  of  the  parsnip-like  plant  Opoponax  Chironiuin ;  this  plant  is 
found  abundantly  growing  wild  in  Macedonia  and  Sicily. 

The  gum  -was  formerly  used  in  medicine.  Eeferring  to  the  plant,  Dioscorides 
names  it  Panax  Kerculcum,  from  Hercules,  who  -was  supposed  to  have  discovered  it. 
In  his  time  it  was  one  of  the  three  celebrated  panacea  or  \iniversal  medicines ;  at  a 
later  period  it  was  not  administered  internally,  but  was  in  general  use  in  the  form 
of  an  ointment  for  the  cure  of  wounds.  So  recently  as  fifty  years  ago  it  was  one 
of  the  standard  drugs  of  the  apothecary,  but  then  chiefly  employed  in  the  form  of 
a  plaster. 

OPXTS  iiXiEXASl'DRXUM.  A  mosaic  pavement,  consisting  of  geometric  figures 
in  black  and  red  tesserse  on  a  white  ground. 

OXtADrcZ:.    A  well-known  fruit.    See  CiTRtls. 

ORAXO'CS-CHROBIfi.  A  subchromate  of  lead  ;  a  fine  orange-coloured  pigment, 
■which  is  very  durable.    See  Chhomates  of  Lead. 

ORAiarGS-DYS  is  given  by  a  mixture  of  red  or  yellow  dyes  in  various  propor- 
tions.   Arnotto  alone  dyes  orange  ;  but  it  is  a  fugitive  colour. 

ORCHElLIiA  WE&BS.  The  cylindrical  and  fiat  species  of  Boccclla  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  Orchil  or  Archil,  and  Cudbear,  are  so  called  by  the  makers. 

The  following  list  of  orchella  -weeds  is  given  by  Peteira : — 

Lima  orchella,  large  and  round,  E. 


tinctoria. 

Lima  orchella,  small  and  flat,  i?. 

fuciformis. 
Cape  of  Good  Kope  orchella.  It. 

hypomecha. 
Barbary  orchella,  2?.  tinctoria. 
Corsican  and  Sardinian  orchella, 

R.  tinctoria. 


Angola  orchella,  Boccella  fucifor' 
mis, 

Madagascar  orchella,  B.  fuciformis. 
Mauritius  orchella. 
Canary  orchella,  B.  tinctoria. 
Cape  de  Verd  orchella,  B,  tinctoria. 
Azore  orchella,  B.  tinctoria. 
Madeira  orchella,  B.  tinctoria  and 
E.fuciformis. 

Dr.  Pereira  says  :— -Mr.  Harman  Visger,  of  Bristol,  informs  me  that  every  lichen 
but  the  best  orchella  weed  is  gone,  or  rapidly  going,  out  of  use ;  not  from  dete- 
rioration of  their  quality,  for,  being  allowed  to  grow,  they  are  finer  than  ever,  but 
because  the  Angola  weed  is  so  superior  in  quality,  and  so  low  pnced  and  abun- 
dant, that  the  product  of  a  very  few  other  Hchens  would  pay  the  expense  of  manu- 

In  the  'Philosophical  Transactions  '  for  1848,  Dr.  Stenhouse  has  a  valuable  paper 
on  the  colouring-matters  of  the  lichens.  From  it  wo  extract  his  directions  or 
estimating  the  colouring-matter  in  lichens  by  means  of  a  solution  of  .hypochloute 
of  limo; — 
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Any  convenient  quantity  of  the  orcliella  wood  may  bo  cnt  into  very  small  pecos, 
and  then  macerated  with  milk  of  lime,  till  the  colouring-matter  is  extracted.  IJireo 
or  four  macerations  are  quite  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  if  the  lichen  has  been  sutt- 
ciently  comminuted.  The  clear  liquors  should  be  filtered  and  mixed  together  A 
solution  of  bleaching-powder  of  known  strength  should  then  be  poured  into  the  lime 
solution  from  a  graduated  alkalimeter.  The  moment  the  bleaching-liquor  comes  in 
contact  with  the  lime  solution  of  the  lichen,  a  blood-red  colour  is  produced,  which 
disappears  in  a  minute  or  two,  and  the  liquid  has  only  a  deep  yellow  colour.  A  new 
quantity  of  the  bleaching-liquid  should  then  be  poured  into  the  lime  solution,  and  the 
mixture  carefully  stirred.  This  operation  should  be  repeated  so  long  as  the  addition 
of  the  hypochlorite  of  lime  causes  the  production  of  the  red  colour,  for  this  shows  that 
the  lime  solution  still  contains  unoxidised  colorific  principle.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
process,  the  bleaching-solution  should  be  added  by  only  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  the 
mixture  being  carefully  stirred  between  each  addition.  We  have  only  to  note  how 
many  measures  of  the  bleaching-liquid  have  been  required  to  destroy  the  colouring- 
matter  in  the  solution,  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  colorific  principle  it  contained. 
Dr.  Stenhouse  suggests  the  following  method  for  extracting  the  colorific  principle  for 
transport :— -Cut  the  lichens  into  small  pieces,  macerate  them  in  wooden  vats  with 
milk  of  lime,  and  satiu;ate  the  solution  with  either  muriatic  or  acetic  acid.  The  gela- 
tinous principle  is  then  to  be  collected  on  cloths  and  dried  by  a  gentle  heat.  In  this 
way  the  whole  of  the  heat  can  be  easily  extracted,  and  the  dried  extract  transported 
from  the  most  distant  localities.    See  Archil  ;  Lichens. 

ORCHIXi.    See  Abchii-. 

ORCXIO'  is  the  name  of  the  colouring-principle  of  several  of  the  lichens.  The 
lichen  dried  and  pulverised  is  to  be  exhausted  by  boiling  alcohol.  The  solution 
filtered  hot  lets  fall,  in  the  cooling,  crystalline  flocks,  which  do  not  belong  to  the 
colouring-matter.  The  supernatant  alcohol  is  to  be  distilled  off,  the  residuum  is  to 
be  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  an  extract,  and  triturated  with  water  till  this 
liquid  will  dissolve  no  more.  The  aqueous  solution,  reduced  to  the  consistence  of 
syrup,  and  left  to  itself  in  a  cool  place,  lets  fall,  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  long  brown 
brittle  needles,  which  are  to  be  freed  by  pressure  from  the  mother-water,  and  dried. 
That  water  being  treated  with  animal  charcoal,  filtered  and  evaporated,  will  yield  a 
second  crop  of  crystals.  These  are  orcin.  See  Lichen  ;  Litmtis.  See  also  Watts's 
'  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.' 

OKSEAIi  BEAN.   The  Calabar  bean  ;  the  seeds  of  Fhysostigma  venatvm,  Balf. 

ORE.  The  natural  chemical  compound  of  a  metal  with  some  other  element,  such 
as  oxygen,  sulphur,  arsenic,  &c.  These  elements  have  been  sometimes  termed 
mincralisers ;  and  when  metals  are  found  free  from  thera  they  are  called  native  metals, 
and  not  ores. 

OREIBE  is  the  name  given  by  MM.  Meurier  and  Valient,  of  Paris,  to  an  alloy 
which  has  a  golden  brilliancy.  It  is  composed  of  copper  100,  zinc  17,  magnesia  6, 
sal-ammoniac  3'6,  quicklime  1"80,  and  tartar  of  commerce  9. 

The  copper  is  first  melted,  and  then  the  other  things  are  added  by  small  portions  at 
a  time,  skimming,  and  keeping  in  fusion  for  about  half  an  hour. 

The  oreide,  which  is  a  brass,  has  a  fine  grain,  is  malleable,  takes  a  most  brilliant 
polish,  and,  if  it  tarnishes,  its  lustre  is  restored  by  acidulated  water. 

OREIiIiXSr.  A  yellow  colouring-matter  contained  in  arnatto.  It  is  soluble  in 
water,  in  alcohol,  and  ether.    It  dyes  alumed  goods  yellow. 

ORES,  DRESSZIO'G'  OS*.    See  Dbessino  of  Ores. 

ORICHAIiCUIVX.    An  old  alloy,  called  also  false  silver. 

ORIESiTTAIi  EMERAIiX>.    The  name  given  to  green  sapphire. 

ORZENTAIi  TOPAZ.    The  name  given  to  j'ellow  sapphire. 

OR-MOIiV.  A  brass,  in  which  there  is  less  zinc  and  more  copper  than  in  the 
ordinary  brass  ;  the  object  being  to  obtain  a  nearer  imitation  of  gold  than  ordinary 
brass  affords.  In  many  of  its  applications  the  colour  is  heightened  by  means  of  a 
gold  lacquer,  but  in  some  cases,  and,  as  we  think,  with  very  great  advantage,  the  true 
colour  of  the  alloy  is  preserved  after  it  has  been  properly  developed  by  means  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid. 

ORPIMEIO'T  (Eng.  and  Fr. ;  Opermcnt,  Eauschgelb,  Ger. ;  Yellow  sulphide  of  ar- 
senic) is  found  native  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  as  in  Hungaiy,  Turkey,  China,  &c. ; 
the  finest  specimens  being  brought  from  Persia,  in  brilliant  yellow  masses,  of  a  lamellar 
texture,  called  '  golden  orpiment.' 

Native  orpiment  is  the  auripigmentum,  or  paint  of  gold,  of  the 'ancients.  It  was  so 
called  in  allusion  to  its  use  and  its  colour,  and  also  because  it  was  supposed  to  con- 
tain gold.  From  this  term  the  common  name  of  '  orpimetit,'  or  '  gold  paint,'  has  been 
derived. 

In  nature  it  is  found  most  generally  in  amorphous  masses  of  a  bright  yellow  colour, 
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but  somotimos  in  crystals,  which  are  obliquo  rliombic  prismB;  these  crystals  ar« 
flexible,     a  yellow  colour,  and  possess  a  brilliant  lustre.    See  Ausenic  ^ 

Natn-o  orp.ment  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  3-48.  Orpiment  is  also  prepared 
art  f.c.ally  cluefly  ,u  Saxony  by  subliming  in  cast-iron  cucSrbits,  sumouS  u 
con  al  cas  -iron  capita  s.  a  niixture  in  due  proportions  of  sulphur  and  arsSs  a.i/ 

Artificial  orpiment  seems  to  be  a  substance  of  uncertain  composition,  it  containinr> 
sometimes,  according  to  Gu  bourt,  94  per  cent,  of  arsenious  acid!^nd  only  6  per  cent 
of  the  tersulphide  ot  arsenic.  On  this  account  it  is  much  more  soluble  iJ  water  th^n 
ali'ni  r  consequently  a  much  more  powerful  poison    It  £  Itn 

f*^^:^     Orn^^^^  intentions,  and  in  many  of  the  cases  proveS 

ifa  niiv?nf   f  «°lo"/'°g-^"'^tterof  the  pigment  called  king's  yellow,  which 

IS  a  mixture  of  arsenious  acid  with  a  little  tersulphide  of  arsenic,  just  as  the  sample 
analysed  by  Guibourt.    See  Kino's  Ykllow.  ,  j       »  lue  sampie 

hvdZT^!'''fi'^^^"^     '''''f°°.'°  "'''y  Passing  a  stream  of  sulphuretted 

hydrogen  gas  through  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  falls  as 
a  brilliant  yellow  amorphous  poM'der. 

Tersulphide  of  arsenic  is  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  acids,  but  is  decomposed 
by  nitric  acid  and  aqua  regia.  It  fuses  easily,  and  when  heated  in  air  burns  with 
a  pale  blue  flame,  generating  arsenious  and  sulphurous  acids.  In  close  vessels  it 
sublimes  unchanged.  It  is  dissolved  by  ammonia,  and  the  caustic  fixed  alkalis 
lorming  colourless  solutions,  from  which  it  is  again  precipitiited  by  the  addition  of 
an  acid.  The  alkaline  sulphides  also  dissolve  it,  forming  double  salts,  from  which 
solutions  It  js  precipitated  even  more  completely  than  from  the  former,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  an  acid. 

According  to  Dr.  Paris,  Delcroix's  depilatory,  called  vovdre  subtile,  consists  of 
quicklime,  orpiment,  and  some  vegetable  powder. 

Orpiment  is  used  by  pyrotechnists,  and  as  a  pigment :  the  best  kinds  of  native  orpi- 
ment being  reserved  for  artists. 

ORRXS-ROOT.    The  dried  rhizomes  of  several  species  of  Iris. 

ORTHOCIiASX:.    See  Felspar. 

OSXBR.  Salix.  The  Willow-Tree,  About  300  species  of  these  plants  have  been 
described.  The  common  white  willow  is  a  native  of  Great  Britain  and  many  parts  of 
Europe,  and  is  extensively  cultivated.  The  wood  is  soft,  and  is  employed  in  making 
various  small  articles.  The  charcoal  prepared  from  it  is  considered  superior  to  any 
other  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  The  bark  is  very  bitter,  and  from  it  a 
bitter  principle,  salioine,  is  obtained,  which  has  been  used  with  some  advantage  as 
a  substitute  for  quinine,  and  it  is  sometimes  used  for  adulterating  that  drug,  See 
Saiicine. 

OSnilUM  is  one  of  the  rare  metals,  most  generally  found  in  the  ores  of  platinum, 
in  which  it  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Tennant  in  1803.  These  ores  generally  contain 
the  metals  palladium,  rhodium,  osmium,  ruthenium,  and  iridium,  mixed  with  the 
platinum. 

The  process  for  obtaining  osmium  from  these  ores  has  been  much  simplified  by 
M.  Fremy.  After  the  exhaustion  of  the  ores  by  aqua  regia  there  remains  a  residue, 
wliich  often  contains  titaniferous  iron  and  chrome  iron  ;  but  the  most  important  con- 
stituent is  an  alloy  existing  in  flat  plates  or  scales,  of  a  white  colour  and  metallic 
lustre,  and  which  was  formerly  thought  to  contain  only  osmium  and  iridium,  but  later 
experiments  have  proved  the  presence  of  ruthenium,  and  a  little  rhodium.  Fri^my 
takes  advantage  of  the  oxidability  of  osmium  and  of  the  volatility  of  its  peroxide. 
His  process  consists  in  roasting  the  alloy  in  a  current  of  dry  air ;  for  this  purpose 
the  residue  above  mentioned  is  placed  in  a  porcelain  or  platinum  tube,  and  heated  to 
redness. 

The  equivalent  of  osmium  is  99'6  ;  and  its  symbol,  Os. 

Five  compounds  of  osmium  and  oxygen  exist,  viz. : — Frotoxide,  OsO  ;  it  is  a  dark 
green  powder,  slowly  soluble  in  acids.  Sesquioxide,  Os^O',  has  never  been  obtained 
pure  ;  it  is  formed  by  heating  a  solution  of  osmato  of  ammonia,  when  a  brown  powder 
falls,  which  is  this  compound  mixed  with  some  ammonia,  which  explodes  feebly  when 
heated.  Binoxide,  OsO'-,  is  a  black  powder,  insoluble  in  acids,  and  burning  to  osinic 
acid  when -heated  in  the  air.  Osmious  acid,  OsO';  this  only  exists  in  combination; 
it  forms  a  rose-rod  crystalline  powder  with  potassa  (KO,OsO',2HO) ;  tliis  salt  is  ob- 
tained by  adding  alcohol  to  a  solution  of  osmate  of  poUissa  ;  the  osmic  acid  is  reduced 
by  the  alcohol,  and  this  salt  is  precipitated;  on  attempting  to  separate  this  acid, 
it  is  decomposed  into  binoxide  and  osmic  acid.  Os?mc  acid,  OsO*;  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  compound  has  already  been  described ;  it  melts,  and  even  boils,  below 
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212° :  its  vapour  is  irritating  and  deleterious,  and  1ms  a  pecidiarly  offensive  odour, 
hence  the  name  of  the  motal  from  ixrur,,  an  odour.  Three  combiniitions  ot  osmium 
imd  chlorine  are  known  :  'proiocMoride,  OsCI  ;  aesqmohlonde,  Os  01  (this  only 
exists  in  solution) ;  and  bichloride,  OsCYi  (this  exists  only  in  a  double  salt,  with 
chloride  of  potassium,  OsCl=  +  K01).  Osmium  combines  also  with  phosphorus  anU 
sulphur. 

OSMIVM-IRIDIUM,  or  Iridosmine.  This  alloy  is  found  with _  platinum  in 
the  province  of  Choco,  in  South  America,  and  in  the  Ural  Mountains.  _  It  was 
first  discovered  by  Mr.  Smithson  Tennant  in  the  black  scales  which  remain  when 
native  platinum  is  dissolved  in  aqua  regia.  It  is  rather  abundant  with  the  alluvial 
gold  of  California,  occurring  in  small  bright  lead-coloured  scales,  sometimes  six-sided 
{Dana).    It  has  been  recently  found  in  Gippsland,  Victoria. 

The  following  analysis  of  this  alloy  is  by  Berzelius : — Iridium  4.6-77i  osmium  49'35, 
iron  074,  rhodium  3-15.    See  Iridium. 

OSMOSE  FORCE.    See  Exosmose  and  Endosmose. 

OSTEOCOZiX<A.  The  glue  obtained  from  bones,  by  removing  the  earthy  phos- 
phates with  muriatic  acid,  and  dissolving  the  cartilaginous  residuum  in  water,  at  a 
temperature  considerably  above  the  boiling-point. 

OTTO,  OTTAR,  or  ATTAR  OP  ROSES  (from  an  Arabic  word  signifying 
aroma),  is  a  volatile  oil,  too  well-known  to  require  description  as  to  its  odour  and 
uses.  It  is  obtained  by  distilling  roses  with  water.  It  is  manufactured  exten- 
sively at  Ghazipoor  in  Hindostau,  as  well  as  at  Shiraz  in  Persia.  Poller  says 
that,  to  obtain  a  little  less  than  3  drachms  of  otto  from  100  lbs.  of  rose-petals  in 
India,  it  requires  a  most  favourable  season,  and  the  operation  to  be  carefully  per- 
formed. According  to  Donald  Munro,  the  otto  is  procured  without  distillation, 
merely  by  macerating  the  petals  in  water ;  and  in  India  it  is  sometimes  thus  pre- 
pared; the  roses  macerating  in  water  are  exposed  to  the  sun,  when  the  oil  separates 
and  floats  on  the  water.  It  iias  also  been  said  to  be  obtained  at  Damascus,  and  other 
parts  of  Asia  Minor,  by  the  dry  distillation  of  the  rose  at  the  temperature  of  a  salt- 
water bath. 

It  has  Intle  colour.  It  is  combustible ;  and  its  vapour  forms  with  oxygen  an 
explosive  mixture.  Its  specific  gravity  at  90°  Fahr.  is  0'832.  At  57°  Pahr.,  1,000 
parts  of  alcohol  (specific  gravity  0-806)  dissolve  7  parts ;  and  at  72°  Pahr.,  33  parts 
of  otto. 

Otto  of  roses  consists  of  two  volatile  oils  :  one  solid  and  the  other  liquid  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  in  the  proportion  of  about  one  of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter. 
To  separate  them,  the  otto  must  be  frozen,  and  compressed  between  folds  of  blotting- 
paper,  which  absorb  the  liquid,  and  leave  the  solid  oil.  They  may  also  be  separated 
by  alcohol  (of  specific  gra^nty  0-8),  which  dissolves  the  liquid  and  scarcely  any  of  the 
solid  oil.  Tlie  solid  oil,  according  to  Saussure,  contains  only  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
and  these  in  equal  number  of  atoms,  and  is  therefore  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine ; 
it  occurs  in  crystalline  plates,  fusible  at  95°  Pahr.  The  liquid  oil  has  not  been  care- 
fully examined ;  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  contains  nitrogen,  or  only  carbon,  hydrogen, 
and  oxygen, 

Turkey  supplies  the  commercial  world  with  otto  of  roses.  The  rose-farms  are 
principally  situated  in  the  low  countries  of  the  Balkan  between  Selimno  and  Carloya 
as  far  as  Philippolis  in  Bulgaria.  It  is  the  Christian  inhabitants  of  this  district  that 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  business. 

Kizaulik  in  Eoumelia  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  trade.  Turkey  yields  from  50,000 
to  75,000  ounces  per  annum.  The  average  importation  of  otto  of  roses  into  Britain  is 
12,000  ounces,  very  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  from  Turkey. 

A  small  quantity  of  otto  of  roses  is  produced  in  the  south  of  Prance  and  in  Savoy 
and  the  Italian  borders. 

Pure  Turkish  otto  of  roses  congeals  at  +  58°  Pahr.,  and  boils  at  432°  Pahr.  Italian 
otto  of  roses  congeals  at  +  62°  Pahr.  A  sample  otto  of  roses  produced  from  English- 
grown  roses  at  Mitcham,  remained  solid  at  +  70°  Pahr.,  but  above  that  temperature 
at  once  became  liquid. 

ptto  of  roses,  like  other  articles  that  are  of  value,  is  systematically  adulterated, 
principally  with  essence  of  geranium  ;  when  this  is  the  case,  the  boUing-point  is 
lowered,  and  the  congealing-point  raised.  The  insertion  of  a  sample  of  otto  in  a 
bottle  into  water  cooled  with  ice  is  a  very  good  physical  test  of  purity.  Spermaceti 
was  at  one  time  used  to  sophisticate  otto,  but  its  insolubility  in  alcohol  rendered  it  too 
easily  detected. 

_  OVT-CROP.   A  geological  and  mining  term,  to  signify  that  the  edge  of  any 
inclined  stratum,  bed  of  coal,  or  mineral  vein,  comes  to  the  surface. 
OXAliATES  are  saline  compounds  of  the  bases  with  oxalic  acid. 
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OXAIiXC  ACI9  (Acide  oxulique,  Fr. ;  Smierkleesdure,  Gov.)  is  now  tlio  oLjcct  of 
a  considurablo  cliomioal  manufaoture.    It  iu  usually  proparod,  upon  tlio  small  (scale 
hy  tho  following  process : — 

One  part  of  sugav  is  gently  heated  in  a  retort  witli  five  parts  of  nitric  acid,  of 
specific  gravity  1-42,  diluted  with  twice  its  weight  of  water;  copious  rod  fumes 
are  disengaged,  and  the  oxidation  of  the  sugar  proceeds  rapidly.  Wlien  the  action 
slackens,  hoat  may  he  again  applied  to  tho  vessel,  and  tho  liquid  coucentrated, 
by  distilling  oflf  the  excess  of  nitric  acid  until  it  deposits  crysbUs  on  cooling! 
These  crystals  are  purified  by  redissolving  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  re- 
crystallisation. 

Oxalic  acid  occurs  in  aggregated  prisms  when  it  crystallises  rapidly,  but  in  tables 
of  greater  or  loss  thickness  when  slowly  formed.  They  lose  their  water  by  crystal- 
lisation in  tho  open  air,  fall  into  powder,  and  weigh  0-28  less  than  before  ;  but  still 
retain  0-14  parts  of  water,  which  tho  acid  does  not  part  with,  except  in  favour  of 
another  oxide,  as  when  it  is  combined  with  oxide  of  lead.  The  effloresced  acid  con- 
tains 20  per  cent,  of  water,  according  to  Berzelius. 

The  effloresced  acid  may  be  sublimed  in  a  gTcat  measure  without  decomposition  ; 
whereas  the  ordinary  crystallised  acid,  containing  the  three  equivalents  of  water,  is 
decomposed  by  a  liigh  temperature  into  carbonic  and  formic  acids,  and  carbonic  oxide. 
Tho  crystals  of  oxalic  acid  dissolve  in  eight  parts  of  water  at  60°  Fahr.,  and  in  their 
own  weight,  or  less,  of  boiling  water ;  they  aro  also  soluble  in  spirit.  Tho  aqueous 
solution  has  aii  intensely  sour  taste  and  most  powerful  acid  reaction,  and  is  highly 
poisonous.  In  cases  of  poisoning  with  this  acid  the  proper  antidote  is  chalk  or  mag- 
.nesia,  as  these  substances  form  with  oxalic  acid  compounds  almost  insoluble  in  water, 
the  lime  compound  being  much  less  soluble  than  the  magnesian,  Tho  formula  of  the 
crystallised  acid  is  C-O^HO  +  2H0  (C^H^O*  +  2H-0) ;  the  effloresced  acid,  C20^H0 
(C-H^O').  Oxalic  acid  is  deconiposed  by  hot  sulphuric  acid  into  a  mixture  of  car- 
bonic oxide  and  carbonic  acid.  The  binoxides  of  lead  and  manganese  effect  tho 
same  change,  becoming  reduced  to  protoxides,  which  combine  with  tho  unaltered 
acid. 

By  exposing  100  parts  by  weight  of  dry  sugar  to  the  action  of  825  parts  of  hot 
nitric  acid  of  1'38  specific  gravity,  evaporating  the  solution  down  to  one-sixth  of  its 
bulk,  and  setting  it  aside  to  crystallise,  from  58  to  60  parts  of  beautiful  crystals  of 
oxalic  acid  may  be  obtained,  according  to  Schlesinger. 

Oxalic  acid  may  be  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  most  vegetable  sub- 
stances, and  especially  from  those  which  contain  no  qitrogen,  such  as  well-washed 
sawdust,  starch,  gum,  and  sugar.  The  latter  is  the  article  generally  employed,  and 
possesses  many  advantages  over  every  other  material.  Treacle,  which  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  sugar,  also  comes  within  tho  same  ranges.  A  spirit  of  exaggeration  pre- 
vails in  respect  to  the  amount  of  produce  attainable  by  oxalic-acid  makers  from 
a  given  weight  of  sugar.  The  generality  of  the  statements  is  absurdly  false.  One 
cwt  of  good  treacle  will  yield  about  116  lbs.  of  marketable  oxalic  acid;  and  the 
same  weight  of  good  brown  sugar  may  bo  calculated  to  produce  about  140  lbs.  of 
acid.  As  a  general  rule,  5  cwts.  of  saltpetre,  or  an  equivalent  of  nitrate  of  soda,  with 
2h  cwts.  of  sulphuric  acid,  will  generate  sufficient  nitric  acid  to  decompose  1  cwt.  of 
good  sugar,  and  yield,  as  above,  140  lbs.  of  fair  marketable  oxalic  acid,  free  from 
superfluous  moisture.  ,  ,      i  • 

On  the  largo  scale  leaden  vessels,  or  wood  vessels  lined  with  lead,  are  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  oxalic  acid.  For  this  purpose  square  open  vessels,  8  feet  square 
and  3  feet  deep,  are  a  convenient  size,  tho  liquor  being  heated  by  means  of  steam 
passed  through  a  coil  of  lead  pipe.  A  coil  of  about  48  feet  of  one-inch  pipe  in  a  vessel 
of  the  size  above  mentioned  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  liquor  at  the  required  tempera- 
ture In  using  these  vessels,  the  liquor  (whatever  it  may  be)  to  be  converted  into 
oxalic  acid  is  put  into  them  together  with  the  acid  employed,  and  heated  until  tlie 
required  decomposition  is  effected.  The  liquor  is  then  drawn  off  by  a  syphon,  or  by 
■X  cock  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  into  shallow  leaden  vessels,  or  wooden 
vessels  lined  with  lead,  to  cool  and  crystallise,  and  the  mother-waters  aro  drawn  oft 
from  the  crystals,  and  used  in  tho  next  operation.  ^    ^  ,  , 

A  process  for  the  conversion  of  formic  acid  into  oxalic  acid  has  been  patented  by 
Mr  Jullion  :  and  also  a  process  for  obtaining  oxalic  acid  from  ui-ic  acid,  this  latter 
being  produced  from  guano,  patented  by  Dr.  Wilson  Turner.  But  owing  to  the 
cheapness  of  sugar,  these  processes  aro  of  no  commercial  value  _  The  patents  taken 
out  of  late  years  for  the  manufacture  of  oxalic  acid  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  tho 
saving  of  nitric  acid,  by  reconverting  the  rod  fumes  of  nitrous  and  hypomtric  acids  into 

"'instead  of  cane-sugar  or  treacle,  tho  saccharine  substance  obtained  by  the  action  of 
an  acid  on  potato  starch  is  sometimes  employed.   For  this  purpose  the  potatoes  ^re 
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well  washed,  ami  then  reduced  into  a  fnio  pulp  by  rasping,  grinding,  or  other  suitable 
means  ;  such  pulp  is  then  washed  two  or  three  times,  by  placing  it  m  water,  and  well 
stirring  it  tlierein,  then  permitting  tlio  pulp  to  subside,  and  running  ott  the  Tvater, 
The  pulp  thus  obtained  is  next  placed  in  an  open  vessel  of  lead,  or  wood  lined  with 
lead,  with  as  much  water  as  will  allow  of  the  mixture  being  boiled  freely,  by  means 
of  steam  passed  through  leaden  pipes  placed  therein.  Into  the  mixture  of  pulp  and 
water,  about  2  per  cent,  by  weight  (of  the  potatoes  employed)  of  sulphuric  acid 
(oxalic  acid  acts  more  rapidly)  is  to  be  stirred  in,  which  will  be  at  the  rate  of  from 
8  to  10  per  cent,  of  acid  on  the  quantity  of  farina  contained  in  the  potatoes  ;  the 
whole  is  now  to  be  boiled  for  some  hours,  until  the  pulp  of  the  potatoes  is  converted, 
into  saccharine  matter,  the  completion  of  this  process  being  readily  ascertained  by 
applying  a  drop  of  tincture  of  iodine  to  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  liquor  placed  on 
the  surface  of  a  piece  of  glass,  when,  if  there  be  any  farina  remaining  unconverted, 
a  purple  colour  will  be  jjroduced.  The  saccharine  product  thus  obtained  is  then 
filtered  tlirough  a  horse-hair  cloth,  after  which  it  is  carefully  evaporated  in  any 
convenient  vessel,  until  a  gallon  of  it  weighs  about  14  or  14'-  lbs. ;  it  is  noy  in  a 
proper  condition  to  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  oxalic  acid,  by  the  application 
of  nitric  acid,  as  in  the  case  of  operating  from  sugar  or  treacle.  Horse-chestnuts, 
deprived  of  their  outer  shells,  are  also  applicable  to  the  manufacture  of  oxalic  acid 
when  treated  in  the  way  above  described  for  potatoes. 

Instead  of  operating  with  sulphiu-ic  acid,  the  farina  of  potatoes  and  of  chestnuts  may 
be  treated  with  diastase,  and  converted  into  a  liquor  similar  to  that  obtained  after 
evaporation  from  the  farina  and  sulphuric  acid  before  mentioned,  using  about  the  same 
proportion  of  diastase  as  before  directed  for  sulphuric  acid.  In  this  case  the  liquor  is 
made  of  the  required  strength  at  once,  and  the  processes  of  filtration  and  evaporation 
are  rendered  unnecessary. 

A  new  method  of  preparing  oxalic  acid,  said  to  be  cheaper  than  any  other  process, 
has  been  introduced  by  Messrs.  Eoberts,  Dale,  and  Co.  A  mixed  solution  of 
caustic  soda  and  potash,  in  the  proportion  of  two  equivalents  of  the  former  to  one 
of  the  latter,  is  evaporated  to  a  sp.  gr.  of  about  1-35.  It  is  then  made  into  a  thick 
paste  with  sawdust,  and  heated,  with  constant  stirring,  on  an  iron  plate,  when  the 
mass  intumesces  and  disengages  much  inflammable  gas.  The  mixture  is  then  exposed 
for  some  liours  to  a  temperature  of  400°  F.,  and  the  gi-ey  powder  thus  obtained  is 
treated  with  water  at  about  60°  F.  The  oxalate  of  soda  which  remains  undissolved 
is  then  washed,  and  decomposed  with  slaked  lime ;  the  oxalate  of  lime  being 
decomposed  in  turn  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  oxalic  acid  thus  obtained  in  a  free 
state. 

Almost  the  only  commercial  article  made  from  oxalic  acid  is  the  binoxalate  of 
potash  or  salt  of  sorrel.  This  substance  results  from  the  decomposition  of  carbonate 
of  potash  by  an  excess  of  oxalic  acid.  The  carbonate  of  potash  is  first  dissolved  in 
hot  water,  and  the  oxalic  acid  added  until  the  effervescence  ceases ;  after  which  a 
similar  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  to  that  previously  employed  is  thrown  in,  and  the  solu- 
tion is  boiled  for  a  few  minutes ;  and  then  it  is  set  aside  to  crystallise.  The  crystals, 
after  being  drained  and  dried,  are  fit  for  the  market. 

Oxalic  acid  is  employed  chiefly  for  certain  styles  of  discharge  in  calico-printing 
(which  see),  and  for  whitening  the  leather  of  boot-tops.  Oxalate  of  ammonia  is  an 
excellent  reagent  for  detecting  lime  and  its  salts  in  any  solution.  The  acid  itself,  or 
the  binoxalate  of  potash,  is  often  used  for  removing  ink  or  iron-mould  stains  from  linen. 

OX ;  OXEU.  A  sub-tribe  of  animals  belonging  to  the  class  Mammalia,  order 
Ruminantia,  family  BovidcB,  or  hollow-horned  ruminants.  Tlie  ox  appears  from  the 
earliest  periods  to  have  been  a  domesticated  animal.  Its  importance  to  man  is  great ; 
not  only  does  its  flesh  form  an  article  of  food,  but  its  skin,  its  horns,  and  its  hoofs  are 
employed  in  the  arts  and  manufactures. 

OXIH>Il3>  CHROI^B.    An  oxide  of  iron  used  in  oil  and  water-colour  painting. 

OXFORD  CZiA.V.  An  argillaceous  or  clayey  deposit  which  is  well  developed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford.  It  forms  the  base  of  the  Coral  Eag  or  Coralline 
Oolite,  and  extends  across  England  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  Weymouth,  in 
Dorsetshire,  to  the  river  Humber.  Its  general  character  is  that  of  a  tough  brown  or 
bluish-black  clay,  sometimes  attaining  a  thickness  of  five  or  six  hundred  feet.  It 
furnishes  admirable  pasture  ;  a  favourable  example  of  which  is  afforded  by  the  vale 
of  Blnckmoor,  in  Dorsetshire,  so  famous  for  its  dairy  produce. — H.  W.  B. 

OX  GAIiZi.  A  mucous,  transparent,  ropy  liquid,  of  a  greenish  brown  colour,  with 
a  bitter  taste,  obtained  from  the  gall  bladder  of  the  ox.  It  has  many  uses  in  the  arts. 
See  Watts's  '  Dictionary  of  Chemistry '  (article  Bile). 

OXZSE  or  TIN".   Sec  Tin  and  Putty  Powder. 

OXIDES  are  compounds  containing  oxygen  in  definite  proportions. 

They  am  usually  divided  into  basic  oxidi.e.f.  which  unite  with  acids:  acid  oxides 
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which  noiitralieo  basic  oxides,  combining  with  them ;  and  neutral  oxides,  which  dj 
not  unito  with  either  buses  or  acids.  In  addition  to  these,  are  saline  oxides,  or  coin- 
pounds  which  arc  produced  by  tho  union  of  two  oxides  of  the  same  metal. 

OX-IH^S,  for  jiolishing.  Tho  finest  crocus  and  jeweller's  rouffe  are  thus  prepared  : — 
Crystals  of  suipliato  of  iron  are  taken  from  tho  pans  in  which  they  liavo  crystallise<l, 
and  are  put  at  once  into  crucibles,  or  cast-iron  pots,  and  exposed  to  a  high  tempeni- 
tiu-e  ;  the  greatest  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the  presence  of  dust. 

The  least-calcined  portions  are  of  a  scarlet  colour,  and  form  the  jewellers'  rouge  for 
polishing  gold  or  silver  articles.  Tho  more  calcined  portions  are  of  a  purple  or 
bluish-purple  colour,  and  these  form  crocus  for  polishing  brass  or  steel.  It  is  found 
that  tho  blue  particles,  which  are  those  which  have  been  exposed  to  the  greatest  heat, 
are  tho  hardest.  It  will,  of  course,  be  understood  that  tho  result  of  the  action  of  heat 
is  to  drive  off  tho  sulphuric  acid  from  the  protoxide  of  iron,  which  becomes  peroxidised 
in  the  process. 

Lord  Eosse,  in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions,'  thus  describes  his  process  of  pre- 
paring his  polishing  powder : — 

'  I  prepare  the  peroxide  of  iron  by  precipitation  with  water  of  ammonia,  from  a 
pure  dilute  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  The  precipitate  is  washed,  pressed  in  a 
screw-press  till  nearly  dry,  and  exposed  to  a  heat,  which  in  tho  dark  appears  a  dull 
low  red.  The  only  points  of  importance  are,  that  the  sulphate  of  iron  should  be 
pure,  and  the  water  of  ammonia  should  be  decidedly  in  excess,  and  that  the  heat 
should  not  exceed  that  I  have  described.  The  colour  v/ill  be  a  bright  crimson, 
inclining  to  yellow.  I  have  tried  both  potash  and  soda  pure,  instead  of  water  of 
ammonia,  but  after  washing  with  some  degree  of  care,  a  trace  of  the  alkali  still  re- 
mained, and  the  peroxide  was  of  an  ochrey  colour,  and  did  not  polish  properly.' 

Jewellers'  rouge  is,  however,  frequently  prepared  in  Loudon  by  precipitating 
sulphate  of  iron  with  potash,  well  working  the  yellow  oxide,  and  calcining  it  until  it 

acquires  a  scarlet  coloiu-.  •,  ,  ,     -.t  tt 

Crocus  is  sometimes  prepared  after  the  manner  recommended  by  Mr.  Heath. 
Chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  iron  are  well  mixed  in  a  mortar ;  the  mixture  is 
then  put  into  a  shallow  crucible,  and  exposed  to  a  red  heat.  Vapour  escapes  and  the 
mass  fuses.  "When  no  more  vapoiu?  escapes,  remove  the  crucible,  and  let  it  cool. 
The  colour  of  the  oxide  of  iron  produced,  if  the  fire  has  been  properly  regulated,  is  a 
fine  violet— if  the  heat  has  been  too  high  it  becomes  black.  The  mass  when  cold  is 
to  be  powdered  and  washed,  to  separate  the  sulphate  of  soda.  The  powder  of  crocus 
is  then  to  be  submitted  to  a  process  of  careful  elutriation,  and  the  finer  particles 
reserved  for  the  more  delicate  work.  _ 

OXXBES  or  IRON.  Four  definite  combinations  of  iron  and  oxygen  are  known, 
namely:— Protoxide,  FeO ;  sesquioxide,  Fe^O^ ;  black  or  magnetic  oxide,  Fe'O*  = 
FeO,  FeW ;  Fm-zc  acif?,  FeO^    See  Ieon. 

OXIDES  OP  X.BA3>  and  TIN.    These  are  both  used  for  polishing.   For  oxide 

of  tin,  see  Potty  Powdee.  -i  <  i  o«o  tvt. 

OXIDISED  Oil..    At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  on  April  4,  1862,  Mr 

Frederick  Walton  read  a  paper  '  On  the  introduction  and  use  of  elastic  gums  and 
analogous  substances,'  which  described  a  new  preparation  bearing  the  above  name. 
The  following  is  Mr.  Walton's  description  of  the  manufacture  :— 

'Whilst  engaged,  about  two  years  ago,  in  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  manu- 
facture of  artificial  leather,  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  success  of  the 
material  that  it  should  have  a  coat  of  fine  varnish,  which,  whilst  drying  quickly 
possessed  the  flexibility  of  india-rubber.  Copal  varnish  has  always  been  aceoun  ed 
Ihe  best  varnish,  but  rnade  with  drying  oil  combined  with  g^l"\°P-^^'^t  a  bgh  e  - 
tTerature  it  will  not,  of  course,  be  dry,  until  the  action  of  oxidation  has  reduced  the 
oil  coraineJ  thereiA  into  a  solid  film.  Whilst  revolving  in  my  mind  this  knot  y 
diClty  and  presenting  every  phase  of  it  to  careful  thought,  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
mfthatVuie  oil  was  first  driJd  into  a  skin,  like  those  I  had  often 
but  like  other  people,  had  before  considered  as  waste,  was  dissolved  in  a  volatile 
solvent  like  indiirS^^     sheet,  that  the  semi-resinous  material  would  immediately, 

poses  of  manufacwto,  mil  bo  Mltei  to  bo  P"'"''^ 

It  upon  extensive  surfaces  of  any  kind,  sucu  as  pii-iJiiic^i  , 
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describocl  iu  my  patent  of  January  27,  I860, 1  tlion  scraped  or  peeled  it  off  by  suitable 
means. 

'  At  first,  as  before  stated,  my  attention  was  solely  directed  to  the  attainment  of  a 
speedily-drying,  flexible  varnish  at  a  moderate  temperature,  but  very  few  experiments 
■with  this  oxidised  oil  led  me  to  notice  its  rubber-lilce  qualities,  which  I  at  once  con- 
ceived might,  with  further  manipulation,  and  with  some  combinations,  be  developed 
more  fully,  and  become  a  very  valuable  substitute  for  that  article. 

'  Encouraged  by  success  at  every  step,  I  proceeded,  and  soon  found  that  by  crushing 
the  solid  oxidised  oil  obtained  in  sheets  as  described  in  my  patent,  and  working  it 
thoroughly  in  hot  mixing  rolls,  I  produced  a  substance  which  required  only  the 
cohesive  nature,  which  in  the  early  part  of  this  pa^jer  we  noticed  as  existing  so 
strongly  in  india-rubber.  The  addition  of  a  small  proportion  of  shellac  soon  gave 
that  which  was  wanting,  and  I  found  in  my  power  a  material  singularly  like  caout- 
chouc when  worked  into  dough,  and  which  could  be  rolled  on  to  fabrics  in  the  same 
manner  aud  with  the  same  facility — giving  a  perfect  waterproof  cloth,  unlike  oil-cloth, 
but  having  the  rubber  finish  and  flexibility.  Pigments  could  easily  be  added  to  give 
'colour;  the  addition  of  resins  gave  other,  or  rather  varied  proportions  of  adhesion, 
useful  as  affording  the  means  of  uniting  fabrics  as  by  rubber.  Fibre,  whether  flock 
or  cork,  mixed  in  and  rolled  into  sheets,  gave  me  samples  of  kamptulicon  and  other 
floor-cloths. 

'  Not  only  has  this  singular  product  been  thus  assimilated  to  rubber  for  uses  on 
fabrics,  or  combined  with  fibre  for  floor-cloths,  but  it  is  capable  of  being  worked  witli 
pigment  and  vulcanised  exactly  as  india-rubber  has  been,  and  forms  a  hard  compound, 
like  vulcanite  and  ebonite,  excepting  that  the  sulphur  is  not  necessary.' 

This  preparation  has  not  yet  found  a  place  amongst  manufactures,  and  the  list  of 
applications  given  in  the  last  Edition  is  no  longer  useful. 

OXVGEir  {Oxygene,  Fr. ;  Sauer.ttoff,  Ger.)  is  a  permanent  gas,  and  is  best  ob- 
tained by  heating  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  binoxide  of  manganese,  when 
tile  chlorate  is  decomposed  into  oxygen  and  chloride  of  potassium,  KCIO"' =  KCl 0". 
Oxygen  may  be  obtained  from  binoxide  of  manganese  alone  by  the  action  of  heat ; 
but  in  this  case,  when  used  with  chlorate  of  potash,  the  binoxide  seems  only  to  act  in 
moderating  the  evolution  of  oxygen  from  the  chlorate.  When  chlorate  of  potash 
alone  is  used,  the  evolution  of  gas  does  not  commence  so  soon,  and  often  is  given  off 
rather  suddenly  at  first,  and  may  cause  the  fracture  of  the  glass  vessel. 

Oxygen  was  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Priestley  in  England,  aud  Scheele  in  Sweden,  in 
1774,  about  the  same  time,  bitt  independently  of  each  other.  Dr.  Priestley  called  it 
dephlogisticaied  air,  and  Scheele  empyreal  air.  It  was  Lavoisier  who  gave  it  the  name 
of  oxygen,  from  the  idea  that  it  was  the  acidifying  principle  in  all  acids  (from  6^vs, ' 
acid,  and  yevvdu,  I  beget,  or  give  rise  to);  but  this  name  has  of  late  years  been  shown 
to  be  a  false  one.  Oxygen  may  be  obtained  from  several  substances,  viz.  by  heating 
red  oxide  of  merciiry,  HgO  =Hg  -f  0  ;  or  by  heating  three  parts  of  bichromate  of  potash 
with  four  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  in  a  glass  retort.  The  products  in  the  latter  case  are 
sulphate  of  potash,  sulphate  of  chromium,  water,  and  oxygen. 

Oxygen  is  colourless,  odourless,  tasteless,  incombustible,  but  the  most  powerful 
agent  in  maintaining  combustion.  According  to  Eegnault,  100  cubic  inches  of  this 
gas  weigh,  at  60°  Fahr.  and  barometer  at  30  inches,  34-19  grains,  and  its  specific 
gravity  is  M056.    According  to  Berzelius  and  Dulong,  its  sp.  gr.  is  1-1026. 

Of  all  known  substances  oxygen  is  the  most  abundant  in  nature,  for  it  constitutes 
at  least  three-fourths  of  the  known  terraqueous  globe.  Water  contains  eight-ninths 
of  Its  weight  of  oxygen  ;  and  the  solid  crust  of  our  globe  probably  consists  of  at  least 
one-tnird  part  by  weight  of  this  principle  ;  for  silica,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  alumina, 
—the  three  most  abundant  constituents  of  the  earth's  strata— contain  each  about 
one-half  their  weight  of  oxygen.  Oxygen  also  constitutes  about  twenty  per  cent, 
by  volume,  or  about  twenty-tliree  per  cent,  by  weight,  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and  it  is 
an  essential  constituent  of  all  living  beings.  Plants,  in  the  sunlight,  absorb  carbonic 
acKl,  decompose  it— keeping  the  carbon  and  liberating  the  oxygen ;  while  animals, 
on  the  other  liand,  absorb  oxygen  and  give  off  carbonic  acid.  Oxygen  is  the  great 
supporter  of  combustion;  substances  which  burn -in  air  burn  with  greatly-increased 
brilliancy  in  pure  o.xygen.  Several  propositions  have  been  made  to  produce  intense 
light  by  the  use  of  pure  oxygen  gas,  in  the  place  of  atmospheric  air.  The  Drummond 
-l^ight  the  Bude  Light,  Fitzmaurice's  Light,  and  others,  employ  oxygen  in  combination 
with  hydrogen  or  carburetted  hydrogen  at  the  moment  of  entering  into  combustion  • 
and  some  of  these  bring  in  the  additional  aid  of  a  solid  incandescent  body  as  lime' 
to  increase  the  intensity  of  the  illuminating  power.  The  useful  employment  of  anv  of 
incso  plans  appears  to  depend  upon  tho  production  of  oxygen  by  some  cheaper  process 
than  any  at  present  employed,  Focess 
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Mareclial  and  Tessie  du  Motliay  prepare  oxygen  by  heating  the  manganates,  per- 
manganates, chromates,  and  ferrates  of  tlio  alkalis,  in  a  current  of  steam.  The 
manganato  of  soda  is  used  for  this  purpose  in  America. 

The  manganate  is  crushed  to  a  coarse  powder,  and  is  then  placed  in  ellipticfil 
retorts,  7  feet  long,  1  foot  wide,  and  2  feet  deep.  Tliese  are  placed  horizontally,  the 
ellipse  being  vertical.  A  current  of  super-heated  steam  is  then  passed  tlirough  the 
mass,  at  first  slowly,  afterwards  more  rapidly  ;  when  the  heat  has  become  sufficiently 
high,  part  of  the  oxygen  is  eliminated,  and  passes  oif  with  the  steam,  which  latter, 
being  condensed,  oxygen  remains  in  a  state  of  tolerable  jJ^irity.  The  condensers  used 
are  similar  to  those  employed  in  gas-works  to  separate  the  less  vohitile  constituents 
from  the  coal-gas.  They  are  simply  a  system  of  upright  cast-iron  U-pipes  inverted. 
The  water  thus  formed  is  suflBcient  in  quantity  to  wash  all  soluble  impurities  from  the 
gas.  Farther  impurities  are  removed  in  a  scrubber,  whence  the  oxygen  passes,  fit  for 
use,  into  the  gas-holder. 

After  the  manganate  of  soda  has  been  subject  to  the  action  of  the  steam  for  about 
ten  minutes,  the  current  is  shut  off,  and  atmospheric  air  blown  in  its  place,  the 
effect  of  wliich  is  to  re-oxidise  so  much  of  the  soda-salt  as  has  parted  with  its  oxygen. 
The  nitrogen  of  the  air  escapes.  After  ten  minutes  the  air  is  cut  off  and  steam  re- 
introduced, which,  as  before,  carries  with  it  oxygen  into  the  condensers. 

Some  difficulties  liave  been  found  in  working  this  process.  Theoretically,  the  man- 
ganate should  continue  to  yield  oxygen  ad  infinitum ;  but,  in  practice,  it  is  found  that 
after  being  some  time  in  use  it  loses  its  porosity,  and  consequently  does  not  permit  the 
steam  to  act  through  its  whole  mass.  It  becomes,  therefore,  necessary  to  recharge 
the  retorts  after  not  very  long  intervals.  It  is  believed  that,  if  the  steam  could  be 
kept  perfectly  dry  throughout  the  process,  a  result  much  more  nearly  approaching  that 
predicted  by  theory,  would  be  attained  to. 

OZOKERITE  or  OZOCERITE.  A  mineral  wax  found  in  the  Urpeth  Colhery, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  at  Uphall  in  Linlithgowshire,  and  in  one  or  two  of  the  collieries, 
in  South  Wales.  Its  composition  is,  usually,  hydrogen  13-79,  carbon  86-20.  Ozokerite 
is  found  in  considerable  quantity  in  Moldavia  and  in  Galicia,  and  has  been  used 
for  the  distillation  of  paraffin  and  the  manufacture  of  candles.  See  Candles; 
Paraffin. 

OZONE  and  AlffTOZOKTE.    The  most  convenient  method  of  procuring  ozone, 
or  rather  an  ozonised  atmosphere,  is  to  place  in  a  large  bottle  of  air,  which  can  be 
completely  closed,  a  stick  of  phosphorus  freshly  scraped.    Sufficient  distilled  water 
should  be  poured  into  the  bottle  to  partially  cover  the  phosphorus  ;  the  vessel  should 
then  be  closed  with  the  stopper,  and  kept  in  a  room  at  a  temperature  between  60°  and 
70°.    The  phosphorus  is  oxidised  in  the  bottle  in  the  usual  way ;  and,  dunng  this 
process  of  oxidation,  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  passes  to  the  state  of  ozone,  and  is 
diffused  through  the  air  in  the  bottle.    The  test  for  its  presence  is  a  slip  of  paper 
moistened  with  a  solution  of  starch  and  iodide  of  potassium.    When  ozone  is  pro- 
duced, this  paper  on  immersion  acquires  a  blue  colour,  owing  to  the  oxidation  of  tlie 
potassium,  aud  the  production  of  iodide  of  starch.    If  a  similar  sbp  of  paper  is  put 
into  a  similar  bottle  of  air  containing  distilled  water  without  phosphorus,  no  cliange 
is  produced.    In  a  warm  room,  the  evidence  of  the  presence  of  ozone  m  a  bottle  is 
usrially  procured  in  about  ten  or  twelve  minutes ;  but  the  maximum  quantity  oi  ozone 
is  found  in  it  from  two  to  ten  hours.    Only  a  small  part  of  the  oxygen  (from  l-50th 
to  l-200th)  appears  to  undergo  this  change;  and  if  kept  long,  the  ozone  may  be  lost 
by  combining  with  the  oxidising  phosphorus.     So  if  the  iodide  paper  be  left  in 
the  bottle,  the  blue  colour  will  after  a  time  disappear  by  the  ozone  combining  vnth 
the  iodine  to  form  iodic  acid.    It  is  not  produced  in  dry  oxygen,  nor  in  humid  air, 
or  in  oxygen  mixed  with  certain  gases  or  vapours  which  prevent  the  oxidation  ol 
the  phosphorus;  but  it  appears  to  be  more  I'eadily  produced,  ccs^.m  i^a^^^^^^^^^^ 
oxygen  is  mixed  with  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  or  carbonic  acid.  ^3y/«f""f^ 
decantation,  the  ozonised  air,  which  is  quite  insoluble^  in  water  "^'ly , .  g 
the  phosphorus-vapour  associated  with  it,  and  kept  in  ^ell-closed  bottles      it  i^ 
speedily  lost  by  diffusion.    Graham  found  that  ozone  traversed  dry  and  porous  stone- 
X?  Ozone'Ly  be  produced  on  a  small  scale  by  placing  a  piece  of  pl?osphon,s 
wfth  water  in  a  Ltch-glass,  and  inverting  over  this  another  glass  contaimng  the 

''tS7s"pSd  by  passing  the  electric  sparic  silently  -to  PJ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Frimy  and  Eecquerel  found  that  pure  oxygen  contained  in  a  ^  e  conver'  on 

for  a  sufficient  time  with  a  series  of  electric  sparks,  ^^'^^erwent  a  comp^^^^^^  w!™ 
into  ozone,  as  the  whole  contents  of  the  tube,  when  broken,  y^/^^.^^.  ^^XomVo.h^^^ 
tion  of  alkaline  iodide,  in  which  it  was  immersed.  In  the  "l^^-it^^^ ^ic  .^f  Te  i X 
of  water,  the  oxygen  at  the  positive  pole  lias  ozonic  properties,  Pro^  ^'^^^  the  poles 
employed  are  of  gold  or  plalinum.    The  hydrogen  evolved  gave  no  indication  of 
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cone.   Faraday  found  that  a  mixture  of  iodide  of  P^^^l;^-.  ^^1^^^^^^^^ 
posed  at  the  positive  pole,  even  after  the  gaseous  oxygen  ^^'j    ^n  of  potash.  The 
fhrough  a  tube  containing  a  layer  of  cotton  soaked   n  a  ^£  itaneously 

object  of  this  arrangement  was  to  arrest  any  acid  which  ™f  ^j^^^J^   f,,„,a  that 
produced,  and  thus  lead  to  the  decomposition  of  the  iodide.    Vi.  -L^etnepy  i 
Se  ozone  thus  evolved  at  the  positive  pole  possessed  the  power  «f  J°  ^^^"^^^ 

strychnia  as  the  oxygen  (ozone)  liberated  by  sulphuric  acid  from  the  peroxiaes 
manganese  and  lead,  and  from  chromic  acid.        ,    ^    „ . ,  on  of  ei7*cr. 

In  1850,  Schonbein  found  that  ozone  was  a  product  of  the  slow  f  «^l-™^°;^f'^^^^ 
If  a  smal  quantity  of  ether  be  poured  into  a  jar  or  pottle,  and  a  clean  g^ass  r^^^^^ 
heated  to  about  500°  is  introduced,  acid  vapours  are  given  off  which  redden  wetted 
iitmus  at   he  mouth  of  the  jar,  and  which  set  free  iodine  from  iodide  of  potassium 

Sg  h  bluTng  ^  starch^paper  impregnated  with  this  salt.  Clean  platmum  and 
«ven  copper  or  iron,  will  produce  similar  effects.  The  residuary  ether  in  the  jar  at 
tTsSt  me  acquii^s  new  properties-those  of  anto.one.    It  bleaches  sulph^ite  ot 

ndi^o  and  converts  chromic  into  perchromic  acid.  Antozone  is  usually  produced 
during  tiis  slow  combustion  of  ether,  but  its  existence  as  a  separate  pnncipio  is  ex- 
ceedingly hypothetical-it  is  probably  a  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  See  'Ozone  and 
Autozfne,'  by  Cornelius  B.  Fox,  M.D. ;  and  Watts's  'Dictionary  of  Chemistry. 


PAC&VONd.  An  East  Indian  alloy,  forming  a  white  metal  like  German  silvei'. 
lb  is  the  Chinese  nickel-silver.    It  appears  to  contain  copper,  zinc,_  and  nickel. 

PACO  or  PACOS,  is  the  Peruvian  name  of  an  earthy-looking  ore,  which  con- 
sists of  brown  oxide  of  iron,  with  almost  imperceptible  particles  of  native  silver  dis- 

''^rDDING  MACHINE  {3facJmie  a  plaquer,  Fr. ;  Klatsch,  or  GrundermascJmie, 
Ger ),  in  calico-printing,  is  the  apparatus  for  imbuing  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth 
uniformly  with  any  mordant.  In  fy.  1682,  abcd  represents  m  section  a  cast-iron 
frame,  supporting  two  opposite 
standards  above  m,  in  whose  ver- 
tical slot  the  gudgeons  a  i  of  two 
copper  or  bronze  cylinders,  k  f, 
run  ;  tlie  gudgeons  of  e  turn  upon 
fixed  brasses  or  plummer  blocks ; 
but  the  superior  cylinder  f  rests 
upon  the  surface  of  the  under  one, 
and  may 

it  with  greater  or  less  force  by 
means  of  the  weighted  lever  d  efg, 
whose  centre  of  motion  is  at  d, 
and  which  bears  down  upon  the 
axle  of  F.  K  is  the  roller  upon 
whieli  the  pieces  of  cotton  cloth 
intended  lo  be  padded  are  wound, 
several  of  them  being  stitched 
endwise  together.  They  receive 
tension  from  the  action  of  a 
weighted  belt,  on,  which  passes 
round  a  pulley,  n,  upon  the  end  of 
the  roller  k.  The  trough  g,  which 
contains  the  colouring-matter  or 
mordant,  rests  beneath  the  cylinder  C  _ 
upon  the  table  l,  or  other  conve- 
nient support.  About  two  inches  above  the  bottom  of  tho  trough  there  is  a  copper  dip 
roller,  c,  under  which  the  cloth  passes,  after  going  round  the  guide  roller  m.  Upon 
escaping  from  tlio  trough,  it  is  drawn  over  the  half-round  stretcher-bar  at  i,  grooved 
obliquely  right  and  left,  as  sliown  at  n,  whereby  it  acquires  a  diverging  extension 
from  tho  middle,  and  enters  with  a  smooth  surface  between  tJio  tAVO  cylinders  e  f. 
These  are  lapped  round  6  or  7  times  with  cotton  cloth,  to  soften  and  equalise  their 
pressure.  Tho  piece  of  goods  glides  obliquely  upwards,  in  contact  with  cue-third 
of  tho  cylinder  f,  and  is  finally  wound  about  the  uppermost  roller  h.   The  gudgeon 
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of.H  rovolvGs  in  tbo  end  of  the  radius  hk,  wliich  is  jointed  at  Jc,  and  moveable  bv  a 
mortise  at  i  along  tho  quadrautal  arc  towards  I,  as  the  roller  k  becomes  enlareod  I,v 
the  convolutions  of  tho  web.    The  under  cylinder  e  receives  motion  by  a  wullevor 
rigger  upon  its  opposite  end,  from  a  baud  connected  with  tho  driving-shaft  of  thn 
printshop.    To  ensure  perfect  equability  in  tho  application  of  the  mordant,  the  £?ood« 
are  in  some  works  passed  twice  through  the  trough ;  the  pressure  being  increased  th« 
second  time  by  sliding  the  weight  g  to  the  end  of  the  lever  d f.   See  Calico-Peinting 
PA.DDI.E,   A  metallurgical  term.    The  name  of  a  tool  used  by  the  iron-puddler  ' 
PiiBDV.    The  Indian  name  for  rice  in  the  unhusked  condition. 
FJEONIM-,  or  Coralline.    See  Carbolic  Acid. 

PilGING  IWACHINB.    A  self-acting  machine  for  paging  books  and  numbering 

documents,  by  Messrs.  Waterlow  and  Sons,  is  of  a  very  ingenious  character  The 
numbering  apparatus  consists  of  five  discs,  which  are  provided  with  raised  figures  on  their 
periphery  running  from  1,  2,  3,  &c.,  to  0 ;  and  these  figures  serve  (like  letter-press  tvpe) 
to  print  the  numbers  required.  The  discs  are  mount  ed  at  the  outer  end  of  a  vibrating 
frame  or  arm  on  a  common  shaft,  to  which  the  first  or  units  disc  is  permanentlv  fixed  • 
and  the  other  four  discs  (viz.  those  for  marking  tens,  hundreds,  thousands,  and' tens  of 
thousands)  are  mounted  loosely  thereon,  so  that  they  need  not,  of  necessity,  move  when 
the  shaft  is  rotating:  but  they  are  severally  caused  to  move  in  the  following  order:— 
the  tens  disc  performs  one-tenth  of  a  revolution  for  every  revolution  of  the  tmits  disc ; 
the  hundreds  disc  makes  one-tenth  of  a  revolution  for  every  revolution  of  the  tens 
disc,  and  so  on.  As  the  discs  rise  from  the  paper  after  every  impression,  the  units 
disc  is  caused  to  perform  one-tenth  of  a  revolution  (in  order  that  the  next  number 
printed  may  be  a  unit  gi-eater  than  the  preceding  one)  by  a  driving  click  taking  into 
the  teeth  of  a  ratchet-wheel,  fixed  on  the  left-hand  end  of  the  shaft.  Tho  movement 
of  the  other  discs  is  eifected,  at  intervals,  by  means  of  a  spring  catch,  affixed  to  tho 
side  of  the  units  disc,  and  rotating  therewith ;  which  catch,  each  time  that  the  units 
disc  completes  a  revolution,  is  caused  by  a  projection  on  the  inner  surface  of  tlie 
vibrating  frame  to  project  behind  one  of  the  raised  figures  on  the  tens  disc,  and  carry  it 
round  one-tenth  of  a  revolution  on  the  next  movement  of  the  units  disc  taking  place ; 
and  then,  the  catch  having  passed  away  from  the  projection,  no  further  increase  in 
the  number  imprinted  by  the  tens  disc  will  be  effected  uutil  the  units  disc  has  per- 
formed another  revolution.  Eveiy  time  that  tho  tens  disc  completes  a  revolution,  the 
spring  catch  causes  the  hundreds  disc  to  move  forward  one-tenth  of  a  revolution,  and 
similar  movements  are  imparted  to  the  remaining  discs  at  suitable  times.  The  shaft 
IS  prevented  from  moving,  except  when  it  is  acted  on  by  the  driving  click,  by  a  spring 
detent  or  pull  entering  the  notches  in  the  periphery  of  a  wheel  fixed  on  the  right- 
hand  end  of  the  shaft ;  and  thus  the  discs  are  held  steady  while  numbering,  and  a 
clear  and  even  impression  of  the  figure  is  ensured.  The  leaves  of  the  book  to  bo 
paged  or  numbered  are  laid  on  the  raised  part  of  the  table  of  the  machine,  covered 
with  vulcanised  india-rubber,  and  as  each  page  is  numbered  it  is  turned  over  by  the 
attendant,  so  as  to  present  a  fresh  page  on  their  next  descent.  As  the  discs  ascend 
after  numbering  each  page,  an  inking  apparatus  (consisting  of  three  rollers  mounted 
ill  a  swing  frame,  and  revolving  in  contact  with  each  other,  so  as  to  distribute  the 
ink  which  is  fed  to  the  first  roller  evenly  on  to  the  third  or  inking  roller)  descends 
and  inks  the  figures  which  are  to  be  brought  into  action,  when  the  numbering  apparatus 
next  descends.  By  this  means  books  or  documents  maybe  paged  or  marked  with  con- 
secutive numbers.  For  printing  duplicate  sets  of  mimbers,  as  for  bankers'  books,  a  simple 
and  ingenious  contrivance  is  adopted.  This  consists  in  the  emploj^ment  of  an  additional 
ratchet-wheel,  which  is  acted  on  by  the  driving  click  that  moves  the  ratchet-wheel  above 
mentioned,  and  is  provided  with  a  like  number  of  teeth  to  that  wheel.  But  the  diame- 
ter of  the  additional  ratchet-wheel  is  increased  to  admit  of  the  teeth  being  so  formed 
that  the  driving  click  will  bo  thereby  held  back  from  contact  with  every  alternate  tooth 
of  the  first-mentioned  ratchet-wheel ;  and  thus  the  arrangement  of  the  numbering  discs 
will  remain  unchanged,  to  give,  on  their  next  descent,  a  duplicate  impression  of  the 
number  previously  printed ;  but,  on  the  re-ascending  of  the  numbering  apparatus,  tho 
click  will  act  on  a  tooth  of  both  ratchet-wheels,  and  move  both  forward  one-tenth  of 
a  revolution;  and,  as  tho  shaft  accompanies  the  first  ratchet-wheel  in  its  movements, 
the  number  will  consequently  be  changed. 

Messrs.  Schlesinger  and  Co.  have  introduced  a  paging  machine,  the  capabilities  of 
which  are  similar  to  the  above,  but  somewhat  difierently  obtained.  The  numbering 
discs  in  this  instance  are  provided  with  ten  teeth,  -with  a  raised  figure  on  the  end  of 
each  tooth  ;  and  they  receive  tlie  change  motion  from  cog-wheels  mounted  below  them 
on  the  same  frame.  At  each  descent  of  the  frame  a  stationarj'  spring  catch  or  hook 
piece  drives  round  tho  wheel  one  tooth,  that  gears  into  the  teeth  of  the  units  disc,  and 
thereby  causes  the  units  disc  to  bring  forward  a  fresh  figure.  The  toothed  wheels 
are  somewhat  narrower  than  the  numbering  discs,  but  one  tooth  of  each  wheel  is 
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enlarged  laterally  to  about  double  the  size  of  the  other  teeth ;  so  that  at  the  completion 
of  every  revolution  of  the  wheel  the  projecting  tooth  shall  act  xipon  a  tootli  ot  the 
next  disc,  and  carry  that  disc  forward  one-tenth  of  a  revolution.  By  this  means  the 
requisite  movements  of  the  discs  for  effecting  the  regular  progression  of  the  numbers 
are  produced ;  the  first  wheel  driving  its  own  disc,  and  communicating  motion  at  in- 
tervals to  the  next  disc,  and  the  other  wheels  each  receiving  motion  at  intervals  from 
the  disc  with  which  it  is  connected,  and  transmitting  motion,  at  still  greater  intervals 
of  time,  to  the  next  disc. 

The  machine  is  caused  to  print  the  figures  in  duplicate  by  drawing  the  spring  catch 
out  of  action  at  every  alternate  descent  of  the  frame,  and  thereby  preventing  any  change 
of  the  figures  taking  place  until  after  the  next  impression. 

The  numbers  may  be  increased  two  units  at  each  impression,  so  as  to  print  all  even 
or  all  odd  numbers,  by  bringing  a  second  catch  into  action,  which  causes  the  unit  disc 
to  advance  one  step  during  the  ascending  movement  of  the  frame,  in  addition  to  the 
advance  during  the  descent  of  the  same. 

PAiaO'TS  are  colouring-matters  in  combination  with  oil.  In  most  cases  for  the 
ordinary  paints  the  basis  is  white  lead,  with  the  colouring  agents  derived  from  the 
mineral  or  vegetable  kingdom  mixed  with  it.  This  does  not  apply  to  artists'  colours 
(see  Colours).  The  advantages  of  lead  are,  that  its  carbonate  (or  white  lead) 
actually  combines  with  the  oil,  whereas  white  zinc  is  merely  mechanically  suspended 
in  it.  In  the  one  case  we  have  a  plaster  spread  over  the  wood  or  canvas  to  which 
the  paint  is  applied,  in  the  other  we  have  only  a  fine  powder  held  by  the  oil  so  loug 
as  it  continues  permanent,  but  which  washes  out  when  the  oily  coating  begins  to  give 

^"-J-  .  ... 

Oxide  of  sine,  or  white  zinc,  is,  however,  much  used  as  a  paint.  Ground  with  oil,  it 

does  not  cover  the  surface  of  wood  so  well  as  a  lead  paint  does,  owing  to  the  condition 
in  which  it  exists,  as  already  explained.  It  has,  however,  one  advantage  over  white 
lead,  as  it  is  not  liable  to  tarnish  or  blacken  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  sulphide 
of  hydrogen.  It  has  been  stated  that  white  zinc  is  not  injurious,  as  white  lead  is,  to 
the  health  of  the  painter.  This  is  very  questionable.  It  has  been  found  that  the  long- 
continued  use  of  white  zinc  paint  produces  a  distressing  nausea. 

A  white  paint  has  been  made  from  the  oxide  of  bismuth  ;  but  the  metal  is  too  scarce 
to  make  it  an  article  of  commercial  value.  A  tungsten  white  was  made  in  tolerably 
large  quantities  a  few  years  since,  and  it  was  advertised  as  possessing  many  advantages ; 
as  it  has  not  maintained  its  ground,  we  may  therefore  suppose  that  the  promises  were 
not  fulfilled. 

Copper  is  largely  used  as  a  paint.  The  most  brilliant  greens  are  compounds  of  the 
oxide  of  this  metal  with  arsenic  and  other  bodies.  There  are  also  several  blues  of 
great  value  produced  from  copper. 

Iron. — The  oxides  of  iron,  in  various  forms,  are  employed  in  the  production  of 
yellow,  brown,  and  black  paints.  A  very  beautiful  black  is  produced  by  calcining 
with  care  spathic  iron  ore,  the  white  carbonate  of  iron ;  the  result  is  a  black  magnetic 
oxide,  which  mixes  well  with  oil,  and  forms  a  most  permanent  covering  for  out-of-door 
work.  Calcined  hsematitic  iron  ores  are  also  found  to  produce  most  permanent 
colours,  which  resist  the  action  of  the  weather  in  a  remarkable  manner. 

Anthracite,  ground  to  an  impalpable  powder,  has  been  extensively  used,  when 
mixed  with  a  drying  oil  as  a  black  paint.  A  considerable  quantity  of  this  paint  was 
manufactured  at  Bideford,  in  North  Devon,  where  the  anthracite  is  obtained  from  the 
well-known  culm  measures  of  that  district.  Nearly  all  paints  employed  by  the 
ordinary  house-painter  should  be,  however,  lead  paints  to  which  colour  has  been 
imparted  by  the  use  of  some  of  the  metallic  oxides.  For  artists'  paints,  see  Colottes  ; 
Lead,  Oxichloride  ;  and  White  Lead. 

PAINTS,  CRUTDINTG  op.  There  are  many  pigments,  such  as  common  orpi- 
ment,  or  king's  yellow,  and  verdigris,  which  are  strong  poisons  ;  others  which  are 
very  deleterious,  a,nd  occasion  dreadful  maladies,  such  as  white  lead,  red  lead,  chrome 
yellow,  and  vermilion ;  none  of  which  can  bo  safely  ground  by  hand  with  the  slab 
and  muller,  but  should  always  be  triturated  in  a  mill.  The  emanations  of  white  lead 
cause,  first,  that  dangerous  disease  the  colica  pictonum,  afterwards  paralysis,  or 
premature  decrepitude  and  lingering  death. 

^Fiqs.  1583,  1584,  and  1585  exhibit  the  construction  of  a  good  colour-mill  in  three 
views:  Jiff.  1583  being  an  elevation  shown  upon  the  side  of  the  handle,  or  where  the 
power  is  applied  to  the  shaft ;  fff.  1584  a  second  elevation,  taken  upon  the  side  of  the 
line  cd  of  the  plan  or  bird's-eye  view.  Jiff.  1585. 

The  irame-work  a  a  of  the  mill  is  made  of  wood  or  cast-iron,  strongly  mortised  or' 
bolted  together,  and  strengthened  by  the  two  cross  iron  bars  b  b.  Fig  1586  is  a  plan 
of  the  millstones.  The  lying  or  nether  millstone  c,fff.  1584,  is  of  cast  iron,  and  is 
channelled  on  its  upper  face  by  corn  millstones.   It  is  fixed  upon  the  two  iron  bars 
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BB,  but  may  be  preferably  Kupportecl  upon  the  three  points  of  adjustable  screws 
passing  up  tlirough  boaring-bars.  The  millstone,  c,  is  surrounded  by  a  large  iroi'i 
laoop,  D,  for  preventing  the  pasty-consistencod  colour  from  running  over  the  edgo 
It  can  escape  only  by  the  sluice-hole  k,  Jiff.  1684,  formed  in  the  hoop,  and  is  then 
received  in  the  tub  x,  placed  beneath. 
The  upper  or  moving  millstone,  f,  is  also  made  of  cast  iron.   The  dotted  lines  indi- 


cate its  shape.  In  the  centre  it  has  an  aperture  with  ledges,  o,  o ;  there  is  also  a 
ledge  upon  its  outer  circumference,  sufficiently  high  to  confine  the  colour  which  may 
occasionally  accumulate  upon  its  surface.  An  upright  iron  shaft,  h,  passes  into  tlie 
tiirning-stone,  and  gives  motion  to  it.  A  horizontal  iron  bevel-wheel,  k,  figs.  1584, 
1585,  furnished  with  27  wooden  teeth,  is  fixed  upon  the  upper  end  of  the  upright 
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shaft  H.  A  similar  bevel-wheel,  i,  having  the  same  number  of  teeth,  is  placed  verti 
cally  upon  the  horizontal  iron  axis  m  m,  and  works  into  the  wheel  k.  This  horizontal 
axis,  M  M,  bears  at  one  of  its  ends  a  handle  or  winch,  n,  by  wliich  the  workman  may 
turn  the  millstone  f  ;  and  on  the  other  end  of  tlie  same  axis  the  fly-wheel,  o,  is  made 
last,  which  serves  to  regulate  the  movements  of  the  machine.  Upon  one  of  the 
spokes  of  the  fly-wlieel  there  is  fixed  in  like  manner  a  handle,  p,  which  may  serve 
upon  occasion  for  turning  the  mill.  This  handle  may  be  attached  at  any  convenient 
distance  from  the  centre  by  means  of  the  slot  and  screw-nut  J.  The  colour  to  be 
oTound  is  put  into  the  liopper  u,  below  Avhich  the  bucket,  s,  is  suspended  for  supplying 
the  colour  uniformly  through  the  orifice  in  the  millstone  o.  A  cord  or  chain,  t,  by 
means  of  which  the  bucket,  s,  is  suspended  at  a  proper  height  for  pouring  out  the 
requisite  quantity  of  colour  between  the  stones,  pulls  the  bucket  oblique  y,  and  inakes 
its  beak  rest  against  the  square  upright- shaft  h.  By  this  means  the  bucket  is  con- 
tinually agitiitcd  in  such  a  way  as  to  discharge  more  or  less  colour,  according  to  its 
degree  of  inclination.  The  copper  cistern,  x,  receives  the  colour  successively  as  it  is 
ground ;  and  when  full  it  may  be  carried  away  by  the  two  handles  z  z ;  or  it  may  be 
emptied  by  the  stopcock  y,  without  removing  the  tub.    For  many  purposes,  as  for 
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coloiu-printing,  it  is  highly  important  that  the  paint  used  should  be  in  the  finest 
;:iibl^  stater'  To  eftoct  this,  af  Messrs.  De  La  Rne's  and  some  f  J  ^^h  ^rt 
niouts,  the  colours  are  passed  between  finely-pobshed  steel  rollers  which  are,  oy 
screws,  brought  very  close  together.  aoo 

PAIXTS,  VITRIPIABI.E.   See  Porcelain  ;  Pottery  ;  and  bTAiNKD  Ctlass. 

FjlI,ISAX<rz>ER  WOOD.    A  name  employed  on  the  Continent  for  rosewood. 
Holtzaptfel  has  the  following  remarks  on  this  wood': —  . 

'  There  is  considerable -irregularity  in  the  employment  of  this  name  ;  in  tlie  work 
of  Bergeron  a  kind  of  striped  ebony  is  figured  as  hois  dc  Palixandrc;  in  other 
French  works  this  name  is  considered  a  synonym  of  bois  violet,  and  stated  as  a 
wood  brought  by  the  Dutch  from  their  South  American  colonies,  and  much  cs- 

PAI.I.A3S1U1VI,  a  metal  possessed  of  valuable  properties,  was  discovered  in  1803, 
by  Dr  "WoUaston,  in  native  platinum.  It  constitutes  about  1  per  cent  of  the  Colum- 
bian ore,  and  from  i  to  1  per  cent,  of  the  Uraliau  ore  of  this  metal;  occurring  nearly 
pure  in  loose  grains  of  a  steel-grey  colour,  passing  into  silver-white,  and  of  a  specific 
gi-avityof  from  11-8  to  12-14;  also  as  an  alloy  with  gold  in  Brazil;  and  it  is  also 
found  in  many  varieties  of  native  gold.  In  the  nitro-muriatic  solution  of  native 
platinum,  if  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  mercury  be  poured,  the  pale  yellow  cyanide  of 
palladium  will  be  thrown  down,  which,  being  ignited,  affords  the  metal.  This  is  the 
ingenious  process  of  Dr.  Wollaston.  The  palladium  present  in  the  Brazilian  gold  ore 
may  be  readily  separated  as  follows  : — 

Melt  the  ore  along  with  2  or  3  parts  of  silver,  granulate  the  alloy,  and  digest  it 
with  hejit  in  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1-3.  The  solution  containing  the  silver- 
palladium,  for  the  gold  does  not  dissolve,  being  treated  with  chloride  of  sodium 
or  with  hydrochloric  acid,  will  part  with  all  its  silver  in  the  shape  of  a  chloride. 
The  supernatant  liquor  being  concentrated  and  neutralised  with  ammonia  will  yield 
a  rose-coloured  salt  in  long  silky  crystals,  the  ammonio-chloride  of  palladium, 
which,  being  washed  in  ice-cold  water,  and  then  ignited,  will  yield  40  per  cent,  of 
metal. 

Palladium  is  one  of  the  hardest  of  the  metals  ;  its  colour  is  not  so  bright  as  that 
of  silver  ;  it  is  malleable,  ductile,  and  capable  of  being  welded.  This  metal  is  more 
oxidisable  than  silver,  for  it  tarnishes  in  air  at  the  ordinary  temperature;  when 
heated  in  air  it  becomes  blue  at  first  from  partial  oxidation ;  but  if  the  temperature 
be  increased,  this  colour  disappears  and  its  brightness  returns. 

Palladium  is  sometimes  substituted  for  silver  in  the  manufacture  of  mathematical 
instruments.  The  commoner  metals  may  be  plated  with  palladium  by  the  electrotype 
process.  Palladium  is  sometimes  used  in  the  construction  of  accurate  balances,  and 
for  some  of  the  works  of  chronometers.  An  alloy  of  palladium  and  silver  is  employed 
by  the  dentists  from  the  circumstance  that  it  does  not  tarnish.  The  influence  of 
palladium  in  protecting  silver  from  tarnishing  is  a  remarkable  and  valuable  property. 
The  Wollaston  medal,  given  by  the  Geological  Society  in  honour  of  its  discoverer,  was 
formerly  made  of  palladium. 

PAIiIVSITZC  ACID.  C'-H^'O*  (C'«K^=0-).  This  acid  was  first  discovered  in 
palm-oil,  from  which  it  derived  its  name ;  it  has  since  been  found  in  many  other 
natural  productions,  and  may  also  be  manufactured  artificially  from  many  other  sub- 
stances. It  is  contained,  for  instance,  in  bees'-wax,  and  that  in  considerable  quan- 
tities ;  the  portion  of  the  wax  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol  is  called  myridne,  and  is  a 
palmitate  of  myricyle.  This  myriciiie  requires  a  strong  solution  of  potash  to  saponify 
it,  and  then  the  palmitic  acid  is  obtained  as  a  palmitate  of  potash,  from  which  it  may 
be  separated  by  adding  an  acid. 

Several  chemic:il  processes  have  been  introduced  for  obtaining  palmitic  acid,  but 
none  of  them  have  been  used  commercially  for  obtaining  it,  which  is  largely  used  in 
making  caudles.  When  thus  required,  it  is  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  stearic 
acid,  by  distilling  with  high-pressure  steam.    See  Canblks. 

When  pure,  palmitic  acid  is  a  colourless  solid  substance,  without  smell,  lighter  than 
water.  It  is  quite  insoluble  in  water,  but  freely  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  or  ether. 
These  solutions  have  an  acid  reaction,  and  when  concentrated  become  almost  solid 
on  cooling  ;  but  if  more  dilute,  the  palmitic  acid  separates  in  groups  of  fine  needles. 
It  fuses  at  143'6°  Fahr. ;  and  becomes,  on  cooling,  a  mass  of  brilliant  pearly  swiles. 
It  unites  with  bases  to  form  salts,  most  of  which  are  insoluble  in  water.  It  may  also 
be  made  to  unite  with  glycerine  to  form  palmitin,  in  which  state  it  previously  existed 
in  palm-oil. 

PAIiIVZlTIM'.  This  is  the  principal  constituent  of  fresh  palm-oil.  It  may  be 
obtained  from  it  by  the  following  process  : — 

_  The  palm-oil  is  subjected  to  pressure  to  removo  the  liquid  portions ;  the  solid  por- 
tion is  then  boiled  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  free  fatty  acids  which  may  ba 
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present.  The  rcsiduo  is  then  crude  palmitin  ;  and  it  is  purified  by  repeated  crystal- 
ligations  with  other.  When  thus  obtained  it  is  in  small  crystals ;  these  fuse  and 
become,  on  cooling,  a  semi-transparent  mass,  which  may  be  easily  reduced  to  powder 
It  is  almost  entirely  insoli^ble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  only  slightly  soluble  in  boiliua 
alcohol,  from  which  it  again  separates,  on  cooling,  in  flakes.  It  is  soluble  in  all  pro° 
portions  in  boiling  ether. 

M.  Duify  states  that  there  are  three  modifications  of  palmitin,  differing  in  their 
melting-point :  the  first  melting  at  11. 5°  Fahr.,  the  second  melting  at  142°  Fahr  and 
the  third  at  145 '2°  Falir. 

PiVI.M-OII..    See  Oils. 

PAXilVI-SUGAR.    The  juices  of  many  of  the  palms  yield  a  saccharine  matter, 

from  which  cnne-sugar  can  be  extracted.  ' 

PAIiM-TREE.  The  woods  obtained  from  the  vai-ious  palms  of  the  tropics  pass 
under  different  names  in  commerce,  according  to  the  patterns  they  present.  The  only 
two  varieties  much  used  are :  the  Betel-nut  palm,  or  Areea  catechu,  which  yields  a 
wood  of  a  light  yellow-brown  colour ;  and  the  Cocoa-nut  palm,  Cocos  nucifera.  This 
wood  is  of  a  chestnut-brown  colour.  It  is  much  employed  for  joists,  water-troughs, 
&c.,  in  small  quantities  for  marquetry,  and  other  ornamental  works.  We  receive  thi.s 
wood  under  the  various  names  of  palm,  palmetto,  palmyra,  nutmeg,  leopard,  and 
porcupine  woods.  The  last  two  receive  their  names  accordingly  as  the  section  is 
made  in  one  direction  or  another. 

If  the  wood  is  cut  horizontally  it  exhibits  dots,  like  spice  ;  when  cut  obliquely,  the 
markings  are  something  like  the  quills  of  the  porcupine. 

PiililVI-WAX,  the  produce  of  the  Ccroxylon  Andicola,  a  palm  growing  in  tropical 
America.  The  stem  of  the  tree  is  thickly  covered  with  wax,  which  is  scraped  oft'  and 
softened  and  purified  in  hot  water.  It  is  mixed  with  tallow  to  render  it  less  brittle ; 
and  in  this  state  it  is  used  in  South  America  for  candles.  The  leaves  of  the  Garnauha 
palm  are  coated  Avith  a  layer  of  wax,  which  peels  off,  and  is  collected  when  the  leaves 
are  dried.  Teschcmaker  informs  us  that  the  leaves  of  the  dwarf-palm  are  imported 
into  the  United  States  from  the  West  Indian  Islands  for  the  use  of  the  hatters ;  they 
are  thickly  covered  with  wax.    See  Carnaitba. 

PASriFZCATIOII'.    The  making  of  bread.    See  Bread. 

PANTIXii:.  A  curvilinear  tile,  so  formed  to  facilitate  the  flow  of  water.  Main 
tiles  are  flat  tiles. 

PAPAVERXSTE.  C"_H-'NO»  (C^OH-'MTO').  One  of  the  many  alkaloids  con- 
tained in  opium.  It  was  discovered  by  Merck  in  1850,  but  has  been  chiefly  examined 
by  Dr.  Anderson. 

PAPER-COAXi.  {Papwrkohle,  Ger.)  A  name  given  to  certain  layers  of  lignite, 
from  their  leaf-like  character  ;  this  mineral  is  known  also  as  Dysodile. 

PAPSR-CVTTIN'C  Some  machines  have  been  patented  for  this  purpose ; 
one  by  Mr.  Crompton  of  Farnworth,  and  another  by  Enoch  Miller.  Mr.  Edward 
Cowper  patented  a  machine  which  has  been  extensively  employed,  and  which,  tliere- 
fore,  we  must  describe.  It  consists  of  a  machine,  with  a  reel  on  which  the  web  of 
paper  of  very  considerable  length  has  been  previously  wound  ;  this  web  of  paper  being 
of  sufficient  width  to  produce  two,  three,  or  more  sheets  when  cut. 

The  several  operative  parts  of  the  machine  are  mounted  upon  standards,  or  frame- 
work, of  any  convenient  form  or  dimensions,  and  consist  of  travelling  endless  tapes  to 
conduct  the  paper  over  and  under  a  series  of  guide-rollers  ;  of  circular  rotatory  cutters 
for  the  purpose  of  separating  the  web  of  paper  into  strips  equal  to  the  widths  of  the 
intended  sheets ;  and  of  a  saw-edged  knife,  which  is  made  to  slide  horizontally,  for 
the  purpose  of  separating  the  slips  into  such  portions  or  lengths  as  shall  bring  them 
to  the  dimensions  of  a  sheet  of  paper. 

The  end  of  the  web  of  paper  from  the  reel  a,  fig.  1587,  is  first  conducted  up  an 
inclined  plane,  h,  by  hand  ;  it  is  then  taken  hold  of  by  endless  tapes  extended  upon 
rollers,  as  in  Mr.  Cowper's  Printing-Macliine.  These  endless  tapes  carry  the  web 
of  paper  to  the  roller  c,  which  is  pressed  against  the  roller  d  by  weighted  levers, 
acting  upon  the  phimmer-blocks  that  its  axle  is  mounted  in.  The  second  roUer,  d, 
may  be  either  of  wood  or  metal,  having  several  grooves  formed  round  its  periphery 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  edges  of  the  circxdar  cutters,  e,  mounted  upon  an 
axle  turning  upon  bearings  in  the  standards  or  frame. 

In  order  to  allow  the  web  of  paper  to  proceed  smoothly  between  the  two  rollers, 
c,  d,  a  narrow  rib  of  leather  is  placed  round  tlie  edges  of  one  or  both  of  tliese  rollers, 
for  the  purpose  of  leaving  a  free  space  between  them,  through  winch  the  paper  may 
pass  without  wrinkling.  j  j  i 

From  the  first  roller,  r,  the  endless  tripes  conduct  the  paper  over  the  second,  d,  and 
then  under  a  pressing-roller,  /',  in  which  progress  the  edges  of  the  circular  knives,  f, 
revolving  in  the  grooves  of  the  second  roller,  d,  cut  the  web  of  paper  longitudinally 
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into  strips  of  such  widtli  as  may  be  required,  according  to  the  number  of  the  circular 
cutters  and  distances  between  them. 


T!ie  strips  of  paper  proceeding  onward  from  between  the  knife-roller,  f7,  and 
prejiting-roller,  /,  conducted  by  tapes,  until  they  reach  ^  fourth  roller,  g,  when  they 
are  nllowed  to  descend,  and  to  pass  through  the  apparatus  designed  to  cut  them  trans- 
versely ;  that  is,  into  sheet-lengths. 

The  apparatus  for  cutting  the  strips  into  sheets  is  a  sliding  knife,  placed  horizon- 
tally upon  a  frame  at  h,  which  frame,  with  the  knife  e,  is  moved  to  and  fro  by  a 
jointed  rod,  i,  connected  to  a  crank  on  the  axle  of  the  pulley  Jc.  A  flat  board  or  plate, 
I,  is  fixed  to  the  standard  frame  in  an  upright  position,  across  the  entire  width  of  the 
machine,  and  this  board  or  plate  has  a  groove  or  opening  cut  along  it  opposite  to  the 
edge  of  the  knife.  The  paper  descending  from  the  fourth  roller,  g,  passes  against 
the  face  of  this  board,  and  as  the  carriage  with  the  knife  advances,  two  small  blocks, 
mounted  upon  rods  with  springs,  m  m,  come  against  the  paper,  and  hold  it  tight  to 
the  board  or  plate  I,  while  the  edge  of  the  knife  is  protruded  forward  into  the  groove 
of  that  board  or  plate,  and  its  sharp  saw-shaped  teeth  passing  through  the  paper,  cut 
one  row  of  sheets  from  the  descending  strips ;  which,  on  the  withdrawing  of  the 
blocks,  fall  down,  and  are  collected  on  tiae  heap  below. 

The  power  for  actuating  this  machine  is  applied  to  the  reverse  end  of  the  axle  on 
which  the  pulley  k  is  fixed,  and  a  band,  n  ii  7i  n,  passing  from  this  pulley  over 
tonsion-whceli?,  o,  drives  the  wheel,  q,  fixed  to  the  axle  of  the  knife-roller,  d ;  lience 
•  this  roller  receives  the  rotatory  motion,  which  causes  it  to  conduct  forward  the 
web  of  paper ;  but  the  other  rollers,  c  and  /,  are  impelled  slowly  by  the  friction  of 
contact. 

The  rotation  of  the  crank  on  the  axle  of  Jc,  through  the  intervention  of  the  crank- 
rod  i,  moves  the  carringo  h,  with  the  knife,  to  and  fro  at  certain  periods,  and  when  the 
spring  blocks  m  come  against  the  grooved  plate  I,  they  slide  their  guide  rods  into  tliem, 
while  the  knife  advances  to  sever  the  sheets  of  paper.  But  as  sheets  of  different 
dimensions  are  occasionally  required,  the  lengths  of  the  slips  deliA-ered  between  each 
return  of  the  knife  are  to  bo  regulated  by  enlarging  or  diminishing  the  diameter  of 
the  pulley  k,  which  will  of  course  retard  or  facilitate  the  rotation  of  the  three  con- 
ducting rollers,  c,  d, ,/,  and  cause  a  greater  or  less  length  of  the  paper  to  descend 
between  each  movement  of  the  knife  carriage. 

The  groove  of  this  pulley  &,  which  is  susceptible  of  enlargement,  is  constructed  of 
wedge-formed  blocks,  passed  through  its  sides,  and  meeting  each  other  in  opposite  di- 
rections, so  that  on  drawing  out  the  wedges  a  short  distance,  the  diameter  of  the  pulley 
becomes  diminished  ;  or  by  pushing  the  wedges  further  in,  the  diameter  is  increased ; 
find  a  tension  wheel,  p,  being  suspended  in  a  weighted  frame,  keeps  the  band  nlwavE 
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As  it  is  necessary  that  the  paper  should  not  continue  descending  while  it  is  held  by 
the  blocks,  mm,  to  bo  cut,  and  yet  that  it  should  be  led  on  progressively  over  the  knife 
roller,  (l,t\\ci  fourth  roller,  g,  which  hangs  in  a  lever, y,  is  made  to  rise  at  that  time,  so 
as  to  take  up  the  length  of  paper  delivered,  and  to  descend  again  when  the  paper  is 
withdrawn.  This  is  effected  by  a  rod,  r,  connected  to  the  crank  on  the  shaft  of  the 
iiforesaid  roller  l\  and  also  to  the  under  part  of  the  lever,  which  lever  hanging  loosely 
upon  the  axle  of  the  knife-roller  d,  as  its  fulcrum,  vibrates  with  the  under-roUer,  g,  so 
as  to  effect  the  object  in  the  way  described. 

The  patentee  states  that  several  individual  parts  of  this  machine  are  not  nev/,  and 
that  some  of  them  are  to  be  found  included  in  the  Specifications  of  other  persons,  such 
as  the  circular  cutters  e,  which  are  employed  by  Mr.  Dickinson  (Caed-cutting),  and 
the  horizontal  cutter  h,  by  Mr.  Hansard ;  he  therefore  claims  only  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  parts  in  the  form  of  a  machine  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  paper,  as  the 
subject  of  his  invention. 

The  machine  for  cutting  paper  contrived  by  Mr.  John  Dickinson,  of  Nash  Mills, 
was  patented  in  January  1829.  The  paper  is  woiind  upon  a  cylindrical  roller,  «, 
fig.  1588,  mounted  upon  an  axle,  supported  in  an  iron  frame  or  standard.    From  this 
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roller  the  paper  in  its  breadth  is  extended  over  a  conducting  drum  b,  also  mounted 
upon  an  axle  turning  in  the  frame  or  standard,  and  after  passing  under  a  small  guide 
roller,  it  proceeds  through  a  pair  of  drawing  or  feeding  rollers,  c,  which  carry  it  into 
the  cutting  machine. 

Upon  a  table  d,  d,  firmly  fixed  to  the  floor  Of  the  building,  there  is  a  series  of  chisel- 
edged  knives,  e,  e,  e,  e,  placed  at  such  distances  apart  as  the  dimensions  of  the  cut  sheets 
of  paper  are  intended  to  be.  These  knives  are  made  fast  to  the  table,  .and  against 
them  a  series  of  circular  cutters  /,/,  /,/,  mounted  in  a  swinging  frame  g,  g,  are  intended 
to  act.  The  length  of  paper  being  brought  along  the  table  over  the  edges  of  the 
knives  up  to  a  stop,  7i,  the  cutters  are  then  swung  forwards,  and  by  passing  over  the 
paper  against  the  stationary  knives,  the  length  of  paper  becomes  cut  into  three  separate 
sheets. 

The  frame  g,  g,  which  carries  the  circular  cutters  /,  /,  /,/,  hangs  upon  a  very  elevated 
axle,  in  order  that  its  pendulous  swing  may  move  the  cutters  as  nearly  in  a  horizontid 
line  as  possible  ;  and  it  is  made  to  vibrate  to  and  fro  by  an  excentric,  or  crank,  fixed 
upon  a  horizontal  rotatory  shaft  extending  over  the  drum  h,  considerably  above  it, 
which  may  bo  driven  by  any  convenient  machinery. 

The  workmen  draw  the  paper  from  between  the  rollers,  c,  and  bring  it  up  to  the 
stop  h,  in  the  intervals  between  the  passing  to  and  fro  of  the  swing-cutters. 

The  following  very  ingenious  apparatus  for  cutting  the  paper  web  transversely  into 
any  desired  lengths,  was  mado  the  subject  of  a  patent  by  Mr.  E.  N.  Fourdrinier,  in 
June  1831,  and  has  since  been  performing  its  duty  well  in  many  establishments. 

Fig.  1589  is  an  elevation,  taken  upon  one  side  of  the  machine ;  and  fi^.  1590  is  a 
longitudinal  section,  a,  a,  a,  a,  are  four  reels,  each  covered  Avith  one  continuous  sheet 
of  paper ;  which  reels  are  supported  upon  bearings  in  the  framework  b,  b,  b.  _  c,  c,  c, 
is  an  endless  web  of  felt-cloth  passed  over  the  rollers  d,  d,  d,  d,  which  is  kept  m  close 
contact  with  the  under  side  of  the  drum  c,  e,  seen  best  in^^'.  1590. 

The  several  parallel  layers  of  paper  to  be  cut,  being  passed  between  Uie  drum,  e,  and 
the  endless  felt  c,  will  be  drawn  off  their  respective  reels,  and  fed  into  the  machine, 
whenever  the  di-iving-band  is  slid  from  the  loose  to  the  fast  pulley  upon  the  end  of  the 
main  shaft  /'.  But  since  the  progressive  advance  of  tlio  paper-webs  must  be  arrested 
during  the  time  of  making  the  cross  cut  through  it,  the  following  apparatus  becomes 
necessary:— A  disc,  a,  which  carries  the  pin  or  stud  of  a  crank,  is  made  fast  to  the 
end  of  the  driving  shaft  /:  Tliis  pin  is  sot  in  an  adjustable  sliding  piece,  which  may 
be  confined  by  a  screw  withiu  tlie  bevelled  graduated  gi-oovo,  upon  the  face  ot  tlio 
disc  g,  at  variable  distances  from  the  axis,  whereby  the  exceptricity  of  the  stud  f.  and 
of  course  the  throw  of  the  crank,  iimy  be  considerably  varied.    Ihe  crank  stud,  is 
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connected  by  its  rod  j,  to  the  swinging  ciu-vilinear  rack  k,  which  takes  into  the  toothed 
wheel  /,  that  turns  freely  upon  the  axle  of  the  feed-drum  e,  c.  From  that  wheel  tlie 
arms,  m  m,  rise,  and  bear 
one  or  more  palls,  n,  which 
work  in  the  teeth  of  the 
great  ratchet-wheel  o  o, 
mounted  upon  the  shaft  of 
the  drum  e. 

The  crank-plate  g  being 
driven  round  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  arrow,  will  com- 
municate a  see-saw  move- 
ment to  the  toothed  arc  Jc, 
next  to  the  toothecl  wheel 
I,  in  gearing  with  it,  and 
an  oscillatory  motion  to 
the  arms  m  m,  as  also  to 
their  surmounting  pall  7i. 
In  its  swing  to  the  left 
hand,  the  catch  of  the  pall 
will  slide  over  the  slope 
of  the  teeth  of  the  ratchet- 
wheel  0  ;  but  in  its  return 
to  the  right  hand,  it  will 
lay  hold  of  these  teeth, 
and  pull  them,  with  their 
attached  drum,  round  a 
part  of  a  revolution.  The 
layers  of  paper  in  close 
contact  with  the  imder 
half  of  the  drum  will  be 
thus  drawn  forward  at 
intervals,  from  the  reels, 
by  the  friction  between  its 
surface  and  the  endless 
felt,  and  in  lengths  corre- 
sponding to  the  arc  of 
vibration  of  the  pall.  The 
knife  for  cutting  these 
leiigths  transversely  is 
brought  into  action  at  the 
time  when  the  swing  arc  is 
making  its  inactive  stroke, 
viz.  when  it  is  sliding  to 
the  left  over  the  slopes 

oT  the  ratchet-teeth  o.  The  extent  of  this  vibration  varies  according  to  the  distance 
of  the  crank  stud  i,  from  the  centre,  /,  of  the  plate  g,  becaiise  that  distance  regulates 
the  extent  of  the  oscillations  of  the  curvilinear  rack,  and  that  of  the  rotation  of  the 
drum  e,  by  which  the  paper  is  fed  forwards  to  the  knife  apparatus.  The  proper 
length  of  its  several  layers  being  by  the  above-described  mechanism  carried  forward 
over  the  bed,  r,  of  the  cutting  knife  or  shears  r,  v,  whose  under  blade,  r,  is  fixed,  tlie 
wiper  5,  in  its  revolution  with  the  shaft /,  lifts  the  tail  of  the  lever  t,  consequently 
depresses  the  transverse  moveable  blade  v  (as  shown  in  fg.  1691),  and  slides  the  slant- 
ing blades  across  each  other  obliquely,  like  a  pair  of  scissors,  so  as  to  cause  a  clean 
cut  across  the  plies  of  paper.  But  just  before  the  shears  begin  to  operate,  the  trans- 
verse board,  u,  descends  to  press  the  paper  with  its  edge,  and  hold  it  fast  upon  the 
"bed  r.  During  the  action  of  the  upper  blade  v,  against  the  under  r,  the  fall  board  « 
is  suspended  by  a  cord  passing  across  pulleys  from  the  arm  y  of  the  boll-crank  lever 
t,  t.  Whenever  the  lifter  cam,  s,  has  passed  away  from  the  tail  of  the  bell-crank  t, 
the  weight  z,  hung  upon  it,  will  cause  the  blade  v  and  the  pinching  board  «,  to  be 
moved  up  out  of  the  way  of  the  next  lengtla  of  paper,  which  is  regularly  brought 
forward  by  the  rotation  of  the  drum  c,  as  above  described.  The  upper  blade  of  the 
shears  is  not  set  parallel  to  the  shaft  of  the  drum,  but  obliquely  to  it,  and  is,  more- 
over, somewhat  curved,  so  as  to  close  its  edge  progressively  upon  that  of  the  fixed 
blade.  The  blade  v  may  also  be  set  between  two  guide  pieces,  and  have  the  necessary 
motion  given  to  it  by  lovers. 

PAPER-HAnrGIXjTGS,  called  more  properly  by  the  French,  papic^s  peinis.  The 
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art  of  making  paper-hangings  has  Leon  copied  from  tlio  Chinese,  among  whom 
it  has  boon  practised  from  time  immemorial.  The  English  first  imported  and  began 
to  imitate  tlie  Chinese  paper-hangings;  but  being  long  exposed  to  a  high  Excise 
duty  upon  the  manufucturo,  they  have  only  recently  carried  it  to  that  extent  and 
dogreo  of  refinement  which  the  French  have  been  enabled  to  do,  unchecked  by  taxa- 
tion. Tlie  first  method  of  making  this  paper  was  stencilling;  by  laying  upon  it 
in  an  extended  state,  a  piece  of  pasteboard  having  spaces  cut  out  of  varioue  figured 
devices,  and  applying  different  water-colours  with  the  brush.  Another  piece  of 
pustebcard,  with  other  patterns  cut  out,  was  next  applied,  when  the  former  figures 
wore  dry,  and  new  designs  were  thus  imparted.  By  a  series  of  such  operations,  a 
tolerable  pattern  was  executed,  but  with  no  little  labour  and  expense.  The  processes 
of  the  calico-printer  were  next  resorted  to,  in  which  engraved  blocks,  of  the  pear  or 
sycamore,  were  employed  to  impress  the  coloured  designs. 

Paper-hangings  may  be  distinguished  into  two  classes :  1,  those  wliich  are  really 
painted,  and  which  are  designed  in  Prance  under  the  title  of  ])apiera  peints,  with 
brilliant  flowers  and  figures ;  and  2,  those  in  which  the  designs  are  formed  by  foreign 
matters  applied  to  the  paper,  under  the  name  of  papier  toniisse,  or  flock  paper. 

The  operations  common  to  paper-hangings  of  both  kinds  may  be  stated  as  follow  :— 

1.  The  paper  should  be  well  sized. 

2.  The  edges  should  be  evenly  cut  by  an  apparatus  like  the  bookbinder's  press. 

3.  The  ends  of  each  of  the  24  sheets  which  form  a  piece  should  be  nicely  pasted 
together ;  or  a  web  of  paper  should  be  taken. 

_  4.  Laying  the  grounds  is  done  with  earthy  colours  of  coloured  lakes  thickened  with 
size,  and  applied  with  brushes. 

An  expert  workman,  with  one  or  two  children,  can  lay  the  grounds  of  300  pieces 
in  a  day.'  The  pieces  are  now  suspended  upon  poles  near  the  ceiling,  in  order  to  be 
dried.  They  were  then  rolled  up  and  carried  to  the  apartment  where  they  are  po- 
lished, by  being  laid  upon  a  smooth  table,  with  the  painted  side  undermost,  and  rubbed 
with  the  polisher.  Pieces  intended  to  be  satined  are  grounded  with  fine  Paris  plaster, 
instead  of  Spanish  white ;  and  are  not  smoothed  with  a  brass  polisher,  but  with  a 
hard  brush  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  a  swing  polishing  rod.  After  spreading 
the  piece  upon  the  table  with  the  grounded  side  undermost,  the  paper-stainer  dusts 
the  upper  surface  with  finely-powdered  chalk  of  Brianqon,  commonly  called  tfilc,  or 
with  China  clay,  and  rubs  it  strongly  with  the  brush.  In  this  way  the  satiny  lustre 
is  produced. 

The  printing  operations  are  as  follow  : — 

Blocks  about  two  inches  thick,  formed  of  three  separate  boards  glued  together,  of 
which  two  are  made  of  poplar,  and  one  (that  which  is  engraved)  of  pear-tree  or  sycji- 
more,  are  used  for  printing  paper-hangings,  as  for  caUcoes.  The  grain  of  the  upper 
layer  of  wood  should  be  laid  across  that  of  the  layer  below.  As  many  blocks  are  re- 
quired as  there  are  colours  and  shades  of  colour.  To  make  the  figure  of  a  rose,  for 
example,  three  several  reds  must  be  applied  in  succession,  the  one  deeper  than  the 
other,  a  white  for  the  clear  spaces,  two  and  sometimes  three  greens  for  the  leaves,  and 
two  wood  colours  for  the  stems ;  altogether  from  9  to  12  for  a  rose.  Each  block 
carries  sniali  pin-points  fixed  at  its  corners  to  guide  the  workman  in  the  insertion  ^f 
the  figure  exactly  in  its  place.  An  expert  hand  places  these  guide  pins  so  that  their 
marks  are  covered  and  concealed  by  the  impression  of  the  next  block ;  and  the 
finished  piece  shows  merely  those  belonging  to  the  first  and  last  blocks. 

In  printing,  the  workman  employs  the  same  swimming -tub  apparatus  which  has  been 
described  under  block-printing  (see  Calico-Peinting),  takes  off  the  colour  iipon  his 
blocks,  and  impresses  them  on  the  paper  extended  upon  a  table  in  the  very  same  way. 
The  tub  in  which  the  drum  or  frame  covered  with  calf-skin  is  inverted  contains 
simply  water  thickened  with  parings  of  paper  from  the  bookbinder,  instead  of  the 
pasty  mixture  employed  by  the  calico-printers.  In  impressing  the  colour  by  the 
block  upon  the  paper,  he  employs  a  lever  of  the  second  kind,  to  increase  the  power 
of  his  arm,  making  it  act  upon  the  block  through  the  intei-vention  of  a  piece  of  wood, 
shaped  like  the  bridge  of  a  violin.  The  tool  is  called  tasseau  by  the  French.  A 
child  is  constiintly  occupied  in  spreading  colour  with  a  brush  upon  the  calf-skin  head 
of  the  drum  or  sieve,  and  in  sliding  off  the  paper  upon  a  wooden  trestle  or  horse,  ik 
proportion  as  it  is  finished.  When  the  piece  has  received  one  set  of  coloured  impres- 
sions, the  workman,  assisted  by  his  little  aid,  called  a  drawer,  hooks  it  upon  the 
drying  poles  under  the  ceiling.  A  sufficient  number  of  pieces  should  bo  provided  to 
keep  the  printer  occupied  during  the  whole  at  least  of  ouo  day,  so  that  tliey  will  bo 
dried  and  ready  to  receive  another  set  of  coloured  impressions  by  the  following 
morning.  ,   ,  • 

All  the  colours  are  applied  in  the  same  manner,  every  shade  being  formed  by  means 
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of  the  blocks,  which  determine  all  the  beauty  and  regularity  of  the  design.  A  pattern 
drawer  of  taste  may  produce  a  very  beautiful  effect. 

When  the  piece  is  completely  printed,  the  workman  looks  it  all  over,  and  if  there 
be  any  defects,  he  corrects  them  by  the  brush  or  pencil,  applying  first  the  correction 
of  one  colour,  and  afterwards  of  the  rest. 

A  final  satining,  after  the  colours  are  dried,  is  communicated  by  the  friction^  of  a 
finely-polished  brass  roller,  attached  by  its  end  gudgeons  to  the  lower  extremity  of 
a  long  swing  frame  ;  and  acting  along  the  cylindrical  surface  of  a  smooth  table,  upon 
which  the  paper  is  spread. 

The  fondu  or  rainbow  style  of  paper-hangings  is  produced  by  means  of  an  assort- 
ment of  oblong  narrow  tin  pans,  fixed  in  a  frame,  close  side  to  side,  each  being 
about  1  inch  wide,  2  inches  deep,  and  8  inches  long;  the  colours  of  the  prismatic 
spectrum,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  &c.,  are  put  in  a  liquid  state,  successively  in 
these  pans ;  so  that  when  the  oblong  brush  a,  b  (fy.  1592),  with  guide  ledges,  a,  c,  h, 
is  dipped  into  them  across  the  whole  of  the  parallel  row  at  once,  it  comes  out 
impressed  with  the   different  colours  at  successive  points, 
e,  e,  c,  e,  of  its  length,  and  is  then  drawn  by  the  paper-stainer  over  1592 
the  face  of  the  woollen  drum-head,  or  sieve  of  the  swimming     *  S  j  j.  -  ^  k-" 
tub,  upon  which  it  leaves  a  corresponding  series  of  stripes  in       *  ypi|feill;ipfcTl ' 
coloiu^s,  graduating  into  one  another  like  those  of  the  prismatic  "  ' 

spectrum.  By  applying  his  block  to  the  tear,  the  workman  takes  up  the  colour  in 
rainbow  hues,  and  transfers  these  to  the  paper.  f,f,f,f,  show  the  separate  brushes  in 
tin  sheaths,  set  in  one  frame. 

The  operations  employed  for  common  paper-hangings  are  also  used  for  making 
flock  paper,  only  a  stronger  size  is  necessary  for  the  ground.  The  flocks  are  ob- 
tained from  the  woollen-cloth  manufacturers,  being  cut  off  by  their  shearing  machines, 
called  lewises  by  the  English  workmen,  and  are  preferred  in  a  white  state  by  the 
French  paper-hanging  makers,  who  scour  them  well,  and  dye  them  of  the  proper 
colours  themselves.  When  they  are  thoroughly  stove-dried,  they  are  put  into  a  conical 
fluted  mill,  like  that  for  making  snuff,  and  are  properly  ground.  The  powder  thus 
obtained  is  afterwards  sifted  by  a  bolting  machine,  like  that  of  a  flour-mill,  whereby 
flocks  of  different  degrees  of  fineness  are  produced.  These  are  applied  to  the 
paper  after  it  has  undergone  all  the  usual  printing  operations.  Upon  the  workman's 
left  hand,  and  in  a  line  with  his  printing  talile,  a  large  chest  is  placed  for  receiving 
the  flock  powders:  it  is  7  or  8  feet  long,  2  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  3^  feet  at  top, 
and  from  15  to  18  inches  deep.  It  has  a  hinged  lid.  Its  bottom  is  made  of  tense 
calf-skin.  This  chest  is  called  the  dnim ;  it  rests  xipon  four  strong  feet,  so  as  to 
stand  from  24  to  28  inches  above  the  floor. 

The  block  which  serves  to  apply  the  adhesive  basis  of  the  velvet  powders,  bears  in 
relief  only  the  pattern  corresponding  to  that  basis,  which  is  formed  with  linseed  oil, 
rendered  drying  by  being  boiled  with  litharge,  and  afterwards  ground  up  with  white 
lead._  The  workmen  call  this  the  encaustic.  It  is  put  upon  the  cloth  which  covers 
the  inverted  swimming  tub,  in  the  same  way  as  the  common  colours  are,  and  is 
spread  with  a  brush.  The  workman  daubs  the  blocks  upon  the  encaustic,  spreads 
the  pigment  even  with  a  kind  of  brush,  and  then  applies  it  by  impression  to  the  paper. 
Whenever  a  sufficient  surface  of  the  paper  has  been  thus  covered,  tlie  child  draws  it 
along  into  the  great  chest,  sprinkling  the  flock  powder  over  it  with  his  hands ;  and 
when  a  length  of  7  feet  is  printed,  he  covers  it  up  vsdthin  the  drum,  and  beats  upon 
the  calf-skin  bottom  with  a  couple  of  rods  to  raise  a  cloud  of  flock  inside,  and  to 
make  it  cover  the  prepared  portion  of  the  paper  unifoi-mly.  He  now  lifts  the  lid  of 
the  chest,  inverts  the  paper,  and  beats  it  back  lightly,  in  order  to  detach  all  the  loose 
particles  of  the  woolly  powder. 

By  the  operation  just  described,  the  velvet  down  being  applied  everywhere  of  the 
sanie  colour,  would  not  be  agreeable  to  the  eye,  if  shades  could  not  be  introduced  to 
relieve  the  pattern.  For  this  purpose,  when  the  piece  is  perfectly  di-y,  the  workman 
stretches  it  upon  his  table,  and  by  the  guidance  of  the  pins  in  his  blocks,  he  applies  to 
the  flock  surface  a  colour  in  distemper,  of  a  deep  tint,  suited  to  tlie  intended  shades, 
80  that  he  dyes  the  wool  in  its  place.  Light  shades  are  produced  by  applying  some 
of  liis  lighter  water-colours. 

(lold-leaf  is  applied  upon  the  above  mordant,  when  nearly  dry;  which  then  forms 
a  proper  gold  size ;  and  the  same  method  of  application  is  resorted  to  as  for  the  ordi- 
nary gilding  of  wood.  When  the  size  has  become  perfectly  hard,  the  superfluous 
goia-ieat  IS  brushed  off  with  a  dossil  of  cotton-wool  or  fine  linen. 

The  colours  used  by  tlie  paper-hangers  are  the  following:  

1.  WMtes.— These,  are  either  white  load,  good  whitening,'  or  a  mixture  of  ho  two 

^  Yellows.— These  are  frequently  vegetable  extracts ;  as  tliose  of  weld  or  of 
ATignon  or  Persian  berries,  and  are  made  hy  boiling  the  substances  with 'water 
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Chromo  yollow  is  also  frequently  used,  as  well  as  tlio  icrra  di  Sienna  and  yellow 
ochre.  ' 

3.  Reds  are  almost  exclusively  decoctions  of  Brazil-wood, 

4.  Blues  are  either  Prussian  blue  or  blue  verditer. 

5.  Greens  are  :  Scheele's  green,  a  combination  of  arsenious  acid  and  oxide  of 
copper  ;  the  green  of  Schwoinfurth,  or  green  verditer  ;  as  also  a  mixture  of  blues  and 
yellows.  The  use  of  arsenic  in  paper-hangings  has  of  late  (1859)  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion,  and  many  absurd  statements  have  been  made  respecting  its  iniuriouH 
effects.    See  Arsenic. 

It  lias  been  suggested  by  Piesse  that  paper  variously  coloured  in  the  pulp  may  have 
designs  printed  upon  them  after  the  same  manner  as  calicos  are  printed,  sometimes  Ijy 
a  discharge-mordant,  or  by  chemical  reagents  applied  by  an  engraved  roller,  so  as  to 
modify  the  colour  of  the  pulp. 

6.  Violets  are  produced  by  a  mixture  of  a  blue  and  red  in  various  proportions,  or 
they  may  be  obtained  directly  by  mixing  a  decoction  of  logwood  with  alum. 

7.  Browns,  Blacks,  and  Greys. — Umber  furnishes  the  brown  tints.  Blacks  are 
either  common  ivory-  or  Frankfort  black ;  and  greys  are  formed  by  mixture  of  Prus- 
sian blue  and  Spanish  white. 

All  the  colours  are  rendered  adhesive  and  consistent  by  being  worked  up  witli 
gelatinous  size  or  a  weak  solution  of  glue,  liquefied  in  a  kettle.  Many  of  the  colours 
are  previously  thickened,  however  with  starch.  Sometimes  coloured  lakes  are  employed. 

PAPER,  XSTDEIiIBZiE  CHEQUE.  The  fficility  with  which  ordinary-written 
characters  can  be  expunged  from  paper  by  chemical  bleaehing-liquids,  acids,  and 
alkalis,  has  led  to  the  adoption  by  bankers,  for  their  cheques  and  drafts,  of  papers 
which  present  obstacles  to  the  fraudulent  alteration  of  the  amount  and  intent  of  these 
documents. 

Instances  of  this  description  of  forgery  have  occasionally  occurred.  In  the  spring 
of  1859  a  cheque  ^vas  paid  at  a  branch  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  which  both  the 
amount  had  been  altered  and  the  crossing  extracted  by  chemical  means. 

In  1822  William  Eobson  patented  a  m(?thod  of  securing  bankers'  cheques  by 
printing  upon  their  surface  vegetable  colours  equally  fugitive  with  common  writing-ink. 

This  method,  and  its  extension  to  the  tinting  of  writing-papers  in  the  pxdp,  has 
been  generally  adopted  by  bankers.  Those  papers  which  exhibit  the  perfection  of 
Robson's  principle  are  limited  in  practice  almost  exclusively  to  certain  tints  obtained 
from  logwood. 

Mr.  Baildon's  paper  is  a  tinted  one,  from  which  the  colour  is  removed.  The 
patentee  states  that  he  offers  absolute  integrity  and  security  from  alteration  for  any 
document  once  issued ;  and  this  is  obtained  by  a  fluid  or  ink,  which,  when  used, 
becomes,  in  fact,  a  permanent  dye,  different  from  any  inks  ,yet  introduced  for  this 
purpose,  which  are  pigments.  The  least  attempt  to  tamper  with  the  ink  or  paper  is 
instantly  detected  by  a  dark  stain  in  the  paper,  which  can  never  be  removed. 

As  early  as  1817  Gabriel  Tigere  patented  a  method  of  manufacturing  'writing- 
paper  from  which  it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossibli>,  afterwards  to 
extract  or  discharge  any  writing  from  such  paper.'  This  paper  was  impregnated 
during  the  sizing  process  with  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

Mr.  William  Stone's  patent,  1851,  was  an  effort  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  this 
method.  He  added  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  and  starch  to  the  ferro-  or 
ferridcyanide  of  potassium.  This  method  has  been  fully  carried  out  into  practice, 
but  it  failed  to  give  the  complete  security  desired.  The  chemical  defects  of  Tigere's 
method  may  be  stated  thus : — Although  admirable  in  the  protection  it  affords  against 
the  application  of  acids,  it  is  powerless  to  resist  the  bleaching-powers  of  such  sub- 
stances as  common  chloride  of  lime  (bleaching-powder)  in  solution  ;  and  the  ink  may 
also  be  removed  by  the  application  of  either  of  the  caustic  alkalis.  In  Stone's  method, 
although  by  the  application  of  bleaching  agents  containing  chlorine  the  paper  is 
stained  by  the  blue  compound  termed  the  iodide  of  starch,  this  is  removed  again  by 
the  application  of  an  alkali. 

The  Linen  Company  Bank  of  Scotland  employ  green-coloured  cheque-paper,  on 
which  the  sum  drawn  is  written  for  with  a  discharge-ink.  ,  •  ,  ,         .„  , 

In  1837  David  Stevenson  patented  the  manufiicture  of  a  paper  which  ho  specified 
as  containing- '  a  solution  of  manganese,  mixed  with  a  solution  of  prussiate  of  potassa 
in  a  liquid  form,  and  mixed  with  the  pulp  whereof  the  writing-paper  is  to  be  madc.'_ 

In  June  1859,  Mr.  Robert  Barclay  patented  a  process  of  manufacturing  a  white 
writinrr.papor,  on  which  writing-ink  is  stated  to  be  unalterable  for  fraudulent  pur- 
poses by  iiny  existing  chemical  process.  He  incorporates  in  the  paper  an  insoluble 
fen-ocyanide  and  an  insoluble  salt 'of  manganese,  and  provides  against  the  discolora- 
tion of  the  paper  in  the  sizing  process  (which  has  been  a  serious  objection  in  practice 
to  the  use  of  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium)  by  discarding  the  Use  of  alum,  and  sizing 
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^ater:  iufluen cos  which  ordinarily  cause  common  wnting-ink  to  fade  ana  Decome 

"^Dr^H^d-es  of  Belfast,  and  some  others  have  patented  chemically-prepared  papers  for 
the  usf  of  bankers  :  but,  as  far  as  our  enquiries  have  gone,  most  bankers  appear  to 
Sink  they  are  Sady  sWciently  secured  by  the  known  methods  of  engraving  and 

^"pAPER  MAWUFACTUKE  OP.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  in  tracing 
the  ori-in  of  so  curious  an  art  as  that  of  the  manufacture  of  _  modern  paper,  any  defi- 
n  te  cSus  on  asto  the  precise  time  or  period  of  its  adoption  should  hitherto  have 
C  Sogetlier  unattainable.  The  Koyal  Society  of  Sciences  at  Gottingen,  in  1755 
and  1763,  (S-ered  considerable  premiums  for  that  especial  object,  but  unfortunately 
all  researches,  however  directed,  were  utterly  fruitless  The  most  ancient  manuscript 
on  cotton  appears  to  have  been  written  in  1050,  while  Eustathius,  who  wrote 

towards  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  states  that  the  Egyptian  papyrus  had  gone  into 
disuse  but  a  little  before  his  time.    To  reconcile,  however,  m  some_  measure  contra- 
dictory accounts,  it  may  be  observed  that,  on  some  particular  occasions,  and  by  s^ome 
paSc^lar  persons,  the  Egyptian  paper  might  have  been  employed  f-^J^eral  hundred 
?ears  after  it  ceased  to  be  in  general  use  ;  and  it  is  quite  certain,  that  although  the 
new  invention  must  have  proved  of  great  advantage  to  mankind,  it  could  only  have 
been  introduced  by  degrees.  Amongst  the  records  which  are  now  preserved  m  the  Re- 
cord Oface,  will  be  found  a  letter  addressed  to  Henry  m.,  and  wi-itten  previously  to 
1222  which  appears  to  be  upon  strong  paper,  of  mixed  materials.    Several  letters  ot 
the  following  reigh,  which  are  there  preserved,  are  evidently  written  on  cotton  paper. 
Were  we  able  to  determine  the  precise  time  when  paper  was  first  made  from  cotton, 
we  should  also  be  enabled  to  fix  the  invention  of  the  art  of  paper-making  as  it  is  now 
practised ;  for  the  application  of  cotton  to  the  pui-poses  of  paper-making  requires 
almost  as  much  labour  and  ingenuity  as  the  use  of  linen  rags.    Some  have  conceived, 
and  probably  with  sufficient  reason,  that  China  originally  gave  birth  to  the  inven- 
tion    Certain  it  is,  that  the  art  of  making  paper  from  vegetable  matter  reduced  to 
pulp  was  known  and  understood  there  long  before  it  was  practised  in  Europe,  and  the 
Chinese  have  carried  it  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.    Several  kinds  of  their  paper 
evince  the  greatest  art  and  ingenuity,  and  are  applied  with  much  advantage  to  many 
purposes.    One  especially,  manufactured  from  the  inner  bark  of  the  bamboo,  is  par- 
ticularly celebrated  for  affording  the  clearest  and  most  delicate  impressions  from 
copper-plates,  which  are  ordinarily  termed  India  proofs.    The  Chinese,  however, 
make  paper  of  various  kinds,  some  of  the  bark  of  trees,  especially  the  mulberry- 
tree  and  the  elm,  but  chiefly  of  the  bamboo  and  cotton-tree ;  and  occasionally  from 
other  substances,  such  as  hemp,  wheat-,  or  rice-straw.    To  give  an  idea  of  the  manner 
of  fabricating  paper  from  these  different  substances,  it  will  suffice  (the  process  being 
nearly  the  same  in  each)  to  confine  our  observations  to  the  method  adopted  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  from  the  bamboo— a  kind  of  cane  or  hollow  reed,  divided  by 
knots,  but  larger,  more  elastic,  and  more  durable  than  any  other  reed.    The  whole 
substance  of  the  bamboo  is  at  times  employed  by  the  Chinese  in  this  operation,  but 
the  younger  stalks  are  preferred.    The  canes,  being  first  cut  into  pieces  of  four  or 
five  feet  in  length,  are  made  into  parcels,  and  thrown  into  a  reservoir  of  mud  and 
water  for  about  a  fortnight,  to  soften  them  ;  they  are  then  taken  put,  and  carefully 
washed,  every  one  of  the  pieces  being  again  cut  into  filaments,  which  are  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun  to  dry,  and  to  bleach.   After  this  they  are  boiled  in  large  kettles, 
and  then  reduced  to  pulp  in  mortars,  by  means  of  a  hammer  with  a  long  handle  ;  or 
as  is  more  commonly  the  case,  by  submitting  the  mass  to  the  action  of  stampers, 
raised  in  the  usual  way  by  cogs  on  a  revolving  axis.    The  pulp  being  thus  far  pre- 
pared, a  glutinous  substance  extracted  from  the  shoots  of  a  certain  plant  is  next 
mixed  with  it  in  stated  quantities,  and  upon  this  mixtiire  chiefly  depends  the  quality 
of  the  paper. 

As  soon  as  this  has  taken  place  the  whole  is  again  beaten  together  until  it  becomes 
a  thick  viscous  liquor,  which,  after  being  reduced  to  an  essential  state  of  consistency, 
by  a  further  admixture  of  water,  is  then  transferred  to  a  large  reservoir  or  vat,  having 
on  each  side  of  it  a  drying  stove,  in  the  form  of  a  ridge  of  a  house,  that  is,  consisting 
of  two  sloping  sides  touching  at  top.  These  sides  are  covered  externally  with  an 
exceedingly  smooth  coating  of  stucco,  and  a  flue  passes  tlirough  the  brickwork,  so  aa 
to  keep  the  whole  of  each  side  equally  and  moderately  warm.  A  vat  and  a  stove  are 
placed  alternately  in  the  manufactory,  so  that  there  are  two  sides  of  two  different 
Vol.  in.  1 1 
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stoves  adjacont  to  oacli  vat.  Tho  workman  dips  his  mould,  which  is  sometimes  formed 
merely  of  bulrushes,  cut  in  narrow  strips,  and  mounted  in  a  frame,  into  tho  vat,  and 
then  raises  it  out  again,  the  water  passing  off  through  the  perforations  in  the  bottom 
and  tho  pulpy  paper-stuff  remaining  on  its  surface.  The  frame  of  tho  mould  is  then 
removed,  and  the  bottom  is  pressed  against  the  sides  of  one  of  the  stoves,  so  as  to 
make  the  slieet  of  paper  adhere  to  its  surface,  and  allow  tho  sieve  (as  it  were)  to  be 
withdrawn.  The  moisture,  of  course,  speedily  evaporates  by  the  warmth  of  the  stove 
but  boforo_  tho  paper  is  quite  dry,  it  is  brushed  over  on  its  outer  surface  with  a  size 
made  of  rice,  which  also  soon  dries,  and  the  paper  is  then  stripped  off  in  a  finished 
state,  having  one  surface  exquisitely  smooth,  it  being  seldom  the  practice  of  the 
Chinese  to  write  or  print  on  both  sides  of  tho  paper.  While  all  this  is  taking  pluco, 
the  moulder  has  made  a  second  sheet,  and  pressed  it  against  the  side  of  the  other 
stove,  where  it  undergoes  the  operation  of  sizing  and  drying,  precisely  as  in  the 
former  case. 

That  very  delicate  material,  which  is  brought  from  China  in  pieces  only  a  few 
inches  square,  and  commonly,  but  erroneously,  termed  rice  paper,  is  in  reality  but 
the  pitli  of  the  Aralia  papyrifera,  obtained  by  cutting  the  stem  spirally  round 
the  axis,  and  afterwards  flattening  it  by  pressure.  That  it  is  not  an  artificial 
production  may  very  readily  be  perceived  by  contrasting  one  of  the  more  trans- 
lucent specimens  with  a  piece  of  the  finest  manufactured  paper,  by  the  aid  of  the 
microscope. 

The  precise  period  at  which  the  manufacture  of  paper  was  first  introduced  into 
Europe  appears  to  be  rather  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  Paper-mills,  moved  by  water- 
power,  wore  in  operation  in  Tuscany  at  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century ; 
and  at  Nuremberg,  in  Germany,  one  was  established  in  1390,  by  Ulman  Stromer, 
who  wrote  the  first  work  ever  published  on  the  art  of  paper-making.  He  seems  to 
have  employed  a  great  number  of  persons,  all  of  whom  were  obliged  to  take  an  oath 
that  they  would  not  teach  any  one  the  art  of  paper-making,  or  make  it  on  their  own 
account.  In  the  following  year,  when  anxious  to  increase  the  means  of  its  produc- 
tion, he  met  with  such  strong  opposition  from  those  he  employed,  who  would  not 
consent  to  any  enlargement  of  the  mill,  that  it  became  at  length  requisite  to  bring 
them  before  the  magistrates,  by  whom  they  were  imprisoned,  after  which  they  sub- 
mitted by  renewing  their  oaths.  Two  or  three  centuries  later,  we  find  the  Dutch,  in 
like  manner,  so  extremely  jealous  with  respect  to  the  manufacture,  as  to  prohibit  the 
exportation  of  moulds,  under  no  less  severe  a  penalty  than  that  of  death. 

With  reference  to  any  particular  time  or  place  at  which  this  inestimable  invention 
was  first  adopted  in  England,  all  researches  into  existing  records  contribute  little  to 
our  assistance.  The  first  paper-mill  erected  here  is  commonly  attributed  to  Sir  John 
Spielman,  a  German,  who  establislied  one  in  1588,  at  Dartford,  for  which  the  honour 
of  knighthood  was  afterwards  conferred  upon  him  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  also 
pleased  to  grant  him  a  licence  'for  the  sole  gathering  for  ten  years  of  all  rags,  &c., 
necessary  for  the  making  of  such  paper.'  It  is,  however,  quite  certain  that  paper- 
mills  were  in  existence  here  long  before  Spielman's  time.  Shakspeare,  in  the  Second 
Part  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  the  plot  of  which  appears  laid  at  least  a  century  pre- 
viously, refers  to  a  paper-mill.  In  fact,  he  introduces  it  as  an  additional  weight 
to  the  charge  which  Jack  Cade  is  made  to  bring  against  Lord  Say :  '  Thou  hast  most 
traitorously  corrupted,'  says  he,  '  the  youth  of  the  realm  in  erecting  a  grammar 
school :  and  whereas,  before,  our  forefathers  had  no  other  books  but  the  score  and  the 
tally,  thou  hast  caused  printing  to  be  used,  and,  contrary  to  the  king,  his  crown  and 
dignity,  thou  hast  built  a  paper-mill.' 

The  earliest  trace  of  the  manufacture  in  this  countiy  occurs  in  a  book  printed  by 
Caxton,  about  the  year  1490,  in  which  it  is  said  of  John  Tate — 

"WTilcli  late  hathe  in  England  doo  make  thya  paper  thynne, 
That  now  in  our  Englyssh  thys  booke  is  printed  iune.' 

His  mill  was  situate  at  or  near  Stevenage,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  that  it  was  con- 
sidered worthy  of  especial  notice  is  evident  from  an  entry  made  in  Henry  the 
Seventh's  Household  Book,  on  May  25,  1498— 'For  a  rewarde  geven  at  the  paper- 
mylne,  16s.  M:    And  again  in  1499—'  Geven  in  rewarde  to  Tate  of  the  mylne, 

*^*'stili,  it  appears  for  less  probable  that  Shakspeare  alluded  to  this  mill,  although 
established  at  a  period  corresponding  in  many  respects  with  that  of  occurrences  re- 
ferred to  in  connection,  than  to  that  of  Sir  John  Spielman's,  which,  standing  as  it  did 
in  tho  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Jack  Cade's  rebellion,  and  being  esteemed  so 
import<int  at  the  time  as  to  call  forth  the  marked  patronage  of  Queen  Elizabeth ; 
while  the  extent  of  the  operations  carried  on  there,  if  we  may  judge  from  tho 
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remarks  of  a  poet  of  the  time,  were  equally  calculated  to 

interest;  one  can  hardly  help  thinking,  that  the  prominence  to  ^^'^  9^ , ^^^^J^JP^^^^^^^ 
Assigns  the  existence  of  a  paper-mill,  coupled,  as  such  allusion  is  .vith  ^^^^  ^cknow- 
tSged  liberty,  inherent  in  him,  of  transposing  events,  to  add  force  to  ^^^  ff^'^'  ''^ 
y,i±  very  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  exact  year  an  which  he  wro  e  the  p  ay^^^^^^ 
Sie  reference  made  was  to  none  other  than  that  of  Sir  John  Spielman  s  establishment 
of  1568,  concerning  which  we  find  it  said — 

'  Six  hundred  men  are  set  to  work  by  him,  _ 
That  else  might  starve  or  seek  abroad  their  bread, 
Who  now  live  well,  and  go  full  brave  and  trim, 
And  who  may  boast  they  are  with  paper  fed.' 

Be  the  introduction  or  establishment  of  the  invention,  so  far  as  this  country  is  con- 
cerned when  it  may,  little  progress  appears  to  have  resulted  therefrom,  even  so  late 
as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1695,  a  company  was  formed  in 
Scotland  'for  manufacturing  white  writing  and  printing  paper  relating  to  which, 
•Articles  concluded  and  agreed  upon  at  a  general  meeting  at  Edmbiu-gh,  the  19th 
day  of  August,'  in  the  same  year,  may  still  be  seen  by  those  who  are  sufficiently 
curious  in  the  library  of  the  British  Museum.  It  is  also  recorded  in  the  '  Craftsman 
(910)  that  William  the  Third  granted  the  Huguenots  refuged  in  England  a  patent 
for  establishing  paper-manufactories,  and  that  Parliament  likewise  granted  to  them 
other  privileges,  amongst  which,  in  all  probability,  that  very  unsatisfactory  practice 
•of  putting  up  each  ream  with  two  quires  composed  entirely  of  sheets  spoiled  m  course 
of  production.  Their  undertaking,  however,  like  that  of  many  others,  appears  to 
have  met  with  very  little  success.  o     _c  • 

In  fact,  the  making  of  paper  here  scarcely  reached  any  high  degree  of  perfection 
until  about  1760-5,  at  which  period  the  celebrated  James  "Whatman  established  his 
reputation  at  Maidstone. 

The  Eeport  of  the  Juries  of  the  Great  Exliibition  of  1851  contains  an  unfor- 
tunate error  with  reference  to  the  position  of  Mr.  Whatman  at  that  time.  It 
is  there  stated  that  he  gained  his  knowledge  of  the  manufacture  prior  to  estab- 
hshing  these  well-known  mills,  '  by  working  as  a  journeyman  in  most  of  the 
principal  paper  manufactories  of  the  Continent,'  which  is  altogether  an  erroneous 
assertion ;  for  Mr.  Whatman,  previously  to  his  being  engaged  as  a  manufacturer, 
was  an  officer  in  the  Kent  Militia,  and  acquired  the  information,  which  eventually 
rendered  hira  so  successful,  by  travelling  in  the  suite  of  the  British  Ambassador 
to  Holland,  where  the  best  papers  were  then  made,  and  the  insight  thus  obtained 
enabled  his  genius  to  effect  the  great  improvements  afterwards  so  universally  ad- 
mitted. 

At  the  present  time,  Whatman's  papers  are  manufactured  at  two  mills,  totally 
distinct,  both  of  which  are  still  worked  by  the  descendants  of  Mr.  Whatman's  suc- 
cessors ;  the  paper  in  the  one  case  being  readily  distinguished  by  the  water-mark, 
'  J.  Whatman,  Turkey  Mill,'  and  in  the  other,  by  the  water-mark  simply  'J.  What- 
man,' but  bearing  upon  the  upper  wrapper  of  each  ream  the  original  and  well-known 
stamp,  containing  the  initials  L.  V.  G-.,  which  are  those  of  L.  V.  Gerrevink,  as  cele- 
brated a  Dutch  manufacturer  prior  to  Mr.  Whatman's  improvements  as  Mr.  What- 
man's name  has  since  become  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  comparatively  recent  application  of  continuous  or  rotatory  motion  has  effected 
wonderful  results  in  the  singular  conversion  of  pulp  into  paper. 

The  largest  paper  now  made  by  hand,  which  is  termed  Antiquarian,  measures  53 
inches  by  31,  and  so  great  is  the  weight  of  liquid  pulp  employed  in  the  formation  of  a 
single  sheet,  that  no  fewer  than  nine  men  are  required,  besides  additional  assistance, 
in  raising  the  mould  out  of  the  vat  by  means  of  pulleys  ;  while  by  the  aid  of  the 
paper  machine,  the  most  perfect  production  may  be  ensured,  of  a  continuous  length, 
and  eight  feet  wide,  without  any  positive  necessity  for  personal  superintendence.  As 
an  evidence  of  the  enormous  length  of  paper  sometimes  produced,  two  rolls  were 
exhibited  in  1851,  one  of  which  measured  750  yards,  and  the  other  2,400  yards  in 
length. 

The  principle  of  paper-making  by  machinery  is  simply  this :  instead  of  employing 
moulds  and  felts  of  limited  dimensions,  as  was  originally  the  practice,  the  peculiar 
merit  of  the  invention  consists  in  the  adaptation  of  an  endless  wire-gauze  to  receive 
the  paper-pulp,  and  again  an  endless  felt,  to  whicli  in  progi-ess  the  paper  is  trans- 
ferred ;  and  thus  by  a  marvellously  delicate  adjustment,  while  the  wire  at  one  end 
receives  but  a  constant  flow  of  liquid  pulp,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  minutes  the 
finished  fabric  is  carefully  wound  on  a  roller  at  the  other  extremity. 

It  is  a  fact,  which  certainly  deserves  to  be  noticed  for  its  singularity  as  well  as  for 
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the  strong  point  of  viow  ni  which  it  pLices  the  merits  of  this  invention,  that  an  art 
such  grout  iiuportanco  to  society  as  that  of  the  manufacture  of  paper  should  h'iv« 
remained  for  at  least  eight  centuries  since  paper  is  first  believed  to  liave  been  in  ul 
and  that  upwards  of  200  of  those  years  sliould  have  ehipsed  since  its  first  introducUon 
into  England,  without  any  mechanical  improvement  whatever  as  regards  the  nro 
cossos  which  were  then  employed.  It  is  true,  that  various  attempts  from  time  to 
tune  were  made,  but  in  every  instance  they  appear  to  have  met  with  very  little 
success.  _  In  France,  an  ingenious  artist  (Monsieur  Montgolfier)  contrived  throe 
figures  in  wood  to  do  the  work  of  the  vatman,  the  coucher,  and  the  layer  ;  but  after 
persevering  for  six  months,  and  incurring  considerable  expense,  he  was  at  I'encth 
compelled  to  abandon  his  scheme.  And  althougli  paper  was  previously  manufactured 
in  China,  in  Persia,  and  indeed  throughout  all  Asia,  sometimes  of  considerable 
length,_  It  was  so,  not  by  machinery,  but  by  means  of  a  mould  of  the  size  of  the 
paper  intended  to  be  made,  suspended  like  a  swing,  and  having  men  placed  at 
the  distance  of  about  every  four  feet,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  an  uniform 
shaking  motion,  after  the  mould  had  been  immersed  in  the  vat,  in  order  to  compact 
the  pulp.  ^ 

Such,  then,  was  the  rude  state  of  this  important  manufacture,  even  up  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century,  when  a  small  working  model  of  a  continuous 
inachine_  was  introduced  into  this  country  from  Franco  by  Mr.  John  Gamble,  a 
brother-in-law  to  Monsieur  Leger  Didot,  the  proprietor  at  that  time  of  the  paper 
manufactory  at  Essonne. 

The  individual  to  whose  genius  we  owe  that  beautiful  contrivance,  which  has  since 
been  adopted  wherever  the  want  which  it  was  designed  to  remedy  has  been  truly 
felt,  and  which  has  contributed  in  an  eminent  degree  to  the  advancement  of  civili- 
sation, was  an  unassuming  clerk  in  the  establishment  of  Monsieur  Didot,  named 
Louis  Eobert,  who  following  his  favourite  pursuit  of  inventing  and  improving,  not  un- 
frequcntly  had  to  bear  the  reproach  of  wasting  time  on  an  invention  that  could  never 
be  brought  to  perfection.  Fortunately,  however,  the  patience  and  attention  of  this 
persevering  man  were  at  length  sufficiently  rewarded  by  the  completion  of  a  small 
model  not  larger  than  a  bird  organ,  which  enabled  him  to  produce  paper  of  a  con- 
tinuous length  although  but  the  width  of  a  piece  of  tape.  So  successful  was  this 
performance  that  his  employer,  instead  of  continuing  to  thwart  his  progress,  M'as  now 
induced  to  afford  him  the  means  of  making  a  model  upon  a  larger  scale,  and  in  a  few 
mon1;hs  a  machine  was  completed  capable  of  making  paper  the  width  of  Colombier 
(24  inches),  for  which  the  consumption  in  France  was  very  great.  After  a  series  of 
experiments  and  improvements,  Louis  Eobert  applied  to  the  French  Government  for 
a  patent  or  brevet  d'invmtion,  which  he  obtained  in  1799  for  a  term  of  fifteen  years, 
and  was  awarded  the  sum  of  8,000  francs  as  a  reward  for  his  ingenuity.  The  Specifi- 
cation of  this  patent  is  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  '  Brevets  d'Inventions 
Expires.'  Shortly  afterwards,  M.  Didot  purchased  Louis  Eobert's  patent  and  paper- 
machine  for  25,000  francs,  to  be  paid  by  instalments ;  but  not  fulfilling  his  engage- 
ments, the  latter  commenced  legal  proceedings,  and  recovered  possession  of  his 
patent,  by  a  decision  dated  June  23rd,  1801,  Towards  the  close  of  tlie  year  1800 
M.  Didot  proposed  to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Gamble,  that  patents  should  betaken  out 
in  England,  and  suggested  that  he  being  an  Englishman,  and  holding  a  situation 
under  the  British  Government,  would  in  all  probability  accomplish  it  without  much 
difficulty.  To  this  proposition  Mr.  Gamble  assented,  and  in  the  month  of  March 
1801,  he  left  Paris  for  London,  where,  happily  for  the  vigorous  development  of  this 
project,  he  obtjiinod  an  introduction  immediately  upon  his  arrival  to  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal wholesale  stationery  houses  in  Great  Britain — a  firm  of  considerable  opulence — 
and  to  those  gentlemen  he  mentioned  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  his  visit,  at  the 
same  time  showing  them  several  rolls  of  tlie  paper  of  great  length,  whicli  had  been 
made  at  Essonne  by  Louis  Eobert's  machine,  and  which  induced  them  to  take  a  share 
in  the  patent. 

The  firm  alluded  to  was  that  ot  the  Messrs.  Fourdrinier — a  name  whicli  has  indeed" 
"become  alike  famous  and  unfortunate — and  this  transaction  it  was  which  first  con- 
nected them  with  the  paper-machine.  In  the  year  1801,  Mr.  Gamble  returned  to 
Paris,  and  concerted  measures  with  Monsieur  Leger  Didot  and  Louis  Eobert,  to  have 
the  working  model,  which  was  tlien  at  Essonne,  sent  over  to  England  to  assist  in  tlie 
construction  of  other  machines  ;  and  the  following  year  M.  Didot  arriving  in  London, 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Gamble  to  the  Messrs.  Fourdrinier,  when  a  series  of  experi- 
ments for  improving  the  machine  was  considered  desirable  and  at  onoe  commenced. 
But  in  order  to  accomplish. the  arduous  object  which  those  gentlemen  then  had  in 
viow,  they  laboured  without  intermission  for  nearly  six  years,  when,  after  incurring 
an  expense  of  60,000^.,  which  was  borne  exclusively  by  the  Messrs.  Fourdrinier,  they 
at  length  succeeded  in  giving  some  further  organisation  and  connection  to  the 
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n^echanical  parts,  for  ^vhich  they  likewise  obteined  a  patent  and  finding  e.entudl^ 
that  there  .vas  little  prospect  of  being  recompensed  for 

reimbursed  their  expenses,  unless  Parliament  should  ^J^^JXXn  to  tS  L^slature 
siou  of  the  patent,  they  determined  upon  ma  lung  '^f'^^sh  application  to  tlie  J.  g^^ 
for  that  puVse.    But,  it  would  appear  that  although  in  the  ^ill  as  it  pass 
House  of  Commons,  such  prolonged  period  extended      fourteen  year  ,  in  the^^^^ 
it  was  limited  to  seven,  with  an  understanding  that  such  term  should  be  ext^^^ea  w 
seven  years  more  in  the  event  of  the  patentees  proving,  upon  a  future  application 
tlmrthey  had  not  been  sufficiently  remunerated.    No  such  application  ho^eyev  y^as 
mde   n^consequence  of  a  Standing  Order  of  the  House  of  Lor.ls,  placed  on  their 
Journals  subsequently  to  the  passing  of  the  said  act ;  which  regulation  had  the  effect 
of  dPpr  vlng  the  Messrs.  Pourdr infer  of  any  benefit  whatever  from  the  invention  , 
and  ultimately,  so  great  were  the  difficulties  they  had  to  encounter,  and  so  little  en- 
com-agement  or  support  did  they  receive,  that  the  time  and  attention  required  to 
S?eThis  valuabl^  invention,  ^nd  the  large  capital  which  ^\-}>^P^^^^;^J^J^^^ 
means  of  reducing  those  wealthy  and  liberal  men  to  the  humiliating  condition  of 

reterting  strictly  to  the  manufiicturo  of  paper,  the  nature  of  some  of  the 
materials  employed  first  claim  attention.  Silks,  wooUons  flax,  hemp  and  cotton,  in 
all  their  varied  forms,  whether  as  cambric,  lace,  linen,  hoUand  fustian  corduroy 
bagging,  canvas,  or  even  as  cables,  are  or  can  be  used  in  the  manufacture  ot  paper  ot 
one  kind  or  another.  StiU,  rags,  as  of  necessity  they  accumulate  and  are  gatheied 
up  by  those  who  make  it  their  business  to  collect  them,  are  very  far  from  answering 
the  purposes  of  paper-making.  Eags,  to  the  paper-maker  are  almost  as  various  in 
point  of  quaUty  or  distinction,  as  the  materials  which  are  sought  alter  through  the 
influence  of  fashion.  Thus  the  paper-maker,  in  buying  rags,  requires  to  know 
exactly  of  what  the  bulk  is  composed.  If  he  is  a  manufacturer  of  white  papers,  no 
matter  whether  intended  for  writing  or  printing,  silk  or  woollen  rags  would  be  tound 
alto<^ether  useless,  inasmuch  as  it  is  well  known,  the  bleach  will  fail  to  act  upon  any 
animal  substance  whatever.  And  although  he  may  purchase  even  a  mixture  in  proper 
proportions  adapted  for  the  quality  he  is  in  the  habit  of  supplying,  it  is  as  essential  m 
the  processes  of  preparation  that  they  shall  previously  be  separated.  Cotton  in  its 
raw  state,  as  may  be  readily  conceived,  requires  far  less  preparation  than  a  strong  hempen 
fabric,  and  thus,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the'  paper-maker,  rags  are  classed  under 
difi'erent  denominations,  as  for  instance,  besides  ^izps  and  seconds,  there  are  thirds,  which 
are  composed  of  fustians,  corduroy,  and  similar  fabrics ;  stamps  or  pritits  (as  they  are 
termed  by  the  paper-maker),  which  are  coloured  rags,  and  also  innumorable  foreign 
rags,  distinguished  by  certain  well-known  marks,  indicating  their  various  peculiarities. 
It  might  be  mentioned,  however,  that  although  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
materials  employed  are  such  as  have  already  been  alluded  to,  it  is  not  from  their 
possessing  any  exclusive  suitableness— since  various  fibrous  vegetable  substances 
have  frequently  been  used,  and  are  indeed  still  successfully  employed— but  rather  on 
account  of  their  comparatively  trifling  value,  arising  from  the  limited  use  to  which 
they  are  otherwise  applicable. 

To  convey  some  idea  of  the  number  of  substances  which  have  been  really  tried m 
the  library  of  the  British  Museum  may  bo  seen  a  book  printed  in  Low  Dutch,  containing 
upwards  of  sixty  specimens  of  paper,  made  of  different  materials,  the  result  of  ouo 
man's  experiments  alo7ie,  so  far  back  as  the  year  1772.  In  fact,  almost  every  species 
of  tough  fibrous  vegetable,  and  even  animal  substance,  has  at  one  time  or  another 
been  employed :  even  the  roots  of  trees,  their  bark,  the  bine  of  hops,  the  tendrils  of 
the  vine,  tlie  stalks  of  the  nettle,  the  common  thistle,  the  stem  of  the  hollyhock,  the 
sugar-cane,  cabbage-stalks,  beet-root,  wood-shavings,  sawdust,  hay,  straw,  willow, 
and  the  like.  Straw  is  frequently  used  in  connection  with  other  materials,  such 
as  linen  or  cotton  rags,  and  even  with  considerable  advantage,  providing  the  pro- 
cesses of  preparation  are  thoroughly  understood.  Where  such  is  not  the  case,  and 
the  silica  contained  in  the  straw  has  not  been  destroyed  (by  means  of  a  strong 
alkali),  the  paper  will  invariably  be  found  more  or  less  brittle  ;  in  some  cases  so  much 
so  as  to  bo  hardly  applicable  to  any  purpose  whatever  of  practical  utility.  The 
waste,  however,  which  the  straw  undergoes,  in  addition  to  a  most  expensive  process 
of  preparation,  necessarily  precludes  its  adoption  to  any  great  extent.  Two  inventions 
have  been  patented  for  manufacturing  paper  entirely  from  wood.  One  process  consists 
in  first  boiling  the  wood  in  caustic  soda-lye  in  order  to  remove  the  resinous  matter, 
and  then  washing  to  remove  the  alkali  ;  the  wood  is  next  treated  with  chlorine  gas 
or  an  oxygenous  compound  of  chlorine  in  a  suitfible  apparatus,  and  washed  to  free  it 
from  the  hydrochloric  acid  formed  :  it  is  now  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  caustic 
soda,  which  converts  it  instantly  into  pulp,  which  has  only  to  bo  washed  and  bleached, 
when  it  will  merely  require  to  be  bcatcu  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the 
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ordinary  boating-engine,  and  made  into  paper.  Tlio  otlier  invention  is  very  simple 
consisting  merely  of  a  wooden  box  enclosing  a  grindstone,  -which  has  a  roughened 
surface,  and  against  which  the  blocks  of  wood  are  kept  in  close  contact  by  a  lever,  a 
small  stream  of  water  being  allowed  to  flow  tipon  the  stone  as  it  turns,  in  order'to 
free  it  of  the  pulp,  and  to  assist  in  carrying  it  off  through  an  outlet  at  the  bottom. 
Of  coiu-se  the  pulp  thus  produced  cannot  be  employed  for  any  but  the  coarser  kinds 
of  paper.  I'or  all  writing  and  printing  purposes,  which  manifestly  are  the  most 
important,  nothing  has  been  discovered  to  greatly  lessen  the  value  of  rags,  neither  is 
it  at  all  probable  that  there  will,  inasmuch  as  rags,  of  necessity,  must  continue 
accumulating;  and  before  it  will  answer  the  purpose  of  the  paper-maker  to  em- 
ploy new  material,  wliich  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  his  purpose  as  the  old,  lie 
must  be  enabled  to  purchase  it  for  considerably  less  than  it  would  be  worth  in 
the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics ;  and,  besides  all  this,  rags  possess  in  themselves 
the  very  great  advantage  of  having  been  repeatedly  prepared  for  paper-making  by  the 
numerous  alkaline  wasliings  which  they  necessarily  receive  during  their  period  of  use. 

With  all  the  drawbacks  attending  the  preparation  of  straw,  it  is  an  exceedingly 
useful  material  for  the  manufacture  of  certain  kinds  of  paper.  A  thick  brown 
paper,  of  tolerable  strength,  may  be  made  from  it  cheaply;  but  for  printing  or  writing 
purposes  only  an  inferior  description  can  be  produced,  and  of  little  comparative 
strength  to  that  of  rag-]3aper.  Its  chief  and  best  use  is  that  of  imparting  stiffness 
to  common  newspaper.  Some  manufacturers  prefer  for  this  purpose  an  intermixture 
of  straw  with  paper  shavings,  and  others,  in  place  of  the  paper  shavings,  give  the 
preference  to  rags.  The  proportion  of  straw  used  in  connection  with  rags  or  paper- 
shavings  varies  from  50  to  80  per  cent. 

The  cost  of  producing  two  papers  of  equal  quality,  one  entirely  from  straw  and 
the  other  entirely  from  rags,  would  be  very  nearly  equal ;  the  preparation,  which 
includes  power,  labour,  and  chemicals,  being  very  much  greater  in  the  case  of  the 
straw  ;  indeed  from  two  to  three  times  as  much  as  that  of  rags. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  straw  to  a  suitable  consistency  for  paper-making,  it  is  placed 
in  a  boiler  with  a  large  quantity  of  strong  alkali,  and  with  a  pressure  of  steam  equal 
to  120 lbs.,  and  sometimes  to  150 lbs.,  per  square  inch;  the  extreme  heat  being  at- 
tained in  super-heating  the  steam  after  it  leaves  the  boiler,  by  passing  it  through 
a  coiled  pipe  over  a  lire,  and  thus  the  silica  becomes  destroyed,  and  the  straw 
softened  to  pulp,  which,  after  being  freed  from  the  alkali  by  washing  it  in  cold  water, 
is  subsequently  bleached  and  beaten  in  the  ordinary  rag-engine,  to  which  we  shall 
presently  refer. 

The  annual  consumption  of  rags  in  this  country  alone  far  exceeds  120,000  tons, 
tliree-fourths  of  which  are  imported,  Italy  and  Germany  furnishing  the  principal 
supplies. 

All  that  can  be  said  as  to  the  suitableness  of  fibre  in  general  may  be  summed  up 
in  very  few  words  :  any  vegetable  fibre  having  a  corrugated  edge,  which  will  enable 
it  to  cohere  in  the  mass,  is  fit  for  the  purpose  of  paper-making.  Among  the  many 
fibres  that  have  been  introduced  for  use  in  this  manufacture,  the  most  important  un- 
doubtedly is  the  coarse  grass  known  as  Esparto  in  Spain,  and  as  Alfa  in  Northern 
Africa.  It  was  first  imported  by  Mr.  Noble  in  1851,  but  it  was  not  until  the  scarcity  of 
cotton  was  felt  during  the  American  War  that  paper -makers  fully  realised  the  value  of 
esparto  fibre ;  in  1868  as  much  as  96,000  tons  were  imported.  Other  fibres  have 
recently  been  used,  such  as  those  of  the  diss-grass,  the  dwarf-palm,  the  baobab'tree, 
and  the  New  Zealand  flax  ;  but  it  is  said  that  none  of  these  can  successfully  compete 
with  esparto.  Canada  rice  has  recently  been  recommended  as  an  excellent  paper-making 
material. 

In  considering  the  various  processes  or  stages  of  the  manufacture  of  paper,  we 
have  first  to  notice  that  of  carefully  sorting  and  cutting  the  rags  into  small  pieces, 
which  is  done  by  women ;  each  woman  standing  at  a  table-frame,  the  upper  surface 
of  which  consists  of  very  coarse  wire-cloth  ;  a  large  knife  being  fixed  in  the  centre  of 
the  table,  nearly  in  a  vertical  position.  The  woman  stands  so  as  to  have  the  back 
of  the  blade  opposite  to  her,  while  at  her  right  hand,  on  the  floor,  is  a  large  wooden 
box,  with  several  divisions.  Her  business  consists  in  examining  the  rags,  opening  the 
seams,  removing  dirt,  pins,  needles,  and  buttons  of  endless  variety,  which  would  .Iw 
liable  to  injure  the  machinery,  or  damage  tlie  quality  of  the  paper.  She  then  cuts 
the  rags  into  small  pieces,  not  exceeding  4  inches  square,  by  drawing  them  sharply 
across  the  edge  of  the  knife;  at  the  same  time  keeping  each  quality  distinct  in  the 
several  divisions  of  the  box  placed  on  her  right  hand.  During  this  process,  much  of 
the  dirt,  sand,  and  so  forth,  passes  through  the  wirc-cloth  into  a  drawer  underneath, 
which  is  occasionally  cleaned  out.  After  this,  the  rags  are  removed  to  what  is  called 
the  dmting-machinc,  which  is  a  large  cylinckical  frame  covered  with  similar  coarse 
iron  wiro-cloth,  and  having  a  powerful  revolving  shaft  extending  through  the  inte- 
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rior.with  a  number  of  spokes  fixed  transversely,  nearly  long  e^o^^g^^J" 

By  means  of  this  contrivance,  the  machine  being  fixed  upon  ^^^l^'^'P^' 
Zies  to  the  foot,  the  rngs,  which  are  put  in  at  the  top  ^^^^^/"J/.lX^thS  x^^^^^^^ 
of  dust  that  may  still  adhere  to  them  effectually  beaten  out  by  the  time  they  reacn 


The  rags  being  thus  far  cleansed,  have  next  to  be  boiled  in  an  alkaline  lye  or 
solution,  made  more  or  less  strong  as  the  rags  are  more  or  less  coloured,  the  object 
beina  to  get  rid  of  the  remaining  dirt  and  some  of  the  colouring-matter.  _  Ihe  pro- 
portion is  from  4  to  10  lbs.  of  carbonate  of  soda  with  one-third  of  qiucklime  to 
the  cwt.  of  material.    In  this  the  rags  are  boiled  for  several  hours,  according  to  their 

"^"Thfmetliod  generally  adopted  is  that  of  placing  the  rags  in  large  cylinders,  which 
are  constantly,  though  slowly,  revolving,  thus  causing  the  rags  to  be  as  frequently 
turned  over,  and  into  which  a  jet  of  steam  is  cast  with  a  pressure  of  something  near 
30  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  ,  . 

After  this  process  of  cleansing,  the  rags  are  considered  m  a  fit  state  to  be  torn  or 
macerated  until  they  become  reduced  to  a  pulp,  which  was  accomplished,  some 
fifty  years  since,  by  setting  them  to  heat  and  ferment  for  many  days  in  close 
vessels,  whereby  in  reality  they  underwent  a  species  of  putrefaction.  Another 
method  subsequently  employed  was  that  of  beating  them  by  means  of  stamping-rods, 
shod  with  iron,  working  in  strong  oak  or  stone  mortars,  and  moved  by  water-wheel 
machinery.    So  rude  and  ineffective,  however,  was  this  apparatus,  that  no  fewer  than 

1693 


40  pairs  of  stamp.s  were  required  to  operate  a  night  and  a  day  in  preparing  1  cwt. 
of  material.  At  the  present  time  the  average  weekly  consumption  of  rags,  at  many 
paper-mills,  exceeds  even  30  tons.  The  cylinder-  or  engine-mode  of  comminuting 
rags  into  paper-pulp  appears  to  have  been  invented  in  Holland,  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  but  received  very  little  attention  here  for  some  years  after- 
wards. The  accompanying  figures  (Jigs.  1593  and  1594)  will  serve  to  convey  some 
idea  of  the  wonderful  rapidity  with  which  the  work  is  at  present  accomplished. 
No  less  than  twelve  tons  per  week  can  noAv  be  prepared  by  means  of  this  simple 
contrivance.  The  horizontal  section  (Jiff.  1594)  represents  an  oblong  cistern,  of  cast 
iron,  or  wood  lined  with  lead,  into  which  the  rags,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water,  are  received.    It  is  divided  by  a  partition,  as  shown  (a),  to  regulate  the 
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course  of  the  stuff;  the  spindle  upon  -which  each  cylinder,  c,  moves,  extending  across 
the  engine,  and  being  put  in  motion  by  a  band-wheel  or  pinion  at  the  point  u 
One  cylinder  is  made  to  traverse  at  a  much  swifter  rate  than  tlie  other  in  order 
that  the  rags  may  be  the  more  effectually  triturated.  The  cylinders,  c,  as 'shown  in 
the  vertical  section,  are  furnished  witli  numerous  cutters,  running  parallel  to  the  axis 
and  iigain  beneath  them  similar  cutters  are  mounted  (d)  somewhat  obliquely,  against 
which,  when  in  motion,  the  rags  are  drawn  by  the  rapid  rotation  of  the  cylinders 
and  thus  reduced  to  the  smallest  filaments  requisite,  sometimes  not  exceeding  the 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  length ;  the  distance  between  tlie  fixed  and  moveable  blades 
being  capable  of  any  adjustment,  simply  by  elevating  or  depressing  the  bearings 
upon  which  the  necks  of  the  shaft  are  supported.  Wlion  in  operation,  it  is  of  course 
necessary  to  enclose  the  cylinders  in  a  case,  as  shown,  e  k.  otherwise  a  largo  proportion 
of  the  rags  would,  inevitably,  be  thrown  out  of  the  engine.  The  rags  arc  first  worked 
coarsely,  with  a  stream  of  water  running  through  the  engine,  which  tends  effectually 
to  wash  them,  as  also  to  open  their  fibres ;  and  in  order  to  carry  off  the  dirty  water, 
what  is  termed  a  washing  drum  is  frequently  employed,  consisting  simply  of  a 
framework  covered  with  very  fine  wire-gauze,  in  the  interior  of  which,  connected 
with  the  shaft  or  spindle,  which  is  hollow,  arc  two  suction  tubes,  and  by  this  means, 
on  the  principle  of  a  syphon,  the  dirty  water  constantly  flows  away  through  a  larger 
tube  running  down  outside,  which  is  connected  with  that  in  the  centre,  without  carry- 
ing away  any  of  the  fibre. 

After  this,  the  mass  is  placed  in  another  engine,  where,  if  necessary,  it  is  bleached 
by  an  admixture  of  chloride  of  lime,  which  is  retained  in  the  engine  until  its  action 
becomes  apparent.  The  pulp  is  then  let  down  into  large  slato  cisterns  to  steep,  prior 
to  being  reduced  to  a  suitable  consistency  by  the  beating-engine,  as  already  described. 
The  rolls  or  cylinders,  however,  of  the  beating-engine  are  always  made  to  rotate 
much  faster  than  when  employed  in  washing  or  bleaching,  revolving  probably  from 
120  to  150  times  per  minute,  and  thus,  supposing  the  cylinders  to  contain  48  teeth 
each,  passing  over  eight  others,  as  shown  in  the  figures,  effecting  no  fewer  than 
103,680  cuts  in  that  short  period.  From  this  the  great  advantage  of  the  modern 
engine  over  the  old-fashioned  mortar  machine,  in  turning  out  a  quantity  of  paper-pulp, 
will  be  at  once  apparent.  The  introduction  of  colouring-matter  in  connection  with 
the  paper-manufacture  is  accomplished  simply  by  its  intermixture  with  the  pulp  while 
in  process  of  beating  in  the  engine. 

Although  the  practice  of  blueing  paper  is  not,  perhaps,  so  customary  now  as  was 
the  case  a  few  years  back,  the  extent  to  which  it  is  still  carried  may  be  a  matter  of 
considerable  astonishment.  On  its  first  introduction,  when,  as  regards  colour,  the  best 
paper  was  anything  but  pleasing,  so  striking  a  novelty  would  no  doubt  be  hailed  as  a 
great  improvement,  and  as  such  received  into  general  use,  but  the  superior  delicacy 
of  a  first-class  paper  now  made  without  any  colouring-matter  whatever,  and  without 
any  superfluous  marks  on  its  surface,  is  so  truly  beautiful,  both  in  texture  and  ap- 
pearance, as  to  occasion  some  surprise  that  it  is  not  more  generally  used.' 

Common  materials  are  frequently  and  very  readily  employed,  through  the  assistance 
of  colouring-matter,  which  tends  to  conceal  imperfections.  Indeed,  it  would  o 
difficult  to  name  an  instance  of  apparent  deception  more  forcible  than  that  which  is 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  ultramarine.  Until  recently  the  fine  blueish  tinge  given 
to  many  writing-papers  was  derived  from  the  admixture  of  that  foinnerly  expen- 
sive, but  now,  being  prepared  artificially,  cheap,  mineral  blue ;  1  pound  of  ultra- 
marine going  farther  than  4  of  smalts,  the  former  necessarily  meets  with  more 
extended  application,  and  where  its  use  is  rightly  understood,  and  the  materials 
employed  instead  of  being  fine  rags,  comparative  rubbish,  excessively  bleached, 
its  application  proves  profitable  to  the  paper-maker  in  concealing  for  a  time  all 
irregularities,  and  making  the  paper  surpass  in  appearance  the  best  kinds.  The  oxide 
of  cobalt,  generally  termed  smalts,  has  still  the  advantage  over  the  ultramarine  of 
imparting  a  colour  which  will  endure  for  a  much  longer  period. 

At  first  the  introduction  of  ultramarine  led  to  some  difficulty  in  sizing  the  paper, 
for  so  long  as  smalts  continued  to  be  used,  any  amount  of  alum  miglit  be  employed, 
and  it  was  actually  added  to  the  size  to  preserve  it  from  putrefaction.  But  since 
artificial  ultramarine  is  bleached  by  alum,  it  became  of  course  necessary  to  add  tins 
salt  to  the  size  in  very  small  proportions,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  tho  gelatine 
was  no  longer  protected  from  the  action  of  the  air,  which  led  to  incipient  de- 
composition, and  in  such  cases  the  putrefaction  once  commenced,  proceeded  even  after 
the  size  was  dried  on  the  paper,  and  gave  to  it  a  most  offensive  smell,  which  rendered 
the  paper  unsaleable.  This  difficulty,  however,  has  now  been  overcome  and_ providing 
the  size  bo  quite  free  from  taint  when  applied  to  the  paper,  and  quickly  dried,  putre- 

•  See  Richard  Hcn-ing's  '  Pure  Wove  "Writing  Paper.' 
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faction  .ill  not  subsequently  occur ;  but  if  decay  has  once  commenced,  it  cannot  be 

arrested  by  drying  only. 

The  operation  of  paper-making,  after  the  rags  or 
materials  to  be  used  have  been  thus  reduced  and 
prepared,  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds  :  that  yhich 
is  carried  on  in  hand-mills,  where  the  formation  of 
the  sheet  is  performed  by  manual  labour ;  and  that 
which  is  Ciirried  on  in  machine-mills,  where  the 
paper  is  produced  upon  the  machine  wire-cloth  in  one 

continuous  web.  i    <.  •„ 

With  respect  to  hand-made  papers,  the  sheet  is 
formed  by  the  vatman's  dipping  a  mould  of  fine  we- 
cloth  fixed  upon  a  wooden  frame,  and  having  what 
is  termed  a  deckle,  to  determine  the  size  of  the  sheet, 
into  a  quantity  of  pulp  which  has  been  previously 
mixed  with  water  to  a  requisite  consistency  ;  when 
after  gently  shaking  it  to  and  fro  in  a  horizontal 
position,  the  fibres  become  so  connected  as  to  iorm 
one  uniform  fabric,  while  the  water  drains  away. 
The  deckle  is  then  removed  from  the  mould,  and 
the  sheet  of  paper  turned  off  upon  a  felt,  in  a  pile 
with  many  others,  a  felt  intervening  between  each 
sheet,  and  the  whole  subjected  to  great  pressure  m 
order  to  displace  the  superfluous  water;  when,  after 
being  dried  and  pressed  without  the  felts,  the  sheets 
are  dipped  into  a  tub  of  fine  animal  size,  the  super- 
fluity of  which  is  again  forced  out  by  another  press- 
ing ;  each  sheet  after  being  finally  dried,  undergoing 
careful  examination  before  it  is  finished. 

Thus  we  have,  first,  what  is  termed  the  water-leaf, 
the  condition  in  which  the  paper  appears  after  being 
pressed  between  the  felts— this  is  the  first  stage. 
Next,  a  sheet  from  the  bulk,  as  pressed  without  the 
felts,  which  still  remains  in  a  state  unfit  for  writing 
on,  not  having  been  sized.  Then  a  sheet  after  sizing, 
which  completely  changes  its  character ;  and  lastly, 
one  with  the  finished  surface.  This  is  produced  by 
placing  the  sheets  separately  between  very  smooth 
copper-plates,  and  then  passing  them  through  rollers, 
which  impart  a  pressure  of  from  20  to  30  _  tons. 
After  only  three  or  four  such  pressures,  it  is  simply 
called  '  rolled,'  but  if  passed  through  more  frequently, 
the  paper  acquires  a  higher  surface,  and  is  then  called 
'glazed.' 

The  paper-making  machine  is  constructed  to  imitate 
in  a  great  measure,  and  in  some  respects  to  improve, 
the  processes  used  in  making  paper  by  hand ;  but 
its  chief  advantages  are  the  increased  rapidity  with 
which  it  accomplishes  the  manufacture,  and  the 
means  ,  of  producing  paper  of  any  size  which  cau 
practically  be  required. 

By  the  agency  of  this  admirable  contrivance, 
which  is  so  adjusted  as  to  produce  the  intended  effect 
with  unerring  precision,  a  process  which,  in  the  old 
system  of  paper-making,  occupied  about  throe  luecks 
is  now  performed  in  as  many  mimUes. 

The  paper- making  machine  {fig.  1594)  is  supplied 
from  the  '  chests '  or  reservoir,  f,  into  which  the  pulp 
descends  from  the  beating-engine,  when  sufficiently 
ground ;  being  kept  in  constant  motion,  as  it  descends, 
by  means  of  the  agitator,  o,  in  order  that  it  shall  not 
settle.  From  this  reservoir  tlie  pulp  is  again  con- 
veyed by  a  pipe  into  what  is  technically  termed  the 
'lifter,'  H,  which  consists  of  a  cast-iron  wheel,  en- 
closed in  a  wooden  case,  and  having  a  number  of 
buckets  affixed  to  its  circumference.  Tlie  trough,  i, 
placed  immediately  beneath  the  endless  wire,  K,  is  for  the  purpose  of  recoiviug  Uie 
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witoi-  which  tlrnins  away  from  the  pulp  during  tho  process  of  manuf-iPtnrp  .^A     m  • 
water  IS  frequently  impregnated  witi,  certain  chemiKuBe'l  in  om^S^n'  .f 
making,  it  is  returned  again  by  a  conductinTrou    iX  ^^^^^^ 

formed  of  brass,  hav  ng  fine  slits  cm  in  ,>  tr.  ^^I'cli  ib  usually 

through,  while  it  retaintSl  Iumps  an^^  Pf« 
tn  frpp  thfi  l-,nl,^  «„f:,.  1   ^    ^"'"P«  '11"  ivnocs  ,  ana  so  lino  are  these  openings,  in  order 

of  the  mn.r        ?  1    ^         '"""^"^^""S  ^vhich  would  be  liable  to  damage  th;  quabtv 

ord  r  trSlit  1   ,  f         "PP'y  ^  «f  exhaustion  undemeS  "n 

Tho  hi         f  the  passage  of  the  pulp  through  the  strainer. 

The  lumps  collected  upon  the  top  of  this  knotter,  more  particularly  when  wintinf. 
ScTira^ouJS,  of  "'^''f^'^'v^'^  ^  considerLle  extent'^oT?nL'^-rubb?; 

Tei^ed    kr  TnX  f.^^^ojance  to  the  paper-maker  than  is  readily  S 

ceived.    hoT,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  next  to  impossible  in  sorting  and  cutting  the  ri4 

he  oTalitv  of  tU  ..n  ^^'^'^  ^^/^'^^  "1^°"  ^  «"^«t^ince  of  that  character, 

1 10  quality  of  the  paper  becomes  greatly  deteriorated  by  the  large  black  specks  whicl 
It  occasions,  and  which,  by  the  combined  heat  and  presWe  of  the  rolls  and  cy  1^ 
enlarge  considerably  as  it  proceeds.  cyimuers, 

tb™h^,f/fi°™  strainer,  the  pulp  is  next  made  to  distribute  itself  equally 
«  3l  I'T"'  afterwards  aUowed  to  flow  over 

Ln?.  i,  ?  i  '  '""i?  '■'^"•''^  ''^'^  ^""^^  ^t^^am,  whence  it  is  received  by  tho 
f^Zl  T  nl  endless  wire,  k,  upon  which  the  first  process  of  manufacture 
takes  place.  Of  course  the  thickness  of  the  paper  depends  in  some  measure  upon 
the  speed  at  which  the  machine  is  made  to  travel,  but  it  is  mainly  determined  by 
the  quantity  of  pulp  allowed  to  flow  upon  the  wire,  which,  by  various  contrivances, 
can  be  regidatec  to  great  nicety.  Paper  may  be  made  by  this  machine  consider- 
ably  less  than  the  thousandth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and,  although  so  thin,  it  is 
capable  of  being  coloured,  it  is  capable  of  being  glazed,  it  is  capable  of  receiving 
a  water-mark ;  and,  what  is  perhaps  still  more  astonishing,  a  strip  not  exceeding 
4  inches  in  width  is  sometimes  capable  of  sustaining  a  weight  of  20  lbs.,  so  great 
is  its  tenacity.  o          o  >  b 

But  to  return  to  the  machine  itself.  The  quantity  of  pulp  required  to  flow  from 
the  vat,  M,  being  determined,  it  is  first  received  by  tho  continuous  woven  wire,  K, 
upon  which  it  forms  itself  into  paper ;  this  Avire-gauze,  which  resembles  a  jack-towel, 
passing  over  the  small  copper  rollers,  N,  round  the  larger  one,  marked  o,  and  being 
kept  in  proper  tension  by  two  others  placed  underneath.  A  gentle  vibratory  motion 
from  side  to  side  is  given  to  tlie  wire,  which  assists  to  spread  the  pulp  evenly,  and 
also  to  facilitate  the  separation  of  the  water  ;  and  by  this  means,  aided  by  a  suction- 
pump,  the  pulp  solidifies  as  it  advances.  The  two  black  squares  on  either  side  of  the 
'  dandy  roller,  v,  indicate  the  position  of  two  wooden  boxes,  from  which  the  air  is 
partially  exhausted,  thus  causing  the  atmospheric  pressure  to  operate  in  compacting 
the  pulp  into  paper,  the  water  and  moisture  being  drawn  through  the  wire  and  the 
pulp  retained  on  the  surface. 

Next,  we  have  to  notice  the  deckle  or  boundary  straps,  q,  which  regulate  the  width 
of  tho  paper,  travelling  at  the  same  rate  as  the  wire,  and  thus  limiting  the  spread  of 
pulp.    Tho  dandy '  roller,  p,  is  employed  to  give  any  impression  to  the  paper  that 
may  be  required.    We  may  suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  circumference  of  that  roller 
answers  exactly  to  tho  length  or  breadth  of  the  wire  forming  a  hand-mould,  which, 
supposing  such  wire  to  be  fixed  or  curved  in  that  form,  would  necessarily  leave  the 
same  impression  as  when  employed  in  the  ordinary  way.    Being  placed  between  the 
air-boxes,  tho  paper  becomes  impressed  by  it  when'in  a  half-formed  state,  and  what- 
ever marks  are  thus  made  the  paper  will  effectually  retain.   The  two  rollers  following 
the  dandy,  marked  e  and  o,  are  termed  couching-roUers,  from  their  performing  a 
similar  operation  in  the  manufacture  of  machine-made  papers  to  the  business  of 
the  coucher  in  conducting  the  process  by  hand.    They  are  simply  wooden  rollers 
covered  with  felt.    In  some  inst<ances,  however,  tho  upper  couch-roll,  k,  is  made  to 
answer  a  double  purpose.    In  making  -writing-  or  other  papers  where  smalts,  ultra- 
marine, and  various  colours  are  used,  considerable  difference  will  frequently  be 
found  in  tho  tint  of  the  paper  when  the  two  sides  are  compared,  in  consequence  of 
the  colouring-matter  sinking  to  the  lower  side  by  tho  natural  subsidence  of  the  water, 
or  from  tho  action  of  tho  suction-boxes ;  and,  to  obviate  this,  instead  of  employing 
the  ordinal^  couch-roll,  which  acts  upon  tho  uppa-  surface  of  the  paper,  a  hollow 
one  is  substituted,  having  a  suction-box  within  it,  acted  upon  by  an  air-pump,  which 
tends  in  some  measure  to  counteract  tho  effect  justly  considered  as  objectionable. 
Merging  from  these  rollers,  tho  paper  is  received  from  the  wiro-gauze  by  a  con- 
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tinuous  felt,  s,  whi.h  conducts  it  through  two  pa  r^^^^^ 

i,rds  to  the  di-yiug-cyliuders.  After  passing  t  ^^^gj^^l^^^f  turned  over,  in  order 
paper  is  carried  along  the  felt  for  some  .^^^"^^  i^^^^^^  the  inequality 

^,m.PfHPTif  as  resin  the  felt  becomes  so  completely  clogged  in  the  space  oiii 
r  Ws  l^harunle  s  a  very  great  and  apparently  unnecessary  length  of  felt  bo 
'::,!^i^t^£Si:::ste  Jf  time  is  constantly  incurred  in  .vashing  or  changing 

'^^The  aeration  of  the  manufacture  will  now  be  apparent.    The  pulp  flowing  from 
I  lie  0P^^:^"P°"i,  .i-„u„g  through  the  strainer,  passes  over  a  small  hp 

wWch  ca  e  it  mav  be  at  once  conducted  to  the  cutting-machine,  to  be  divided  into  any 
Sli-V,  ?nd  width  reouired  But,  supposing  it  to  be  intended  for  writing  purposes,  it 
Kst  to  uioTmor;  effectual  method  of  sizing,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying 
d  Ling  the  size,  in  this  instance,  being  made  from  P-"°f  ^^taml^^^^eT'of 
curriers  and  parchment-makers,  as  employed  in  the  case  of  hand-made  papers.  Of 
Surse  ^iSigCthe  pulp  or  in  the  engine  offers  many  advantages  ;  but  as  gelatine,  or 
a™i  si?e  which  is  really  essential  for  all  good  writing  qualities,  cannot  at  present 
remploTed  dS^^  process  of  manxifacturing  by  the  machine  without  injmy  to 
the  fX  it  becomes  necesLy  to  pass  the  web  of  paper,  after  it  has  been  dried  by  the 

cvlinders,  through  this  apparatus.  . ,  i        •         *  ^  ,r,c.^v>ino 

^  In  most  cases!  however,  the  paper  is  at  once  guided  as  it  issues  from  the  machine, 
through  the  tub  of  size,  and  is  thence  carried  over  the  skeleton  drums  shown,  inside 
each  of  which  are  a  number  of  fans  rapidly  revolving  ;  sometimes  there  are  forty  or 
fifty  of  these  drums  in  succession,  the  whole  confined  m  a  chamber  heated  by  steam. 


A  paper-machine,  with  the  .fizing-apparatus  attached,  sometimes  measures,  from  the 
wire-cloth,  where  the  pulp  first  flows  on,  to  the  cutting-machino  at  tlie  extremity,  no 
less  than  1,000  feet.  The  advantage  of  drying  the  paper  in  this  manner  over  so 
many  of  these  drums  is,  that  it  turns  out  much  harder  and  stronger  tlian  if  dried 
more  rapidly  over  heated  cylinders.  Some  manufacturers  adopt  a  peculiar  process  of 
sizing,  which,  in  fact,  answers  very  much  better,  and  is  alike  applicable  to  papers 
made  by  hand  or  by  machine,  provided  the  latter  description  be  first  cut  into  pieces  or 
slieets  of  the  required  dimensions.  The  contrivance  consists  of  two  revolving  felts, 
between  which  the  sheets  are  carried  under  several  rollers  through  a  long  trough  of 
size  ;  being  afterwards  hung  up  to  dry  upon  lines  previously  to  rolling  or  glazing. 
The  paper  thus  sized  becomes  much  harder  and  stronger,  by  reason  of  the  Ireedom 
with  which  the  sheets  can  contract  in  drying ;  and  this  is  mainly  the  reason  why 
paper  made  by  hand  continues  to  be  so  m^uch  tougher  than  that  made  by  the  niachino, 
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in  consequonco  of  tho  natural  tendency  of  the  pulp  to  contract  in  dryinR,  and  conso- 
qucntly  becom.ng.  ^vhero  no  resistance  is  offered,  more  entwined  and  entangled  Xh 
of  course  adds  very  considoraLly  to  tho  strength  and  durability  of  tho  pap;r  Tn 
making  by  tho  machine,  this  tendency  is  completely  checked 

mamlctllers  "  coiTespondent  is  well  worthy  tho  attention  of  paper- 

'  You  arc  most  probably  aware  that,  in  the  paper-machine,  the  pulp  or  lialf-«tuff 
after  leaving  the  piano  of  wire,  is  pressed  between  rollers  a^d  beLmes  mper  and 
then  only  requires  to  be  made  dry  and  smooth.  These  objects  are  effecKV  tho 
machine  conducting  the  paper  over  the  polished  surfaces  of  llrge  cylinders  hlSd  by 
stcaTn,  and  afterwards  through  a  series  of  heavy  and  highly-poli  Jhed  metarrolierf 
winch  are  in  some  cases  also  heated  by  steam  to  increase  the  effect.  No vv,  a  great 
advanj.nge  would  be  gained  by  electro-plating  those  cylinders  and  rollers  with  nifkel' 
(See  Nickel  ;  ELECTno-METALLUROY.)  '  A  surface  far  superior  to  that  of  burnished 
steel  would  be  obtained  ;  being  harder  than  steel,  it  would  not  become  scratched,  and 
no  rust  being  formed,  it  would  bo  always  clean  and  bright.  The  paper  would  be 
lound  to  possess  a  surface  like  ivory,  the  pores  being  entirely  filled  up.  The  only 
cleaning  required,  and  that  at  long  intervals,  would  be  washing  with  soap  and  watfr 
and  rubbing  with  a  dry  leather.  The  expense  (about  ^,d.  per  square  inch)  would  bo 
very  trifling  as  compared  with  that  of  grinding  and  re-burnishing ;  and,  if  all  the 
bright  parts  of  the  machine  were  electro -plated  with  nickel,  a  vast  saving  of  expense 
in  labour  would  be  effected.  I  am  strengthened  in  these  conclusions  by  the  fact,  that 
photographers  find  that,  after  passing  prints  when  damp  through  ordinary  steel 
rollers,  an  impression  is  left  on  them,  which,  if  not  cleaned  off  immediately,  causes 
the  steel  to  rust,  and  which  rust  cannot  be  got  rid  of  without  grinding  and  re- 
burnishing. 

It  may  bo  interesting  to  mention,  that  the  first  experiment  for  drying  paper  by 
means  of  heated  cylinders  was  made  at  Gellibrand's  calico-printing  factory,  near 
Stepney;  a  reel  of  paper,  in  a  moist  state,  having  been  conveyed  there  from  Dartford 
in  a  post-chaise.  The  experiment  was  tried  in  the  presence  of  the  patentees  of  the 
paper-machine  and  Mr.  Donkin,  the  engineer,  and  proved  highly  satisfactory;  and 
the  adoption  of  copper  cylinders,  heated  by  steam,  was  thenceforward  considered  in- 
dispensable. 

The  next  operation  to  be  noticed,  now  that  the  paper  is  finished,  is  that  of  cutting 
It  into  standard  sizes.  Originally,  the  wheel  upon  which  it  was  finally  wound  was 
formed  so  that  its  diameter  might  be  lessened  or  increased  at  pleasure,  according  to 
the  sizes  which  were  required.  Thus,  for  instance,  supposing  the  web  of  paper  was 
required  to  be  cut  into  sheets  of  18  inches  in  length,  the  diameter  of  the  reel  would 
be  lessened  to  6  inches,  and  thus  the  circumference  to  18  inches,  or,  if  convenient,  it 
would  be  increased  to  36  inches,  the  paper  being  afterwards  cut  in  two  by  hand  with 
a  large  knife  ;  the  width  of  the  web  being  regulated  by  the  deckle-straps,  q,  to  either 
twice  or  three  times  the  width  of  the  sheet,  as  tho  case  might  be.  However,  in  regard 
to  the  length,  considerable  waste,  of  necessity,  arose  from  the  great  increase  in  the 
circumference  of  the  reel  as  the  paper  was  wound  upon  it,  and  to  remedy  this,  several 
contrivances  have  been  invented.  To  dwell  upon  their  various  peculiarities,  or  sepa- 
rate stnges  of  improvement,  would  prove  of  little  comparative  interest  to  the  general 
reader;  it  will,  therefore,  be  well  to  limit  attention  to  tho  cutting-machine,  of  which 
an  illustration_  is  given  (fiff.  1596),  which  is  unquestionably  tho  best,  as  well  as 
the  most  ingenious,  invention  of  the  kind. 

The  first  movement  or  operation  peculiar  to  this  machine  is  that  of  cutting  tho  web 
of  paper  longitudinally  into  such  widths  as  may  be  required ;  and  this  is  effected 
by  means  of  circular  blades,  placed  at  stated  distances,  which  receive  the  paper  as  it 
issues  direct  from  the  other  machinery,  and,  by  a  very  swift  motion,  much  greater 
than  that  at  which  the  paper  travels,  slit  it  up  with  unerring  precision  wherever  they 
may  be  fixed. 

•  A  pair  of  those  circular  blades  is  shown  in  the  drawing,  a  (Jiff.  1596),  tho  upper  one 
being  much  larger  than  the  lower,  which  is  essential  to  the  smoothness  of  tho  cut.  And 
not  only  is  tho  upper  blade  larger  in  circumference,  but  it  is  also  mado  to  revolve 
with  much  greater  rapidity  by  means  of  employing  a  small  pinion,  worked  by  one 
at  least  twice  its  diameter,  wliicli  is  fixed  upon  the  same  shaft  as  the  lower  blade,  to 
which  the  motive-power  is  applied.  Tho  action  aimed  at  is  precisely  such  as  wo 
obtain  from  a  pair  of  scissors. 

Tho  web,  as  it  is  termed  by  tho  paper-maker,  being  thus  severed  longitudinally, 
the  next  operation  is  that  of  cutting  it  off  into  sheets  of  somo  particular  length  hori- 
zontally; and  to  do  this  requires  a  most  ingenious  movement.  To  give  a  very  general 
idea  of  tho  contrivance,  tho  dotted  line  represents  tho  paper  travelling  on  with  a 
rapidity  in  somo  cases  of  80  feet  per  minute,  and  yet  its  course  has  to  bo  temporarily 
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..rested  .hile  the  required  separation  in  f?'^^;^'^-'^^^^^ 
ccumulating  in  any  mass,  or  getting  creased  in  the  jl^^^t^s  degr^ 

The  large  drum,     over  which  the  paper  ^  Sfer  the  paper  in  such 

arrows,  has  simply  an  alternating  motion,  which  serves  to  gatlier  uie  p  p 


lengths  as  may  be  required ;  the  crank  arm,  c,  which  is  capable  of  any  adjustment 
either  at  top  or  bottom,  regulating  the  extent  of  the  movement  backwards  and  tor- 
wards,  and  thus  the  length  of  the  sheet.  As  soon  as  the  paper  to  be  cut  ott  has 
passed  below  the  point  B,  at  which  a  pressor  is  suspended,  having  an  alternating 
motion  given  to  it  in  order  to  make  it  approach  to,  and  recede  from,  a  stationary 
presser-board,  it  is  taken  hold  of  as  it  descends  from  the  drum,  and  the  length 
pendant  from  the  pressor  is  instantly  cut  off  by  the  moveable  knife,  e,  to  which 
motion  is  given  by  the  crank  f,  the  connecting-rod  g,  the  lever  h,  and  the  connecting- 
rod  I.  The  combined  motion  of  these  rods  and  levers  admits  of  the  moveable  knife,  u, 
remaining  nearly  quiescent  for  a  given  time,  and  then  speedily  closing  upon  the  fixed 
knife,  k,  cutting  off  the  paper  in  a  similar  manner  to  a  pair  of  shears,  when  it  imme- 
diately slides  down  a  board,  or,  in  some  instances,  is  carried  along  a  revolving  felt,  at 
the  extremity  of  which  several  men  or  boys  are  placed  to  receive  the  sheets,  according 
to  the  number  into  which  the  width  of  the  web  is  divided. 

As  soon  as  the  pressors  are  closed  for  a  length  of  paper  to  be  cut  off,  the  motion  of 
the  gathering-drum  is  reversed,  smoothing  out  the  paper  upon  its  surface,  which  is 
now  held  between  the  pressors  ;  the  tension-roll,  i,  taking  up  the  slack  in  the  paper 
as  it  accumulates,  or  rather  gently  bearing  it  down,  until  the  movement  of  the  drum 
is  again  reversed  to  furnish  another  length.  The  handle,  ir,  is  employed  merely  to 
stop  a  portion  of  the  machinery,  should  the  water-mark  not  fall  exactly  in  the  centre 
of  the  sheet,  when  by  this  means  it  can  be  momentarily  adjusted. 

The  paper  being  thus  made,  and  cut  up  into  sheets  of  stated  dimensions,  is  next 
looked  over,  and  counted  out  into  quires  of  24  sheets,  and  afterwards  into  i-cams  of  20 
quires,  which  subsequently  are  carefully  weighed,  previously  to  their  being  sent  into 
the  market. 

Connected  with  the  manufacture  of  paper,  there  is  one  point  of  considerable  inte- 
rest and  importance,  and  that  is,  what  is  commonly,  but  erroneously,  termed  the 
water-mark,  which  may  be  noticed  in  the  '  Times '  newspaper,  in  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land notes,  cheques,  and  bills,  as  also  in  every  postage-  and  receipt-stamp  of  the  present 
day. 

The  curious,  and  in  some  instances  absurd  terms,  which  now  puzzle  us  so  much  in 
describing  the  different  sorts  and  sizes  of  paper,  may  frequently  bo  explained  by 
reference  to  the  various  paper-marks  which  have  been  adopted  at  different  periods. 
In  ancient  times,  when  comparatively  few  people  could  road,  pictures  of  every  kind 
were  much  in  use  where  writing  would  now  bo  employed.  Every  shop,  for  instance, 
had  its  sign,  as  well  as  every  public-house,  and  those  signs  were  not  then,  as  they 
often  are  now,  only  painted  upon  a  board,  but  were  invariably  actual  models  of  tho 
thing  which  the  sign  expressed — as  we  still  occasionally  see  some  such  sign  as  a  bee- 
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hive,  n  tea-can,Btcr,  or  a  doll,  and  the  like.  For  the  same  reason,  printers  emploverl 
some  device,  wliicli  thoy  put  upon  the  title-pages  and  at  the  end  of  their  book/-  inH 
paper-makers  also  introducod  marks,  by  way  of  distinguishing  the  paper  of  \hZ 
mamifaeturo  from  that  of  others;  which  marks,  becoming  common,  naturally  eZl 
their  names  to  different  sorts  of  paper.  And,  since  names  often  remain  lone  afti! 
the  origin  of  them  is  forgotten  and  circumstances  are  changed,  it  is  not  surDrisin^ 
to  find  the  old  names  still  in  use,  though  in  some  cases  they  are  not  applied  to  I.! 
same  things  which  they  originally  denoted.  One  of  the  illustrations  of  ancient  watJ.'/ 
marks  given  in  the  accompanying  plato,  that  of  an  open  hand  with  a  star  at  the  ton" 
which  was  in  use  as  early  as  1/330,  probably  gave  the  name  to  what  is  still  callni 
hand  paper,  jiff.  1597.  "*"t-u 

Another  very  favourite  paper-mark,  at  a  subsequent  period,  1540-60,  was  the  iue 
or  pot,  which  is  also  shown,  fy.  1598,  and  would  appear  to  have  originated  the  term 
pot  paper. 

The  fool's-cap  was  a  later  device,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  nearly  of  such 
long  continuance  as  the  former,  fff.  1599.  It  has  given  place  to  the  figure  of 
Britannia,  or  that  of  a  lion  rampant  supporting  the  cap  of  liberty  on  a  pole.  Tliu 
name,  however,  has  continued,  and  wo  still  denominate  paper  of  a  particular  size  by 
the  title  of  foolscap.  The  original  figure  has  the  cap  and  bells,  of  which  we  so  often 
read  in  old  plays  and  histories  as  the  particular  head-dress  of  the  fool,  who  at  one 
time  formed  part  of  every  great  man's  establishment. 

The_  water-mark  of  a  cap  may  sometimes  be  met  with  of  a  much  simpler  form 
than  just  mentioned— frequently  resembling  the  jockey-caps  of  the  present  day. 


1597 


1599 


1598 


1601 


1600 


with  a  trifling  ornamentation  or  addition  to  the  upper  part.  The  first  edition  of 
'  Shakespeare,' printed  by  Isaac  Jaggard  and  Ed.  Blount,  1623,  will  be  found  to 
contain  tliis  mark,  interspersed  with  several  others  of  a  different  character.  No 
doubt  the  general  use  of  the  term  cap  to  various  papers  of  the  present  day  owes  its 
origin  to  marks  of  this  description. 

The  terra  imperial  was  in  all  probability  derived  from  the  finest  specimens  of 
papyri,  which  wore  so  called  by  the  ancients, 

I?ost  paper  seems  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  post-horn,  wliich  at  one  time  was 
its  distinguishing  mark,/i7.  1600.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  General  Post-office  (1670),  when  it  became  the  custom  to  blow  a 
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horn,  to  which  circumstance  no  donbt  wo  may  attribute  ats  f 
fs  st  U  frequently  used,  but  the  same  change  which  ^--^^ «^     '^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
xmmber  of  painted  signs  in  the  streets  of  our  towns  and  ^^^t'  "^'^^ne^d ly 

iaper-marks  a  matter  of  antiquarian  curiosity ;  the  malcer  s  name  be  ng  "o;;g^"2e  g 
fxsed,  and  the  mark,  in  the  few  instances  where  it  still  remains,  serving  thopmpose 
mere  ornament,  rather  than  that  of  distinction.  •  f-„„fls 

Water-marks,  however,  have  at  various  periods  been  the  means  ^.^f  ^^^^^^^ 

forgeries  and  impositions,  in  our  courts  of  law  and  elsewhere,  to  say  nothing  ot  tne 
protection  they  afford  in  the  instances  already  referred  to  such  as  1^^°^  notes. 
Sieques.  receipt,  bill,  and  postage-stamps.  The  celebrated  Curran  once  distin- 
guished himself  in  a  case  which  he  had  undertaken  by  shrewdly  referring  to  the 
Sater-mark.  which  effectually  determined  the  verdict.  And  another  instance^  which 
may  be  introduced  in  the  form  of  an  amusing  anecdote,  occurred  once  at  Messina, 
where  the  monks  of  a  certain  monastery  exhibited,  with  great  trmmph,  a  letter  as 
beincr  written  by  the  Virgin  Mary  with  her  own  hand.  Unluckily  for  them,  how- 
everrthis  was  not,  as  it  easily  might  have  been,  written  upon  the  ancient  papyrus, 
but  on  paper  made  of  rags.  On  one  occasion  a  visitor,  to  whom  this  was  shown, 
observed,  with  affected  solemnity,  that  the  letter  involved  also  a  miracle,  for  the 
paper  on  which  it  was  written  was  not  in  existence  until  several  centuries  alter  the 

mother  of  our  Lord  had  died,  ,  ,  ,   t  i    ji  n    r    •  > 

A  further  illustration  of  the  kind  occurs  in  a  work  entitled  '  Ireland  s  Gontessions, 
which  was  published  respecting  his  fabrication  of  the  Shakspeare  manuscripts,— a 
literary  forgery  even  still  more  remarkable  than  that  which  is  said  to  have  been 
perpetrated  by  Chatterton,  as  Eowley's  Poems.  _       x.  t  i  v 

The  interest  which  at  the  time  was  universally  felt  in  this  production  of  Ireland  s 
may  be  partially  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  the  whole  of  the  original  edition,  which 
appeared  in  the  form  of  a  shilling  pamphlet,  was  disposed  of  in  a  few  hours ;  while  so 
great  was  the  eagerness  to  obtain  copies  afterwards,_  that  single  impressions  were  sold 
in  an  auction-room  at  the  extravagant  price  of  a  guinea. 

This  gentleman  tells  us,  at  one  part  of  his  explanation,  that  the  sheet  of  paper  which 
he  used  was  the  outside  of  several  others,  on  some  of  which  accounts  had  been  kept 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First ;  and  being  at  that  time  wholly  unacquainted  with 
the  water-marks  used  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  '  I  carefully  selected  (says  he) 
two  half-sheets,  not  having  any  mark  whatever,  on  which  I  penned  my  first  effusion.' 
A  few  pages  further  on.  he  writes—'  Being  thus  urged  forward  to  the  production  of 
more  manuscripts,  it  became  necessary  that  I  should  possess  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
old  paper  to  enable  me  to  proceed  ;  in  consequence  of  which  I  applied  to  a  bookseller, 
named  Verey,  in  Great  May's  Buildings,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  who,  for  the  sum  of  five 
shillings,  suffered  me  to  take  from  all  the  folio  and  quarto  volumes  in  his  shop  the  fly- 
leaves which  they  contained.  By  this  means  I  was  amply  stored  with  that  commo- 
dity ;  nor  did  I  fear  any  mention  of  the  circumstance  by  Mr.  Verey._  whose  quiet  un- 
suspecting disposition,  I  was  well  con\nnced.  would  never  lead  him  to  make  the 
transaction  public,  in  addition  to  which  he  was  not  likely  even  to  know  anything 
concerning  the  supposed  Shakspearian  discovery  by  myself,  and  even  if  he  had.  I  do 
not  imagine  that  my  purchase  of  the  old  paper  in  question  would  have  excited  in  him 
the  smallest  degree  of  suspicion.  As  I  was  fully  aware,  from  the  variety  of  water- 
marks which  are  in  existence  at  the  present  day,  that  they  must  have  constantly  been 
altered  since  the  period  of  Elizabeth,  and  being  for  some  time  wholly  unacquainted 
with  the  water-marks  of  that  age.  I  very  carefully  produced  my  first  specimens  of  the 
writing  on  such  sheets  of  old  paper  as  had  no  mark  whatever.  Having  heard 
it  frequently  stated  that  the  appearances  of  such  marks  on  the  papers  would  have 
greatly  tended  to  establish  their  validity,  I  listened  attentively  to  every  remark 
which  was  made  upon  the  subject,  and  from  thence  I  at  length  gleaned  the  intelli- 
gence that  a  jug  was  the  prevalent  water-mark  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  I  inspected  all  tlie  sheets  of  old  paper  then  in  my  possession, 
and  having  selected  such  as  had  the  jug  upon  them,  I  produced  the  succeeding 
manuscripts  upon  these,  being  careful,  however,  to  mingle  with  them  a  certain 
number  of  blank  leaves,  that  the  production  on  a  sudden  of  so  many  water-marks 
might  not  excite  suspicion  in  the  breasts  of  those  persons  who  were  most  conversant 
with  the  manuscripts.' 

Thus,  this  notorious  literary  forgery,  through  the  cunning  ingenuity  of  the  per- 
petrator, ultimately  proved  so  successful  as  to  deceive  many  learned  and  able  critics 
of  the  age.  Indeed,  on  one  occasion  a  kind  of  certificate  was  drawn  up,  stating 
that  the  undersigned  names  were  affixed  by  gentlemen  who  entertained  no  doubt 
whatever  as  to  the  validity  of  the  Shakspearian  production,  and  that  they  voluntarily 
gave  such  public  testimony  of  their  convictions  upon  the  subject.    To  this  document 
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several  names  were  appondod  by  persons  as  conspicuous  for  tlieir  erudition  as  they 
wore  pertinacious  in  tlioir  opinions. 

Tlio  water-mark  in  the  form  of  a  letter     of  which  an  illustration  is  given,  ;T^,  1601 
was  taken  from  Caxton's  well-known  work,  'The  Game  of  the  Ciiesse,'  a  J'ac-nimilt  of 
which  has  been  published  as  a  tribute  to  his  memory.    Paper  was  made  expressly 
for  the  purpose,  in  exact  representation  of  the  original,  and  containing  thi«  wattr- 
mark,  which  will  be  found  common  in  works  printed  by  him. 

The  ordinary  mode  of  effecting  such  paper-marks  as  we  have  been  describing 
is  that  of  affixing  a  stout  wire  in  the  form  of  any  object  to  be  represented  to  the 
surface  of  the  fine  wire-gauze,  of  which  the  hand-mould,  or  machine  dandy  roller  is 
constructed. 

Tiie  perfection,  however,  to  which  water-marks  have  now  attained,  which  in 
many  instances  is  really  very  beautiful,  is  owing  to  a  more  ingenious  method  which  has 
been  patented,  and  is  adopted  by  the  Bank  of  England,  as  affording  considerable  pro- 
tectiou  to  the  public  in  determining  the  genuineness  of  a  bank-note. 

To  produce  a  line  water-mark  of  any  autograph  or  crest,  we  might  either  engrave 
the  pattern  or  device  first  in  some  yielding  surface,  precisely  as  we  should  engrave  a 
cnpper-plate  for  printing,  and  afterwards,  by  immersing  the  plate  in  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  and  electrotyping  it  in  the  usual  way,  allow  the  interstices  of  the 
engraving  to  give  as  it  were  a  casting  of  pure  copper,  and  thus  an  exact  representation 
of  the  original  device,  which,  upon  being  removed  from  the  plate,  and  affixed  to  the 
surface  of  the  wire-gauze  forming  the  mould,  would  produce  a  corresponding  impression 
in  the  paper ;  or,  supposing  perfect  identity  to  bo  essential,  as  in  the  case  of  a  bank- 
note, we  might  engrave  the  design  upon  the  surface  of  a  steel  die,  taking  care  to  cut 
those  parts  in  the  die  deepest  which  are  intended  to  give  greater  effect  in  the  paper, 
and  then,  after  having  hardened,  and  otherwise  properly  prepared  the  die,  it  would 
be  placed  under  a  steam-hammer  or  other  stamping  apparatus,  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  what  is  technically  termed  a  'force,'  which  is  require!  to  assist  in  trans- 
ferring an  impression  from  the  die  to  a  plate  of  sheet  brass.  This  being  done,  the  die 
with  the  mould-plate  in  it,  would  next  be  taken  to  a  perforating  or  cutting  machine, 
where  the  back  of  the  mould-plate — that  is,  the  portion  which  projects  above  the 
face  of  the  die — would  be  removed,  while  that  portion  which  was  impressed  into  the 
design  engraven  would  remain  untouched,  and  this  being  subsequently  taken  from 
the  interstices  of  the  die  and  placed  in  a  frame  upon  a  backing  of  fine  wire-cloth, 
becomes  a  mould  for  the  manufecture  of  paper  of  the  pattern  which  is  desired, 
or  for  the  production  of  any  water-mark,  autograph,  crest,  or  device,  however  com- 
plicated. 

Light  and  shade  are  occasioned  by  a  very  similar  process,  but  one  which  perhaps 
requires  a  little  more  care,  and  necessarily  becomes  somewhat  more  tedious.  For 
instance,  in  the  former  case  the  pulp  is  distributed  equally  throughout  the  entire  sur- 
face of  the  wire  forming  the  mould,  whereas  now  we  have  to  contrive  the  means  of 
increasing  to  a  very  great  nicety  the  thickness  or  distribution  of  the  pulp,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  make  provision  for  the  water  draining  away.  This  has  been  accom- 
plished by  first  talcing  the  electrotype  of  the  raised  surface  of  any  model  or  design,  and 
again  from  that,  forming  in  a  similar  manner  a  matrix  or  mould,  both  of  which  are 
subsequently  mounted  upon  lead  or  gutta-percha,  in  order  that  they  may  withstand 
the  pressure  which  is  required  to  be  put  npon  them  in  giving  impression  to  a  sheet  of 
very  fine  copper  wire-gauze,  which,  in  the  form  of  a  mould,  and  in  the  hands  of  the 
vatman,  suffices  ultimately  to  produce  those  beautiful  transparent  effects  in  paper-pulp. 
The  word  '  Five  '  in  the  centre  of  the  Bank  of  England  note  is  produced  in  the  same 
manner.  The  deepest  shadows  in  the  water-mark  being  occasioned  by  the  deepest 
engraving  upon  the  die,  the  lightest,  by  the  shallowest,  and  so  forth ;  the  die  being 
employed  to  give  impression  by  means  of  the  stamping  press  and  '  force  '  to  the  fine 
wire-gauzo  itself,  which  by  this  means,  providing  the  die  be  properly  cut,  is  ac- 
complished far  more  successfully  than  by  any  other  process,  and  Avith  the  additional 
advantage  of  secui-ing  perfect  identity.  ^i,  a  c 

It  may  be  interesting  to  call  attention  to  the  contrast  as  regards  the  method  ot 
mould-making  originally  practised  and  that  which  has  since  been  adopted  by  the 
Bank  of  England.  In  a  pair  of  five-pound  note  moulds,  prepared  by  tlio  old  process 
tliero  were  8  curved  borders,  16  figures,  168  large  waves,  and  240  letters,  which  had 
all  to  be  separately  secured  by  the  finest  wire  to  the  waved  surface.  There  were 
1,056  wires,  67,584  twists,  and  the  same  repetition  whore  the  stout  wires  were  intro- 
duced to  support  the  under  surface.  Therefore,  with  the  backing,  laying,  large 
waves,  figures,  letters,  and  borders,  before  a  pair  of  moulds  was  completed,  there  were 
some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  stitches,  most  of  which  are  now  avoided  by  the  new 
patent.  But  further,  by  this  multitudinous  stitching  and  sowng,  the  parts  were 
nflver  placed  precisely  in  the  same  position,  and  the  water-mark  was  consequently 
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nover  identical.    Now,  the  same  die  gives  impression  to  the  metal  ^^^^f^^ /^^^"/^^^^^ 
to  the  vvater-mark,  with  a  certainty  of  identity  unattainable  before,  and  one  couia 

almost  say,  never  to  be  surpassed.  v!.1,inli1o  to 

And  may  we  not  detect  principles  in  this  process  which  are  not  only  valuable  to 
the  Bank,  but  to  all  public  establishments  having  important  documents  on  P^per,  lor 
what  can  exceed  the  value  of  such  a  test  for  discovering  the  deceptions  of  dishonest 
men'  One's  signature,  crest,  or  device  of  any  kind,  rendering  the  paper  exclusively 
one's"  own,  can  now  be  seciu:ed  in  a  pair  of  moulds,  at  the  cost  merely  of  a  few  guineas. 

Manufactured  paper,  independently  of  the  misceUaneous  kinds,  such  as  blotting, 
filtering,  and  the  like,  which  are  rendered  absorbent  by  the  free  use  of  woollen  rags, 
may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  classes,  vis.  writing,  printing,  and  wrapping,  ilie 
former  again  into  five,  cream-wove,  yellow-wove,  blue-wove,  cream-laid,  and  blue-laia. 
The  printing  into  two,  laid  and  wove ;  and  the  latter  inlo  four,  blue,  purple,  brown,  and 
whited-brown,  as  it  is  commonly  termed. 

To  obtain  a  simple  definition  of  the  mode  adopted  for  distinguishing  the  various 
kinds  we  must  include,  with  the  class  denominated  writing  papers,  those  which  are 
used  for  drawing,  which  being  sized  in  like  manner,  and  with  the  exception  ot  one  or 
two  larger  kinds,  of  precisely  the  same  dimensions  as  those  passing  by  the  same  name, 
which  are  used  strictly  for  writing  purposes  (the  only  distinction,  m  fact,  being,  that 
the  drawings  are  cream-wove,  while  the  writings  are  laid),  there  would  ot  course  be 
no  necessity  for  separating  them.  Indeed,  since  many  of  the  sizes  used  for  printing 
are  exactly  the  same  as  those  which  would  be  named  as  writing  papers,  for  the  sate 
of  abridgment  we  will  reduce  the  distinctions  of  difference  to  but  two  heads,  >we  and 
coarse  ;  under  the  latter,  including  the  ordinary  brown  papers,  the  whited-brown,  or 
small-hand  quality,  and  the  blues  and  purples  used  by  grocers.  The  smallest  size  ot 
the  "fine  quality,  as  sent  from  the  mill,  measiu-es  12i  by  15  inches,  and  is  termed 
pot;  next  to  that  foolscap,  IGJ  by  13^  ;  then  post,  18|  by  151 ;  copy,  20  by  16| ;  large 
post,  20J  by  16i;  medium  post,  18  by  22^;  sheet-and-third  foolscap,  22^  by  \6^; 
sheet-and-half  foolscap,  244  by  13^  ;  double  foolscap,  27  by  17  ;  double  pot,  15  by  2o  ; 
double  post,  30J-  by  19 ;  double  crown,  20  by  30  ;  demy,  20  by  15i ;  ditto  printing, 
221  by  17f ;  medium,  22  by  17* ;  ditto  printing,  23  by  IS^ ;  royal,  24  by  19  ;  ditto 
printing,  25  by  20  ;  super-royal^  27  by  19  ;  ditto  printing.  21  by  27  ;  imperial,  30  by 
22 ;  elephant,  28  by  23 ;  atlas,  34  by  26  ;  Columbia,  34*  by  23^ ;  double  elephant, 
26|  by  40  ;  and  antiquarian,  53  by  31.  The  different  sizes  of  letter-  and  note-paper 
ordinarily  used  are  prepared  from  those  kinds  by  the  stationer,  whose  business  consists 
chiefly  in  smoothing  the  edges  of  the  paper,  and  afterwards  packing  it  up  m  some 
tasteful  form,  which  serves  to  attract  attention. 

Under  the  characteristic  names  of  coarse  papers  may  be  mentioned :  Kent  cap,  21 
by  18  ;  bag  cap,  19^  by  24  ;  Havon  cap,  21  by  26  ;  imperial  cap,  22\  by  29  ;  double 
2-lb.,  17  by  24 ;  double  4-lb.,  21  by  31  ;  double  6-lb.,  19  by  28 ;  casing  of  various 
dimensions,  also  cartridges,  with  other  descriptive  names,  besides  middle  hand,  21  by 
16  ;  lumber  hand,  19*  by  221- ;  royal  hand,  20  by  25  ;  double  small  hand,  19  by  29  ; 
and  of  the  purples,  such  significations  as  copy  loaf,  16j  by  21j,  38-lb. ;  powder  loaf, 
18  bv  26,  68-lb. ;  double  loaf,  16*  by  23,  48-lb. ;  single  loaf,  21*  by  27,  78-lb. ;  lump, 
23  by  33,  100-lb. ;  Hambro',  16*  by  23,  48-lb. ;  titler,  29  by  35,  120-lb. ;  Prussian  or 
double  lump,  32  by  42,  200-lb. ;  and  so  forth,  with  glazed  boards  of  various  sizes, 
used  chiefly  by  printers  for  pressing,  which  are  manufactured  in  a  peculiar  manner 
by  hand,  the  boards  being  severally  composed  of  various  sheets  made  in  the  ordinary 
way,  but  turned  off  the  mould  one  sheet  upon  another,  until  the  required  substance 
be  attained  ;  a  felt  is  then  placed  upon  the  mass  and  another  board  formed.  By  this 
means  the  sheets,  when  pressed,  adhere  more  effectually  to  each  other,  and  the  boards 
consequently  become  much  more  durable  than  would  be  the  case  if  they  were  pro- 
duced by  pasting.  Indeed,  if  any  great  amount  of  heat  be  applied  to  pasteboards, 
they  will  split,  and  be  rendered  utterly  useless.  The  glazing  in  this  case  is  accom- 
plished by  friction. 

To  complete  the  category  of  coarse  papers  must  be  mentioned  milled  _  boards, 
employed  in  bookbinding,  of  not  less  than  150  descriptions,  as  regards  sizes  and 
substances.  Still,  however,  an  incomplete  idea  is  conveyed  of  the  extraordinary 
number  of  sizes  and  descriptions  into  which  paper  is  at  present  divided.  For  instance, 
wo  have  said  witli  reference  to  writing  qualities,  that  there  are  five  kinds,  cream-wove, 
yellow- wove,  blue-wove,  cream-laid,  and  blue-laid  ;  and  again,  that  of  each  of  those 
kinds  there  are  numerous  sizes ;  but  in  addition  there  are,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
various  thicknossos  and  makes  of  each  size  and  kind.  In  fact,  no  house  in  London, 
carrying  on  the  wholesale  stationery  trade,  is  without  a  thousand  different  sorts; 
many  keep  stock  of  twice  that  number.' 

'  For  fnrthcr  information  upon  tUs  point,  see  the  '  Practical  (Juicle  to  tlie  Varieties  and  Kelalive 
Values  of  Paper.'   Longman  &  Co, 
Vol  III.  K  K 
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The  quautity  of  paper  maniifacturod  in  this  country  at  the  commeucoment  of  the 
eighteenth  century  appears  to  have  been  far  from  sufficient  to  meet  the  necessities  of 
the  time.  Even  in  1721  it  is  supposed  that  there  were  but  about  300,000  reams 
of  paper  annually  produced  in  Great  Britain,  which  were  equal  merely  to.two-thirds  ol 
the  consumption.  But  in  1784,  the  value  of  the  paper  manufactured  in  England 
alone  is  sbitod  to  have  amounted  to  800,000^. ;  and  that,  by  reason  of  the  increase  in 
price,  as  also  of  its  use,  in  less  than  twenty  years  it  nearly  doubled  that  amount. 

It  may  be  well  to  append  some  extracts  from  various  Parliamentary  returns  relating 
to  the  Excise  duties  levied  upon  paper : — 

In  one  return,  specifying  the  rates  of  duty  and  amount  of  duty  received  upon  each 
denomination  of  paper  since  1770,  it  appears  that  the  total  amount  of  duty  on  paper 
manufactured  in  England  for  the  year  1784  was  46,867'.  1 9s.  9^d.,  tlie  duty  at  that 
time  being  divided  into  seven  distinct  classes  or  rates  of  collection ;  -while  twenty 
years  after,  when  the  mode  of  assessing  the  duty  was  reduced  to  but  three  classes,  it 
had  risen  to  315,802Z.  4s.  Sd.;  in  1830,  fifteen  years  after,  to  619,824'.  7s.  Ud.;  in 
1835,  for  the  United  Kingdom,  to  833,822'.  12s.  4:d.,  or,  in  weight,  to  70,655,287  lbs., 
which  was,  again,  within  so  short  a  period  as  fifteen  years,  very  nearly  doubled. 
Since  1859  it  has  not  been  possible  to  collect  any  exact  information  as  to  the  quan- 
tity of  paper  made ;  with  the  cessation  of  the  duty  all  means  of  obtaining  returns 
ceased. 

The  latest  returns  of  the  paper-mills  in  working  order  in  England  give  the  number 
as  272 ;  the  mills  in  Scotland  as  57  ;  and  those  in  Ireland  as  21. 

The  character  of  the  production  in  the  English  mills  is  given  as  follows  :— 

Making  writing  papers  (hand-made)  21 

„  „         „      (machine-made)        .       .       .  .22 

„  Printing  News  and  Long  Elephants  .       .       .       .  96 

„      Cartridges  29 

„  Grocery  papers  (white  and  coloured)        .      .  .48 

,,      Small  hands  and  caps  50 

„  Browns  

Considering  the  enormous  extent  of  the  paper-manufacture,  and  the  vast  improve- 
ments which  have  taken  place  in  connection  therewith,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  unfortunate  Eourdriniers,  who  sacrificed  their  all  to 
present  to  mankind  the  bare  principles  of  the  art,  as  in  the  main  they  now  exist,  no 
other  name  should  rest  upon  the  page  of  history  as  being  similarly  associated  with 
those  many  introductions  and  improvements  which  have  successively  raised  the  paper- 
manufacture  to  the  apparently  perfect  standard  which  it  has  at  length  attained.  It  is 
true  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  recording  the  names  of  very  many  who,  by  the 
employment  of  the  wealth  which  they  have  inherited,  are  now  altogether  unsurpassed 
as  paper-manufacturers ;  and  it  is  equally  true  that  if  we  turn  to  the  Reports  of  the 
Jurors  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  we  shall  find  many  other  names  more  or  less 
distinguished  by  the  greater  or  lesser  importance  of  the  materials  or  means  for  which 
they  have  themselves  applied  for  and  obtained  the  security  of  a  patent.  StiU  we 
search  in  vain  for  any  name  upon  record  as  indicating  the  true  genius  to  whom  is 
chiefly  owing  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  paper  fabric. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  enterprising  and  successful  paper-manufacturer  ot  his  clay 
was  Mr.  William  Joynson,  of  St.  Mary  Cray,  Kent,  who  by  individual  effort  succeeded 
in  working  his  upward  way  from  a  poor  and  uneducated  joui-neyman,  in  a  humble 
paper-mill,  to  the  level  of  the  most  respected,  and  probably  the  most  wealthy  of  paper- 
manufacturers.  .       o  •  1     p  T,-o  ^IfJnr, 

But  Mr.  Joynson,  distinguished  as  he  was  for  the  superior  finish  of  his  writing 
papers,  was  not  the  originator  of  the  process  by  ^^Wch  that  finish  was  attained  At 
the  cost  of  much  time  and  some  thousands  of  pounds,  Mr.  Joynson  laboured  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  means  by  which  that  peculiar  character  and  surface  was  so  suc- 
cessfully accomplished,  which,  it  is  said,  was  first  given  to  writing  papers  at  the  Hele 
^ap  Sills,  nea^r  Collumpton/Devon,  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Dewdney  Not  only  in  tbi 
respect,  but  in  many  others,  Mr.  Dewdney  rendered  very  distinguished  service  to  the  art 
of  paper-making  ;  probably  no  man  more  so,  and  yet  throughout  his  entire  bfe  as  a 
;Ip^SnufactuVer^he  nevJr  once  patented  a  ^^^^^^^  i—  or  re  W  a  mitu^^^^^^ 

•rtirrduct  of  his  ss  -uld  itTrta^il 

Xr^!^  r^^a^^SM^^-  SrC=SSr;  Sf  Uie 
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Great  Exhibition  had  aTvarded  him  a  prize  medal '  for  the  excellence  of  his  writing 
papers,  and  also  for  the  permanent  dye  of  his  blue  papers  for  the  use  of  starch  manu- 
facturers,' he  disposed  of  liis  well-known  mills  and  everything  connected  with  them, 
to  his  old  friend  and  competitor,  Mr.  Joynson,  to  whom  to  the  last  day  of  his  life  he 
continued  warmly  attached^  and  by  whom  he  was  ever  consulted  upon  the  various 
alterations  and  inventions  which  were  adopted  at  St.  Mary  Cray. 

The  circumstances  of  Mr.  Dewdney's  decease  formed  a  painful  coincidence  at  the 
close  of  so  remarkably  energetic  and  useful  a  career.  He  it  was  who  first  introduced 
a  steam-engine  for  paper-manufacture  into  the  county  of  Devon ;  and  at  the^  Hele 
Station,  adjoining  the  Hele  mills,  almost  on  the  same  spot  where  thirty  years  previously 
he  reared  his  engine  for  manufacture,  the  engine  of  the  express  train  from  Bristol  to 
Exeter  struck  him  dead. 

Another  method  of  making  paper,  which  was  invented  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  consists 
in  causing  a  polished  hollow  brass  cylinder,  perforated  with  holes  or  slits,  and  covered 
with  wire-cloth,  to  revolve  over  and  in  contact  with  the  prepared  pulp.  The  cylinder 
being  connected  with  a  vessel  from  which  the  air  has  been  exhausted,  the  film  of 
pulp  adheres  to  the  hoUow  cylinder.  It  is  then  turned  off"  continuously  upon  a  solid  one 
covered  with  felt,  upon  which  it  is  condensed  by  the  pressure  of  a  third  revolving 
cylinder,  and  is  thence  delivered  to  the  drying  rollers.  This  description  of  machine 
is  not  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  any  paper  requiring  strength.  Indeed, 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  there  are  probably  not  more  than  a  dozen  in  work, 
and  those  chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  thin  tissue  papers. 

Since  1865  our  Imports  of  papers  and  materials  for  paper,  and  our  Exports  of  paper 
liave  been  as  follow : — 

Im]aortations  of  Paper  for  Printing  or  Writing : 

1865       1866       1867       1868       1869       1870       1871  1872 
cwts.        cwts.        cwts.        cwts.        cwts.        cwts.        cwts.  cwts. 
143,524  159,008  174,429  177,220  169,274  173,616   158,885  205,510 

Importation  of  Eags  and  Paper-making  materials  : 

tons         tons         tons         tons         tons         tons         tons  tons 
18,368    24,408     19,201     17,902     17,027    22,394    26,868  22,254 

Importations  of  Esparto  and  other  materials  : 
52,788    70,586     55,972    96,539    89,156  110,389  154,357  115,157 

Exportations  of  Paper  other  than  Hangings  : 

cwts.        cwts.        cwts.        cwts.        cwts.        c^vts.        cwts.  cwts. 
145,262  210,892  200,632  186,597  214,933  177,683  228,894  303,293 

The  Imports  of  paper  for  printing  or  writing  made  in  1873  were  195,336  cwts. ; 
and  in  1874,  192,200  cwts. 

PAPER-BOX  MIAXIKTC  laACHXSrE.  Among  the  most  novel  pieces  of 
mechanical  construction  recently  brought  to  public  notice  must  be  reckoned  the 
machines  invented  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Heyl,  Philadelphia,  for  making  paper-boxes,  and  for 
the  first  time  publicly  exhibited  at  a  recent  monthly  meeting  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 
The  machines  in  question  are  the  result  of  years  of  patient  labour  and  perseverance, 
and  the  inventor  is  deserving  of  all  praise  for  having  so  completely  and  efficiently 
triumphed  over  many  difficulties.  He  has  in  the  past  seven  years  built  three  machines 
for  making  paper-boxes,  the  last  and  most  perfect  of  which  has  just  been  completed, 
and  is  the  one  referred  to  as  having  been  placed  on  exhibition.  As  to  the  usefulness  of 
machinery  to  produce  paper-boxes  with  greater  rapidity  and  economy  than  by  hand 
labour,  little  need  be  said,  since  a  simple  enumeration  of  the  various  branches  of 
industry  in  which  they  are  indispensable,  affijrds  superabundant  evidence  of  their 
great  utility— viz.,  perfumery,  jewellery,  hardware,  trimmings,  matches,  and  a  host  of 
other  branches. 

The  first  machine  constructed  by  Mr.  Heyl  for  this  purpose  was  adapted  to  the 
automatic  shaping,  and  fastening  by  paste,  of  the  usual  rectangular  box,  varying  the 
style  according  to  the  materials  used.  The  capacity  of  this  machine  is  2,000  boxes  in 
ten  hours— a  capacity  which  is  equivalent  to  the  duty  of  ten  of  the  most  expert  work- 
men employed  during  the  same  time. 

The  second  machine  has  for  its  object  the  production  of  boxes  for  various  purposes 
without  the  use  of  paste,  the  fiistening  of  the  edges  of  the  paper  being  accomplished 
by  delicate  pieces  of  iron  wire,  measured  and  shaped  by  the  machine  into  miniature 
staples,  wliicli  are  pressed  through-  tlie  material  and  clinched  at  the  proper  instant 
The  primary  design  of  this  second  machine  was  the  production,  at  rapid  rate  and 
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elioaply,  of  match-boxes  and  other  cheap  receptacles  for  tacks,  screws,  and  various 
small  articles ;  and  the  Bubstitution  of  wire-fastenings  for  the  paste,  besides  greatly 
increasing  the  duty  of  the  machine,  is  quite  a  desideratum  on  other  accounts.  It  is 
said  by  those  familiar  with  the  details  of  such  trades,  that  the  delay  in  drying  the 
boxes  when  pasted,  which  often  occurs  in  damp  weather,  frequently  interferes  -nnth 
the  shipment  of  large  invoices  of  goods ;  in  some  cases  of  protracted  damp  weather 
the  paper-boxes  really  mildew  before  they  dry,  and  might  ruin  or  seriously  damage 
the  goods  packed  in  them.  It  was  to  obviate  these  obvious,  but  to  others  insuperable, 
difficulties,  that  the  inventor  has  produced  the  wire-fastening  machine  we  have  alluded 
to.  The  work  accomplished  by  it  is  not  only  neater  and  stronger  than  that  done  by 
hand,  but  the  rate  of  production  of  one  machine  is  that  of  seventy-five  workmen.  The 
method  of  fiistening  the  edges  of  the  paper  with  wire  staples  is  as  follows : — The  wire 
is  wound  on  a  spool,  from  which  the  proper  lengths  are  drawn  by  the  machine  for 
each  box  ;  the  staples  are  formed  and  brought  each  to  its  place,  at  right  angles  with 
the  box  material,  and  are  made  at  the  proper  moment  to  puncture  it,  upon  which  they 
are,  an  instant  later,  firmly  clinched  on  the  opposite  surface.  The  power  of  impact 
exerted  at  right  angles  with  an  opposing  surface  is  here  beautifully  illustrated ;  and 
be  it  remembered,  that  the  entire  production  of  the  box  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
machine,  every  portion  of  the  work  being  automatic.  The  machine  sizes  the  slips  of 
wrapper  singly,  and  shapes  them,  and  throws  out  a  match-box  complete — even  to 
being  touched  with  glue  and  sprinkled  with  sand — at  the  rate  of  30,000  pieces  per 
day  of  ten  hours. 

The  third  machine  is  simply  a  modified  form  of  the  one  just  described,  in  which 
its  metallic  fastenings  and  general  movements  are  applied  to  the  production  of 
rectangular  boxes  of  superior  quality  and  of  various  sizes,  applicable  for  safe  packages 
and  display  of  articles  of  luxury,  &c.  The  completion  of  these  machines  is  a  realisation 
of  the  labour  of  seven  years,  and  they  are  now  busily  plying  their  functions  with 
perfect  success. 

The  invention  of  the  paper-box  machine,  by  which  the  supply  of  articles  indispen- 
sable to  many  of  the  small-ware  producers  is  vastly  increased  and  cheapened,  cannot 
fail  speedily  to  result  in  the  complete  substitution  of  machine-labour  for  the  hand- 
labour  formerly  universally  employed  for  the  purpose;  while,  from  its  perfect 
adaptation  to  the  uses  for  which  it  is  designed,  and  the  mechanical  ingenuity  dis- 
played in  its  conception  and  design,  it  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 

PAPXER-IKCACHE.    The  fine  old  philosopher  Boyle  says  : — 

'  Though  paper  be  one  of  the  commonest  bodies  that  we  use,  there  are  very  few 
that  imagine  it  is  fit  to  be  employed  other  ways,  in  writing  and  printing,  or  wrapping 
up  of  other  tilings,  or  about  some  such  obvious  piece  of  service ;  without  dreaming 
that  frames  of  pictures,  and  divers  fine  pieces  of  embossed  work,  with  other  curious 
moveables,  may,  as  trial  has  informed  us,  be  made  of  it.' 

The  origin  of  the  manufacture  of  articles  for  use  or  ornament  from  paper,  is  not 
very  clearly  made  out ;  we  are  naturally  led  to  believe,  from  the  name,  that  the  French 
must  have  introduced  it.  "We  find,  however,  a  French  writer  ascribes  the  merit  of 
producing  paper  ornaments,  to  the  English.  After  describing  some  peculiar  orna- 
mental work,  the  writer  proceeds : — 

As  this  work  had  to  be  done  on  tlie  spot,  and  with  much  rapidity  of  execution,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  stucco  from  setting  before  it  had  acquired  the  intended  form, 
the  art  was  somewhat  difficult ;  the  workman  had  to  design  almost  as  he  worked  ; 
therefore,  to  do  it  well,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  have  some  of  the  requirements 
and  qualities  of  an  artist.  This  circumstance,  of  course,  tended  very  much  to  limit 
the  number  of  workmen,  and  their  pay  became  proportionally  large.  The  artisans 
assumed  more  than  belonged  to  their  humble  rank  in  life,  and  ultimately  the  workers 
in  stucco  combined  together  to  extort  from  their  employers  a  most  inordinate  rate  of 
wages.  It  would  be  superfluous  here  to  detail  all  that  followed ;  it  is  sufficient  to  state 
that  the  total  ruin  of  their  art  was  the  final  result  of  these  delusive  effi^rts  to  promote 
their  individual  interests. 

Contrivances  were  resorted  to  by  the  masters  which  soon  supplanted  the  old  modo 
of  working  in  stucco.  The  art  of  moulding  and  casting  in  plaster,  as  previously 
practised  in  France,  was  generally  introduced,  and  the  art  of  preparing  the  pulp  oj 
-paper  became  improved  and  extended,  so  as  ultimately  to  render  practicable  the 
adoption  of  papier-mfich6  in  the  formation  of  architectural  decorations.  Thus,  at  last, 
was  extinguished  the  original  mode  of  producing  stucco  ornaments,  and  there  pro- 
bably has  not  been  for  many  years  a  single  individual  in  England  accustomed  to  that 

business.  „  i     /.       1 1  -i- 

From  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  wo  learn  that  many  of  the  fine  old  ceilings  in 
deep  relief  of  the  Elizabethan  era  are  of  papier-mach^.  The  handsome  ceilings  in 
Clicstorfic'ld  House  arc  of  this  material. 
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A  kind  of  papier-mache  has  been  introduced,  called  Jihrous  slab  ;  for  the  preparation 
of  this  interesting  material  the  coarse  varieties  of  fibre  only  are  required.  These  are 
heated  and  subjected  to  mxich  agitation,  to  secure  the  reduction  of  the  fibre  to  the  proper 
size.  This  being  effected,  the  pnlp  is  removed  and  subjected  to  tlie  action  of  the  desic- 
cating apparatus,  or  centrifugal  drying  machine.  By  the  means  of  this  apparatus  the 
water  is  driven,  by  the  action  of  the  centrifrugal  force,  from  the  fibre,  and  tlie  pulp 
can  thus  be  obfaiinod  in  a  few  minutes  of  an  equal  and  proper  degree  of  dryness,  and 
this  mthout  the  application  of  any  heat.  The  mass  thus  obtained  may  be  regarded 
as  a  very  coarse  mixture. 

This  fibrous  pulp  is  next  combined  with  some  earthy  matter  to  ensure  its  solidity,  and 
certain  chemical  preparations  are  introduced,  for  the  double  purpose  of  preserving  it 
from  the  attacks  of  insects  and  to  ensure  its  incombustibility.  The  whole  being 
mixed  ^vith  a  cementing  size,  is  well  kneaded  together,  steam  being  applied  during 
the  process.  While  the  kneading  process  is  going  forward,  an  iron  table  running 
on  wheels  is  properly  adjusted  and  covered  with  a  sail-cloth ;  this  table  being  arranged 
to  that  it  passes  under  an  immense  iron  roller.  The  fibrous  mixture  is  removed  from 
the  kneading  troughs,  and  is  laid  in  a  tolerably  uniform  mass  upon  the  sail-cloth,  so 
as  to  cover  about  one-half  of  the  table  ;  over  this  again  is  placed  a  length  of  sail-cloth 
equal  to  that  of  the  entire  slab,  as  before.  This  being  done,  the  table  and  roller  are 
set  in  action,  and  the  mass  passes  between  them.  It  is  thus  squeezed  out  to  a  per- 
fectly uniform  thickness,  and  is  spread  over  the  whole  table.  The  fibrous  slab  is 
passed  through  the  rollers  some  three  or  four  times,  and  it  is  tlien  drawn  off  upon  a 
frame  fixed  upon  wheels  prepared  to  receive  it,  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  removed 
to  the  drying  ground.  The  drying  process  of  course  varies  much  with  the  tempera- 
ture and  dryness  of  the  air.  It  does  not  appear  necessary  that  these  slabs  should  dry 
too  quickly,  and  there  are  many  reasons  why  the  process  should  not  be  prolonged. 

We  tried  an  experiment  upon  the  non-inflammability  of  this  material,  by  having  a 
fire  of  wood  made  upon  a  slab  and  maintained  there  some  time.  When  the  ashes, 
still  in  a  state  of  vi\nd  combustion,  were  swept  away,  the  slab  was  found  to  be  merely 
charred  by  the  intense  heat.  Beyond  this,  a  piece  of  fibrous  slab  was  thrown  into 
the  middle  of  the  fire  and  the  flames  were  urged  upon  it:  under  the  influence  of  this 
intense  action  it  did  not  appear  possible  to  kindle  it  into  a  flame;  it  smouldered  very 
slowly,  the  organic  matter  charring,  but  nothing  more. 

Tlie  Fibrous  Slab  Company  produced  a  material  which,  in  many  of  its  applications, 
promised  to  prove  of  the  greatest  utility,  while  much  additional  value  was  given 
to  it  from  the  circumstance  of  its  resisting  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  being  non- 
inflammable.    We  believe,  however,  that  this  manufacture  has  been  discontinued. 

Papier-Mache  may  be  said,  therefore,  to  consist  of  three  varieties : — 1.  Sheets  of 
paper  pasted  together,  exposed  to  great  pressure,,  and  then  polished ;  2.  Sheets  of 
considerable  thickness,  made  from  ordinary  paper-pulp  ;  and  3.  Such  as  we  have  de-- 
scribed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  fibrous  slab. — E.  J.  H. 

A  new  composition  was  patented,  in  1858,  by  Mr.  John  Cowdory  Martin,  which 
ho  designated  a  '  Plastic  compound  for  the  manufacture  of  articles  in  imitation  of 
wood  car\-ings,  &c.'  The  patentee  thus  describes  his  process,  and  the  resulting 
material : — 

'  The  object  I  have  had  in  view  is  the  production  of  a  plastic  compound  applicable 
to  the  manufacture  of  moulded  articles,  which,  when  hardened,  resembles  wood  in  the 
2loseness  of  its  texture  and  fibrous  character  throughout,  and  is  particularly  applicable 
to  the  manufacture  of  articles  intended  to  imitate  wood-carvings.  The  new  manu- 
facture may  also  be  called  ceramic  papier-inacU,  from  the  wax-like  character  of  the 
compound  when  in  a  soft  state,  or  before  hardening.  The  compound  consists  of 
twenty-eight  parts  (dry)  by  weight  of  paper-pulp,  or  of  any  fibrous  substances  of 
which  paper  may  be  made,  reduced  to  pulp  by  means  of  an  ordinary  beating  engine, 
or  other  means  used  for  the  manufacture  of  pulp ;  twenty  parts  of  resin,  or  rosin,  or 
pitch,  or  other  resinous  substance.  I  prefer  resin  or  rosin  ;  ten  parts  of  soda  or  potash 
to  render  the  resin  soluble  ;  twenty-four  parts  of  glue,  twelve  parts  of  drying  oil,  and 
one  part  of  acetate  or  sugar  of  lead,  or  other  substance  capable  of  hardening  or  drying 
oil.  The  pulp  after  leaving  the  beating  engine  is  to  be  drained  and  slightly  pressed 
under  a  screw  or  other  press,  to  free  it  partly  from  water.  The  resin  and  alkali  are 
then  to  be  boiled  or  heated  together  and  well  mixed.  The  glue  is  to  be  broken  up  in 
pieces  and  melted  in  a  separate  vessel  with  as  much  water  as  will  cover  it,  and  then 
to  bo  added  to  the  resin  and  alkali,  which  mixture  is  then  to  bo  added  to  the  pulp  and 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  it.  The  acetate  of  lead  well  mixed  in  the  oil  is  then  to 
bo  added,  and  tlie  whole  mass  or  compound  is  then  to  be  thoroughly  mixed.  The 
quantity  of  resin  and  alkali,  in  proportion  to  the  glue  used,  might  vary,  or  glue  might 
even  bo  dispensed  with  wlien  the  acetate  of  lead  would  be  proportionally  increased 
After  mixing  the  compound,  it  is  to  remain  exposed  to  the  air  for  three  or  four  days 
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boforo  using,  and  to  bo  contiuuiilly  turned  to  free  it  from  some  of  its  moisture,  for  the 
purpose  of  partially  di-ying,  Avhen  it  is  to  be  well  kneaded,  and  again  exposed  to  tlie 
air  for  a  few  hours  ;  and  this  operation  of  kneading  and  partial  drying  may  be  repeated 
until  the  compound  is  considered  to  be  sulRciently  stiff'  and  i^bistic,  as,  during  the 
process  of  kneading  or  working  together,  it  becomes  extremely  plastic,  resembling 
from  this  quality,  when  sufficiontly  kneaded,  wax  or  clay,  and  it  may  then  be  worked 
pressed,  or  moulded  into  any  required  form.  The  compound  may  be  kept  in  a  plastic 
state  for  some  weeks,  or  even  months  before  using,  if  required,  by  keeping  it  from 
exposure  to  the  air  and  occasionally  kneading  or  working  it  together.  The  moulds 
should,  previous  to  pressing  therein  the  compound,  be  brushed  with  oil,  or  with  oil  in 
which  is  mixed  a  little  acetate  of  lead.  The  article  taken  from  the  mould  is  to  be 
thoroughly  dried,  and  afterwards  it  may  be  baked  in  an  oven  at  a  moderate  heat,  the 
temperature  to  bo  low  at  first,  and  gradually  increased,  care  being  taken  not  to  scorch 
or  injure  the  fibres  of  the  compound.  The  plastic  compound  so  made  and  treated 
acquires  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  wood,  as  regards  hardness  and  strength,  and  it 
may  be  cut,  or  carved  and  polished,  if  required.  Any  colour  may  be  added  to  the 
compound  when  in  a  soft  state,  or  two  or  more  portions  of  the  compound,  stained  with 
different  colours,  may  be  worked  together  to  form  a  grain  to  more  nearly  imitate  the 
appearance  of  wood.  The  use  of  the  alkali  being  to  render  the  resinous  substance 
sufficiently  soluble  to  combine  with  the  wet  pulp,  a  more  or  less  quantity  than  that 
given  in  proportion  to  the  resin  may  be  used,  according  to  the  degree  of  solubility 
thought  to  be  necessary.  When  potash  is  used,  it  may  be  dissolved  in  water  before 
being  heated  with  the  resin.  The  quantity  of  glue  may  vary,  and  may  be  increased 
to  twice  the  quantity  of  resin,  or  even  more,  or  sufficiently  so  as  to  dispense  with  the 
acetate  of  lead,  as  it  gives  hardness,  and  with  oil  prevents  the  compound  from  sticking ; 
but  mixed  in  this  manner  it  cannot  be  so  well  kneaded,  and  does  not  rebvin  so  fine  an 
impression.  I  prefer  using  with  the  ingredients  as  above  mentioned  the  acetate  of 
lead  ;  but  half  a  part  by  weight  of  a  solution  of  sulphuric  or  other  acid,  diluted  mtli 
twenty  times  its  volume  of  water,  may  be  substituted  for  the  one  part  of  acetate  of 
lead.  The  oil  mixed  with  the  other  ingredients  is  used  to  prevent  the  compound  from 
adhering  to  the  surface  of  the  moulds,  but  the  less  oil  consistently  with  this  object 
that  is  used,  the  better.  Only  half  the  proportion  of  oil  stated  to  be  used  as  above 
may  be  added  at  the  time  of  mixing  the  ingredients  of  the  compound,  and  the  remainder 
may  be  added  during  the  process  of  kneading  or  working  up  the  mass.  I  wish  it  to 
be  understood,  although  I  prefer  to  use  resin  or  rosin  or  pitch  to  form  the  compound, 
that  other  resinous  bodies  soluble  with  alkalis  maybe  used,  as  the  gums  copal,  mastic, 
elemi,  lac,  Canadian  balsam,  Venice  turpentine,  or  otherresinous  bodies  of  a  like  kind, 
either  separately,  or  mixed  according  to  the  facility  with  which  they  will  combine 
with  wet  pulp,  and  the  convenience  with  which  the  compound  may  be  worked,  as  will 
be  well  understood  by  persons  conversant  with  these  substances.' 
PAPIN'S  DIGESTER.    See  Digester. 

PARAFFIN  ;  from  iMrum  affinis,  indicating  the  want  of  affinity  which  tliis  sub- 
stance exhibits  to  most  other  bodies. 

Paraffin  is  a  white  substance,  void  of  taste  and  smell ;  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
0-87 ;  melts  at  112°  Fahr.,  and  boils  at  a  higher  temperature,  with  the  exhalation  of 
white  fumes ;  it  is  not  decomposed  by  dry  distillation ;  burns  with  a  clear  white  flame, 
without  smoke  or  residuum  ;  and  does  not  stain  paper.  It  is  decomposed  neither  by 
chlorine,  strong  acids,  alkalis,  nor  potassium ;  and  mixes  by  fusion  with  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  wax,  and  resin.  It  dissolves  readily  in  warm  fat  oils,  in  cold  essential 
oils,  and  in  ether,  but  sparingly  in  boiling  absohiite  alcohol.  It  has  been  obtained  by 
the  destructive  distillation  of  peat,  wax,  wood,  bones,  coal,  and  shale. 

The  solid  obtained  is  manufactured  into  beautiful  candles,  more  than  5,000 
tons  being  employed  annually  in  this  manufacture.  The  lining  of  beer-barrels,  the 
preserving  of  jams,  fruits,  and  meats,  and  waterproofing  and  softening  of  fabrics?  are 
some  of  its  patented  uses.  It  may  also  be  used  as  an  insulator.  Soft  paraffin  is  much 
employed  in  the  lucifer-match  manufacture.  See  Naphtha  ;  Mineral  Candles  ;  Peat  ; 
DestrtjCtia'E  Distillation  ;  Petroleum. 

Paraffin  is  a  generic  term  for  a  series  of  compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  m 
which  the  hydrogen  is  in  the  highest  proportion  to  the  carbon  in  wliich  tliese  elements 
can  unite.  Marsh-gas,  the  lowest  member  of  the  series,  cont;iins  1  atom  carbon  to 
4  of  hydrogen  ;  the  other  members  thence  ascend  by  an  addition  of  CH-  to  very  com- 
plicated molecules,  thus : — 

CH^  marsh-gas  or  methane ; 

C^H«,  ethane ; 

C'H*,  propane  ;  and  so  on. 

^rodie  obtained  two  paraffins  from  bees'-wax  ;  one  had  C",  and  the  other      ;  Arhile 
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paraffins  still  higher  in  the  series  are  ^^"7"  ^^^^^^ 

^Jti^s-lSZ  TJ:t,J^:  ^tZn  only  ^th  or  |th  part 

^^iLtiLfo™^^^^^^^^  ;       those  of  the  Highest-Uin^" 

.oint  only  decompose  slightly  by  distiUation.  Chlorine  passed  through  melted  paraffin 
Fwuanv  conveTs  it  into  a  thick  clear  liquid  like  castor  oil ;  but  by  longer  continued 
fcttrXn^^^^^^^^  brittle  solid.  Bromine  acts  on  paraffin  when  both  are  hea  ed 
;^il^Lr  in  sealed  tubes.  When  equal  quantities  of  sulphur  and  paraffin  are  heated 
oS  S  r  a  current  of  pure  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  generated.  Sulplnmc  acid 
Sed  to  a  v?ry  high  temperature,  chars  paraffin  on  contact,  with  evolution  of 
sulpburous  acid.  ^Nitric  acid  reacts  on  it,  producing  an  oily  nitro-compound,  and  also 
■loids  of  the  succinic  and  butyric  series.  tt.ii. 

The  manufacture  of  paraffin  and  paraffin  oils  from  cannel  and  shales  has  now 
becomele  of  the  important  branches  of  national  industry.  The  rapidity  of  its  de- 
relopment  is  almost  unexampled.  r  „„„n.i,„ 

At  the  expiry,  in  1861,  of  the  patent  of  Messrs.  Young  &  Co.,_a  long  list  of  wealthy 
and  influential  companies  embarked  in  this  new  industry  principally  in  the  Bathgate 
0 U  district,  which  has  extended  throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  Lmlithgow,  and  en- 
croaches upon  Edinburghshire  ;  and  the  Leeswood  oil  distinct  in  F^ntshire.  But  the 
great  importation  of  American  petroleum  brought  on  a  crisis  m  866  ;  and  ever  since, 
through  various  causes,  this  new  manufacture  has  been  dwarfed  from  its  first  antici- 

^'^The^Scoteh  oiWorkrare  almost  exclusively  supplied  with  shales,  of  which  the 
most  important  is  the  Boghead  or  Torbane  Hill  mineral,  the  technical  definition  of 
which,  whether  coal  or  shale,  was  once  the  subject  of  so  warm  a  controversy,  it  is 
found  a  little  to  the  south  of  Bathgate.  It  takes  precedence  of  all  the  raw  materials 
for  the  distillation  of  paraffin  and  paraffin  oils,  both  historically  and  m  point  ot  ncli- 
ness.  It  was  the  material  originally  worked  by  Mr.  Young,  as  above  described  ;  but 
the  limited  basin  containing  it  is  now  virtually  worked  out.  The  other  shales  ot  t  lo 
district  vary  considerably  in  richness,  both  as  regards  the  quantity  and  quality  ot  tne 
distilled  products.    See  Shales  and  Mineral  Oils. 

In  Flintshire  three  varieties  of  material  were  used  :  the  cicrh/  cannel,  the  smoot/i 
cannel,  and  the  bottom  shale  or  '  bastard  cannel.'  But  the  high  price  now  given  for 
them  by  gas-makers  has  withdrawn  the  first  two  minerals  from  the  raw  material  ot 
the  oil-manufacturer.  The  demonstration  of  their  value  as  sources  of  paraffin,  &c.  is 
due  entirely  to  the  persevering  efforts  of  Mr.  W.  C.  Hussey  Jones,  during  the  years  of 
1861  and  1862,  which  finally  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  '  Leeswood-Green  Cannel 
and  Gas-Coal  Company,'  and  the  oil  works  of  Messrs.  Fernie  &  Co.,  at  Leeswood  in 
Flintshire,  and  at  Saltney  in  Cheshire. 

The  Leeswood  cannel-seam  is  from  5  to  6  feet  thick  in  the  best  portions  of  the 
basin,  which  is  but  of  a  very  limited  area,  and  thins  out  at  its  boundaries.  The  upper 
portion  of  the  seam  consists  of  the  smooth  cannel,  having  a  thickness  of  about  25 
to  30  inches  ;  next  below  is  the  curly  cannel,  about  18  inches  in  thickness ;  and 
below  this  the  shale  or  bastard  cannel,  which  varies  considerably,  both  in  thickness 
and  richness.  It  ranges  from  about  14  inches  to  2  feet  in  thickness.  In  some  places, 
especially  to  the  westward  of  Leeswood,  this  shale  is  replaced  by  a  common  bitumi- 
nous coal,  which,  adhering  firmly  to  the  smooth  cannels,  seriously  interferes  with  its 
value  as  a  source  of  burning-oil;  the  distillate  from  this  coal  containing  oils  of  the 
benzole  and  naphthaline  series,  giving  red  smoky  fiames.  NorthM'ard,  beyond  the 
river  Alyn,  and  towards  Mold,  the  whole  seam  thins  out  to  18  or  2-1  inches,  and  con- 
tains only  smooth  cannel. 

Besides  these,  there  is  a  bituminous  ironstone  similar  to  the  'black-band  ironstone' 
of  Scotland,  which  comes  in  irregularly  with  the  bottom  shale ;  and  a  black  shale 
forming  the  roof  above  the  smooth.  Both  of  these  contain  oil,  but  have  not  hitherto 
been  regularly  worked. 

Curly  cannel  yields  tipon  distillation  about  30  per  cent,  of  crude  oil,  of  specific 
gravity  varying  from  875  to  890;  smooth  cannel,  about  16  per  cent,  of  crude  oil,  of 
specific  gravity  from  925  to  940  ;  and  the  shale,  which  is  very  variable,  yields  from 
12  to  16  per  cent,  of  oil,  specific  gravity  about  900. 

As  cannels  yielding  a  coke  are  limited  in  area,  jmd  are  valuable  in  gas-making,  it 
is  now  found  commercially  unprofitable  to  use  them  in  oil-making.  All  tlio  AVeLsh 
seams  above  described,  except  the  lowest  one,  are  no  longer  put  into  the  retorts  ; 
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consequoutly  criido-oil  makiuE:  docs  not  floui'isli  in  fi,;v  r,  ^  ^^ 
centre     t/o  Flintshire  refiners  now  loVto'.Stl-U'?:;  ^Lt^  Si^ro" 
mimufacturo.    Many  ingenious  retorts  designed  specially  to  use  caimeTSof  wl  l"" 
were  fully  described  in  a  previous  edition,  are  now  abandoned 

In  the  extraction  of  crude  oil,  the  cannel  or  shale  1ms  to  bo  enclosed  in  a  suit.l  l 
vessel,  subjected  to  the  degree  of  heat  nccessaiy  to  drive  off  its  crdens  ble  v?n!:^  ' 
Ctir""  "^^^^"^  comLnicating  wi^arSre'tnlS^^ 

'v'^i^  enough ;  and,  for  the  mere  production  of  paraffin  oils  from  camiel  or 
shale,  any  kind  of  pot  with  an  outlet-pipe,  heated  sufficiently  by  any  kind  of  firT  wiU 
suffice;  but  to  produce  the  maximum  quantity  of  condcnJk  vapours,  and  thell 
ZZT        of  incondens  He  gas,  with  the  greatest  degree  of  rapidi^^.^nd  with  tie 

At  first  sight,  the  distillation  of  crude  oil  from  cannels  and  shales  appears  almn«f 

itse  fouild  'f'  --^^-gly'  the  early  retorts  were  simply  co^  r  J 

those  found  by  experience  to  be  most  suitable  for  gas-making 

fn?/T  ''"T"  ^^^e^f  0°^' lio^ever,  that  some  of  the  most  important  conditions 
?Wn.f  T''^  '™  exactly  the  opposite  of  those  upon  which  success  in  gas-making 
depends.  In  gas-making  the  desideratum  is  to  obtain  the  maximum  amount  of  per- 
manently elastic  gas,  and  the  minimum  of  condensiblc  vapours ;  in  oil-making  we 
require  to  reduce  the_  permanent  gases  to  the  minimum,  or,  if  possible,  to  make 
noue,  and  to  obtain  in  their  place  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  condensible 
vapours.  It  is  now  well  lulown  that  if  these  condensible  vapours  are  exposed  to 
a  high  temperature  they  are  decomposed,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  converted 
into  permanent  gas,  and  that  the  proportion  of  permanent  gas  bears  some  relation 
to  the  excess  of  temperature ;  the  greater  the  heat,  the  more  incondensible  gas  and 
the  less  condensible  vapours  are  formed.  In  gas-making,  therefore,  a  very  high  tem- 
perature IS  desirable ;  in  oil-making  the  great  object  is  to  subject  the  coal  to  no  excess 
ot  temperatiu-e  beyond  that  which  is  absolutely  necessarv  for  its  distillation  into  con- 
densible vapours. 

Without  dwelling  fiu-ther  on  obscure  theoretical  considerations,  we  may  sfcite 
generally  that  the  practical  result  of  excessive  heat  is,  besides  a  wastefid  produc- 
tion pf  permanent  gas,  the  production  of  a  crude  oil  of  darker  colour,  higher  specific 
gi-avity,  and  possessing  a  characteristic  odoiu-  well  known  to  practical  oil-makers  as 
that  of  _  '  burnt  oil.'  This  burnt  crude  oil  contains  less  solid  paraffin,  and  is  much 
more  difficult  to  refine  than  crude  oil  made  at  a  lower  temperature  from  like  material. 
It  requires  much  more  acid  treatment,  and  even  then  produces  burning-oil,  which 
still  retains  the  '  burnt'  odour,  and  blackens  the  lamp-glasses. 

The  difficulties  standing  in  the  way  of  distillation  at  the  proper  temperature  are  : 
1,  the  necessity  of  decomposing  before  distillation  ;  2,  the  varying  boiling-points 
of  the  different  products  ;  3,  the  law  of  radiation,  which  dema"nds  a  higher  tem- 
perature in  the  retort  than  that  of  coal ;  and  4,  the  commercial  necessity  of  rapid 
working. 

We  wiU  consider  these  seriatim ;  and,  in  describing  the  improvements  and 
attempted  improvements  in  retorts,  refer  each  to  the  difficulty  that  it  aims  to  over- 
come : — 

1.  Although  these  hydrocarbons  known  as  paraffin  oils  and  paraffin  are  obtained 
from  the  cannel  by  distillation,  it  is  quite  clear  that  they  do  not  exist  there  as  such. 
We  may  saturate  a  mass  of  the  porous  cannel  coke  with  these  hydrocarbons,  or  with 
crude  solid  paraffin,  and  produce  a  flaming  coal  thereby,  v,'hieh,  upon  careful  distilla- 
tion, will  give  back  the  volatile  hydrocarbons ;  but  this  artificially-satiu-ated  coke  is 
essentially  diffisrent  from  the  original  cannel,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  we  may  remove 
the  hydrocarbon  from  the  saturated  coke  by  pounding  it  and  washing  with  a  solvent 
of  paraffin,  &c.,  while  the  cannel  itself  resists  tlie  action  of  all  such  solvents.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  Boghead  and  paraffin  shales  generally,  though  they  are  not 
unfrequently  described  as  porous  minerals  merely  saturated  with  bituminous  matter 
by  infiltration.  Mr.  Gellatley  of  Bathgate  proved  this  experimentally  by  converting 
paraffin  into  anthracene  and  naphthaline  by  passing  its  vapours  through  a  red-hot 
tube. 

The  distillation  of  cannels  and  shales  is  thus  a  more  complex  process  than  the 
distillation  of  a  volatile  oil,  a  resin,  or  bitumen.  In  the  latter  case  the  substance  is 
merely  raised  to  its  boiling-point,  and  this  heat  being  maintained  its  vapour  is  driven 
off.  In  the  distillation  of  coal,  the  first  function  of  the  heat  is  to  overcome  the 
chemical  affinities  which  hold  the  hydrocarbon  elements  in  the  peciUiar  form  in  which 
they  exist  in  the  coal,  and  then  after  this  separation  to  drive  their  vapours  over.  It 
js  a  compound  process  of  decomposition  and  distillation,  and  the  heat  has  to  overcome 
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the  combined  forces  of  cliemical  and  cohesive  attraction    ^ence  a  consi.1^^^^^^^^^ 
temperature  than  that  of  the  mere  boihng-point  of  the  resultant  hydrocaiDons  is 
necessary, 
the  vapours 


9  than  that  of  the  mere  boiling-point  or  tne  le.uxuau.  'v--;;       •  „ 
Here,  then,  at  the  outset  we  encounter  an  insuperable  necessity  foi  hcatin 
vapours  considerably  above  their  boiling-points-to  a  ^eniperature  in  .^^^^^^^ 
which  some  degree  of  further  decomposition  must  take  place,  and  some  amount  oi 

^TThfbOTliSToints  oTthe  different  volatile  hydrocarbons  obtainable  from  the 
cannelor  shale,  range  from  about  200°  to  about  500°  Fahr.  In  order  to  drive  ott 
he  latter  we  are  compelled  to  raise  the  temperatiu-e  to  about  300°  above  the  boiling- 
point  of  tile  former,  exclusive  of  the  excess  of  heat  required  for  the  primary  decompo  - 
sition  described  under  No.  1.  _         ,    ...    .     ,  .  „„i,,. 

3  When  any  kind  of  closed  retort  or  oven  as  used  which  is  charged  internallj, 
and*  the  coal  receives  its  heat  from  the  outside,  it  is  not  merely  necessary  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  sides  of  such  retort  to  the  decomposing  and  distiUation-heat, 
but  to  something  above  this  heat,  as  no  body  can  give  off  any  heat  by  radiation 
or  convection  to  another  body  unless  it  be  hotter  than  the  body  which  is  to  re- 
ceive the  heat.  As  the  quantity  of  heat  communicated  by  radiation  to  a  given 
sui-face  varies  inversely  with  the  square  of  the  distance  from  it,  this  difference  ol 
temperature  requires  to  be  increased  very  considerably,  as  we  enlarge  the  retort 
in  any  manner  that  increases  the  distance  of  portions  of  the  coal  from  its  heated 

surface.  .  •        •  ■    i  u 

4  The  commercial  necessity  of  rapid  working,  m  order  to  economise  original  out- 
lay  upon  plant,  drives  us  to  enlarged  retorts  acting  disadvantageously  under  No.  3,  and 
to  exaggerate  the  excess  of  temperature  of  the  retort-surface,  m  order  to  effect  rapid 
communication  of  heat.  ... 

It  will  be  at  once  understood  that  the  combined  action  of  these  four  necessities  is 
to  expose  the  vapour  that  is  formed  to  the  action  of  the  greatly-superheated  retort- 
walls,  and  thereby  decompose  it.  The  primary  object  of  all  improvements,  beyond 
those  directed  to  economising  labour  and  plant,  is  to  overcome  or  diminish  these 
sources  of  loss  and  deterioration ;  and,  in  describing  the  different  forms  of  retort,  Ave 
shall  refer  to  their  intent  accordingly. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  first  of  these  difficulties  is  insuperable,  that  the 
others  for  the  most  part  can  only  be  partially  overcome,  and  thus  that  the  jprocess  is 
necessarily  wasteful  to  some  extent.  All  crude-oil  works  until  lately  presented  a 
painful  manifestation  of  this  in  the  flaring  jets  of  gas  that  illuminated  so  vividly  the 
surrounding  country.  But  this  waste  gas  is  now  utilised  in  supplying  small  towns, 
like  Bathgate  and  West  Calder  in  Scotland,  with  a  cheap  illuminant;  or  in  generating 
heat  for  the  boilers  and  retorts  after  the  light  condensible  oil  has  been  suitably  re- 
moved from  it.  Young's  Company  recover  in  this  way  a  gallon  of  mineral  spirits  in 
every  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas  generated. 

The  first  step  made  in  Wales  beyond  using  the  common  gas-retort  was  to  increase 
greatly  the  width  and  diminish  the  height  of  the  D-retort,  and  forming  thereby  the 

1603 


'  flat  D,'  now  very  extensively  used,  and  by  most  manufacturers  still  regarded  as  prac- 
tically the  most  useful  form  of  retort.    As  almost  every  firm  has  its  particular  pattern, 
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r  "^'^  °  '-^  Tl^T''  f'"'''''^^y  ■  f^'O"^  8  to  10  feet  is  the  u«ual  length  •  mdth 

from  60  inches  to  5  leet  6  inches,  conmionly  3  to  4  feet ;  and  height,  from  12T0  24 
inches.    The  Yordict  of  experience  runs  in  favour  of  further  flattening  down  to  the  V> 


Fig.  1603  represents  the  general  arrangement  of  Mr.  Birkbeck' 


plan 
user, 
and 

of  d'ScidIv  No^V^  ™ch  retorts  over  ¥ie"5g;s:;;^^^^^^^^  upon  consideration 

01  aitticiUty  Wo  3.    Ihe  coal  is  spread  over  a  larger  surface  in  a  thinner  layer  and 
ye  a  large  quantity  is  included  in  one  charge.  All  experience  goes  in  favour  of 
out   he  coal  ui  thin  layers  rather  than  packing  it  in  a  thick  mass.  The^tS 
the  ayer  the  smaller  ^viU  be  the  diiferenco  of  temperature  between  the  retort  iS 
and  the  least  heated  portion  of  its  contents. 

Fig.  1604  represents 
another  form  of  flat  D; 
a  b,  body  of  the  retort; 
c  d,  main  condenser  and 
outlets;  cee,  zigzag  supple- 
mentary condenser  made  of 
cast  spouting  pipe.  It  is 
made  by  Bryan  Johnson, 
of  Chester. 

This  retort  differs  but 
little  from  the  previous 
one,  excepting  in  having 
a  large  outlet  with  more 
direct  communication  with 
the  condenser,  and  the 
modified  form  of  the  con- 
denser itself.  A  large 
outlet  is  always  advanta- 
geous, as  by  its  means  the 

vapours  more  readily  escape  from  the  decomposing  action  of  the  heated  retort  and  its 
contents. 

Fig.  1605  represents  in  section  the  upright  retort  of  Mr.  Holmes  of  Euabon,  where 
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a  a  « IS  the  body  of  the  retort,  b  the 
discharging  outlet  for  the  coke,  c  the 
charging  mouth,  d  the  vapour-outlet, 
e  e  and// the  condensers. 

In  this  retort  the  internal  cage  shown 
in  the  figure  serves  the  purpose  of  the 
shelves,  &c.  already  described,  as  by  its 
means  the  charge  forms  a  layer  occupy- 
ing the  space  rt  a  a  in  contact  with  the 
retort-walls,  while  the  vapours  pass  into 
the  cage  and  thence  to  the  condenser. 
It  is  easily  charged  where  the  coal  is 
brought  from  an  upper  level. 

Fig.  1606  represents  Bryan  John- 
son's modification  of  the  Scotch  upright 
retorts,  whicli  work  a  continuously-de- 
scending charge.  Supposing  the  retort 
to  be  filled,  the  valve  at  a  is  opened, 
and  a  portion  of  the  coke  let  down  into 
the  receiving  watcr-tiink,  c  c.  The 
hopper,  d,  being  filled  with  a  correspond- 
ing quantity  of  fresh  cannel  or  shale,  the  valve,  b,  is  raised  by  means  of  the  lever  e  c, 
and  the  retort  is  filled.  This  is  repeated  at  short  intervals,  and  thus  the  charge  is 
gradually  worked  downwards.  Theoretically,  these  retorts  should  be  hottest  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  heat  gi'adually  diminish  upwards ;  but  practically  there 's  great  diffi- 
culty in  arranging  the  flues  to  obtain  a  regular  gradation  of  heat  on  account  of  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  heated  gases  of  the  flues  ascend  when  the  drauglit  is  at  all  free. 

In  Scotland  the  common  D-shaped  gas-retort  continues  in  a  few  crude  works.  Tlie 
retorts  in  them  are  now  set  in  benches  naked  to  the  fire,  and  the  waste  gas  is  also  led 
below  them  ;  so  that  a  saving  of  4  cwts.  of  coal  in  each  charge  of  shale  is  effected. 
But,  after  much  controversy,  a  contin^ious  vertical  retort,  similar  to  that  in  fg.  1606, 
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1  f  nf  a  more  oval  sbapo  is  preferred.  The  merits  of  the  case  appear  to  be  that 
i!  ties  l^ous  of  maSng  only  crude  oil  should  erect  horizontal  retorts,  f^  st  refiners 
^  ak  nc'   heTr  o^^^^  crude  Should  rely  on  yerticals.    The  oil  from  vertical  retorts  has  a 
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specific  gravity  of  890=;  that  from  horizontal  retorts  varies  from  850  to  860  ,  but 
indeed  has  been  as  low  as  840°.  The  latter  commands  the  best  price  in  the  marKet , 
but  the  former  is  more  cheaply  made  by  the  refiner ;  and  it  is  more  valuable,  lor 
though  there  is  less  burning-oil  and  naphtha,  it  contains  3  per  cent,  more  parattm.  in 
the  Scotch  upright  retort  the  distillation  is  per  ascensum ;  and  the  condensers  are 
simpler  than  those  figured  in  the  drawing ;  indeed,  very  complex  forms  of  condensers 
were  used  in  the  first  stages  of  coal-oil  making;  such  as  worm-tubes,  with  water-tanks 
and  hydraulic  mains  of  various  patterns.  It  is  now  found  that  simple  radiation  is 
a  sufficient  cooling  agent.  . 

Mr.  Young  of  Straiten,  near  Edinburgh,  some  years  ago  introduced  a  very  ettectivo 
retort  resembling  somewhat  in  section  fig.  1605.  But  the  cage  is  represented  by 
a  framework  of  impervious  iron,  round  which  the  waste  gases  are  first  conducted  away 
with  the  other  products  in  this  case  by  distillation  'per  descensum,  but  aftei-wards 
reintroduced  by  a  suitable  opening  play,  assisting  the  small  fire.  Not  only  is  coal 
saved,  an  item  of  importance  even  in  days  of  cheap  fuel,  because  such  shale  Avorks  are 
generally  far  from  coal-pits,  but  more  paraffin  is  obtained.  The  Oakbank  Oil  Com- 
pany, Midcalder,  have  used  these  retorts  with  great  satisfaction. 

The  revolving  retort  is  an  American  invention.  It  is  shown  in  elevation  and 
section  in  figs.  1607,  1608,  1609,  the  lettering  being  the  same  in  the  sections  and  the 
elevation. 

a  a  is  the  body  of  the  retort,  a  cast-iron  cylinder  (wrought-iron  has  also  been 
used)  usually  about  7  feet  diameter  and  7  feet  long.  The  cylinder  turns  on  the 
axles  c  and  d  d  ;  the  latter,  d  d,  is  hollow  and  serves  also  as  the  vapour-outlet  to  the 
condenser  g,  which  has  a  second  or  supplementary  condenser  shown  in  section  at  h, 
connectecf  with  the  first  by  the  swan-neck  i  i  {fig.  1608). 

The  cylinder  or  body  of  the  retort  is  turned  very  slowly  by  means  of  an  endless 
screw,  e,  working  in  a  toothed-wheel,  /  /.  The  charging  door,  k,  is  on  the  opposite 
face  of  the  cylinder.  The  heat  is  communicated  from  the  furnace  by  means  of  an 
arched  flue  which  embraces  the  whole  of  the  cylinder.  To  enlarge  the  retort  the 
door,  k,  is  turned  upwards,  as  shown  in  the  figure ;  to  discharge,  it  is  by  a  half-revolu- 
tion from  this  position  brought  to  the  lower  side. 

The  action  of  these  retorts  will  be  easily  understood.  The  charge  is  continually 
rolled  over,  and  thus  fresh  portions  are  brought  in  direct  contact  with  the  heated 
surface.  By  this  means  a  very  rapid  distillation  is  effected.  In  this  respect  they  are 
most  efficient.  The  objections  to  them  are  their  costliness  in  the  first  place,  and  their 
liability  to  crack,  from  the  unequal  expansion  of  so  large  a  surface  of  metal.  They 
cannot  bo  protected  all  round,  as  ordinary  retorts  are,  by  a  casing  of  fire-bricks,  and 
being  thus  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  fire  are  rapidly  destroyed,  especially  if 
great  care  is  not  taken  to  remove  the  lining  of  carbon-deposit  which  forms  on  the 
inside.  When  ordinary  cannel  is  used,  they  have  to  be  cleaned  out  weekly,  which 
involves  a  serious  loss  of  time  in  cooling  down  and  reheating  all  the  surrounding 
brickwork.    This  difficulty  is  to  a  great  extent  overcome  by  working  lumps  of  hard 
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shalo  witli  the  eaniicl,  which  is  especially  necessary  when  cannel  slack,  for  whinl, 
tlieso  retorts  are  best  adapted,  ]s  used.    Where  the  material  to  be  used  is  liablo  til 
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soften  and  become  at  all  adhesive  when  treated,  these  retorts  are  utterly  useless. 
When  it  forms  a  hard  clinker  coke,  they  may  with  careful  management  be  advan- 
tageously used,  as  tlie  quantity  of  work  done  by  them  is  very  great. 

Another  difficulty  is  presented  by  a  very  friable  material  which  readily  crumbles 
into  dust,  as  such  dust  flies  over  with  the  vapoiu-  and  makes  a  very  dirty  oil. 

Among  the  earlier  efforts  to  improve  the  process  of  distillation  of  coal,  &c.,  was 
the  application  of  superheated  steam.  Several  patents  have  been  secured  for  this,  the 
general  object  being  to  drive  the  heated  vapour  through  a  mass  of  coal  broken  into 
small  pieces,  and  thereby  apply  tlie  heat  directly  to  each  fragment,  thus  completely 
avoiding  tlie  third  source  of  excessive  temperature,  besides  aifording  au  effectual 
means  of  regulating  the  temperature  while  diffusing  it  equally  throughout  the  wholo 
mass. 

This  method,  though  so  admirable  in  theory,  has  failed  in  practice,  after  being  well 
tried  by  Messrs.  Young,  by  Messrs.  Lavender  and  Co.  at  the  Canneline  Oil  Works, 
Flintshire,  and  by  others.  It  is  now,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  altogether  aljaudoued. 
The  difficulties  that  have  led  to  its  abandonment  were  mainly  the  costliness  of  the 
superheating  process,  and  the  great  amount  of  steam  required  to  bo  formed  in  the 
first  place,  and  then  to  be  condensed.  It  must  be  remembered  that  while  the  latent 
heat  of  steam  is  equal  to  about  1000°  Fahr.,  that  of  the  hydrocarbons  primarily  to  be 
distilled  is  not  above  one-tenth  of  this ;  thus  every  pound  of  steam  requires  for  its 
condensation  about  ten  times  the  .amount  of  cooling  surface  which  is  necessarj'  for 
the  condensation  of  a  pound  of  oil-vapour;  and  the  complete  condensation  of  the 
steam  is  necessary,  as  it  obstinately  retains  an  important  quantity  of  oil-vapour 
diffused  through  it. 

The  use  of  heated  gases,  such  as  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  &c.,  in  the  place  of 
steam,  overcomes  this  difficulty ;  but  the  cost  of  preparing  the  gases  renders  their 
application  equally  impracticable  on  the  primary  score  of  economy. 

The  'meerschaum  retort'  is  a  modification  of  the  principle  of  distilling  the  coal  by 
internal  application  of  heat.  This  is  effected  by  moans  of  •ji  largo  chamber  or  kilu, 
rather  than  retort,  constructed  of  fire-brick  and  shaped  like  a  huge  tobacco  pipe- 
bowl,  with  which  an  exhaust-pipo  like  the  stem  of  a  tobacco-pipe  communicites 
with   the   bottom.     This   exhaust-pipe  communicates  with  suitable  condensing 
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chambers.  The  bowl  or  kiln  is  charged  ^-ith  the  cannel  or  ^^^''^.l^'  J^\^^Vs 
Sh  is  laid  a  stratum  of  burning  coke  or  a  mixture  of  coke  ^^^^^^^^f 
Is  this  upper  stratum  is  in  a  state  of  full  combustion  the  exhaustion  commenced 
Jv  m  ans  of  a  steam-jet,  and  the  heated  products  of  combustion  are  clown 
through  the  charge.  That  portion  immediately  below  the  fire  is  of  f  ^be  fet 
aS  upon,  the  action  commencing  with  a  distillation  of  the  most  volatile  products 
Is  heat  increases,  the  more  stlibborn  and  denser  vapours  are  driven  downwards 
through  the  lower  mass,  and  by  their  heat  commence  the  distillation  there,  bub- 
seauently,  the  upper  layer  of  cannel  having  all  its  volatile  constituents  driven  ott, 
becomes  a  coke,  and  at  this  stage  is  so  highly  heated  as  to_  burn  and  give  off  com. 
Eon  products,  viz.  carbonic  oxide,  &c.,  instead  of  distillation  products,  thus  semng 
as  fuel  for  the  cannel  below,  and  so  on  till  the  mass  is  coked  to  the  bottom.  When 
this  is  completed,  the  steam-jet  is  turned  off,  the  exhaustion  ceases,  and  the  charge  is 
drawn  from  below,  a  portion  of  it  being  used  in  its  burning  state  for  starting  a 
neighbouring  kiln,  which  should  always  be  charged  ready  to  commence  working  when 
its  predecessor  has  reached  this  stage.  •,„«,t      ^     ■  .  ^ 

The  size  of  Mr.  Holmes'  meerschaums  is  12  feet  high,  and  8  feet  diameter,  internal 
measurement.    They  are  to  be  charged  to  a  depth  of  10  feet,  and  to  contain  12  tons 

''^Mr  ^Holmes'  attempt  to  introduce  this  retort  in  Wales  proved  disastrous.  In  1866, 
Mc  Beth  patented  an  adaptation  of  the  principle  to  the  ordinary  Scotch  retort  [bpec. 
A  D  1866,  No.  2788].  Very  poor  shales'  were  worked  to  profit ;  but  the  skill  necessary 
to  produce  a  good  product  in  the  daily  working  proved  a  serious  drawback.  Ordinary 
labour  only  is  requisite  for  the  common  retorts.  Messrs.  Young  and  Stephens  have 
patented  a  new  retort  similar  to  one  already  described,  but  doing  without  the  aid  ot 
coal.  Suppose  four  retorts,  similar  in  section  to  fig.  1605,  built  in  a  bench,  but  the 
bottom  of  each  open,  and  having  attached  to  each  a  condensing  apparatus,  at  the  • 
extremity  of  which  is  a  steam-jet.  Each  cylinder  receives  a  charge  of  shale  which  is 
renewed  every  5  hours ;  a  fire  of  coals  is  then  lighted  in  the  furnace,  which  begins 
distillation,  at  the  same  time  igniting  the  lower  layer  of  shale  :  a  portion  of  this  falls 
out  into  the  space  betwixt  the  furnace-wall  and  the  retort  and  acts  instead  of  coal. 
The  condensers  being  now  filled  with  vapours,  the  steam-jet  is  set  in  motion,  and  air 
is  exhausted  from  the  retort,  the  condensible  vapours  become  crude-oil,  and  the  incon- 
deusible  gas  is  returned  to  play  on  the  walls  of  the  shale  cylinders.  The  oil  is  of 
good  specific  gravity  unburnt,  very  rich  in  paraffin,  and  equal  in  yield  to  the  ordinary 
retorts.  No  coal  is  necessary,  except  when  the  distillation  begins  either  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  works  or  after  a  shut-down.  Other  inventors  are  busy  on  the  pro- 
blem, in  making  the  material  giving  the  valuable  paraffin  yield  power  for  its  extrac- 
tion. On  this  solution  mainly  rests  the  possibility  of  our  shale-oil  manufacturers 
competing  successfully  with  the  petroleum  from  the  American  springs  ;  and  also  of  a 
more  extended  use  of  solid  paraffin  for  many  new  processes  in  the  arts.  Tor  the  pro- 
duction of  solid  paraffin,  a  bye-product  in  mineral-oils  when  biu-ning-oil  brought  Is.  6d. 
to  3s.  6d.  per  gallon,  is  now  a  main  source  of  income,  -when  the  former  main  product 
only  brings  Is.  per  gallon  or  less  nett  at  the  works. 

Boghead  and  the  cannels  usually  yield  from  1  to  1'4-  per  cent,  of  paraffin  scales  of 
raw  materials  used ;  Scotch  shales,  in  ordinary  manufacture,  3  to  4  per  cent.  But 
individual  shales  are  known  yielding  a  very  large  percentage  of  this  substance,  which, 
unlike  the  burning-oils,  increases  in  commercial  value.  When  bodies  are  worked  for 
this  alone,  much  of  the  expense  of  an  oil-refinery  -will  be  saved ;  and  the  resulting 
oils  in  their  manufacture  may  be  sold  almost  at  the  price  of  waste  substances. 

Paraffin  refiners  receive  supplies  of  their  raw  material  from  other  natural  sources. 
Peat-tar  often  contains  a  large  percentage,  but  the  resulting  paraffin  is  very  soft. 
Ozokerite  and  neft-oil,  derived  from  the  Caspian  Sea  and  Hungary,  now  command 
high  prices  as  sources  of  paraffin  scales.  Neft-oil  is  said  to  give  68  per  cent,  of  dis- 
tillate, consisting  of  60  per  cent,  of  crude  paraffin  and  8  per  cent,  of  oil.  The 
Galician  ozokerite  gives  by  distillation  some  24  per  cent,  of  paraffin,  and  45  per  cent, 
of  oil. 

The  refining  of  the  liquid  portion  of  the  crude  oils  is  still  conducted  in  the  manner 
described.  (See  Shai.k  and  Mineral  Oils.)  A  great  many  patents  have  been  secured, 
a  large  proportion  of  tliem  evidently  based  upon  the  theory  that  the  refining  of  these 
oils  is  simply  a  process  of  oxidation  analogous  to  that  of  tlie  bleaching  of  vegetable 
colours.  Some  degree  of  oxidation  undoubtedly  does  take  place  in  tlie  course  of  the 
refining  process,  but  this  is  far  from  boing  the  whole  action.  The  sulphuric  acid 
appears  to  act  chiefly  as  a  carbonising  agent,  and  by  heterogeneous  adhesion  to  the 
carlwnaceous  or  pitchy  colouring-matters  which  it  carries  down  with  it  in  the  form  of 
'acid-tar.'  The  theory  of  the  action  is,  however,  by  no  means  fully  understood.  It 
still  offers  a  most  interesting  field  for  a  thorough  investigation. 
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Among  the  nmny  proceBseB  patented  may  bo  named  tlio  ubo  of  hypochlorite, 
hme  tho  upphcation  ot  chlorine  gas  to  the  vapours  of  the  oils,  of  nalLient  ch  rri,?« 
to  tho  liquid  oil  by  tile  decomposition  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  ciiloride  of 
with  black  oxido  of  manganese,  tho  use  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  other  chroimib-? 
J^ent  ^"'l'  of  the  permanganates,  and  almost  every  known  oxidiiiig 

_  The  sulphuric-add  treatment  is  tho  only  method  which  has  been  found  commi^r 
eially  successful.  The  proportion  of  acid  required  depends  upon  the  oil,  and  must  h. 
determined  by  experiment.  Generally  speaking,  the  heavier  oils  require  more  acid 
than  the  lighter ;  but  even  this  rule  is  subject  to  special  exceptions. 

Many  forms  of  agitators  have  been  adopted,  from  simple  tubs  with  a  paddle  to  verv 
complex  devices  worked  by  steam-power;  the  problem,  however,  is  merely  to  keen  a 
heay  liquid— sulphuric  acid— stirred  up  amidst  a  lighter  one— the  crude,  or 'once 
run  oil.  A  cast-iron  vessel,  fitted  with  paddles  working  on  an  axle  similar  to  a 
common  churn,  is  the  apparatus  generally  used.  Upright  cylindrical  vessel  with 
an  Archimedean  screw  working  vertically  to  raise  the  acid  from  tho  bottom'  have 
been  used,  but  not  extensively.  ' 

In  some  refineries  the  crude  oil  is  treated  with  the  acid  and  alkali,  but  more  com- 
monly it  is  '  once  run,'  as  already  described. 

In  all  the  stages  of  distillation  for  the  refinery  the  use  of  superheated  or  dry  steam 
is  found  very  advantageous,  not  as  the  primary  source  of  heat,  but  as  an  auxiliary 
In  accordance  with  the  well-established  law  of  diffusion  of  gases,  the  vapour  from  the 
boiling  oil  will  diffuse  much  more  readily  into  an  atmosphere  of  steam  than  into 
one  of  its  own  vapour ;  and  thus  the  superheated,  or  simply  the  dry  steam,  enables 
the  distillation  to  be  conducted  at  a  lower  temperature  than  would  be  necessary 
without  it,  which  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  not  merely  as  regards 
the  quantity  of  work  done  with  given  fuel,  but  also  as  affecting  the  quality  of  the 
oil  produced. 

The  form  of  still  most  commonly  used  is  shown  in  fy.  1610,  usually  of  a  capacity 
of  1,000  to  2,000  gallons.    Much  difference  of  opinion  prevails  among  refiners  as 
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regards  the  merits  of  cast  or  wrought  iron.  Many  serious  conflagrations  have  lately 
occurred  from  the  sudden  cracking  of  cast-iron  stills,  which  have  led  to  a  much  more 
extensive  use  of  wrought  iron  than  formerly. 

It  is  a  common  practice  in  the  first  running  of  crude  oil  to  use  a  wrought-iron  still, 
or  still  of  cast  iron  with  bottom  outlet-pipe,  like  that  in  fg.  1610,  for  the  first  part 
of  the  process,  until  the  heavier  products  begin  to  run  over ;  then  to  run  out  the 
residue  from  this  still  into  a  small  round  bottom  still,  without  bottom  outlet,  and  then 
'  coke  down,'  that  is,  carry  on  the  distillation  to  dryness.  By  this  means  tho  most 
dangerous  stage  is  carried  on  in  the  smaller  still,  which  is  far  less  liable  to  rupture. 
Wrought-iron  stills  cannot  well  be  used  for  coking  down,  the  great  heat  required 
destroying  tho  rivets. 

In  tho  refining  of  the  solid  paraffin  considerable  progress  has  been  made. 

In  the  first  place,  the  crude  oil  is  distilled  over  to  dryness,  '  coked  down,'  as  already 
described.  The  heavy  oil  obtained  from  the  latter  stages  of  distillation  is  found  to 
contain  largo  quantities  of  bright  crystalline  scales  of  solid  paraffin  in  suspension. 
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P^affiu  is  crysbiUised  from  the  first  distillation  in  ^  = 'J^^^L^V' ^^^^ 

flagged'  f^-o"^  the  second  distillation.  In  the  crude  o:l.  the  Ptdjy  ,o°s^^^^^^^^^  se  m 
to  cling  to  the  paraffin  pai-ticles  and  hold  them  back  from  ^^^ystal  isa  on  ^  J<^t 
Soy  form  an  amorphousVeasy  mass  Avhen  the  light  oil  ^^^y  .^^^  J:";^;}. 
the  cmle.  This  grease,  however,  when  distilled  gives  over  a  ^^^h  liibncating  oii  ot 
brown  colour,  with  the  paraffin  crystals  in  such  a  state  of  free  ^uBpens  on 
fi  they  are  readily  separated  at  a  low  temperature.  This  f  P^^^'^^^  .  J^^^^ 
rTaraffin  scale'  is  effected  by  'bagging'  and  pressing.  The  bagging  is  "mplyj 
CdonTn  canvas  bags,  wMch  are'usually  filled  and  tied  up  then  heaped  togcthel^ 
or  thrown  into  perforated  boxes  till  the  greater  portion  of  the  oil  fi  ters  out.  The 
contents  of  the  bags  are  then  submitted  to  a  gradually-increasing  hydraulic  pres- 
sSxe  till  the  utmost  possible  degree  of  dryness  is  obtained  in  the  cake  of  crystai- 

^""Thrquantity  of  solid  paraffin  thus  obtained  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
temperature  at  which  these  operations  are  conducted,  as  the  oil  is  a  solvent  to  the 
naraffin,  and  the  quantity  it  is  capable  of  dissolving  rapidly  increases  as  the  tempera- 
fare  rises.  In  small  works  this  separation  of  paraffin  is  only  conducted  in  cool 
weather ;  in  larger  works,  refrigerating-machines  are  used  .  «.  ,  ,  , 

The  purification  of  the  brown  paraffin  scale  thus  obtained  is  now  effected  by 
the  simple  process  of  dissolving  it  in  a  hot  solution  of  the  most  volatile  paraffin 

''^The  scale  having  been  dissolved  in  about  an  equal  weight  of  spii-it,  the  solu- 
tion is  set  to  cool  in  suitable  vessels.  As  it  cools,  the  solid  paraffin  recrystallises, 
in  the  course  of  which  action  it  rejects  the  impurities  associated  with  it,  giving 
up  its  brown  colour  and  the  liquid  solvent.  The  cooled  mixture  of  crystal  and 
spirit  is  again  submitted  to  pressure,  whereby  the  spirit  is  separated,  and  the 
crystals,  now  of  a  cream  colour,  are  again  dissolved  m  colourless  spirit,  and  the 
same  treatment  repeated.  A  third  treatment  is  usually  necessary  to  obtain  per- 
fect purification,  when  beautiful  crystals  of  exquisite  snowy  whiteness  are  obtained, 
presenting  the  most  perfect  contrast  imaginable  to  the  coal  from  which  they  are 

derived.  „     .  .    ,  ^-     j  • 

The  chief  drawback  to  this  process  is  the  waste  of  spirit  by  evaporation  during 
the  cooling  and  pressing  processes.  By  careful  and  intelligent  managenient  this 
waste  may  be  materially  reduced.  The  refuse  spirit,  which  has_  received  the 
colouring-matter  and  other  impurities  from  the  brown  scale,  is  easily  refined  by 
simple  distillation,  and  may  be  used  again  and  again.  The  brown  refuse  left  in 
the  still  may  be  treated  afresh  as  crude  paraffin  scale,  as  there  always  remains 
a  portion  of  paraffin  in  it  which  continued  in  solution  when  the_  rest  crystallised 
out.  This,  however,  is  of  inferior  quality,  having  a  lower  melting-point,  and  is 
usually  sold  in  a  semi-refined  state  for  making  common  candles,  burning  in  miners' 
lamps,  &c. 

In  order  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  the  spirit,  which  if  left  behind,  lowers  the 
fusing-point,  besides  giving  its  odour  to  the  paraffin,  the  scales  are  fused  and  heated 
to  about  240°  Fahr. ;  care  being  taken  to  go  no  higher  than  this,  as  at  260°  the 
paraffin  acquires  a  yellow  colour  similar  to  that  of  bees' -wax.  It  is  therefore  neces- 
sary that  the  spirit  should  be  freely  and  fully  volatile  at  or  below  240°,  and  that  all 
the  heavy  oil  should  be  separated  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  process.  This  fused 
paraffin  is  run  into  moulds,  and  sold  in  cakes  as  '  paraffin  wax,'  which  is  now  be- ' 
coming  the  great  staple  material  for  the  manufacture  of  the  better  class  of  candles. 
Every  year  the  price  of  these  candles  has  come  down  lower  and  lower,  in  consequence 
of  the  increased  production  by  improved  methods. 

Paraffin  as  washed  at  these  various  stages  is  now  used  in  candle-making  according 
to  the  value  of  the  manufactured  material  wanted. 

Whiteness,  freedom  from  smell,  and  a  high  melting-point,  are  the  commercial  tests 
upon  which  the  value  of  paraffin  depends. 

The  importance  of  the  latter  may  easily  be  understood  when  we  consider  that  the 
melting-point  of  the  best  paraffin  is  but  125°  Fahr.,  while  inferior  qualities  are  much 
lower.  Paraffin,  like  wax,  resin,  and  such  substances,  softens  at  many  degrees 
below  its  melting-point ;  hence  candles  made  of  an  inferior  paraffin  are  liable  to 
bend  over  into  strange  shapes  in  a  heated  ball-room,  or  in  a  hot  climate.  This  was 
very  vexatiously  and  absurdly  exemplified  at  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian in  Mexico,  when  at  one  of  the  festivals  all  the  beautiful  '  spermaceti '  candles, 
ordered  expressly  from  England,  and  numbering  several  thousands,  though  bril- 
liantly successful  at  first,  gradually  softened  as  the  throng  increased,  and  finally 
bowed  over  altogether,  flaring  hideously,  and  guttering  in  streams  upon  the  dresses  of 
the  visitors. 

Price's  Candle  Company,  Limited,  have  adopted  a  new  patented  method  of  paraffin 
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refining  with  mucli  advantage,  the  cost  of  working  being  very  much  less,  and  the  yield  of 
white  paraffin  notably  larger  than  formerly.  As  no  spirits  are  used,  a  loss  of  aljout  1  cwt 
of  thoni  ior  every  ton  of  finished  paraffin  is  avoided.  As  redistillation  of  the  expressed 
oils  also  ceases,  no  loss  occurs  in  this  way  of  solid  paraffin  in  solution.  Much 
more  safety  also  accompanies  the  operations  of  the  factory.  The  rationale  of  the 
process  consists  in  subjecting  the  paraffin,  after  being  previously  washed  with  sul- 
phuric  acid  and  soda,  to  hot  pressure  and  filtration  at  the  same  time.  The  foUowine 
details  of  two  experiments  on  the  commercial  scale  show  the  working  of  the  mo- 
cess : —  ^ 

In  the  first  experiment,  good  average  scale  was  first  boiled,  and  blocked  into  a  cake 
winch,  on  being  cold-pressed,  yielded  lubricating-oil  and  pressed  cake  ;  which,  after 
being  again  boiled  and  blocked,  was  subjected  to  the  new  method,  giving  a  hard 
paraffin,  which,  after  treatment  with  acid,  alkali,  and  ivory-black,  yielded  finished 
paraffin  equal  to  that  made  with  the  ordinary  process,  and  having  a  melting-point 
of  129°.  . 

There  was  taken  of  the  scale  200  cwts.  1  qr.  26  lbs.,  which  gave:— 


_,  .  cwts.  qrs.  lbs.    per  cent. 

Finished  paraffin   131    1  27  =  65-68 

Soft  paraffin,  &c.,  of  the  value  of  -^ths  of  original 

scale  .       ,       .    35    0  12  17-51 

Dark  rough  oil   17    2    5  8-75 

91-84 

Loss,  including  paraffin  left  in  ivory-black    .      .    16    1  10      8-16  loss. 


200    1  26  100-00 


In  the  second  experiment,  scale  of  a  low  melting-point  was  treated  as  above ;  only 
submitted  twice  to  the  special  process.  A  paraffin  with  a  melting-point  at  130°  re- 
sulted : — 

Of  the  scale  taken — 69  cwts.  26  lbs. — there  remained— 

cwts.  qrs.  lbs.   per  cent. 

White  paraffin   39    3  27  =  57-83 

Soft  paraffin,  &c.,  valued  at  fths  of  original  scale  .  18  1  27  26-74 
Kough  dark  oil   6    3    0  9-76 


94-33 


69    0  26       5-67  loss. 
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This  process  must  be  of  immense  service  in  extracting  solid  paraffin  for  its  own  sake 
from  minerals  in  places  where  mineral  spirits  are  not  a  drug,  as  in  our  own  mineral- 
oil  factories. 

Paraffin  is  mixed  with  5  to  15  per  cent,  of  stearine  when  moulded  into  candles ; 
and  to  do  this  thoroughly  well  the  moulds  must  be  kept  for  at  least  an  hour  in  a  bath 
*of  hot  water,  at  a  temperature  of  about  190°  Fahr.  The  mixed  stearic  acid  facilitates 
the  colouring  of  paraffin  candles. 

The  following  particulars  of  the  paraffin  trade  in  Scotland,  derived  from  an 
authentic  source,  cannot  be  without  interest: — 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  statistics  of  the  yield  of  burning-oil,  lubricating  oil,  and  the 
other  products  derived  from  shale  in  the  process  of  oil-making.  Naturally  enough, 
one  manufacturer  does  not  care  to  let  another  know  the  particulars  of  his  production. 
Hence,  at  best,  nothing  more  than  an  estimate  can  be  arrived  at ;  but  this  coming 
from  a  source  which  may  be  relied  upon,  will  give  a  tolerably  fair  idea  of  the  extent 
of  this  important  trade.  It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  800,000  tons  of  shale  are 
annually  put  into  the  retorts  at  the  various  Scotch  oil  works.  The  probable  yield  of 
crude  oil  from  this  source  is  reckoned  at  25,000,000  gallons.  To  obtain  this  result, 
and  also  for  the  distillation  of  the  crude,  a  great  amount  of  fuel— say  500,000  tons- 
must  be  used.  The  principal  product  from  the  crude  is,  of  course,  burning-oil,  of 
which  from  300,000  to  350,000  barrels  may  be  taken  as  the  annual  yield.  Some 
of  this  is  sent  to  the  Continent,  but  the  bulk  is  consumed  in  this  coimtry.  Then  we 
have  of  lubricating-oil,  the  demand  for  which  appears  to  bo  increasing  every  da.y,  say 
9,800  tons.  Also  paraffin  wax.  of  which  the  bulk  is  made  into  beautiful  semi-trans- 
parent candles,  and  the  commonest  of  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lucifer- matches, 
eay  5,800  tons.     To  these  figures  we  may  add  some  2,300  tons  of  sulphate  of 
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ccouuted  for  S  temporary  causes,  such  as  strikes  among  the  workmen  and  miners, 
the  high  prices  of  coa" 
PARAGTTAT  TEA. 


tiou. 

is  ace  . 

'"pARaIVIt  TBa!  The  leaves  of  the  Ilex  Paraguaiensis,  which  are  used  as 
tea  in  Brazil.  They  appear,  like  tea,  to  contain  some  tkeine,  with  resin,  tannic  acid, 
oil  and  albumen.    Paraguay  tea  is  known  also  as  Maie. 

PARA  NUTS.    The  Brazil  nut,  which  see.  ^    ,    ^,  .  ,   •  r 

PARCHMENT.  (Parchemin,  Fr. ;  Pergament,  Ger.)  This  writing  material 
has  been  known  since  the  earliest  times,  but  is  now  made  in  a  very  superior  manner 
0  what  it  was  anciently,  as  we  may  judge  by  inspection  of  the  old  vellum  and  parch- 
ment manuscripts.  The  art  of  making  parchment  consists  in  certain  manipulaUons 
necessary  to  prepare  the  skins  of  animals  of  such  thinness,  flexibility  and  firmness, 
as  may  be  required  for  the  different  uses  to  which  this  substance  is  applied.  Though 
the  skins  of  all  animals  might  be  converted  into  writing  materials,  only  tliose  of  the 
sheep  or  the  she-goat  are  used  for  parchment ;  those  of  calves,  kids,  and  dead-born 
lambs  for  vellum;  those  of  the  he-goat,  she-goat,  and  wolves  for  drum-heads ;  and 
those  of  the  ass  for  battledores.  All  these  skins  are  prepared  m  the  same  way,  with 
slight  variations,  which  need  no  particular  detail. 

They  are  first  of  all  prepared  by  the  leather-dresser.  After  they  are  taken  out  oi 
the  lime-pit,  shaved,  and  well  washed,  they  must  be  set  to  dry  m  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  their  puckering,  and  to  render  them  easily  worked.  The  small  manufac- 
turers make  use  of  hoops  for  this  purpose,  but  the  greater  employ  a  herse  or  stout 
wooden  frame.  This  is  formed  of  two  uprights  and  two  cross-bars  solidly  joined 
too'ether  by  tenons  and  mortises,  so  as  to  form  a  strong  piece  of  carpentry  which  is 
to%e  fixed  up  against  a  wall.  These  four  bars  are  perforated  all  over  with  a  series 
of  holes,  of  such  dimensions  as  to  receive  slightly-tapered  box-wood  pins,  truly 
turned,  or  even  iron  bolts.  Each  of  these  pins  is  transpierced  with  a  hole  like  the 
pin  of  a  violin,  by  means  of  which  the  strings  employed  in  stretching  the  skin  may  be 
tightened.  Above  the  lierse,  a  shelf  is  placed,  for  receiving  the  tools  which  the  work- 
man needs  to  have  always  at  hand.  In  order  to  stretch  the  skin  upon  the  frame, 
larger  or  smaller  skewers  are  employed,  according  as  a  greater  or  smaller  piece  of  it 
is  to  be  laid  hold  of.  Six  holes  are  made  in  a  straight  line  to  receive  the  larger,  and 
four  to  receive  the  smaller  skewers  or  pins.  These  small  slits  are  made  with  a  tool 
like  a  carpenter's  chisel,  and  of  the  exact  size  to  admit  the  skewer.  The  string  round 
the  skewer  is  affixed  to  one  of  the  bolts  in  the  frame,  which  are  tui'ned  round  by 
means  of  a  key,  like  that  by  which  pianos  and  harps  are  tuned.  The  skewer  is 
threaded  through  the  skin  in  a  state  of  tension. 

Everything  being  thus  prepared,  and  the  skin  being  well  softened,  the  workman 
stretches  it  powerfully  by  means  of  the  skewers ;  he  attaches  the  cords  to  the  skewers, 
and  fixes  their  ends  to  the  iron  pegs  or  pins.  He  then  stretches  the  skin,  first  with 
his  hand  applied  to  the  pins,  and  afterwards  with  the  key.  Great  care  must  be  taken 
that  no  wrinkles  are  formed.  The  skin  is  usually  stretched  more  in  length  than  in 
breadth,  from  the  custom  of  the  trade ;  though  extension  in  breadth  would  be  prefer- 
able, in  order  to  reduce  the  thickness  of  the  part  opposite  the  backbone. 

The  workman  now  takes  the  fieshing  tool  represented  under  Currying.  It  is  a 
semi-circular  double-edged  knife,  made  fast  in  a  double  wooden  handle.  Other  forms 
of  the  fleshing-knife  edge  are  also  used.  They  are  sharpened  by  a  steel.  The  work- 
man seizes  the  tool  in  his  two  hands,  so  as  to  place  the  edge  perpendicularly  to  the 
skin,  and  pressing  it  carefully  from  above  downwards,  removes  the  fleshy  excrescences, 
and  lays  them  aside  for  making  glue.  He  now  turns  round  the  herse  upon  the  wall, 
in  order  to  get  access  to  the  outside  of  the  skin,  and  to  scrape  it  with  the  tool  inverted, 
so  as  to  run  no  risk  of  cutting  the  epidermis.  Ha  thus  removes  any  adliering  filth, 
and  squeezes  out  some  water.  The  skin  must  next  be  ground.  Eor  this  purpose  it 
is  sprinkled  upon  the  fleshy  side  with  sifted  chalk  or  slaked  lime,  and  then  rubbed  in 
all  directions  with  a  piece  of  pumice-stone,  4  or  5  inches  in  area,  previously  flattened 
upon  a  sandstone.  The  lime  soon  gets  moist  from  the  water  contained  in  the  skin. 
The  pumice-stone  is  then  rubbed  over  the  other  side  of  the  skin,  but  without  chalk  or 
lime.  This  operation  is  necessary  only  for  the  best  parchment  or  vellum.  The  skin 
is  now  allowed  to  dry  upon  the  frame ;  being  carefully  protected  from  sunshine,  and 
from  frost.  In  the  arid  weather  of  summer,  a  moist  cloth  needs  to  be  applied  to  it  from 
time  to  time,  to  prevent  its  drying  too  suddenly ;  immediately  after  which  the  skewers 
require  to  be  tightened. 
When  it  is  perfectly  dry,  the  -white  colour  is  to  be  removed  by  rubbing  it  with  the 
Vol.111.    ^        '  LL 
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•woolly  sido  of  a  lambskin.  But  groat  cai-o  must  bo  taken  not  to  fray  the  surface  -  a 
circumstance  of  -wbieh  some  manufacturers  are  so  mucli  afraid,  as  not  to  use  either 
chalk  or  lime  in  tho  polishing.  Should  any  grease  bo  detected  upon  it,  it  must  be  re- 
moved by  stooping  it  in  a  lime-pit  for  ten  days,  then  stretching  it  anew  upon  the 
herse,  after  which  it  is  trausforrod  to  tho  sc7-aper. 

This  workman  employs  licro  an  edgo  tool  of  tho  same  shape  as  the  fleshing-knife 
but  larger  and  sharper.  Ho  mounts  tho  skin  upon  a  frame  like  the  Iiersc  above 
described  ;  but  ho  extends  it  merely  with  cords,  without  skewers  or  pins,  and  supports 
it  generally  upon  a  pioco  of  raw  calfskin,  strongly  stretched.  The  tail  of  tho  slua 
being  placed  towards  tlie  bottom  of  tho  frame,  tho  workman  first  pares  off,  with  a 
sharp  knife,  any  considerable  roughnesses,  and  then  scrapes  tho  outside  surface 
obliquely  downwards  Avith  tho  proper  tools,  till  it  becomes  perfectly  smooth:  the 
fleshy  sido  needs  no  such  operation ;  and  indeed,  were  both  sides  scraped,  the  skin 
would  be  apt  to  become  too  thin,  the  only  object  of  the  scraper  being  to  equalise  its 
thickness.  Whatever  irregularities  remain,  may  be  removed  with  a  piece  of  the  finest 
pumice-stone,  well  flattened  beforehand  upon  a  fine  sandstone.  This  process  is  per- 
formed by  laying  the  rough  parchment  upon  an  oblong  plank  of  wood,  in  the  form  of 
a  stool ;  the  plank  being  covered  with  a  piece  of  soft  parchment  stuffed  with  wool,  to 
form  an  elastic  cushion  for  tho  grinding  operation.  It  is  merely  the  outside  surface 
that  requires  to  be  pumiced.  The  celebrated  Strasburg  vellum  is  prepared  with 
remarkably  fine  pumice-stones. 

K  any  small  holes  happen  to  be  made  in  the  parchment,  they  must  be  neatly 
patched,  by  cutting  their  edges  thin,  and  pasting  on  small  pieces  with  gum-water. 

Parchment  is  coloured  green  only.  The  following  is  the  process.  In  500  parts  of 
rain-water,  boil  8  of  cream  of  tartar  and  30  of  crystallised  verdigris ;  when  this  solu- 
tion is  cold,  pour  into  it  4  parts  of  nitric  acid.  Moisten  the  parchment  with  a  brush, 
and  then  apply  the  above  liquid  evenly  over  its  surface.  Lastly,  the  necessary  lustre 
may  be  given  with  white-of-eggs,  or  mucilage  of  gum  arabic. 

PARCHMSSJT,  VEGETiiSI.X:,  or  PARCKMEia-T  PAPESl.  Vegetable 
parchment  is  made  from  unsized  paper,  of  which  ordinary  blotting-paper  is  an 
example,  and  is  well  adapted  for  the  process.  This  is  manufactured  from  rags  of 
linen  and  cotton,  thoroughly  torn  to  pieces  in  the  pulping  machine,  and  it  is  found 
that  long-fibred  paper  is  not  so  good  for  tho  production  of  vegetable  parchment  as 
that  which  is  more  thoroughly  pulped.  The  structure  of  the  waterleaf  may  be 
regarded  as  an  interlacement  of  vegetable  fibres  in  every  direction,  simply  held 
together  by  contact,  and  consequently  offering  a  vast  extension  of  surface  and  minute 
cavities  to  favour  capillary  action. 

To  make  vegetable  parchment,  the  waterleaf  or  blotting-paper  is  dipped  in  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  when  the  change  takes  place,  and  though  nothing  appears  to  be 
added  or  subtracted,  the  waterleaf  loses  all  its  previous  properties  and  becomes 
vegetable  parchment. 

This  very  remarkable  transformation  is,  however,  a  most  delicate  chemical  pro- 
cess. Tho  strength  of  tho  acid  must  be  regulated  to  the  greatest  nicety,  for  if  on  the 
one  hand  it  is  too  dilute,  the  fibre  of  the  paper  is  converted  into  a  soluble  substance, 
probably  dextrine,  and  its  paper-like  properties  are  destroyed.  If,  however,  the  acid 
be  too  strong,  it  also  destroys  the  paper  and  renders  it  useless. 

For  the  most  perfect  result,  the  sulphuric  acid  and  -water  should  bo  at  ordinary 
temperatures  in  the  proportion  of  about  two  volumes  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  one  volume 
of  water,  and  if  the  paper  bre  simply  damped  before  immersion,  tho  strength  of  the 
acid  is  altered  at  these  spots,  and  the  part  so  acted  upon  is  destroyed. 

To  make  vegetable  parchment,  the  waterleaf  is  dipped  into  the  sulphuric  acid 
exactly  diluted  to  the  desired  strength,  when  in  the  course  of  a  few  seconds  the  paper 
will  be  observed  to  have  undergone  a  manifest  change,  by  which  time  the  trans- 
formation is  effected  in  all  its  essential  points.  Tho  acid  has  then  done  its  work,  and 
is  to  be  thoroughly  removed  from  tho  paper,  first,  by  repeated  washings  in  water, 
and  subsequently  by  the  uso  of  very  dilute  ammonia  to  neutralise  any  faint  trace  of 
acid  whicli  escapes  the  washing  in  water.  All  minute  traces  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
loft  by  tho  former  process  are  removed  as  far  as  possible  by  furtlier  washings,  and  lu 
certain  cases  the  infinitesimal  trace  of  ammonia  may  be  removed  by  lime  or  baryta. 

The  action  and  intent  of  these  several  processes  are  to  render  the  vegetable  parch- 
ment perfectly  free  from  any  acid  or  salt,  and  the  object  is  thoroughly  obtained  m  the 

largo  way.  j  •  j  ■^  -i 

When  the  paper  has  undergone  its  metamorphosis,  it  is  simply  dried,  when  it  be- 
comes vegetable  parchment,  differing  from  blotting-paper,  and  possessing  peculiarities 
which  separate  it  from  every  other  known  material.  Tho  surfaces  of  the  paper  ap- 
pear to  liave  undergone  a  complete  change  of  structure  and  composition.  All  the 
cavities  of  the  waterleaf  are  closed,  and  the  siu-face  is  solidified  to  such  an  extent, 
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that  if  a  portion  of  vegetable  parchment  be  heated  over  a  flame,  blisters  will  occur 
from  pent-up  steam,  wliich  are  involved  in  the  centre  of  the  paper,  and  even  lu 
the  agrial  state  the  vapour  cannot  pass  either  surface.  The  material  of  the  meta- 
morphosed surfaces  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  unalterable  and  unchangeable  o± 
all  known  organic  substances,  and  requires  a  distinctive  name  to  indicate  its  indi- 

^'From^i)r.  Hofmann's  report  on  this  remarkable  substance  we  extract  the  following 

'Tjn^accordance  with  your  request,  I  have  carefully  examined  the  new  material 
called  vegetable  parchment,  or  parchment-paper,  which  you  have  submitted  to  me 
for  experiment;  and  I  now  beg  to  communicate  to  you  the  results  at  which  I  have 

arrived,  .     .  ,  .  n 

'I  may  here  state  that  the  article  m  question  is  by  no  means  new  to  me.  I  became 
acquainted  with  this  remarkable  production  very  soon  after  Mr.W.  E.  Gaino  had  made 
known  his  results ;  and  I  have  now  specimens  before  me  which  came  into  my  posses- 
sion as  early  as  1854. 

'The  substance  submitted  to  me  for  examination  exhibits  in  most  of  its  properties 
so  close  an  analogy  with  animal  membrane,  that  the  name  adopted  for  the  new 
material  seems  fully  justified.  In  its  appearance,  vegetable  parchment  greatly  re- 
sembles animal  parchment :  the  same  peculiar  tint,  the  same  degree  of  translucency, 
the  same  transition  from  the  fibrous  to  the  horn-like  condition.  Vegetable,  like 
animal,  parchment  possesses  a  high  degree  of  cohesion,  bearing  frequently-repeated 
bending  and  rebending,  without  showing  any  tendency  to  break  in  the  folds ;  like  the 
latter  it  is  highly  hygroscopic,  acquiring  by  the  absorption  of  moisture  _  increased 
flexibility  and  toughness.  Immersed  in  water,  vegetable  parchment  exhibits  all  the 
characters  of  animal  membrane,  becoming  soft  and  slippery  by  the  action  of  water, 
without,  however,  losing  in  any  way  its  strength.  Water  does  not  percolate  through 
vegetable  parchment,  although  it  slowly  traverses  this  substance  like  animal  mem- 
brane by  endosmotic  action. 

'  In  converting  unsized  paper  into  vegetable  parchment,  or  parchment-paper,  by 
the  process  recommended  by  Mr.  Gaine — viz.  by  immersion  for  a  few  seconds  in  oil  of 
vitriol  diluted  with  half  its  volume  of  water — I  was  struck  by  the  observation  how 
narrow  are  the  limits  of  dilution  between  which  the  experiment  is  attended  with 
success.  By  using  an  acid  containing  a  trifle  more  of  water  than  the  proportion  indi- 
cated, the  resulting  parchment  is  exceedingly  imperfect ;  whilst  too  concentrated  an 
acid  either  dissolves  or  chars  the  paper.  Time,  also,  and  temperature  are  very  impor- 
tant elements  in  the  successful  execution  of  the  process.  If  the  acid-bath  be  only 
slightly  warmer  than  the  common  temperatiu'e,  60°  Fahr.  (15"5°  Cent.) — such  as  may 
happen  when  the  mixture  of  acid  and  water  has  not  been  allowed  sufi&ciently  to  cool — 
the  effect  is  very  considerably  modified.  Nor  do  the  relations  usually  observed  be- 
tween time,  temperature,  and  concentration,  appear  to  obtain  with  reference  to  this 
process ;  for  an  acid  of  inferior  strength,  when  heated  above  the  common  tempera- 
ture, or  allowed  to  act  for  a  longer  time,  entirely  fails  to  produce  the  desired  result. 
Altogether,  the  transformation  of  ordinary  paper  into  vegetable  parchment  is  an 
operation  of  considerable  delicacy,  requiring  a  great  deal  of  practice  ;  in  fact,  it  was 
not  until  repeated  failures  had  pointed  out  to  me  the  several  conditions  involved  in 
this  reaction,  that  I  succeeded  in  producing  papers  in  any  way  similar  to  those  which 
you  have  submitted  to  me  for  experiment. 

'  It  is  obvious  that  the  transformation,  under  the  influence  of  sulphuric  acid,  of 
paper  into  vegetable  parchment,  is  altogether  different  from  the  changes  which  vege- 
table fibre  suffers  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid;  the  cellulose  receiving,  during  its 
transition  into  pyroxylin  and  gun-cotton,  the  elements  of  hyponitric  acid  in  exchange 
for  hydrogen,  whereby  its  weight  is  raised,  in  some  cases  by  40,  in  others  by  as 
much  as  60  per  cent.  As  the  nitro-compounds  thus  produced  differ  so  essentially 
in  composition  from  the  original  cellulose,  wo  are  not  surprised  to  find  them  also  en- 
dowed with  properties  altogether  different ;  such  as  increased  combustibility,  change 
of  electrical  condition,  altered  deportment  with  solvents,  &c.,  whilst  vegetable  parch- 
ment, being  the  result  of  a  molecular  transposition  only,  in  which  the  paper  has 
lost  nothing  and  gained  nothing,  retains  all  the  leading  characters  of  vegetable  fibre, 
exhibiting  only  certain  modifications  which  confer  additional  value  upon  the  original 
substance. 

'  The  nature  of  the  reaction  which  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  vegetable  parch- 
ment having  been  satisfactorily  established,  it  became  a  matter  of  importance  to 
ascertain  whether  the  processes  used  for  the  mechanical  removal  of  sulphuric  acid 
from  the  paper  had  been  sufficient  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  valuable  properties  acquired  by  paper,  by  its  conversion  into  vegetable  parch- 
ment, can  be  permanently  secured  only  by  the  entire  absence  or  perfect  ueutrali- 
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eation  of  tho  agont  which  produced  them.  The  presence  of  even  traces  of  fru 
sulphuric  acid  iu  tho  paper  would  rapidly  loosen  its  texture,  the  paper  would  gradu- 
ally fall  to  pieces,  anil  one  of  the  most  important  applications  which  suggest  them- 
Bolvos,  ■s\i.  tho  use  of  vegetable  parchment  in  the  place  of  animal  parchment  for  legal 
documents,  would  thus  at  onco  bo  lost.  The  paper  was  found  to  be  entirely  free  from 
this  acid. 

'  The  absence  of  free  sulphuric  acid  in  the  parchment-paper  was,  moreover,  ei-tab- 
lished  by  direct  experiment.  The  most  delicate  test-papers,  left  for  hours  in  contact 
•with  moistened  vegetable  parchment,  did  not  exhibit  the  slightest  change  of  colour.' 

PARIAJO'.    See  Pottery. 

PARIS  BXUE.   A  bright  blue  obtained  by  heating  aniline  with  chloride  of  tin. 

See  Aniline. 

PARIS  RED.    A  fine  iron  rouge  employed  for  polishing. 

PARKSINE.  A  preparation  so  called  from  the  inventor,  Mr.  Parks  of  Bir- 
mingham, was  exhibited  at  tho  International  Exhibition  of  1862.  It  was  made 
by  incorporating  castor  oil,  collodion  (gun-cotton  dissolved  in  ether),  and  wood- 
spirit.  The  mixture  gradually  solidifies,  and  eventually  becomes  a  hard  mass. 
While  in  the  pasty  condition  it  was  moulded  into  a  great  variety  of  forms.  It  has 
not,  however,  taken  its  place  as  a  manufacture.    See  Oxidised  Oils. 

PARQT7ETRV,  Parquetage.  Inlaid  flooring.  In  most  cases  thin  veneers  are  cut 
into  geometric  forms,  and  cemented  to  the  planks  which  are  to  form  the  floors.  Lately 
the  Messrs.  Arrowsmith  have  introduced  their  '  solid  parquetry,'  in  which  the  wood 
is  cut  of  the  required  thickness,  and  ingeniously  joined  together  in  geometric  patterns. 
See  Buhl  ;  1'Iaequetey  ;  Eeisnek. 

PARTIITG.    See  Gold  and  Silver,  Eefining  of.  . 

PARTRXDCrE-WOOD.  The  wood  of  several  trees  appears  to  be  imported 
under  this  name.  It  is  principally  used  for  walking-  canes,  and  for  umbrella-  and 
parasol-sticks. 

PARVOItXIVE.  A  volatile  nitryle  base  found  in  the  naphtha  from  the  Dorset 
Shale.  It  is  isomeric  with  cumidine.  It  is  the  highest  known  member  of  the  pyridine 
series. 

PASTED  is  the  French  name  of  coloured  crayons.  Also  a  dye-stuff,  allied  to 
Indigo. 

PASTES,  or  Factitious  Gems.  {Pierres  precieicses  artificielles,  Pr. ;  Glaspasten, 
Ger.)    See  Gems,  Abtificiax. 

PASTIIilE  is  the  English  name  of  small  cones  made  of  gum-benzoin,  with 
powder  of  cinnamon  and  other  aromatics,  which  are  burned  as  incense,  to  diffuse 
a  grateful  odour,  and  conceal  unpleasant  smells  in  apartments.  Pastille  is  the  French 
name  of  certain  aromatic  sugared  confections ;  called  also  tablettes.    See  Pehftjmeey. 

PATCHOUIiY.  Pachupai  or  Patscha-pat.  The  herb,  Pogostemon  PatchoJtli, 
which  is,  on  account  of  its  pungent  odour,  used  in  perfumerj'.  It  is  a  herb-like 
plant,  growing  very  much  like  sage,  indigenous  to  Northern  India  ;  it  is  also  found 
in  China. 

The  plant  grows  readily  in  the  hothouses  in  England ;  specimens  are  to  be  found 
at  Kew  and  other  gardens.  The  leaves  have  long  been  in  use  as  a  perfume,  and  pre- 
ventive of  moth.  India-shawls  used  to  be  packed  with  patchouly,  on  account  of  its 
being  inimical  to  vermin,  and  so  efficacious  in  preserving  them  during  a  long  voyage ; 
it  was  thus  patchouly  was  first  introduced  into  Europe. 

When  the  patchouly-plant  is  distilled  it  yields  a  dense  essential  oil,  to  which  it 
owes  its  odour ;  this  dissolved  in  alcohol,  in  the  proportion  of  2  ounces  to  1  gallon 
of  spirit,  forms  the  'essence  of  patchouly'  of  the  shops.  The  essential  oil  of  pat- 
chouly is  one  of  the  least,  volatile  of  any  known ;  hence  it  is  one  of  the  most 
persistent  of  perfumes  from  plants.  Under  the  ordinary  conditions,  the  essential  oil 
of  patchouly  is  a  fluid,  and  will  not  congeal,  except  by  an  excessively  low  tempera- 
ture ;  but  if  the  plant  be  distilled  after  it  has  been  gathered  several  years,  more  than 
half  the  product  will  assume  a  crystallisable  form,  far  less  fragrant  than  the  newer 
fluid  essential  oil,  and  would  probably  bo  quite  odourless  if  repeatedly  crystallised 

from  alcohol.  i.     •  ii 

The  crystals  of  patchouly  are  rhombic-formed,  with  pyramidal  summits ;  chemically 
they  resemble  camphor  in  composition.  When  the  fluid  essential  oil  of  patchouly  is 
submitted  to  fractional  distillation,  there  comes  at  the  highest  temperature  a  peculiar 
blue  body,  termed  by  Piesse  azulevc,  resembling  the  blue  in  the  essential  oil  of  wild 
camomile;  it  requires,  however,  further  examination.    See  Perfumery. 

PATENT  YEI.I.OW.  An  oxychloride  of  lead;  called  also  Turners  lellow 
and  Montpelier  Yellow.    See  Cassell  Yello-w.  . 

PATXSTA.  The  green  coating— carbonate  of  oxide  of  copper— wliich  covers  .in- 
dent bronzes  and  copper  medals.    True  patina  is  an  arugo,  or  verdigris,  produced  by 
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the  long-continued  action  of  carbonic  acid  on  the  metal  buried  in  *e  soil.    It  isjeiy 
corainouiy  imitated  by  fraudulent  dealers.    Patina,  or  Patella,  ^as  also  the  name  of 
a  bowl  made  of  either  metal  or  earthenware— i^atrAo^i.  r^rfinared 
PAtri.  VERONESE  CREEir.    An  artist's  colour ;  a  pecubarly-prepared 

"''JbaCh/T  Cornish  miner's  term,  given  to  chlorite  and  chloritic  rocks.  A 
meachy  lode  is  a  mineral  vein  containing  this  substance,  generaUy  of  a  biiusJi-green 
colour,  and  rather  soft.    See  Chlorite.  „  ■  .  iir.^;t  ;a 

PeAcK-WOOB,  or  Nicaragua,  and  sometimes  termed  Saint  Martha  Wooa,  is 
inferior  to  the  other  two  named  ;  but  is  much  used  in  the  dyehouse,  and,  for  many 
shades  of  red,  is  preferred,  although  the  colouring-matter  is  not  so  great.  It  gives  a 
bri"-ht  dye.  The  means  of  testing  the  quality  of  these  woods  by  the  dyer  is  similar  to 
that  described  for  logwood,  with  the  same  recommendations  and  precautions.— iVapter 

""pEACOClC-COPPER  ORB.  An  iridescent  copper  pyrites,  produced  by  a 
partial  decomposition  of  the  yellow  ore.  The  boys  and  girls  employed  m  the  mines 
produce  this  condition  artificially  by  putting  the  ordinary  copper  pyrites  into  warm 
water  holding  sulphate  of  copper  in  solution;  and  sell  the  beautifully-coloured  spe- 
cimens to  strangers.  A  more  effective  way  of  producing  this  peacock  copper  is  to 
take  a  lump  of  yellow  copper-ore  {copper  pyrites),  and,  having  hound  a  piece  of 
copper  wire  around  it,  to  connect  the  other  end  of  the  wire  with  a  plate  of  copper. 
If  this  arrangement  be  made  in  a  vessel  divided  by  a  porous  partition,  having  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  on  the  side  in  which  the  copper  ore  is  placed,  and  salt 
and  water  on  the  other  side,  the  change  goes  on  rapidly,  and  the  result  is  exceedingly 
permanent. 

FEARIiASR.   Commercial  carbonate  of  potash.    See  Potash. 
PEARIt  BARXiEY'.    See  Barley. 

PEARXiS  {Perles,  Fr. ;  Perlen,  Ger.)  are  the  productions  of  certain  shellfish,  such 
as  the  pearl-oyster.  These  mollusca  are  subject  to  a  kind  of  disease  caused  by  the  in- 
troduction of  foreign  bodies  within  their  shells.  In  this  case  their  pearly  secretion, 
instead  of  being  spread  in  layers  upon  the  inside  of  their  habitation,  is  accumulated 
round  these  particles  in  concentric  layers.  Pearl  consists  of  carbonate  of  lime,  inter- 
stratified  with  animal  membrane. 

The  oysters  whose  shells  are  richest  in  mother-of-pearl  are  most  productive  of 
these  highly-prized  spherical  concretions.  The  most  valuable  pearl-fisheries  -are  on ' 
the  coast  of  Ceylon,  and  at  Olmutz  in  the  Persian  Gulf ;  and  their  finest  specimens 
are  more  highly  prized  in  the  East  than  diamonds,  but  in  Europe  they  are  liable  to 
be  rated  very  differently,  according  to  the  caprice  of  fashion.  When  the  pearls  are 
large,  truly  spherical,  reflecting  and  decomposing  the  light  with  vivacity,  they  are 
much  admired.  But  one  of  the  causes  which  renders  their  value  fluctuating,  is  the 
occasional  loss  of  their  peculiar  lustre,  without  our  being  able  to  assign  a  satisfactory 
reason  for  it. 

Tlie  following  letter  on  the  Ceylon  pearl-fishery,  recently  written  by  E.  W.  H. 
Holdsworth,  is  of  interest: — 

'  Skates  are  no  new  enemy  to  the  pearl-oyster.  It  is  an  old  idea  among  the  divers 
that  the  several  failures  of  the  fishery  have  been  due  to  the  depredations  of  these 
fishes,  and  the  subject  was  one  of  those  to  which  my  attention  was  specially  directed 
when  I  was  sent  out  by  the  Government  in  1865  to  enquire  into  the  causes  of  the 
failure  in  the  previous  year.  Skates  naturally  feed  on  shell-fish,  and  they  are  pro- 
vided with  teeth  which  enable  them  easily  to  crush  the  pearl-oyster,  many  of  the 
broken  pieces  of  shell  being  rejected,  while  other  parts  are  swallowed  with  the  oyster 
itself.  But  skates  have  no  means  of  extracting  the  fish  and  leaving  the  shells  unin- 
jured. In  1864,  when  the  Ceylon  Government  expected  to  obtain  from  the  pearl- 
banks  a  revenue  of  60,000^.,  the  principal  bed  was  found  covered  with  empty  shells,  a 
large  portion  of  them  with  the  valves  united  at  the  hinge,  and  otherwise  uninjured. 
This  was  precisely  the  appearance  which  the  oysters  would  have  presented  had  they 
died  a  natural  death,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  official  reports.  There  were  a  few  living 
oysters,  and,  in  addition,  a  considerable  number  of  broken  shells.  These  last  were 
dodbtless  the  work  of  the  skates. 

Pearl-oysters  attain  their  full  superficial  growth  in  about  four  years,  but  the  shell 
thickens  for  two  years  more,  and  it  is  during  this  period  the  pearls  rapidly  increase 
in  size.  After  about  six  years,  the  animal  dies,  the  shell  opens,  and  the  contents 
disappear.  It  is,  of  course,  desirable  to  leave  the  oysters  on  the  banks  as  long  as 
possible  in  order  to  obtain  large  p«arls,  but  there  is  the  danger  of  leaving  them  too 
long  and  losing  them  altogether.  That  is  what  occurred  in  1864.  I  obtained  ample 
evidence  to  satisfy  me  that  the  oysters  should  have  been  fished  in  1863,  for,  .according 
to  official  reports,  they  were  beginning  to  die  off  in  February  of  that  year,  and  then, 
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there  was  no  cspocial  foai-  of  skates  Tlieso  fishes,  however,  wore  abundant  in  the 
follow.ng  year ;  bu  as  I  have  said,  there  was  the  strongest  evidence  in  the  unbroken 
shells  that  most  of  the  oysters  had  died  a  natural  deatli  '"'oJien 

'  The  banks,  or  bods,  as  they  might  more  properly  bo  called,  are  in  from  7  to  0 
fathoms  water,  and  almost  out  of  sight  of  land.  They  are  exposed  during  grea  part 
of  tlie  year  to  s  rong  and  often  irregular  currents,  which  sweep  the  bottom,  and  ffom 
which  no  protection  can  be  given ;  and  the  weather  is  generally  so  bad  that  a  reguS 
inspection  of  the  banks  of  a  fishery  can  only  be  carried  on  during  the  month  of 
Skates  are  indigenous  to  the  Ceylon  seas,  and  they  obviously  cannot  be  kept  aw.iv 
from  the  banks  if  they  choose  to  go  there ;  but  I  lieard  nothing  after  the  inspection  il 
iViarch  last  of  the  army  of  monsters  your  correspondent  speaks  of:  and  lean  onlv 
conclude  that  a  short  examination  was  made  at  the  end  of  October,  of  which  I  have 
yet  had  no  account.  I  hope,  for  tlie  sake  of  the  colony,  that  matters  are  not  so  bad 
as  stated,  for  skates  are  undoubtedly  capable  of  doing  a  vast  deal  of  mischief  even  if 
they  do  not  devour  all  the  oysters.' 

Pea,rls  of  considerable  beauty  are  found  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Alexander  M.  Cockburn 
thus  descnbes  them : — 

'  The  beauty  of  lustre  and  form,  and  the  fine  opaque  colour  of  the  Scottish  pearl 
attract  more  attention  now  than  formerly.  The  late  Prince  Consort  ordered  a  neck- 
lace to  be  made  of  pearls  of  a  certain  size,  which  took  more  than  twentv  vears  to 
complete. 

'  The  fishing  for  these  pearls  is  now  a  regular  trade.  Fine  and  large  specimens 
of  pearls  are  found  in  the  rivers  Teith,  Forth,  Dee,  Don,  Earn,  Tay,  Tweed,  and  the 
nvers  of  Eoss  and  Sutherlandshires.  Country  people  often  bring  these  treasures  to 
town,  and  sell  them  for  prices  varying  from  a  few  shillings  up  to  251.  Scottish  pearls 
are  easily  known  from  the  fine  Oriental  pearls  :  they  are  of  a  diflferent  shade  of  colour. 
Pearls  about  the  size  of  a  pea  bring  as  much  as  151.  to  251. ;  very  large  and  fine  ones 
from  30^,  to  90^._  The  trade  in  these  has  increased  very  much  within  the  last  few  years. 
A  very  fine  specimen  of  Scottish  pearl,  mounted  in  gold,  was  sent  from  Edinburgh  to 
the  late  Dublin  Exhibition,  the  value  of  which  was  500^. ;  it  was  set  in  enamel  and 
gold  as  a  tiara  for  a  lady's  head-dress.' 

PEARXiS,  ARTIFICIAI..  These  are  small  globules,  or  pear-shaped  spheroids 
of  thin  glass,  perforated  with  two  opposite  holes,  through  which  they  are  strung,  and 
mounted  into  necklaces,  &c.,  like  real  pearl  ornaments.  They  must  not  only  be 
white  and  brilliant,  but  exhibit  the  iridescent  reflections  of  mother-of-pearl.  The 
liquor  employed  to  imitate  the  pearly  lustre  is  called  the  essence  of  the  East  {essence 
d'orient),  which  is  prepared  by  throwing  into  water  of.  ammonia  the  brilliant  scales, 
or  rather  the  lamella,  separated  by  washing  and  friction,  of  the  scales  of  a  small 
river-fish,  the  bleak,  called  in  French  ahlette.  These  scales,  digested  in  ammonia, 
having  acquired  a  degree  of  softness  and  flexibility  which  allow  of  their  application  to 
the  inner  surface  of  the  glass  globules,  they  are  introduced  by  suction  of  the  liquor 
containing  them  in  suspension.  The  ammonia  is  volatilised  in  the  act  of  drying  the 
globules.  See  Beckmann's  '  History  of  Inventions'  for  an  interesting  account  of  this 
manufacture. 

It  is  said  that  some  manufacturers  employ  ammonia  merely  to  prevent  the  altera- 
tion of  the  scales  ;  that  when  they  wish  to  make  use  of  them,  they  suspend  them  in  a 
well-clarified  solution  of  isinglass,  then  pour  a  drop  of  the  mixture  into  each  bead, 
and  spread  it  round  the  inner  surface.  It  is  doubtful  whether  by  this  metliod  tlie 
same  lustre  and  play  of  colours  can  be  obtained  as  by  the  former.  It  seems,  more- 
over, to  be  of  importance  for  the  success  of  the  imitation  that  the  globules  be  formed 
of  a  bluish,  opalescent,  very  thin  glass,  containing  but  little  potash  and  oxide  of  lead. 
In  every  manufactory  of  artificial  pearls  there  must  be  some  workmen  possessed  of 
great  experience  and  dexterity.  The  French  greatly  excel  in  this  ingenious  branch  of 
industry. 

These  false  pearls  were  invented,  in  the  time  of  Catherine  de  Medicis,  by  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Jacquin.  The  manufacture  of  pearls  is  principally  carried  on  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine  in  France.  There  arc  also  manufactories  in  Germany  and 
Italy,  but  to  a  small  extent.  In  Germany,  or  rather  Saxony,  a  cheap  but  inferior 
quality  is  manufactured.  The  globe  of  glass  forming  the  pearl  in  inferior  ones,  being 
very  thin,  and  coated  with  wax,  they  break  on  the  slightest  pressure.  They  are 
known  by  the  name  of  German  fish-pearls.  Italy  also  manufactures  pearls  by  a 
method  borrowed  from  the  Chinese :  they  ai-e  known  under  the  name  of  Koman  pearls, 
and  are  a  very  good  imitation  of  natural  ones ;  they  have  on  their  outside  a  coating  of 
the  nacreous  liquid.  The  Chinese  pearls  are  made  of  a  kind  of  gum,  and  are  covered 
likewise  with  the  same  liquid. 

In  the  year  1834  a  French  artisan  discovered  an  opaline  glass  of  a  nacreous  or 
pearly  colour,  very  hea^'y  and  fusible,  which  gave  to  the  beads  the  diflerent  weights 
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and  varied  forms  foimd  amongst  real  pearls.    Gum  instead  of  TO  js  ^ow  us«d 
to  fill  them,  by  ^hich  they  attain  a  high  degree  of  transparency,  '-^.^^.f^^f^^^^^Y 
appearance  has  been  lately  obviated  by  the  use  of  the  vapour  of  l^i^^^^^^"^, 
This  acts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deaden  the  surface,  and  remove  its  otherwise  glaring 

^""riie  material  out  of  Tvhich  these  beads  are  formed  is  small  glass  tubing,  like  that 
-nrith  vhich  thermometers  are  made.  The  tubes  for  the  bright-red  pearls  consist  ol 
two  layers  of  glass,  a  white  opaque  one  internally,  and  a  red  one  externally ;  drawn 
from  a  ball  of  white  enamel,  coated  in  the  Bohemian  method  with  ruby-coloured  glass, 
either  by  dipping  the  white  ball  into  a  pot  of  red  glass,  and  thus  coating  it,  or  by  in- 
troducing the  ball  of  the  former  into  a  cylinder  of  the  latter  glass,  and  then  cementing 
them  so  soundly  together  as  to  prevent  their  separation  in  the  subsequent  pearl  pro- 
cesses. These  tubes  are  drawn,  in  a  gallery  of  the  glasshouse,  to  100  paces  in 
length,  and  cut  into  pieces  about  a  foot  long.  These  are  afterwards  subdivided  into 
cylindric  portions,  of  equal  length  and  diameter,  preparatory  to  giving  them  the 
spheroidal  form.  From  60  to  80  together  are  laid  horizontally  in  a  row  upon  a 
sharp  edge,  and  then  cut  quickly  and  dexterously  at  once  by  drawing  a  knife  over 
them.  The  broken  fragments  are  separated  from  the  regular  pieces  by  a  sieve. 
These  cylinder  portions  are  rounded  into  the  pearl  shape  by  softening  them  by  a  suit- 
able heat,  and  stirring  them  all  the  time.  To  prevent  them  from  sticking  together, 
a  mixture  of  gypsum  and  plumbago,  or  of  ground  clay  and  charcoal,  is  thrown  in 
among  them.  loii  • 

Figs.  1611  and  1612  represent  an  apparatus  for  rounding  the  beads :  fig.  1611  is 
a  front  view  of  the  whole;  1612  is  a  section  through  the  middle  of  the  former 
figure,  in  the  course  of  its  operation.  The  brick  furnace,  strengthened  with  iron  bands, 
2,  3,  6,  7,  8,  has  in  its  interior  (see  fig.  1612)  a  nearly  egg-shaped  space,  b,  provided 
•with  the  following  openings :  beneath  is  the  fire-hearth,  c,  with  a  roimd  mouth,  and 


opposite  are  the  smoke  fiue  and  chimney,  d  ;  in  the  slanting  front  of  the  furnace  is 
■A  large  opening,  e,  fig,  1611.  Eenoath  are  two  smaller  oblong  rectangular  orifices, 
F,  G,  which  extend  somewhat  obliquely  into  the  laboratory,  n.  h  serves  for  introducing 
the  wood  into  the  fireplace.  All  these  four  openings  are,  as  shown  in  fig.  1612, 
secured  from  injury  by  iron  mouth-pieces.  The  wood  is  burned  upon  an  iron  or 
clay  bottom  piece,  r.  A  semi-circular  cover,  n,  closes  during  the  operation,  the 
large  opening  e,  which  at  other  times  remains  open.  By  means  of  a  hook,  m,  and  a 
chain,  which  rests  upon  a  hollow  arch,  /«,  the  cover  n  is  connected  with  tlie  front 
end  of  the  long  iron  lever  k,  r'.  A  prop  supports  at  once  the  turning  axis  of  this 
lever  and  the  catch  h,  c ;  the  weight  q  draws  the  arm  k  down,  and  thereby  holds 
up  K :  E  therefore  remains  open.    By  rods  on  tho  back  wall,  t  t,  tho  hook  i,  in 
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which  K'  rests,  procoods  from  /.    When  n'  is  raised,  n  sinks.    The  catch  r  h  n«f 
^vith  US  front  tooth  into  a  slanting  notch  upon  the'  upper  edge  o?  T^in^ZuZ 
by  the  action  of  the  springe,  whereby  the  opening,  E,  is  shut.  ".spontaneously 


Tlio  small  door  n  pisos  again  with  the  front  arm  of  the  lever  by  the  operation 
the  weight  Q,  of  Itself  as  soon  as  the  catch  is  released  by  pressure  upon  c  ^  °^ 
a  ho  most  important  part  of  the  whole  apparatus  is  the  drum,  k,  for  the  recentinn 
and  rounding  of  the  bits  of  glass.    It  may  bo  made  of  strong  coppe  /or  of  hSS 


or  cast  iron,  quite  open  above,  and 
pierced  at  the  bottom  with  a  square 
hole,  into  which  the  lower  end  of 
the  long  rod,  t,  is  exactly  fitted,  and 
secured  in  its  place  by  a  screwed 
collector  nut.  The  blunt  point  x 
{fig.l&\\)  rests  during  the  work- 
ing in  a  conical  iron  step  of  the 
laboratory,  j?(7.  1612.  On  the  mouth 
of  the  drum,  k,  a  strong  iron  ring 
is  fixed,  having  a  bar  across  its 
diameter,  with  a  square  hole  in  its 
middle  point,  fitted  and  secured  by 
a  pin  to  the  rod  t,  and  turned  by  its 
rotation.  The  vessel  k,  and  its  axle 
t,  are  laid  in  a  slanting  direction ; 
the  axle  rests  in  the  upper  ring  z,  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  rod  I,  of  which 
the  other  end  is  hung  to  the  hook 
n,  upon  the  mantel-beam,  n.  On 
the  upper  end  of  t,  the  handle,  s,  is 
fixed  for  turning  round  continuously 
the  vessel  k  while  the  fire  is  burn- 
ing in  the  furnace,  the  fuel  being 
put  not  only  in  its  bottom  chamber, 
but  also  into  the  holes  f,  g  {fig. 
1611).  The  firewood  is  made  very 
dry  before  being  used,  by  piling  it 
in  logs  upon  the  iron  bars  9,  10,  11;  under  the  mantel-piece,  as  shown  in  fiqs. 
1611,  1612.  ^ 

After  the  operation  is  finished,  and  the  cover  n  is  removed,  the  drum  is  emptied 
of  its  contents,  as  follows : — Upon  the  axle  t,  there  is,  towards  k,  a  projection  at  u. 
Alongside  the  furnace  {jig.  1611)  there  is  a  crane,  m,  that  turns  upon  the  step,  s, 
on  the  ground.  The  upper  pivot  turns  in  a  hole  of  the  mantel-beam,  n.  Upon  the 
horizontal  arm,  w,  of  the  crane  there  is  a  hook,  y,  and  a  ring,  q,  in  which  the  iron 
rod  p  is  moveable  in  all  directions.  When  the  drum  is  to  be  removed  from  the 
furnace,  the  crane,  with  its  arm  "w,  must  be  turned  inwards ;  the  under  hook  of  the 
rod  p  is  to  be  hung  in  the  projecting  piece  u,  and  the  rod  I  is  lifted  entirely  out. 
After  this,  by  means  of  the  crane,  the  drum  can  be  drawn,  with  its  rod  t,  out  of  the 
furnace ;  and,  through  the  mobility  of  the  crane  and  its  parts  -p,  q,  any  desired  position 
can  be  given  to  the  drum.  Fig.  1611  shows  how  the  workman  can  with  his  hand 
applied  to  s'  depress  the  axle  t,  and  thereby  raise  the  drum,  k,  so  high  that  it  will 
empty  itself  into  the  pot  l,  placed  beneath.  When  left  to  itself,  the  drum  on  the 
contrary  hangs  nearly  upright  upon  the  crane  by  means  of  the  rod  p,  and  may 
therefore  be  easily  filled  again  in  this  position.  The  manner  of  bringing  it  into 
the  proper  position  in  the  furnace,  by  means  of  the  crane  and  the  rod  I,  is  obvious 
from  fig.  1612. 

The  now  well-rounded  beads  are  separated  from  the  pulverulent  substance  ■with 
■which  they  were  mixed  by  careful  agitation  in  sieves ;  and  they  are  polished  and 
finally  cleaned  by  a^,ntation  in  canvas  bags.    See  Ablette, 

PE  ARIi  BUTTOirs.  Pearl-button  making  is  thus  practised  :  the  blanks  are  cut 
out  of  the  shell  by  means  of  a  small  revolving  steel  tube,  the  edge  of  which  is  toothed 
as  a  saw,  after  which  they  are  flattened  or  reduced  in  thickness  by  splitting,  which 
is  aided  by  the  laminar  structure  of  the  shell.  At  this  stage,  being  held  in  a  spring 
chuck,  they  are  finished  on  both  sides  by  means'  of  a  small  tool :  the  drilling  is 
effected  by  the  revolution  of  a  sharp  steel  instrument,  which  acts  with  great  rapidity. 
Ornamental  cuttings  are  produced  by  means  of  small  reA'olving  cutters,  and  the  final 
brilliant  polish  is  given  by  the  friction  of  rotten-stone  and  soft  soap  upon  a  revolving 
bench. 

PEARI.  SPAR.    A  name  commonly  applied  to  crystallised  dolomite  exhibiting 
curved  faces. 
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PEARI.  WHITE  or  PBARI.  POWBER  is  a  Bub-nitrate  of  bismuth.  See 
^PeIt  AKB  TURr.  Accumulations  of  vegetable  matter  "^^^  J^^f  ^J^^^^,';?; 
^^S^^L.  of  succulent  vegetation,  ^^^^^^^  ^l^t^f^l^ 

Sueture  and  condition  of  -oody  fibre  -  jeH  ^^--^  ^^^^e        f  f^.^^^  ^,,,rial 

grasses,  mjxea  /  .    ,    f  carbon,  the  proportions  amounting  to  from  50  to 

stances  consist  to  ,^  P^^f  ^^^^^^J^i^^ye'Jter  in  ligSte  than  in  tiirf.  On  the  other  hand. 
60- per  cent.,  and  ^^""g  g^^ej'^^^y  ^^^^^^^^^^  very  much  greater  in  turf  than  in  lignite. 
?h?;^prof  S°  oS^^^^^^^^^^^^         recor  Jng,  but  is  generally  sufficiently 

^Ts  - 1-^-^-  --^^g'  nr\ifZ: 

AS  a  very  ^^^f  °  "1.  ,  1  and  important  practical  condition  of  this  substance 

rjnte  b'e^Ml lus^^^^^^^^^^  --t'^-    ™^  7^"^^ 

MlowTnc.  account  of  its  origin,  abstracted  from  the  '  Bog  Keport '  of  Mr.  Nimmo 
He  savs  refS^^^^^  8^=^^^^  has  produced  a  kind  of 

mddir^revent  n|  the  escape  of  waters  of  floods  or  springs,  and  vrhen  muddy  pools 
Cv  thrSen  ?orn  ed,  that  aquatic  plants  have  gradually  crept  in  from  the  borders 
SIL  pTol  to^ards  th  ir  deep^entre."^  Mud  accumulated  round  their  roots  and  stalk 
and  a  sCgy^emi-fluid  was  thus  formed,  ^ell  fitted  for  the  growth  of  ^0^^,  which 
now  esSdallv  appeared  ;  Sphagmm  began  to  luxiuriate ;  this  absorbing  a  large  quantity 
of  3  and  S^^^^^      to  sh?ot  out  new  plants  above,  while  the  old  were  decaying, 
^SanTcompressing  into  a  solid  substance  below,  gradually  replaced  the  water  by 
a  S  of  vegetLle  matter.    In  this  manner  the  marsh  might      filled  up  jhde  t^^^^ 
central  or  moister  portion,  continuing  to  excite  a  more  rapid  growth  of  the  moss,  ifc 
Scl  be  gradualb^aised  above  the'  edges,  until  the  whole  surface  had  attained  an 
Sevation  sufficient  to  discharge  the  surface-water  by  existing  channels  of  draina^^^ 
and  calculated  by  its  slope  to  facilitate  their  passage,  when  a  linut  would  be-  in  some 
degree,  set  to  its  further  increase.    Springs  existing  under  the  bog,  or  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity,  might  indeed  still  favour  its  growth,  though  m  a  decreasing  ratio :  and 
here,  if  the  water  proceeding  from  them  were  so  obstructed  as  to  accumulate  at  its 
base  and  to  keep  it  in  a  rotten  fluid  state,  the  surface  of  the  bog  might  be  ultimately 
so  raised,  and  its  continuity  below  so  totally  destroyed,  as  to  cause  it  to  flow  over  the 
retaining  obstacle  and  flood  the  adjacent  country.    In  mountain  districts  the  progress 
of  the  phenomenon  is  similar.    Pools,  indeed,  cannot  in  so  many  instances  bo  tormed, 
the  steep  slopes  facilitating  drainage,  but  the  clouds  and  mists  resting  on  the  summits 
and  sides  of  mountains,  amply  supply  their  surface  with  moisture,  which  comes,  too, 
in  the  most  favourable  form  for  vegetation,  not  in  a  sudden  torrent,  out  unceasingly 
and  gently,  drop  by  drop.    The  extent  of  such  bogs  is  also  affected  by  the  nature  ot 
the  rocks  below  them.    On  quartz  they  are  shallow  and  small ;  on  any  rock  yielding 
bv  its  decomposition  a  clayey  coating  they  are  considerable  ;  the  thickness  of  the  bog, 
for  example,  in  Knocklaid  in  the  county  of  Antrim  (which  is  168  feet  high),  being 
nearly  12  feet.    The  summit-bogs  of  high  mountains  are  distinguishable  from  those 
of  lower  levels  by  the  total  absence  of  large  trees. 

As  turf  includes  a  mass  of  plants  in  different  stages  of  decomposition,  its  aspect  and 
constitution  vary  very  much.  Near  the  surface  it  is  light  coloured,  spongy,  and 
contains  the  vegetable-matter  but  little  altered ;  deeper,  it  is  brown,  denser,  and  more 
decomposed ;  and,  finally,  at  the  base  of  the  greater  bogs,  some  of  which  present  a 
depth  of  40  feet,  the  mass  of  turf  assumes  the  black  colour,  and  nearly  the  density,  of 
coal,  to  which  also  it  approximates  very  much  in  chemical  composition.  The  amount 
of  ash  contained  in  turf  is  also  variable,  and  appears  to  increase  in  proportion  as  we 
descend.  Thus,  in  the  section  of  a  bog,  40  feet  deep,  at  Tunahoe,  those  portions  near 
the  surface  contained  1|  per  cent,  of  ashes,  the  centre  portions  ^  per  cent.,  whilst 
the  lowest  four  feet  of  turf  contained  19  per  cent,  of  ashes.  In  the  superficial  layers 
it  may  also  be  remarked,  that  the  composition  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  wood, 
the  succulent  material  being  lost ;  and  in  the  lower  we  find  the  change  still  more 
complete.  Notwithstanding  these  extreme  variations,  we  may  yet  establish  the  ordi- 
nary constitution  of  turf,  and  with  certainty  enough  for  practical  use ;  and,  on  the 
average  specimens  of  turf  selected  from  various  localities,  the  following  results  have 
been  obtained : — 

The  calorific,  power  of  dry  turf  is  about  half  that  of  coal ;  it  yields,  wlien  ignited 
with  oxide  of  lead,  about  14  times  its  weight  of  lead.  This  power  is,  however,  im- 
monsoly  diminished  in  ordinary  use  by  the  water  which  is  allowed  to  remain  in  its  texture, 
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and  wkch  the  Bpongy  character  of  its  mass  renders  it  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of 
Ihero  ,sno  lung  .vhidirequ,ros  more  rittontion  than  the  collection  and  prep- iatinn 
of  tnrf ;  indeed,  for  practical  purposes,  this  valuable  fuel  is  absolutely  6,tSas  S« 
now  prepared  in  Ireland.  It  is  cut  in  a  wet  season  of  the  year  •  wlJlst  drvint  t 
exposed  to  he  weather:  it  hence  in  reality  is  not  dried  at^-i  l  '  It  v3L?^ 
find  the  turt  of  commerce  containing  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  M'ato  akhouS  ^ 
hen  feels  dry  to  the  hand.  Jiut  let  us  examine  what  affects  thrcal'ojfic  Sei 
1  lb.  of  pure  dry  turf  will  evaporate  G  lbs.  of  water ;  now,  in  1  lb.  of  tiirf  as  iCllv 
lound  there  are  ^  lb.  of  dry  turf,  and  x  lb.  of  water.  The  f  lircSn  on  y  rvaS 
4  J  lbs.  ot  water;  but  out  of  this  it  must  first  evaporate  tlfe  i  lb.  conSnedTn  t 
m.iss  and  hence  the  water  boiled  away  by  .such  turf  is  reduced  to  4^  1^  Tl  e 
here  30  per  cent,  a  proportion  which  makes  all  the  difference  between  a  good  fuel  and 
one  almost  unfit  for  use.  When  turf -is  dried  in  the  air  under  cover  it^  still  retains 
one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  water,  which  reduces  its  calorific  power  12  per  cent  l  ib  of 
such  turf  evaporating  5^  lbs.  of  water.  This  eflfect  is  sufficient,  howef  er,  f!r  th  L t 
majori  yof  objects;  the  further  desiccation  is  too  expensive  and  too  trolesoS  o 
06  used,  except  in  special  cases. 

•f  characteristic  fault  of  turf  as  a  fuel  is  its  want  of  density,  which  renders 
Ltf  '^"^'^^"trate,  within  a  limited  space,  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  for 

Srn?it7''T?°°f-  ^^^^"S  turf  is,  indeed,  just  the  opposite  to^n- 

thracite.  The  turf  yields  a  vast  body  of  volatile  inflammable  ingredients,  which 
pass  into  the  flues  and  chimney,  and  thus  distribute  the  heat  of  combustion  over 
a  great  space,  whilst  in  no  one  point  is  the  heat  intense.  Hence,  for  all  flaming 
fires  turf  is  applicable ;  there  is,  however,  as  some  experiments  made  on  Dartmoor 
show,_some_  liability  to  that  burning  away  of  the  metal  which  may  arise  from  the 
local  intensity  of  coke.  If  it  be  required,  it  is  quite  possible  to  obtain  a  very  intense 
heat  with  turf. 

The  removal  of  the  porosity  and  elasticity  of  turf,  so  that  it  may  assume  the 
solidity  of  coal,  has  been  the  object  of  many  who  have  proposed  mechanical  and  other 
processes  for  the  purpose.  It  has  been  found  that  the  elasticity  of  the  turf-fibre  pre- 
sents great  obstacles  to  compression,  and  the  black  turf,  which  is  not  fibrous,  is  of 
itself  sufficiently  dense. 

JSIot  merely  may  we  utilise  turf  in  its  natural  condition,  or  compressed  or  impreg- 
nated with  pitchy  matter,  but  we  may  carbonise  it,  as  we  do  wood,  and  prepare  turf- 
charcoal,  the  properties  of  which  it  is  important  to  establish  :— 

By  heating  turf  in  closed  vessels  loss  is  avoided,  but  this  process  is  expensive, 
and  there  is  no  compensation  in  the  distilled  liquors,  which  do  not  contain  acetic 
acid  in  any  quantity.  The  tar  is  often  small  in  proportion ;  hence  the  charcoal  is 
the  only  valuable  product.  Its  quantity  varies  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  dry  turf. 
Tlie  products  of  the  distillation  of  1,1.57  lbs.  of  turf  were  found  by  Blavier  to  be 
charcoal,  474  lbs.,  or  41  per  cent. ;  watery  liquid,  226  lbs.,  or  19-3  per  cent. ;  gaseous 
matter,_  460  lbs.,  or  39  per  cent. ;  and  tar,  7  lbs.,  or  6  per  cent. ;  but  the  proportion 
of  tar  is  variable,  sometimes  reaching  24-5  per  cent,  when  the  turf  is  coked  in  close 
vessels. 

The  economical  carbonisation  of  turf  is  best  carried  on  in  heaps,  in  the  same 
manner^  as  that  of  wood.  The  sods  must  be  regularly  arranged,  and  laid  as  close 
a«  possible;  they  are  the  better  for  being  large,  15  inches  long,  by  6  broad,  and 
6  deep.  The  heaps,  built  hemispherlcally,  should  be  smaller  in  size  than  the  heaps 
of  wood  usually  are.  In  general,  6,000  or  6,000  large  sods  may  go  to  the  heap, 
which  will  thus  contain  1,600  cubic  feet.  The  mass  must  be  allowed  to  heap  more 
than  is  necessary  for  wood ;  and  the  process  requires  to  be  very  carefully  attended 
to,  from  the  extreme  combustibility  of  the  charcoal.  The  quantity  of  charcoal  ob- 
tained in  this  mode  of  carbonisation  is,  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of 
dry  turf. 

Por  many  industrial  uses  the  charcoal  so  prepared  is  too  light,  as,  generally 
speaking,  it  is  only  with  fuel  of  considerable  density  tliat  the  most  intense  heat 
can  bo  produced,  but  by  coking  compressed  tm-f,  it  has  already  been  shown  that 
the  resulting  charcoal  may  attain  a  density  of  1*040,  wliich  is  far  superior  to 
wood-charcoal,  and  even  equal  to  that  of  the  best  coke  made  from  coal.  As  to 
lalorific  effects,  turf-charcoal  is  about  the  same  as  coal-coke,  and  little  inferior  to 
wood-charcoal. 

It  is  peculiarly  important,  in  the  preparation  of  the  charcoal  from  the  turf,  that  the 
material  should  be  selected  as  free  as  possible  from  earthy  impurities,  for  all  .sucii  are 
concentrated  in  the  coke,  which  may  be  thereby  rendered  of  little  comparative  value. 
Hence,  the  coke  from  surface-turf  contains  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  ash,  whilst  that 
dense  turf  of  lower  strata  contains  from  20  to  30  per  cent.  This  latter  quantity  miglit 
altogether  unfit  it  for  practical  purposes. — Ansted. 
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Peat  is  cut  and  prepared  in  a  very  simple  manner.  The  surface-matter  being  re- 
moved, a  peculiar  kind  of  spade,  called  a  slade,  is  employed.  This  is  a  long  spade, 
>vith  a  portion  of  the  blade  turned  up  at  right  angles  on  one  side.  With  this  the  turt 
is  cut  out  in  the  shape  of  thick  bricks  ;  these  are  piled  loosely  against  each  other  to 
di-y.    The  longer  peat  is  kept,  and  allowed  to  dry,  the  more  important  it  becomes  as  a 

heating  agent.  ,  .      .  j    i  •  „ 

On  Daftmoor  the  peat  is  cut  by  tlie  convicts,  working  :n  gangs  ;  and,  uemg 
dried,  it  is  carefully  stored  in  one  of  the  old  prisons.  From  this  peat,  by  a  most 
simple  process,  gas  is  made,  with  wh-ich  the  prisons  at  Prince  Town  are  lighted. 
The  illuminating  power  of  this  gas  is  very  high.  The  charcoal  left  after  the 
separation  of  the  gas  is  used  in  the  same  establishment  for  fuel  and  for  sanitary- 
purposes,  and  the  ashes  eventually  go  to  improve  the  cultivated  lands  of  that  bleak 
region.  Attempts  were  made  here  many  years  since  to  distil  the  peat  for  naphtha, 
pirafiin,  &c.,  but  the  experiments  not  proving  successful,  the  establishment  was 
abandoned. 

Experiments  of  a  similar  character  have  been  made  in  Ireland,  especially  by  a 
company  working  under  the  patents  of  Mr.  Eees  Keece.  A  Government  Commission 
made  their  Eeport  on  these  experiments.  The  whole  matter  was  so  ably  examined  by 
Sir  Kobert  Kane  (Director  of  the  Museum  of  Irish  Industry),  and  by  his  assistant, 
Dr.  Sullivan,  that  we  quote  somewhat  largely  from  their  Eeport. 

The  object  being  to  ascertain  the  necessary  facts  regarding  the  products  of  commer- 
cial value,  the  following  was  the  course  pm-sued  : — 

Specimens  of  tm-f  representing  the  several  ordinary  varieties  were  separately  experi- 
mented on,  and  the  results  examined. 

The  products  of  the  distillation  were  collected  as — 1,  charcoal;  2,  tar;  3,  watery 
liquids;  4,  gases. 

The  relative  quantities  produced  by  100  parts  of  peat  were  found  to  be — 

Average  Maximum  Minimum 

Charcoal ....    29'222  39-132  18-973 

Tarry  products       .       .     2-787  4-417  1-462 

Watery  products     .       .    31-378  38-127  21-819 

Gases     ....    36-616  57-746  25-018 

The  peats  yielding  those  proportions  of  products  had  been  found  to  contain,  previous 
to  distillation,  as  dried  in  the  air,  a  quantity  of  hygromotric  moisture,  and  to  yield  a 
proportion  of  ashes  in  100  parts,  as  follows : — 

Average        Maximum  Minimum 
Moisture ....    19-71  29-56  16-39 

Ashes     ....     3-43  7-90  1-99 

The  several  products  of  the  distillation  thus  carried  on  were  next  specially  examined 
for  the  several  materials  of  which  the  quantities  and  commercial  value  had  been  the 
principal  sources  of  the  public  interest  of  this  inquiry. 

The  inquiry  having  reference,  however,  to  the  technical  objects  of  the  process,  was 
carried  on  by  examining  the  produce  of 

I.  Tar,  for— 1,  volatile  oils  ;  2,  fixed  (less  volatile)  oils  ;  3,  solid  fats,  or  paraifin  ; 
4,  creosote. 

II.  Watery  liquids,  for — 1,  acetic  acid  ;  2,  ammonia;  3,  pyroxylic  spirit. 

III.  Gases  for  illuminating  and  heating  power. 

The  following  numbers  will  indicate  the  results  obtained  in  average.  All  the  details 
of  the^  processes  of  separation,  and  the  numbers  of  the  individual  experiments,  were 
given  in  special  reports. 

In  seven  series  of  distillation  in  close  vessels  there  was  obtained  from  100  parts  of 
peat : — 


Ammonia    .      .  . 

Average 

Maximum 

Minimum 

.  0-268 

0-404 

0-181 

or  as 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  . 

.  1'037 

1-567 

0-702 

Acetic  acid  . 

.  0-191 

0-286 

0-076 

or  as 

Acetate  of  lime  . 

.    0-280  ' 

•0-419 

0-111 

Pyroxylic  spirit  . 

.  0-146 

0-197 

0-092 

Volatile  oils  . 

.  0-700 

1-262 

0-571 

Fixed  oils  . 

.  0-550 

'0-760 

0-266 

Paraffin 

.  0-134 

0-196 

0-024 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  proportions  of  those  products  vary  -within  wide  limits 
which  are  determined  by  differences  of  quality  of  the  turf  or  temperature  in  the  dis- 
tillation. 
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Several  trials  wore  made  to  determine  tlie  amount  of  creosote  present  in  fT,A  < 
but  although  Its  presence  could  be  recognised,  its  proportion  was  so  minute 
render  its  quantitative  estimation  impossible.    This  circumstance  constitutes  an  ess™ 
tial  distinction  between  peat-tar  and  wood-tfir,  and  indicates  for  the  former  an  inft  ri^I 
commercial  value,  as  the  presence  of  creosote,  now  so  extensively  employed  is"?„ 
element  in  the  estimate  of  the  price  of  tar  obtained  by  distilling  wood 

'It  will  bo  understood,' writes  Sir  Robert  Kane, 'that  the  materials  indicated  in 
the  foregoing  Table  by  the  names  "fixed  and  volatile  oils"  are  in  reality  Sures 
of  a  variety  of  chemical  substances  of  different  volatilities  and  compositions-S 
rally  carbo-hydrogens-of  which  the  further  separation  would  be  a  kbour  of  pSv 

TES  ""'f^'^  1-^^'"/       ^''^""S  "P°"  ^^'^  °^j««ts  of  the  present  report 

Although,  therefore,  those  liquids  were  carefully  examined,  and  observations  made 
regarding  their  chemical  history,  I  shall  not  embarrass  the  present  report  by  refer 
ence  to  them  in  any  other  point  of  view  than  as  products  of  destructive  distillation 
whose  properties,  analogous  to  the  highly  volatile  and  to  the  fixed  oils  repectively' 
may  give  them  a  commercial  value  such  as  has  been  represented.  I  may  remark  also' 
that  as  a  purely  scientific  question,  the  true  nature  of  the  solid  fatty  product  is  of 
much  interest.  The  name  paraffin  has  been  given  to  this  body,  but  in  some  of  its 
characters  it  appears  to  deviate  from  those  of  the  true  paraffin,  as  described  by 
Keichenbach  to  be  obtained  from  wood-tar ;  those  differences,  however,  should  not 
contravene  its  commercial  uses.'    See  Paeaffin. 

'  The  inqiiiry  so  far  carried  on  sufficiently  established  that  the  peat,  by  destructive 
distillation  m  close  vessels,  yielded  the  several  products  that  had  been  described  and 
were  identical,  or  closely  analogous,  with  those  afforded  in  the  distillation  of  wood  or 
coal.  The  process  in  close  retorts,  however,  being  not  at  all  that  proposed  or  econo- 
mically practicable  for  commercial  purposes,  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  to  determine 
whether  the  same  varieties  of  peat,  being  distilled  in  a  blast-furnace,  with  a  current 
of  air,  so  that  the  heat  necessary  for  the  distillation  was  produced  by  the  combustion 
of  the  peat  itself,  would  furnish  the  same  products,  and  whether  in  greater  or  in  less 
quantities  than  in  the  process  in  close  vessels. 

'  For  this  purpose  the  cylinder,  which  in  the  former  series  of  experiments  had  been 
set  horizontally  in  the  furnace,  was  placed  surrounded  by  brickwork  vertically,  its 
mouth  projecting  a  little  at  top,  so  that  the  tube  for  conveying  away  the  products  of 
the  distillation  passed  horizontally  from  the  top  of  the  brickwork  casing  to  the  con- 
densing-apparatus.  Near  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  the  brickwork  left  a  space  where 
the  cylinder  was  perforated  by  an  aperture,  1^  inch  diameter,  to  which  the  tube  of  a 
large  forge-bellows  was  adapted.  The  arrangement  thus  represented  nearly  the  con- 
struction of  an  iron  cupola.  Tlie  cylinder  being  charged  with  peat,  of  which  some 
fragments  were  first  introduced  lighted,  and  the  blast  being  put  on,  the  combustion 
spread,  and  the  cover  of  the  cylinder  being  screwed  down,  the  distillation  proceeded, 
the  products  passing  with  the  current  of  air  into  the  series  of  condensing-vessels,  and 
the  gases  and  air  finally  being  conducted  by  a  waste-pipe  to  the  ash-pit  of  a  furnace, 
where  they  were  allowed  to  escape. 

_  '  By  this  means  there  was  obtained,  on  a  moderate  scale,  a  satisfactory  representa- 
tion of  the  condition  of  air-blast  distillation  of  peat  which  has  been  proposed  as  the 
commercial  process.  In  so  carrying  it  on,  several  interesting  observations  were  made 
which  will  require  to  be  noticed  here  in  a  general  point  of  view. 

'  First,  as  to  the  nature  and  quantities  of  the  products.  The  specimens  of  peat 
operated  on  were  selected  as  similar  to  those  employed  in  the  former  series  of  which 
the  results  have  been  quoted ;  and  the  products  similarly  treated  were  found  to  be, 
from  100  parts  : — 

Average        Maximum  Miniramii 
"Watery  products  .       .      .  30714        31-678  29-818 
Tarry  products     .       .       .    2-392  2-510  2-270 

Gases   62-392        65  041  69-716 

Ashes   4-197  7-226  2-493 

*  These  several  products  having  been  further  examined,  as  in  the  former  case,  gave 
from  100  parts  of  peat : — 

Ammonia     .      •  . 
or  as 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  . 
Acetic  acid  . 

or  as 
Acetate  of  lime 
Pyroxylic  spirit  . 
Volatile  oils  . 
Paraffin 


Average 

Maximum 

Minimum 

0-287 

0-344 

0-194 

riio 

1-330 

0-745 

0*207 

0-268 

0-174 

0-305 

'0'393 

0-256 

0-140 

0158 

0-106 

1-059 

1-220 

0-946 

0-125 

0-169 

0-086 
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•  It  is  now  important  to  compare  these  average  results  with  those  of  the  former 
series  obtained  by  distillation  in  close  v-sels  ; j^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^'^^^^l^^^Z:^ 

closl  distillatiou        air-blast  distillation 
.  0-268 


Ammonia  . 
or  as 

Sulphate  of  ammonia 
Acetic  acid  . 

or  as 
Acetate  of  lime  . 
Pyroxylic  spirit  . 
Oils 

Paraffin 


1-037 
0-191 

0-280 

0-  146 

1-  340 
0-134 


0-  287 

1-  110 
0-207 

0-305 

0-  140 

1-  059 
0-125 


Experiments  were  made,  at  the  request  of  Sir  Eobert  Kane,  by  Dr  Hodges.  Pro- 
fesIor^S  Agriulture,  to  determine  the  commercial  value  of  the  peat  products. 

The  quaSies  and  nature  of  the  products,  as  certified  by  Dr.  Hodges,  in  the  one 
trial  Xh  he  superintended,  compared  with  the  Museum  average  results  reduced 
to  the  same  standard  (Dr.  Hodges'  acetic  acid  having  been  25  per  cent,  of  real)  are- 


Professor  Hodges. 

From  100 


Museum. 


Sulphate  of  ammonia 
Acetic  acid,  real  hydrated . 
Wood-naphtha  . 
Tar 


From  a  ton. 
22|  lbs. 

7^  lbs. 
83i  oz. 
99i  lbs. 


parts. 
1000 
0-328 
0-232 
4-440 


From  a  ton. 
24^  lbs. 
4|  lbs. 
60i  oz. 
63f  lbs. 


From  100 
parts. 

1-  110 
0-207 
0-140 

2-  390 


It  hence  is  evident  that  the  quantity  of  ammonia  obtained  at  Newtown  Crommelin 
is  rather  under  that  obtained  at  the  Museum  ;  but  the  produce  of  acetic  acid,  tar  and 
naphtha,  has  been  found  in  average  decidedly  inferior  to  that  sta  ed  akhough  the 
maximum  results  found  in  particular  trials  have  approximated  closely  to  Dr.  Hodges 
numerical  results.  There  having  been,  however,  apparently  but  a  single  trial  so 
accurately  followed  up  at  Newtown  Crommelin,  it  is  necessary  to  contrast  the  results 
of  the  Museum  experiments  more  specially  with  the  quantitative  produce  expected 

bv  Mr.  Keece.  .,,  j  .  i 

Mr.  Keece's  statement  of  the  produce  from  100  tons  of  peat  distilled  is  compared 
■with  the  average  results  of  the  Museum  trials  in  the  following  table  :— 

Average  results  of 
Museum  trials  by 
blast-process. 
1-110 
0-305 
0-140 


From 
100  parts  of  peat. 
Sulphate  of  ammonia 
Acetate  of  lime 
Wood-naphtha 
Paraffin  .  . 
Fixed  oils  . 
Volatile  oils 


At  the  Sews  the  following  manufac.  „  

by  Dr.  B.  Paul,  at  Sir  James  Matheson's  works,  from  100  tons  of  peat:— 


Statement  in 
Mr.  Eeece's 
prospectus. 
.  1-000 
.  0-700 
.  0-185 

.    0  104  0-125 
curing  results  were  obtained  in  the  year  1861  2, 


749  gallons  of  oil  with  paraffin,  @  2s. 
From  which  is  to  be  deducted — 
100  tons  of  peat  @  2s.  . 
Cost  of  manufacture  . 


£10  0 
28  14 


0 
6 


£74  18  0 


38  14  6 


Leaving  a  balance  of  ^£36    3  6 

On  the  contrary,  the  manufacturing  experience  of  Mr.  Sullivan,  in  Ireland,  were- 


150  gallons  of  oil  @  2s.  . 
300  lbs.  of  paraffin  @  Is. 
52  gallons  of  wood-naphtha  . 
3  cwts.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 


From  this  had  to  be  deducted- 
100  tons  of  peat  @  4s. 
Cost  of  manufacture 


Leaving  a  balance  of 


£15 
15 
2 
1 


£20    0  0 
14    3  4 


0 
0 
10 
16 


0 
0 
0 
0 


£34    6  0 


34    3  4 
0    2  8 
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In  the  present  state  of  the  oil-manufacture,  la.  per  gallon  would  hav«  i„\..A  a   .  , 
from  the  abovo-ostimatod  results  for  burning  oil  deducted 

Dr.  Reynolds  as  the  Chairman  of  a  Committee  of  the  Roval  Dublin  f 
use  of  peat  by  Siemons-  rogonoratiye  furnace,  report   vZlouS  T 
manufactoriosreqmnngliigh  heats.    Ordinary  ^ir^dried-peaf^crmt  drin  Ln 
25  per  co>.t.  of  water,  when  used  in  this  furnacef compares  S  Cu  S  wit^.TH 
in  any  other  known  way.    The  general  heutingS^ower  of  21  tons  of  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
equivalent  in  practice  to  that  of  one  ton  of  averaV  coal ;  butln  the^emen  '  ?urn""' 
Its  value  appears  equivalent  to  not  less  than  G5  per  cent,  of  that  of  StaffordsWre  coJ?  T° 
Siemens  also  states  that  peat  mixed  wit>h-2o  per  cent,  of  coal-dust  Sves  fr  c^r  ^s  th  ' 
pea  alone.    At  Carlstadt,  Munkfors,  Sweden,  F.  Lundin  has  SoyeT peS  f^^^^^ 
smelting  eontain.ng  as  much  as  45  per  cent,  of  water.   The  remilting gas  wE  JonS 
about  33  lbs.  of  water  to  100  lbs.  dry  gas,  is  deprived  of  its  vSr  in  a  cl^^^^^^^^^ 
arx-angement  of  iron  tubes,  weighing'^S.SOO  lbs.,  laid  crosswi  e,  whi^a  S  of 

water  plays.  The  heat  of  the  gas  before  condensation  alway^  melts  leld  Jasnv  Ld 
sometimes  zinc.  The  results  have  been  so  satisfactory  that  a  national  testimon  ai  h^s 
been  presented  to  the  inventor  This  peat-furnace  is  preferred  to  thatTed  by  dS 
wood,  which  only  produces  in  the  generators  gas  of  a  temperature  of  1394°-  wher^ 
the  gas  from  the  first  furnace  is  2666°;  less  water  is  lodged  in  the  condensTrs  3 
the  repairs  are  less.  It  is  said  one  Lundin  furnace  costs  in  Sweden  about  900/  ■  and 
It  utilises  1,700  tons  of  ore  in  a  year  [vide  Eeports  of  the  United  States'  Commissioners 
to  the  Pans  Universal  Exposition,  1867].  '"■"ui!>umers 

There  exists  already  above  100  patents  for  making  and  converting  raw  peat  into  fuel 
for  steam  and  domestic  purposes.  The  favourite  methods  with  inventors  of  treating 
the  crude  peat  have  been  compression  by  hydraulic  power,  separation  of  the  vegetable 
fabre  from  the  matrix,  maceration,  grinding,  and  rapid  drying  by  heated  air  These 
modes  of  dealing  with  peat  are  all  liable  to  failure  from  various  causes.  Generally  neat 
will  yield  an  average  of  70  per  cent,  of  water,  and  any  process  that  aims  at  getting 
nd  of  the  water  m  a  rapid  manner  has  not  been  found  to  answer.  The  application  of 
a  high  degree  of  heat  seems  to  overbake  the  peat  and  rob  it  of  a  large  amount  of  its 
calorific  value.  The  attempt  to  abstract  the  ligneous  fibre  from  the  humus  of  the 
peat  IS  a  costly  experiment,  to  deprive  the  peat  of  its  most  substantial  and  valuable 
material  for  the  purposes  of  fuel. 

The  Clayton  method  is  simply  to  cut  the  peat  into  fragments  in  its  raw  and  moist 
state,  drain  off  as  much  of  the  water  as  will  freely  run  away  ;  then  masticate  the  fibres 
and  whole  mass  of  peat  together  in  a  machine  until  it  becomes  difficult  to  distinguish 
any  ligneous  fibre  distinct  from  the  humus  in  which  it  is  so  entirely  mixed.  The 
peat  when  first  cut  is  put  into  what  they  call  squeezing-trucks  ;  these  trucks  are  per- 
forated m  the  bottom  and  sides,  and  in  the  journey  to  the  works  a  large  proportion  of 
the  free_  water  is  squeezed  out  by  the  action  of  a  screw  or  lever.  The  mastication  or 
trituration  of  the  peat  is  effected  by  means  of  a  vertical  shaft  carrying  a  series  of  cut- 
ting-blades set  round  like  a  screw,  and  by  means  of  these  the  peat  is  forced  down  into 
a  long  horizontally-placed  cylinder.  A  revolving  shaft,  on  which  are  a  forcing  screw, 
and  a  set  of  discs  forming  a  dissecting  double  screw,  passes  through  the  centre  of  this 
cylinder,  and  cutting-blades  of  hard  steel  are  fitted  on  the  end  of  the  cylinder  furthest 
from  the  hopper.  The  peat,  being  forced  into  the  horizontal  cylinder  by  the  blades 
and  screws,  is  driven  by  every  revolution  of  the  discs  against  the  cutters,  thus  effec- 
tively reducing  the  whole  to  a  'pulpy  mass. 

The  pulped  peat  is  then  forced  out  through  orifices  in  the  end  of  the  cylinder  on  to 
rollers  which  carry  it  to  trays,  whore  it  is  cut  into  lengths,  and  then  taken  to  drying 
sheds,  where  it  remains  about  three  days  ^  it  is  then  dry  enough  to  be  stacked  in  open 
racks,  where  the  final  drying  is  completed. 

The  most  important  feature  in  this  system  is  the  breaking  up  of  the  cellular  tissues 
of  the  peat,  and  thus  getting  rid  of  'the  fixed  moisture  :  and  the  remarkable  reduction 
in  the  size  of  the  blocks  of  peat  during  the  process  of  drying  shows  tliat  this  is  done 
in  the  most  complete  manner.  The  condensed  peat  becomes  very  firm  and  solid,  and 
the  whole  process  does  not  take  more  than  seven  or  -eight  days.  Messrs.  Clayton,  Son, 
and  Howlett  assert  that  this  fuel  can  be  produced  at  a  cost  of  from  five  to  six  shiUings 


a  ton 


Danchelle's  peat-fuel  and  peat-filters  for  sewage  were  exhibited  at  Manchester, 
in  1874.  The  .samples  of  manufactured  pcat-fucl  made  from  the  light  brown  moss, 
of  Red  Moss,  Horwick,  Lancashire,  differed  from  other  specimens  of  peat-fuel,  in 
that  the  humus  and  ligneous  fibre  of  the  peat  were  macerated  and  reduced  to  a  state 
of  a  fine  chocolate-paste.  The  machine  nsed  to  effect  this  consists  of  a  long  cjdinder, 
in  which  works  a  shaft  armed  with  proper  cutters  and  discs,  by  which  the  crude  peat 
is  soon  reduced  to  the  consistency  of  pasty  pulp,  and  issues  in  a  long  roll  of  any  shape 
or  diameter ;  this  is  cut  into  briquettes  by  a  wired  frame,  and  the  briquettes  are  dried 
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iu  tho  usual  .ay,  under  a  covered  shed  ;  in  f  jy^f  - ^^^^^^  S 

are  in  a  fortnight  converted  into  a  good  hard  ^in^-grained  tnel  ana  ync 

charcoal,  are  about  one-third  their  original  size.  /The  P™<i"'^^^f  ^^?f 

Jitl  also  convert  the  peat  into  sewage  filters  by  incorporating  ^l^^^^f  ^.^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

of  clay  and  charring  them.    Experiments  have  been  made  and       ^"JV^^'^;';  ™ 

?hes  filters,  in  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  and  in  Paris,  and  the  resu  ts  are  stated  to  be  wy 

SLfactory'.    Peat-fuels  are  P-pared  in  Sutherh^^^^^^  i^ll'Lt^d^ 


it 

quantity  of  sliale-tar  taicen  up  oy  tuo  vugotciuio  jjc>cvi,   ,  -  ^ 

ft  thorou"hlv  carbonised  appearance.  .    ,    .        i  i    •  •„  o 

The  Peat  Fuel  and  Charcoal  Company,  by  similar  manipulation  and  diying  obtaii  a 
remarkable  degree  of  density,  and  produce  samples  which  are  close-grained,  hard,  and 

^°  Mr' Jo^?a°Sidd  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  excellent  charcoal  from  peat,  which 
answers  admirably  as  a  fuel,  and  as  a  deodoriser.  It  is  also  used  as  a  filtering  me- 
dium for  foul  water  and  sewage.  .  A  f^^  rr.nV;-n^ 

In  Prance,  peat-charcoal  under  the  name  of  Charbou  roux,  is  much  used  for  making 
eunpowder.  The  Duke  of  Sutherland  has  made  extensive  experiments  on  the  produc- 
tion of  peat-cliarcoal.  Thirty  tons  of  this  charcoal  are  produced  weekly  on  the  Duke  s 
estates,  costing  11^.  10s.  QfZ.  ,     „     ,     .    ,  ;i 

Eichorne's  process  for  condensing  peat,  produces  balls  of  a  hard,  clean,  and  conye- 
Qient  size,  burning  with  a  bright  flame,  and  gives  an  excellent  heat.  Their  caioritic 
ralue  is  said  to  be,  when  compared  with  coal,  as  coal,  I'OO,  ball-peat,  I'dT-       ,  .  ,  ., 

Mr  Eobert  Kerretitchison  breaks  up  his  peat  with  a  machine,  by  means  oi  whicli  it 
parts  with  a  great  deal  of  its  water.  It  is  then  manufactured  m  a  ma_sticator,  and 
finely-broken  asphalt  is  mixed  with  the  mass.  It  is  then  shaped  into  bnquettes,  and 
dried  under  sheds.  Its  specific  weight  is  less  than  most  other  peats,  the  addition  of 
asphalt  adds  to  its  cost,  but  gives  it  greater  value  for  furnaces  and  for  raising  steam. 

There  are  several  other  patentees  of  processes  for  preparing  peat,  which  dilier  trom 
those  already  named  only  in  some  minor  details,  the  final  result  being  in  all  of  them 

nearly  similar.  .  ^  .     ,      .      rri  n 

Butch  feat  is  simply  cut  from  the  fens  into  bricks  and  dried  in  the  air.  iJiey  sell, 
where  cut,  at  12s.  \M.  a  ton,  and  in  the  towns  at  18s.  or  19s.  •    ^    a  a 

Korte  turf  is  obtained  by  dredging  in  low  lying  water-covered  bogs.  It  is  dredged, 
well-trodden,  and  then  cut  into  short  bricks  and  dried.  It  is  sold  largely  to  hotels 
and  the  better  class  houses  in  Holland  ;  at  the  peat  bogs  it  is  14s.  Id.  per  ton,  m  the 
towns,  18s.  Ud.  Derril  turf  is  found  under  the  sand  driven  on  the  coast  of  Holland ; 
it  is  very  compact,  but  not  much  used. 

Many  of  the  particulars  above  given  are  obtained  from  a  Lecture  on  Peat  given  by 
Mr.  J.  Plant,  on  the  samples  of  that  fuel  exhibited  in  the  Peel  Park  Exhibition,  Man- 
chester 1874,  before  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. 

Mr.  O'Hara,  in  the  'Dublin  Quarterly  Joiu-nal  of  Science,'  estimates  the  peat  bogs 
of  Ireland  at  1,576,000  acres,  occupying  the  limestone  plains,  and  1,255,000  acres,  on 
the  hills  and  mountains,  making  a  total  of  2,831,000  acres.  IVIr.  Plant  estimates  the 
extent  of  peat  in  Great  Britain  at  3,500,000  acres,  therefore  the  total  in  the  British 
Isles  will  be  about  6,000,000  acres ;  consequently,  if  12  feet  is  assumed  as  the  average 
thickness,  each  acre  will  yield  12,000  tons  of  peat,  on  the  whole  at  least  72,000,000,000 
tons  of  valuable  fuel. 

The  following  account  of  the  peat-industry  in  Germany  is  extracted  from  the  '  AUge- 
meine  Deutsche  Polytechnischo  Zeitung,'  which  gives  a  good  account  of  what  is  doing 
in  the  matter  abroad : — 

'  Herr  Busch,  a  landed  proprietor  in  Gross-Massow,  near  Lauenburg,  appears  to  bo 
carrying  on  the  peat-industry  on  his  own  estate,  and  communicates  to  our  contem- 
porary that  he  was  delegated  by  the  "  Lauenburg  Branch  "  of  the  "  Pomeranian  Agri- 
cultural Society  "  to  examine  and  report  upon  a  new  peat-press  constructed  by  Stuetzke 
Bros.,  jun.,  Lauenburg,  which  commanded  at  the  time  considerable  attention.  After 
having  seen  the  machine  in  operation,  he  was  so  well  satisfied  with  its  capabilities  that 
he  recommended  to  his  branch  society  the  purchase  of  one.  He  reports  the  machine  to 
be  exceedingly  simple  in  construction,  capable  of  working  up  all  manners  of  peat, 
requiring  little  power  and  almost  juvenile  attendance.  The  price  of  the  same,  although 
not  definitely  mentioned,  seems  to  be  somewhere  between  20/.  and  25Z.  The  following 
description  is  given  : — 

'  Tho  peat-press  consists  of  a  wooden  tub,  about  6ft.  high,  and  2ft.  wide,  chained 
upon  a  kind  of  sledge.  The  wooden  vessel  contains  an  upright  shaft  which  may  be 
set  in  motion  by  means  of  a  horse-gear.  This  shaft  caiTies  on  the  bottom  an  iron 
disc,  abovo  it  two  revolutions  or  turns  of  screw-blades,  and  above  these  foui  similar 
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blades  each  forming  a  quadrant,  and  ho  arranged  that  they  form  a  complete  revolution 
Knifo-hke  projections  iii  tho  wooden  vessel  prevent  the  peat  revolving  witli  the  Lkdes 
and  shaft;  the  opening  for  the  introduction  of  the  raw  peat  is  at  the  back  on  top-  in 
fron  IS  tho  iron  delivery,  which  may  bo  opened  by  means  of  a  lever,  and  conttln's  a 
wooden  conical  mould,  through  which  tho  peat  issues  in  four  endless  strings  or  streams 
on  an  inclined  table,  on  which  it  is  cut  in  pieces  or  blocks  of  convenient  length.  Tho 
whole  ot  the  parts  of  the  machine  are  so  constructed  that  repairs  are  reduced  to  the 
very  minimum.  The  machine  requires  one  horse,  three  adults,  and  three  or  four  boys 
or  girls,  according  to  tho  size  and  distance  of  the  drying  ground.  If  the  peat  to  be 
worked  lies  entirely  under  water  or  has  otherwise  been  rendered  very  soft  or  wet  it 
must  bo  thrown  up  to  dry  a  little ;  in  tho  same  way  it  has  to  bo  wetted  if  too  dry. 
As  a  rule,  it  may  bo  operated  upon  just  as  dug  from  the  bog  after  removal  of  tho  top 
layer,  but  if  the  quality  varies  much  at  dififorent  depths  it  is  desirable  to  mix  the  same 
in  digging  and  throwing  out.  Two  men  dig  the  peat  and  cart  it  to  the  machine,  which 
IS  placed  as  close  as  possible  ;  a  third  feeds  tho  machine,  taking  care  to  keep  it  con- 
stantly full,  in  order  to  facilitate  tho  even  discharge  of  the  streams  of  moulded  peat. 
If  the  latter  cannot  bo  moved  forward  on  the  wetted  table  without  getting  crushed 
and  squeezed,  then  the  pulp  is  too  wet ;  if  it  crumbles,  it  is  too  dry ;  if  the  stream 
be  uneven  or  incomplete,  the  mould  is  clogged,  and  may  be  opened  at  once  and  the 
obstruction  removed.  Very  little  practice  overcomes  and  entirely  avoids  tliese  diffi- 
culties. A  girl  or  a  boy  stands  on  the  left-hand  side— from  the  machine— of  the  table, 
and  cuts  from  the  stream  with  a  sort  of  wooden  spade  4  inches  square — while  holding 
the  former  with  the  left  hand— a  length  of  1 0  inches,  and  removes  the  same  to  tho  end 
of  the  table,  from  whence  it  is  loaded  on  a  cart  by  one  of  the  remaining  two  or  tliree 
children,  and  wheeled  to  the  drying  ground.  If  there  is  sufficient  room,  the  pieces  are 
simply  laid  side  by  side  in  a  dry  atmosphere.  Three  days  suffice  to  air-dry  the  same, 
and  in  two  or  three  weeks  they  can  be  stowed  into  largo  heaps.  The  writer  here  re- 
peats that  peat  having  gone  through  this  machine  dries  much  more  quickly  and  burns 
with  greater  intensity  of  heat ;  also  that  the  lightest  and  poorest  stuff"  so  worked  is 
fitted  for  consumption  under  steam-boilers.  One  volume  of  this  pressed  peat  is  equal 
to  about  two  of  Hanover  peat,  or  to  three  of  ordinary  cut  peat,  and  the  intensity  of  heat 
developed  stands  in  the  same  proportion. 

'  One  horse  is  sufficient  for  ten  hours'  work  per  day,  the  dynamometer  only  showing 
80  lbs.  to  95  lbs.  on  a  beam  13  feet  6  inches  long,  according  to  the  size  of  the  mould  and 
the  condition  of  the  raw  material,  making  two  rounds  per  minute  at  thirty-seven  paces 
each,  or  a  total  of  seventy-four  paces  per  minute,  the  exertions  of  the  animal  not  lying 
so  much  in  the  intensity  of  the  pull,  but  in  going  round  in  a  circle,  and  this  one  can 
do  easier  than  another.  Next  to  the  regular  speed  of  the  horse,  the  production  of  the 
machine  depends  on  the  size  of  the  moulds  used.  No.  1  is  3  J  inches  square,  and  pro- 
duces, in  50  minutes— during  which  the  horse  makes  118  rounds  by  exerting  a  pull  of 
80  lbs.  on  the  13  feet  6  inches  beam — 1,000  pieces  of  peat  10  inches  long,  containing 
122,500  cubic  inches  =  70J  cubic  feet  of  wet  peat.  Absolutely  dry,  one  of  these  pieces 
weighs  1  lb.  loth.  =  1  lb.  ^  oz.,  or  rather  more,  in  English.  No.  2  is  3J  inches  square, 
delivering  in  one  hour  and  five  minutes,  and  150  rounds  of  the  horse,  1,000  pieces  of 
peat  10  inches  long,  the  dynamometer  showing  85  lbs.  to  88  lbs.  on  the  same  length  of 
beam.  The  bulk  of  wet  peat  thus  delivered  is  81f  cubic  feet,  one  piece  weighing  1  lb. 
17  loth — say  1  lb.  8  J  oz.,  English,  rather  more — when  absolutely  dry.  Mould  No.  3 
is  4  inches  square,  and  delivers  in  1  hour  15  minutes,  144  rounds  of  the  horse  with  a 
pull  of  92  lbs.  to  95  lbs.,  the  same  number  of  pieces,  viz.,  1,000  also  10  inches  long, 
being  10^  cubic  feet  of  wet  peat,  which  weigh  when  quite  dry  2  lbs.  ^  oz.  each  piece. 
Some  cut  the  peat  only  8  inches  long,  others  12  inches  ;  10  inches  is  the  best  result  of 
a  number  of  trials.  He  uses  form  No.  3.  His  hands  have  to  produce  7,000  pieces  per 
day,  and  he  pays  6  sgr.  (7'2cZ.)  per  1,000  ;  for  turning  over  or  re-stacking,  0-6d.  per 
1,000  each  time.  He  turns  his  peat  over  three  times,  and  pays  Qd.  per  1,000  in  the 
stack,  but  this  extra  expenditure  is  more  than  covered  by  the  greater  value  of  the 
product  and  the  saving  of  carriage  by  reason  of  the  reduced  bulk.  Peat  thus  prepared 
from  the  1st  to  the  20th  May  proved  excellent  fuel  in  the  writer's  steam  distillery.' 

PECTIC  ACX2>  {Acid pectique,  Fr. ;  Gallerts'dure,  Ger.),  so  named  on  account  of 
its  gelatinizing  property,  (from  tttjtvo,  coagidiun),  exists  in  a  vast  number  of  vegetables. 
The  easiest  way  of  preparing  it,  is  to  grate  the  roots  of  carrots  into  a  pulp,  to  express 
their  juice,  to  wash  the  marc  with  rain  or  distilled  water,  and  to  squeeze  it  well ;  50 
parts  of  the  marc  are  next  to  be  diffused  through  300  of  rain-water,  adding  by  slow 
degrees  a  solution  of  one  part  of  pure  potash,  or  two  of  bicarbonate.  This  mixture 
is  to  be  heated,  so  as  to  be  made  to  boil  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  is  then  to 
be  thrown  boiling-hot  upon  a  filter-cloth.  It  is  known  to  have  been  well  enough 
boiled  when  a  sample  of  the  filtered  liquor  becomes  gelatinous  by  neutralising  it  with 
an  acid.    This  liquor  contains  pectate  of  potash,  in  addition  to  other  matters  extracted 
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from  the  root.  The  pectate  may  be  decomposed  by  a  stronger  acid,  but  it  is  better  tc 
declpoVeTt  by  murFateof  lime;  ^vhereby  a  pectate  of  lime,  n  a  gelatinous  form 
Zte  iLoluble  in  .vater,  is  obtained.  This  having  been  washed  with  9°  ^jatj^  ^^^^^ 
a  cloth,  is  to  be  boiled  in  water  containing  as  much  muiiatic  acid  as  will  saturate  tne 
lime  The  pectic  acid  thus  liberated,  remains  under  the  form  of  a  colourless  jeUy,  whicH 
reddens  litn^us-paper,  and  tastes  sour,  even  after  it  is  entirely  deprived  of  the  muriatic 
acid  Cold  water  dissolves  very  little  of  it ;  it  is  more  soluble  m  boiling  water,  ine 
solution  is  colourless,  does  not  coagulate  on  cooHng,  and  hardly  reddens  litmus-paper ; 
but  it  gelatinises  when  alcohol,  acids,  alkalis,  or  salts  are  added  to  it.  Even  sugar 
transforms  it,  after  some  time,  into  a  gelatinous  state  :  a  circumstance  which  serves  to 
explain  the  preparation  of  apple,  cherry,  raspberry,  gooseberry,  and  other  jellies.  _ 

PECTIW,  or  vegetable  jelly,  is  obtained  by  mixing  alcohol  with  the  juice  of  ripe 
cm-rants,  or  any  similar  fruit,  till  a  gelatinous  precipitate  takes  place  ;  which  is  to  be 
centlv  squeezed  in  a  cloth,  washed  with  a  little  weak  alcohol,  and  dried.  Thus  pre- 
pared pectin  is  insipid,  without  action  upon  litmus  ;  in  small  pieces,  semi-transparent, 
and  of  a  membranous  aspect,  like  isinglass.  Its  mucilaginous  solution  in  cold  water 
is  not  tinged  blue  with  iodine.  •     •  • 

Fremy  has  published  a  very  comprehensive  investigation  on  the  iipenmgot  fruit,  m 
which  he  shows  that  this  peculiar  body  only  exists  in  fruit  arrived  at  maturity  Not 
a  trace  of  pectin  can  be  detected  in  the  juice  expressed  from  an  unripe  apple  ;  but  on 
boilino'  the  juice  for  some  seconds  with  the  pulp,  pectin  immediately  appears,  and  is 
indicated  by  the  liquid  becoming  viscid.  Premy  considers  the  following  as  the  only 
way  to  procure  pure  pectin : —  i        r  • 

From  the  juice  of  ripe  pears,  expressed  in  the  cold,  and  filtered,  the  lime  is  to 
be  separated  by  means  of  oxalic  acid,  and  the  albuminous  substance  by  the  aid  of 
tannic  acid  From  this  liquid  pectin  is  now  precipitated  by  means  of  alcohol ;  it 
separates  in  long  threads,  which  after  being  washed  with  alcohol  are  to  be  dissolved 
in  water,  and  again  precipitated  with  alcohol.  This  is  to  be  repeated  three  or  four 
times,  until  the  liquid  is  free  from  sugar  and  oxalic  acid  ;  hot  water  must  be  avoided 

in  these  operations.  .      ^  ,    t,   .  mu 

PEIiIiITORY  OP  SPAIN".   Pyrethrum  officinale.    A  native  of  the  Jiast.  ±ne 

root  when  chewed  produces  a  hot  sensation.    It  is  used  for  toothache. 

PSIiTRY.  {Pelleterie,  Fr. ;  Felzwerk,  Ger.)  This  term  comprehends  all  the  skins 
of  the  wild  animals  found  in  high  northern  latitudes,  especially  on  the  American 
continent.  Under  Ftje  these  are  described.  It  should  be  understood  that  when  the 
skins  are  received  in  their  unprepared  state  they  are  properly  called  ov  j^elts  ; 

when  tawed  or  tanned  they  become  furs.    See  Fue  Dbessikg, 

PEIiT  WOOIi.   Wool  plucked  from  the  pelts  or  skins  of  sheep  after  they  are  dead. 

PEMMICAIO'.  The  North  American  Indians  cut  the  muscular  portions  of  meat 
into  thin  slices,  having  separated  the  fat,  and  dry  it  in  the  sun.  This  tough  dry  meat 
cannot  undergo  putrefaction  ;  it  is  stamped  closely  together  with  a  portion  of  fat,  and 
preserved  in  buflBilo-  and  deer-skins.  This  pemmican  affords  the  largest  amount  of 
nutritive  food  in  the  least  quantity  of  solid  matter. 

PSKT ANG  CANES  are  small  palms  which  are  brought  from  the  island  of  Penang. 

PENCIIi  BlaXTE.    See  Calico-Printing. 

PENCZIi  MANUPACTURE.  (Crayons  J ahriquc  dc,  Fr. ;  Bleistifte  Verfertigung, 
Ger.)  The  word  '  pencil'  is  used  in  two  senses.  It  signifies  either  a  small  hair-brush 
employed  by  painters  in  oil  and  water-colours,  or  a  slender  cylinder  of  black-lead  or 
plumbago,  either  naked  or  enclosed  in  a  wooden  case,  for  drawing  black  lines  upon 
paper.  The  last  sort,  which  is  the  one  to  be  considered  here,  corresponds  nearly  to 
the  French  term  crayon,  though  this  includes  also  pencils  made  of  differently-coloured 
earthy  compositions.    See  Crayon  ;  Drawing  Chaxks. 

The  best  black-lead  pencils  of  this  country  are  formed  of  slender  parallelepipeds, 
cut  out  by  a  saw,  from  sound  pieces  of  plumbago,  especially  such  as  have  been  ob- 
tained from  Borrowdale,  in  Cumberland.  (See  Plumbago).  These  parallelopipeds. 
are  generally  enclosed  in  cases  made  of  '  cedar  wood,'  though  of  late  years  they  are  also 
used  alone,  under  the  name  of  ever-pointed  pencils,  in  peculiar  pencil-cases,  provided 
with  an  iron  wire  and  screw,  to  protrude  a  minute  portion  of  the  plumbago  beyond 
the  tubular  metallic  case,  in  proportion  as  it  is  wanted.  The  wood  commonly  used 
for  pencils,  though  called  '  cedar,'  is  really  a  juniper,  being  usually  obtained  from  the 
Juniperus  Virqiniana. 

Pieces  of  plumbago  sufficiently  large  to  bo  thus  employed  are  very  rare,  and  the 
supply  from  the  Cumberland  mine  can  no  longer  be  relied  on.  The  mine  has  been 
closed  for  many  years.  In  1859  a  company  was  formed  for  again  working  it,  but  failed 
to  discover  any  plumbago  of  value.  This  year  (1874)  another  attempt  is  being  made 
to  developo  the  mine.    Many  efforts  have  been  made  to  utilise  the  smaller  frag- 
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ments  of  plumbago— as  by  grinding  them,  melting  them  with  Bulphur  or  antimonv 
and  the  liko  ;  but  few  of  these  liavo  been  attended  with  any  success  ' 
The  late  Mr.  Brftckcdoa  was  long  occupied  in  seeking  for  some  metliod  whioh 
might  enable  him  to  employ  the  pure  powder  of  black-lead  without  comontinfr  it  Lv 
any  substance,  which  inevitably  injures  the  quality.  He  endeavoured  to  render  the 
powder  coherent  by  submitting  it  to  enormous  pressure;  but  the  different  machines 
and  apparatus  ho  at  iirst  made  use  of  for  tliis  purpose,  Jiowever  strongly  they  were 
made,  were  broken  under  the  pressure,  and  his  endeavours  were  thus  unsuccessful 
until  the  happy  idea  suggested  itself  of  operating  in  a  vacuum.  But  it  was"  ex' 
tremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  introduce  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  an 
apparatus  for  compressing  the  powder  of  graphite.  Mr.  Brockedon  overcame  this 
difficulty  by  an  arrangement  as  simple  as  it  is  easily  executed  ;  for,  after  haA-ing  com- 
pacted the  powder  by  a  moderate  pressure,  and  thus  reduced  it  to  a  certain  size  he 
enclosed  it  in  very  thin  paper  glued  over  the  whole  surface.  He  then  pierced  it  in 
one  place  with  a  small  round  hole  permitting  the  escape  of  the  air  from  within,  when 
the  block  thus  prepared  was  placed  under  an  exhausted  receiver,  and  the  air  having 
been  removed,  the  orifice  was  closed  with  a  little  piece  of  paper  (a  small  adhesive 
wafer  was  usually  employed  for  this  purpose),  and  in  this  state  it  was  found  that  it 
might  be  left  for  twenty-four  hours  without  injury.  Being  submitted  to  a  regidated 
pressure  once  more,  the  different  particles  became  agglomerated,  and  an  artificial 
block  of  graphite  (see  Graphite)  was  produced  by  simple  pressure,  as  solid  as  the 
specimens  obtained  from  the  mine. 

The  artificial  masses  of  plumbago  thus  obtained  owed  much  of  their  character  to 
the  extreme  fineness  to  which  the  plumbago  was  reduced  by  previous  grinding  under 
rollers.  In  this  manner  a  great  deal  of  useless  plumbago  is  worked  up  into  excel- 
lent black-lead  pencils.^  The  different  degrees  of  darkness  in  drawing  pencils  should 
be  secured  by  the  selection  of  specimens  of  plumbago  of  varying  degrees  of  density. 
It  is,  however,  commonly  obtained  by  combining,  with  the  plumbago,  sulphiu-,  or  sul- 
phuret  of  antimony,  and  by  subjecting  the  plumbago  to  the  action  of  heat.  In  the 
commoner  kinds  of  pencil  a  very  heterogeneous  mixture  is  employed ;  indeed,  many 
pencils  are  little  more  than  black  chalks. 

The  pencil  works  at  Keswick  consist  of  a  house  of  several  stories,  in  the  lower  of 
which  is  a  huge  water-wheel  turned  by  the  Greta,  outside  being  the  cedar  wood  ready 
for  use.  The  quantity  of  cedar  consumed  annually  by  the  establishment  is  4,000  cubic 
feet.  These  cedar  logs  are  sawn  into  planks,  and  then  a  circular  saw  cuts  the  planks 
into  smaller  pieces,  preparatory  for  the  grooving-engine  ;  this  grooving-engine  consists 
of  two  revolving  saws,  going  at  inconceivable  speed ;  one  saw  cutting  the  slips  of  wood 
into  narrow  square  rods,  and  the  other  making  a  groove  along  the  rod  and  cutting  to 
size  at  the  same  time ;  adjoining  the  grooving  apparatus  is  a  circular  saw,  cutting 
slips  of  cedar  as  covers  to  the  grooved  lengths. 

The  plumbago,  if  good,  needs  no  refining ;  it  is  used  precisely  in  the  condition  in 
which  it  leaves  the  mine.    To  ascertain  its  qualities  each  piece  is  scraped  with  the 
edge  of  a  knife,  besides  being  otherwise  tested;  and  in  proportion  as  there  is  no 
gritty  particles  in  it,  so  is  it  the  more  valuable.    Some  pieces  are  harder,  some  a  little 
darker  in  colour  than  others ;  and  according  to  these  peculiarities,  they  are  employed 
for  pencils  of  various  hardness  and  shades.    The  whole  knack  of  pencil-making  seems 
to  depend  on  the  detection  of  these  niceties  in  the  bits  of  lead,  and  also,  of  course,  in 
their  honest  adaptation  to  the  varieties  which  are  dealt  out  to  the  public.  Plumbago  of 
an  impure  kind  is  ground  to  powder ;  the  grit,  as  far  as  possible,  separated  from  it,  and 
the  cleansed  material,  mingled  with  a  cohesive  liquid,  is  dried  and  pressed  into  hard 
lumps  for  use.    This  process,  however,  is  applied  principally,  if  not  exclusively,  to 
the  plumbago  imported  from  India,  and  only  in  reference  to  pencils  of  the  commonest 
sort.    Pencils  made  with  such  stuff  are  valueless  to  artists ;  for  independently  of  their 
want  of  tone,  they  are  never  altogether  free  from  grit.     The  best  pencil  is  one 
made  from  genuine  Borrowdale  lead,  pure  from  the  mine,  and  adapted  by  a  skilful 
manufacturer  to  its  assigned  purpose.    The  mode  of  preparing  the  pieces  of  good 
plumbago  for  the  pencil  is  A'^ery  simple.     All  the  bits,  with  their  surface  merely 
scraped,  are  glued  to  a  board,  in  order  to  fix  them  in  a  position  for  being  sawn. 
When  80  fixed  they  are  brought  under  the  action  of  a  saw,  whicli  divides  them  into 
thin  slices  or  scantlings.    These  slices  are  now  handed  to  the  fitter.    This  is  an  ope- 
rative who,  with  a  lot  of  grooved  rods  before  him,  sticks  slices  of  the  lead  into  grooves, 
snapping  off  each  slice  level  with  the  surface,  so  as  just  to  leave  the  groove  properly 
filled.    In  the  making  of  a  single  pencil,  perhaps  as  many  as  three  or  four  slice  lengths 
are  required ;  but  however  many,  each  slice  is  fitted  exactly  endlong  with  another,  so 
as  to  leave  no  intervals.  The  rods  being  thus  filled,  are  carried  to  the  fastener-up.  This 
person  glues  tlio  cedar  covers  or  slips  over  tlie  filled  rods  ;  and  having  got  a  certain 
number  arranged  alongf-nde  of  each  other,  ho  fixes  them  tiglitly  togotlier,  and  lays 
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them  asida  to  dry,  When  dried  they  are  ready  for  being  rounded.  The  rounding  is 
done  by  an  apparatus  fixed  to  a  bench,  containing  revolving  planes  or  turning  tools. 
Into  this  engine,  rods  are  put  one  after  another,  and  out  they  come  as  fast  as  the 
eye  can  follow  them,  rounded  to  a  perfect  nicety.  By  this  simple  and  efficient 
machine  a  man  will  round  from  six  hundred  to  eight  hundred  dozens  of  pencils  in  a 
day.  After  being  rounded  they  get  a  smoothing  with  a  plane,  and  then  they  are 
polished  by  being  rubbed  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  fish-skin  ;  this  latter  operation  being 
performed  by  girls.  Being  polished,  the  next  step  is  to  cut  the  rods  into  lengths  with 
a  circular  saw,  after  which  the  lengths  are  respectively  smoothed  at  the  _  ends. 
Nothing  now  remains  but  to  stamp  the  name  of  the  maker,  with  the  letters  significant 
of  their  quality.  The  stamping-engine  is  as  ingenious  a  piece  of  machinery  as  is  in 
the  establishment.  Ted  into  it,  the  pencils  are  stamped  in  less  tha.n  an  instant  of 
time.  A  girl  will  with  this  apparatus  stamp  two  hundred  pencils  per  minute. 
Gathered  from  a  box  below  into  which  the  pencils  fall,  they  are  carried  away  to  be 
tied  in  bundles. 

In  the  year  1795  M.  Conte  invented  an  ingenious  process  for  making  artificial 
black-lead  pencils. 

Pure  clay,  or  clay  containing  the  smallest  proportion  of  calcareous  or  siliceous 
matter,  is  the  substance  which  he  employed  to  give  aggregation  and  solidity,  not  only 
to  plumbago-dust,  but  to  all  sorts  of  coloured  powders.  That  earth  has  the  property 
of  diminishing  in  bulk  and  increasing  in  hardness,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
heat  it  is  exposed  to,  and  hence  may  be  made  to  give  every  degree  of  solidity  to 
crayons.  The  clay  is  prepared  by  diffusing  it  in  large  tubs  through  clear  river-water, 
and  letting  the  thin  mixture  settle  for  two  minutes.  The  supernatant  milky  liquor  is 
drawn  off  by  a  syphon  from  near  the  surface,  so  that  only  the  finest  particles  of  clay 
are  transferred  into  the  second  tub,  upon  a  lower  level.  The  sediment,  which  falls 
very  slowly  in  this  tub,  is  extremely  soft  and  plastic.  The  clear  water  being  run  off, 
the  deposit  is  placed  upon  a  linen  filter,  and  allowed  to  dry.  It  is  now  ready  for 
use. 

The  plumbago  must  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  in  an  iron  mortar,  then  put  into  a 
crucible,  and  calcined  at  a  heat  approaching  to  whiteness.  The  action  of  the  fire 
gives  it  a  brilliancy  and  softness  which  it  would  not  otherwise  possess,  and  prevents 
it  from  being  affected  by  the  clay,  which  it  is  apt  to  be  in  its  natural  state.  The  less 
clay  is  mixed  with  the  plumbago,  and  the  less  the  mixture  is  calcined,  the  softer  are 
the  pencils  made  of  it;  the  more  clay  is  used,  the  harder  are  the  pencils.  Some  of 
the  best  pencils  made  by  M.  Conte  wci'e  formed  of  two  parts  of  plumbago  and  three 
parts  of  clay ;  others  of  equal  parts.  This  composition  admits  of  indefinite  variations, 
both  as  to  the  shade  and  hardness — advantages  not  possessed  by  the  native  mineral. 

The  materials  having  been  carefully  sifted,  a  little  of  the  clay  is  to  be  mixed  with 
the  plumbago,  and  the  mixture  is  to  be  triturated  with  water  into  a  perfectly  uniform 
paste.  A  portion  of  this  paste  may  be  tested  by  calcination.  If  on  cutting  the  in- 
durated mass  particles  of  plumbago  appear,  the  whole  must  be  further  levigated.  The 
remainder  of  the  clay  is  now  to  be  introduced,  and  the  paste  is  to  be  ground  with  a 
muller  upon  a  porphyry  slab,  till  it  be  quite  homogeneous,  and  of  the  consistence  of 
thin  dough.  It  is  now  to  be  made  into  a  ball,  put  upon  a  support,  and  placed  under 
a  bell  glass  inverted  in  a  basin  of  water,  so  as  to  be  exposed  merely  to  the  moist  air. 

_  Small  grooves  are  to  be  made  in  a  smooth  board,  similar  to  the  pencil  parallelo- 
pipeds,  but  a  little  longer  and  wider,  to  allow  for  the  contraction  of  volume.  The  wood 
must  be  boiled  in  grease,  to  prevent  the  paste  from  sticking  to  it.  The  above- 
described  paste  being  pressed  with  a  spatula  into  these  grooves,  another  board,  also 
boiled  in  grease,  is  to  be  laid  over  them  very  closely,  and  secured  by  means  of  screw- 
clamps.  As  the  atmospheric  air  can  get  access  only  to  the  ends  of  the  grooves,  the 
ends  of  the  pencil-pieces  become  dry  first,  and  by  their  contraction  in  volume  get  loose 
in  the  grooves,  allowing  the  air  to  insinuate  further,  and  to  dry  the  remainder  of  the 
paste  in  succession.  When  the  whole  piece  is  dried,  it  becomes  loose,  and  might  be 
turned  out  of  the  grooves.  But  before  this  is  done,  the  mould  must  be  put  into  an 
oven  moderately  heated,  in  order  to  render  the  pencil-pieces  still  drier.  The  mould 
should  now  be  taken  out,  and  emptied  upon  a  table  covered  with  cloth.  The  greater 
part  of  the  pieces  will  be  entire,  and  only  a  few  will  have  been  broken  if  the  above 
precautions  have  been  duly  observed.  They  are  all,  however,  perfectly  straight, 
which  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance.  ' 

In  order  to  give  solidity  to  these  pencils,  they  must  be  set  upright  in  a  crucible  till 
it  is  filled  with  them,  and  then  surrounded  with  charcoal -powder,  fine  sand,  or  sifted 
wood-ashes.  The  crucible,  after  having  a  luted  cover  applied,  is  to  be  put  into  a  fur- 
nace, and  exposed  to  a  degree  of  heat  regulated  by  the  pyrometer  of  Wedgwood  • 
which  degree  is  proportional  to  the  intended  hardness  of  the  pencils    When  thov 
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have  been  thus  baked,  the  crucible  is  to  be  removed  from  the  fire,  and  allowed  to  cool 
vdth.  the  pencils  in  it. 

Should  the  pencils  be  intended  for  drawing  architectural  plans,  or  for  very  fine  lines 
they  must  be  immersed  in  melted  wax  or  suet,  nearly  boiling  hot,  before  they  are  put 
into  the  cedar  cases.  This  immersion  is  best  done  by  heating  the  pencils  first*upon 
a  gridiron,  and  then  plunging  them  into  the  melted  wax  or  tallow.  They  acquire  by 
this  means  a  certain  degree  of  softness,  are  less  apt  to  be  abraded  by  use,  and  presen-e 
their  points  much  better. 

When  these  pencils  are  intended  to  draw  ornamental  subjects  with  much  shading 
they  should  not  be  dipped  as  above.  ' 

Second  Process  for  maJdng  Artificial  Pencils,  somewhat  differing  from  the  preceding.— 
All  the  operations  are  the  same,  except  that  some  lamp-black  is  introduced  along  with 
the  plumbago-powder  and  the  clay.  In  calcining  these  pencils  in  the  crucible,  the 
contact  of  air  must  be  carefully  excluded,  to  prevent  the  lamp-black  from  being 
burned  away  on  the  surface.  An  indefinite  variety  of  pencils,  of  every  possible  black 
tint,  may  thus  be  produced,  admirably  adapted  to  draw  from  nature. 

Another  ingenious  form  of  mould  is  the  following  : — 

Models  of  the  pencil-pieces  must  be  made  in  iron,  and  stuck  upright  upon  an  iron 
tray,  having  edges  raised  as  high  as  the  intended  length  of  the  pencils.  A  metaUic 
alloy  is  made  of  tin,  lead,  bismuth,  and  antimony,  which  melts  at  a  moderate  heat. 
This  is  poured  into  the  sheet-iron  tray,  and,  after  it  is  cooled  and  concreted,  it  is  in- 
verted, and  shaken  off  from  the  model  bar,  so  as  to  form  a  mass  of  metal  perforated 
throughout  with  tubular  cavities,  corresponding  to  the  intended  pencil-pieces.  Tlie 
paste  is  introduced  by  pressure  into  these  cavities,  and  set  aside  to  dry  slowly.  When 
nearly  dry,  the  pieces  get  so  much  shrunk  that  they  may  readily  be  turned  out  of  the 
mould  upon  a  cloth  table.  They  are  then  to  be  completely  desiccated  in  the  shade, 
afterwards  in  a  stove-room,  next  in  the  oven,  and  lastly  ignited  in  the  crucible,  with 
the  precautions  above  described. 

M.  Cont6  recommended  the  hardest  pencils  of  the  architect  to  be  made  of  lead  melted 
with  some  antimony  and  a  little  quicksilver. 

In  their  further  researches  upon  this  subject,  M.  Cont6  and  M.  Humblot  found 
that  the  different  degrees  of  hardness  of  crayons  could  not  be  obtained  in  a  uniform 
manner  by  the  mere  mixture  of  plumbago  and  clay  in  determinate  doses.  But  they 
discovered  a  remedy  for  this  defect  in  the  use  of  saline  solutions,  more  or  less  con- 
centrated into  which  they  plunged  the  pencils,  in  order  to  modify  their  hardness  and 
increase  the  uniformity  of  their  texture.  The  non-deliquescent  sulphates  were  pre- 
ferred for  this  purpose ;  such  as  sulphate  of  soda,  &c.  Even  syrup  was  found  useful 
in  this  way. 

PENS,  STEElb,  AND  OF  OTHER  Metals.  As  pecuUar  elasticity  is  required  in 
these  pens,  now  so  commonly  used,  the  best  metal,  made  from  either  Dannemora-  or 
hoop-iron,  is  selected  and  laminated  into  slips  about  3  feet  long  and  4  inches  broad,  of 
a  thickness  corresponding  to  the  desired  thickness  and  flexibility  of  the  pens.  These 
slips  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  stamping-press,  somewhat  similar  to  that  for 
making  buttons.  (See  Button  ;  Plated  Waee.)  The  point  destined  for  the  nib 
is  next  introduced  into  an  appropriate  gauged  hole  of  a  little  machine,  and  pressed 
into  the  semi-cylindrical  shape  ;  where  it  is  also  pierced  with  the  middle  slit  and  the 
lateral  ones,  provided  the  latter  are  to  be  given.  The  pens  are  now  cleaned,  by  being 
tossed  about  among  each  other  in  a  tin  cylinder,  about  3  feet  long  and  9  inches  in 
diameter,  which  is  suspended  at  each  end  upon  joints  to  two  cranks,  formed  one  on 
each  of  two  shafts.  The  cylinder,  by  the  rotation  of  a  fly-wheel,  acting  upon_  the 
crank-shafts,  is  made  to  describe  such  revolutions  as  agitate  the  pens  in  all  directions, 
and  polish  them  by  mutual  attrition.  In  the  course  of  four  hours  several  thousand 
pens  may  be  finished  upon  this  machine. 

When  steel  pens  have  been  punched  out  of  the  softened  sheet  of  steel  by  the  appro- 
priate tool,  fashioned  into  the  desired  form,  and  hardened  by  ignition  in  an  oven 
and  sudden  quenching  in  cold  water,  they  are  best  tempered  by  being  heated  to  the 
requisite  spring-elasticity  in  an  oil-bath.  The  heat  of  this  bath  is  usually  judged  of 
by  the  appearance  to  the  eye ;  but  this  point  should  be  correctly  determined  by  a 
thermometer,  according  to  the  scale  (see  Stekl)  ;  and  tlien  the  pens  would  acquire 
a  definite  degree  of  flexibility  or  stiffness,  adapted  to  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  con- 
sumers. 1  o-il  t 

The  following  description  of  the  pens  made  at  the  works  of  the  late  Joseph  GiUott, 
Birmingham,  will  illustrate  the  entire  manufacture : — 

The  steel  is  procured  at  Sheffield  ;  it  is  cut  into  strips,  and  the  scales  removed  by 
immersion  in  piclde  composed  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  passed  through  rollers, 
by  which  it  is  reduced  to  the  necessary  thickness ;  it  is  then  in  a  condition  to  be  made 
into  pens,  and  is  for  this  purpose  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  girl,  who  is  seated  at  a 
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Dress  and  who,  by  means  of  a  bed  and  a  punch  corresponding,  speedily  cuts  out  the 
The  nit  stage  is,  piercing  the  hole  which  terminates  the  sht,  and  removing 
any  superfluous  steel  likely  to  interfere  with  the  elasticity  of  the  pen;  at  tins  stage 
they  are  annealed  in  quantities  in  a  muffle,  after  which,  by  means  of  a  small  stamp, 
the  maker's  name  is  impressed  upon  them.  Up  to  this  stage  the  future  pen  is  a  flat 
piece  of  steel :  it  is  thou  transferred  to  another  class  of  workers,  who,  by  means  ot  tlie 
press,  make  it  concave,  if  a  nib;  and  form  the  barrel,  if  a  barrel-pen.  Hardening  is 
the  next  process  :  to  effect  this,  a  number  of  pens  are  placed  in  a  small  iron  box  ana 
introduced  into  a  muffle  ;  after  they  become  of  a  uniform  deep  red,  they  are  plunged 
into  oil ;  the  oil  adhering  is  removed  by  agitation  in  circular  tin  barrels.  The  process 
of  tempering  succeeds ;  and,  finally,  the  whole  are  placed  in  a  revolving  cylinder  with 
sand  pounded  crucible,  or  other  cutting  substances,  which  finally  brightens  them_  to 
the  natural  colour  of  the  material.  The  nib  is  ground  with  great  rapidity  by  a  girl, 
who  picks  it  up,  places  it  in  a  pair  of  suitable  plyers,  and  finishes  it  with  a  single 
touch  on  a  small  emery-wheel.  The  pen  is  now  in  a  condition  to  receive  the  slit, 
and  this  is  also  done  by  means  of  a  press.  A  chisel  or  wedge  with  a  fiat  side  is  fixed 
to  the  bed  of  the  press ;  the  descending  screw  has  a  corresponding  chisel  cutter,  which 
passes  down  with  the  minutest  accuracy ;  the  slit  is  made ;  and  the  pen  is  com- 
pleted. The  last  stage  is  colouring  brown  or  blue  ;  this  is  done  by  introducing  the 
new  pens  into  a  revolving  metal  cylinder,  under  which  is  a  charcoal  _  stove,  and 
watching  naxrowly  when  the  desired  tint  is  arrived  at.  The  brilliancy  is  imparted 
by  means  of  lac  dissolved  in  naphtha  ;  the  pens  are  immersed  in  this,  and  dried  by 
heat.  Then  follow  the  counting  and  selecting.  Women  are  mostly  employed  in  the 
manufacture,  with  skilled  workmen  to  repair  and  set  the  tools.  In  this  manufactory 
there  are  employed  more  than  500  hands,  of  which  four-fifths  are  women.  The 
manufactoiy  has  been  established  upwards  of  50  years,  and  has  been  the  means  of 
introducing  many  improvements  in  the  manufacture. 

Since  steel  necessarily  corrodes  by  the  constant  action  of  the  acids  in  the  ink,  it  has 
been  thought  that  they  would  be  protected  by  coating  them  with  gold  or  silver ;  and 
this  has  been  effected  by  the  electrotype  process.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  thin 
film  of  gold  is  rapidly  removed,  and  the  protection  therefore  aflfbrded  is  small.  _  The 
manipulatoiy  details  in  the  manufactm-e  of  gold  and  silver  pens  are  so  nearly  similar 
to  those  above  described,  that  it  is  thought  unnecessary  to  repeat  them,  The  best 
gold  pens  are  tipped  with  a  native  alloy,  which  is  a  compound  of  osmium  and 
iridium.    See  Osmieidium:. 

The  importance  of  this  manufacture  will  be  best  shown  by  Mr.  Samuel  Timmins's 
accoimt  of  it  in  '  The  Eesources,  Products,  and  Industrial  History  of  Birmingham ' : — 

'The  number  of  actual  makers  of  steel  pens  is  12.  The  number  of  men  employed, 
360  ;  the  number  of  women  and  girls,  2,050.  The  amount  of  horse-power  employed 
may  be  estimated  at  330,  including,  say,  50  employed  in  out-work  rolling.  The 
number  of  pens  made  weekly,  98,000  gross.  The  quantity  of  steel  used  weekly,  9^  to 
10  tons.  The  value  of  pens  per  gross,  l^d.  to  Is. ;  and  of  barrel-pens,  from  7d.  to 
12s.  per  gross;  some  of  the  larger  pens  being  very  much  higher,  according  to  their 
size  and  finish. 

'  The  increase  of  men  and  boys  from  300  to  360,  of  women  and  girls  from  1,550  to 
2,050,  of  horse-power  from  228  to  330,  of  steel  used  from  6-J-  to  10  tons,  of  pens  made 
from  65,000  to  98,000  weekly,  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  rapid  development  of  the 
trade  during  the  past  sixteen  years.  These  returns  of  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed, amounting  to  2,400  persons,  do  not  include  the  large  number  employed  in 
making  the  paper  boxes  and  other  accessories  -of  the  trade  ;  and  doubtless  more  than 
2,000  persons  are  more  or  less  directly  connected  with  the  steel-pen  trade  in  Birming- 
ham alone. 

'  One  point  relating  to  the  cost  of  pens  is  very  remarkable — the  wonderfully  low 
rate  at  which  they  are  now  produced.  Thirty  years  ago,  pens  were  sold,  wholesale, 
at  55.  a  gross,  and  now  they  are  sold  as  low  as  l^d.  and  I'^d.  per  gross!  When  it  is 
remembered  that  each  gross  requires  144  pieces  of  steel  to  go  through  at  least  twelve 
processes,  the  fact  that  144  pens  can  be  sold  for  l^d.  is  a  singular  example  of  the 
results  attainable  by  the  division  of  labour  and  mechanical  skill. 

'  Although  most  of  the  steel  used  for  pens  is  produced  in  Sheffield,  all  the  subse- 
quent processes  are  carried  on  in  Birmingham,  which  is  now  the  head-quarters  of  the 
steel-pen  trade.  Two  new  factories  had  been  established  in  France  in  1849,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  high  duties  on  English  pens ;  and  these  factories  (now  six  or  seven) 
produce  about  50,000  gross  of  pens  per  week,  against  16,000  or  18,000  gross  made  in 
1849.  In  Germany  there  are  two  factories,  producing,  however,  very  few  pens.  In 
America  the  high  war-tariff  has  caused  the  esbiblishment  of  four  factories ;  and  these, 
aided  by  skilled  workmen  from  England,  are  producing  about  10,000  gross  of  pens 
per  week. 


PERCUSSION  CAPS 

'  Most  of  the  processes  of  pen-making  are  performed  by  liand-presses  to  cut  m,f  *i 
blanks,  to  pierce  the  hole,  to  form  the  nib,  to  emboss  the  patE  a nd  to  tark 
machinery  being  used  only  for  the  commonest  expor  pe^s^ 

PEPERIKTO.    Volcanic  tufa  :  a  light  porous  species  of  volcanic  rock  bo  V.  11  »^ 
uceonnt  of  the  peppercorn-like  fragments  of  which  it  is  composed  ^ 

PEPPER.    (Poivre,  Fr. ;  Pfrffer,  Gov.)    The  pepper-treo  (Piper  niaruni)  is  cul 
ivated  in  many  parts  of  India,  and  to  some  extent  in  thJ  West  lEs  When 
the  berries  begin  to  change  coloui-  from  gi-een  to  red,  they  are  collected  hZIZ 
out,  and  dried  in  the  sun.     The  stalks  are  separated  by  hLd  ruEfand^th^ 
^vinnowing.    The  dry  and  shrivelled  berries  constitute  the  black  ^.e^S^  the  soundest 

noting  ■  ""^''^     afterwards  separated  by  ^hand-rubbing  and 

bv^iif  f^w  ^'f  'Dictionary  of  Commerce'  is  a  paper  on  the  production  of  pepper 
by  Mr.  Crawford,  in  which  we  find  the  following  distribution :—  ^ 

Sumatra  (west  coast)   20,000,000 

bumatra  (east  coast)   g  qqq  ooO 

Islands  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca       .      '.       '.  s'eoo'oOO 

Malay  Peninsula   3,'733,'333 

  2,666,667 

^f?^,   8,000,000 

Malabar   4,000,000 

r,    .          .    ,   .      ,    „        Total     ....  50,000,000 
Pereu-a  particularises  the  following  kinds  of  pepper :  

1.  Malabar  Pepper. —The  most  valuable ;  a  brownish-black. 

2.  Penang  Pepper.— Brownish-black;  but  dusty.  Sometimes  used  in  England  to 
manufacture  white  pepper. 

3.  Sumatra  Pepper.— This  is  the  cheapest  sort.  It  is  the  black  pepper  of  com- 
merce.   The  heavier  kinds  are  the  most  esteemed,  and  are  known  as  shot  pepper 

4.  Fulton's  Decorticated  Pepper.— -B\a.<±  pepper,  deprived  of  its  husks  by  mechanical 
trituration. 

5.  BleacJied  Pepper. — Penang  pepper  bleached  by  chlorine. 

6.  White  Pepper,  described  above. 

7.  Tellicherry  Pepper. 

8.  Common  White  Pepper.— Qomes  from  Penang  by  Singapore. 

Pepper  is  stated  to  be  adulterated  with  sago.  This  can  always  be  detected  by  the 
microscope,  the  starch  grains  of  sago  being  very  much  larger  than  those  of  pepper. 
Dr.  Hassall  has  stated  in  the  '  Lancet '  that,  although  he  frequently  found  pepper  to 
be  adulterated  with  linseed-meal,  rice,  and  wheat-flour,  yet,  that  out  of  forty-three 
samples  obtained  from  various  sources,  he  did  not  detect  sago-meal  in  any. 

Four  pounds  of  black  pepper  yield  only  about  one  ounce  of  piperine,  or  1 -636th 
part.  It  is  an  insipid  crystalline  substance,  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol,  and  is  extracted  at  first  along  with  the  resin,  which  may  be  separated 
from  it  afterwards  by  potash.    See  PrPEEiNE. 

PEPPER  BETEI..  The  Chavica  betel  and  the  C.  Siriboa  yield  the  leaf  which, 
mixed  with  slices  of  the  betel  nut  {Areca  catechu),  is  employed  for  mastication  by 
many  of  the  nations  of  the  East.    See  Betel. 

PEPPER,  JAXMCAXCA.    See  Pimento. 

PEPPER,  XiOITG.  Chavica  Boxhurghii  {Piper  longum).  This  shrub  is  culti- 
vated in  Bengal,  and  forms  a  considerable  article  of  commerce  all  over  India.  The 
common  long  pepper  is  of  a  greyish-brown ;  it  is  cylindrical,  and  of  about  an  inch  in 
length. 

PEPPERMnrT.  Tlie  Mentha  piperita,  a  labiate  herb,  yielding  preparations 
having  stimulant  and  carminative  qualities,  such  as  peppermint- water,  essence  of 
peppermint,  oil  of  peppermint,  &c. 

PEPSXir.    The  '  active  principle,'  or  digestive  'ferment,'  of  gastric  juice. 

A  preparation  is  sold  as  pepsin  for  coagulating  milk.  It  is  prepared  by  drj'ing 
the  glandular  layer  of  a  calf  s  or  pig's  stomach  at  a  low  temperature.  Pepsin  is 
employed  axlvantageously  in  medicine.    See  Watts's  '  Dictionary  of  Cliemistry.' 

PERCUSSIOir  CAPS.  The  universal  emplojTnent  of  the  percussion  cap  in  the 
place  of  the  flint-lock  lias  given  rise  to  many  most  extensive  niaiuifactories  devoted 
to  their  construction.  Thin-rolled  copper,  as  pure  as  possible,  is  selected.  This  is 
first  cut  into  pieces  called  blanks.  These  are  then  punched  up  into  the  required  shape. 

They  are  charged  by  touching  the  bottom  of  each  cap  with  a  strong  adiiesire 
liquid,  and  before  this  hardens,  the  fulminating  composition  is  di'opped  in.    All  that 
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does  not  adhere  is  shaken  out.  The  caps  are  varnished,  and  preserved  for  use.  See 
Fulminates.  ' 

PERFUMCKY,  AST  OP,  (Parfumerie,  Fr. ;  Wohlriechendc  Kunst,  Ger.)  con- 
sists in  the  extraction  of  the  odoiu-s  of  plants;  isolating  them— A  and  B — and  in 
combining  them  with  inodoroiis  materials,  such  as  grease,  C ;  spirit,  D  _;  starch,  E; 
soaps,  F  :  also  in  the  manufacture  of  cosmetics,  G  ;  dentifrices,  pastes,  tinctures,  H; 
incense  and  pastils,  I ;  pomades,  oil,  and  other  toilet-appendages,  K  ;  hair-washes, 
hair-dyes,  and  depilatories,  L. 

(A  and  B.)  There  are  three  distinct  methods  of  procuring  the  odours  of  plants : 
1st.  By  Distillation.  If  cloves,  cinnamon-bark,  or  the  odorous  leaves  of  plants  or 
•wood,  be  distilled,  the  fragrant  principle  contained  therein  rises  with  the  steam,  which 
being  condensed,  the  otto,  or  essential  oil,  will  be  found  floating  upon  the  water. 
This  process  has  already  been  described  (see  Distillation  ;  Eefhigeration  ;  Ott(js  ; 
Oils,  Volatile  ;  but  am  only  be  beneficially  applied  by  the  perfumer  to  the  procuring 
of  certain  odours :  from  woods,  such  as  santal  and  cedar ;  from  leaves,  such  as 
patchouli  and  bay  leaves;  from  various  grasses,  such  as  the  lemon  grass  and  citronella 
of  Ceylon ;  from  several  seeds,  such  as  carraway  and  nutmeg ;  and  but  to  two  or 
three  flowers,  such  as  orange-blossom,  rose,  and  lavender.  The  various  fragrant 
woods,  seeds,  and  leaves  are,  however,  almost  as  numerous  as  there  are  plants  upon 
the  earth,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  perfumer  can  have  as  great  a  variety  of  ottos  by 
distilling  for  them. 

(C.)  2nd.  Enfleubage.  When  it  is  desired  to  obtain  the  odours  of  flowers,  such  as 
those  of  jasmin,  acacia,  violet,  tuberose,  jonquil,  and  numerous  others,  the  process  of 
distillation  is  inapplicable  and  useless,  and  that  peculiar  but  simple  method,  termed 
'  Enfleurage,'  must  be  adopted.  This  plan  is  founded  on  the  fact,  that  greasy  bodie? 
readily  absorb  odorous  particles,  and  will  as  freely  part  with  them  if  in  contact  with 
pure  alcohol.  The  operation  of  enfleurage  is  thus  conducted  at  Messrs.  Piesse  and 
Lubin's  laboratoiy  of  flowers,  near  Nice,  in  France, 

Purification  of  the  grease.  A  corps,  or  body  grease,  is  flrst  produced  by  melting 
together  equal  parts  of  deer-  or  beef-suet  (the  former  is  preferred),  mutton-suet,  and 
lard  ;  it  is  then  clarified  thus : — Take  1  cwt.  of  grease,  divide  it  into  portions  of  about 
2  lbs.,  place  one  of  these  in  a  mortar  and  well  pound  it ;  when  it  is  well  crushed,  wash 
it  with  water  repeatedly,  so  long,  in  fact,  until  the  water  is  as  clear,  after  withdrawing 
the  grease,  as  before  it  was  put  in.  The  several  lots  of  grease  prepared  in  this  way 
have  now  to  be  melted  over  a  slow  fire,  adding  thereto  about  3  ounces  of  crystallised 
ilum  in  powder  and  a  handful  of  sea  salt  (common  salt) ;  now  let  the  grease  boil, 
but  allow  it  to  bubble  for  a  few  seconds  only;  then  strain  the  grease  through  a  fine 
linen  into  a  deep  pan,  and  allow  it  to  stand  to  clear  itself  from  impurities  for  about  two 
or  three  hours.  The  clear  grease  is  then  again  put  into  the  melting  vessel  over  a  char- 
coal fire,  adding  thereto  about  three  or  four  quarts  of  rose-water  and  half  a  pound  of 
powdered  gum  benzoin ;  it  is  then  allowed  to  boil  gently,  and  all  scum  that  rises  care- 
fully removed  until  it  ceases  to  be  produced.  Finally,  the  grease  is  poured  into  deep 
pans  to  cool ;  when  solid  it  is  removed  off  the  sedimentary  water,  and  again  being 
liquefied  may  bo  placed  in  store  vessels  for  future  use,  where  it  may  be  kept  for  an 
indefinite  period  without  change  or  becoming  rancid.  This  purification  of  the  grease 
gives  employment  to  those  engaged  in  the  laboratory  at  a  season  when  the  flowers  are 
not  jn  bloom.  M.  Herman  of  Cannes,  and  M.  Pilar  of  Grasse,  prepare  in  this  way 
during  winter,  together,  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  of  perfectly  inodo- 
rous grease. 

The  growers  of  the  flowers  of  coiurse  pay  due  attention  to  their  cultivation,  so  as  to 
produce  an  abundance  of  blossom  in  due  season.  Although  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  flower-farmer  should  be  a  perfumery-factor,  it  is  useful  that  the  latter  should 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  former  avocation,  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  each 
harvest  of  flowers  as  they  succeed  each  other,  and  when  it  is  practicable  to  unite  the 
occupations  ;  bettor  pecuniary  results  follow.  At  Cannes  and  Grasse,  in  France,  which 
are  separated  from  tlie  frontier  of  Sardinia  only  by  the  river  Var,  and  are  distant 
from  Nice  aljout  30  miles,  the  entire  population  is  more  or  less  interested  in  this 
particular  manufacture.  The  various  flowers  there  cultivated  do  not  come  into 
blossom  at  one  time,  but  in  succession ;  so  that  there  is  ample  time  to  attend  to  each 
in  turn. 

The  enfleurage  proce.«s_i8  thus  conducted  :— Square  frames,  varying  in  size  from  20 
to  80  inches  are  made,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  fixed  a  piece  of  stout  glass  as  in 
fig.  1613.  Each  frame  is  I  J  inch  deep  from  the  top  edge  to  the  glass,  so  that  if  two 
frames  be  placed  togetlier  face  to  face,  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  glass  box  with  a  wooden 
frame,  having  a  depth  of  3  inches  bot,wcen  each  glass.  This  affords  ample  room  for 
the  blossoms  to  lie  between  them  without  beiug  crushed.  In  due  season,  that  is,  when 
the  flowers  begin  to  bloom,  about  half  a  pound  of  the  purified  grease  is  spread  upon 
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each  Bido  of  the  glass  with  a  spatula  or  palafco-kuife.  The  gathered  blossoms  are  tlitn 
hand-sprinkled  or  broad-cast  over  the  grease  in  one  frame,  and  another  frame  is  put 

over  it  so  as  to  enclose  the  flowers.  This 
operation  is  repeated  as  many  times  as  tliere 
are  flowers  to  spread  over  each.  These  frames 
are  termed  Ckdsse,  which  literally  means 
'  Sash.'  Now  we  are  all  familiar  with  window- 
sashes — that  is,  a  glass  with  a  frame  round 
it — and  such  is  in  truth  the  Ch&sse  used  in 
the  enfleurage  process.  Doubtless  our  window- 
'sash'  is  derived  from  the  French.  Chasse 
may  also  be  rendered  in  English,  'a  frame.' 
Enfleurage,  then,  is  conducted  upon  a  glass 
frame  or  sash.  About  every  other  day,  or 
every  third  day,  the  spent  flowers  being  thrown 
away,  fresh  ones  are  placed  upon  the  grease; 
this  manipulation  being  repeated  so  long  as 
the  plants  yield  blossoms,  a  time  that  varies 
from  1  to  2  months.  After  every  addition 
of  flowers,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  grease 
increases  in  the  fragrance  of  the  flower  with 
which  it  was  sprinkled,  and  this  continues  till 
the  enfleurage  is  complete,  at  which  time  the 
grease,  now  called  'Pomade,'  is  scraped  off  the 
sashes,  put  into  vessels,  then  placed  in  hot 
water — a  water-bath.  By  so  doing  the  pomade 
is  liquefied,  but  is  not  made  hot  enough  to  de- 
stroy its  odour.  By  this  treatment  various 
extraneous  matters,  such  as  a  few  anthers  of 
flowers,  a  stray  bee,  some  pistils  or  loose  part 
of  the  corolla,  a  wayward  butterfly  and  moth, 
and  such  similar  things,  are  removed,  by  pour- 
ing the  clear  pomade  into  the  canisters  through 
fine  linen.  "When  the  pomade  is  cold  enough 
it  sets  in  these  vessels,  and  is  then  fit  for  exportation  or  for  ulterior  uses.  Fiff.  1614 
represents  a  pile  of  chdsse. 

3.  Maceration.  In  some  feAv  instances  better  results  are  obtained  by  adopting 
the  process  of  maceration,  which  consists  in  infusing  the  fresh  flowers  in  liquefied 
grease.  For  this  purpose,  the  purified  grease  is  placed  in  a  hot  water-bath,  that  is, 
the  vessel  containing  the  grease  is  set  in  another  of  a  larger  size,  in  which  water  is 
kept  warmed  over  a  stove.  In  the  French  laboratories,  this  apparatus  is  kno-wn  as 
the  bain  marie,  salt  being  put  into  the  water  to  increase  its  boiling-point.  Every 
time  fresh  flowers  are  gathered,  the  spent  ones  are  strained  away,_  and  the  fresh 
flowers  put  into  the  partially-scented  grease.  In  a  few  instances  it  is  found  advan- 
tageous to  begin  perfuming  the  grease  by  maceration,  and  to  finally  finish  it  by  enfleur- 
age ;  this  is  especially  the  case  with  violet  pomade. 

After  the  maceration  is  completed,  that  is,  when  there  are  no  more  flowers  to  be 
had,  the  grease  must  be  kept  steadily  at  a  uniform  degree  of  liquefaction,  in  order  that 
friable  portions  of  the  flowers,  &c.,  may  subside,  so  that  the  fair  pomade  can  be  sepa- 
rated therefrom  pure  and  unsullied.  Oils  are  scented  by  enfleurage  and  maceration 
processes  by  a  slight  difference  of  mechanical  arrangement.  Thus,  the  sash,  in  lieu  of 
glass,  contains  a  wire-gauze,  like  a  coarse  wire-blind  {chasse  ettfer) ;  upon  this  gauze 
is  laid  a  thick  piece  of  fustian-like  cotton  fabric  {molletofi  du  coton),  whiph  has  pre- 
viously been  steeped  in  the  purest  olive  oil.  Upon  each  moUeton  laid  in  the  sash- 
frame  the  flowers  are  sprinkled  in  the  same  way  as  if  it  were  for  pomade,  and  the 
flowers  are  changed  as  often  as  possible.  When  the  plants  cease  to  bloom,  each 
moUeton  is  wrapped  in  a  strong  cord  net,  and  placed  in  a  hydraulic  or  other  press, 
for  the  purpose  of  squeezing  the  fragrant  oil  away  from  it.  Oils  of  tuberose,  rose, 
violet,  ionquil,  acacia,  and  orange  are  thus  prepared.  .        j  , 

According  to  the  length  of  time  the  enfleurage  process  occupies,  and  the  quantity 
of  flowers  employed  over  the  same  grease,  the  pomade  or  oil  bears  numbers  respec- 
tively Thus  we  have  No.  12  pomade,  No.  18  oil.  No.  24  pomaae,  indicating  their 
relative  strength  of  fragrance ;  that  is,  the  quantity  of  flowers  employed  in  their 
manufacture. 

(D.)  Scented  Spibits  are  produced  by  four  separate  plans  :—  ■  f 

1.  By  distilling  alcohol  with  an  otto,  such  as  lavender  otto,  to  produce  spirit  ot 
lavender.    For  this  purpose,  and  to  produce  the  finest  distillate,  take 
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Eose-water 


Mi^c  the  oil  first  with  the  spirit,  then  gradually  add  the  water  ;       /j'^^^^^^^  fj'f^ 
SSs  for  sale.    This  distillate  is  unalterable  by  age  remains  P^^f^^^tJyjX's  C  of 
Sp  good  in  any  climate.    A  great  variety  of  scented  ^/nts  are  made  ^^^h^ 
which  Hungary  water  and  Eau  d'Arquebuzade  are  good  examples,  the  ditterent 
rXoli  toeing  imparted  by  varying  the  combination  of  essential  oi  s 

2  111  essential  oils  being  soluble  in  alcohol,  a  ready  way  ?/.  P^°^^^^^J.'°?^^^^^^^ 
of  concentrated  essences  is  to  dissolve  the  fragrant  essential  oil  in  the  spirit,  ihus. 


Essence  of  Eoses. 

Take  alcohol,  60°  0.  p  If^^^s 

„    pure  otto  of  roses       .....  Bounces. 

The  oil  quickly  dissolves  at  a  summer  heat ;  but,  in  cold  weather,  l^eautiM 

'Tm1™iOK.-Musk,  orris-root,  ambergris,  tonquin-beans,  castor,  vanilla, 
civet,  and  a  few  other  odorous  substances,  yield  their  odours  to  ^pint  by^tmctura- 
tion  that  is  bv  TDuttine  the  fragrant  material  into  tlie  spirit,  and  allowing  it  to 
r^in  theie  fo^  TpSd  tiH  the'  alcohol  has  extracted  aU  the  scent.  ^  standard 
strength  of  these  tinctures  should  be:  for  one  gallon  of  alcohol,  2  ounces  of  gram 
musk!  3  ounces  of  ambergris,  8  ounces  of  vaniUa,  8  lbs.  f  '  ^         •  J^^'^ 

beans.  The  standard  strength  of  these  essences  is  regulated,  like  that  of  jeweUers 
gold,'  by  the  seUing  price ;  but  the  above  is  that  figuratively  indicated  as  alone  worthy 

°^4!'ENFLEra!GE  Essences.— The  great  bulk  of  the  fine  quality  perfumes  are  pro- 
cured by  extracting  the  fragi-ance  from  the  enfleurage-made  pomades  and  oils,  oy 
contact  of  fine  alcohol  mth  the  grease  or  oil.  The  pomade  is  chopped  up  very  tine 
and  put  into  the  spirit,  and  allowed  to  remain  together  for  one  month  at  a  summer 

^^Supposing  the  finest,  or  No.  24,  pomade  or  oil  is  used,  the  standard  strength  of 
thtse  essences  should  be :  for  one  gaUon  spirit  rectified  60°  over  proof,  of  rose  pomade 
or  oil,  8  lbs. ;  of  acacia,  6  lbs. ;  of  orange-flower,  8  lbs. ;  of  jasmin,  tuberose,  violet, 

jonquil,  7  lbs.  i  -i  n 

If  oils  be  used,  the  spirit  and  oil  require  to  be  well  shaken  together  daily,  becaiise 
the  oils,  by  their  greater  specific  gravity,  sink  out  of  contact  with  the_  spirit.  By 
continual  agitation,  the  oils  will  not  require  many  hours  to  part  with  their  fragrance, 
in  consequence  of  the  mechanical  subdivision  which  they  are  capable  of,  and  hence 
are  more  intimately  blended  for  the  time  with  the  spirit. 

In  this  way  are  obtained  essences  of  tuberose,  orange-flowers,  violet,  jonquil,  rose, 
acacia,  and  jasmin.  What  are  called  'bouquets'  and  'nosegays'  are  mere  mixtures 
of  the  above  primitive  odours.    A  few  examples  we  now  give  : — 


Enfleurage  rose.       .       .1  pint, 
,,       violet     .      .    1  „ 
„       orange  . 


Her  Majesty's  Perfume. 

Enfleiu-age  tuberose       .    i  pint. 
Tincture  orris . 
„  vanilla 


X 

i 


Essence  of  rose.  .  •  1  pint, 
Enfleurage  rose       .       .  1 


Tincture  orris  .       .       .  i 
vanilla      .       •  ^ 


Albion,  Nosegay. 

Tincture  musk       .  .  |  pint. 

„       castor      .  •  ^  )) 

Essence  of  bergamot  .  J  ounce. 


White  Hoses. 


Enfleurage  rose       «      •    1  pint. 
Essence  of  rose        •       ,    1  „ 
Enfleurage  acacia     t      •   i  » 


Enfleurage  jasmin  .  .  ^  pint. 
Essence  patchouli  .       •   g  » 
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,  Enflourago  acacia 
,,  orange 
„  jasmin 
Essence  of  rose . 


Enflourage  violet 
Tincture  of  orris 

vanilla 
Essence  neroli  . 
,,  rose 


Enflourage  acacia 
,)  jasmin 
jonquil 
Spirit  of  rose  . 


Excelsior  Perfume. 
1  pint. 


Tincture  vanilla 

,)  civet 
Oil  of  almonds 


Franffipami'a  Scent. 


1  quart. 

1  „ 
1  pint. 

1  „ 
1  .. 


Tincture  tonquin-beans 

„  musk 
Essence  santal-wood 
Essential  oil  of  cloves 


St.  Valentine's  l^osegay. 


1,  quart. 
1  pint. 
1 

1  ., 


Tincture  balsam  of  Peru 
Essence,  citron  zeste 
„      orange  zeste 


i  pint, 
i  drachm. 


i  pint. 
I 

4  i> 
1 

4  " 

5  drachm. 


\  pint. 

1  ounce. 
I 

2  )) 


Every  perfumer  has  some  special  formula,  so  that  scarcely  two  houses  work  exactly 
the  same  mixture;  although  the  ^jre^Zowma^zwry  essences  may  be  recognised  which  gives 
each  particukr  perfume  some  speciality,  as  the  bergamot  does  in  the  Albion  nosegay, 
aucl  the  patchouli  does  in  the  white  roses  of  the  above. 

Hungary  Water  and  Eau  de  Cologne. 
These  preparations  have  long  possessed  great  celebrity,  in  consequence,  chiefly, 
o_i  the  numerous  virtues  ascribed  to  them.     They  are  resorted  to  by  many  vota- 
ries oi  fashion  as  a  panacea  against  ailments  of  every  kind.    They  are,  however 
toilet°^  aromatised  alcohol,  and  as  such  are  agreeable  companions  to  the 

Eau  de  Cologne  derives  its  name  from  the  city  of  Cologne,  on  the  Ehine,  at 
which  place  there  are  annually  manufactured  about  4,000,000  bottles.  Hungary 
water  is  said  to  take  its  name  from  one  of  the  queens  of  Hungary,  who  is  reported 
to  have  derived  great  benefit  from  a  bath  containing  it,  at  the  age  of  75  years. 
This  preparation  contains  rosemary,  which  is  said  to  excite  the  mind  to  vigorous 
action. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  following  recipes,  these  Avaters  are  similarly  constituted 
and  prepared : — 

Eau  de  Cologne — best  quality. 


Eectifled  alcohol,  60°  over 
proof    .       .       .  . 
Oil  of  neroli  of  orange 


Alcohol,  50°  over  proof 
Oil  of  petit-grain  orange 
„  rosemary 


Essential  oil  of  rosemary 
„  orange  ze; 

„  bergamot 

Eau  de  Cologne — second  quality. 


10  gallons. 
7  ounces. 


]  0  gallons. 
5  ounces. 
4  .. 


Oil  of  lemon 
„  bergamot 


3  ounces. 
16  ., 


o  ounces. 
5 


Oil  of  rosemary  . 
„  citron  zeste 
„    neroli  of  orange 


6  ounces. 
3  „ 


Hungary  Water. 

Eeetifled  alcohol,  60°  over 

proof    .   '    .       .       .10  gallons. 
Oil  of  neroli  of  lemon       .    15  ounces. 

,,    petit-grain  of  orange      5  ,, 

Very  fine  Eau  de  Cologne  and  Hungary  water  can  be  made  by  merely  mixing  the 
ingredients  as  indicated  in  the  recipes ;  but  it  is  far  better  to  mix  the  citrine  essences 
with  the  spifit,  arid  then  to  distil  the  mixture,  finally  adding  to  the  distillate  the 
orange  neroli  and  the  rosemarj'. 

Both  these  perfumes  are  preferred  when  made  witli  gra^^e-spirit,  in  lieu  of  corn- 
spirit.  When,  however,  corn-alcohol  can  only  l)c  lisod,  'its  fragrance  is  grcjitly 
improved  by  the  addition  of  one  drachm  of  acetic  ether  to  every  gallon  of  spirit 
employed. 


(E.)  Powders. 


Inodorous  powders,  sucli  as  starch  and  talc,  aje  rendered  fragrant— 
1.  By  mixing  with  them  odorous  flowers,  such  as  orange-blossom,  v 


iolet,  broken 
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ac.d..W»,  &c,  allowing  th«m  to  remaia  together  to  2*  to  48  ta.,  then 
»«"%n2'.'aSfo/rtr  oTot  "Xi  rose.  la"t',_^tioS/S 

In  this  Avay  is  prepared 

Eose-Sccntecl  Toilet-Powder. 

Wheat-starch  If  1^^- 

Kose-pink   1 

Otto  of  rose  4  » 

The  rose-pink  and  the  otto  of  rose  are  rubbed  well  ..ith  about  8  ounces  of  starch, 
A  fi„allv  sifted  -with  the  remainder  as  above  described.  . 

'1  B^reto  sol^  fr^^^     substance,  such  as  cinnamon  nutmeg  or  orns-root, 

to  a?nVpoSand  mi^n^  them  with  a  given  proportion  of  the  inodorous  starch. 

The  violet-powder  of  commerce  is  a  good  example  :- 

Infants'  Violet-Powder. 

Starch  of  wheat       .      .    M  lbs. 
Orris-root  j)owder    .       .     3  „ 

SacJiec  Powders 

consist  entirely  of  odorous  substances  reduced  to  powder,  mixed  and  sifted  in  various 
proportions. 

Eose-Sachee  Potvder 

'"""'KosSeaves  ™^        •     lib-  Cedar-wood  dust  .       •    *  1^^- 

Kose-ieaves,  ^louuu  di-achm. 

Santal-wood  powder .       ,     i  » 
After  certain  tinctures  are  made,  there  is  found  in  the  perfume-laboratory  a  vast 
quaSi'y  oT?4sicre  or  spent  material,  such  as  musk-pods,  vanilla,  tonquin-beans 
rber2i?civet,         These  spent  materials,  although  not  strong  enough  to  yield 
any  perfume  to  spirit,  are  yet  fragrant,  and  may  be  judiciously  used  m  combination 
with  a  little  otto  to  produce  a  good  sach^e,  such  as 

Olla  Podrida, 

which  consists  entirely  of  spent  materials  well  ground  together,  and  a  little  otto  rose 
and  lavender  rubbed  in  to  increase  and  sweeten  its  odour. 


Ess.  oil  of  bergamot   .  ounce. 
„       almond       .    i  drachm. 


^  Frangipanni  Sachee. 

Orris-root       .       .       .      1  lb. 
Kose-leaves      .       .  .Id 


Santal-wood  - 


■2  " 

1. 


Grain  musk       .      .    1  drachm. 
Civet  .      .       .  .41) 
Otto  rose    .       .      .   4  „ 


Tonquin-beans,  ground 

The  civet,  the  musk,  and  otto  of  rose,  are  to  be  rubbed  well  with  a  little  of  the 
orris,  and  then  mixed  with  the  other  ingredients;  it  being  understood  that,  all  the 
materials,  rose-leaves,  orris-root,  and  santal-wood,  have  been  previously  reduced  to 

powder.  .  ,    ,      i  •  1  •  in 

Some  odorous  materials  are  sold  pure,  such  as  patchouli  herb,  which  is  merely  tlie 
leaves  of  the  plant  rubbed  on  a  sieve  to  powder.  Santal-wood  and  orris-root  have  to 
be  reduced  to  powder  at  the  drug-grinder's  mill. 

(F.)   Scented  Soaps. 

Soaps  are  perfumed  by  two  methods : —  ,        , , 

1.  J3y  melting  the  soap  in  a  hot  water-  or  steam-bath,  and  then  adding  the  scent 
when  the  soap  is  perfectly  soft ;  various  kinds  and  qualities  of  soap  are  used  for  this 

purpose.  .  ., 

Curd  or  tallow  soap,  palm-oil  soap,  cocoa-nut-oil  or  marine  soap,  olive-oil  soap, 
yellow  or  rosin  soap,  potash  (soft)  soap.    See  Soap. 

When  mixed  in  different  proportions,  and  melted  and  scented,  they  bear  various 
fanciful  names  given  to  them  by  the  makers,  and  in  some  instances  indicating  their 
perfume ;  such  as  almond  and  rose  soap.  No  one  soap  made  by  the  soap-makers 
appears  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to  the  consumer  :  soaps  of  oil  do  not  lather  suffi- 
ciently, or  with  freedom  enough  ;  tallow  soaps  are  too  hard ;  rosin  or  yellow  soap  has 
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m  unpleasant  odour ;  cocoa-nut  soap,  being  too  alkaline,  acta  upon  the  skin  Th« 
perfumers,  therefore  to  make  a  good  body  soap  mix  these  in  various  proportions 
Thus  Piesse  and  Lubin  prepare  ui'vitiuuu. 


Ourd  soap  .  . 
Marine  soap 
Olive-oil  soap 
Pale  yellow  soap 
Otto  carraway  . 


Windsor-Castle  Soap. 


1  cwt. 
21  lbs. 
H  „ 

7  „ 

8  ounces. 


Grain  musk 
Oil  of  cloves 
„  rosemary 
„  thyme 
„  cassia 


.  i  ounce, 

of  each 
3  ounces. 


The  soap  is  sliced  into  thin  slabs,  and  put  into  the  steam-pan  in  proportions  of  what 
is  termed  '  a  round,'  that  is,  tlie  slabs  are  placed  perpendicularly  all  round  the  side  of 
the  pans,  so  as  to  be  in  contact  with  the  metal.  In  about  half  an  hour  this  soap  will 
have  melted,  or  '  run  down.'  Another  round  is  then  introduced,  and  so  continued 
every  half-hour,  till  the  whole  melting  is  finished. 

The  different  soaps  that  are  being  melted  must  be  put  into  the  pan  separately, 
because  they  do  not  all  take  the  same  time  to  liquefy :  thus,  we  must  have  a  round  of 
curd,  then  a  round  of  marine,  then  of  curd  again,  varying  each  time  or  half-hour ; 
but  each  round  must  be  of  the  same  sort ;  the  mixture  being  rendered  perfect  by 
stirring  the  soap  with  a  crutch,  or  tool  like  an  inverted  j^,  with  a  long  handle.  When 
the  melting  is  finished,  the  ottos  and  musk  are  added  ;  then  the  soap  is  turned  out 
into  a  cooling-frame. 

,  The  musk,  before  being  put  into  the  soap,  has  to  be  well  rubbed  in  a  mortar  with  a 
little  water,  and  then  passed  through  a  sieve  to  remove  extraneous  matters.  When  new 
this  soap  has  little  fragrance,  but  when  old  its  '  bouquet '  is  delightful :  the  alkaline 
reaction  of  soap  improA^es  the  perfume  of  the  musk. 

Brown  Windsor  Soap 

is  made  of  various  qualities,  generally  inferior ;  the  brown  colouring  added  to  the  soap 
disguising  its  yellow  origin.  The  scents  used  for  perfuming  it  are  also  generally  of  a 
common  quality,  although  there  are  some  honourable  exceptions. 

Glycerine  Soap, 

In  consequence  of  the  many  virtues  attributed  to  glycerine  in  a  pure  state,  various 
soaps  under  the  name  of  Glycerine  Soap  have  been  foisted  upon  the  public.  It  is 
known  to  chemists  that  glycerine  is  one  of  the  proximate  elements  of  fatty  bodies, 
and  that  during  the  saponification  of  grease  it  is  eliminated  as  an  educt.  The  better 
the  soap,  as  a  rule,  the  freer  from  glycerine.  The  presence  of  glycerine  in  soap  is 
indicative  that  the  soap  is  imperfectly  made.  To  add  glycerine  to  good  soap  is,  in 
fact,  to  spoil  the  virtues  of  both  articles.  ♦ 

Almond  Soap 

is  made  with  a  mixture  of  soaps  siich  as  is  given  above ;  and,  when  melted,  is  perfumed 

with  1  lb.  of  otto  of  almonds  to  every 
cwt.  of  soap  used.  Other  fancy  soaps 
are  prepared  in  a  similar  way ;  the  pro- 
portion of  perfume  regulating  the  retail 
price,  or  vice  versd. 

2.  Soaps  are  also  perfumed  by  the 
'  cold  process,'  as  it  is  termed ;  that  is, 
the  soap  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  fine 
division  by  shaving  it  up  into  a  mortar, 
by  putting  the  bars  over  an  inverted 
cutting-plane.  The  best  curd  soap  is 
generally  selected  for  this  purpose.  After 
the  soap  is  reduced  to  shavings,  the 
scent  is  well  incorporated,  and  then 
thoroughly  beaten  together  with  a  heavy 
pestle.  The  soap  is  then  moulded  by 
the  hand  into  lumps  of  about  4  ounces 
each,  placed  on  racks  to  drj'  for  a  few 
days ;  when  suflSciently  firm,  each  lump 
is  placed  in  the  die-press  or  stamp  (see 
fig.  1615)  to  give  it  the  desired  form  and  lettering.  In  this  ^vay  are  made  all  the 
finest  scented  soaps,  of  which  we  now  give  a  few  illustrations  :— 
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Curd  soap 
Oil  of  neroli 


Orange-Flower  Soap. 
7  lbs.  I  Essential  oil  of  orange 
2  oz.     Petit  grain 


2  oz. 
h  oz, 


Thibct'Mvsk  Soap. 
Grained  musk  ....       3  draclims. 
Curd  soap       ....      7  lbs. 
,=v  ^«  in  ba  Dowdered  with  a  little  starch  and  sifted  through  lawn— a  work 
la toi-before    irmixed  with  the  soap.    The  alkaUne  reaction  of  soap 
•  f™ble  to^^^^  development  of  the  musk  fragrance.    It  requires,  however,  fully 
SirmonSs  to  bring  this^soap  to  perfection,  and  the  older  it  is  the  better. 


Patchouli  Soap. 
Curd  soap  .       •  _  • 
Essence  of  patchouli  . 
Bergamot   .      .      •  • 


7  lbs. 

1  oz. 

2  oz. 


Otio  Eose  Soap. 
Curd  soap  (previously  coloured 
with  vermilion) 

Otto  rose  

Indian  geranium 

,,    santal    .      .      .  • 


7  lbs. 

1  oz. 

A  oz. 

i-  OZ. 


(G.)   Cosmetics,  oe  Toilet  Appendages. 
These  are  rather  a  numerous  class  of  substances  used  to  '  make  up '  artificial  beauty 
anfthe  decides  of  natural  imperfections.    Whether  this  be  ^^ct  y  W 
t°se  is  not  our  business  to  inquire.    The  practice  is,  however,  sanctioned  by  its  anti- 
m  tv   and  it  is  in  the  laboratory  of  the  perfumer  those  thmgs  are  made  which  as  an 
old  author  upon  the  subiect  says,  'Can  brighten  the  skin,  give  force  to  beauty,  and 
Se  off  the  appearance  of  old  age  and  decay.'    There  are  preparations  To  prevent 
^rin2es"To  make  the  skin  smooth,  soft,  and  glossy;'  ' To  remove  moulds, 
wartrand  longing  marks  ; "  To  improve  the  complexion,  prevent  freckles,  blotches 
Td  to  whiten  a  tanned  or  sun-burnt  skin;'  'To  brighten  the  eye  and  increase  the 
memoryT'  aud  numerous  others,  which  our  limits  prevent  detailing.    We  subjoin  a 
few  recipes,  as  examples : — 

Milk  of  Pistachio  Nuts,  for  imp'oving  the  Complexion. 

Spanish  Pistachio  nuts  4  ounces. 

Violet-water  

Spirit  of  neroli  i  V^^^- 

Palm  soap  "1 

Green  oil  >each  1  ounce. 

Wax  and  spermaceti  J 
Dr.  Startin,  of  SaviUe-row,  gives  the  following  recipe  as  'an  excellent  cosmetic'  :— 


Orange-flower  water 
Pure  glycerine 
Biborate  of  soda  (borax) 


Glycerine  Lotion. 


1  pint. 
1  oz. 

1  drachm. 


Glycerine  Jelly, 

which  is  much  approved  of  in  winter  seasons  as  a  remedy  for  chapped  hands,  and 
for  a  dry  skin,  is  made  thus : — 

Pure  glycerine       .       .       .       •       •       •       •       .     2  oz. 

White  soft  soap  2  oz. 

Almond  oil  ,  •  t. 

Scented  with  otto  thyme,  otto  cloves,  and  bergamot,  each       ^  drachm. 

The  soap  and  the  glycerine  are  first  perfectly  blended,  then  the  oil  is  gradually 
added,  mixing  the  whole  by  constant  trituration  in  a  mortar  ;  finally,  the  perfume  is 
added. 

Cold  Cream  of  Roses. 

This  is  justly  a  favourite  and  universal  cosmetic. 

Almond  oil   1  ||^- 

Provence  rose-water   1  lb. 

White  wax  and  spermaceti,  each   1  oz. 

Otto  of  roses   i  drachm. 

Melt  the  wax  and  sperm  in  the  oil,  then  gradually  stir  the  running  rose-water ; 
when  nearly  finished  add  the  scent. 
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(H.)  Dentifhices,  Pastes,  &c. 

Under  the  geneml  title  of  Dentifrices,  various  scouted  tooth-powders  mouth- 
washes,  tooth-pastes.  Lreath-lozenges,  are  included  in  the  perfumer's  repertory. 


Piesse  and  Luhin's  Tooth-Powder. 
Precipitated  chalk    .  '. 
Orris-powder    .       .       .  '. 

Carmine  

Very  fine  powdered  sugar 
Otto  rose  and  neroli,  each 


1  lb. 
1  lb. 

\  drachm. 

lib. 

1  drachm. 


^  lb. 
h  lb. 
I  lb. 
I  oz. 

^  drachm. 


Opiate  Tooth-Paste. 

Honey  

Precipitated  chalk  . 
Orris-powder  .... 
Tincture  of  opium  and  myrrh,  each 
Essence,  cloves,  nutmeg,  and  rose,  each 

(I.)  Fumigating  Peefcmes. 

The  earliest  records  of  'sweet  savours'  show  us  that  sweet  smells  were  pro- 
duced from  throwing  volatile  and  odorous  resins  on  to  a  smouldering  fire;  and  so 
much  were  they  prized  that  they  wore  considered  worthy  offerings  to  the  Most 
High.  The  formula  for  incense  for  holy  places  is  given  in  Exodus  xxx.  34.  The 
following  is  a  pleasing  incense :  — 


Santal  wood  in  powder 
Vitivert  in  powder  * 
Cascariila  bark 


1  lb. 
1  oz. 
\  lb. 


Gum  benzoin  powder 
Grain  musk 
Powdered  nitre 


ilb. 
\  oz. 
2i-  oz. 


Bibhon  of  Bruges,  for  sweet  fumigation. 


Make  a  solution  of  saltpetre,  i.e.  nitrate  of  potassa,  of  2  ounces  to  a  pint  of  water ; 
into  this  steep  good  undressed  cotton  tape,  then  hang  up  to  dry;  now  steep  it  in  the 
following  tincture  which  has  stood  one  month : — 


Spirit 
Musk 
Otto  rose 


pint, 
oz. 

drachm. 


Myrrh 

Orris 

Benzoin 


a-  oz. 

I  pin 
4  oz. 


When  dry  it  is  fit  for  use;  light  it,  blow  out  the  flame,  and  as  it  smoulders,  a 
fragrant  vapour  will  rise  into  the  air. 

(K.)  FiTjiDs,  Pomades. 

Unguents  for  the  hair  are  prepared  in  endless  variety.  The  following  are  good 
examples: — 

Philocome. 

Enfleurage  oil  of  any  or  mixed  flowers    .       .       ,      .    1  lb. 

Virgin  wax  3  oz.  in  summer  ; 

or,  in  winter,  one-third  less, 

Crt/stallised  Oil. 

Enfleiirage  oil  of  any  flower  1  lb. 

Spermaceti  2  oz. 

Cool  gradually. 

Hungarian  Pomade. 

{Pour  moustache  a  la  Crinoline.) 

White  wax         ,       .    1  lb.  j       Eose-water         .       .    1  pint. 

Oil  soap     .       .       .    J  lb.  I       Bergamot    .       .       .    1  oz. 

Gum  arable        .       ,    ^  lb.  I       Thyme       .       .       .1  drachm. 

Hair-washes  are  for  cleaning  the  head,  and  removing  effete  pomade. 

Spirit  1  pint. 

Marine  soap   .       .  1  lb. 

Melt  the  soap  in  the  spirit  in  a  bath,  then  add  rose-  or  orange-water,  ^  pint. 
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Athenian  Hair-wash. 


Eosemary-water 
Sassafras  chips 
Poarlash 


1 

X 

4 

2  oz 


gallon, 
lb. 


Boil  for  half  an  horn- ;  when  cold,  add  spirit  or  Hungary-watel^  1  pint 
^L)  Several  other  products  of  the  perfumer's  aboratory,  such  as  haar-dyes,  fo^ateur, 
J  ^ -1  fnr  J  mnrt  r)laster  &c  •  b^lt  these  cannot  be  well  taught  by  books.— b.  Jr". 
^'ti^l^ii-i  zis^xklS.  The  natives  place  on  the  floor  a  layer  of  the 
!t^f Iw^s^bon?  4  in^^^  thick  and  2  feet  square;  cover  them  with  a  layer 
or  Sesamum-seed  wetted;  then  lay  on  another  4-inch  bed  of 
I  if  and  cover  this  pile  with  a  sheet,  which  is  pressed  down  by  weights  round  the 
^rr'  After  rema^^^  state  for  18  hours,  the  flowers  are  removed  and 

'^itpd  bv  a  simUar  fresh  layer,  and  the  seeds  are  treated  as  before ;  a  process  which 
ffSeatd^sever^^^^^^^^^  a  ve^y  rich  perfumed  oil  be  required.  The  sesamxnn-seeds 
m  Cbiied  S  essential  oil  of  the  plant,  whether  jasmine,  bela,  or  chumbnl, 
S«  «W  in  Uie  r  swollen  state  in  a  press,.and  subjected  to  strong  pressure,  whereby 
S/gTve  out^S  oil  stronglyVpregnated  with  the  aroma  of  the  pai^icu  ar 

flowe?  employed.    The  oil  is  kept  in  prepared  skins  called  and  is  largely 

Sbyff  Indian  women.    Attar  of  roses  is  extensively  produced  at  Ghazepore,  and 

pSoif  tfetuer's  name  for  the  transparent  gx-een  chrysolite  (olivine),  cut 

"pSiri?;  PeW™kTwere  so  called  by  Sir  Eoderick  Murchison, 

from  the  Government  of  Perm,  in  European  Eussia,  where  these  rocks  are  largely 
developed.    They  had  previously  been  termed  the  Lower  New  Eed  series.    As,  how- 

1616 


Permian  rocks 


1.  Coal-measures. 
(  2.  Red  and  variegated  sandstone  and  conglomerates. 

3.  Marly  shale, '  marl  slate.' 

4.  Magnesian  limestone,  often  sandy. 

5.  Bed  marl. 

6.  Thin  bedded  magnesian  limestone. 

7.  Red  marl. 

8.  New  Red  Sandstone. 


ever  these  strata  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  New  Eed  Sandstone,  except 
occasionally  colour,  and  as  the  magnesian  limestone  is  often  absent,  the  word  '  Permian 
now  generally  supersedes  the  older  denomination.  The  Permian  rocks  form  the 
uppermost  member  of  the  Palseozoic  strata,  lying,  when  the  series  is  complete,  on 
the  Upper  Coal  Measures.  They  skirt  the  carboniferous  rocks  on  the  east  uncom- 
formably,  from  Nottinghamshire  to  the  river  Tyne  ;  and  where  complete  the  section 
is  as  in  Jiff.  1616,  in  Nottinghamshire  and  Honth.  Lancashire. 

The  sandstone,  2,  contains  plant  remains,  and  the  limestones,  productas,  spirifers, 
nautili,  and  other  marine  shells  of  Palaeozoic  types.  It  is  from  the  Lower  Limestone 
that  the  stone  for  building  the  Houses  of  Parliament  was  obtained.  It  forms  frequently 
an  excellent  building  stone,  and  may  be  obtained  in  places  in  blocks  of  great  size. 
It  is  also  extensively  burned  for  lime. 

Permian  strata,  believed  to  belong  to  the  sandstone  beds.  No.  2,  surround  more 
or  less  the  Lancashire,  North  and  South  Staffordshire,  the  Warwickshire,  and  the 
Shropshire  coal-fields,  &c.  They  are  in  places  1,000  feet  thick,  and  consist  chiefly 
of  red  marls,  sandstones,  and  conglomerates.  The  Magnesian  Limestone  is  generally 
absent  in  these  districts ;  but  thin  bands  of  it  occur  in  Lancashire,  and  in  parts  of 
Cumberland. 

There  are  magnesian  limestones  in  other  formations,  not  to  be  confounded  with  those 
of  Permian  age. — A.  C.  E. 
PSRNAIVIBtrcO  WOOn.    See  Erazii.  Wood. 

PERRY  is  the  fermented  juice  of  pears,  prepared  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
Cydeb. 

PSKSXAir  BERRIES.    See  Berbies,  PebsiAK. 

PERUVXAM'  BARK,  or  Jesuits'  Baric.  The  products  of  several  species  of 
the  Cinchona.  For  a  knowledge  of  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  Peruvian  bark, 
and  its  value  in  curing  intermittent  fever,  we  are  indebted  to  the  Jesuit  priests,  who 
introduced  it  to  Europe  in  1632  ;  but  it  was  not  commonly  used  till  the  latter  part  of 
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the  seventeenth  century.  The  disulphate  of  quinine  is  largely  prepared  from  thi« 
bark,  of  which  we  imported  in  1873  as  follows : — 


From  France 

„  Central  America 

„  New  Granada  . 

„  Ecuador  . 

„  Peru 

„  Chili 

„  Brazil 

„  Other  countries 

Total 


Quantity 
Cwts. 
1,110 
1,228 
11,843 
4,668 
5,829 
1,782 
146 
1,845 

28,451 


Value 
£ 

7,845 
12,280 
106,617 
44,597 
74,643 
23,453 

1,387 
14,798 

285,620 


Of  which  we  re-exported  11,424  cwts.  to  the  value  of  71,304i. 

PETillilTE,  from  itiraKov,  a  leaf.  The  mineral  in  which  lithia  was  first  dis- 
covered by  Arfvedson.  Petalite  occurs  in  the  iron  mine  of  Uto,  Stockholm ;  near 
York,  on  the  north  coast  of  Lake  Ontario ;  at  Bolton,  Mass.,  U.S. ;  and  at  Elba.  Its 
composition  is,  according  to  Kammelsberg: — silica,  7779;  alumina,  18-58;  litbia, 
3-30  ;  soda,  M9  =  100-86. 

PETROIiEVMC.  {Peirole,  Fr. ;  Sieinbl,  Ger.)  This  term  is  applied  to  several  fluid 
bituminous  substances,  found  in  a  great  number  of  diSerent  localities,  in  rocks  of  very 
dissimilar  ages,  and  which  were  formerly  known  as  Persian  naphtha,  or  rock-naphtha. 
(See  Naphtha.)  As  it,  however,  forms  only  one  of  a  numerous  class  of  analogous  com- 
pounds, it  wiU  be  convenient  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  whole  class  of  bituminous 
minerals  occurring  in  nature.  Starting  with  the  liquid  compounds,  which,  as  a  rule 
are,  in  composition  isomeric  with  olefiant  gas,  and  may  be  represented  by  the  formula 
CnUn,  the  diminution  of  hydrogen  is  accompanied  by  an  increase  of  density,  until  we 
reach  the  more  bituminous  varieties  of  coal.  The  following  table,  by  Dr.  Sterry  Hunt, 
represents  the  intermediate  steps  of  this  series ;  the  analyses  are  computed  -srith  24 
equivalents  of  carbon,  in  order  to  compare  them  with  cellulose,  C^*  W  0^° : — 


Liquid  bitumens  ;  general  composition  . 

„  „         Rangoon  petroleum  . 

Elastic  bitumen  or  Elaterite ;  Derbyshire 
Asphalt,  Bastennes  .... 

„  Naples  

„  Mexico  

Idrialine  

Albertite  or  Albert  coal ;  New  Brimswick 
Bituminous  or  resinous  lignite 

Bituminous  coal,  extremes  of  composition 


C24 

Q2i  226. 
Q2i  21- 

G-*  H»- 

Q25  216 

C-*  H's 
l_C"iI"' 


00.3 
007 

02- 

o=- 

0-- 

03. 

0. 
0*. 


From  the  above  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  certain  bitumens,  such  as  Idrialine,  differ 
but  slightly  in  composition  from  bituminous  coals,  and  in  reality  it  is  very  difficult 
to  draw  a  decided  line  between  them.  The  questions  as  to  whether  certain  Scotch 
cannel  coals  and  the  Albert  coal  of  New  Brunswick,  are  to  be  considered  as  coal  or 
not,  have  been  discussed  at  great  lengths  before  courts  of  law,  witliout  leading  to  any 
satisfactory  definition.  Eoughly  speaking,  the  characters  of  fusibility  and  solubility 
in  benzole  and  sulphide  of  carbon  are  to  be  relied  on  as  distinguishing  the  solid 
bitumens  from  coals. 

According  to  Boussingault,  asphalt  is  a  dark  brown  or  pitchy-black  substance, 
fusible  at  the  temperature  of  boiling  water.  At  lower  temperatures,  when  perfectly 
solid,  it  breaks  with  a  well-marked  conchoidal  fracture.  Hardness,  2  ;  specific  gravity 
1-1  to  1-2.  It  becomes  negatively  electric  by  friction,  giving  out  a  strong  and  charac- 
teristic bituminous  odour.  Wlien  asphalt  is  treated  with  anhydrous  alcohol,  about 
5  per  cent,  of  a  resin  is  extracted,  which  is  called  by  Boussingault  Petrolcte.  brom 
the  remaining  95  per  cent,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether  dissolves  70  per  cent,  ot  a 
black  resin,  giving  a  brown  solution.  Tlie  whole  of  the  remaining  25  per  cent,  is 
soluble  in  rock-naphtha  or  ethereal  oils,  and  has  been  termed  Asphaltene.  its  per- 
centage composition  is:  carbon,  75-5;  hydrogen,  9-9;  and  oxygen,  14-8  or  approxi- 
mately of  the  atomic  formula,  C^*  H^"  0/,  which,  according  to  the  preceding  table,  is 
intermediate  between  asphalt  and  elaterite.  j?  ii 

Among  the  more  important  localities  of  bituminous  matters,  are  the  loilowing  :- 
Sandstones  and  limestones  filled  with  asphalt,  in  greater  or  less  abundance,  of  the  age 
of  the  Molasse,  or  Middle  Tertiary  period,  are  found  at  Seyssel,  m  the  French  depart- 
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raent  of  the  Rhine  ;  also  in  the  Vkl  de  Travers,  in  Neocomian  lif^ebjo^j'    Th°  Htu- 
Sous  sand  of  Bechelsbronn,  in  Alsace,  ^hich  is  of  tertiary      '/^^^X.sous  P^^^^^^^ 
Saining  2  per  cent,  of  bitumen.    Similar  sands  are  f^^^^.^^.^o";? 
S  Sch^tbsweiUer,  in  the  same  country.   At  Lobsann  J^^f^^^^,^^^^^^^^^ 
described  a  freshwater  tertiary  limestone,  which  contains  10,  12.  and  even  at  tim 
per  cent,  of  bitumen.    Similar  deposits  exist  in  Otago,  N.Z.    Bitumen  also  occurs  m 

Rnndstone  in  the  Auvergne,  in  Central  France.   

Bitumen  is  occasionaUy  found  in  mineral  veins,  as,  for  instance  at  Dannemora  and 
RliS  in  Sweden,  accompanying  magnetite,  and  in  the  carboniferous  limestone 
SKton  Harold,  in  Leicestershire,  in  smaU  veins  associated  with  galena,  copper-, 
fnd  rrpyrkes  It  also  occurs  in  brown  iron  ores,  at  Markolden  and  Markolden- 
clorf  near^Hildesheim;  and  at  Elligs6r  Brink,  in  Brunswick.  ^^^^^P^o^^^odo 
of  occurrence  is  furnished  by  Hatchettme,  or  mineral  tallow,  a  beautiful  pearly- 
^hi^e  substance,  almost  identical  with  parafl&n,  wMch  is  found  m  the  mtenor  of 
nodules  of  clay- ronstone  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Merthyr  Tydfil.  Ozokerite 
dm  ar  substance,  of  a  darker  colouis  found  in  sandstones  both  m  Scotland  and_  in 
Scia  and  Moldavia.  Idrialme  is  remarkable  as  being  a  hydrocarbon,  containing 
aSimim  amount  of  hydrogen:  it  occurs  in  a  bituminous  schist^  which  contains 
ciSS^Tt  the  great  quicksilver  mine  of  Idria,  in  Carn  ola  A  remarkab  e  substance 
foming  apparently  a  1  nk  between  lignite  and  asphalt,  has  been  described  by  Delesse. 
i  ™  a  bro^ish-black  rock,  of  a  very  compact  tertxire,  found  at  Promina,  ^n  Austaa 
containing  59  per  cent,  of  crystalline  carbonate  of  lime,  9  per  cent,  of  argillaceous 
mSa?d  32  per  cent,  of 'a  combustible  substance  which  is  ^^^f  ^  bu^  aWt 
totaUy  insoluble  in  benzine.  When  heated  it  gives  off  acid  vapours,  leaving  only  3^ 
ner  cent,  of  coke.    See  Asphalt;  Bitumen  ;  Ozokebite.       _  ,  .     u  . 

The  so-called  Pvropissite  of  Kengott  is  another  mineral  intermediate  m  character 
between  lignite  and  bitumen.  It  is  a  dark  yellowish-grey,  or  brown,  earthy,  and 
friable  substance,  with  a  shining  streak,  of  the  specific  gravity  0-9.  When  heated  it 
<nves  off  a  dense  white  smoke,  and  melts  to  a  pitchy  mass.  A  waxy  substance  oi  a 
very  complex  composition  maybe  extracted  from  it  by  digestion  in  ether  and  Mar- 
chand  obtained  62  per  cent,  of  paraffin  from  the  natural  mineral  by  di-y  distillation. 
The  principal  localities  are  Gerstewitz  near  Weissenfels,  and  Helbra  m  inuringia. 
where  it  forms  a  layer  of  3^  feet  in  thickness,  immediately  above  a  seam  of  brown  coal. 

Ik/sodil  is  another  bituminous  mineral  associated  with  brown  coal,  but  this  term 
appears  to  be  applied  to  two  different  substances :  one  being  an  infusorial  earth  satu- 
rated with  mineral  tallow,  found  near  Giessen,  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  while  on  the 
lower  Rhine  the  term  is  applied  to  a  lamellar  brown  coal.    See  Dysodil.  _ 

Turba,  a  very  light  material,  greyish  or  brownish  in  colour  and  felty  m  texture, 
which  ignites  readily  with  a  dense  smoky  flame,  leaving  the  mass  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  before,  occurs  in  abundance  at  Camamii,  province  of  Bahia,  Brazil.  _  Hartt 
(Hartt's  '  Scientific  Results  of  Agassiz's  Journey  to  Brazil,'  p.  262)  states  that  it  rests 
in  a  basin  of  gneiss  whence  the  tertiary  clays  have  been  swept  away;  hence  it  appears 
to  be  of  recent  origin.  In  a  section  of  108  feet  the  turba  intermingles  with  a  series  ot 
arenaceous  and  argillaceous  sandstones,  alternating  with  bituminous  clay,  lignite,  shale, 
and  sometimes  pure  bitumen  ;  it  usually  rests  on  limestone,  a  conjunction  peculiar  to 
petroleum  and  shales.  Prof.  Edwards  considers  the  turba  not  a  sub-aqueous  deposit, 
as  it  contains  no  diatoms,  and  its  enclosed  fossils  are  wood,  a  few  leaves,  and  fibres 
like  fine  roots.    It  has  yielded  from  50  to  100  gallons  of  oil  per  ton  on  distillation. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.  ('  Journ.  Geol.  Society,'  vol.  xxii.  p.  447), 
speaks  of  the  Bournda  deposit  near  Cape  Howe  being  probably  of  recent  origin.  Like 
the  Brazilian  deposit  just  described,  this  also  consists  of  a  series  of  clays  and  blackisti 
mud,  alternating  with  lignite.  It,  too,  has  been  formed  in  a  lake  near  the  sea-beach. 
A  white  waxy  substance  like  bog  butter  was  foimd  to  the  north  of  this  last-describecl 
deposit  some  years  ago.  It  yielded  on  distillation  8-6  per  cent,  of  crude  oil,  which 
again  yielded  on  subsequent  distillations  35  per  cent,  of  burning  oil,,  lubricating  oil, 
and  paraffin.  j-  j  i 

Large  deposits  of  petroleum  and  its  associated  minerals  have  been  discovered  along 
the  course  of  the  chalk  of  North  Germany,  at  its  junctions  with  the  sands  which  cap 
it.  Indications  have  been  seen  near  Hamburg,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Ruttsdam,  and 
other  places.  On  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  a  bed  of  Albertite  is  being  worked  for 
oil-making;  it  is  said  to  yield  120  gallons  to  the  ton  in  laboratory  experiments. 
Principal  Dawson  now  relegates  Albertite  from  the  class  of  gas-coals  into  that  of  the 
petroleums.    (See  '  Acadia,' 2nd  ed.)    See  also  Albebtitb. 

Springs  of  mineral  oil,  or  liquid  petroleum,  are  found  in  almost  all  localities  where 
bitumen  or  asphalt  exists  in  quantity  in  the  rocks  ;  many  of  these  localities  have  been 
known  from  time  immemorial :  such  as,  for  instance,  the  Rangoon  wells,  and  those  of 
Vol.  III.  N  N 
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Persia  and  the  CnBpiaii  Sea.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years,  however  that  the 
largest  source  of  supply  in  tho  north-eastern  states  of  America  and  Canada  have 
been  developed,  although  tho  existence  of  petroleum  in  Pennsylvania  (where  it 
was  collected  and  sold  by  the  Seneca  Indians,  under  the  name  of  Seneca  oil)  has 
been  known  for  a  very  long  period.  Many  different  bituminous  formations  are 
known  at  different  horizons  in  the  palteozoic  rocks  of  America ;  in  the  Silurian  series 


the  Calciferous  sand-rock,  at  several  localities  in  Eastern  Canada  and  the  State  of  New 
York.    In  the  Trenton  limestone,  liquid  petroleum  is  found  in  the  chambers  of  the 
larger  orthoceratites,  some  of  these  fossils  containing  at  times  several  ounces  of  oil  • 
and  a  spring  yielding  small  quantities  rises  from  the  Utica  slate  on  Great  Mani- 
toulin  Island,  on  Lake  Huron.    A  more  important  but  as  yet  scarcely  developed 
locality,  probably  at  the  top  of  the  Silurian  series,  is  in  tho  peninsula  of  Gasp6,  in 
tho  eastornraost  part  of  Canada.    It  is,  however,  from  the  Devonian  rocks  that  the 
greatest  quantities  of  petroleum  are  derived  in  America.    At  Oil  Springs  and  Ennis- 
killen,  near  Sarnia,  Canada  "West,  natural  oil-springs  occur  upon  the  outcrop  of  the 
Corniferous  limestone,  or  tho  overlying  Hamilton  shale,  along  the  line  of  a  broad 
and  low  anticlinal  traversing  tho  district  in  a  nearly  east-and-west  line,  both  forma- 
tions being  generally  covered  by  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  of  drift  and  alluvial  clays 
and  sands.    At  the  Wyoming  Company's  wells,  the  overflow  of  the  natural  springs, 
rising  through  the  superficial  beds,  have  produced  deposits  of  hardened  and  slightly 
elastic  bitumen  or  asphalt,  which  are  locally  known  as  'gum-beds.'    They  are  some- 
what irregular  in  thickness,  varying  from  a  few  inches  to  two  feet,  and  cover  an  area 
of  about  two  acres.    According  to  Delesse,  this  substance  fuses  at  180°  Fahr.  and  con- 
tains 62i  per  cent,  of  bitumen,  soluble  in  benzole ;  24-8  per  cent,  of  organic  matter, 
the  remains  of  plants  which  have  grown  upon  the  present  surface,  and  liave  become 
imbedded  in  the  'gum';  and  127  per  cent,  of  clay  and  sand.    The  occurrence  of 
these  beds  is  instructive,  as  showing  hovp^  bituminous  rocks  may  be  formed  by  the 
gradual  drying-up  and  oxidation  of  liquid  petroleum.    When  wells  are  sunk  in  the 
overlying  clays  and  sands,  there  is  usually  found,  at  the  junction  with  the  shales,  a 
bed  of  coarse  gravel  holding  large  quantities  of  oil  of  a  treacly  consistency  and  dark 
colour.     This  is  the  oil  of  the  surfiice-wells,  so  called  from  their  being  situated 
entirely  in  superficial  deposits,  as  distinguished  from  the  rock-wells,  which  are  bored 
into  the  Hamilton  shales  and  Corniferous  limestone  strata  below.    It  has  a  very 
offensive  smell,  but  is  actually  of  greater  value  than  the  more  limpid  product  of  the 
rock-wells,  being  sold  without  any  further  preparation  as  a  lubricating  medium  for 
the  axles  of  railway-carriages.     The  rock-wells  are  of  two  characters,  namely, 
'  pumping '  and  '  flowing : '  the  former  being  mostly  intermittent  in  their  discharge, 
and  requiring  the  aid  of  machinery  to  bring  their  contents  to  the  surface,  while  in 
the  latter  the  oil  rises,  like  water  in  a  true  artesian  well,  above  the  level  of  the 
surface;  the  free  discharge  being,  however,  due  not  to  hydrostatic  pressure  so  much 
as  to  the  elastic  force  of  light  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  which  is  almost  always 
present  in  oil-wells.    Unlike  wells  sunk  for  water,  the  gathering-ground  of  an  oil- 
well  is  extremely  local,  being  probably  confined  to  a  lenticular  belt  of  porous  rock  in 
its  immediate  neighbourhood ;  and  when  this  is  exhausted,  the  supplyfails  :  and  imless 
the  hole  be  bored  deeper,  on  the  chance  of  striking  another  vein  in  depth,  it  is 
abandoned  for  a  fresh  locality.    The  first  great  flowing-well  at  Enniskillen  yielded 
1,500  barrels  when  first  struck,  the  greater  part  of  which,  for  want  of  suflBcient  col- 
lecting vats,  overflowed  into  the  valley  of  the  neighbouring  brook,  and  was  lost ;  but 
in  a  sliort  time  it  was  exhausted.    The  best  wells  in  this  locality,  in  July  1865,  yielded 
about  100  barrels,  or  4,000  gallons  each,  daily ;  but  only  five  were  in  this  categorj',  the 
greater  number  not  exceeding  10  or  20  barrels.    The  Wyoming  Company's  wells, 
b  in  number,  sunk  on  the  gum-beds,  yielded  from  5  to  6  barrels  each,  per  day,  at 
the  same  period.    It  was  computed  that  the  working  expenses  of  a  well,  pumped  by 
si.eam-power,  could  be  covered  by  a  yield  of  a  single  barrel  daily.    The  conditions 
under  which  petroleum  occurs  in  Pennsylvania,  are  somewhat  similar  to  those 
observed  in  Canada,  but  on  a  somewhat  higher  geological  horizon ;  the  chief  oil- 
bearing  rocks  being  the  sandstones,  limestones,  and  slates,  overlying  the  Hamilton 
and  Genesee  groups.    The  deepest  wells  in  Oil  Creek,  the  principal  Pennsylyanian 
locality,  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  Portage,  while  the  shallower  ones  are  in  tlie 
Chemung  group,  both  members  of  the  Upper  Devonian  series.    At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year  1865,  in  tho  district  of  Oil  Creek,  Pennsylvania,  480  wells  were 
already  sunk,  and  542  more  were  in  progress  of  sinking,  within  an  area  of  6  square 
miles.    Of  these,  189  produced  oil,  tho  total  estimated  yield  being  4,000  barrels,  or 
160,000  gallons  daily.    Some  of  tlie  earlier  wells,  sunk  in  tho  year  1861,  at  first 
yielded  from  600  to  3,000  and  4,000  barrels  each,  daily,  but  in  no  instance  have  these 
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ereat  yielda  been  kept  up  for  more  than  a  few  months  :  the  maximum  yield  at  the 
date  alluded  to  appears  to  have  been  about  325  barrels.  The  MacKinley  well,  m 
the  same  locality,  is  noticeable  on  account  of  its  uniformity  of  yield,  amounting  to 
between  50  and  60  barrels  per  diem,  which  production  has  been  steadily  maintained 
without  pumping  for  nearly  3  years. 

The  uppermost  Devonian  or  Catskill  group  has  as  yet  given  rise  to  no  wells  ot 
any  importance.  The  subcarboniferous  or  mountain  limestone,  and  the  lower  car- 
boniferous rocks  of  the  United  States  are  devoid  of  petroleum  ;  but  in  England,  traces 
of  the  presence  of  bitumen  are  found  in  the  mountain  limestone  in  Shropshire,  at 
Castleton  in  Derbyshire,  and  at  Staunton  Harold  in  Leicestershire.  In  the  lower  coal- 
measures,  oil-wells  are  found  in  Ohio  and  Virginia,  and  also  in  the  upper  coal-measures 
at  Marietta,  in  the  former  state.  A  spring  of  actual  petroleum  was  discovered  some 
years  ago  in  the  coal-measures  at  Alfreton  in  Derbyshire ;  and  while  the  sUpply 
lasted,  it  was  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  paraffin  and  lubricating  oils. 

In  the  secondary  rocks,  solid  and  liquid  bitumen  occur  at  many  different  points, 
but  not  in  the  extraordinary  quantities  that  characterise  the  palaeozoic  rocks  of 
America ;  among  other  localities  may  be  mentioned  Deestadt  and  Sickle,  in  Bruns- 
wick, where  it  occurs  in  the  lias  shales  ;  and  Edimissen  and  Odensee,  in  Hanover, 
where  springs  of  petroleum  rise  from  the  middle  beds  of  the  Wealden  series,  which 
are  also  coal-bearing.  In  England,  the  lias  jet-rock  of  Whitby,  and  the  Kimmeridge 
shale  of  Dorsetshire,  are  examples  of  bituminous  rocks  belonging  to  the  secondary 
period.  The  petroleum  of  California  is  derived  from  rocks  of  cretaceous,  or  perhaps 
tertiary  age. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  tertiary  petroleum  districts  is  that  of  Galicia, 
on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Carpathians.  This,  according  to  Von  Hochstetter,  ex- 
tends N.W. — S.E.  for  about  200  miles,  along  a  line  of  fractures  parallel  to  the  main 
chain  of  mountains,  through  which  fractures  petroleum  rises  on  account  of  the 
gaseous  pressure  below,  and  saturates  the  overlying  brecciated  rocks  and  sandstones, 
which  are  of  eocene  age.  TJie  wells  actually  sunk  are  square  shafts,  which  often 
pass  through  a  peculiar. breccia  of  fragments  of  bituminous  shale,  angular  pieces  of 
asphalt,  quartz  grains,  and  flakes  of  mica,  cemented  by  calc-spar.  The  rock  generally 
is  a  sandy  shale.  In  one  of  these  wells,  at- 2  fathoms-  deep,  the  cracks  of  the  rock 
were  found  to  be  filled  with  a  white  bitumen  like  Hatchettine,  and  in  the  third  fathom 
petroleum  appeared  in  drops,  which  filtered  tlirougli  the  walls,  and  collected  at  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft.  The  oil  is  so  full  of  paraffin,  that  it  is  only  when  a  certair 
quantity  of  water  issues  with  it  out  of  the  rock,  that  any  quantity  is  collected. 
Samples  collected  from  five  different  localities  varied  in  specific  gra-\aty  from  0"803 
to  0"920,  the  latter  being  surface-oils  collected  from  a  pool  of  water.  The  lighter 
varieties  contain  so  much  paraffin  as  to  solidify  at  a  temperature  of  50°  F.  The 
relation  between  the  West  Galician  oil,  rising  from  eocene  rocks,  to  that  of  Eastern 
Galicia,  which  is  obtained  from  miocene  strata,  is  similar  to  that  existing  between 
the  Pennsylvanian  and  Canadian  oils — the  latter  in  either  case  being  dark  in  colour, 
and  less  fluid  than  the  former.  The  Wallachian  oil  is  also  dark  coloured,  and  is 
associated  with  ozokerite  or  paraffin,  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  of  Galicia.  Another 
and  better-known  deposit  of  petroleum  in  tertiary  strata  is  that  in  the  Island  of 
Trinidad,  which  has  been  described  at  considerable  length  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Wall,  in 
his  '  Eeport  on  the  Geology  of  Trinidad.' 

The  methods  employed  in  America  for  boring  oil-wells  are  usually  of  a  very  simple 
cljaracter,  and  do  not  differ  very  much  from  those  used  in  this  country  for  trial- 
borings  in  the  coal-measures.  As  a  rule,  a  rope  is  used  for  suspending  the  boring- 
bar,  instead  of  rigid  rods  ;  the  lower  parts  of  the  arrangement,  known  as  the  augur- 
bar  and  sinker-bar,  weigh  from  7  to  9  cwts.,  and  are  united  by  a  simple  gliding 
piece,  called  the  'jars,'  which  is,  in  fact,  an  application  of  the  free-falling  cutter  used 
in  deep  borings  in  Europe.  The  detritus  is  removed  by  the  shell-  or  sand-pump,  in 
the  ordinary  way.  A  modification  of  Fauvelle's  system,  having  hollow  rods  with 
a  continuous  discharge  of  the  detritus,  was  at  one  time  in  use  at  Oil  Springs, 
Canada  West.  The  boring-bit  has  a  hollow  stem,  the  cutting  edges  being  formed  by 
throe  stout  radiating  pieces  of  steel:  In  the  angle  formed  by  these  pieces,  and  their 
junction  with  the  stem-brass,  valves  are  inserted  which  allow  the  detritus  to  enter 
the  rod  through  which  it  rises,  and  is  discharged  in  jets  at  every  fall  of  the  cutter. 
The  lifting  of  the  borer  is  effected  by  toothed  levers,  similar  to  those  of  a  safety-catch 
used  in  collieries,  which  fall  together  by  their  own  weight,  and  take  hold  of  the  rod 
at  the  end  of  the  stroke ;  and  are  released  by  tappets  attached  to  the  boring-frame  or 
derrick,  striking  against  their  outer  ends  when  the  rod  is  at  the  top  of  its  stroke. 
The  boring  is  usually  performed  by  steam-power,  the  upper  end  of  the  rope  being 
secured  to  the  outer  arm  of  a  vibrating  or  '  walking '  beam,  receiving  motion  by 
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means  of  a  strap  and  pulley  from  a  small  steam-engiue  of  aLout  1  or  2  horse-power. 
When  the  boring  is  finished,  the  same  arrangement  is  used  to  work  the  oil-pump. 
The  use  of  the  intermediate  beam  and  driving-belt  allows  the  boiler,  which  is 
usually  of  the  common  agricultural  or  portable  form,  to  be  kept  at  a  safe  distance 
from  the  stream  of  inflammable  gas,  accompanying  the  oil  and  water  brought  up. 
The  mixed  fluid  lifted  by  the  pump  is  received  in  large  open  vats,  in  which  the 
separation  takes  place ;  the  water  being  allowed  to  run  off  by  a  waste-pipe  below, 
while  the  oil  accumulates  imtil  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  collected  for  barrelling. 
The  standard  measure  for  petroleum  is  the  barrel  of  40  American  or  old  wine-gallons, 
equal  in  weight  to  about  3  cwts. 

From  what  has  already  been  stated,  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  petroleum 
varies  considerably  in  composition  and  density,  according  to  whether  it  be  derived 
from  shallow  or  deep  wells,  the  former  giving  the  darkest  and  heaviest  products. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  chief  properties  of  different  American  oils,  according 
to  Gesner : — Pennsylvanian  petroleum  is  dark  coloured,  with  a  peculiar  greenish 
lustre  or  fluorescence ;  by  reflected  light,  the  specific  gravity  varies  from  0'7S2  to 
0'820.  AVhen  refined,  the  distillate  yields  from  75  to  85  per  cent,  of  illuminating  oil, 
giving  off  inflammable  vapours  at  a  temperature  of  from  110°  to  116°  F.  The  heavy 
oils  produced  in  the  distillation  yield  paraffin,  or  may  be  used  for  lubricating.  The 
specific  gravity  of  heavy  natural  or  lubricating  oil  from  Pennsylvania,  is  from  O'SOO 
to  0-860. 

Oil  from  Mecca,  Ohio,  which  remains  fluid  at  very  low  temperatures,  has  the 
specific  gravity  0'890  to  0-910.  The  Canadian  or  Enniskillen  petroleum  is  dark 
coloured,  and  has  a  peculiar  and  very  offensive  smell,  but  yields  a  larger  quantity  of 
burning  oils  than  the  Pennsylvanian ;  its  specific  gravity  is  from  0-860  to  0-880 ;  that 
of  the  rectified  burning-oil  is  0-838.  A  sample  of  Californian  petroleum,  of  the 
specific  gravity  0-927,  yielded  the  following  products  when  refined : — 

Illuminating  oil      .   38  per  cent. 

Lubricating  oil       .       .      .      .       .      .      .  48    „  „ 

Pitch   10    „  „ 

Water  4    „  „ 

Another  sample  from  California  lost  from  10  to  15  degrees  by  volume,  yielding,  on 
rectification :  — 

Per  cent. 

Ligbt  oils  5 

Burning  oil   50 

Light  machine-oil    .......  20 

Heavy  oil  and  paraffin  .25 

The  bitumen  of  the  gum-bed  of  Enniskillen  yields  50  per  cent,  of  volatile  products 
by  distillation  ;  and  the  Eangoon  tar  contains  about  10  or  11  per  cent,  of  paraffin.  _ 

The  refining  of  petroleum  has  aheadybeen  noticed  under  Naphtha.  The  follo-wing 
is  a  sketch  of  the  operation  as  performed  at  a  small  refinery  at  Oil_  Springs,  Canada 
West  The  crude  oil,  purchased  from  the  proprietors  of  the  wells,  is  stored  in  large 
underground  tanks.  For  refining,  wrought-iron  stills  are  employed,  having  a  capacity 
of  40  barrels,  or  1,600  gallons  ;  they  are  flat-bottomed,  and  are  provided  with  man- 
holes through  which  the  black  pitchy  residue  is  removed.  AVhen  the  charge  is  intro- 
duced the  still  is  closed,  and  the  distillation  is  effected  by  a  fire  placed  beneath.  The 
charge  takes  about  a  week  to  work  off;  the  distillate  is  collected  in  large  wooden  tubs 
a  smlu  quantity  of  a  thick  greenish  substance  separating  from  it,  which  is  returneil 
to  the  still  The  pitchy  residue  in  the  still  is  not  subjected  to  any  further  treatment 
but  forms  part  of  the  fuel  used  in  the  next  distillation.  The  liquid  collected  is  mixed 
with  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  agitated  by  rotatory  paddles  at  a 
steam-heat,  for  the  purpose  of  bleaching  it.  After  this  is  done  the  bleached  oil  is 
washed  with  water,  the  last  faint  traces  of  acid  are  neutralised  with  caustic  potash  and 
Tt  is  finally  deodor  sed  with  ammonia.  Wlien  freshly  prepared  the  refined  oil  is  without 
CO  our  or  smell  ;  and  when  seen  in  large  quantity,  exhibits  the  extraordinary  blue,  or 
fluorescent^ays  of  Professor  Stokes  in  a  striking  manner.  The  loss  m  distillation  is 
about  To  per  cent. ;  the  refined  oil  is  packed  in  40-gallon  barre  s  made  of  oak  which, 
S?ore  tLrare  nsk,  are  lined  with  L  elastic  cement  resembling  ^^^^^^ 
rubber,  the  principal  ingredients  of  which  are  glue  and  white  lead,  in  order  to  present 
leakiiffo  throuorh  the  ioints  of  the  staves.  ,    i  i  i  i 

T^^f  giVanSfdime,  sions  of  the  American  petroleum  trade  may.best  be  rei^esonted 
by  the  foUowing  statistics  given  in  evidence,  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  1872  ; — 
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E.qmtsfrom  the  United  States  during  the  years  1870  and  1871,  to  London  and  several 

Continental  i^orts,  in  gallons. 


1870 

1871 

London  .   

Bremen  ...... 

Hamburg  ...... 

Eotterdam  

Konigsberg  and  Stebtin 

Copenhagen   

Genoa  and  Leghorn  .... 

2,047,118 
10,162,399 
4,456,226 
5,305,299 
2,665,677 
894,422 
2,515,926 

1,457,628 
12,356,672 
5,780,459 
6,987,302 
5,600,978 
2,967,345 
3,109,142 

The  petroleum  Exports  of  the  United  States  for  1872  were  as  follow : — 
During  the  year  there  had  been  exported  170,385,869  gallons ;  the  most  of  it 
going  to  German  ports.  This,  compared  with  1871,  is  a  decrease  of  over  5,000,000  of 
gallons  ;  this  decrease  in  a  trade  which  naturally  ought  to  increase  being  accounted 
for  by  the  strenuous  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  control  the  trade  and  prices  by 
decreasing  production  at  the  wells.  These  efforts  still  continue,  though  they  are 
looked  upon  as  unsuccessful.  The  bulk  of  the  export  is  made  from  New  York  and 
Philadelphia ;  the  former  having  sent  out  90,000,000,  and  the  latter  nearly  57,000,000 
gallons  during  the  year,  leaving  but  3  per  cent,  of  the  export  for  other  ports.  Phila- 
delphia, compared  with  1871,  increased  her  export  nearly  750,000  gallons ;  while  that 
of  New  York  was  reduced  nearly  5,000,000  of  gallons.  Owing  to  certain  trade  ad- 
vantages in  favour  of  Philadelphia,  her'  export  gradually  increases  at  the  expense  of 
other  ports.  Year  by  year  a  larger  portion  of  the  petroleum  shipped  is  refined  oil ; 
nearly  128,000,000  out  of  the  150,000,000  gallons  sent  in  1872  having  been  refined  oil. 
Total  exports  from  United  States  to  all  parts  of  the  world  during  the  years — 

Gallons 

1868    97,013,817 

1869.  .......  100,780,158 

1870   139,271,450 

1871    154,877,377 

The  high  prices  of  petroleximin  Europe  when  first  used  as  an  illuminant,  stimulated 
production  to  an  extraordinary  extent.  This  was  also  aided  by  the  cheapness  of 
manufacture ;  pumping,  purification,  and  cooperage  being  very  easy  items.  When 
Young's  burning-oil  sold  retail  at  3s.  Qd.  per  gallon,  and  when  Is.  fyl.  was  the  lowest 
quotation  looked  on  as  possible,  it  was  seriously  doubted  that  the  Americans  could 
compete  with  British  oil-makers  at  the  lower  figure.  But  several  years'  experience 
has  shown  how  petroleum  can  be  profitably  exported  at  a  price  in  Europe  below  this. 
In  fact,  the  safest  petroleum  is  now  sold  so  low  as  to  allow  the  working-man  a  light 
superior  to  gas  at  Id.  a  night.  Our  statistics  show  how  decrease  in  price  has  only 
stimulated  activity  in  production.  Notwithstanding  the  lull  at  the  commencement  of 
last  season's  trade,  caused  by  a  temporary  combination  amongst  the  well-owners,  it 
heads  the  yield  of  all  previous  years.  Though  really  coextensive  with  the  area  of  the 
North  American  continent,  petroleum  is  chiefly  got  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia, 
and  Ohio,  in  the  United  States;  as  also  in  Western  Canada.  Its  proximity  to 
immense  metallic  deposits  in  many  localities  encourages  the  hope  of  its  speedy  use  in 
metallurgy.  Less  than  half  of  the  crude  material  can  be  safely  sold  for  lamps,  but 
It  would  admirably  answer  this  purpose.  (See  Naphtha,  Natite.)  Most  of  the 
refined  material  reaching  Europe  is  obtained  in  county  Venango  in  Pennsylvania  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Oil  City,  Titusville,  Petroleum,  Cherry  Eun,  &c.  There  are 
now  few  or  no  flowing  wells  in  the  oil  regions  ;  but,  owing  to  various  circumstances, 
the  oil-well  owner  can  compete  very  favourably  with  the  British  mineral-oil  maker. 
Jiritish  crude  shale-oil,  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  was  manufactured  at  a 
prime  cost  of  3ffZ.  per  gallon  ;  now  (1873)  it  costs  nearly  double.  Pumping  an  oil- 
well  should  not  cost  more  than  \d.  per  gallon.  The  bore-holes  which  are  made 
through  the  heavy  honeycombed  structure  of  the  sandstones  of  Oil  Creek  U  S  are 
from  3  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  frequently  500  or  600  feet  deep,  sometimes  800 
teet  deep.  From  many  years'  experience,  the  cost  of  sinking  a  bore-hole  nearly  900 
teet  deep,  and  preparing  everything  to  pump  up  the  petroleum,  is  4,000  to  5  000 
2?o  /%n?r  1869  some  of  the  best-yielding  bore-holes  gave  much  more  than 
^oO  to  300  barrels  per  day,  but  at  the  close  of  the  year  only  one  of  these  bore-holpx 
continued  yielding  200  barrels  a  day;  whilst  thirty  were  gi;nng  from  60  o  100 
barrels  per  day.    Assuming  the  Titusville  standard  of  43  gallons  per  baTToUt  would 
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cost  7,000/.  sterling  to  fit  up  a  shale-work  giving  the  lowest  yield ;  aud  tlio  profits 
would  be  fractional  compared  with  those  of  the  oil-well.  Tliis  competition  has  driven 
the  crude-oil  trade  of  Britain  into  the  hands  of  largo  capitalists.  But  the  oil-maker 
calculates  on  the  gross  profits  of  a  large  turn-over,  and  on  his  advantage  over  his 
Pennsylvaniau  competitor  in  having  sulphate  of  ammonia,  paraffin,  and  other  ore- 
products.  The  enormous  quantity  of  used  petroleum-barrels  in  the  British  market  is 
also  a  great  source  of  profit.  .       •       .       .  . 

As  regards  the  origin  of  petroleum  and  analogous  bituminous  substances,  there  can 
be  but  little  doubt  that  they  are  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter 
in  the  rocks  containing  tliem.  The  changes  forming  part  of  the  great  series  whereby 
organised  structures,  containing  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  become  altered  into 
peat,  lignite,  coal,  antliracite,  and  graphite,  are  too  well  known  to  be  dwelt  upon  here 
at  length ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  they  consist  in  the  abstraction  of  variable  quantities 
of  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  marsh-gas  (C-H*).  From  the  results  of  observations  of 
the  Geological  Siirvey  of  Canada,  Dr.  Sterry  Hunt,  Mr.  Wall,  and  others,  it  would 
appear  that  the  separation  of  these  hydrocarbons  is  the  first  stage  of  carbonaceous 
metamorphism,  and  that  such  substances  when  under  favourable  conditions — that 
is,  when  kept  from  the  access  of  air,  as  in  the  cavities  of  limestones,  or  in  sand- 
stones or  shales  covered  by  impermeable  beds — may  be  preserved  intact ;  but  when 
they  are  allowed  to  come  to  the  surface  (as,  for  instance,  in  rising  through  cracks 
and  superficial  gravels)  oxidation  takes  place,  the  greater  part  of  the  hydrogen  is 
removed,  and  ultimately  asphalt  and  coaly  substances  are  produced.  That  much  of 
the  petroleum  of  the  older  rocks  may  be  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  animal 
matter  is  evident  by  its  presence  in  considerable  amount  in  the  cells  of  coral,  in 
Corniferous  limestone,  which  contains  exclusively  marine  remains,  and  is  not  per- 
meable to  liquids  from  -^vithout.  In  peat  and  brown  coal  there  is  no_  difficulty  in 
supposing  that  the  decomposition  of  the  plants  has  given  rise  to  the  various  paraffin- 
like and  other  solid  hydrocarbons  wliich  it  contains.  One  particular  class  of  these 
substances— namely,  the  resins,  such  as  amber,  retinite,  &c. — may  have  existed  in 
the  tissues  of  the  plants  during  their  life,  as  they  may  all  be  paralleled  with  the 
gum-resins  of  living  conifers.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  among  these  bitu- 
mens is  that  called  Scheererite,  found  in  the  brown  coals  of  Uznach  in  Switzerland, 
and  Eger  in  Bohemia  ;  -ndiich,  while  resembling  Hatchettino,  has  the  composition 
of  marsh-gas,  sho-^ving  the  same  relation  to  it  that  paraffin  does  to  olefiant  gas. 

Another  fact  in  support  of  the  animal  origin  of  some  bitumens  is  that  furnished  by 
the  bituminous  odour  evolved  by  nearly  all  very  fossiliferous  limestones,  as,  for _  in- 
stance, the  Upper  .Silurian  and  Carboniferous  limestsnes  of  England,  which  certainly 
contain  no  land-plants.  .  .  . 

Another  view,  put  forward  by  Dr.  Senft,  may  be  of  use  in  explaining  why  in  certain 
cases  coals  are  produced  and  in  others  bituminous  shales :  it  is,  that  the  carbonaceous 
substance  produced  in  peat-bogs  has  the  power  of  absorbing  and  fixing  carburett^d 
and  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Now,  supposing  in  a  sea-bed  the  amount  of  decomposing 
organic  matter,  marine  plants,  moUuscs,  corals,  &c.,  to  be  small  as  compared  with  the 
accompanying  mineral  matter  (carbonate  of  lime,  silica,  clay,  &c.),  the  hydrocarbons 
formed  would  be  liable  to  escape,  and  remain  isolated  as  petroleum.  But,  on  the 
other  liand,  in  the  case  of  a  great  forest-growth  or  peat-bog  decomposing  under  water 
the  hydrocarbons  separated  would  be  liable  to  be  reabsorbed  by  the  great  excess  of 
residual  carbon  present,  and  to  be  condensed,  giving  rise  to  bituminous  coals.  See 

Naphtha;  Paraffin.  _ 

Peiroleim  Imports  m  1873. 

_  Value 
Tnns  £ 

895  12,836 


Unrefined,  from  the  United  States  of  America  . 

Gallons  & 

Refined,  from  the  United  States  of  America     .    16,377,252  974.755 
other  countries  ....         58,548  5,2o0 


Total    .       .       .    16,435,800  979,005 
Imports  in  1874. 
85,630  tuns  ;  valufe  £1,002,541. 
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depend  on  increased  economies  in  fuel,  mining,  and  labour.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
abundance  of  petroleum  in  America,  and  the  ease  ^vith  which  it  is  obtained,  wiU, 
unless  new  uses  for  the  material  are  discovered,  keep  the  ti-ade  only  barely  iucrative. 

PE-Tim-TSE  is  the  Chinese  name  for  what  is  thought  by  geologists  to  be  a 
partially-decomposed  granite,  used  by  them  in  the  manufacture  of  their  porcelain. 
It  is  analogous  to  our  Cornish  china-stone.    See  China  Stone;  Cl&.y. 

PBTWORTH  JVIilRBZiS.  A  shelly  limestone,  occurring  in  the  Wealden  strata, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Petworth,  in  Sussex.    See  Sussex  Mabble.— H.  W.  B.  _ 

PEWT£R.  (Potter  d'etain,  Fr.)  Pewter  is,  generally  speaking,  an  alloy  of  tin 
and  lead,  with  a  little  antimony  or  copper,  combined  in  several  di^erent  pro- 
portions, according  to  the  purposes  which  the  alloy  is  to  serve.  The  English 
pe-svterers  distinguish  three  sorts,  which  they  call  plate,  trifle,  and  kij  pewter :  the 
first  and  hardest  being  used  for  plates  and  dishes  ;  the  second  for  beer-pots ;  and  the 
third  for  larger  wine  measures.  The  plate  pewter  has  a  bright  silvery  lustre  when 
polished;  the  best  is  composed  of  100  parts  of  tin,  8  parts  of  antimony,  2  parts  of 
bismuth,  and  2  of  copper.  The  trifle  is  said  by  some  to  consist  of  83  parts  of  tm,.  and 
17  of  antimony;  but  it  generally  contains  a  good  deal  of  lead.  The  fey  pewter  is 
composed  of  4  parts  of  tin  and  1  of  lead.  The  English  ley  pewter  contains  often  much 
more  than  20  per  cent,  of  lead.  As  the  tendency  of  the  manufacturer  is  to  put  iu  as 
much  of  the  cheap  metal  as  is  compatible  with  the  appearance  of  his  alloy  in  the 
market,  and  as  an  excess  of  lead  may  cause  it  to  act  poisonously  upon_  all  vinegars 
iiiid  many  Avines,  the  French  Government  appointed  Fourcroy,  Vauquelin,  and  other 
chemists,  to  ascertain  by  experiment  the  proper  proportions  of  a  safe  pewter  alloy. 
These  commissioners  found  that  18  parts  of  lead  might,  without  danger  of  affecting 
wines,  &c.,  be  alloyed  with  82  parts  of  tin;  and  the  French  Government  in  con- 
sequence passed  a  law,  requiring  pewterers  to  use  of  tin  in  100  parts,  witli  a 
tolerance  of  error  amounting  to  li  per  cent.  This  ordonnance,  allowing  not  more 
than  18  per  cent,  of  lead  at  a  maximum,  has  been  extended  to  all  vessels  destined  to 
contain  alimentary  substances.  A  table  of  specific  gravities  was  also  published,  on 
purpose  to  test  the  quality  of  the  alloy;  the  density  of  which,  at  the  legal  standard, 
is  7764.  Any  excess  of  lead  is  immediately  indicated  by  an  increase  in  the  specific 
gravity  above  that  number. 

Britannia  metal,  the  kind  of  pewter  of  which  English  teapots  are  made,  is  an  alloy 
of  equal  parts  of  brass,  tin,  antimony,  and  bismuth  ;  but  the  proportions  differ  in 
different  workshops,  and  in  many  much  more  tin  is  introduced.  Queen's  metal  is 
said  to  consist  of  9  parts  of  tin,  1  of  antimony,  1  of  bismuth,  and  1  of  lead  ;  it  serves 
also  for  teapots  and  other  domestic  utensils. 

A  much  safer  and  better  alloy  for  these  purposes  may  be  compounded  by  adding 
to  100  parts  of  the  French  pewter,  5  parts  of  antimony,  and  5  of  brass  to  harden  it. 
Under  Tin,  will  be  found  the  description  of  an  easy  method  of  analysing  its  lead  alloys. 

The  pewterer  fashions  most  of  his  articles  by  casting  them  in  brass  moulds,  which 
are  made  both  inside  and  outside  in  various  pieces,  nicely  fitted  together,  and  locked 
in  their  position  by  ears  and  catches  or  pins  of  various  kinds.  The  moulds  must  be 
moderately  heated  before  the  pewter  is  poured  into  them,  and  their  surfaces  should 
be  brushed  evenly  over  with  pounce-powder  (sandarach)  beaten  up  with  white-of-egg. 
Sometimes  a  film  of  oil  is  preferred.  The  pieces,  after  being  cast,  are  turned  and 
polished  ;  and  if  any  part  needs  soldering,  it  must  be  done  with  a  fusible  alloy  of  tin, 
bismuth,  and  lead. 

It  is  the  practice,  however,  in  the  metal  works  of  Birmingham,  to  raise  various 
articles,  as  tea-pots,  milk-jugs,  and  the  like,  from  the  flat  into  their  proper  forms,  by 
a  process  called  Spinning  :  this  consists  in  bringing  the  sheet  of  pewter  against  a 
rapidly-revolving  tool,  by  which,  with  a  little  dexterity  on  the  part  of  the  workman, 
it  is  gradually  fashioned. 

PHAWTASIVIiiGOItZA.  The  phantasmagoria  lanterns  are  a  scientific  form  of 
magic  lantern,  differing  from  it  in  no  essential  principle.  The  images  they  produce 
are  variously  exhibited,  either  on  opaque  or  transpnrent  screens.  The  light  may  bo 
a  kind  of  solar  lamp,  but  in  most  cases  the  oxyhydrogen  or  lime  light  is  now  em- 
ployed. The  manner  in  which  the  beautiful  melting  pictxires  called  dissolving  views 
are  produced,  as  respects  the  mechanism  employed,,  deserves  to  be  explained.  The 
arrangement  adopted  in  the  instrument  is  the  following  : — Two  lanterns  of  the  same 
size  and  power,  and  in  all  respects  exactly  agreeing,  are  arranged  together  upon  a 
little  tray  or  platform.  They  are  held  fast  to  this  stand  by  screws,  which  admit  of  a 
certain  degree  of  half-revolving  motion  from  side  to  side,  in  order  to  adjust  the  foci. 
This  being  done  in  such  a  manner  that  the  circle  of  light  of  each  lantern  falls  precisely 
upon  tlio  same  spot  upon  the  screen,  the  screws  are  tightened  to  the  utmost  extent  so 
as  to  remove  all  possibility  of  further  movement.  The  dissolving  apparatus  consists 
of  a  circular  tin  plate  japanned  in  black,  along  three  parts  of  the  circumference  of 
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which  a  crescented  aperture  runs,  the  interval  between  the  horns  of  the  crescent  being 
occupied  by  a  circular  opening,  covered  by  a  screwed  plate,  removeable  at  pleasure. 
This  plate  is  fixed  to  a  horizontal  wooden  axis,  at  the  other  end  of  which  is  a  handle, 
by  which  the  plate  can  bo  caiised  to  rotate.  The  axis  of  wood  is  supported  by  two 
pillars  connected  with  a  flat  piece  which  is  secured  to  the  tray.  This  apparatus  is 
placed  between  the  lanterns  in  such  a  manner  that  the  circular  plate  is  in  front  of  the 
tubes  of  both,  while  the  handle  projects  behind  the  lanterns  at  the  back.  The  plato 
can,  therefore,  bo  turned  round  by  means  of  the  handle,  without  difficulty,  from  behind. 
A  peg  of  wood  is  fixed  into  the  axis,  so  as  to  prevent  its  effecting  more  than  half  a 
revolution.  The  widest  part  of  the  crescentic  opening  in  the  plate  is  suf&cicnt  to 
admit  all  the  rays  of  the  lantern  before  which  it  happens  to  be  placed.  On  the  plate 
being  slowly  turned  half  round,  by  means  of  the  handle  behind,  the  opening  narrows 
•until  it  is  altogether  lost  in  one  of  the  horns  of  the  crescent.  The  light  of  that  lantern 
is  gradually  cut  off  as  the  aperture  diminishes,  until  it  is  at  length  wholly  shaded  under 
the  moveable  cover  occupying  the  interval  between  the  horns  of  this  crescentic  open- 
ing. In  proportion  as  the  light  is  cut  off  from  one,  it  is  let  on  from  the  other  tube,  in 
consequence  of  the  gradually-increasing  size  of  the  crescent  revolving  before  it,  until 
at  length  the  widest  part  of  this  opening  in  the  plate  is  presented  before  the  tube  of 
the  second  lantern,  the  first  being,  as  wo  have  seen,  shaded.  This  movement  being 
reversed,  the  light  is  cut  off  from  the  second  lantern,  and  again  let  on  from  the  first, 
and  so  on  alternately.  Thus  while  the  screen  always  presents  the  same  circle  of  light, 
yet  it  is  derived  first  from  one  lantern,  then  from  the  next. 

When  in  use  a  slider  is  introduced  into  each  lantern.  The  lantern  before  the  mouth 
of  which  the  widest  part  in  the  opening  in  the  plate  is  placed,  exhibits  the  painting  on 
the  screen,  the  light  of  the  other  lantern  being  then  hid  behind  the  cover.  On  turn- 
ing the  handle,  this  picture  gradually  becomes  shaded,  while  the  light  from  the  second 
lantern  streams  through  the  widening  opening.  The  ^ect  on  the  screen  is  the  melt- 
ing away  of  the  first  picture,  and  the  brilliant  development  of  the  second,  the  screen 
being  at  no  instant  left  unoccupied  by  a  picture.  _ 

The  principle  involved  in  this  apparently  complex,  but  in  reality  simple  mechanism, 
is,  merely  the  obscuration  of  one  picture  and  the  throwing  of  a  second  in  the  same 
piace  on  the  screen.  And  it  may  be  accomplished  in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  _  Thus 
by  simply  placing  a  fiat  piece  of  wood,  somewhat  like  the  letter  Z,  on  a  pomt  in  the 
centre,  so  that  alternately  one  or  the  other  of  the  pieces  at  the  end  should  be  raised  or 
depressed  before  the  lanterns,  a  dissolving  scene  is  produced.  Or,  by  fixing  a  move- 
able upright  shade,  which  can  be  pushed  alternately  before  one  or  the  other  of  the 
lanterns,  the  same  effect  is  produced.  _    ,       ,      ■  4. 

There  are  many  individuals  whose  sole  occupation  consists  in  painting  the  minute 
scenes  or  slides  used  for  the  phantasmagoria  lanterns.  The  perfection  to  which  these 
paintings  are  brought  is  sm-prising,  There  are  two  methods  by  which  the  sUders 
now  employed  are  produced.  In  one  of  these,  the  outline  and  detail  are  entirely  tlie 
work  of  the  artist's  pencil.  For  pictures  representing  landscapes,  or  wherever  a 
spirited  painting  is  required,  this  is  the  exclusive  method  employed.  The  coloui-s  are 
rendered  transparent  by  being  ground  in  Canada  balsam  and  mixed  with  varnisli. 
The  other  method  is  a  transfer  process.  The  outlines  of  the  subject  are  engraved  on 
copper-plates,  and  the  impression  is  received  from  these  on  thin  sheets  of  glue,  ana  is 
then  transferred  to  a  plate  of  glass,  the  impression  being  burnt  in  the  same  manner  as 
is  effected  in  earthenware.  Sliders  produced  m  this  way  receive  the  distinc  ive  name 
of  copper-plate  sliders.  The  subject  is  merely  represented  in  outline,  it  being  lett^to 
the  aiS  to  fill  up  with  the  necessary  tints,  &c.  The  advantages  of  this  method  for 
Se  produSion  ot^aintings  of  a  limited  kind  are  obvious.  Photography  on  glass 
is  now  very  largely  employed  to  obtain  pictures  for  the  magic  lantern. 

BelcJy'^Trinoptric  Lantern,  which  has  been  long  manufactured  by  llr  Abrahams 
of  Liverpool,  is  an  improvement  on  the  ordinary  phantasmagona.  The  Bridgman 
Trinlo  Lantern  has  recently  been  introduced.  .  , 

PHBNAKITB.  A  silicate  of  glucina.  The  Siberian  crystals  are  occasionally 
cut  for  jewellery,  and  resemble  rock  crystal, 

'PHENAMEZIVE.    See  Anelinb  Violet.  j     j  1 « 

ImVlCXm:,  Phemcienne,ov  Phenyl  Broxun.  A  colounng-matter  produced  by 
the  a"tTon  of  nitro-sulplniric  acid  on  phenylic  alcohol  (carbolic  ac.d).    Phenicine  is  au 


PHOSPHATES 
of  chron^ateof  copper  acidulated  ^vith  -IP^-^f 

dauted  M'ith  tannin  or  stannate  of  soda  may  be  dyed  with  P^en  c  no  J"^^^^^^^ 
colour,  on  being  immersed  in  hot  clu-omate  of  potash.    The  coloui  is.  however.  s 
by  alkalis,  and  destroyed  by  soap.    See  Carbolic  Acid. 
mHVOJi.    See  Cakbolic  Acid.  ,      ,    .    ,  ,      fr>  flip  fnrma- 

PHSNOX.  BlUB.    Under  certain  cirqumstanccs,  phenol  gives  rifce  to  tne  lorma 

tion  of  a  bine  coloiu-ing-matter,  ^hich  is  used  to     ''''XJc^^oilc  S^ 
substance  is  know  in  commerce  by  the  name  of  azulme.    See  Caebolic  acid. 

PKORMHTM  TEKTAX.    New  Zealand  flax.    I^^'O'?  ^  ^^^P«^\1*^tJ  "^^^^^^ 
mission  appointed  to  examine  into  the  preparation  and  value  of  ^f^^^-^^S 
flaj  we  lea?n  that  one  general  method  of  manufacture  is  adopted  m  the  colony.  Ih.s 

method  has  been  thus  described : —  .  ,      •   ^.    -u   +  f^o,-,roiK,io- 

'The  gi-een  leaves  are  stripped  by  iwolving-rollers  with  projecting  bea  ers  tra^^^^^^ 
at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  which  crush  the  epidermis  against  a  fixed  plate,  so  set  as  to 
a  low  room  for  the  fibre  to  remain  intact.    The  fibre,  thus  freed  from  he  leaf  of  the 
p  anT  is  washed  by  various  methods,  put  on  the  ground  or  on  lines  to  dry  and  bleach 
Sed  bTan  arm^  or  barrel-scutch,  and  when  baled  is  -^Jy  for  tiie  n^^^^^^^^ 
material  alterations  in  the  manufacturing  processes  have  ^^^^'^  "^^f.? '  J.^l^  ^b.e 
skilled  labour  and  enlarged  experience  have  improved  the  general  quality  of  the  hbre 
0  that  it  is  more  eagerll  competed  for  in  the  London  marke       '^PP^^^^^^^S  ^^^^^^^^^ 
the  appearance  of  Manilla  hemp,  and  is,  in  fact,  capable,  in  the  0F^^°°  ^f^^  hitro- 
iudoes  of  being  so  prepared  as  to  surpass  it.    The  chief  improvement  recently  i  itio- 
Tced  is  the  wet-scutching,  by  which  tiie  fibre  is  cleaned  and  softened,  although  it  has 
not  always  been  commerciaUy  successful ;  for,  whUst  lo'^al  purchasers  were  read 
give  31.  per  ton  extra  for  the  flax,  the  loss  of  fibre,  by  formation  of  an  excessn  e 
amount  of  tow,  and  the  additional  expense  of  labour,  increased  the  cost  from  6<.  to 
lOL  so  that  the  new  process  was  abandoned.    But,  notwithstanding  this,  the  Ooni 
missioners  strongly  recommend  it  for  further  trial.    The  miUs  are  ckefly  worked  by 
steam-power;  and  good  streams  of  water  are  also  essential  for  the  effectual  washing 
of  the  fibre,  which,  when  carefully  prepared  and  neatly  baled,  fetches  as  much  as 
from  m  to  211.  per  ton,  although  the  ordinary  price  is  about  15^.    Ihe  cutting  oi 
the  flax-leaves  is  an  important  point.    In  some  fields  an  established  vigorous  plant, 
in  suitable  soil,  will  yield  four  good  leaves  for  manufacture  every  yeai\    ihe  leaves 
are  usually  of  twelve  months'  gi-owth,  and  vary  from  3  to  5  feet  long.  _  In  some  parts 
they  are  greatly  injured  by  a  small  'looper'  caterpillar,  about  an  inch  in  iengtn, 
which  eats  quite  through  the  fibre,  in  patches  from  ^  an  inch  to  2  inches  long,  and.^ 
of  an  inch  broad.    This  insect  comes  to  its  full  size,  and  is  most  numerous,  in  tlie 
month  of  December.    Of  the  leaves,  when  cut.  5i-  tons  yield  one  ton  of  fibre.    I  hey 
are  mostly  found  after  two  years'  gi-owth  to  have  passed  their  prime  and  begun  to 
decay.    The  green  strippings  of  the  leaf  form  food  for  horses.'  _ 

The  phormium  fibre  is  largely  used  for  rope-making.  It  is  said  that  the  New 
Zealand  white  rope  when  kept  dry,  lasts  longer  and  wears  60  per  cent,  better  than 
tarred  rope  of  this  material,  and  34  per  cent,  better  than  Manilla-hemp  fibre,  but 
the  effect  of  wetting  with  salt  water  acts  injuriously  upon  the  New  Zealand  rope, 
whilst  the  Manilla  rope  is  said  to  be  actually  improved  by  the  salting.  The  breaking- 
strain  of  Manilla-hemp  rope  being  taken  as  100,  that  of  several  varieties  of  New 
Zealand  rope  as  at  present  exported  varies  from  53  to  84,  with  an  average  of  91. 
But  samples  of  native-dressed  New  Zealand  fibre  ranged  from  70  to_  122,  with  an 
average  of  91.  During  the  year  1870  there  were  161  mills  in  operation  in  the  colony, 
with  an  aggregate  of  342  stripping  machines,  employing  1,450  horse-power  and  1,766 
persons,  and  producing  4,467  tons  of  fibre.  From  April  1870  to  May  1871,  36,008 
bales  of  fibre  were  brought  to  London,  in  addition  to  which  87  were  destroyed  at  sea ; 
1,546  bales  of  tow  wore  also  produced.  The  total  value  of  the  fibre,  reckoning  6 
bales  to  1  ton,  amounted  to  140,506;..  the  average  price  being  23^.  85.  per  bale.  See 
Fibres;  Flax. 

PROSGETTITE.   Native  chloro-carbonate  of  lead.    See  Lead. 

PHOSPHATES.  Combinations  of  phosphoric  acid  with  metallic,  earthy,  or  alka- 
line bases.  A  few  only  of  these  require  notice  in  this  work ;  all  will  be  found 
described  in  Watts's  '  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.' 

Phosphate  of  Lime,  or  Acid  Phosphate  of  Lime,  is  formed  when  bone-earth  is  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid.  If  bone-earth  is  digested  with  this  acid  for  some  time,  and  then 
water  added,  the  clear  solution  filtered  from  the  insoluble  sulphate  of  lime  will  on 
evaporation  yield  crystals  of  phosphate  of  lime.  Ground  bones  are  frequently  em- 
ployed as  a  manure  •  their  action  depends  in  part  upon  the  decomposed  gelatine,  but 
chiefly  on  the  phosphate  of  lime,  which  they  contain  in  the  condition  of  a  tribasic- 
phosphate.  When,  as  for  turnip-crops,  a  large  supply  of  phosphoric  acid  is  required,  it 
is  found  advantageous  to  treat  the  bones  with  sulphuric  acid,  by  which  the  triphosphate 
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is  couvorted  into  the  acid  phosphate  of  lime.  The  usual  practice  is  to  mix  bone-dust 
.vith  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  oil  of  vitriol,  adding  an  equ,d  quantity  of  wat^r  after 
each  portion  of  acid  ;  the  mass  is  allowed  to  remain  in  a  heap  until  quite  drv  It  is 
t  hen  sold  iiH  supe,-phosphate  yvhidi  is  a  mixture  of  the  gelatinous  portion  of  tl.e  hone 
with  the  acid  phosphate  and  sulphate  of  lime.    See  Apatitk  ;  Eonks  ;  Cophoi  itk 

Phosphate  qf  Magnesia  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  bones  of  aninuils 

Amongst  the  native  pliosphates  may  bo  enumerated :  

Apatite     Pliosphate  of  lime,  the  composition  of  wliich  mineral  is  generally,  phos- 
phoric acid,  42-2G;  lime,  50  00  ;  fluorine,  377.    Sec  Apatite. 
Wagneritc.    Phosphate  of  magnesia,  ^^•itll  fluoride  of  magnesium. 
Zwieselite.    Phosphate  of  iron  and  manganese.    See  Ibon 
Pgromorphitc.    Phosphate  of  lead.    See  Lkad. 
Lazulite.    Blue  spar.    See  Lazulitk. 
Turquoise.    See  Tuhquoisk. 

Vivianite.    Elue  iron  earth  or  pliosphate  of  iron.    See  luox, 
Lihethenite.    Pliospliate  of  copper.    See  Coppeu. 
Ehlite.    A  hydrous  phospliate  of  copper. 
Wavellite.    Sub-phospliate  of  alumina. 

Ckilclrcnite,  consists  of  phosphoric  acid,  27-8 ;  •alumina,  14-4 ;  protoxide  of  iron, 
31-3  ;  protoxite  of  manganese,  8-9  ;  water,  17-6. 
Phosphochalcitc.    Hydrous  phosphate  of  copper. 

Ihifrcnitc.  Green  iron  ore.  Phosphoric  acid,  28-0 ;  peroxide  of  iron,  6:j  ■  1 ;  water.  8-0. 

Uramte.  Two  varieties  of  this  mineral  are  recognised :  the  one  is  a  copper-uranite, 
known  as  Torhneritc,  and  consisting  of  a  phosphate  of  uranium  and  copper ;  the  otlier 
is  a  lime-uranite,  known  as  Av.tunitc,  and  composed  of  phosphate  of  ui-auium  and  lime. 

Cryptolite.    Phosphate  of  cerium. 

Xenotiim.    Phosphate  of  yttria. 

There  are  some  other  combinations  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe. 

PHOSPKATXC  M-ODVZ.es.  Concretions  and  nodules  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
which  occur  in  layers  chiefly  in  the  Gault  and  Upper  Greensaud,  and  also  in  the 
Crag.  They  are  now  much  used  lor  artificial  manure.  See  Coprolites. 
_  PKOSPKOR-BROirZE.  Although  the  combination  of  phosphorus  with  copper, 
tin,  zinc,  and  other  alloys,  dates  a  good  way  back,  it  is  but  yesterday  since  anything 
like  a  careful  and  skilful  investigation  of  the  physical  properties  of  these  combinations 
Avas  undertaken. 

The  latest  and  most  important  of  the  experimental  data  as  to  the  physical  constiints 
of  phosphor-bronze  which  have  been  obtained  are  the  following: — 

Prussian  Experiments.— Q-y  order  of  the  Eoyal  Prussian  Ministry  of  Commerce  ex- 
periments have  been  made  with  various  sorts  of  phosphor-bronze.  These  experiments 
are  carried  on  at  the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Industry  at  Berliu.  The  object  of  these 
experiments  is  to  ascertain  the  qualities  and  capacities  of  the  metiil  Avhilst  under 
heavy  strain,  and  especially  the  comparative  resistance  to  often-repeated  strains, 
whether  tensile  or  inflecting.  The  first  bar  of  phosphor-bronze  fixed  on  the  stretching 
machine  was  tried  under  a  constant  strain  of  10  tons  per  square  inch,  and  resisted 
408,230  pulls  of  this  amount.  A  bar  of  ordinary  bronze  broke  even  before  the  strain 
of  10  tons  per  square  inch  had  been  attained.  A  second  bar  of  phosphor-bronze  was 
tried  under  a  strain  of  12^-  tons  per  square  inch;  and  under  this  high  strain  withstood 
1 47,850  pulls.  Yet  more  favourable  results  have  been  obtained  on  a  machine  by  which 
the  test-bar  is  repeatedly  bent  up  to  40,000  times  per  day.  A  bar  of  phosphor-bronze 
whilst  under  10  tons  of  strain  per  square  inch  resisted  862,980  bends,  wliile  best  gun- 
metal  broke  after  102,650  bends.  Another  bar  of  phosphor-bronze  under  9  tons  strain 
per  square  inch  is  being  tested,  and  has  at  present  resisted  1,260,000  bends. 

Austrian  Expcrimefits.  —At  the  Imperial  Austrian  Polytechnic  Institution  in  Tienna, 
experiments  were  executed  by  Professor  E.  Jeniiey  with  phosphor-bronze  bars,  showing 


the  following  resiilts : 


Degree  of 
elasticity 

Resistance  at  point  of  elasticity 

Resistaucc  at  point  of  ruptiu-e 

9875 

13'74  kilos,  per  sq.  millimeter 
or 

19,867  lbs.  per  square  inch 

40-40  kilos,  per  sq.  millimeter 
or 

58,383  lbs.  per  square  inch 

In  the  Imperial  Arsenal  at  Vienna,  experiments  were  made  by  Colonel  UchatiuK, 
giving  the  following  results  : — 
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AbsoliTto  resistance 

Point  of  elasticity 

( 

Stretch,  in 
percentage 

Phosphor-  1 
bronze  | 

Krupp's  cast  ^ 

for  girns  J 

Ordnance  1 
bronze  J 

5,660  kilos,  per  sq.  c.  m. 
or 

81,795  lbs.  per  sq.  inch 
5,000  kilos,  per  sq.  c.  m. 
or 

72,258  lbs.  per  sq.  inch 
2,200  kilos,  per  sq.  c.  m. 
or 

31,792  lbs.  per  sq.  inch 

3,800  kilos,  per  aq,  c.  m. 
or 

54,915  lbs.  per  sq.  inch 
1,000  kilos,  per  sq.  c.  m. 
or 

14,450  lbs.  per  sq.  inch 
385  kilos,  per  sq.  c.  m. 
or 

5,562  lbs.  per  sq.  inch 

per  cent. 
1-6 

iro 

15'0 

Experiments  on  the  capacity  of  phosphor-bronze  to  resist  the  oxidation  of  sea-M-ater  . 
Best  English  copper-sheets  lost  during  six  months  immersion  m  sea-water  3-0o« 
per  cent.    Phosphor-bronze  sheets  lost  only  1-158  per  cent.  -nr    .  «  . 

To  these  may  be  subjoined  the  following  results  obtained  by  Messrs.  Montehoie  .- 
Belqian  Expemnent. —OxAmavj  bronze  always  contains  a  larger  or  smaller  amount 
of  oxide  in  suspension.    This  has  been  contested  by  Tarious  authorities,  us  it  was  not 
possible  to  prove  the  presence  of  oxide  of  tin  in  the  bronze  by  analysis,  the  oxiclo 
not  being  reduced  by  hydrogen  at  the  temperatures  which  can  be  produced  in  labora- 

^  Bya  longer  series  of  experiments  Messrs.  Montefiore  and  Kiintzel  have  now  defi- 
nitely proved  the  presence  of  oxide  of  tin  and  sub-oxide  of  copper.  The  presence  ot 
oxide  greatly  lessens  the  tenacity,  elasticity,  and  tensile  strengtli  ot  the  bronze 
Various  experiments  were  made  in  this  direction.  They  melted  sliavings  ot  old 
bronze  and  cast  a  bar  thereof  at  1,525°  Cent.  The  remaining  bqnid  bronze  was 
stirred  with  a  wooden  stick  (poled)  and  a  second  bar  cast  at  1,668°  Cent.  ^  The  re- 
maining metal  was  deoxidised  with  phosphorus  and  a  bar  then  cast  at  1,614  .  ilien 
three  castings  were  thus  made  out  of  the  same  crucible  and  in  the  same  manner  into 
three  iron  moulds.    The  results  were  as  follow : — 


Nature  of  the  bronze 

Absolute 
resistance 

Elastic 
resistance 

Lengthening 
until  rupture 

Diminution 
of  section 

per  cent. 

per  cent. 

Old  bronze  . 

1G13 

1209 

2 

3-2 

„        poled  . 

1755 

1244 

2-8 

3-2 

deoxidised 

67 

„  with  phosphorus 

2384 

1356 

6-8 

Thus  by  the  entire  reduction  the  old  bronze  has  tripled  its  tenacity  and  considerably 
augmented  its  absolute  resistance.  _ 

Messrs.  Alex.  Dick  and  Co.  have  very  recently  established  at  Blackfriars  Eoad 
London,  a  special  foundry  for  phosphor-bronze  casting,  and  have  also  made  arrange- 
ments in  Birmingham  for  the  production  of  sheets,  wire,  &c. 

The  Table  on  p.  556  shows  the  results  of  Experiments  to  ascertain  the  Tensile 
Strength  and  the  Resistance  to  Torsion  of  various  Wires  received  from  A.  Dick,  Esq., 
and  made  by  Mr.  David  Kircaldy,  of  the  testing  and  experimental  works  in  Southwark. 

PHOSPBOSZC  A.CX7>  exists  abundantly  in  the  mineral  kingdom  :  it  is  found  in 
several  of  the  igneous  rocks,  in  combination  chiefly  with'  lime.  In  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, it  is  discovered  in  the  ashes  of  many  plants,  and  it  forms  a  large  and  important 
portion  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Anhydrous  fhos-pliorw  acid,  is  the  acid  formed  by  tlio 
vivid  combustion  of  phosphorus.  Monobasic  or  metaphospkoric  acid,  commonly 
known  as  glacial  phosphoric  acid,  is  now  much  employed  in  England,  though  for  some 
time  it  did  not  attract  the  attention  which  it  deserves  in  the  arts  and  manufectures  of 
this  country.  Eor  many  of  the  wants  of  the  dyer,  the  calico-printer,  the  enameller, 
and  even  iii  the  purification  of  some  oils  and  fat,  the  glacial  phosphoric  acid  has  much 
to  recommend  it  over  any  of  the  common  acids  at  present  in  use.  Nor  need  its  price 
prove  an  obstacle  to  its  introduction  as  a  practical  agent.  Finely  ground  bone-ash, 
digested  with  a  duo  proportion  of  oxalic  acid  and  water,  readily  yields  a  solution  of 
phosphoric  acid,  which  requires  only  to  be  evaporated  in  a  proper  vessel  to  furnish  at 
once  this  useful  article.  {Tire.)  Unlike  sulphuric  and  other  strong  acids,  it  is  not 
decomposotl  by  organic  matter  ;  and  might  hence  be  employed  with  great  advantage 
in  tlio  precipitation  of  carmine  and  other  delicate  vegetable  colours,  as  well  as  fur 
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PHOSPHORUS 

,ore  general  purposes.    Some  experiments  Imve  al^^^^^^^^^^ 

alumina  and  a  little  boracic  acid,  it  is  capable  of  producing  „ '  ^.^er  and 

of  extreme  beauty  and  durability,  in  addition  to  its  perfectly  1'^^°'=^°^?,^ ^S^^ 
power  of  improving  the  coloiu:s  imparted  by  most  metallic  oxides  when  appliea 

'ttler  method  of  forming  this  monobasic  acid  is  the  Allowing  :  je  part  of  ^^^^^^ 
T^horus  is  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  introduced  into  a  retort  connected  ^^^th  a  receu  ei 
Containing  thirteen  paits  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1-2.  The  retort  ^^^^^''^'^l ^'Z, 

a  sand-bath,  and  the  nitric  acid  which  distils  over  returned  to  it  from  time  to  t  me 
?LVthe  Xsphorus  has  disappeared.  The  greater  part  of  the  nitric  acid  is  then 
SSed  oTSX  resid  ll^'lior  evaporated  so  long  as  any  water  is  evolved  upon 
Solin-  :  the  phosphoric  acid  is  a  colourless  glass,  which  dissolves  slowly  m  water. 

paOSPHORXTE.    Concretionary  and  massive  apatite.    See  Apatite. 

PHOSPHORUS.  (The  following  detailed  description  of  the  manufactiu-e  of 
Dhosphorus  is  left  in  Dr  Ure's  own  words,  it  being  a  good  example  of  his  descnptn  e 
Wers  when  applied  to  scientific  manufactures.)  This  interesting  simple  combustib  e 
Eg  arobject  of  extensive  consumption,  and  therefore  of  a  considerable  chemica 
manufacture  I  shall  describe  the  requisite  manipulations  for  preparing  it  at  some 
Put  1  cwt.  of  finely-ground  bone-ash,  such  as  is  used  by  the  assayers,  into  a 
stout  tub,  and  let  one  person  work  it  into  a  thin  pap  with  twice  its  weight  of  water, 
and  let  him  continue  to  stir  it  constantly  with  a  ^^o^f  t'^/' ^^^^^T^IlEc 
pours  into  it,  in  a  uniform  but  very  slender  stream,  78  lbs.  of  concentrated  sulphuric 

'"^  The  heat  thus  excited  in  the  dilution  of  the  acid,  and  in  its  reaction  upon  the  cal- 
careous base,  is  favourable  to  the  decomposition  of  the  bone  phosphate  Should  the 
resulting  sulphate  of  lime  become  lumpy,  it  must  be  reduced  into  a  uniform  paste,  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  water  from  time  to  time.  This  mixture  must  be  made  out  of 
doors,  as  under  an  open  shed,  on  account  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  other  offensive  gases 
which  are  extricated.  At  the  end  of  24  hours  the  pap  may  be  thinned  with  water,  and 
if  convenient,  heated,  with  careful  stirring,  to  complete  the  chemical  change,  in  a  square 
pan  made  of  sheet-lead,  simply  folded  up  at  the  sides.  Whenever  the  paste  has  lost 
its  granular  character,  it  is  ready  for  transfer  into  a  series  of  tall  casks,  to  be  ^rther 
diluted  and  settled,  whereby  the  clear  superphosphate  of  lime  may  be  run  ott  by  a 
syphon  from  the  deposit  of  gypsum.  More  water  must  then  be  mixed  with  the  pre- 
cipitate, after  subsidence  of  which  the  supernatant  liquor  is  again  to  be  drawn  ott. 
The  skilful  operator  employs  the  weak  acid  from  one  cask  to  wash  the  deposit  m 
another,  and  thereby  saves  fuel  and  evaporation. 

The  collected  liquors  being  put  into  a  leaden,  or  preferably  a  copper  pan,  of  proper 
dimensions,  are  to  be  concentrated  by  steady  ebullition,  till  the  calcareous  deposit 
becomes  considerable ;  after  the  whole  has  been  allowed  to  cool,  the  clear  liquor  is  to  be 
run  off,  the  sediment  removed,  and  thrown  on  a  filter.  The  evaporation  of  t,he  clear 
liquor  is  to  be  urged  till  it  acquires  tlie  consistence  of  honey.  Being  now  weighed,  it 
should  amount  to  37  pounds.  One  fourth  of  its  weight  of  charcoal  in  fine  powder, 
that  is,  about  9  pounds,  is  then  to  be  incorporated  with  it,  and  the  mixture  is  to  be 
evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  cast-iron  pot.  A  good  deal  of  sulphurous  acid  is  disen- 
gaged along  with  the  steam  at  first,  from  the  reaction  of  the  sulphuric^  acid  upon  tho 
charcoal,  and  afterwards  some  sulpliuretted  hydrogen.  Wlien  the  mixture  has  be  ■ 
come  perfectly  dry,  as  shown  by  the  redness  of  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  it  is  to  be  allowed 
to  cool,  and  packed  tight  into  stoneware  jars,  fitted  with  close  covers,  till  it  is  to  be 
subjected  to  distillation.  For  this  purpose,  earthen  retorts  of  the  best  quality,  and 
free  from  air-holes,  must  be  taken,  and  evenly  luted  over  the  surface  with  a  compost 
of  fire-clay  and  horse-dung.  When  the  coating  is  dry  and  sound,  the  retort  is  to  be 
two-thirds  filled  with  the  powder,  and  placed  upon  proper  supports  in  the  laboratory 
of  an  air  furnace,  having  its  fire  placed  not  immediately  beneath  the  retort,  but  to  one 
side,  after  the  plan  of  a  reverbatory  ;  whereby  the  flame  may  play  uniformly  round 
the  retort,  and  the  fuel  may  be  supplied  as  it  is  wanted,  without  admitting  cold  air  to 
endanger  its  cracking.  Tho  gallery-furnace  of  the  Palatinate  (see  Meectjet)  will 
show  how  several  retorts  may  be  operated  upon  together,  with  one  fire. 

To  the  beak  of  the  retort,  properly  inclined,  the  one  end  of  a  bent  copper-tube  is  to 
be  tightly  luted,  while  the  other  end  is  plunged  not  more  than  one  quarter  of  an  inch 
beneath  the  surface  of  water  contained  in  a  small  copper  or  tin  trough  placed  beneath, 
close  to  the  side  of  the  furnace,  or  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle.  It  is  of  advantage  to  let 
the  water  be  somewhat  warm,  in  order  to  prevent  the  concretion  of  the  phosphorus 
in  the  copper-tube,  and  tho  consequent  obstruction  of  the  passage.  Should  the  beak  of 
tho  retort  appear  to  get  filled  with  solid  phosphorus,  a  bent  rod  of  iron  may  bo  heated 
and  passed  up  the  copper-tube,  without  removing  its  end  from  tho  water.  The  heat 
of  the  furnace  should  be  most  slowly  raised  at  first,  but  afterwards  equably  maintainud 
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in  a  state  of  bright  ignition.  Aftei-  3  or  4  hours  of  steady  firing,  carbonic  acid  and 
sulphurous  acid  gases  are  evolved  in  considerable  abundance,  provided  the  materials 
had  not  been  well  dried  in  the  iron  pot;  then  sulphuretted  hydrogen  makes  its  appear- 
ance, and  next  phospliuretted  hydrogen,  which  last  should  continue  during  the  whole 
of  the  distillation. 

The  firing  should  be  regulated  by  the  escape  of  this  remarkable  gas,  which  ought 
to  be  at  the  rate  of  about  2  bubbles  per  second.  If  the  discharge  comes  to  be  inter- 
rupted, it  is  to  be  ascribed  either  to  the  temperature  being  too  low,  or  to  the  retort 
getting  cracked ;  and  if  upon  raising  the  heat  sufficiently  no  bubbles  appear,  it  is  a 
proof  that  the  apparatus  has  become  defective,  and  that  it  is  needless  to  continue  'the 
operation.  In  fact,  the  great  nicety  in  distilling  phosphorus  lies  in  the  management 
of  the  fire,  which  must  be  incessantly  watched,  and  fed  by  the  successive  introduction 
of  fuel,  consisting  of  coke  with  a  mixture  of  dry  wood  and  coal. 

Wo  may  infer  that  the  process  npproaches  its  conclusion  by  the  increasing  slowness 
with  which  gas  is  disengaged  under  a  powerful  heat;  and  when  it  ceases  to  come 
over,  we  may  cease  firing,  taking  care  to  prevent  reflux  of  water  into  the  retort,  from 
condensation  of  its  gaseous  contents,  by  admitting  air  into  it  through  a  recurved  glass 
tube  or  through  the  lute  of  the  copper  adapter. 

The  usual  period  of  the  operation  upon  the  groat  scale  is  from  24  to  30  hours.  Its 
theory  is  very  obvious.  The  charcoal  at  an  elevated  temperature  disoxygenates  the 
phosphoric  acid  with  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  gas  at  first,  and  afterwards  car- 
bonic oxide  gas,  along  with  sulphuretted,  carburetted,  and  phosphuretted  hydrogen, 
from  the  reaction  of  the  water  present  in  the  charcoal  upon  the  other  ingredients. 

The  phosphorus  fiills  down  in  drops,  like  melted  wax,  and  concretes  at  the  bottom 
of  the  water  in  the  receiver.  It  requires  to  be  purified  by  squeezing  in  a  shamoy 
leather  bag,  while  immersed  under  the  surface  of  warm  water,  contained  in  an  earthen 
pan.  Each  bag  must  be  firmly  tied  into  a  ball  form,  of  the  size  of  the  fist,  and  com- 
pressed under  the  water  heated  to  130°,  by  a  pair  of  flat  wooden  pincers,  like  those 
with  which  oranges  are  squeezed. 

The  piu-ified  phosphorus  is  moulded  for  sale  into  little  cylinders,  by  melting  it  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  jar  filled  with  water,  then  plunging  the  wider  end  of  a  slightly  tapering 
but  straight  glass  tube  into  the  water,  sucking  this  up  to  the  top  of  the  glass,  so  as  to 
warm  it,  next  immersing  the  end  in  the  liquid  phosphorus,  and  sucking  it  up  to  any 
desired  height. 

The  tube  being  now  shut  at  bottom  by  the  application  of  the  point  of  the  left 
index,  may  be  taken  from  the  mouth  and  transferred  into  a  pan  of  cold  water  to  con- 
geal the  phosphorus ;  which  then  will  commonly  fall  out  of  itself,  if  the  tube  be  nicely 
tapered,  or  may  at  any  rate  be  pushed  out  with  a  stiff  wire.  Were  the  glass  tube  not 
duly  warmed  before  sucking  up  the  phosphorus,  this  woidd  be  apt  to  congeal  at  the 
sides  before  the  middle  be  filled,  and  thus  form  hollow  cylinders,  very  troublesome 
and  even  dangerous  to  the  makers  of  phosphoric  match-bottles.  The  moulded  sticks 
of  phosphorus  are  finally  to  be  cut  with  scissors  tinder  water  to  the  requisite  lengths, 
and  put  up  in  phials  of  a  proper  size ;  which  should  be  filled  up  with  water,  closed 
with  ground  stoppers,  and  kept  in  a  dark  place.  lor  carriage  to  a  distance,  each 
vial  should  be  wrapped  in  paper,  and  fitted  into  a  tin-plate  case. 

I  '  ' 

and  _ 

drons  ouu  ^i.       v,vy...v,...u.„ —          — — ,  •    -    •    .i.   j   i  j 

white  fumes  in  the  air,  which  have  a  garlic  smell,  appear  luminous  in  the  dark,  and 
spontaneously  condense  into  liquid  phosphorus  acid.  Phosphorus  melts  in  close  vessels 
at  95°  F.,  into  an  oily-looking  colourless  fluid;  begins  to  evaporate  at  217-0  ,  boils  at 
554°,  and  if  poured  in  the  liquid  state  into  ice-cold  water,  it  becomes  black,  hut  re- 
sumes its  former  colour  when  again  melted  and  slowly  cooled.  It  has  an  acrid  dis- 
agreeable taste,  and  acts  deleteriouslyin  the  stomach,  though  it  has  been  admimstered 
as  a  medicine  by  some  of  the  poison-doctors  of  the  present  daj>'.  It  t^akes  .Jre the 
open  air  at  the  temperature  of  165°,  but  at  a  lower  degree  it  partially  oxidised,  and 
burns  with  great  A'ehemence  and  splendour.  „  „f:„i. 

PHOSPHORUS,  AMORPHOUS,  or  RED  PHOSPHORUS.  If  a  stick  of 
phosphorus  bo  put  into  an  hermetically-closed  tube  and  exposed  to  the  ac  ion  of  t^ie 
Cctruni,  one  end  will  become  Me,  and  the  other  red  It  P^lottu^J 
exposing  phosphorus  for  a  long  time  in  an  atmosphere  quite  free  ^yS^"  ^^^^^^  f^^^' 
to  a  temperature  of  470°  F.  At  this  temperature  the  P^opl^orus  fuses  it  Remains  foi 
some  tim'e  colourless  and  then  g-dr^  ^  ^bec^^^^^^^  and  op^qu.  ^  Amorphous 
phosphorus  was  investigated  by  Dr        o^t^r  ?f  A  ~  ^^^^  b 

it  consists  of  a  double  iron  pan  ;  the  intermediate  space  t^ecwe«" 
metallic  bath  of  an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead;  ^^'th  a  cast-iron  o.e^to  t  .^^^^^^^^^^ 
fitted  to  the  top  end  by  means  of  a  screw,  and  fastened  to  the  outer  \essel  by  screw 
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.ius  In  tho  interior  iron  pan  a  glass  vessel  is  fitted,  m  winch  the  phosphoius  o 
go  operated  upon  is  placed.  ^From  this  inner  vessel  a  tube  passes  and  dipped  into 
,  °ater  to  serve  as  a  safetv-valve.  A  spirit  lamp  is  applied  under  that  pipe  if  necessary 
0  prevent  it  being  clogged  ^vith  phosphorus.  The  phosphorus  to  be  ^onverted  is 
first  of  all  melted,  and  then  cooled  under  water,  and  dried  as  much  as  possible.  A  nro 
is  now  made  under  tho  other  vessel,  and  the  temperature  raised  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
drive  off  the  air,  &c.  The  temperature  has  to  be  gradually  raised,  until  bubbles  escape 
at  the  end  of  the  pipe,  which  take  fire  as  they  enter  the  air,  and  the  heat  may  soon 
rise  in  the  bath  till  it  be  470°  F.  This  temperature  must  be  maintained  for  a 
certain  time  to  be  determined  by  experience  :  the  apparatus  may  then  be  allowed  to 
cool  Tlie  converted  phosphorus  is  difficult  to  detach  from  the  glass.  It  is  to  be 
levigated  under  water,  and  then  drained  in  a  bag.  The  phosphorus  when  moist  should 
be  spre-id  thinly  on  separate  shaUow  trays  of  sheet  iron  or  lead,  so  placed  alongside 
each  other  as  to  receive  the  heat  of  steam,  and  lastly,  of  chloride  of  calcium,  or  of 
sand  till  the  phosphorus,  having  been  frequently  stirred,  shows  no  more  luminous 
vapour  The  operator  sliould  have  water  at  hand  to  quench  any  fire  that  might 
arise  It  is  then  to  be  washed  till  the  water  shows  no  trace  of  acid.  Should  the  result- 
in"'  phosphorus  contain  some  of  the  unconverted  article,  this  may  be  removed  by 
bisulphide  of  carbon.  Tlius,  heat  alone  effects  tho  transmutation.  It  is  identical  m 
composition  with  ordinary  phosphorus,  and  may  be  reconverted  into  it  without  loss 
of  weight,  and  that  merely  by  change  of  temperature.  This  substance  remains  un- 
altered in  the  atmosphere,  "is  insoluble  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
naphtha.  It  requires  a  heat  of  260°  Cent,  to  restore  it  to  the  ordinary  state,  and  it 
is  only  at  that  heat  that  it  begins  to  take  fire  in  the  open  air.  It  is  not  luminous 
in  the  dark  at  any  ordinary  temperature.  When  perfectly  dry,  amorphous  phos- 
phorus is  a  scarlet  or  carmine  powder,  which  becomes  darker  when  heated.  On  the 
large  scale  it  is  prepared  in  dark  masses  of  a  red  or  dark  brown  colour.  The  great 
adA'antages  of  this  singular  condition  of  phosphorus  are,  that  it  does  not  appear  to 
affect  those  persons  who  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  lucifer-matches  with  the 
loathsome  disease  which  the  use  of  the  ordinary  phosphorus  produces.  See  Ltjcifke- 
Matches. 

PHOSPKORVS  MATCHES.    See  Lucifer-Matches. 

PHOSPHORVS  Pii.STE,  for  the  Destruction  of  Eats  and  Mice.  The  Prussian 
Government  issued  an  ordounance  on  April  27,  1843,  directing  the  following  com- 
position to  be  substituted  for  arsenic,  for  destroying  rats  and  mice ;  _  enjoining  the 
authorities  of  the  different  i^rovinces  to  communicate,  at  the  expiration  of  a,  year, 
the  results  of  the  trials  made  with  it,  with  the  view  of  framing  a  law  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

The  following  is  the  formula  for  this  paste : — 

Take  of  phosphorus  8  parts,  liquefy  it  in  180  parts  of  lukewarm  water;  pour  the 
whole  into  a  mortar,  add  immediately  180  parts  of  rye-meal;  when  cold,  mix  in  180 
parts  of  butter  melted,  and  125  parts  of  .sugar.  If  the  phosphorus  is  in  a  finely- 
divided  state,  the  ingredients  may  be  all  mixed  at  once  without  melting  them.  This 
mixture  will  retain  its  efficacy  for  many  years,  for  the  phosphorus  is  preserved  by  the 
butter,  and  only  becomes  oxidised  on  the  surface.  Eats  and  mice  eat  this  mixture 
with  avidity ;  after  whicli  they  swell  out,  and  soon  die.  Several  similar  preparations 
are  now  made  in  this  country  for  tho  destruction  of  vermin. 

PHOTO-CAXiViill'OGRAPHY.  A  name  given  to  a  process  invented  by 
Mr.  Pretsch,  for  producing  engravings  from  photographs,  by  the  application  of  the 
galvano-plastic  process.  It  is  not  now  employed,  although  great  efforts  were  made 
to  introduce  it  to  the  public.  The  principles  involved  are  sufficiently  described  in 
the  article  on  Photographic  Engravikg. 

PHOTOGEN'.  Syn,  Paraffin  Oil.  A  term  which  has  recently  found  its  way  into 
commerce,  to  designate  certain  oils  or  naphthas  for  illuminating  pui"poses.  It  is  gene- 
rally prepared  from  shales,  brown  coals,  or  caunels.  Boghead  coal,  and  the  numerous 
varieties  of  inflammable  shales  which  more  or  less  resemble  it,  are  specially  adapted 
for  the  preparation  of  photogen.  The  chief  physical  difference  between  photogen  and 
ordinary  coal-oils  of  the  same  boiling-point,  is  tho  specific  gravity,  with  which  the 
former  varies  from  0*820  to  0'830,  whereas  common  coal-naphtha  never  has  a  less 
density  than  0"8o0.  It  is  true  that  photogen  may  bo  obtained  of  as  high  a  density 
as  O'OOO,  but  then-  it  will  bo  of  an  excessively  high  boiling-point,  and,  in  all  proba- 
bility, saturated  with  parafi-in. 

Tho  light  oil  known  as  pliotogen  may  bo  obtained  from  common  bituminous  coals 
by  distilling  them  at  a  lower  temperature  than  is  employed  in  gas-works.  To  obtain 
the  maximum  amount  of  i^hotogon  from  coal,  tho  temperature  should  not  be  much 
above  700°  Cent. 

Preparation.— IhQ  coals,  broken  into  small  pieces  (the  smaller  tlie  better),  are  to  be 
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heated  in  vertical  or  horizontal  iron  retorts,  the  tar  being  received  through  a  very 
wide  worm  into  large  tanks.  Some  manufacturers  use  vertical,  and  others  horizontal 
retorts ;  it  is  also  common  to  distil  the  coals  by  the  heat  produced  by  their  own 
combustion.  If  the  latter  process  bo  employed,  the  arrangements  for  condensing  tlio 
product  must  be  very  perfect,  or  great  loss  will  bo  sustained,  owing  to  the  air  which 
supports  the  combustion  carrying  away  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  hydrocarbons. 
This  power  of  air  to  saturate  itself  with  vapours  is  of  great  importance  in  the 
economy  of  all  processes  where  the  distillation  of  one  portion  of  substance  is  carried 
on  by  the  heat  evolved  by  the  combustion  of  another.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  prac- 
tice, where  the  cylinders  are  horizontal,  to  j)lace  the  coal  or  other  matters  to  be 
distilled  in  semicylindrical  trays,  which  are  capable  of  being  inserted  into  the  retorts, 
and  also  of  being  removed  to  make  way  for  another  charge  at  the  completion  of  the 
operation. 

The  tar  obtained  by  any  of  the  above  processes  is  to  be  redistilled :  the  lighter 
portions  form  (when  purified  by  means  of  sulphuric  acid  and  alkalis)  the  fluid  known 
in  commerce  as  'Boghead  naphtha.'  (See  Naphtha,  Boghead.)  In  Germany  and 
some  other  places,  it  is  usual  to  divide  the  distillate  from  the  tar  into  two  portions, 
one  being  for  the  preparation  of  photogen,  and  the  other  for  '  solar  oil.'  This  division 
is  made  as  the  fluid  runs  from  the  still ;  the  more  volatile  constituting  the  photogen, 
and  the  less  the  solar  oil. 

The  process  of  purification  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  namely,  alternate  treatments 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  the  highly-coloured  and  odorous  consti- 
tuents of  the  crude  distillate,  and  washing  with  an  alkali  to  remove  carbolic  acid  and 
its  congeners ;  also  that  portion  of  sulphuric  acid  which  remains  suspended  in  the 
naphtha,  and  the  sulphurous  acid  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  a  portion  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  by  the  carbon  of  certain  easily-decomposed  organic  matters  in  the  crude 
distillate.    This  decomposition  of  the  sulphuric  acid  happens  thus : — 

2S0'H0  +  C  =  '2802  +  2H0   +  CO'^ 

(ZH^so*  -t-  c  =  2SO-  +  an^o  +  co*). 

There  is  another  advantage  in  the  treatment  of  the  fluid  by  alkalis,  inasmuch  as 
some  sulphide  of  hydrogen,  and  probably  other  foetid  sulphur-compounds,  is  decom- 
posed and  the  resulting  products  removed. 

In  preparing  photogen  from  any  of  the  sources  enumerated,  much  must  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  manufacturer,  both  as  regards  the  apparatus  and  the  chemical 
processes.  In  some  instances  the  solar  oil  and  photogen  are  with  advantage  prepared 
separately ;  but  in  this  country  it  is  more  usual  to  mix  the  heavy  and  light  oils  . 
together,  so  as  to  produce  a  fluid  of  medium  density  and  volatility.  It  must  he 
remembered  that  while  the  more  volatile  hydrocarbons  confer  extreme  inflammability 
and  fluidity,  they  are  at  the  same  time  more  odorous  than  the  less  volatile  portion  of 
the  distillate,  which  is  the  true  paraffin  oil. 

The  more  odorous  impurities  in  photogen  appear  to  be  easily  susceptible  of  oxida- 
tion. This  is  evident  from  the  facility  with  which  foully-smelling  photogen  loses  its 
offensive  odour  in  contact  with  bichromate  or  manganate  of  potash,  or  even  animal 
charcoal.  Their  exposure  to  air  even  greatly  improves  the  odour,  and  a  recently- 
distilled  photogen,  which  is  very  unpleasant,  becomes  comparatively  sweet  if  kept  in 
tanks  or  barrels  for  a  few  days.  The  same  thing  happens  with  many  essential  oils, 
such  as  those  of  peppermint,  cloves,  &c.  The  presence  of  sulphurous  acid  in  photo- 
gen may  be  instantly  detected  by  shaking  a  little  in  a  test-tube  with  a  few  drops  ot  a 
very  weak  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  ;  if  sulphurous  acid  be  present  a  portion 
of  the  chromic  acid  will  be  reduced  to  green  oxide,  which  will  instantly  betray  the 
presence  of  the  reducing  agent  alluded  to. 

Photogen  often  shows  the  phenomenon  of  dichroism ;  but  the  more  it  is  punbed 
bv  acids!  the  more  feebly  is  the  coloration  by  reflected  light  ohserved,  and  if  the 
less  volatile  portion  of  the  distillate  be  rejected,  the  property  alluded  to  will  not  be 

^'in  distilling  the  heavy  oils  or  tars  produced  by  distilling  B°ghead  coal  or 
photogen-yielSng  substances,  it  is  particularly  to  be  observed  ^at  ^1  e  jorms  or 
other  tubes  proceeding  from  the  stills,  if  of  too  small  diameter,  are  liable  to  be- 
come choked  up  with  paraffin  ;  this,  if  unobserved,  might  lead  to  serious  results.  _  It 
L  very  convenient  to  have  a  steam-pipe  inserted  into  the  worm-tubes  or  condensing- 
Lks^to  enable  the  water  to  be  heated  to  such  a  point  as  ^  V;^! ^^J^ 
in  the  worms,  and  allow  them  to  be  washed  into  the  recipient  by  the  fluids  distiUing 

Tlie  following  Table  by  Wagenmann  will  be  found  of  gi-eat  importance  to  those  who 
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are  interested  in  the  commercial  value  of  the  different  varieties  of  coals  and  bitumens 
as  sources  of  illuminating  oils  : — 


Name 


Trinidad  Pitch 
Boghead  coal 
Tor  bane  mineral 
Dorset  shale  . 
Kangoon  naphtha 
Belmar  turf  . 
George's  bitumen 
Paper  coal,  No.  1 
No.  2 
No.  3 


Brown  coal 


Locality 


Tar 
per 
cent. 


Trinidad 
Scotland 
>» 

England 
Burmah 
Ireland 
Neuwied 
Siebengebii'ge 


» 

Hesse 
Ehenish  Provinces 

Bonn 
Saxony  (^Province) 
Saxony  (Kingdom) 


>>  " 
»»  » 
i»  >> 
»»  »» 
»»  >» 
Thuringia 

i» 

Neuwied 
Bohemia 
Westerwald 
»» 

Nassau 
>> 

Frankfort 


Specific 
gravity 


70 
33 
31 

9 
80 

3 
29 
20 
15 
11 
25 
11 

4 

7 

10 

6 
5 
6 

Qi 

6 

4 

H 

5 
5 

5h 
11 

3^ 
4 
3 
9 


•875 

•860 

•861 

•910 

•870 

•920 

•865 

•880 

•880 

•880 

•880 

•880 

•930 

•910 

•920 

•915 

•910 

•910 

•920 

•910 

•910 

•920 

•918 

•920 

•920 

•860 

•910 

•910 

•910 

•910 

•890 


Crude  oil 
sp.  gr. 

from  0^700 
to  0-950 


Crude  oil 
sp.  gr. 

fi-om  0-850 
to  0-900 


40 
12 
11 

1 
50 

1 

H 

6 
5 
3 
6 
3 

■  _i_ 

10 

2 
2 

1 

•2 

s 

4 

2 

1 

1 

2 

H 
i 

1 

3 

1^ 

1 

2 

1 

2 


20 
18 
16 

6 
20 

1 
14 

9 

7 

6 
12 

5 

3 

3 

4 

4 

3^ 

5 
4 
2 
5 
1 

3i 

5 

5 

1 

n 
1 

6 


Crude 
paraffin 


l-i 

u 

JL 

30 

3 

X 
6 

4 

i 

4 


I 

X 
4 
1 
2 
ii 
4 
1 

.  2 
1 


None  of  the  cannel  or  bituminous  coal,  shales,  or  other  substances  used  for  yielding 
burning  fluids  by  distillation,  give  distillates  of  such  purity  and  freedom  from  odour, 
as  Ran<^oon  tar.  The  more  volatile  portion  of  the  distillate  from  the  latter  has 
obtained  in  commerce  the  absurd  name  of  Sherwoodole;  it  is  used  instead  of  coal- 
benzole  for  removing  grease,  &e.  The  paraffin  obtained  from  Rangoon  tar  has  a 
greater  value  for  commercial  purposes  than  that  from  Boghead  coal,  inasmuch  as  it 
has  a  higher  melting-point,  which  renders  it  better  adapted  for  candles.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  melting-points  of  various  samples  of  paraffin  : — 

°  °  ^  Melting-pomt. 

Fahr. 

Boghead-coal  paraffin 

„  „       another  specimen .       .       .  • 

The  last,  after  being  distilled  

Turf  paraffin  j,      '  ' 

Bituminous-coal  paraffin,  prepared  by  Atwood  s  process  . 
Eangoon-tar  paraffin     .       .       .  • 


114° 

108 

108 

116 

110 

140 


It  is  curious  to  observe  the  effect  of  light  upon  photogen.  Some  samples  of  ex- 
tremely dark  colour,  when  exposed  to  its  influence  for  a  few  days,  become  as  completely 
bleached  as  animal  oils  would  under  these  circumsUnccs.  At  the  same  time,  as  we 
have  before  liinted,  the  odour  becomes  much  improved.  A  photogen  of  good  quality 
has  by  no  means  a  repulsive  odour,  but  if  much  of  the  more  volatile  constituents  be 
present,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  its  being  disagreeable  if  spilled  about.  The  less 
volatile' hydrocarbons  have  comparatively  little  odour.  It  should  not  be  too  inflam- 
mal;le,  that  is  to  say,  it  must  not  take  fire  on  the  approach  of  a  light.  If  it  does,  it  is 
owing  to  the  more  volatile  portion  not  having  been  sufficiently  removed.  See 
Paraffin  for  a  description  of  its  manufacture. 
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■OGRAPHIC  ENGRAvmo.    The  first  ^vho  appears  to  have  had  any 

igravmyby  tlui  lufluonco  of  biinliglit  was  Nicephore  Niepco.  Accordine  to 
Gu-ard,  tlio  lirsfc  proof  takon  by  him  by  meaiiB  of  this  process  bwirs  date 
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idea  of  on;; 

M.  Aim6  GiraiLi,  luo  pii^ui  uutoii  uy  mm  oy  means  of  this  process  bciirs  date 
1827.  Tins  process  was  very  simple  :  it  consisted  iu  spreading  a  thin  Layer  of  bitu 
men  of  JiKtea  upon  a  copper- or  powter-phite,  which  was  then  placed  in  the  camera 
obscura,  where  it  was  allowed  to  remain  some  hours,  until  the  bitumen  had  received 
the  impression  of  the  external  objects  towards  Avhicli  the  lens  had  been  directed  On 
withdrawing  tlio  plate,  it  was  suljmittod  to  the  action  of  the  essential  oil  of  Lavender 
which  dissolved  tliose  portions  of  the  bitumen  not  acted  upon  by  the  light,  leaving  the 
metal  bare,  while  the  remaining  bitumen  produced  the  design.'  Passing  thoplato 
afterwards  through  an  acid  solution,  the  acid  acted  on  the  metallic  plate,  while  the 
other  parts  were  preserved  by  the  protecting  varnish. 

Six  years  later,  that  is,  in  1839,  M.  JJaguerre  made  his  discovery  of  the  '  Daguerreo- 
type' public.  In  tho  meantime,  he  had  considerably  improved  on  Niepce's  process- 
but  although  many,  and  some  tolerably  successful,  attempts  were  made  to  engrave  the 
pictures  produced  by  these  processes,  none  were  quite  successful. 

Tho  next  process  to  which  we  shall  refer  is  that  of  M.  Fizeau.  Ho  took  a 
Daguerreotype  plate,  and  submitted  it  to  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  nitric,  nitrous 
and  hydrochloric  acids,  which  did  not  affect  the  whites  of  the  picture  but  attacked 
the  blacks  with  a  resulting  formation  of  adherent  chloride  of  silver,  which  speedily 
arrested  the  action  of  the  acid.  This  ho  removed  by  a  solution  of  ammonia,  and  the 
action  of  the  acid  was  continued.  This  process  he  continued  until  a  finely-engraved 
plate  was  the  result ;  but  the  lines  of  this  plate  were  not  deep  enough  to  allow  of 
many  prints  being  taken  from  it.  To  remedy  this,  he  covered  the  plate  with  some 
drying  oil,  and  then,  wiping  it  from  the  surface,  left  it  to  dry  in  the  hollows.  He 
afterwards  submitted  the  plate  to  an  electro-chemical  process  which  covered  the  raised 
parts  with  gold,  leaving  the  hollows,  in  which  the  varnish  remained,  imtouched.  On 
the  completion  of  the  gilding,  the  varnish  was  removed  by  means  of  caustic  potash, 
and  the  surface  of  the  plate,  covered  with  grains  -de  gravurc,  producing  what  is  techni- 
cally termed  an  aquatint  ground,  and  the  deepening  of  the  lines  Tvas  proceeded  with 
by  means  of  the  acid.  The  Daguerreotype  plate  was  by  these  means  converted  into  an 
engraved  plate,  but  as  it  was  silver  it  would  have  worn  out  very  soon  ;  to  obviate 
which  an  impression  was  taken  on  copper  by  the  electro-chemical  process,  which  could 
of  course  be  renewed  when  it  showed  signs  of  wear. 

M.  Claudet  and  Mr.  Grove  both  j)roduced  some  very  good-  engravings  on  the 
Daguerreotype  plate,  but  these  processes  have  proved  rather  curious  than  useful. 

On  October  29,  1852,  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  patented  a  process,  which  was  similar  to  a 
process  previously  used  by  MM.  Protsch  and  Poitevin,  as  regards  the  substance  first 
employed,  viz.  a  mixture  of  bichromate  of  potash  and  gelatine;  but  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  process  was  conducted  on  the  same  principle,  though  in  a  different 
manner,  to  that  of  M.  Fizeau. 

Mr.  Mungo  Ponton  discovered  the  use  of  the  bichromate  of  potash  as  a  photographic 
agent;  and  Mr.  Eobert  Hunt  subsequently  published  a  process,  called  the  '  Chromo- 
type.' In  both  these  processes  the  peculiar  property  of  the  chromic  acid,  liberated 
under  the  action  of  sunshine,  to  combine  with  organic  matter,  was  pointed  out.  JIM. 
Pretsch,  Poitevin,  and  Talbot,  only  availed  themselves  of  this  previous  discovery,  and 
in  each  instance  gelatine  was  rendered  insoluble  by  the  decomposition  of  the  bichro- 
mate of  potash  under  the  influence  of  actinic  power.  By  dissolving  off  the  still  soluble 
portions  of  the  gelatine,  either  metal  could  be  precipitated  by  the  voltaic  battery,  or 
an  etching  produced. 

In  1853  M.  Niepce  de  SL  Victor,  the  nephew,  of  Nicephore  Niepce,  took  up  his 
uncle's  plan,  and  with  the  assistance  of  M.  Leraaitrc,  who  had  also  assisted  his  uncle, 
endeavoured  to  perfect  it ;  but,  thougli  he  modified  and  improved  it,  his  success  was 
not  very  great — it  was  always  found  necessary  to.  have,  the  assistance  of  an  engraver 
to  complete  the  plate. 

After  this  many  otliers,  among  whom  may  be  enumerated  MM.  Lerebours,  Le- 
mercier,  Barreswil,  Davanne,  and,  finally,  Poitevin,  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  design 
by  similar  means  on  stone.  The  last  appears  to  have  succeeded.  His  method  is 
based  on  the  chemical  action  of  light  on  a  mixture  of  gelatine  and  bieliromate  of 
potash,  as  above.  This  mixture,  which  when  made  is  perfectly  soluble  in  water, 
becomes  insoluble  after  exposure  to  the  light.    His  mode  of  proceeding  is  as  folloAvs : — 

He  spreads  the  mixture  on  the  stone,  and,  after  drying,  lays  the  negative  upon 
it,  and  exposes  it  to  the  light.  After  a  suitable  exposure  tho  negative  is  removed, 
and  the  portions  not  acted  upon  by  tho  light  are  washed  away  with  water,  and  tho 
design  remains  with  tho  property  of  taking  the  ink  like  an  ordinary  lithographic 
crayon.  The  stone  is  then  transferred  to  tho  press,  and  proofs  taken  in  tlie  usual 
way.  It  is  said  that  pictures  have  been  obtained  from  the  stone  after  900  copies  had 
been  pulled. 
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The  process  of  M.  Charles  N^gre  was  more  compHeatod  than  the  preceding,  but 
Yielded  superior  results.  His  process  was  not  unlike  that  of  M.  Fizeau. 
Mr  Fox  Talbot  thus  describes  his  process  of  PhotoglypMc  Engraving 
'  I  employ  plates  of  steel,  copper,  or  zinc,  such  as  are  commonly  used  by  engravers. 
Before  using  a  plate  its  surface  should  be  woU  cleaned  ;  it  should  then  be  rubbed  with 
a  linen  cloth  dipped  in  a  mixture  of  caustic  soda  and  whiting,  in  order  to  remove  any 
remaining  trace  of  greasiness.  The  plate  is  then  to  be  rubbed  dry  with  another  Imen 
cloth.    This  process  is  then  to  be  repeated  ;  after  which,  the  plate  is  in  general  sutti- 

ciently  clean.  .     .  ,        ,  ,  i  •  i  •         -l-  ^ 

'In  order  to  engrave  a  plate,  I  first  cover  it  with  a  substance  which  is  sensitive  to 

light.    This  is  prepared  as  follows  : — 

'  About  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  gelatine  is  dissolved  in  eight  or  ten  ounces  of  water, 
by  the  aid  of  heat.  To  this  solution  is  added  about  one  ounce,  by  measure,  of  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  water,  and  the  mixture  is  strained  through 
a  linen  cloth.  The  best  sort  of  gelatine  for  the  purpose  is  that  used  by  cooks  and 
confectioners  ;  in  default  of  this,  isinglass  maybe  used,  but  it  does  not  answer  so  well. 
This  mixture  of  gelatine  and  bicliromate  of  potash  keeps  good  for  several  months, 
owing  to  the  antiseptic  and  preserving  power  of  the  bichromate.  It  remains  liquid 
and  ready  for  use  at  any  time  during  the  summer  months  ;  but  in  cold  weather  it 
becomes  a  jelly,  and  has  to  be  warmed  before  using  it :  it  should  be  kept  in  a  cup- 
board or  dark  place.  The  proportions  given  above  are  convenient,  but  they  may  be 
considerably  varied  without  injuring  the  residt. 

'  The  engraving  process  should  be  carried  on  in  a  partially-darkened  room,  and  is 
performed  as  follows : —  j       •  i,  • 

'A  little  of  this  prepared  gelatine  is  poured  on  the  plate  to  be  engraved,  which  iS 
then  held  vertical,  and  the  superfluous  liquid  allowed  to  drain  off  at  one  of  the  corners 
of  the  plate.  It  is  held  in  a  horizontal  position  over  a  spirit-lamp,  which  soon  di-ies 
the  gelatine,  which  is  left  as  a  thin  film,  of  a  pale  yellow  coloiu-,  covering  the 
metallic  surface,  and  generally  bordered  with  several  narrow  bands  of  prismatic 
colours.  These  colours  are  of  use  to  the  operator,  by  enabling  him  to  judge  of 
the  thinness  of  the  film  :  when  it  is  very  thin,  the  prismatic  colours  are  seen  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  plate.  Such  plates  often  make  excellent  engravings ;  never- 
tlieless,  it  is  perliaps  safer  to  use  gelatine  films,  which  are  a  little  thicker.  Experience 
alone  can  guide  the  operator  to  the  best  result.  The  object  to  be  engraved  is  then 
laid  on  the  metal  plate,  and  screwed  down  upon  it  in  a  photographic  copying-frame. 
Such  objects  may  be  either  material  substances,  as  lace,  the  leaves  of  plants,  &c., 
or  they  may  be  engravings,  or  writings,  or  photographs,  &c.  &c.  The  plate  bearing 
the  object  upon  it  is  then  to  be  placed  in  the  sunshine,  for  a  space  of  time  varying 
from  one  to  several  minutes,  according  to  circumstances ;  or  else  it  may  be  placed 
in  common  daylight,  but  of  course  for  a  long  time.  As  in  other  photographic  pro- 
cesses, the  judgment  of  the  operator  is  here  called  into  play,  and  his  experience 
guides  him  as  to  the  proper  time  of  exposure  to  the  light.  When  the  frame  is 
■withdrawn  from  the  light,  and  tlie  object  removed  from  the  plate,  a  faint  image  is 
seen  upon  it — the  yellow  colour  of  the  gelatine  having  turned  brown  wherever  the 
light  has  acted. 

'When  the  plate  bearing  the  photographic  image  is  removed  from  the  copying 
frame,  I  spread  over  its  surface,  carefully  and  very  evenly,  a  little  finely-powdered 
gum  copal.  It  is  much  easier  to  spread  this  resinous  powder  evenly  upon  the  surface 
of  the  gelatine,  than  it  is  to  do  so  uj)on  tlie  naked  surfoce  of  a  metal  plate.  The  chief 
error  the  operator  has  to  guard  against  is  that  of  putting  on  too  much  of  the  powder  : 
the  best  results  are  obtained  by  using  a  very  thin  layer  of  it,  provided  it  is  uniformly 
distributed.  K  too  much  of  the  powder  is  laid  on  it,  it  impedes  the  action  of  the 
etching  liquid.  When  the  plate  has  been  thus  very  thinly  powdered  with  copal,  it  is 
held  horizontally  over  a  spirit-lamp  in  order  to  melt  the  copal ;  this  requires  a  con- 
siderable heat.  It  might  be  supposed  that  this  heating  of  the  plate,  after  the  forma- 
tion of  a  delicate  photographic  image  upon  it,  would  disturb  and  injure  that  image  ; 
but  it  has  no  such  effect.  The  melting  of  the  copal  is  known  by  the  change  of  colour, 
The  plate  should  then  be  withdrawn  from  the  lamp,  and  suflfered  to  cool.  This  pro- 
cess may  be  called  the  laying  an  aquatint  ground  upon  the  gelatine,  and  I  believe  it 
to  be  a  new  process.  In  the  common  mode  of  laying  an  aquatint  ground,  the  resinous 
particles  are  laid  upon  the  naked  surface  of  tlie  metal,  before  the  engraving  is  com 
menced.  The  gelatine  being  thus  covered  with  a  layer  of  copal,  disseminated  uni- 
formly and  in  minute  particles,  the  etching  liquid  is  to  be  poured  on.  Tliis  is  prepared 
as  follows  : — Muriatic  acid,  otherwise  called  hydrochloric  acid,  is  saturated  with  per 
oxide  of  iron  as  much  as  it  will  dissolve  with  the  aid  of  heat.  After  straining  the 
solution,  to  remove  impurities,  it  is  evaporated  till  it  is  considerably  reduced  in 
volume,  and  is  then  poured  off  into  bottles  of  a  convenient  capacity;  as  it  cools,  it 
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Eolidifios  into  a  brown  somi-crystalline  mass.  The  bottles  are  then  •well  corked-up, 
and  kept  for  use.  I  shall  CiiU  this  preparation  of  iron  by  the  name  of  "  perchloride  of 
iron."    It  is  a  substance  very  attractive  of  moisture, 

'  Water  dissolves  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  it,  sometimes  evolving  much  lieat 
during  the  solution.    I  find  that  the  following  is  a  convenient  way  of  proceeding  :  

'  A  bottle  (No.  1 )  is  filled  with  a  saturated  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron  in 
water.  A  bottle  (No.  2)  with  a  mixture  consisting  of  five  or  six  parts  of  the 
saturated  solution  and  one  part  of  water.  And  a  bottle  (No.  3)  with  a  weaker  liquid, 
consisting  of  equal  parts  of  water  and  the  saturated  solution.  Before  attempting 
an  engraving  of  importance,  it  is  almost  essential  to  make  preliminary  trials,  in 
order  to  ascertain  that  these  liquids  are  of  the  proper  strength.  I  have  already  ex- 
plained how  the  photographic  image  is  made  on  the  surface  of  the  gelatine,  and 
covered  Avith  a  thin  layer  of  powdered  copal  or  resin,  which  is  then  melted  by  hold- 
ing the  plate  over  a  lamp.  When  the  plate  has  become  perfectly  cold,  it  is  ready 
for  the  etching  process,  which  is  performed  as  follows : — A  small  quantity  of  the 
solution  in  bottle  No.  2,  \\z.  that  consisting  of  five  or  six  parts  of  saturated  solution 
to  one  of  water,  is  poured  upon  the  plate,  and  spread  with  a  camel's-hair  brush 
evenly  all  over  it.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  a  wall  of  wax  round  the  plate,  be- 
cause the  quantity  of  liquid  employed  is  so  small  that  it  has  no  tendency  to  run 
off  the  plate.  The  liquid  penetrates  the  gelatine  wherever  the  light  has  not  acted  on 
it,  but  it  refuses  to  penetrate  those  parts  upon  which  the  light  lias  sufBeiently  acted. 
It  is  upon  this  remarkable  fact  that  the  art  of  photoglyphic  engraving  is  mainly 
founded.' 

Photographic  engraving  has  not,  up  to  the  present  time  (1874),  been  successfully 
introduced  into  the  arts.  Many  especially  interesting  processes  have  been  devised, 
and  on  the  small  scale,  with  the  proper  amount  of  care,  they  have  been  all  that 
is  desirable  ;  but,  when  it  has  been  attempted  to  apply  the  process  on  the  larger  scale, 
it  has  either  failed  entirely,  been  uncertain  in  its  results,  or  too  costly  for  the  general 
public. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRIZO'TXXl'G.  Numerous  experiments  have  been  made 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  surfaces  upon  which  pictures  could  be  obtained  by  the 
action  of  sunshine,  or  on  to  which  photographic  pictures  could  be  transferred. 

Most  of  the  processes  are  founded  on  the  peculiar  action  of  the  solar  rays  upon  the 
bichromate  of  potash  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  gelatine.  It  is  not  possible  in  a  work 
of  this  class  to  do  more  than  deal  with  the  general  principles  involved.  In  the  last 
edition,  AVoodbury's  relief-printing  was  alone  described.  A  portion  of  that  description 
is  retained. 

The  process  is  thus  described  : — A  sheet  of  talc  (mica)  of  the  size  required  is  afiixed 
with  gum  or  water  to  a  plate  of  glass,  and  placed  on  a  levelling  stand ;  some  bichroma- 
tised  gelatine  is  then  poured  on  its  surface  to  form  an  even  coating.  When  quite  dry,  the 
talc  by  means  of  a  knife  is  removed,  the  exposed  surface  carefully  cleaned,  and  placed 
in  contact  with  the  negative  that  is  to  be  reproduced.  The  gelatine  is  protected  by  a 
piece  of  blotting-paper,  then  covered  with  a  glass  to  ensure  uniform  pressure  and  close 
contact  between  the  talc  and  the  negative.  After  exposure  to  the  sun  for  an  hour, 
the  film  must  be  placed  face  upwards  in  a  dish  of  hot  water ;  this  will  dissolve  all  the 
gelatine  unacted  upon  by  the  sun,  leaving  a  picture  in  relief,  the  parts  most  acted  on 
standing  in  highest  relief.  When  no  more  gelatine  will  dissolve,  the  film  is  dried  by 
heat  to  a  certain  stage,  then  naturally. 

The  metallic  intaglio  is  produced  in  the  following  manner :— The  gelatine  relief, 
with  a  clean  sheet  of  metal  composed  of  typo-metal  and  lead  placed  on  it,  is  sub- 
mitted  to  hydraulic  pressure.  As  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  it  shoiild  be 
kept  perfectly  flat,  a  sheet  of  steel  of  sufficient  thickness  to  prevent  its  bending  or 
yielding  when  in  the  press,  is  placed  under  the  talc,  and  a  similar  one  on  top  of  the 
metal  The  amount  of  pressure  varies  with  the  softness  of  the  metal  employed,  but 
the  approximate  amount  may  be  stated  as  4  tons  to  the  square  inch.  _  This  process 
does  not  in  the  least  injure  the  gelatine  moidd,  which  -will  serve  many  times.  _ 

The  process  of  printing  from  the  metal  mould  is  conducted  in  the  following 
manner  -—The  press  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  very  shallow  box  with  a  winged  lid.  in 
the  bottom  of  the  box  is  placed  a  plate  of  thick  glass  (resting  on  four  screws)  and  in 
the  lid  is  a  similar  plate.  The  mould  is  placed  face  upwards  on  tlie  glass  m  the  box, 
and  raised  by  means  of  the  screws  to  come  in  contact  with  the  glass  lid  when  cloxcd. 
A  small  quantity  of  ink  is  then  placed  on  the  middle  of  tlie  mould,  the  .sheet  of  paper 
t  laid  on  the  top  of  the  ink.  and  the  lid  being  closed,  the  ink  spreads  out  between  he 
paper  and  the  mould,  filling  up  the  ca^dties  in  the  latter,  the  superfliious  portion 
escaping  over  the  edges.  The  lid  should  remain  closed  until  the  ink  is  sufficiently  set 
to  Sow  of  its  being  removed  with  the  paper.  The  conditions  required  m  the  ink  are 
fluidity  with  rapid  letting,  transparency,  and  facility  for  the  removal  from  the  mould 
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^ith  perfect  adherence  to  the  paper.  All  these  are  found  in  g^latmc  to  which  any 
rolouring-mntter  may  be  added.  The  ink  mnst  bo  kept  warm,  the  heat  and  stiength 
Wng  such  as  to  ensie  its  setting  in  a  reasonable  time ;  the  mould  should  be  slightly 
moistened  with  oil  to  prevent  the  ink  adhering  to  it.  _  j  ^  ,  •  „  „Ath  it- 

After  remaining  in  the  box  for  about  a  minute  the  paper  is  removed,  taking  witn  ic 
the  mass  of  gelatine,  which  at  this  stage  forms  a  picture  in  relief  (hence  the  name  oi 
this  process,  relief-printing),  but  as  itckies,  this  peculiarity  gradually  disappears,  ana 
when  it  is  quite  dry  not  a  trace  of  it  is  left.  One  operator  may  work  several  ot  these 
presses  at  the  same  time,  and  by  so  doing  he  may  produce  from  160  to  200  prints  per 
hour.  The  print  is  fixed  by  immersing  it  for  a  short  time  iii  a  solution  of  alum,  which 
renders  it  impervious  to  moisture  and  improves  its  mechanical  condition. 

Jlr.  Walter  BentJey  Woodbury  obtained  two  patents  for  modified  forms  of  his  pro- 
cess in  1870  and  in  1872,  for  sundry  improvements  in  the  '  Woodbury  Type;'  hi| 
latest  process  being  the  following  one,  quoted  from  the  Specification  of  his  process,  dated 
December  4,  1872:—  .  ^,        ,  .    ^,  „  ^ 

'  In  place  of  using  a  thin  film  of  collodion  (as  is  generally  used  m  the  process  caUed 
•Woodbury  type')  to  hold  the  gelatine  of  the  relief,  I  proceed  as  follows  :— I  first  rub 
over  a  sheet  of  plate-glass  with  French  chalk  or  ox  gall,  and  then  coat  with  the  bi- 
chromatised  gelatine  solution  as  now  used.   When  this  is  dried  and  ready  for  use,  I 
expose  the  side  that  was  next  to  the  glass  for  a  few  seconds  to  daylight  before  exposing 
it  under  the  negative.    This  has  the  effect  of  causing  a  thin  film  of  the  gelatine  to 
become  insoluble,  which  after  subsequent  exposure  under  the  negative  will  not  wash 
away,  but  form  a  support  for  the  photographic  image  afterwards  impressed,  thus  doing 
away  with  the  expense  and  trouble  of  the  double  coatings  as  now  practised.  _  When 
the  gelatine  relief  is  dried  in  the  ordinary  way  I  take  a  thin  sheet  of  tin  foil  (same 
size  as  the  gelatine  relief),  and  attach  it  by  gum  or  other  adhesive  substance  around 
the  edges  to  the  gelatine  relief.    I  now  lay  on  the  back  of  this  a  stout  sheet  of  plate- 
paper,  and  pass  the  whole  through  an  ordinary  rolling  press  ;  the  tin  foil  is  by  this 
means  impressed  into  all  the  details  of  the  relief,  but  in  that  state  it  would  be  useless 
to  print  from,   I  then  proceed  as  follows : — A  shallow  metal  box  is  filled  with  a  com- 
position of  shellac  and  asphalt  which  on  warming  becomes  soft,  but  hardens  on  cool- 
ing ;  this  box  is  placed  on  a  hot  plate  until  the  composition  it  contains  softens  ;  it  is 
then  placed  on  the  lower  plate  of  the  ordinary  Woodbury  printing-press,  the  foil  and 
relief  laid  on  it,  the  press  closed  and  the  pressure  applied  by  the  under  screw.  AVhen 
the  composition  has  hardened  the  tin  foil  adheres  to  it,  and  I  remove  the  gelatine  relief 
from  the  foil,  and  use  the  foil-backed  mould  to  print  from.    In  place  of  fixing  the 
proofs  by  alum  or  other  substance  of  a  like  nature  I  varnish  the  proofs  with  an  ordi- 
nary varnish  composed  of  sheUac  and  alcohol,  which  gives  the  print  the  effect  of  a 
photograph  on  albumenised  paper,  at  the  same  time  protecting  the  surface  from  mois- 
ture.    I  also  sometimes  use  the  composition  above  named  without  the  foil  as  a 
printing-mould  direct,  and  when  sufficient  numbers  have  been  printed  the  box  holding 
the  composition  is  again  heated,  and  can  be  used  over  and  over  again.    The  third  part 
of  my  invention  consists  in  an  improved  method  of  printing  Woodbury  type  by 
machinery.    This  I  accomplish  as  follows : — Out  of  a  solid  block  of  iron  I  have  turned 
a  cylindi-ical  hole  in  which  is  made  to  fit  very  loosely  a  cylinder  of  soft  metal,  having 
a  taper  or  conical  hole  through  it  lengthwise.    Between  the  interior  of  the  steel  block 
and  the  soft  metal  cylinder  I  insert  the  gelatine  reliefs,  then  by  means  of  a  taper  or 
wedge-shaped  spindle  (roughened)  I  drive  by  hammering  or  by  pressure  the  soft  metal 
against  the  iron  cylinder,  thus  impressing  the  relief  on  the  outside  of  the  metal  cylin- 
der, the  taper  spindle  at  the  same  time  forming  a  shaft  for  the  cylinder  to  be  used  in 
the  process  of  printing.    I  then  mount  this  roller  bearing  the  relief  in  vertical  slots 
in  a  frame  having  a  bed  of  plate-glass  on  which  the  paper  rests,  the  roller  resting  on 
the  glass  by  its  own  weight  and  being  dragged  round  by  the  paper  itself,  or  in  place 
of  the  glass  plate  I  allow  the  soft  metal  to  lie  on  another  fixed  or  moveable  roller  of 
metal  or  glass.    The  latter  may  be  hollow  so  as  to  reduce  its  temperature  in  hot 
weather  by  a  stream  of  cold  water  running  through  it.' 

Mr.  Joseph  Wilson  Swan,  of  Newcastle,  was  a  very  zealous  worker.  He  com- 
bined with  the  bichromated  gelatine  carbon  or  other  colouring-matter.  The  inter- 
mediate stages  of  the  process  were  as  in  other  of  the  chromotype  processes,  and  the 
coloured  gelatine  was  made  to  receive  a  printing  ink,  and  impressions  were  taken 
therefrom.  In  1865  ho  improved  his  process  as  follows : — When  the  image  is  pro- 
duced by  means  of  a  negative  that  is  employed  to  produce  an  impression  of  the  sensi- 
tive gelatinous  tissue,  previous  to  its  develoijment  the  tissue  is  mounted  upon  a  surface 
of  glass,  and  the  uncoated  surface  of  the  glass  is  placed  towards  the  light.  Warm 
water  is  used  to  dissolve  the  soluble  portions  of  the  gelatinous  coating,  and  thus  to 
develop  the  image.  The  plato  bearing  this  imago  is  surrounded  with  a  rim,  hardened 
by  means  of  a  protosalt  of  iron  or  of  sulphate  of  alumina.   The  surface  is  coated  with, 
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silver  while  wet  and  olectrotypcd  in  copper,  and  from  this  plate  with  proper  precau- 
tions  any  number  of  copies  can  be  printed  off.  In  1872  Mr.  Swan  informed  tlie 
writer  tliat  the  process  hud  been  mucJi  improved,  particularly  in  the  transfer  part  of 
the  process.  Tlie  tissue,  after  being  impressed  by  the  solar  action  in  the  pnnting- 
frame,  is  now  attached  to  the  surface  on  which  the  development  of  the  pictures  is 
effected  xuithout  the  aid  of  any  cementing  material,  and  without  the  employment  of  a  press. 
The  natural  adhesiveness  of  the  tissue  itself,  aided  as  it  is  by  atmosplieric  pressure 
and  capillary  attraction,  obtains  a  very  perfect  attachment  of  the  tissue  to  either  a 
plate  of  glass  or  metal  or  to  insoluble  gelatinised  or  insoluble  coagulated  albumenised 
paper.  In  practice  the  tissue  is  transferred  for  development  (by  warm  water)  to  a 
zinc  plate  when  it  is  required  to  be  re-transf erred  to  paper  (to  procure  reversal),  and 
when  the  re-transfer  is  not  required  the  tissue  is  at  once  transferred  to  (and  tlie  pic- 
ture developed  upon)  paper  faced  with  some  insoluble  material  such  as  named,  or 
lac.  Mr.  Johnson,  who  has  latterly  done  much  in  the  improvement  of  the  process  in 
connection  with  the  points  referred  to,  and  who  works  in  conjunction  with  the 
Autotype  Company,  prefers  to  use  a  paper  faced  with  lac,  decolourised  of  course.  This 
process  has  been  largely  developed  as  the  '  autotype  process '  and  many  very  fine  pro- 
ductions are  now  being  regularly  published. 

Numerous  modifications  of  these  processes  have  from  time  to  time  been  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  public.  Mr.  Duncan  Campbell  Dallas,  amongst  others, 
patented  the  following  process,  known  as  the  Dallastype : — 

The  design  is  photographed  or  drawn  upon  a  glass  plate  in  a  medium  that  inter- 
cepts the  actinic  rays.  Over  the  design  a  solution  of  bichromatised  gelatine  is  poured, 
and  when  the  coating  thus  formed  is  sufficiently  dry,  the  uncoated  side  is  exposed  to 
the  light.  The  parts  not  acted  upon  by  light  are  then  softened  and  caused  to  swell 
by  treatment  with  cold  water  ;  this  is  poured  off  and  the  design  is  repeatedly  wa.ehed 
with  warm  water  till  the  design  is  free  from  the  gelatinous  mixture  and  allowed  to  dry. 
A  mould  is  then  taken  of  the  surface  by  electrotyping,  by  casting,  or  by  pressure, 

Further  information  relative  to  processes  of  this  character  must  be  sought  in  the 
numerous  Specifications  of  Patents  which  exist.  The  process  of  Photozincography  mil 
be  found  under  its  special  heading.    See  Photozincography. 

PHOTOGRAPHY.  (From  (pus,  p>hos,  ■photos,  light ;  ypa<P'{),  graphe,  a  writing  or  a 
description.)  The  art  of  producing  pictures  by  the  agency  of  sunshine,  acting  upon 
chemically-prepared  papers. 

There  are  certain  chemica.1  compounds,  and  especially  some  of  the  salts  of  silver, 
which  are  rapidly  decomposed  by  the  influence  of  the  sunshine,  and,  though  more 
slowly,  by  ordinary  daylight,  or  even  by  powerful  artificial  light.  As  the  extent 
to  which  the  decomposition  is  carried  on,  depends  upon  the  intensity  of  radiation 
proceeding  from  the  object,  or  passing  through  it,  accordingly  as  we  are  employing 
the  reflected  or  the  transmitted  rays,  it  will  be  obvious  that  we  shall  obtain  very  deli- 
cate gradations  of  darkening,  and  thus  the  photograph  will  represent  in  a  very  refined 
manner  all  those  details  which  are  rendered  visible  to  the  eye  by  light  and  shadow. 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  photographs  can  be  taken :  the  first  and  simplest 
is  by  super-position,  but  this  is  applicable  only  to  the  copying  of  engravings  or  of  such 
botanical  specimens  as  can  be  spread  out  upon  paper,  and  objects  which  are  entirely 
or  in  part  transparent.  The  other  method  is  by  throwing  upon  the  prepared  paper 
the  image  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  lens  fitted  into  a  dark  box— the  ca7ncra  obscura. 

To  carry  out  either  of  these  methods  certain  sensitive  surfaces  must  be  produced; 
these  therefore  claim  our  first  attention :— The  artist  requires— 

1.  Nitrate  of  silver.  2.  Ammonia  nitrate  of  silver.  3.  Chloride  of  silver.  4. 
Iodide  of  silver.  6.  Bromide  of  silver.  These  five  chemical  compounds  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  agents  most  essential  in  the  preparation  of  photographic  surfaces. 

1.  Nitrate  of  Silver.  The  crystallised  salt  should,  if  possible,  always  be  pro- 
cured The  fused  nitrate,  which  is  sold  in  cylindrical  sticks,  is  liable  to  contamination. 
A  preparation  is  sometimes  sold  for  nitrate  of  silver,  at  from  &d.  to  M.  the  ounce  less 
than  the  ordinary  price,  which  may  induce  the  unwary  to  purchase  it.  This  reduction 
of  price  is  eff'ected  by  fusing  with  the  salt  of  silver  a  proportion  of  some  cupreous  salt, 
generally  tlie  nitrate,  or  nitrate  of  potash.  This  fraud  is  readily  detected  by  obsernng 
if  the  salt  becomes  moist  on  exposure  to  the  air,— a  very  small  admixture  of  copper 
rendering  the  nitrate  of  silver  deliquescent.  The  evils  to  the  photographer  are,  want 
of  sensibility  upon  exposure,  and  the  perishability  (even  in  the  dark)  of  the  finished 

"^TTo^most  simple  kind  of  photographic  paper  is  that  washed  with  the  nitrate  of  silver 
only ;  and  for  many  purposes  it  answers  well,  particularly  for  copying  lace  or  feathers  ; 
and  it  has  this  advantage  that  it  is  perfectly  fi^ed  by  well  soaking  in  i^wrc  warm  water 
The  best  proportions  in  which  this  salt  can  be  used  ai-e  60  grains  of  t  dissoh  ed  in 
a  fluid  ounce  of  water.  Care  must  be  feiken  to  apply  it  equally,  with  a  quick  but 
steady  motion,  over  every  part  of  the  paper. 
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By  dissolving  the  nitote  of  silver  in  common  rectified  spirits  of  wine  instead  of 
Av-ater,  we  produce  a  tolerably  sensitive  nitrated  paper,  which  darkens  to  a  very 
beautiful  chocolate-brown.  .    .  ,  „„„„a,ii„ 

2  Ammonia  Nithatb  of  Silver.  Liquid  ammonia  is  to  be  dropped  carelully 
into  nitrate  of  silver;  a  dark  oxide  of  silver  is  thrown  down  ;  if  the  ammonia-liquor 
is  added  in  excess,  tliis  precipitate  is  redissolved,  and  wo  obtain  a  perfectly  colourless 
solution.  Paper  washed  with  this  solution  is  more  sensitive  than  that  prepared  witn 
the  ordinary  nitrate.  .  . 

3.  Chiohide  of  Silver.  This  salt  is  obtained  most  readily  by  pouring  a  solution 
of  common  salt,  chloride  of  sodium,  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  It  then  falls 
as  a  pure  white  precipitate,  which  changes  colour  in  diffused  daylight. 

Chloridated  papers  are  formed  by  producing  a  chloride  of  silver  on  their  surface,  by 
■washing  the  paper  with  the  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium,  or  any  other  chloride,  and 
when  the  paper  is  dry,  with  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.^ 

The  most  sensitive  ^jopcr.— Chloride  of  sodium,  30  grains  to  1  ounce  of  water ; 
nitrate  of  silver,  120  grains  to  1  ounce  of  distilled  water. 

The  paper  is  first  soaked  in  the  saline  solution,  and  after  being  carefully  wiped  with 
linen,  or  pressed  between  folds  of  blotting-paper  and  dried,  it  is  to  be  washed  twice 
■with' the  solution  of  silver,  drying  it  by  a  warm  fire  between  each  washing.  This 
paper  is  very  liable  to  become  brown  in  the  dark.  Although  images  may  be  obtained 
in  the  camera  obscura  on  this  paper  by  about  half  an  hour's  exposure,  they  are  never 
very  distinct,  and  may  be  regarded  as  rather  curious  than  useful. 

Less  sensitive  pafcr  for  copies  of  engravings  or  botanical  specimens. — Chloride  of 
sodium,  25  grains  to  1  ounce  of  water;  nitrate  of  silver,  99  grains  to  1  ounce  of 
distilled  water. 

Common  sensitive  paper  for  copying  lace-worJc,  feathers,  ^-c. — Chloride  of  sodium, 
20  grains  to  1  ounce  of  water ;  nitrate  of  silver,  60  grains  to  1  ounce  of  distilled  water. 
This  paper  keeps  tolerably  well,  and,  if  carefully  prepared,  may  always  be  depended 
upon  for  darkening  equally. 

4.  Iodide  of  Silver.  This  salt  was  employed  very  early  by  Talbot,  Herschel,  and 
others,  and  it  enters  as  the  principal  agent  into  Mr.  Talbot's  calotype-paper  (see  Calo- 
ttpe).  Paper  is  washed  with  a  solution  of  the  iodide  of  potassium,  and  then  with 
nitrate  of  silver.  By  this  means  papers  may  be  prepared  which  are  exquisitely  sensi- 
tive to  luminous  influence,  provided  the  right  proportions  are  hit ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  nothing  can  be  more  insensible  to  the  same  agency  than  the  pure  iodide  of 
silver.  A  singular  difference  in  precipitates,  to  all  appearance  the  same,  led  to  the 
belief  that  more  than  one  definite  compound  of  iodine  and  silver  existed  ;  but  it  is 
now  proved  that  pure  iodide  of  silver  will  not  change  colour  in  the  sunshine,  and 
that  the  quantity  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  excess  regulates  the  degree  of  sensibility. 
Experiment  has  proved  that  the  blackening  of  one  variety  of  iodated  paper,  and  the 
preservation  of  another,  depends  on  the  simple  admixture  of  a  very  minute  excess  of 
the  nitrate  of  silver. 

6.  Bromide  of  Silver.  Bromide  is  the  most  sensitive  to  light  of  all  the  salts'  of 
silver.  To  prepare  a  highly  sensitive  paper  of  this  kind,  select  some  sheets  of  superior 
glazed  post,  and  wash  it  on  one  side  only  with  bromide  of  potassium  (40  grains  to 
1  ounce  of  distilled  water)  over  which,  when  dry,  pass  a  solution  of  100  grains  of 
nitrate  of  silver  in  the  same  quantity  of  water.  The  paper  must  be  dried  as  quickly 
as  possible  without  exposing  it  to  too  much  heat ;  then  again  washed  with  the  silver- 
solution,  and  dried  in  the  dark.  Such  are  the  preparations  of  an  ordinary  kind,  with 
which  the  photographer  will  proceed  to  work. 

The  most  simple  method  of  obtaining  sun-pictures  is  that  of  placing  the  objects  to 
be  copied  on  a  piece  of  prepared  paper,  pressing  them  close  with  a  piece  of  glass,  and 
exposing  the  arrangement  to  sunshine  :  all 
the  parts  exposed  darken,  while  those  co- 
vered are  protected  from  change,  the  result- 
ing picture  being  white  upon  a  dark  ground. 

For  the  multiplication  of  photographic 
drawings,  it  is  necessary  to  be  provided 
with  a  frame  and  glass,  called  a  copying 
frume.  The  glass  must  be  of  such  thickness 
as  to  resist  considerable  pressure,  and  it 
should  be  selected  as  colourless  as  possible, 
great  care  being  taken  to  avoid  such  as  have 
a  tint  of  yellow  or  red,  these  colours  pre- 
venting the  permeation  of  the  most  efficient 
rays.  Fig.  1617  represents  the  frame,  showing  the  back,  with  its  adjustments  for 
securing  the  close  contact  of  the  paper  with  every  part  of  the  object  to  be  copied^ 
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Having  placed  tho  frame  faco  down-wards,  carefully  lay  out  on  the  glass  tho'object  to 
bo  copied,  on  which  place  the  photograpliic  paper  very  smootlily.  Having  covered 
tliis  witli  tlio  cushion,  which  may  be  either  of  flannel  or  velvet,  fix  the  back,  and  ad- 
just it  by  tho  bar,  until  every  part  of  tho  object  and  paper  arc  in  tho  closest'  possible 
contact;  then  turn  np  the  frame  and  expose  to  sunshine. 


It  should  be  here  stated,  once  for  all,  that  such  pictures,  howsoever  obtained,  are 
called  negative  photographs  ; — and  those  which  have  their  lights  and  shadows  correct  as 
in  nature — dark  upon  a  light  ground — are  positive  plwtographs.  The  mode  of  effecting 
the  production  of  a  positive  is,  having,  by  fixing,  given  permanence  to  the  negative 
picture,  it  is  placed,  faco  down,  on  another  piece  of  sensitive  paper,  when  all  the  parts 
which  are  white  on  tho  first,  admitting  light  freely,  cause  a  dark  impression  to  be 
made  on  the  second,  and  the  resulting  image  is  correct  in  its  lights  and  shadows,  and 
also  as  it  regards  right  and  left. 

For  obtaining  pictures  of  external  nature,  the  Camera  Obscura  of  Baptista  Porta  is 
employed, 

1620 


The  figiires  {figs.  1618,  1619,  1620)  represent  a  perfect  arrangement,  and,  at  tho 
same  time,  one  which  is  not  essentially  expensive.  Its  conveniences  arc  those  of  fold- 
ing {fig.  1620),  and  thus  packing  into  a  very  small  compass,  for  tho  convenience  of 
travellers. 

Fig.  1618  exhibits  the  instrument  complete.  Fig.  1619  shows  the  screen  in  which 
the  sensitive  paper  is  placed,  tho  shutter  being  up  and  the  frame  open  that  its  con- 
struction may  be  seen. 

Camera  obscuras  of  a  more  elaborate  character  are  constructed,  and  many  of  ex- 
ceeding ingenuity,  which  give  every  facility  for  carrying  on  the  manipulations  out  of 
doors. 

Fig.  1621  is  a  section  of  a  very  useful  instrument,  and  fig.  1622  its  external  form. 
With  a  view  to  its  portability  it  is  constructed  so  as  to  serve  as  a  packing-case  for  all 
the  apparatus  required,  a  is  a  sliding  door,  which  supports  tho  lens.  b,  c,  c  are  side- 
openings  fitted  with  cloth-sleeves  to  admit  the  operator's  arms.  <^  is  a  hinged  door  at 
the  back  of  the  camera,  which  can  be  supported  like  a  uble  by  the  hook  e.  f  is  the 
opening  for  looking  into  the  camera  during  an  operation.  This  opening  is  closed  when 
necessary  by  the  door  g,  which  can  be  opened  by  the  luiud passed  into  the  camera  through 
the  sleeves  c.  The  yellow-glass  window  which  admits  light  into  the  camera  during  an 
operation  is  under  the  door,  h.  i  is  the  sliding  frame  for  holding  tho  focussing  glass, 
or  the  frame  with  the  prepared  glass,  either  of  which  is  fastened  to  the  sliding  fnvme 
by  the  check,  k.  The  frame  slides  along  tho  rod,  1 1,  and  can  bo  fitted  to  tlie  proper 
focus  by  means  of  the  step  m.  n  is  the  gutta-percha  washing-tray,  o  is  nn  opening  in 
the  bottom  of  the  instrument  near  tho  door,  to  admit  tho  well,  p,  aud  winch  is  closea 
when  tho  well  is  removed  by  the  door.  The  well  is  divided  into  two  colls,  one  ot 
which  contains  tho  focussing  glass,  aud  tho  other  the  glass  trough,  each  in  a  frame 
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.aptod  to  the  sliding  frame,  i.  On  each  .ide  of  f^^'f^^^^Z^^^^ 
ons%,  there  is  within  the  camorca  a  small  hinged-Uible,  r,  supportca 


lens. 


These  two  tables  serve  to  support  the  bottles  that  contain  the  solutions  necessary  to 
be  applied  to  the  glass  plate  after  its  exposure  to  the  lens.  ,  , 

Tor  supporting  any  of  these  camera  obscuras,  tripod  stands  are  employed ;  these 
are  n     made  in  an  exceedingly  convenient  form,  being  light,  at  the  same  time  that 


they  are  sufficiently  firm  to  secure  the  instrument  from  any  motion  during  the  opera 
tion  of  taking  a  picture. 

The  true  photographic  artist,  however,  will  not  be  content  with  a  camera  obscura  of 
this  or  any  other  kind.  Ho  will  provide  himself  with  a  tent,  in  which  he  may  be 
able  to  prepare  his  plates,  and  subsequently  to  develop  and  to  fix  his  pictures.  Many 
kinds  of  tent  have  been  brought  forward  ;  biit  we  have  not  seen  any  one  which  unites 
perfectly  all  that  can  be  desired,  -ivithiu  a  limited  space,  and  which  possesses  the 
great  recommendation  of  lightness. 

Smartt's  photographic  tent,  however,  appears  to  meet  nearly  all  the  conditions  required. 
In  this  tent  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  obviate  many  of  the  inconveniences  com- 
plained of,  especially  as  to  working  space,  firmness,  simplicity,  and  portability.  It  is 
rectangular  in  form,  is  6  feet  high  in  the  clear,  and  3  feet  square,  affording  table  space 
equal  to  36  inches  by  18  inches,  and  ample  room  for  the  operator  to  manipulate  witU 
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perfect  ease  and  convenionco.  The  table  is  made  to  fold  up  when  not  in  use  ;  and  in 
place  of  the  ordinary  dish  for  developing,  a  very  efficient  and  portable  tray  is  provided 
made  of  india-rubber  cloth,  having  its  two  sides  fixed  and  rigid,  and  its  two  ends 
moveable;  it  thus  folds  up  into  a  space  but  little  larger  than  one  of  its  sides.  The 
•working  space  of  the  table  is  economised  thus :— a  portion  of  it  is  occupied  in  the 
■way  just  described :  the  silver-bath  is  suspended  from  t\\o  front  of  the  table,  and  rests 
upon  a  portion  of  the  framework  of  tlie  tent.  This  arrangement  leaves  ample  space  on 
the  table  for  manipulating  tlie  largest-sized  plates.  The  collodion  pourer,  the  plate- 
developing  liolder,  the  developing  cups,  and  the  water-bottle,  liave  all  special  points  in 
construction.  The  entire  weight  of  the  tent  is  20  lbs.,  and  it  is  easily  erected  or  taken 
down  by  one  person.  Many  improvements  have  been  introduced  in  this  tent,  which 
now  render  it  nearly  perfect. 

The  processes  of  most  importance  may  be  divided  as  follow  :— 

1.  The  Copying  process,  already  described. 

2.  The  Daguerreotype.    See  Daguerreotype, 

3.  The  Calotype.    See  Caiotype, 

4.  The  Collodion  process,  which  must  now  be  described 


The  Collodwn  Process. 

The  difficulty  ■with  which  we  are  met  in  any  attempt  to  describe  this  photographic 
process  is,  that  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  find  two  photographers  who  adopt  precisely  the 
same  order  of  manipulation ;  and  books  almost  without  number  have  been  published, 
each  one  recommending  some  special  system. 

By  general  consent  the  discovery  of  the  collodion  process,  as  now  employed,  is  given 
to  the  late  Mr.  Scott  Archer.  It  will,  therefore,  be  considered  quite  sufficient  to  give 
the  details  of  his  process,  which  has  really  been  but  little  improved  on  since  its  first 
introduction. 

2b  prepare  the  collodion.  Thirty  grains  of  gun-cotton  should  be  taken  and  placed 
in  18  fluid  ounces  of  rectified  sulphuric  ether,  and  then  2  ounces  of  alcohol  should  be 
added,  making  thus  1  imperial  pint  of  the  solution.  The  cotton,  if  properly  made, 
will  dissolve  entirely ;  but  any  small  fibre  which  may  be  floating  about  should  be 
allowed  to  deposit,  and  the  clear  solution  poured  off. 

To  iodise  the  collodion.  Prepare  a  saturated  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  in 
alcohol — say  1  ounce,  and  add  to  it  as  much  iodide  of  silver,  recently  precipitated  and 
■well  washed,  as  it  wall  take  up :  this  solution  is  to  be  added  to  the  collodion,  the 
quantity  depending  on  the  proportion  of  alcohol  which  has  been  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  collodion. 

Coating  the  i^lale.  A  plate  of  perfectly  smooth  glass,  free  from  air-babble  or  striae, 
should  be  cleaned  very  perfectly  with  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  on  cotton,  and  then 
■wiped  with  a  very  clean  cotton  cloth. 

The  plate  must  be  held  by  the  left  hand  perfectly  horizontal,  and  then  -with  the 
right  a  sufficient  quantity  of  iodised  collodion  should  be  poured  into  the  centre,  so  as 
to  diffuse  itself  equally  over  the  surface.  This  should  be  done  coolly  and  steadily, 
allowing  it  to  fioAV  to  each  corner  in  succession,  biking  care  that  the  edges  are  well 
covered ;  then  gently  tilt  the  plate,  that  the  superfluous  fluid  may  return  to  the  bottle 
from  the  opposite  corner  to  that  by  which  the  plate  is  held.  At  this  moment  the  plate 
should  be  brought  into  a  vertical  position,  when  the  diagonal  lines  caused  by  the  fluid 
running  to  the  corner  will  fall  one  into  the  other,  and  give  a  clear  flat  surface.  To 
do  this  neatly  and  effectually  some  little  practice  is  necessary,  as  in  most  things ;  but 
the  operator  should  by  no  means  hurry  the  operation,  but  do  it  systematically,_at  the 
same  time  not  being  longer  over  it  than  is  actually  necessary,  for  collodion  being  an 
ethereal  compound  evaporates  rapidly.  Many  operators  waste  their  collodion  by 
imagining  it  is  necessary  to  perform  this  operation  in  great  haste  ;  but  such  is  not  the 
case,  for  an  even  coating  can  seldom  be  obtained  if  the  fluid  is  poured  on  and  off 
again  too  rapidly ;  it  is  better  to  do  it  steadily,  and  submit  to  a  small  loss  from  evapo- 
ration. If  the  collodion  becomes  too  thick,  thin  it  with  the  addition  of  a  little  fresh 
and  good  ether. 

Rvciting  the  plate.  Previous  to  the  last  operation,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  bath 
ready,  which  is  made  as  follows  : — 

Nitrate  of  silver  30  grains. 

Distilled  water  1  ounce. 

Dissolve  and  filter. 

The  quantity  of  this  fluid  necessary  to  bo  made  must  depend  upon  the /om  ^^v'i^* 
to  be  used,  whether  horizontal  or  vertical,  and  also  upon  the  size  of  the  plate.  With 
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the  vortical  trougli  a  glass  dipper  is  provided,  upon  which  the  plato  «sts.  presenting 
e  necessity  of  any  handle  or  the  fingers  going  into  the  hquid.  If  ^^^J'J''^'^^^^^ 
used  is  a  little  larger  than  required,  this  is  not  necessary  Havn.g  then  ol)ta:ned  one 
or  other  of  these  two,  and  filtered  the  liquid  P^f^o^^b'- the  p  ate,  free  ft-om^^  a^^^^^ 
particle  of  dust,  &c.,  is  to  he  immersed  steadily/  ami  without  hesitation ;  for  it  a  paube 
should  be  made  in  any  part,  a  line  is  sure  to  be  formed,  which  will  print  in  a  subse- 

nuent  part  of  the  process.  ...  ,  •    i.  i.-  

The  plate  being  immersed  in  the  solution  must  be  kept  there  a  sufficient  time  toi 
theliqiiidto  act  freely  upon  the  surfoce,  particularly  if  a  negative  picture  is  to  be 
obtained.  As  a  general  rule,  it  will  take  about  ttco  minutes,  but  this  will  vary  with  the 
temperature  of  the  air  at  the  time  of  operating,  and  the  condition  of  the  collodion.  _  In 
cold  weather,  or  indeed  anything  below  50°  Fahr.  the  bath  shoiild  be  placed  in  a 
warm  situation,  or  a  proper  decomposition  is  not  obtained  under  a  very  long  time. 
Above  60°  the  plate  will  be  certain  to  have  obtained  its  maximum  of  sensibility  by 
two  minutes'  immersion,  but  below  this  temperature  it  is  better  io  give  a  little  extra 

To  facilitate  the  action,  let  the  temperature  be  what  it  may,  the  plate  must  be  lifted 
out  of  the  liquid  two  or  three  times,  Avhich  also  assists  in  getting  rid  of  the  ether  from 
the  surface,  for  unless  this  is  thoroughly  done  a  uniform  coating  cannot  be  obtained; 
but  on  no  account  should  it  be  removed  until  the  flate  has  been  immersed  about  half  a 
7ainutc,  as  marks  are  apt  to  be  produced  if  removed  sooner.  _ 

The  plate  is  now  ready  to  receive  its  impression  in  the  camera  obscura.  This  having 
been  done,  the  picture  is  to  be  developed.  ^  _ 

The  developnent  of  the  image.  To  eflFect  this  the  plate  must  be  taken  again  into  the 
dark  room,  and  with  care  removed  from  the  slide  to  the  levelling  stand. 

It  will  be  well  to  caution  the  operator  respecting  the  removal  of  the_  plate.  Glass, 
as  before  observed,  is  a  bad  conductor  of  heat ;  therefore,  if  in  taking  it  out  we  allow 
it  to  rest  on  the  fingers  at  any  one  spot  too  long,  that  portion  will  be  warmed  through 
to  the  face,  and  as  this  is  not  done  until  the  developing  solution  is  ready  to  go  over, 
the  action  will  be  more  energetic  at  those  parts  than  at  others,  and  consequently  destroy 
the  evenness  of  the  picture.  We  should,  therefore,  handle  the  plate  with  care,  as  if  it 
already  possessed  too  much  heat  to  be  comfortable  to  the  fingers,  and  that  we  must 
therefore  get  it  on  the  stand  as  soon  as  possible. 

Having  then  got  it  there,  we  must  next  cover  the  face  mtli  the  developing  solution. 

This  should  be  made  as  follows  : — 


Pyrogallic  acid  6  grains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid   40  minims. 

Distilled  water   10  ounces. 

Dissolve  and  filter. 

Mr.  Delamotte  employs 

Pyrogallic  acid  ......  0  gi'ains. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  ■ .  2  drachms. 

Distilled  water  ...  .       .  3  ounces. 

Now,  in  developing  a  plate,  the  quantity  of  liquid  taken  must  be  in  proportion  to  its 
size.  A  plate  measuring  6  inches  by  4  will  require  half  an  ounce ;  less  may  be  used, 
but  it  is  at  the  risk  of  stains  ;  therefore  we  would  recommend  that  half  an  ounce  of 
the  above  be  measured  out,  into  a  jjerfectly  clean  measure,  and  to  this  from  8  to  12 
drops  of  a  60-grain  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  be  added. 

Pour  this  quickly  over  the  surface,  taking  care  not  to  hold  the  measure  too  high, 
and  not  to  pour  all  on  one  spot,  but  having  taken  the  measure  properly  in  the  fingers, 
begin  at  one  end,  and  carry  the  hand  forward  ;  immediately  blow  upon  the  face  of  the 
plate,  which  has  the  effect  not  only  of  diffiising  it  over  the  surface,  but  causes  the 
Bolution  to  combine  more  equally  with  the  damp  surface  of  tha  plate ;  it  also  has  the 
effect  of  keeping  any  deposit  that  may  form  in  motion,  which  if  allowed  to  settle, 
causes  tlie  picture  to  come  out  mottled.  A  piece  of  white  paper  may  now  be  held 
under  the  plate,  to  observe  the  development  of  the  picture :  if  the  light  of  the  room  is 
adapted  for  viewing  it  in  tliis  manner,  well ;  if  not,  a  light  must  be  held  below,  but  iii 
either  case  arrangements  should  bo  made  to  view  the  plate  easily  whilst  under  the 
operation  :  a  successful  result  depending  so  much  upon  obtaining  sufficient  develop- 
ment without  carrying  it  too  far. 

As  soon  as  the  necessary  development  has  been  obtained,  the  liquid  must  be  poured 
off,  and  the  surface  washed  with  a  little  water,  which  is  easily  done  by  holding  tlie 
plate  over  a  dish,  and  pouring  water  on  it;  taking  care, both  in  this  and' a  subsequent 
part  of  the  process,  to  hold  the  plats  horizontally,  and  not  vertically,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  coating  being  torn  by  the  force  and  weight  of  water. 
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Protosu^phaic  oftron,  winch  was  fiTBt  introduced  as  a  photographic  agent  in  1840 
by  Mr  Robert  Hunt,  may  bo  employed,  instead  of  the  pyrogtui^  acidT  with  much 
advantage.  Generally  the  col  odion  portraits  are  now  developed  by  the  ir^n  salt  The 
following  are  the  best  proportions :   i      j         "u  oan,.  xao 

Protosulphateofiron  1  ounce. 

i^'l^f,"'"^  ,  12  minims. 

Distilled  water  1  pint_ 

Tliis  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as  the  former  solutions. 

Fixing  of  image  This  is  simply  the  removal  of  iodide  of  silver  from  the  surface  of 
the  plate,  and  is  effected  by  pouring  over  it,  after  it  has  been  dipped  into  water,  a 
sohition  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  made  of  the  strength  of  4  ounces  to  1  pint  of  watlsr 
At  this  point  daylight  may  bo  admitted  into  the  room,  and  indeed  we  cannot  iudge 
well  of  Its  removal  without  it.  AVe  then  see  by  tilting  the  plate  to  and  fro  the  iodide 
gradually  dissolve  away,  and  the  different  parts  left  more  or  less  transparent,  accordini? 
to  the  action  of  light  upon  them.  ° 

It  then  only  remains  to  thoroughly  wash  away  every  trace  of  the  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  for  should  any  salt  bo  left,  it  gradually  destroys  the  picture.  The  plate  should 
therefore  either  be  immersed  with  great  care  in  a  vessel  of  clean  water,  or  what  is 
better,  water  poured  gently  and  carefully  over  the  surface.  After  this  it  must  Ije 
placed  upright  to  dry  or  be  held  before  a  fire. 

The  fixing  processes.  The  most  important  part  of  Photography,  and  one  to  which 
the  least  attention  has  been  paid,  is  the  process  of  rendering  permanent  the  beautiful 
images  which  have  been  obtained.  Nearly  all  the  fine  photographs  with  which  we 
are  now  familiar  are  not  permanent.  This  is  deeply  to  be  reeretted,  especially  as 
there  appears  to  be  no  necessity  for  their  fading  away.  In  nearly  all  cases  the  fading 
of  a  photograph  may  be  referred  to  carelessness;  and  it  is  not  a  little  startling,  and 
certainly  very  annoying,  to  hear  a  very  large  dealer  in  photographic  pictures  declare 
that  the  finest  pictures  by  the  best  photographers  are  the  first  to  fade.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  demand  which  there  is  for  their  pictures,  leading  to 
a  fatal  rapidity  in  the  necessary  manipulatory  details. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  a  photograph  to  fade  if  kept  with  ordinary  care.  It  should 
be  at  all  events  as  permanent  as  a  sepia  drawing.  Hyposidphite  of  soda  is  the  true 
fixing  agent  for  any  of  the  photographic  processes,  be  they  Daguerreotype,  calotype, 
collodion,  or  the  ordinary  process  for  producing  positive  prints.  It  should  be  under- 
stood, whichever  of  the  salts  of  silver  are  employed,  that  by  the  action  of  the  solar 
rays  either  oxide  of  silver  or  metallic  silver  is  produced,  and  the  unchanged  chloride, 
iodide,  or  bromide  .can  be  dissolved  out  by  the  use  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

The  photographic  picture  on  paper,  on  metal,  or  on  glass,  is  washed  with  a  strong 
solution  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and  the  silver  salt  employed  combines  with  it, 
forming  a  peculiarly  sweet  compound,  the  hyposulphite  of  silver ;  this  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  hence  we  have  only  to  remove  it  by  copious  ablutions.  The  usual  practice 
is  to  place  the  pictures  in  trays  of  water  and  to  change  the  fluid  frequently.  In  this 
is  the  danger,  and  to  it  may  be  traced  the  fading  of  nine-tenths  of  the  pictures  prepared 
on  papar. 

Paper  is  a  mass  of  linen  or  cotton  fibre ;  howsoever  fine  the  pulp  may  be  prepared, 
it  is  still  full  of  capillary  pores,  which,  by  virtue  of  the  force  called  capillarity,  holds 
with  enormous  tenacity  a  large  portion  of  the  solid  contents  of  the  water.  If  we  make  a 
solution  of  a  known  strength  of  the  hj'posulphite  of  soda,  and  dip  a  piece  of  paper  into 
it,  it  will  be  found  to  have  lost  more  of  the  salt  than  belongs  to  the  small  quantity  of 
water  abstracted  by  the  paper.  Solid  matter  in  excess  has  been  withdrawn  from  the 
solution.  So  a  photographic  picture  on  paper  holds  with  great  tenacity  one  or  other 
of  the  hyposulphites.  By  soaking  there  is  of  course  a  certain  portion  removed,  but  it 
is  not  possible  by  any  system  of  soaking  to  remove  it  all. 

The  picture  is,  however,  prepared  in  this  manner,  and  slowly,  but  surely,  under 
I  he  combined  influences  of  the  solar  rays  and  atmospheric  moisture,  the  metallic  silver 
loses  colour,  i.  e.  the  photograph  fades. 

The  only  process  to  be  relied  on  demands  that  every  picture  should  be  treated 
separately.  First,  any  number  may  bo  soaked  in  water,  and  the  water  changed ;  by 
this  means  the  excess  of  the  hyposulphite  of  silver  is  removed.  Then  each  picture 
must  be  taken  out  and  placed  upon  a  slab  of  porcelain  or  glass,  and  being  fixed  at  a 
small  angle,  water  should  be  allowed  to  flow  freely  over  and  off  it.  Beyond  this,  the 
operator  should  be  furnished  with  a  piece  of  soft  sponge,  and  ho  should  maintain 
for  a  long  time  a  dabbing  motion.  By  this  mechanical  means  he  disturbs  the  solid 
matter  held  in  the  capillary  tubes,  and  eventually  removes  it.  The  labour  thus 
bestowed  is  rewarded  by  the  production  of  a  permanent  picture,  not  to  be  secured  by 
any  other  means. 
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A  wocess  has  recenUy  been  introduced  (1874)  whicli  is  higWy  spoken  of.  It  con- 
«sfsS!o"y  in  mixing  recently-prec^  bromide  of  silver  with  very  pure  gela- 

no   Sis  creLiy,  semi-opaque  mixture  is  poured  on  glass.plates,  and  these  are  dined 
kh  application     moderate  heat  in  perfect  darkness.   The  plates  are  rendered  h^g  J 
rousitSe  in  the  usual  manner.    It  is  said  that  in  good  light  a  portrait  can  be  taken 

'"^PHOTOMETRV.   The  measurement  of  light,  or  of  illuminating  power.  See 

"^^jPHOTO-SCUIiPTURE.    The  following  description  of  this  art  is  written  by  the 
late  M.  A.  Claudet,  F.R.  S.,  who  most  successfully  practised  jt  :—\This  beautiful  ap- 
plication of  photography  is  called  Photo-sculpture,  and  is  the  invention  of  M.  Willeme, 
an  eminent  French  sculptor.    Before  explaining  how  M.  Willeme  was  led  to  this  dis- 
covery let  me  remind  you  that  photography  itself  was  invented  by  painters  oi  talent— 
bv  artists  who,  while  using  the  camera  obscura  for  studying  the  subject  of  their 
intended  pictures,  were  struck  with  the  beauty  of  those  natural  representations.  In 
contemplating  them  they  naturally  desired  that  the  pictures  could  be  permanently 
fixed    Considering  that  these  pictures  were  formed  by  the  light  reflected  from  the 
obiects,  they  essayed  to  fix  them  by  availing  themselves  of  the  known  scientific  fact 
that  lio-ht  had  the  property  of  blackening  certain  chemical  compounds.    The  flash  of 
that  id'ea  was  enough ;  their  genius  and  perseverance  solved  the  problem,  and  they 
created  that  art  which  they  desired  so  much— photogi-aphy.    A  similar  and  no  less 
instructive  story  may  be  told  of  photo-sculpture.    M.  Willeme  was  m  the  habit, 
whenever  he  could  procure  photographs  ot  his  sitters,  of  endeavouring  to  commiinicate 
to  the  model  the  correctness  of  those  unerring  types.    But  how  should  he  raise  the 
outlines  of  flat  pictures  into  solid  form  ?    Yet  these  single  photographs,  such  as  they 
were,  could  serve  him  to  measure  exactly  profile  outlines.    He  could  indeed,  by  means 
of  one  of  the  points  of  a  pantograph,  follow  the  outline  of  a  photograph,  Avhile  with 
the  other  point  directed  on  the  model,  he  ascertained  and  corrected  any  error  which 
had  been  communicated  to  his  work  during  the  modelling.    What  he  could  do  with 
one  view  or  one  single  photograph  of  the  sitter,  he  might  do  also  with  several  other 
views  if  he  had  them.    This  was  sufficient  to  open  the  inquiry  of  an  ingenious  mind. 
He  saw  at  once  that  if  he  had  photographs  of  many  other  profiles  of  the  sitter,  taken 
at  the  same  moment,  by  a  number  of  camera  obscuras  placed  round,  he  might  alter- 
nately and  consecutively  correct  his  model  by  comparing  the  profile  outline  of  each 
photograph  with  the  corresponding  outline  of  the  model.    Such  was  the  origin  of  a 
marvellous  and  splendid  discovery.    But  it  soon  naturally  occurred  to  him,  that  in- 
stead of  correcting  his  model  when  nearly  completed,  he  had  better  work  with  the 
pantograph  upon  the  rough  block  of  clay,  and  cut  it  out  gradually  all  round  in  fol- 
lowing one  after  the  other  the  outline  of  the  photographs.    Now  supposing  that  he 
had  twenty-four  photographs,  representing  the  sitter  in  as  many  points  of  view  (all 
taken  at  once),  he  had  but  to  turn  the  block  of  clay  after  every  operation  ^^th  of  the 
base  upon  which  it  is  fixed,  and  to  cut  out  the  next  profile,  until  the  block  had  com- 
pleted its  entire  revolution,  and  then  the  clay  was  transformed  into  a  perfect  solid 
figure  of  the  twenty-four  photographs  ;  the  statue  of  the  bust  was  made.    When  this 
is  once  explained,  everyone  must  be  struck  with  admiration  at  the  excellence  of  the 
process.    It  is  so  sure,  and  so  simple,  that  we  are  surprised  it  has  not  been  thought  of 
before.' 

PKOTOZIXrCOGRAPHY.  This  is  the  name  given  by  Major-General  Sir  Henry 
James,  E.E.,  Director  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  who  has  thus  described  the  process : — ■ 

•  For  the  purpose  of  producing  rapidly  and  in  large  numbers,  fac-similes  of  plans, 
drawings,  written  and  printed  documents,  &c.,  of  the  same  size  as  the  originals,  or  to 
any  required  lessor  scale,  the  present  Director  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  successfully  in- 
troduced in  1859,  a  method  combining  the  accuracy  of  photography  with  the  facility 
of  printing  from  zinc-plates,  and  named  the  process  Photozincography.  It  is  now  ex- 
tensively used  at  Southampton  for  supplying  the  public,  at  a  low  cost,  with  fac- 
similes of  some  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  State  papers  that  are  preserved 
among  the  national  manuscripts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

'  The  fac-similes  being  in  ink  of  which  carbon  is  the  basis,  are  not  liable  to  fade, 
like  photographic  prints  in  silver ;  for  although  the  silver  is  coated  with  a  film  of  gold 
in  the  toning  bath,  it  slowly  yields  to  atmospheric  influences,  and  to  the  long-continued 
action  of  small  traces  (almost  impossible  to  eradicate)  of  substances  employed  in  the 
manipulation. 

'  In  the  process  of  zincography  a  tracing  of  the  document  is  made  in  a  greasy  ink, 
and  applied  to  a  zinc-plate,  from  which  any  desired  number  of  impressions  may  be 
printed  ;  but  in  photozincography  a  photograph  is  prepared  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
may  be  transferred  to  a  zinc-plate,  the  prints  from  which  are  free  therefore  from  any 
error  of  the  draughtsman's  hand. 
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■  'In  copying  maps,  engravings  manuscripts,  &c.,  a  negative  of  the  obioet  is  taken 
on  a  glass-p  Hto,  and  the  silver  deposit  blackened  with  corrosive  sublimate  and  am 
moimim  hydrosulphate  ;  a  sun-print  is  taken  from  the  negative  on  paper  coated  wii  li 
gelatine  and  bichromate  of  potass,  which  surface  when  exposed  to  the' influence  r  f 
light,  is  insoluble  in  water  at  a  moderately  high  temperature. 

•The  print  is  uniformly  covered  all  over  with  greasy  transfer  ink,  and  afk'rward« 
washed  with  warm  water  to  dissolve  the  gelatine  unacted  upon  by  light,  and  so  carrv 
away  the  ink  upon  it,  which  now  remains  only  on  the  insoluble  portions.  In  this  wav 
a  print  m  a  greasy  carbon  ink  is  prepared,  which  has  both  the  appearance  and  the 
properties  of  an  ordinary  tracing  in  lithographic  ink,  and  can  be  transferred  to  zinc  or 
stone  in  the  usual  manner. 

•  The  paper  used  for  the  carbon  print  should  be  tough,  free  from  loose  fibres  and 
have  a  surface  that  will  remain  almost  undisturbed  when  saturated  with  water'  and 
subjected  to  gentle  friction.  The  double-elephant  bank-post  manufactured  by  Cowan 
and  Sons,  Cannon  Street,  London,  answers  these  requirements,  and  has  been  found 
more  suitable  than  any  other  paper  that  has  been  tried  at  Southampton. 

•  The  sensitizing  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  gelatine  in  hot  water,  and  adding 
potassium  bichromate  in  solution  in  the  following  proportions  :  

Nelson's  best  patent  fine  gelatine  3  ©zs. 

Potassium  bichromate  ,      .    2  „ 

Hot  water  ,       .  50  „ 

The  mixture  must  be  made  and  preserved  in  the  dark. 

'  When  used  for  coating  the  paper,  it  is  put  into  a  flat  dish  and  kept  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  100°  Fahr.,  by  means  of  a  water-bath  ;  the  paper  is  floated  on  its  surface 
for  two  or  three  minutes,  then  hung  up  to  dry  by  two  corners,  floated  again  for  a 
shorter  period,  but  at  a  lower  temperature,  so  as  not  to  remove  the  first  coating,  and 
dried  in  a  reversed  position ;  by  this  double  application,  with  the  aid  of  a  high  tem- 
perature maintained  during  the  act  of  drying,  a  uniform  surface  is  obtained. 

'  The  coated  paper,  which  is  very  sensitive  to  light,  is  then  smoothed  by  being  passed 
through  a  lithographic  press,  and  may  be  used  any  time  within  a  week  of  its  prepara- 
tion, but  the  best  results  in  making  copies  of  maps,  engravings,  manuscripts,  &c.,  are 
obtained  when  the  sensitized  paper  has  not  been  kept  longer  than  two  or  three  days ; 
after  a  week  the  paper  becomes  useless,  it  being  almost  impossible  to  clear  the  ink 
from  the  ground  of  the  print  on  account  of  the  uniform  reduction  of  a  portion  of  the 
potassium  bichromate.  The  sensitizing  mixture  may  be  preserved  for  further  use  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time,  if  kept  in  an  opaque  vessel,  free  from  organic  matter, 
and  in  a  dark  room ;  an  earthenware  jar  is  a  convenient  receptacle,  as  the  mixture 
when  cold  becomes  a  jelly,  and  the  jar  can  be  put  in  hot  water  without  injury,  so  as  to 
melt  its  contents  when  required  for  preparing  more  paper. 

'  The  time  required  to  obtain  a  suitable  sun-print  on  the  prepared  paper  varies 
perhaps  from  one  to  twenty  minutes,  with  the  amount  of  light,  the  age  of  the  paper, 
and  the  condition  of  the  negative  ;  it  may  generally  be  known  by  the  exposed  portions 
of  the  yellow  bichromate  surface  becoming  a  dark  olive  colour ;  the  printing  should 
then  be  stopped,  and  the  paper  coated  with  transfer  ink.  Paper  recently  prepared 
requires  rather  longer  exposure  than  that  two  or  three  days  old,  as,  if  the  latter  be 
darkly  printed,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  wash  oiFthe  superfluous  ink. 

'  To  make  the  transfer  ink,  3  ounces  of  Burgundy  pitch  are  melted  in  an  iron  sauce- 
pan, i  an  ounce  of  white  M'ax,  and  ^  an  ounce  of  palm-oil  are  added,  and  then  by  de- 
grees"! ounce  of  finely-powdered  bitumen  of  Judaea ;  the  mixture  is  stirred  and  heated 
over  a  fire  until  it  commences  to  burn  ;  after  the  flame  is  extinguished  by  the  lid  of 
the  saucepan,  8  ounces  of  best  lithographic  printing  ink,  rubbed  up  with  4  ounces  of 
middle  lithographic  varnish  are  gradually  added,  and  when  uniformly  mixed,  the 
composition  is  ground  in  small  portions  on  a  hot  slab  with  a  stone  muller. 

•  When  this  ink  is  required  for  use,  a  little  of  it  is  spread  upon  a  stone  and  thinned 
with  turpentine,  according  to  the  consistency  required  for  the  nature  of  the  work  about 
to  be  transferred.  To  coat  the  paper,  a  lithographic  stone  is  uniformly  inked  with  a 
printing  roller  charged  with  the  composition,  the  sun-print  is  laid  face  downwards  on 
the  stone,  and  passed  through  a  lithographic  press  in  a  dark  room ;  it  is  detached  from 
the  stone,  reversed  in  position,  and  passed  through  the  press  a  second  time  to  ensure 
a  sufficient  and  uniform  coating  of  ink.  After  the  print  has  been  inked,  it  is  floated 
face  upwards  on  water  at  about  90°  Pahr.,  for  a  few  minutes,  when  by  an  unequal 
swelling  of  the  gelatine  the  detail  of  the  image  can  be  distinguished.  To  prevent 
fitains,  that  would  inevitably  spoil  fine  work,  it  is  necessary  that  no  ^y•ater  be  allowed 
to  fall  upon  the  face  of  the  print  while  it  is  floating.  After  a  few  minutes,  the  paper 
is  raised  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  laid  evenly,  with  the  inked  face  uppermost, 
on  a  slightly-inclined  surface  of  glass  or  earthenware,  and  a  fine  soft  sponge  dipped  m 
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tepid  water  is  repeatedly  passed  oyer  it  -itl^  a  light  hand,  P^/^f ^^^^^fby  t'^^ 
thL-omovosthe  gelatine  and  bichromate  that  l^'^^^ 
Jay  carry  off  with  them  the  ink  that  tl-^^erv  Jen^^^^ 

^  ■  I  flo  r«nlt  transfer  When  the  chromo-carbon  print  is  sharp  and  clear,  it 
Kuld^e  ITl  S^^^^^^^^  «o     to  remove  every  trace  of  soluble  gelatine 

Sanv  irervrnecrbetTve^   the  inky  surface  and  the  zinc  plate  or  lithographic  stone) 
■!t  l^fJh  iHs  to  be Tessed  in  contact,  there  would  be  a  flaw  in  the  transfer.  After 
H^i?Ji  i  n^   L^  P^^^^^^  to  zinc  or  stone,  in  the  same  way  as 

l^ordh  arf  ^racin^^  ink,  only  from  the   nk  not  having  been  long 

Lpoied  7tho  Ssphero.  if  is  seldom  necessary  to  pass  it  more  than  once  through 

""'Thfs'ame  number  of  impressions  can  be  obtained  as  if  the  transfer  had  been  effected 

by  means  of  a  tracing  in  greasy  ink.         ,  ,    .  ,     „  „    -^^  „f  ^finfono-lpc!  are 

'In  reproducing  a  large-sized  map  by  photozincography,  a  series  of  rectangles  are 
drami  onTt  suitable  to  The  size  of  the  camera,  and  negatives  are  taken  ^h^^h  shall 
Sp  each  portion,  the  chromo-carbon  prints  from  these  ^-"f  J^^/^St^^^^^^ 
thev  are  transferred  to  the  zinc-plate.  To  ensure  a  good  result,  the  negatives  should 
be  L  nLrly  as  p^^^^  of  uniform  density,  the  prints  finished  with  a  con-esponding 
thickness  of  ink  on  their  surfaces,  and  the 'joining  effected  by  cutting  away  the  over- 
S  portions  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  interfere  with  tl^e  sanies  or  prom^^^^^^^ 
objects  on  the  map.  In  this  way  photozincographs  exceeding  3  feet  in  kngth  by  2 
feet  in  breadth  have  been  successfully  prepared.  _  „-vi;„„c  -naf^rnl 

'Photozincography  has  also  been  applied  to  the  representation  of  buildings,  natural 
obiects,  scenei^,  &c.",  with  more  or  less  success,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  con- 
trasts of  light  and  shade  presented  by  the  object;  the  difficulty  being  to  obtain  fine 
gradations  of  shade  or  half-tone.  In  this  application  of  the  art  the  glass  negatives 
taken  are  left  in  the  same  condition  as  they  would  be  used  for  mabng  ordinary  silver 
prints  of  views  and  sceneiy,  for  if  they  were  intensified  with  corrosive  sublimate  and 
ammonium  hydro-sulphate,  as  described  in  copying  maps  and  engravings  (,where  sharp 
lines  are  required),  all  gradations  of  shade  would  be  destroyed. 

'Chromo-carbon  prints  are  made  from  these  negatives  in  the  manner  before  described, 
and  transferred  to  zinc,  the  only  difference  in  their  preparation  being  that  the  paper 
coated  with  bichromate  and  gelatine  is  kept  from  four  to  five  days  after  preparation 
before  being  printed  upon,  and  the  transfer-ink  is  a  little  more  burnt,  when  being 
prepared,  than  the  ink  that  is  used  for  prints  without  gradations  of  shade  ;  considera- 
ble experience  is  necessary  in  washing  the  prints  so  as  to  bring  out  the  full  effect  of 
the  shadows,  and  much  of  the  success  of  the  process  also  depends  on  the  skill  and  care 
of  the  zinc-printer.  An  application  of  glycerine  to  the  zinc-plate  is  found  to  assist 
materially  in  keeping  the  transfer  clean,  and  preventing  the  fine  portions  from  being 
clogged  with  ink ;  1  ounce  of  glycerine  is  added  to  1  pint  of  freshly-dissolved  gum 
Arabic  of  the  usual  consistency,  made  neutral  to  test-paper  by  the  addition  of  lime- 
water,  and  2  ounces  of  this  mixture  added  to  12  ounces  of  water  are  used  for  wiping 
over  the  surface  of  the  plate  ;  the  addition  of  the  glycerine  seems  to  keep  the  surface 
moist  for  a  longer  time  than  the  simple  application  of  water,  and  renders  the  roller 
less  liable  to  '  catch.'  Glycerine  is  also  used  in  this  manner  in  ordinary  zincographic 
printing,  when  a  very  largo  number  of  impressions  are  required  from  a  plate. 

'  Photozincographic  views  of  natural  objects  generally  have  a  better  effect  when 
printed  on  tinted  and  enamelled  paper  than  on  an  ordinary  white  ground,  and  paper 
so  coated  adds  materially,  by  lifting  the  ink  better  than  a  plain  surface,  in  keeping 
the  transfer  in  good  condition  on  the  zinc.  A  paper  of  an  agreeable  tint  may  bo  pre- 
pared with  the  following  composition : — 

Size  melted  in  10  pints  of  water       ...  .    20  oz. 

Zinc  white,  ground  in  water  and  weighed  wet  .      .      .14  lbs. 

Oxide  of  iron  3  oz. 

Chrome  yellow   200  grains. 

Vermilion   30  „ 


'  The  mixture  is  brushed  while  warm  over  the  paper,  any  streaks  being  obliterated 
with  a  flat  camel's-hair  brush  ;  and  when  the  coating  is  dry,  a  second  layer  is  applied  in 
a  similar  manner.' 
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PHTHai.XC  ACID.  A  crystuUisccI  substanco  produced  by  tho  action  of  nitric 
acid  on  nibian.    Huo  Maudeh. 

PHYTOCHAPHr.    Soo  Natuee-Pbintino. 

PXASSABA  PIBXCE,  obtiiinod  from  tho  Attalca  fumfera,  aud  used  in  Brazil  for 
ropo-nmkiiig.    It  is  this  palm  which  also  yields  G'oquilla  nuts. 

PXCAIVXAZtlB.  A  colourless  oil  in  wood-tar,  discovered  by  Reicheubach.  See  Dis- 
tillation, Dkstbuctive  ;  Naviitua  ;  Pyuoxilic  Spiiut. 

PICKXiES  are  various  kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruits  preserved  in  A-lnegar.  Tho 
preparation  of  pickles  belongs  rather  to  a  book  on  cookery.  Tho  peculiar  and 
beautiful  green  colour  which  has  been  frequently  imparted  to  pickles  is  due  in 
nearly  all  cases  to  the  use  of  a  salt  of  copper.  This  is  in  the  highest  degree  injurious, 
and  cannot  be  too  strongly  deprecated.  Tho  presence  of  copper  may  bo  detected  by 
putting  the  blade  of  a  perfectly  clean  knife,  or  still  better,  a  polished  piece  of  soft 
iron,  into  tho  suspected  picklo ;  it  will,  if  copper  be  present,  become  coated  in  a  short 
time  with  a  cupreous  film.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  most  of  our  largo  pickle- 
manufacturers  are  content  to  sacrifice  tho  colour,  at  one  time  so  much  looked 
to ;  and  they  now  furnish  tho  public  with  pickles  which  are  freo  from  any  metallic 
contamination. 

PXCOIiIXJX:,  C'=H'N  (C^H'N).  A  nitrylo  base,  isomeric  with  aniline,  discovered 
by  Anderson  in  coal-naphtha  and  bone-oil.  It  is  also  contained  in  the  shale-naphtha 
and  crude  chinoline.  ' 

PXCRXC  ACXX>.  One  of  the  products  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  phenol : 
it  may  also  be  obtained  from  a  considerable  number  of  other  organic  compounds, 
amongst  which  may  bo  mentioned  an  Australian  resin,  from  Xanthorrhoea  kastilis  (Sten- 
house),  salicin,  indigo,  &c  ;  but  the  best  source  is  undoubtedly  impure  phenol,  or  even 
the  coal-tar  oils  that  distil  at  180°  and  200°  Cent.  (Laurent).    See  Carbolic  Acid. 

Tho  reaction  between  nitric  acid  and  phenol  is  very  violent.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  observe  many  precautions  when  operating  upon  considerable  quantities 
of  material.  When  the  first  violent  action  has  ceased,  fresh  quantities  of  nitric  acid 
are  added,  and  the  mixture  is  heated  in  order  to  facilitate  the  reaction.  On  allowing 
the  mixture  to  cool,  after  having  added  water,  a  yellowish,  very  bitter  mass  is 
obtained,  which  is  washed  with  water  in  order  to  remove  tho  excess  of  nitric  acid. 
This  mass  consists  of  impure  picric  acid,  and  treated  with  cold  or  hot  water,  it 
furnishes  solutions  which,  when  filtered,  may  be  employed  for  the  ordinary  processes 
of  dyeing. 

It  is,  however,  preferable  to  purify  the  acid  and  to  prepare  it  in  the  crystallised 
condition. 

For  this  purpose  two  processes  may  be  employed.  The  yellow  mass  may  be 
extracted  by  boiling  water  sufficiently  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  to  render  com  - 
paratively insoluble  the  yellow  resinous  matters.  (These  yellow  matters  .are  produced 
by  an  incomplete  transformation,  partly  of  tho  phenol,  but  principally  of  the  neutral 
oils,  and  other  foreign  matters  accompanying  it,  and  which  have  also  been  attacked  by 
the  nitric  acid.)  The  picric  acid  crystallises  from  tho  solution  (tho  more  easily  for 
being  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid),  and  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  crystalline 
plates  of  a  light  yellow  colour.  But  these  crystallisations  cause  the  loss  of  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  substance,  and  by  no  means  eliminate  completely  tho  yeUow 
tarry  matter.  It  is  therefore  better  to  convert  the  impure  acid  into  a  salt  which  may 
bo  easily  purified,  and  afterwards  to  precipitate  tho  acid  from  it.  Tho  picrato  of 
potassium  is  very  applicable  for  this  purification,  as  it  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  whilst  it  is  readily  soluble  in  boiling. 

But  in  operating  upon  a  large  scale,  tho  filtration  of  largo  quantities  of  tho  salt 
becomes  extremely  difficult,  as  the  liquids,  even  when  boiling  and  contained  in  heated 
funnels,  have  a  great  tendency  to  crystallise  on  the  filters,  which  then  become 
choked. 

Several  manufacturers  therefore  adopt  another  process,  which  consists  in  saturating 
a  boiling  solution  of  picric  acid  with  carbonate  of  soda,  excess  being  avoided,  for 
fear  of  dissolving  tho  yelloAV  resinous  matter.  Tho  boiling  matters  are  filtered  to 
separate  this  resin,  and  to  tho  filtrate  a  further  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  is 
added.  This  causes  tho  bulk  of  the  picrato  of  soda  to  crystallise  out,  as  this  salt 
is  nearly  insoluble  in  solutions  containing  an  excess  of  alkaline  carbonate.  The  small 
quantity  of  picrato  still  remaining  in  the  mother-liquors  may  be  precipitated  by  the 
addition  of  a  salt  of  potassium.  j  -i.   i  -i- 

The  crystallised  picrate  of  soda  thus  obtained  is  then  dissolved,  and  its  boiling 
solution  is  decomposed  by  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  picric  acid  thus  separated 
being  very  insoluble  in  tho  mother-liquors  containing  the  acid  sulphate  of  soda, 
crystallises  almost  entirely  on  cooling ;  when  drained,  washed  with  a  little  cold  water, 
and  pressed,  it  is  almost  chemically  pure. 
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PiPric  flcid  is  used  for  dyeing  silk  and  wool  of  a  yellow  colour.  Its  colouring  power 
is  very  considerable,  and  it  exhibits  a  great  affinity  for  nitrogenised  substances,  ine 
colour  resists  the  action  of  light  very  well,  but  it  is  somewhat  affected  by  wasmng, 
particularly  with  soap.    It  is  rendered  more  stable  by  mordanting  the  material  witu 

Cotton,  hemp,  and  flax,  do  not  show  any  affinity  for  picric  acid.  The  add  may 
therefore  be  employed  to  distinguish  silk  and  wool  from  cotton  and  flax.  _  For  this 
purpose  it  is  only  necessary  to  plunge  the  tissue  in  a  boiling  solution  of  picric  acid, 
and  then  wash  in  water.  The  silk  and  wool  will  assume  an  intense  yellow  colour, 
whilst  the  cotton  and  flax  remain  perfectly  colourless. 

The  use  of  picric  acid  for  dyeing  purposes  was  first  suggested  by  M.  Guinon  of 

Lyons,  in  1845.  ,        ,  . 

Picric  acid,  under  the  influence  of  reducing  agents,  produces  other  colounng- 
matters ;  treated  with  ferrous  salt  and  an  alkali,  for  example,  it  produces  a  red  acid 
(Wohler's  nitro-hsematic  acid).  Under  the  influence  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  again, 
it  gives  rise  to  a  purple  potassium  salt  (Mr.  Hlasiwetz's  isopurpurate  of  potassium). 
Tins  purpura te,  treated  with  an  ammoniacal  salt,  produces  an  ammonaical  compound, 
which,  when  applied  to  dyeing,  acts  like  the  murexide  of  uric  acid,  giving,  in  fact, 
precisely  the  same  tints.  Under  the  influence  of  chloride  of  tin,  picric  acid  may  even 
produce,  blue,  purple,  and  red  colouring-matters ;  but  the  nature  of  these  substances 
is  very  little  known,  and  not  one  of  them  has  as  yet  (1862)  received  any  practical  appli- 
cation.— Hqfmann. 

Instead  of  free  picric  acid,  the  alkaline  picrates  have  been  used  in  dyeing.  This 
practice  is  to  be  condemned  since  these  salts  are  highly  explosive,  and  are  indeed  used 
on  the  Continent  as  explosive  agents.  Picrate  gunpowder  is  prepared,  in  which 
picrate  of  potash  replaces  saltpetre.  Picrate  of  ammonia  enters  into  the  composition 
of  many  coloured  flares.  The  isopurpurate  of  potash  mentioned  above  is  now  used  as 
a  dye  under  the  French  name  of  Grenat  soluble. 

PICROMEK  is  the  name  given  by  M.  Thenard  to  a  black  bitter  principle  which 
he  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  bile.  MM.  Gmelin  and  Tiedemann  have  since  called 
its  identity  in  question. 

PXCROTOXIM  {Picroioxic  acid)  is  an  intensely  bitter  poisonous  vegetable 
principle,  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  the  Menispermum  coccuhis  (Cocculus  Indicus), 
It  crystallises  in  small  white  needles,  dissolving  in  boiling  water  and  in  alcohol.  It 
does  not  combine  with  acids,  but  forms  combinations  with  alkalis. 

PISTRA  DURA.  Ornamental  work,  executed  in  colom-ed  stones,  representirg 
flowers,  fruits,  birds,  and  the  like.  The  Florentine  work  and  the  inlaid  marble  work 
of  Derbyshire  are  of  this  character. 

PIG  XROZr.   See  Iron. 

PZGMEll'TS.    See  Coloues  ;  Paints. 

PIMEIVTO.  {Mi/Ttuspwienta,IAnn.;Euffeniapimenta,'DeCan([olle.)  Allspice,  or 
Jamaica  pepper.  This  plant  is  cultivated  in  Jamaica  in  regular  Pimento  walks.  The 
full  sized-fruit  is  gathered  green  and  sun  dried,  during  which  process  it  is  frequently 
immersed.  It  is  sent  to  the  English  market  in  bags  of  1  cwt.  each.  This  fruit  con- 
sists, according  to  Bonastre's  complicated  analysis,  of : — 


Shells  or  capsules 

Kernels 

Volatile  oil  

10-0 

6-0 

Green  oil  

8-4 

2-5 

Concrete  oil  . 

0-9 

1-2 

Extract  containing  tannin 

11-4 

39-8 

Gummy  extract  ..... 

3-0 

7-2 

Brown  matter  dissolved  in  potash  , 

4-0 

8-0 

Eesinous  matter  ..... 

1-2 

3-2 

Sugar,  uncrystallised  .... 

3-0 

80 

Gallic  and  malic  acids  .... 

0-6 

1-6 

Vegetable  fibre  

60-0 

16-0 

Ashes  charged  with  salts 

2-8 

1-9 

Moisture  and  loss  

4-1 

•  4-8 

PnTAirCi  01"  Betel  Nut.    See  Aeeca. 

PnTCHBEClc.   A  yellow  metal,  composed  of  3  ozs.  of  zinc  to  1  lb.  of  copper. 

See  Allots  ;  Brass. 

PlMrcoFFixr,  or  Alizarine  commerciah  — Under  these  names,  some  vears  aeo. 
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Messrs.  Pincoff  and  Co.,  of  Manchester,  brought  into  the  market  a  garancin  which 
yields  very  fine  violet  tints  -without  requiring  clearing.  The  other  colours  obtained 
•with  it  are  equally  satisfactory.  Pincoffin  is  a  garancin  prepared,  and  more  especially 
washed,  with  the  greatest  care.  It  is  made  as  neutral  as  possible,  and  then  exposed 
to  a  heat  above  100°  C,  by  moans  of  high-pressure  steam.  Under  these  circum- 
stauces,  a  certain  quantity  of  brown  colouring-matter  is  destroyed  or  rendered  inert 
aud  the  dried  product  iraiaudiately  yields  fine  tints. 

PX9rE-ilPPI.E  TTAKN  and  CIiOTK.  In  Mr.  Zincke's  process,  patented  in 
December  1836,  for  preparing  the  filaments  of  this  plant,  the  Bromelia  Ananas,  the 
leaves  being  plucked,  and  deprived  of  the  prickles  round  their  edges  by  a  cutting 
instrument,  are  then  beaten  upon  a  wooden  block  with  a  wooden  mallet,  till  a  silky- 
looking  mass  of  fibres  is  obtained,  which  are  to  be  freed  by  washing  from  the  green 
fecula.  The  fibrous  part  must  next  be  laid  straight,  and  passed  between  wooden 
rollers.  The  leaves  should  bo  gathered  between  the  time  of  their  full  maturity  and 
the  ripening  of  the  fruit.  If  earlier  or  later,  the  fibres  will  not  be  so  flexible,  and  will 
need  to  be  cleared  by  a  boil  in  soapy  water  for  some  hours,  after  being  laid  straight 
under  the  pressure  of  a  wooden  grating,  to  prevent  their  becoming  entangled.  When 
well  washed  and  dried,  with  occasional  shaking  out,  they  will  now  appear  of  a  silky 
fineness.  They  may  be  then  spun  into  porous  rovings,  in  which  state  they  are  most 
conveniently  bleached  by  the  ordinary  methods. 

PISTES.  A  numerous  family  of  cone-bearing  timber  trees.  The  wood,  which  is 
extensively  used,  is  imported  under  the  names  of  American,  Baltic,  Dantzic,  Memel, 
Norway,  and  Eiga  timber,  Swiss  deals,  &c.  The  New  Zealand  pine,  called  also  the 
Cowdie  or  Kaurie  (the  Bammara  Australis),  is  not  a  true  pine. 

The  Finns  sylvestris.    The  wild  pine,  or  Scotch  fir,  yields  the  yellow  deal. 

The  Abies  excelsa.    The  Norway  spruce-fir,  the  white  deal.    See  Abies. 

The  Abies  picea.    The  silver  fir,  a  whitish  deal,  much  used  for  flooring. 

The  Larix  Europcea.    The  larch.    This  wood  is  much  employed  in  Switzerland. 

The  Pinus  strobus.  The  Weymouth  pine,  is  much  used  in  the  Northern  United 
States. 

The  Pinus  Australis.  The  southern  pine,  yellow  pine,  or  pitch  pine.  Of  this 
wood  nearly  all  the  houses  of  the  Southern  United  States  are  built.  It  is  imjprted 
into  Liverpool  as  the  Georgia  pitch  pine. 

There  are  numerous  others,  as  the  American  larch,  the  balm-of-Gilead  fir,  the 
spruce-firs,  &c.,  which  are  employed  in  various  districts  for  ship  and  house  building, 
but  they  scarcely  require  any  special  notice  here. 

PIXTEY  TAUOW  is  a  concrete  fat  obtained  by  boiling  with  water  che  fruit 
of  the  Vateria  indica,  a  tree  common  upon  the  Malabar  coast.  It  seems  to  be  a  sub- 
stance intermediate  between  tallow  and  wax  ;  partaking  of  the  nature  of  stearine.  It 
melts  at  974°  I'-,  is  white  or  yellowish,  has  a  spec.  grav.  of  0-926 ;  is  saponified  by 
alkalis,  and  forms  excellent  candles.  Dr.  Benjamin  Babington,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  all  our  knowledge  of  piney  tallow,  found  its  ultimate  constituents  to  be, 
77  of  carbon,  12-3  of  hydrogen,  and  107  of  oxygen.    See  Oils, 

PIW  MAXVFACTVRE.  (Fabrique  d'epingles,  Fr. ;  Naddfabrik,  Ger.)  A  pin 
is  a  small  bit  of  wire,  commonly  brass,  with  a  point  at  one  end  and  a  spherical  head 
at  the  other.    In  making  this  little  article,  there  are  no  less  than  fourteen  distinct 

operations : —  i.        ■  a 

1.  Straightening  the  wire.  The  wire,  as  obtained  from  the  drawing-frame,  is  wound 
about  a  bobbin  or  barrel,  about  6  inches  diameter,  which  gives  it  a  curvature  that 
must  be  removed.  The  straightening  engine  is  formed  by  fixing  6  or  7  nails  upright 
in  a  waving  line  on  a  board,  so  that  the  void  space  measured  in  a  straight  hne 
between  the  first  three  nails  may  have  exactly  the  thickness  of  the  wire  to  be 
trimmed;  and  that  the  other  nails  may, make  the  wire  take  a  certain  curve  Ime, 
which  must  vary  with  its  thickness.  The  workman  pulls  the  wire  with  pincers 
through  among  these  nails,  to  the  length  of  about  30  feet,  at  a  running  draught ; 
and  after  he  cuts  that  off,  he  returns  for  as  much,  more;  he  can  thus  finish  600 
fathoms  in  the  hour.  He  next  cuts  these  long  pieces  into  lengths  of  3  or  4  pins.  A 
day's  work  of  one  man  amounts  to  18  or  2Q  thousand  dozen  of  pin-lengths. 

2  Pointinq,  is  executed  on  two  iron  or  .steel  ,  grindstones,  by  two  workmen,  one  ot 
whom  roughens  down,  and  the  other  finishes.  Thirty  or  forty  of  the  pin  wires  are 
applied  to  the  grindstone  at  once,  arranged  in  one  plane,  between  the  two  lorelingers 
and  thumbs  of  both  hands,  which  dexterously  give  them  a  rotatory 

3.  Cutting  these  wires  into  pin-lengths.  This  is  done  by  an  adjusted  chisel.  lUe 
intermediate  portions  are  handed  over  to  the  fointer. 

4.  2\oisiinq  of  the  wire  for  the  fin-heads.  These  are  made  of  a  mucli  finer  .Mrc, 
coiled  into  a  compact  spiral,  round  a  wire  of  the  size  of  the  pins,  by  means  of  a  smaU 
lathe  constructed  for  the  purpose. 
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5  Cutting  the  heads.  Two  tiirns  are  dexterously  cut  off  for  each  head,  by  a  regu- 
lateii  chisel.   A  skilful  workman  may  turn  off  12,000  in  the  hour. 

6.  Annealing  the  heads.  They  are  put  into  an  iron  ladle,  made  red-hot  over  an  open 
fire,  and  then  thrown  into  cold  -water.  .  , 

7  Stamping  or  shaping  the  heads.  This  is  done  by  the  blow  of  a  small  ram,  raisea 
by  means  of  a  pedal  lever  and  a  cord.  The  pin-heads  are  also  fixed  on  by  the  same 
operative,  who  makes  about  1,500  pins  in  the  hour,  or  from  12,000  to  15,000  per 
dfem,  exclusive  of  one-thirteenth,  which  is  always  deducted  for  waste  in  this  depart- 
ment, as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  the  manufacture.  Cast  heads,  of  an  alloy  of  tin  and 
antimony,  were  introduced  by  patent,  but  never  came  into  general  use. 

8.  Yellowing  or  cleaning  the  pins,  is  effected  by  boiling  them  for  half  an  hour  in  sour 
beer,  wine  lees,  or  solution  of  tartar ;  after  which  they  are  washed. 

9  Whitening  or  tinning.  A  stratum  of  about  6  pounds  of  pins  is  laid  in  a  copper- 
pan'  then  a  stratum  of  about  7  to  8  pounds  of  grain  tin  ;  and  so  alternately  till  the 
vessel  be  filled  ;  a  pipe  being  left  inserted  at  one  side,  to  permit  the  introduction  of 
water  slowly  at  the  bottom,  without  deranging  the  contents.  When  the  pipe  is  with- 
drawn, its  space  is  filled  up  with  grain  tin.  The  vessel  being  now  set  on  the  fire,  and 
the  water  becoming  hot,  its  surface  is  sprinkled  with  4  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar ;  after 
which  it  is  allowed  to  boil  for  an  hour.  The  pins  and  tin  grains  are,  lastly,  separated 
by  a  kind  of  cullender. 

10.  Washing  the  pins,  in  pure  water.  i  •  i  • 

11.  Drying  and  polishing  them,  in  a  leather  sack  filled  with  coarse  bran,  which  is 
agitated  to  and  fro  by  two  men. 

12.  Winnowing,  by  fanners. 

13.  PricJcing  the  papers,  for  receiving  the  pins. 

14.  Papering,  or  fixing  them  in  the  paper.  This  is  done  by  children,  who  acquire 
the  habit  of  putting  up  36,000  per  day. 

The  pin  manufacture  is  one  of  the  greatest  prodigies  of  the  division  of  labour  ;  it 
fiu-nishes  12,000  articles  for  the  sum  of  three  shillings,  which  have  required  the 
united  diligence  of  fourteen  skilful  operatives. 

The  above  is  an  outline  of  the  mode  of  manufacturing  pins  by  hand  labour ;  but 
several  beautiful  inventions  have  been  employed  to  make  them  entirely,  or  in  a  great 
measure,  by  machinery;  the  consumption  for  home  sale  and  export  amounting  to  15 
millions  daily,  for  this  country  alone.  A  detailed  description  of  it  will  be  found  in 
the  9th  volume  of  '  Newton's  London  Journal.'  The  following  outline  will  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  structure  of  Mr.  L.  W.  Wright's  ingenious  machine  for  pin- 
making  : — 

The  rotation  of  a  principal  shaft  mounted  with  several  cams  gives  motion  to 
various  sliders,  levers,  and  wheels,  which  work  the  different  parts.  A  slider  pushes 
pincers  forwards,  which  draw  wire  from  a  reel,  at  everj'  rotation  of  the  shaft,  and 
advance  such  a  length  of  wire  as  will  produce  one  pin.  A  die  cuts  off  the  said 
length  of  wire  by  the  descent  of  its  upper  chap  ;  the  chap  then  opens  a  carrier,  which 
takes  the  pin  to  the  pointing  apparatus.  Here  it  is  received  hy  a  holder,  which  turns 
round,  while  a  bevel-edged  file-wheel  rapidly  revolves,  and  tapers  the  end  of  the  wire 
to"a  point.  The  pin  is  now  conducted  by  a  second  carrier  to  a  finer  file-wheel,  in 
order  to  finish  the  point  by  a  second  grinding.  A  third  carrier  then  transfers  the 
pin  to  the  first  heading  die,  and  by  the  advance  of  a  steel-punch  the  end  of  the  pin 
■wire  is  forced  into  a  recess,  whereby  the  head  is  partially  swelled  out.  A  fourth 
carrier  removes  the  pin  to  a  second  die,  where  the  heading  is  perfected.  When  the 
heading-bar  retires,  a  forked  lever  draws  the  finished  pin  from  the  die,  and  drops  it 
into  a  receptacle  below. 

The  following  is  a  farther  detail  of  this  very  interesting  manufacture  : — 
In  pin-making  the  wire  is  brass,  (a  compound  of  copper  and  zinc) :  it  is  reduced  by 
the  ordinary  process  of  wire-drawing  to  the  requisite  thickness  :  in  this  process  it  is 
necessarily  curved.  To  remove  this  it  is  re-wound,  and  pulled  through  between 
a  number  of  pins  arranged  at  the  draw  or  straightening  bench ;  it  is  then  cut  into 
convenient  lengths  for  removal,  and  finally  reduced  to  just  such  a  length  as  will  make 
two  pins.  The  pointing  is  done  upon  steel  mills  (revolving  wheels),  the  circum- 
ference of  which  is  cut  witli  teeth,  the  one  fine,  the  other  coarse.  Thirty  or  forty 
lengths  are  packed  up  at  once,  and,  as  in  needle-making,  the  cast  of  hand  given  by 
the  workman  makes  them  revolve,  and  the  whole  are  pointed  at  once ;  the  same 
operation  is  performed  with  the  other  end.  The  process  of  heading  is  next  performed 
as  follows  :  a  number  of  the  pointed  wires  now  cut  in  two,  are  placed  in  the  feeder  of 
the  machine ;  one  drops,  is  firmly  seized,  and  by  means  of  a  pair  of  dies,  a  portion  of 
the  metal  is  forced  up  into  a  small  bulb;  by  a  beautifully  simple  and  automatic 
arrangement,  it  is  passed  into  another,  when  a  small  horizontal  hammer  gives  it 
a  sharp  tap,  which  completes  the  liead.    The  white  colour  is  produced  by  boiling  in 
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a  solution  of  cream  of  tartar  and  tin.  Thoy  are  then  dried,  and  pasBed  into  the 
hands  of  the  wrappers-up.  Tho  preparation  for  marking  the  paper  is  peculiar  and 
is  done  by  means  of  a  moulded  piece  of  wood,  the  moulds  corresponding  to  those 
portions  which  represent  the  small  folds  of  paper  through  which  the  pins  are  passed, 
and  thereby  held.  Tho  pins  are  then  taken  to  the  paperors,  who  are  each  seatS 
in  front  of  a  bench,  to  which  is  attached  a  horizontally-hinged  piece  of  iron  the 
edge  of  which  is  notched  with  a  corresponding  number  of  marks  to  the  number 
of  pins  to  bo  stuck ;  the  small  catch  which  holds  together  the  two  parts  of  the  iron  is 
released,  tho  paper  introduced,  and  a  pin  inserted  at  every  mark ;  the  paper  is  then 
released,  and  the  task  of  examination  follows,  which  is  the  work  of  a  moment 
The  paper  of  pins  is  held  so  that  the  light  strikes  upon  it :  those  defective  are  imme- 
diately detected  by  tho  shade,  are  taken  out,  and  others  substituted  in  their  stead.  An 
ancient  edict  of  Henry  VIII.  held  that  '  no  one  should  sell  any  pins  but  such  as  were 
double-headed,  or  tho  heads  soldered  fast  on.' 

An  improved  pin  has  been  introduced,  in  which  iron  or  steel  wires  have  been  em- 
ployed. The  iron  or  steel  wire  employed  should  be  very  round,  and,  to  protect  it 
from  rust,  it  should,  at  the  last  drawing,  be  lubricated  by  means  of  a  sponge  saturated 
with  oil,  placed  between  the  draw-plate  and  reel. 

The  following  is  the  process  adopted  with  these: — The  wire  being  cut  into  pins 
and  these  headed  and  pointed,  all  according  to  the  usual  methods,  the  pins  are  thrown 
into  a  revolving  cylinder  of  wood  containing  a  bath  of  soap-and-water  in  a  hot  state. 
It  is  of  the  capacity  of  about  9^  gallons,  but  should  not  contain  more  than  about 
I  J  gallon  of  water,  with  about  2  ounces  of  soap  dissolved  therein,  as  this  quantity  will 
bo  sufficient  for  the  treatment  of  about  13^  lbs.  weight  of  pins  at  a  time.  The  cylinder, 
when  thus  charged,  is  made  to  revolve  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  time  the  pins  are  found  free  from  the  oil  with  which  they  were  pre- 
viously coated,  and  also  very  much  smoothed  and  polished  by  their  rubbing  one 
against  the  other. 

The  pins  are  next  dried  by  transferring  them  to  another  cylinder  partially  filled 
with  well-dried  sawdust  (preferring  for  the  purpose  the  sawdust  of  poplar  wood),  and 
causing  this  cylinder  to  revolve  for  about  ten  minutes ;  or,  instead  of  employing  a 
cylinder  of  this  description,  the  pins  may  be  thrown  into  a  bag  or  bags  partially  filled 
with  sawdust,  and  the  requisite  friction  produced  by  swinging  or  rolling  these 
bags  about  for  the  same  length  of  time. 

Into  a  glass  or  stone  vase,  there  are  put  about  li  gallon  of  salt  water,  ^ths  of  a 
pound  of  sulphuric  acid,  ^  lb.  of  salt  of  tin,  lb",  of  crystallised  sulphate  of  zinc, 
and  100  grs.  of  pure  sulphate  of  copper.  This  mixture  is  left  to  work  for  about  21 
hours,  so  that  the  salts  and  sulphates  may  be  properly  dissolved. 

The  mixture,  prepared  as  directed,  is  introduced  into  another  revolving  cylinder, 
and  pins  about  13. J  lbs.  weight  are  thrown  into  the  midst  of  it.  The  cylinder  is  then 
caused  to  revolve  for  about  half  an  hour,  which  serves  at  once  to  remove  any  verdigris 
from  the  pins,  to  impart  a  high  polish  to  them,  and  to  give  a  beginning  to  the  copper- 
coating  process.  At  the  end  of  the  half  hoiu-  or  thereabouts,  232  grs.  of  crystallised 
sulphate  of  copper  in  coarse  powder,  and  150  grs.  of  crystallised  sulphate  of  zinc, 
previously  dissolved  in  soft  water,  are  added  to  the  mixture  iu  the  cylinder,  aiid 
the  whole  again  agitated  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Tho  pins  are  by  this  opera- 
tion not  only  completely  coated,  but  acquire  a  very  considerable  degree  of  polish.  The 
copper  liquors  being  drawn  off,  the  pins  are  washed  with  cold  water  in  the  rotating 
cylinder,  and  afterwards  in  a  tub  with  soap-and-water  out  of  contact  with  air,  where 
they  are  well  shaken.  The  contents  of  the  tub  are  then  emptied  into  a  wooden  strainer, 
having  a  perforated  bottom  of  tin-plate  iron.  The  pins  are  finally  dried  by  agitation 
with  dry  sawdust. 

The  tinning  and  blanching  are  performed  by  laying  the  pins  upon  plates  of  very  thin 
tin  placed  one  above  another,  in  a  tinned  copper  boiler  containing  a  solution  of  about 
4§  lbs.  of  crude  tartar  or  cream  of  tartar,  in  about  22  gallons  of  water,  and  then 
setting  tho  whole  to  boil  for  about  12  hours.  The  tartar  solution  shoxdd  be  prepared 
at  least  24  hours  previously.  A  little  more  cream  of  tartar  improves  the  brilliancy  of 
the  pins. 

PXXrus.    See  Pines. 

PZPECIiAV.  A  hydrous  silicate  of  alumina,  found  in  Devonshire  and  some 
other  parts,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco-pipes.    See  Cla.y. 

PXPERBIlffE.  A  volatile  base,  discovered  by  Anderson,  by  acting  with  potasli 
on  the  product  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  piperine.  It  may  also  bo  procured  by 
treating  piperine  with  potash.   It  has  been  cliiefly  studied  by  Cahours. 

PXPERXIO-E  is  a  crystalline  principle  extracted  from  black  pepper,  by  means  ot 
alcohol.  It  is  colourless,  has  hardly  any  taste,  fuses  at  212°  F. ;  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  other,  and  most  readily  in  alcohol. 
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PIPSSTOMZS.    A  variety  of  clay  slate.    See  Catlinitb. 
FXSOXXTi:.    The  peastone.    See  Limestone. 

pxsoiiITIC  XROXr  ORE.    An  ore  made  up  of  small  nodules,  like  peas,  bee 

^"piTA  HEMP.  The  fibre  of  the  American  aloe  (Affave  Americana),  used  for  tex- 
tile fabrics,  and  in  paper-making. 

pXTCKBIiENDE.    An  ore  of  uranium.    See  Ueani-dm. 

PITCH,  MXltTERAIi,  is  the  same  as  Bitumen  and  Asphalt,  which  see. 

PXTCH  of  ivood-tar  {Poix,  Fr. ;  Pech,  Ger.)  is  obtained  by  boiling  tar  in_an  open 
iron  pot,  or  "in  a  still,  till  the  volatile  matters  are  driven  oflF.  Pitch  contains  pyro- 
ligneous  resin  along  "with  colophony  (common  rosin),  but  its  principal  ingi-edient  is 
the  former,  called  by  Berzelius  pyretine.  It  is  brittle  in  the  cold,  but  softens  and 
becomes  ductile  with  heat.    See  Tae. 

PXTCHSTOTTE.  A  volcanic  rock  resembling  obsidian,  but  having  a  pitchy 
rather  than  a  glassy  lustre. 

PXT-COAXi.    See  Coal. 

PXTTACAX,  from  two  Greek  words,  s\gn\ijing  fine  pitch,  is  one  of  the  principles 
detected  in  wood-tar  by  Eeichenbach.  It  is  obtained  by  adding  baryta-water  to  _a 
solution  of  picamar,  or  of  oil  of  tar  deprived  of  its  acid,  when  the  pittacal  falls.  It  is 
a  dark  blue  solid  substance,  somewhat  like  indigo,  and  assumes  a  metallic  lustre  on 
friction.  It  is  void  of  taste  and  smell,  not  volatile  ;  carbonises  at  a  high  heat  without 
emitting  an  ammoniacal  smell;  is  soluble  or  rather  very  difiusable  in  water;  gives  a 
green  solution,  with  a  cast  of  crimson,  in  sulphuric  acid,  with  a  cast  of  red-blue  in 
muriatic  acid,  and  with  a  cast  of  aurora-red  in  acetic  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  alkalis, 
and  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  dyes  a  fast  blue  upon  linen  and  cotton  goods  with  tin 
and  aluminous  mordants. 

PIiAGIOCXiASE.    See  Felspar. 

PIiANE  TREE.  The  Platanus  occidentalis,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Amei-ican 
trees.  The  wood  of  the  plane  tree  is  much  used  for  quays  ;  it  is  also  employed  for 
musical  instruments,  and  for  other  works  requiring  a  clean  light-coloured  wood.  The 
False  Plane,  or  Sycamore,  is  one  of  the  Maple  family  (Acer  pseiido-platanus). 

PI.AX7TAZN-.   See  Banana. 

PIiASMA.  A  translucent  chalcedony,  of  a  gi'eenish  colour  and  a  glittering  lustre. 
PXiASTER.    See  Moktab. 

PliASTER  or  PARIS.    See  Alabaster  and  Gypsum. 

PIiASTIC  CKAY".  Any  clay  which,  when  in  a  moist  state,  may  be  kneaded 
between  the  fingers,  and  admits  of  being  moulded  into  a  definite  form. 

Plastic  clay  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  strata,  but  is  found  in  secondary  and 
tertiary  formations,  and  also  in  deposits  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  pother 
rocks.  In  geological  nomenclatui-e,  iiowever,  the  term  Plastic  Clay  is  applied  to  those 
portions  of  the  Lower  Tertiary  or  Eocene  strata  which  intervene  between  the  Chalk  and 
the  London  clay,  in  consequence  of  some  of  the  beds  of  clay  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed being  of  a  plastic  nature.  Some  of  the  earliest  pottery  made  in  the  country  was 
manufactured  from  these  clays,  dug  up  at  Crendle  Common,  near  Cranborne,  in  Dorset- 
shire, where,  as  well  as  at  Newport  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Fareham  in  Hants,  &c.,  the 
clay  is  still  dug  and  converted  into  pottery.  The  clay  from  the  Plastic  Clay  series  is 
generally  of  a  bright  brick-red  colour,  frequently  mottled  with  white,  but  sometimes 
(as  at  Crendle)  it  is  dark  purple  or  nearly  black  towards  the  lower  part,  and  this  clay 
is  said  to  be  the  best  as  regards  quality.  The  clays  of  the  Plastic  Clay  burn  to  a 
red  colour,  and  are  manufactured  into  bricks,  tiles,  flower-pots,  and  other  coarse 
pottery.— H.  "W.  B. 

The  Plastic  Clay  series,  between  the  Thanet  Sand  and  the  London  Clay,  is  now 
generally  known  by  Mr.  Prestwich's  name  of  the  Woolwich  and  Beading  beds. 

^liATE-CIiEAWITiro.  Boil  30  grms.  of  finely-powdered  and  calcined  hartshorn 
in  a  quart  of  water,  and  while  on  the  fire  put  as  many  silver  articles  in  the  vessels 
used  for  boiling  as  it  Avill  hold,  and  leave  them  there  for  a  short  time ;  then  withdraw 
them,  and  dry  them  over  the  fire;  continue  this  until  all  the  articles  have  been 
treated  in  the  same  manner ;  then  introduce  into  the  hartshorn-water  clean  woollen 
rags,  and  allow  them  to  remain  until  saturated,  after  which  dry  them,  and  use  them 
for  polishing  the  silver.  This  is  also  the  best  substance  for  cleaning  locks  and  brass 
handles  of  room-doors.  When  the  silver  articles  are  perfectly  dry,  they  must  be  care- 
fully rubbed  with  a  soft  leather.  This  mode  of  cleaning  is  excellent,  and  much  pre- 
ferable to  the  employment  of  any  powder  containing  mercury,  as  mercury  has  the  effect 
of  rendering  the  silver  so  brittle  as  to  break  on  falling. 

PXiATE  GIiASS.    See  Glass. 

»X.ATEX>  IMCANVFACTVRE.  (Fabrique  de  plaque,  Fr. ;  Silber  Plaitirmg, 
Ger.)    The  silver  in  this  case  is  not  applied  to  ingots  of  pure  copper,  but  to  an 
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alloy  consisting  of  copper  and  brass,  whi^li  possesses  the  requisite  stiffuess  for  the 
various  articles. 

The  furnace  used  for  melting  that  .lUoy,  in  black-load  crucibles,  is  a  common  air- 
furnace,  like  that  for  making  brass.    See  Beass. 

The  ingot-moulds  are  made  of  cast  iron,  in  two  pieces,  fastened  together;  ll)e 
cavity  being  of  a  rectangular  shape,  3  inches  broad,  1^  thick,  and  18  or  20  long. 
There  is  an  elevated  mouth-piece  or  gate,  to  give  pressure  to  the  liquid  metal,  and 
secure  solidity  to  the  ingot.  The  mould  is  heated  till  the  grease  with  which  its  cavity 
is  besmeared  merely  begins  to  smoke,  but  does  not  burn.  The  proper  heat  of  the 
melted  metal  for  casting,  is  when  it  assumes  a  bluish  colour,  and  is  quite  liquid. 
Whenever  the  metal  has  solidified  in  the  mould,  the  wedges  that  tighten  its  rings  are 
driven  out,  lest  the  shrinkage  of  the  ingot  should  cause  the  mould  to  crack. 

The  ingot  is  now  dressed  carefully  with  the  file  on  one  or  two  faces,  according  as 
it  is  to  be  single- or  double-plated.  The  thickness  of  the  silver  plate  is  such  as  to 
constitute  one  fortieth  of  the  thickness  of  the  ingot ;  or  when  this  is  an  inch  and  & 
quarter  thick,  the  silver  plate  applied  in  one  thirty-second  of  an  inch;  being  by 
weight  a  pound  troy  of  the  former,  to  from  8  to  10  pennyweights  of  the  latter.  The 
silver,  which  is  slightly  less  in  size  than  the  copper,  is  tied  to  it  truly  with  iron  wire, 
and  a  little  of  a  saturated  solution  of  borax  is  then  insinuated  at  the  edges.  This  salt 
melts  at  a  low  heat,  and  excludes  the  atmosphere,  which  might  oxidise  the  copper, 
and  obstruct  the  union  of  the  metals.  The  ingot  thus  prepared  is  brought  to  the 
plating  furnace. 

The  furnace  has  an  iron  door  with  a  small  hole  to  look  through ;  it  is  fed  with  coke 
laid  upon  a  grate  at  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  door.  The  ingot  is  placed  imme- 
diately upon  the  coke,  the  door  is  shut,  and  the  plater  watches  at  the  peep-hole  the 
instant  when  the  proper  soldering-temperature  is  attained.  During  the  union  of  the 
silver  and  copper,  the  surface  of  the  former  is  seen  to  be  drawn  into  intimate  contact 
with  the  latter,  and  this  species  of  riveting  is  the  signal  for  removing  the  compound 
bar  instantly  from  the  furnace.  Were  it  to  remain  a  very  little  longer,  the  silver 
would  become  alloyed  with  the  copper,  and  the  plating  be  thus  completely  spoiled. 
The  adhesion  is,  in  fact,  accomplished  here  by  the  formation  of  a  film  of  true  silver- 
solder  at  the  surfaces  of  contact. 

The  ingot  is  next  cleaned,  and  rolled  to  the  proper  thinness  between  cylinders,  as 
described  under  Mint  ;  being  in  its  progress  of  lamination  frequently  annealed  on  a 
small  reverberatory  hearth.  After  the  last  annealing,  the  sheets  are  immersed  in  hot 
dilute  sulphm-ic  acid,  and  scoured  with  fine  Calais  sand ;  they  are  then  ready  to  be 
fashioned  into  various  articles. 

In  plating  copper-wire,  the  silver  is  first  formed  into  a  tubular  shape,  with  one 
edge  i)rojecting  slightly  over  the  other;  through  which  a  red-hot  copper  cylinder 
being  somewhat  loosely  run,  the  silver  edges  are  closely  pressed  together  with  a  steel 
burnisher,  whereby  they  get  firmly  united.  The  tube  thus  completed  is  cleaned  in- 
side, and  put  on  the  proper  copper  rod,  which  it  exactly  fits.  The  copper  is  left  a 
little  longer  than  its  coating  tube,  and  is  grooved  at  the  extremities  of  the  latter,  so 
that  tho  silver  edges,  being  worked  into  the  copper  groove,  may  exclude  the  air  from 
the  surface  of  the  rod.  The  compound  cylinder  is  now  heated  red-hot,  and  rubbed 
briskly  over  with  the  steel  burnisher  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  whereby  the  two 
metals  get  firmly  united,  and  form  a  solid  rod,  ready  to  be  drawn  into  wire  of  any  re- 
quisite fineness  and  form  ;  as  flat,  half-round,  fluted,  or  with  mouldings,  according  to 
the  fio-ure  of  the  hole  in  the  draw-plate.  Such  wire  is  much  used  for  making  breaa- 
baskets,  toast-racks,  snuffers,  and  articles  combining  elegance  with  lightness  and  eco- 
nomy. The  wire  must  be  annealed  from  time  to  time  during  the  drawing,  and  tmaiiy 
cleaned,  like  the  plates,  with  dilute  acid.  iw  ^-        iw  tlis 

Formerly  the  dififerent-shaped  vessels  of  plated  metal  were  aU  fashioned  by  tlie 
hammer ;  but  every  one  of  simple  form  is  now  made  in  dies  struck  with  a  drop-tiam- 
mer  or  stamp.    .Some  manufacturers  employ  8  or  10  drop  machines. 

Fias  1623  and  162'!  are  two  views  of  the  stemp :  a  is  a  large  stone,  the  more  mas.} 
the  better ;  b,  tho  anvil  on  which  the  die,  c,  is  secured  by  four  screws,  as  shOMm  in  the 
ground  plan,  fig.  1G25.    In  fig.  1623,  a  a  are  two  upright  square  prisms,  set  di^go^au) 
with  th^  angle?  opposed  to  each  other  ;  between  which  the  hammer  or  drop  rf,  sbd^ 
truly,  by  means  of  nicely-fitted  angular  grooves  or  recesses  in  its  sides    The  hammer 
is  rSsed  by  pulling  the  rope,/,  which  passes  oyer  the  pulley,     and  ^^^^^Jf^J^l 
difi-erent  heights,  according  to  the  impulse  reqmred.    Vessels  ^^ich  are  l^ss  in  dia 
meter  at  the  top  and  bottom  than  in  the  middle  must  either  be  raised  by  the  stamp ^ 
two  pieces,  or  raised  by  a  hand-hammer.    The  die  is  ."^"^"X^^l-eces  S 
men  it  is  placed  upon  the  anvil,  and  the  plated  metal  is  cut  into  pieces  of  proper 
size,  the  top  of  the  die  is  then  surrounded  with  a  lute,  ^^ado  of  oil  and  c^j  l^r 
inch  or  two  above  its  surface ;  and  the  cavity  is  filled  with  melted  lead.    Ihe  under 
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face  of  the  stamp-hammer  has  a  plate  of  iron,  called  the  liclcer-t^p,  fitted  ?nto  it  about 
tCarea  of  the  die.   Whenever  the  load  has  become  solid,  the  hammer  is  raised  to  a 


1623- 


1624 


1625 


1628 


1626 


1627 


n 


L 


certain  height,  and  dropped  down  upon  it ;  and  as  the  under  face  of  the  licker-up_  is 
made  rough  like  a,  rasp,  it  firmly  adheres  to  the  load,  so  as  to  lift  it  afterwards  with 
the  hammer.  The  plated  metal  is  now  placed  over  the  die,  and  the  hammer,  mounted 
■with  its  lead,  is  let  fall  repeatedly  upon  it,  till  the  impression  on  the  metal  is  complete. 
If  the  vessel  to  be  struck  be  of  any  considerable  depth,  two  or  three  dies  may  be  used 
of  progressive  sizes  in  succession.  But  it  occasionally  happens  that  -when  the  vessel 
has  a  long  conical  neck,  recourse  must  be  had  to  an  auxiliary  operation,  called  punch- 
ing. See  the  embossing  punches,  fg.  1626.  These  are  made  of  cast  steel,_  -with  their 
hollows  turned  out  in  the  lathe.  The  pieces,  a  b,  are  of  lead.  The  punching  is  per- 
formed by  a  series  of  these  tools,  of  different  sizes,  beginning  -with  the  largest,  and 
ending  with  the  least.  By  this  means  a  hollow  cone,  3  or  4  inches  deep,  and  1  inch  in 
diameter,  may  be  raised  out  of  a  flat  plate.  These  punches  are  struck  with  a  hand- 
hammer  also,  for  smpll  articles  of  too  great  delicacy  for  the  drop.  Indeed,  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  one  part  of  an  article  is  executed  by  the  stamp  and  another  by 
the  hand. 

Cylindrical  and  conical  vessels  are  mostly  formed  by  bending  and  soldering.  The 
bending  is  performed  on  blocks  of  wood,  with  wooden  mallets ;  but  the  machine  so 
much  used  by  the  tin-smiths,  to  form  their  tubes  and  cylindric  vessels  (see  the  end 
sections,  Jigs.  1627,  1628),  might  be  employed  -with  advantage.  This  consists  of 
3  iron  rollers  fixed  in  an  iron  frame,  a,  b,  c,  are  the  three  cylinders,  and  a,  b,  c,  d, 
the  riband  or  sheet  of  metal  passed  through  them  to  receive  the  cylindrical  or  conical 
curvature.  The  upper  roller,  a,  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure,  in  order  to 
modify  the  diameter  of  the  tube  ;  and  when  one  end  of  the  roller  is  higher  than  the  other 
the  conical  curvature  is  given.  The  edges  of  the  plated  cylinders  or  cones  are 
soldered  with  an  alloy  composed  of  silver  and  brass.  An  alloy  of  silver  and  copper 
is  somewhat  more  fusible  ;  but  that  of  brass  and  silver  answers  best  for  plated  metal, 
the  brass  being  in  very  small  proportion,  lest  the  colour  of  the  plate  be  affected. 
Calcined  borax  mixed  with  sandiver  (the  salt  skimmed  from  the  pots  of  crown  glass) 
is  used  along  with  the  alloy,  in  the  act  of  soldering.  The  seam  of  the  plated  metal 
being  smeared  with  that  saline  mixture  made  into  a  pap  with  water,  and  the  bits  of 
laminated  solder,  cut  small  with  scissors,  laid  on,  the  seam  is  exposed  to  the  flame  of 
an  oil  blowpipe,  or  to  that  of  charcoal  urged  by  bellows  in  a  little  forge-hearth,  till 
the  solder  melts  and  flows  evenly  along  the  junction.  The  use  of  the  sandiver  seems 
to  be  to  prevent  the  iron  wire  that  binds  the  plated  metal  tube  from  being  soldered 
to  it. 

Mouldings  are  sometimes  formed  upon  the  edges  of  vessels,  which  are  not  merely 
ornamental,  but  give  strength  and  stiffness.  Those  are  fashioned  by  an  instrument 
called  a  swage,  represented  in  figs.  1629,  1630.  The  part  a  lifts  up  by  a  joint,  and 
the  metal  to  be  swaged  is  placed  between  the  dies,  as  shown  in  the  figures  ;  the  tail,  h, 
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being  held  in  the  jaws  of  a.  vice,  while  the  shear-shaped  hammer  rests  upon  it  Bv 
Btriking  on  the  head,  a,  while  the  metal-  plate  is  shifted  successively  forwards  tZ 
beading  is  formed.  In  fig.  1629,  the  tooth,  a,  is  a  guide  to  regulate  the  distance  be- 
1629 


1631 


1633 


1630 



o 

c  
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tween  the  bead  and  the  edge.  A  similar  effect  is  produced  of  late  years  in  a  neater 
and  more  expeditious  manner  by  the  rollers,  ^^'s.  1631,  1633.  Fig.  1632  is  a  section 
to  show  the  form  of  the  bead.  The  two  wheels  a,  a,  fig.  1631,  are  placed  upon  axes, 
two  of  which  are  furnished  with  toothed  pinions  in  their  middle;  the  lower  one  being 
turned  by  the  handle,  gives  motion  to  the  upper.  The  groove  in  the  upper  wheel 
corresponds  -with  the  bead  in  the  lower,  so  that  the  slip  of  metal  passed  through  be- 
tween them  assumes  the  same  figure. 

The  greatest  improvement  made  in  this  branch  of  manufacture  is  the  introduction 
of  silver  edges,  beads,  and  mouldings,  instead  of  the  plated  ones,  which  from  their 
prominence  had  their  silver  surface  speedily  worn  off,  and  thus  assumed  a  brassy  look. 
The  silver  destined  to  form  the  ornamental  edging  is  laminated  exceedingly  thin ;  a 
square  inch  sometimes  weighing  no  more  than  10  or  12  grains.  This  is  too  fragile 
to  bear  the  action  of  the  opposite  steel  dies  of  the  swage  above  described.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  that  the  sunk  part  of  the  die  should  be  steel,  and  the  opposite 
side  lead,  as  was  observed  in  the  stamping ;  and  this  is  the  method  now  generally 
employed  to  form  these  silver  ornaments.  The  inside  shell  of  this  silver  moulding 
is  filled  -with  soft  solder,  and  then  bent  into  the  requisite  form. 

The  base  of  candlesticks  is  generally  made  in  a  die  by  the  stamp,  as  well  as  the 
neck,  the  dish  part  of  the  nozzle  or  socket,  and  the  tubular  stem  or  pillar.  The  dif- 
ferent parts  are  united,  some  with  soft  and  others  -with  hard  solder.  The  branches 
of  candlesticks  are  formed  in  two  semi-cylindrical  halves,  like  the  feet  of  tea-urns. 
When  an  article  is  to  be  engraved  on,  an  extra  plate  of  silver  is  applied  at  the  proper 
part,  while  the  plate  is  still  flat,  and  fixed  by  burnishing  with  great  pressure  over  a 
hot  anvil.    This  is  a  species  of  welding. 

The  last  finish  of  plated  goods  is  given  by  burnishing  tools  of  bloodstone,  fixed  in 
sheet-iron  cases,  or  hardened  steel,  finely  polished. 

The  ingots  for  lamination  might  probably  be  plated  with  advantage  by  the  delicate 
pressure  process  employed  for  silvering  copper--wire. 

For  the  processes  of  Electro-plating,  see  Electko-Metai.i,ukgy. 

PKATXIVVIMC  {Sym.  Pt.,  At.  wt.  98-5).  A  metal  of  a  greyish-white  colour,  harder 
than  silver,  and  of  about  double  its  density,  being  of  specific  gravity  21.  It  is  so  in- 
fusible, that  no  considerable  portion  of  it  can  be  melted  by  the  strongest  heats  of  our 
furnaces.  It  is  unchangeable  in  the  air  and  water ;  nor  does  a  white  heat  impair  its 
polish.    The  only  acid  which  dissolves  it  is  the  nitro-muriatic. 

Native  Platinum  in  the  natural  state  is  never  pure,  being  alloyed  with  several  other 
metals.  It  occurs  only  under  the  form  of  grains,  which  are  usually  flattened,  and 
resemble  in  shape  the  gold  pe;pitas.  Their  size  is  in  general  less  than  linseed,  although 
in  some  cases  they  equal  hemp-seed,  and,  occasionally,  peas.  One  piece  brought  from 
Choco,  in  Peru,  and  presented  to  the  Cabinet  of  Berlin  by  M.  Humboldt,  -sveighs 
882 J  gi-ains,  or  more  than  2  oz.  avoirdupois.  A  lump  of  native  platinum  is  in  the 
Eoyal  Museum  of  Madrid,  which  was  found  in  1814  in  the  gold  mine  of  Condoto, 
province  of  Novita,  at  Choco.  Its  size  is  greater  than  a  turkey's  egg  (about  2  inches 
one  diameter,  and  4  inches  the  other),  and  its  weight  11,041  grains.  lu  182/  a  speci- 
men was  found  in  the  Ural  Mountains  which  weighed  11-57  pounds  troy;  the  largest 
yet  obtained  being  in  the  Demidoff  Cabinet,  and  weighing  21  pounds. 

The  colour  of  the  grains  of  native  platinum  is  generally  a  greyish  white,  like  tar- 
ni.«hed  steel.    The  cavities  of  the  rough  grains  are  often  filled  with  earthy  and  ferru- 
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ginous  matters,  or  sometimes  ^vkh  small  grains  of  magnetic  op^i^e  o^  iron  adhering  to 
Sie  surface  of  the  platinum  grains.    Tlieir  specific  gravity  if  also  mucli  J™  J^n 
Sat  of  forged  pure  platinum ;  varying  from  16  in  the  small  P?;^^tic^^^^^^^^^ 
Humboldt's^arle  specimen.    This  relative  likeness  is  o^^^S  \°  ^^^SroVmium 
copper,  lead,  and  chromium,  besides  its  other  metallic  constituents,  palladium,  osmium, 

rhodium,  and  iridium.  .     j-     •  <.„ . 

Its  main  localities  in  the  New  Continent  are  the  three  following  districts .— 
At  Choco,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Barbacoas,  and  generally  on  the  coasts  ot  tne 
South  Sea,  or  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  between  the  Ana 
and  the  6th  degrees  of  north  latitude.  The  gold-washings  that  furnish  most  platinum 
are  those  of  Condoto,  in  the  province  of  Novita  ;  those  of  Santa  Kita  or  Viroviro  ot 
Santa  Lucia,  of  the  ravine  of  Iro,  and  Apoto,  between  Novita  and  Taddo.  ihe 
deposit  of  gold  and  platinum  grains  is  found  in  alluvial  ground,  at  a  depth  ot  about 
20  feet.  The  gold  is  separated  from  the  platinum  by  picking  with  the  hand,  and  also  by 
amalgamation ;  formerly,  when  it  was  imagined  that  platinum  might  be  used  to  debase 
gold,  the  grains  of  the  former  metal  were  thrown  into  the  rivers,  through  which  mis- 
taken opinion  an  immense  quantity  of  it  was  lost.  ^  ^-i  ^.  „ 

Platinum  grains  are  found  in  Brazil,  but  always  m  the  alluvial  lands  that  contain 
gold,  particularly  in  those  of  Matto-Grosso.  The  ore  of  this  county  is  somewhat 
difFerent  from  that  of  Choco.  It  is  in  grains,  which  seem  to  be  fragments  ot  a 
spongy  substance.  All  the  particles  are  nearly  globular,  exhibiting  a  surface  formed 
of  small  spheroidal  protuberances  strongly  cohering  together,  whose  interstices  are 
clean,  and  even  brilliant.  This  platinum  includes  many  small  particles  of  gold,  but 
none  of  the  magnetic  iron-sand  or  of  the  small  zircons  which  accompany  the  Jr-eruvian 
ore.  It  is  mixed  with  small  grains  of  native  palladium,  which  may  be  recognised  by 
their  fibrous  or  radiated  structure  and  particularly  by  their  chemical  characters.  _ 

Platinum  grains  are  found  in  Hayti,  or  Saint  Domingo,  m  the  sand  of  the  river 
Jacky,  near  the  mountains  of  Sibao.  Like  those  of  Choco,  they  are  m  small  brilliant 
grains,  as  if  polished  by  friction.  The  sand  containing  them  is  quartzose  and  ferru- 
ginous. This  native  platinum  contains,  like  that  of  Choco,  chromium,  copper,  osmium, 
iridium,  rhodiiun,  palladium,  and  probably  titanium.  Vauquelin  could  find  no  gold 
among  the  grains.  j  j? 

Platinum  is  largely  produced  in  the  Eussian  territories,  in  the  auriferous  saucls_  ot 
Kuschwa,  250  wersts  from  Ekaterinbourg,  and  consequently  in  a  geological  position 
which  seems  to  be  analogous  to  that  of  South  America.  It  also  occurs  at  Nischne- 
Tagilsk  and  Goroblagodat,  in  the  Ural,  in  alluvial  and  drift  material. 

These  auriferous  sands  are,  indeed,  almost  all  superficial ;  they  cover  an  argillaceous 
soil,  and  include,  along  with  gold  and  platinum,  debris  of  dolerite  (a  kind  of  basalt) 
magnetic  iron-ore,  grains  of  corundum,  &c.  The  platinum  grains  are  not  so  flat 
as  those  from  Choco,  but  they  are  thicker  ;  they  have  less  brilliancy,  and  more  of  a 
leaden  hue.  This  platinum,  by  M.  Laugier's  analysis,  is  similar  in  purity  to  that  cf 
Choco ;  but  the  leaden-grey  grains,  which  were  taken  for  a  mixture  of  osmium  and 
iridium,  are  merely  an  alloy  of  platinum,  containing  25  per  cent,  of  these  metals.  In 
Eussia  platinum  has  been  formed  into  coins  of  eleven  and  twenty-two  roubles  each ;  and 
this  country  affords  annually  about  800  cwts.  of  platinum,  which  is  nearly  ten  times 
the  amount  from  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Platinum  has  also  been  found  in  Borneo,  in  California,  in  North  Carolina,  in 
Canada,  in  Australia,  in  the  sands  of  the  Ehine,  and  in  Co.  Wicklow,  Ireland. 

M.  Vauquelin  found  nearly  10  per  cent,  of  platinum  in  an  ore  of  argentiferous 
copper,  which  was  transmitted  to  him  as  coming  from  Guadalcanal,  in  Spain.  This 
would  be  the  only  example  of  platinum  existing  in  a  rock  and  in  a  vein.  The  same 
thing  has  not  again  been  met  with,  even  in  other  specimens  from  Guadalcanal.^ 

Platinum  has  been  known  in  Europe  only  since  1748,  though  it  was  noticed  by 
UUoa  in  1741.  It  was  compared  at  first  to  gold ;  and  was,  in  fact,  brought  into  the 
market  under  the  name  of  white  gold.  The  term  '  platinum,'  however,  is  derived  from 
the  Spanish  word  plata,  silver,  on  account  of  its  resemblance  in  colour  to  that  metal. 

The  whole  of  the  platinum  ore  from  the  Urals  is  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  it  is, 
or  formerly  was,  treated  by  the  following  simple  process : — 

One  part  of  the  ore  is  put  into  open  platina  vessels,  capable  of  containing  from  6  to 
8  lbs.,  along  with  3  parts  of  muriatic  acid  at  25°  B.  and  1  part  of  nitric  acid  at  40°. 
Thirty  of  these  vessels  are  placed  upon  a  sand-bath  covered  with  a  glazed  dome  with 
moveable  panes,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  ventilating  chimney  to  carry  the  vapours 
out  of  the  laboratory.  Heat  is  applied  for  8  or  10  hours,  till  no  more  red  vapours 
appear :  a  proof  that  the  whole  nitric  acid  is  decomposed,  though  some  of  the 
muriatic  remains.  After  settling  the  supernatant  liquid  is  decanted  off  into  large 
cylindrical  glass  vessels,  the  residuum  is  washed,  and  the  washing  is  also  decanted 
off.   A  fresh  quantity  of  nitro-muriatic  acid  is  now  poured  upon  the  residuum.  This 
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treatment  is  repeated  till  the  whole  solid  matter  has  eventually  disappeared  The  ov« 
requu-es  for  solution  from  10  to  16  times  ite  weight  of  nitro-muriaracS  according! 
to  the  size  of  its  gruins.  '  '^^^'^"'ng 

_  The  solutions  thus  made  are  all  acid:  a  circumstance  essential  to  preyent  th« 
iridmm  from  prec.p:tat,„g  with  the  platinum,  by  the  water  of  ammonia.  wlSh  is 
next  added  The  deposit  being  allowed  to  form,  the  mother-waters  are  poured  off 
the  precipitate  is  washed  with  cold  water,  dried,  and  calcined  in  crucibles  of  pktinim 

The  mother-waters  and  the  washings  are  afterwards  treated  separately ;  the  fom"; 
benng  concentrated  to  one-twelfth  of  their  bulk  in  glass  retorts;  on  cooling,  theyTe 
lall  the  indium  m  the  state  of  an  ammoniacal  chloride,  constituting  a  df^  purplo 
powder,  occasionally  crystallised  in  regular  octahedrons.   The  washings  are  evaporated 
to  dryness  m  porcelain  vessels  ;  the  residuum  is  calcined  and  treated  like  fresh  ore 
but  the  platinum  it  alFords  needs  a  second  purification. 

For  agglomerating  the  platinum,  the  spongy  mass  is  pounded  in  bronze  mortars  •  the 
powder  IS  passed  through  a  fine  sieve,  and  put  into  a  cylinder  of  the  intended  si^  of 
the  ingot.  The  cylinder  is  fitted  with  a  rammer,  which  is  forced  in  by  a  coining 
VT^^  V  P?^^er  IS  much  condensed.  It  is  then  turned  out  of  the  mould,  and 
baked  36  hours  in  a  porcelain  kiln,  after  which  it  may  be  readily  forged,  if  it  be  pure 
and  may  receive  any  desired  form  from  the  hammer.  It  contracts  in  volume  from 
1-bth  to  1-oth  during  the  calcination. 

The  method  ordinarily  used  for  the  extraction  of  platinum  is  that  originally  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  WoUaston.  The  ore  is  treated  first  with  nitric  and  then  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  remove  those  metals  which  are  readily  soluble,  and  is  afterwards 
digested  in  dilute  aqua  regia  at  a  moderate  heat.  To  the  solution  of  platinum  thus 
obtained,  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  is  added,  when  the  platinum  is  precipitated  in 
the  form  of  a  yellow  salt— the  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  ammonium.  This 
salt,  when  washed,  is  heated  to  redness,  whereby  the  chlorine  and  ammonia  are  ex- 
pelled, whilst  a  mass  of  spmigy  platmum  is  obtained.  The  sponge  is  worked  into  a 
paste  with  water,  and,  having  been  subjected  to  powerful  pressure  and  dried,  is  care- 
fully heated  to  whiteness  in  a  wdnd-furnace  and  forged  into  an  ingot.  The  platinum 
at  a  high  temperature  may  be  welded  like  iron. 

For  Dr.  WoUaston's  process,  see  Philosophical  Transactions,  1829,  Part  I. 

Great  improvements  in  refining  platinum  have  been  introduced  by  Messrs.  DeviUe 
and  Debray.  In  a  furnace,  composed  of  blocks  of  lime,  the  platinum  is  fused  by 
means  of  the  oxyhydrogen  flame,  when  the  osmium  present  is  expelled  as  tetroxide, 
while  the  silica  forms  a  slag  by  combining  with  the  lime. 

The  same  chemists  effect  the  purification  of  platinum  by  fusing  the  ore  with  galena 
in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  The  metallic  lead  from  the  galena  alloys  with  the 
platinum,  whilst  the  iridosmine  present  in  the  ore  is  unattacked,  and  sinks,  by  its 
great  density,  to  the  bottom  of  the  bath.  The  alloy  of  lead  and  platinum  is  then 
drawn  off,  and  the  lead  removed  by  cupellation. 

Platinum  furnishes  most  valuable  vessels  to  both  analytical  and  manufacturing 
chemists.  Boilers  and  stills  of  platinum  used  in  the  manufact.ure  of  oil  of  vitriol  are 
constructed  of  large  size  and  at  great  cost.  The  metal  is  malleable,  and  may  be 
beaten  out  into  leaves  of  extreme  thinness.  Dr.  Wollaston  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
wire  not  exceeding  the  two-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  A  wire  of  this 
metal  of  ^^th  inch  in  diameter  will  support  a  weight  of  361  lbs. 

In  1828  a  platinum  coinage  was  commenced  in  Russia,  but  was  discontinued  in  ISio. 

This  metal  is  applied  to  porcelain  by  two  different  processes:  sometimes  in  a 
rather  coarse  powder,  applied  by  the  brush,  like  gold,  to  form  ornamental  figures  ; 
sometimes  in  a  state  of  extreme  division,  obtained  by  decomposing  its  nitro-mnriatic 
solution,  by  means  of  an  essential  oil,  such  as  rosemary  or  lavender.  In  this  case,  it 
must  be  evenly  spread  over  the  whole  ground.  Both  modes  of  application  give  rise 
to  a  steely  lustre. 

The  properties  possessed  in  common  by  gold  and  platinum  have  several  times  given 
occasion  to  fraudulent  admixtures,  which  have  deceived  the  assayers.  M.  Vauquelin 
having  executed  a  series  of  experiments  to  elucidate  this  subject,  drew  the  following 
conclusions : — 

If  the  platinum  do  not  exceed  30  or  40  parts  in  the  thousand  of  the  alloy,  the  gold 
does  not  retain  any  of  it  when  the  parting  is  made  with  nitric  acid  in  the  usual  way  ; 
and  -when  the  proportion  of  platinum  is  greater,  the  fraud  becomes  manifest,  1st,  by  the 
higher  temperature  required  to  pass  it  through  the  cupel,  and  to  form  a  round  button ; 
2nd,  by  the  absence  of  the  lightning,  fulguration,  or  coruscation ;  3rd,  by  the  dull  white 
colour  of  the  button  and  its  crystallised  surface ;  4th,  by  the  straw-yellow  colour  which 
platinum  communicates  to  the  aquafortis  in  the  parting ;  5th,  by  the  straw-yellow  colour, 
bordering  on  white,  of  the  cornet  after  it  is  annealed.  If  the  piatinum  amounts  to  one 
fourth  of  the  gold,  we  must  add  to  the  alloy  at  least  3  times  its  weight  of  fine  silver, 
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laminate  it  very  thin,  anneal  some^vhat  strongly,  boil  it  half  an  ^^/^jf 
fortis,  and  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  second,  in  order  that  the  acia  may  Qis 
solve  the  vchole  of  the  platimim.  .        «   ,  ,•       „„r,«-nino(1  in  an 

Were  it  required  to  determine  exactly  the  proportions  /pl^tmum  contained  m  an 
alloy  of  copper,  silver,  gold,  and  platinum,  the  amount  pf  the  copper  my  je  foun*^^^^^ 
the  Lt  plice  by  cupellation  ;  then  the  respective  quantities  of  the  three  oth^^^ete^^ 
may  be  iLned  by  the  processes  founded,  1,  upon  the  property  possessed  by  «ulplumc 
Sid  of  dissolving  silver  ^thout  affecting  gold  or  platinum ;  and,_  2  upon  the  property 
Jf  platinum  beifg  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  when  it  is  alloyed  with  a  certain  quantity 
of  gold  and  silver. 

Platim,  wrought  and  imwrotlght,  imported  in  1873. 

Ounces  troy  Value 

From  Eussia   39,284  £51,642 

»    Germany  11.540  11,542 

„    Other  countries       ....  6,157 

Total   56,981  72,764 

PX.ATXiruX«,  AXiliOTS  OP.  This  metal  will  alloy  with  iron;  the  alloy  is 
malleable  and  possesses  much  lustre.  Copper  and  platinum  in  certain  proportions 
form  a  brilliant  alloy.  Silver  is  much  hardened  by  platinum:  although  platinum  is 
Bot  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  it  will,  when  alloyed  with  silver,  dissolve  in  that  acid  An 
alloy  of  platinum  and  iridium  is  harder  than  platinum,  and  withstands  the  action  oi 
nitro-hydrochloric  acid.  i     j  •  t„ 

Some  other  alloys  are  known,  but  none  of  them  are  employed  in  the  artB.  _ 
PIiATINVM  BIiACX.  This  interesting  preparation,  which  so  rapidly  oxidises 
alcohol  into  acetic  acid,  &c.,  by  what  has  been  called  catelytic  or  contact  action  is 
most  easily  prepared  by  the  following  process  devised  by  M.  Boettger  :-The  insoluble 
powder  of  potassio-chloride  or  ammonio-chloride  of  platinum  is  to  be  moistened  with 
sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol),  and  a  bit  of  zinc  is  to  be  laid  m  the  mixture.  Ihe 
platinum  becomes  reduced  to  a  black  powder,  which  is  to  be  washed  first  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  then  with  water.  The  fineness  of  this  powder  depends  upon  that  ot 
the  saline  powders  employed  to  make  it ;  so  that  if  these  be  previously  finely  ground 
the  platinum  black  will  be  also  very  fine,  and  proportionally  powerful  as  a  chemical 

"^The  following  method  of  preparing  igniferous  black  platinum,  proposed  by  Descotil, 
has  been  recommended  by  M.  Dobereiner  : — 

Melt  platinum  ore  with  double  its  weight  of  zinc ;  reduce  the  alloy  to  powder,  and  treat 
it  first  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  next  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  to  oxidise  and  dis- 
solve out  all  the  zinc,  which  is  somewhat  difficult  to  do,  even  at  a  boiling-heat.  The 
insoluble  black-grey  powder  contains  some  osmide  of  iridium,  united  with  the  crude 
platinum.  This  compound  acts  like  simple  platinum  black,  after  it  has  been  purified 
by  digestion  in  potash-lye,  and  washing  with  water.  Its  oxidising  power  is  so  great 
as  to  transform  not  only  formic  acid  into  the  carbonic,  and  alcohol  into  vinegar,  but 
even  some  osmic  acid,  from  the  metallic  osmium.  The  above  powder,  explodes  by  heat 

like  gunpowder.  .      i    i.  i  •  -u 

When  the  platinum  black  prepared  by  means  of  zinc  is  moistened  with  alcohol,  it  be- 
comes incandescent,  and  emits  osmic  acid  ;  but  if  it  be  mixed  with  alcohol  into  a  paste 
and  spread  upon  a  watch-glass,  nothing  but  acetic  acid  will  be  disengaged;  affording 
an  elegant  means  of  diffusing  the  odour  of  vinegar  in  an  apartment. 

A  yet  more  simple  method  of  preparing  the  platinum  black  than  either  of  those 
is  the  following :— Protochloride  of  platinum  is  dissolved  in  a  concentrated  solution 
of  potash  with  the  aid  of  heat ;  then  alcohol  is  added  by  degrees,  constantly  stirring  the 
solution.  The  platinum  is  precipitated  as  a  black  powder,  which  is  boiled  successively 
with  alcohol,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  potash-water. 

PIiiVTIZrUM,  FUXiiaXSTATIXrC  An  explosive  compound,  obtained  by  adding 
acetic  acid,  in  excess,  to  a  solution  of  chloride  of  platinum  and  ammonium  in  caustic 
Boda.    It  may  also  be  prepared  by  precipitating  sulphate  of  platinum  with  excess  of 


ammonia. 

PIiATZlO'irMC,  SAZiTS  OP.  The  salts  of  platinum  being  rarely  employed  in 
the  arts  or  manufactures,  the  reader  is  referred  for  them  to  Watts's  '  Dictionary  of 
Chemistrj'.' 

PlaATIzvUM,  SPOTJGV.   A  loose  porous  form  of  metallic  platinum,  obtained 

by  heating  the  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  ammonium. 

PXiATZNUAX  YEIiliOW.  A  pigment  prepared  from  platinum,  by  oxidation 
with  acids,  is  sold  under  this  name. 

PIiVMIBAGO,  commonly  called  Black  Lead  ;  the  name  plumbago,  and  its  com- 
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mon  one,  being  derived  from  the  fact  of  this  mineral  resembling  lead  in  its  external 
appearance.  See  Graphite,  for  its  mineralogical  and  chemical  characters  In  this 
country  plumbago  has  been  found  most  abundantly  in  Cumberland.  The  "mountain 
at  Borrowdale,  in  which  the  black  load  is  mined,  is  nearly  2,000  feet  high  and  the 
entrance  to  the  mine  is  about  1,000  feet  below  its  summit.  This  valuable  mineral 
became  so  common  a  subject  of  robbery  about  a  century  ago,  as  to  have  enriched  it 
was  said,  a  great  many  persons  living  in  the  neighbourhood.  Even  the  guard  stationed 
over  It  by  the  proprietors  was  of  little  avail  against  men  infuriated  with  the  love  of 
plunder ;  since  in  those  days  a  body  of  miners  broke  into  the  mine  by  main  force  and 
held  possession  of  it  for  a  considerable  time.  -  ' 

The  treasure  was  then  protected  by  a  building,  consisting  of  four  rooms  upon  the 
ground-floor  ;  and  immediately  under  one  of  them  is  the  opening,  secured  by  a  trap- 
door,  through  which  alone  workmen  could  enter  the  interior  of  the  mountain.  In  this 
apartment,  called  the  dressing-room,  the  miners  change  their  ordinary  clothes  for  their 
mining-dress.  At  one  time  as  much  as  100,000^.  was  realised  from  the  Borrowdale  mine 
m  a  year,  the  Cumberland  plumbago  selling  at  45s.  per  pound.  This  mine  has  not,  how- 
ever, been  worked  fol-  many  years.  The  lasf>  great  discovery,  stated  to  have  been  about 
30,000^.'s  worth,  has  been  hoarded  by  the  proprietors,  a  small  quantity  only  being  sold 
every  year ;  but  it  is  now  generally  understood  to  bo  exhausted.  Some  few  years 
since  the  Borrowdale  Black  Lead  Mine  was  inspected  by  three  experienced  miners, 
but  their  report  was  far  from  encouraging  :  notwithstanding  this,  a  new  company  is 
formed  to  work  the  mine  (1874) ;  they  have  found  small  quantities  of  plumbago,  and 
the  report  is  that  the  appearances  are  very  promising. 

This  plumbago  in  Borrowdale  is  found  in  'nests'  in  a  trap  rock,  partially  de- 
composed, which  runs  through  the  clay-slate.  In  Glenstrathfarrar  in  Inverness  it  is 
found  in  gneiss ;  and  at  Craigraan  in  Ayrshire  it  occurs  in  coal-beds  which  have  been 
formed  in  contact  with  trap.  In  Cornwall  plumbago  has  been  discovered  in  small 
lumps  in  the  Elvan  courses  (see  Elvan)  ;  and  on  the  northern  coast  of  that  county, 
small  pieces  are  picked  out  of  the  clay-slate  rocks,  where  it  has  been  exposed  by  the 
wearing-down  of  the  cliffs.    At  Arendal,  in  Norway,  it  occurs  with  quartz. 

Plumbago  occurs  in  Finland.  Large  quantities  are  brought  from  Ceylon  and  the  East 
Indies.    Some  considerable  portions  are  obtained  from  Canada. 

Plumbago  is  sometimes  formed  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  beds  of  blast 
furnaces,  especially  at  Cleator  Tdo'jr,  and  is  known  to  the  workmen  as  '  kish.' 

Mr.  Brodie  purifies  plumbago  by  mixing  it  in  coarse  powder,  in  an  iron  vessel,  with 
twice  its  own  weight  of  commercial  sulphuric  acid,  and  seven  per  cent,  of  chlorate  of 
potash,  and  heats  the  whole  over  a  water-bath  until  chloric  oxide  ceases  to  be  evolved. 
By  this  means  the  compounds  of  iron,  lime,  and  alumina  present  are  rendered  for  the 
most  part  soluble,  and  the  subsequent  addition  of  a  little  fluoride  of  sodium  to  the  acid 
mixture  will  decompose  any  silicates  which  mayremain,  and  volatilise  the  silica  present. 
The  mass  is  now  washed  with  abundance  of  water,  dried,  and  heated  to  redness.  This 
last  operation  causes  the  grains  of  the  plumbago  to  exfoliate.  The  mass  swells  up  in 
a  surprising  manner,  and  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  very  minute  division.  It  is  then 
levigated,  and  obtained  in  a  state  of  great  purity,  ready  to  be  compressed  by  the  method 
of  Brockedon.    See  Pencils. 

Pkcmbago  imported  in  1873. 

Tons  Value 

Prom  Germany                                        2,009  £28,964 

„    Holland                                              662  11,390 

„     Ceylon  2,600  45,221 

„    Other  Countries       ....      297  7,043 


Total  .       .       .    5,488  £92,618 

PIiUSK  {Panne,  Peluche,  Pr. ;  WoUsammef,  Plilsch,  Ger.)  is  a  textile  fabric, 
having  a  sort  of  velvet  nap  or  shag  upon  one  side.  It  is  composed  regularly  of  a  woof 
of  a  single  woollen  thread,  and  a  two-fold  warp,  the  one,  wool  of  two  threads  twisted, 
the  other,  goat's-  or  camel's-hair.  There  are  also  several  sorts  of  plush  made  entirely 
of  worsted.  It  is  manufactured,  like  velvet,  in  a  loom  with  three  treadles  ;  two  of 
which  separate  and  depress  the  woollen  warp,  and  the  third  raises  the  hair-warp, 
whereupon  the  weaver,  throwing  the  shuttle,  passes  the  woof  between  tlie  woollen  and 
hair-warp  ;  afterwards,  laying  a  brass  brooch  or  needle  under  that  of  the  hair,  he  cuts 
it  with  a  knife  (see  Fustian)  destined  for  that  use,  running  its  fine  slender  point  along 
in  the  hollow  of  the  guide  brooch,  to  the  end  of  a  piece  extended  upon  a  table. 

POAXCE.  A  name  amongst  peltmongers  for  the  collected  waste  arising  in  the 
preparation  of  skins :  it  is  used  for  manure. 

POZXi  SS  CACHSMIXtE.    See  Angoba  ;  Cashmer£. 
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paiW T  JKBT  is  a  style  of  lace  formerly  much  iu  vogue,  but  now  superseded  by 
the  bobbin  net  manufacture,  .    ,  „  ^,  tn 

POI.ARISATION  OP  IICKT.   It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Pf^^^^  work  to 
deal  with  any  of  the  peculiar  phenomena  of  the  physical  powers  except  so  lar  as  tney 
are  involved  in  any  of  the  processes  of  manufacture.    Polarised  light  is  employed  i 
the  sugar  refinery  ;  it  therefore  is  necessary  that  some  short  accoimt  should  be  ^veii 
of  the  phenomena  so  called,  and  of  the  methods  of  rendering  them  available  to  useiui 

*°Under  the  term  Polarisation  of  Light  is  comprehended  a  variety  of  very  singular 
phenomena,  which  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  explain  within  the  space  which  can  be 
devoted  to  this  article.  For  anything  like  an  exact  description  of  these  peculiar  ana 
striking  phenomena,  the  reader  is  referred  to  works  devoted  specially  to  this  branch 
of  science  For  our  purpose  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  if  a  ray  of  light  is 
reflected  from  a  plate  of  glass  placed  at  an  angle  of  about  66°,  it  will  be  found  to  have 
undergone  a  remarkable  change.  If  the  reflected  ray  of  light  is  looked  at  through 
a  thin  sUce  of  Tourmaline,  it  will  be  found  that  while  the  ray  is  seen,  when  the 
reflecting  plate  is  in  one  position,  it  can  no  longer  be  seen  through  the  transparent 
crystal  if  the  glass-plate  is  turned  round  90°,  or  if  the  crystal  is  turned  to  the  same 
extent ;  although  an  ordinary  ray  of  light  is  seen  with  equal  intensity  in  whatever 
position  the  crystal  may  be  held.  4.  i. 

The  ray  of  light  by  reflection,  at  or  about  the  above-named  angle,  appears  to  nave 
assumed  the  position  of  a  polar  body,  i.e.,  a 
body  having  dissimilar  sides,  or  it  may  be, 
that  the  mode  of  motion  has  been  altered 
by  the  reflection  at  the  polarising  angle. 
Light  can  be  polarised  by  refraction  equally 
as  well  as  by  reflection. 

Under  some  circumstances,  the  condition 
of  Circular  Polarisation  is  produced.  (See 
Pereira's  Lecitires  on  Polarised  Light.)  We 
 do  .  not  attempt  to  explain  this.    The  phe- 
nomena alone  are  aU  we  have  now  to  deal 
with.    An  instrument  called  a  Polariscope  is  constructed  upon 
the  principles  shown  in  the  accompanying  figure  {fig.  1634). 

If  a  ray  of  common  light,  a,  be  polarised  by  falling  upon  a 
glass,  b,  at  an  angle  of  66°  45",  the  plane-polarised  ray  c,  is 
obtained.  If  this  ray  is  transmitted  through  a  pure  solution  of 
crystallisable  cane-sugar,  and  the  ray  as  it  emerges,  e,  be  analysed 
by  a  double-refracting  rhomb  of  Iceland  spar,  /,  two  coloured 
images  are  perceived,  as  shown  in  fig.  1635.  One,  o,  is  caused 
by  ordinary  refraction,  and  the  other,  x,  by  extraordinary  refraction. 
g  [fig.  1634)  is  a  lens  to  produce  a  well-defined  image.  The  colours 
of  these  images  are  complementary ;  that  is,  when  one  is  red  the 
other  is  green,  when  one  is  yelloiu  the  other  is  violet,  when  one 
is  Uw  the  other  is  orange.  By  rotating  the  '  analyser,' — the 
rhomb  of  Iceland  spar, — the  colours  change.  If  the  rotation  be 
right-handed,  that  is,  as  we  turn  a  screw  or  cork-screw  to  make 
it  enter,  the  sequence  of  colours  is  red,  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  indigo,  and  violet,  red.  It  will  be  understood  that  by 
rotating  the  rhomb  of  Iceland  spar,  the  extraordinary  ray  re- 
volves around  the  ordinary  ray,  each  undergoing  a  change  of 
colour.  The  sequence  of  the  ordinary  image  being  given  above, 
and  the  complementary  colours  named,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
sequence  of  colours  on  the  extraordinary  image  will  be  green,  a 
blue,  indigo,  and  violet,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green.  In  one  com- 
plete revolution  of  the  analyser  each  of  the  colours  of  the 
spectrum  occurs  twice  for  each  image.  The  polariscope  is  now  used  for  both  the 
qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis  of  sugar.  Indeed,  the  minutest  difference  in 
chemical  character  and  physical  constitution  can  be  readily  detected  by  this  instru- 
ment.   See  Sugar. 

POrLISBINC-SXilTE.  A  grey  or  yellow  slate  composed  of  microscopic  infusoria. 
It  is  found  abundantly  in  the  coal-measures  of  Bohemia,  and  in  the  Auvergne. 

POIiYCHROIVKjIVTfi.  (JEsculine.)  A  compound  from  which  a  variety  of  colours 
may  be  prepared. 

A  great  many  vegetables  give,  when  treated  with  hot  water,  a  solution  whicli 
appears  yellow  by  transmitted  light,  but  blue  by  reflected  light.  The  inner  bark  of 
the  horse-chestnut  is  a  peculiar  example  of  this.    See  Pltjohescence. 
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POX1YHAX.XTE.  A  sulphate  of  potash,  lime,  and  matfnesia,  occurring  in  manv 
salt  rainoB,  as  at  Stassfurt  in  Prussian  Saxony. 

POX.YTYPB.  A  polytype  is  a  cast  of  a  woodcut  taken  in  soft  metal  by  a  procesn 
now  nearly  discarded  in  favour  of  electrotyping. 

POIMCABE  DIVZHTB.   See  Balsam  of  Pbbu. 

POOI.EY  nxxmcu.    Another  name  for  Musta-paat  {Hihiacus  eannabinus  ) 

POPXi^R.  (Peuplier,  Fr. ;  Pappel,  Ger.)  The  wooden  polishing  wheels  of  tha 
glass-gnnder  are  made  from  horizontal  sections  of  the  stem  of  this  tree.  It  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  toys,  but  not  for  many  other  purposes. 

POPIiZXr.  A  stuff  made  of  silk  and  worsted,  manufactured  in  Ireland.  The  Irish 
poplins  are  either  watered,  brocaded,  or  tissued  :  poplins  are  also  made  at  Norwicli 

POPPY  OZZi.   Much  used  in  painting.    See  Oiis. 

POBCEXiAXir.    See  Potteey. 

PORCEl..aZN-  CZiAY.    See  Clay. 

PORCEIiAZN-  JASPER.    Clay  which  has  been  vitrefled  by  the  igneous  rocks 
PORCEI.I.AliroUS  SHEZiIiS.    See  Shells. 

PORPEZZTE.    A  native  alloy  of  gold  and  palladium,  which  occurs  to  some 
extent  in  the  mines  of  Gongo  Soco  in  Brazil. 
PORPOISE  OIZi.    See  Oils. 
PORPORISro.    An  Italian  glass. 

PORTER  is  a  malt  liquor,  so  called  from  being  for  a  long  period  the  favourite 
beverage  of  the  porters  of  London,  and  indeed  confined  exclusively  to  this  class  of 
the  workpeople  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  characterised  by  its  dark  brown  colour,  its 
transparency,  its  moderately  bitter  taste,  and  peculiar  aromatic  flavour.  At  first  the 
essential  distinction  of  porter  arose  from  its  wort  being  made  with  highly-kilned 
brown  malt,  while  other  kinds  of  beer  and  ale  were  brewed  from  a  paler  article  ;  but 
of  late  years,  the  taste  of  the  public  having  run  in  favour  of  sweeter  and  lighter  beve- 
rages, the  actual  porter  is  brewed  with  a  less  proportion  of  brown  malt,  is  less  strongly 
hopped,  and  not  allowed  to  get  hard  by  long  keeping  in  huge  ripening  tuns.  Some 
brewers  colour  the  porter  with  burnt  sugar ;  but  in  general  the  most  respectable  con- 
centrate a  quantity  of  their  first  and  best  wort  to  an  extract,  in  an  iron  pan,  and  biu'n 
this  into  a  colouring  stuff,  whereby  they  can  lay  claim  to  the  merit  of  using  nothing  in 
their  manufacture  but  malt  and  hops.  Porter  is  now  brewed  in  large  quantities  in 
other  cities  besides  London,  especially  in  Dublin.    See  Bebe. 

PORTIiADTD  ARROWROOT.    See  Abeoweoot. 

PORTIiAKTD  CEAKEiarT  is  so  called  because  it  resembles  in  colour  the  Port- 
land stone.  It  is  prepared  by  calcining  a  mixture  of  the  clayey  mud  of  the  Thames 
with  a  proper  proportion  of  chalk.  They  make  equally  good  cement  in  other  parts  of 
England  and  France  by  mixing  chalk  or  marl  with  other  clays.  The  materials  are 
reduced  to  fine  powder,  and  intimately  mixed,  with  the  addition  of  water.  The  re- 
sulting paste  is  moulded  into  bricks,  which  are  dried  and  burned.  It  is  of  importance 
that  the  heat  in  calcining  be  sufficiently  elevated,  otherwise  the  carbonic  acid  and 
water  may  be  expelled,  without  that  reaction  between  the  lime  and  clay  which  is  re- 
quired for  the  production  of  a  cement.  It  is  necessary  to  employ  a  white  heat,  which 
shall  agglutinate  and  frit  the  mixture.  After  this  operation  the  material  is  assorted, 
and  the  portions  which  are  scorified  by  too  much  heat,  as  well  as  those  insufficiently 
calcined,  being  set  aside,  the  cement  is  pulverised  for  use.  It  is  often  advantageous 
to  grind  to  powder  the  native  mixtures  of  limestone  and  clay  before  burning  them,  in 
order  to  ensure  homogeneousness.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  calcination  at  a  very  high 
temperature  is  frequently  required  to  develop  the  hydraulic  character  of  limestones  ; 
the  greater  the  temperature  employed,  the  more  sloAv  is  the  solidification  of  the  cement, 
but  the  harder  does  it  become.    See  Cements. 

PORTIAITB  STOIVE.  An  oolitic  limestone,  immediately  underlying  the  Pur- 
beck  strata  ;  so  called  in  consequence  of  its  development  in  the  island  of  Portland, 
situated  off  the  southern  coast  of  Dorsetshire. 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  many  of  the  public  buildings  of  this  country,  have  been 
built  of  stone  from  Portland,  and  it  is  still  obtained  from  numerous  quarries  on  the 
island  for  transmission  to  other  places,  and  formerly  for  the  breakwater. 

The  quarries  from  which  the  stone  used  for  building  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  was 
obtained  were  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  but  hare  been  long 
abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  stone  being  somewhat  harder  and  more  difficult 
to  work  than  that  met  with  in  other  parts  of  the  island.  The  principal  beds  of  stone 
quarried  in  the  Isle  of  Portland  are  called,  in  descending  order,  roach  or  roc/ic, 
rubbhj  bed,  and  whit  {i.  c.  white)  or  best  bed.  These  beds  A^ary  much  in  thickness,  but 
they  may  be  stated  to  average  five  and  six  feet  respectively ;  some  reaching  fifteen  feet. 

The  roach  affords  large  blocks  of  a  hard  and  durable  white  stone,  particularly 
adapted  for  foundations  of  buildings,  docks,  breakwaters,  and  other  constructions 
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where  great  stx-ength  is  required;  but,  owing  to  the  -^''^.TTenfl^^^^^ 
Lodueed  by  the  Lpty  casts  of  shells),  it  mil  ^'^^'^'''l' ^^^^^^^^^ 
i^erefore  not  so  well  adapted  for  many  other  purposes  of  a  moro  ornamenc  ^ 
Son.    The  rubbly  bed  is  not  much  worked;  but  the  white  ''ly^^^^'f^^^Z^^^ 
is  always  quarried,  and  affords  a  white  oolitic  freestone,  which  takes  a  smootJi,  even 
face,  and  works  freely  in  all  directions.      '  ,     ,      •    i     ™,,«c;Hr,n  of  this 

The  foUowing  analysis  by  Professor  DanieU,  gives  the  chemical  composition  ot  this 

stone : — 

Silica 

Carbonate  of  lime 


Carbonate  of  magnesia 
Iron  and  alumina  . 
Water  and  loss 
Bitumen 


1-20 
95-16 
1-20 

OoO 
1-94 

trace 


100-00 

The  other  principal  localities  where  the  Portland  stone  is  quarried  are  the  Isle  of 
Purbeck  in  Dorsetshire,  where  it  is  called  Purbeck-Portland ;  and  the  Vale  of  Wardour, 
wSe  (asat  Chilmark  ;nd  other  places)  it  ^^-^s  a  freestone,  of  a  superio^^ 
From  56,000  to  60,000  tons  of  stone  are  raised  annually  m  the  Isle  ot  Portland.— 
H  W.  B. 

POST.   A  North  of  England  term  for  any  bed  of  firm  rock. 

POTASH,  or  POTASSA.  {Potasse,  Pr. ;  Kali,  Ger.)  This  substance  was 
so  named  from  being  prepared  for  commercial  purposes  by  evaporating  in  iron  pots 
the  lixivium  of  thetishes  of  wood-fuel.  In  the  crude  state  it  consists  Jerefore,  of 
such  constituents  of  burned  vegetables  as  are  very  soluble  in  water  and  fixed  in  the 
fire  The  potash-salts  of  plants  which  originally  contained  vegetable  acids  will  be 
converted  feto  carbonates;  the  sulphates  will  become  sulphites,  sulphides,  or  even 
carbonates,  according  to  the  manner  of  incineration  ;  the  nitrates  will  be  changed  into 
pure  carbonates,  while  the  muriates  or  chlorides  will  remain  unaltered  Should  quick- 
lime be  added  to  the  solution  of  the  ashes,  a  corresponding  portion  of  caustic  potassa 
mil  be  introduced  into  the  product,  with  more  or  less  lime,  according  to  the  care  taken 
in  decanting  off  the  clear  lye  for  evaporation.  m  v  • 

In  Amenca,  where  timber  is  in  many  places  an  incumbrance  upon  the  soil,  it  is 
felled,  piled  up  in  pyramids,  and  burned,  solely  with  a  view  to  the  manufacture  ol 
potash.  The  ashes  are  put  into  wooden  cisterns,  having  a  plug  at  the  bottom  of  one 
of  the  sides  under  a  false  bottom ;  a  moderate  quantity  of  water  is  then  poured  on  the 
mass,  and  some  quicklime  is  stirred  in.  After  standing  for  a  few  hours,  so  as  to  take 
up  the  soluble  matter,  the  clear  liquor  is  drawn  off,  evaporated  to  dryness  in  iron  pots, 
and  finally  fused  at  a  red  heat  into  compact  masses,  which  are  grey  on  the  outside  and 
pink-coloured  within. 

Pearlash  is  prepared  by  calcining  potashes  upon  a  reverberatory  hearth,  tiii  Uie 
whole  carbonaceous  matter,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphur,  be  dissipated:  then 
lixiviating  the  mass  in  a  cistern  having  a  false  bottom  covered  vnth  straw,  evaporating 
the  clear  lye  to  dryness  in  flat  iron  pans,  and  stirring  it  towards  the  end  into  white 
lumpy  granulations.  .  . 

The  best  pink  Canadian  potashes,  as  they  are  imported  in  casks  containing  about 
5  cwts.,  contain  pretty  uniformly  60  per  cent,  of  absolute  potassa;  and  the  best 
pearlashes  contain  50  per  cent. ;  the  alkali  in  the  former  being  nearly  in  a  caustic 
state ;  in  the  latter  carbonated. 

All  kinds  of  vegetables  do  not  yield  the  same  proportion  of  potash.  The  more 
succulent  the  plant,  the  more  does  it  afford  ;  for  it  is  only  in  the  juices  that  the  vege- 
table salts  reside,  which  are  converted  by  incineration  into  _  alkaline  matter.  Herb- 
aceous weeds  are  more  productive  of  potash  than  the  graminiferous  species,  or  shrubs, 
and  these  than  trees  ;  and  for  a  like  reason  twigs  and  leaves  are  more  productive 
than  timber.  But  plants  in  all  cases  are  richest  in  alkaline  salts  when  they  have 
arrived  at  maturity.  The  soil  in  which  they  grow  also  influences  the  quantity  of 
saline  matter. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  average  product  in  potash  of  several  plants, 
according  to  the  researches  of  Vauqueliri,  Pertuis,  Kirwan,  and  De  Saussure  : — 


In  1000  parts 
Pine  or  fir 
Poplar 
Trefoil  . 
Beechwood 
Oak       .  ■ 


Potassa 
.  0-46 
.  0-75 
.  0-76 
.  1-45 


In  1000  parts 
Boxwood . 
Willow  . 
Elm  and  maple 
""•Vlieat- straw  . 


l'o3  [Bark  of  oak-twigs 


Potassa 

In  1000  parts 

Potassa 

226 

Thistles  . 

.  6-00 

2-85 

Flax-stems 

.  5-00 

3-90 

Small  rushes 

.  6-08 

3-90 

Vine-shcots 

.  6-60 

.  4-20 

Barley-straw 

.  5-80 
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In  1000  parts  Fotasga 

Dry  beech-bark  .    6  00 

Fern    .       .  .  626 

Large  rush  .  .  7'22 

Stalk  of  maize  .  17*6 

Bean-stalks  .  .  20-0 


In  1000  parts  Potassa 
Bastard  chamomile 
(Anthcmis  cotula,  L.)  19-6 
Sunflower-stalks     .  20-00 
Common  nettle       ,  25-03 
Vetch  plant    .       .  27-60 


Tn  1000  parts.  Potaaaa 
Thistles  in  full  growth  35-37 
Dry  straw  of  wheat 

before  earing  .  .  47-0 
Wormwood.  .  .  73.0 
Fumitory    .       ,  79.Q 


J  .         ,  -  gravit&es  are  made  by  incineratine  the  leps  f.f 

pTaK  'Z::t\Ti^''       ^'^'^  '^''^'^  '^'^y  ^ 0I 

The  purification  of  pearlash  is  founded  upon  the  fact  of  its  being  more  soluble  in 
water  than  the  neutral  salts  which  debase  it.  Upon  any  given  quantity  of  tS  sub. 
stance  in  an  iron  pot  let  one  and  a  half  times  its  weight  of  wat^r  be  pJured,Tnd  ic 
a  gentle  heat  be  applied  for  a  short  time.  When  the  whole  has  again  coded,  the 
bottom  wi  1  be  encrusted  with  the  salts,  while  a  solution  of  nearly  pSro  carbonate 
poUsh  will  be  found  floating  above,  which  may  be  drawn  oflf  clear  by  a  syphon  The 
salts  may  be  afterwards  thrown  upon  a  filter  of  gravel.  If  this  lye  be  dUuted  with 
SIX  times  Its  bulk  of  water  mixed  with  as  much  slaked  lime  as  there  was  pearlash 
employed,  and  the  mixture  be  boiled  for  an  hour,  the  potash  will  become  caustic,  by 
gmng  up  Its  carbonic  acid  to  the  lime.  If  the  clear,  settled  lixivium  be  now  syphoned 
ott,  and  concentrated  by  boiling  in  a  covered  iron  pan,  till  it  assumes  the  appearance 
ot  oU,  It  will  constitute  the  common  '  caustic'  of  the  surgeon,  the  potassa  fusa  of  the 
shops.  But  to  obtain  potash  chemically  pure,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  bicar- 
bonate, nitrate,  or  tartrate  of  potash,  salts  which,  when  carefully  crystallised  are 
exempt  from  anything  to  render  the  potash  derived  from  them  impure.  The  bicar- 
bonate having  been  gently  ignited  in  a  silver  basin,  is  to  be  dissolved  in  six  times  its 
weight  of  water,  and  the  solution  is  to  be  boiled  for  an  hour,  along  with  1  lb.  of 
slaked  lime  for  every  pound  of  the  bicarbonate  used.  The  whole  must  be  left  to 
settle  without  contact  of  air.  The  supernatant  lye  is  to  be  drawn  oflFby  a  syphon,  and 
evaporated  in  an  iron  or  silver  vessel,  provided  with  a  small  orifice  in  its  close  cover 
for  the  escape  of  the  steam,  till  it  assumes,  as  above,  the  appearance  of  oil,  or  till  it 
be  nearly  red-hot.  Let  the  fused  potash  be  now  poured  out  upon  a  bright  plate  of 
iron,  cut  into  pieces  as  soon  as  it  concretes,  and  put  up  immediately  in  a  bottle  fur- 
nished with  a  well-ground  stopper.  It  is  a  hydrate  of  potash,  being  composed  of 
1  atom  of  potash  48,  +  1  atom  of  water  9  =  57 ;  or  KO.HO  (XKO). 

A  pure  carbonate  of  potash  may  be  also  prepared  by  fusing  pure  nitre  in  an 
earthen  crucible,  and  projecting  charcoal  into  it  by  small  bits  at  a  time,  till  it  ceases 
to  cause  deflagration.  Or  a  mixture  of  10  parts  of  nitre  and  1  of  charcoal  may  be 
deflagrated  in  small  successive  portions  in  a  red-hot  deep  crucible.  When  a  mixture 
of  2  parts  of  tartrate  of  potash,  or  crystals  of  tartar,  and  1  of  nitre  is  deflagrated, 
pure  carbonate  of  potash  remains  mixed  with  charcoal,  which  by  lixiviation,  and  the 
agency  of  quicklime  will  afford  a  pure  hy^drate.  Crystals  of  tartar  calcined  alone 
yield  also  a  pure  carbonate. 

In  addition  to  the  ashes  of  plants,  other  sources  of  potash  are  now  utilized.  The 
most  important  of  these  sources  are  the  potash-minerals  occurring  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  great  salt-deposits  of  Stassfurt  in  Prussian  Saxony  and  Kalucz  in  Galicia. 
These  salts  are  sylvine,  or  chloride  of  potassium ;  camallite,  or  chloride  of  potassium 
and  magnesium ;  and  kainite,  a  sulphate  of  potash  and  magnesia,  -with  chloride  of 
magnesium.    See  Abeaum  Salts. 

,  Potash  has  also  been  extracted  from  certain  felspars,  from  sea-water,  from  beet-root 
molasses,  from  the  ash  of  sea-weeds,  and  from  the  suint  of  wool.  But  these  sources 
are  insignificant  when  compared  with  the  great  deposits  of  potash  salts  occurring  natu- 
rally at  Stassfurt,  which  have  of  late  years  been  worked  on  a  very  extensive  scale. 

The  Production  of  Fotash  Salts  at  Stassfurt. — A  few  details  on  these  mines,  which 
have  produced  so  great  a  revolution  in  the  manufacture  of  potash  salts,  will  be  useful. 
Stassfurt  is  situate  about  20  kilos  from  Magdeburg,  on  the  Anhalt  frontier.  The 
geological  formation  on  which  it  lies  is  the  Bunter  Sandstone.  The  presence  of  a  bed 
of  rock-salt  below  this  stratum  was  suspected  in  1838.  Borings  were  executed  by 
order  of  the  Prussian  Government,  and  in  1851  the  presence  of  a  deposit  of  rock-salt, 
at  least  330  meters  in  thickness,  was  ascertained.  The  formal  working  of  the  mines 
began  in  1857.  Before  reaching  the  salt  it  was  necessary  to  sink  260  meters  through 
the  sandstone,  the  gypsum,  and  the  marl. 

The  saline  deposit  does  not  consist  exclusively  of  common  salt,  and  may  be  divided 
into  four  chief  regions.  The  lowest  bed  is  the  largest,  and  consists  entirely  of  rock- 
salt,  traversed  by  slender  veins  of  karstenite.    It  is  about  240  meters  in  thickness. 


POTASH  ^'^^ 

We  find  next  the  region  of  polyhalite,  still .  composed  of  rock-salt  ^f^"*^^^^^^^^^^ 
veins  of  2  to  3  cm.  thick,  formed  of  polyhalite,  a  mmeral  composed  of  the  ^»  P^^f  ^«  «f 
ime.  magnesia,  and  potash.    This  layer  is  abont  64  n.eters  m  thickne   -  a  ^  ^^-^ 
posed  on  an  average  of  91-2  per  cent,  chloride  of  sodium,  0-66  of  karstenite,  6  63  ot 
polyhalite,  and  TSl  of  hydi-ated  chloride  of  magnesium.  1w 
^  To  this  stratum  succeeds  another  of  a  different  composition,  and  characterised  by 
the  presence  of  a  saline  mineral  named  Meserite.    It  consists  of  mono-hydrated  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  in  small  microscopic  needles.    The  layer  contains  65  per  cent  of 
Chloride  of  socHum,  17  of  kieserite,  13  of  carnallite,  3  of  chloride  of  magnesium,  and  2 
of  karstenite.    Its  thickness  is  56  meters.    The  upper  region  is  formed  of  a  group  ot 
salts  chiefly  maguesic  and  potassic,  and  formerly  called  riddance  salts  (Abraumsalze^, 
because  they  were  at  first  without  industrial  application  and  were  merely  extracted  to 
reach  the  rock-salt  below.  These  salts  are  now  the  foundation  of  the  trade  of  btassfurt.. 
The  principal  salt  is  carnaUite,  a  chloride  of  potassium  and  magnesium     It  has  a  red 
colour,  due  to  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron  in  microscopic  lamella.    There  are  found 
also  in  this  deposit  si/lvine  and  Howellite,  a  chloride  of  potassium  containing  often  small 
quantities  of  siilphate  of  potash,  and  of  sulphate  and  chloride  of  magnesium  ;  tachyhy- 
dnte  a  carnallite  in  which  the  chloride  of  potassium  is  replaced  by  chloride  of  calcnim ; 
and  bm-acite.  a  combination  of  the  borate  and  chloride  of  magnesium.   Stassfiu-t  as  we 
hare  stated,  lies  on  the  Prussian  frontier,  towards  the  borders  of  the  Duchy  of  Anhalt. 
The  Prussian  workings,  therefore,  could  not  be  extended  to  the  south-west,  where  the 
geological  conditions  were  most  favourable.    In  1855  the  Government  of  Anhalt  com- 
menced operations  within  its  own  territory,  with  perfect  success.    The  saline  beds 
were  reached  at  the  depth  of  145  meters,  and  soon  a  new  salt  was  discovered  in  great 
quantity  givino-  a  new  impulse  to  the  trade  of  the  district.     This  is  kamite,  a 
compound  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  chloride  of  magnesium.    Its  discovery  enabled 
the  inhabitants  to  enter  upon  the  manufacture  of  pure  sulphate  of  potash,  which  is 
largely  exported  to  England  and  the  United  States.    Their  applications  are  numerous. 
The  chloride  of  potassium  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre  and  carbonate  of 
potash;  the  sulphate  of  potash  is  in  great  demand  in  the  glass  and  alum  works. 
Stassfu'rt  exports  also  sidphate  of  magnesia  and  chloride  of  magnesium,  which  are 
extensively  used  in  England  for  the  discreditable  purpose  of  adding  to  the  weight  of 
textile  goods,  and  rendering  them  hygroscopic  ;  bromine  to  an  extent  almost  sufficient 
for  the  consumption  of  Europe,  and  boracic  acid.    Lastly,  the  impure  salts  obtained 
as  waste  iu  the  various  refining  processes,  consisting  principally  of  salts  of  soda, 
magnesia,  and  potash,  are  skilfully  combined,  and  sold  as  mineral  manures,  more  or 
less  rich  in  potash  and  magnesia.    The  demand  for  these  manures  has  greatly  in- 
creased of  late  years,  especially  in  England  and  Germany.   In  1869  the  Prussian  mine 
alone  yielded  109,075,000  kilos  of  salts  of  potash,  and  56,332,000  kilos  of  rock-salt, 
representing  a  total  value  of  916,960  francs.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  whereas 
the  application  cf  potassic  salts  in  agriculture,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago, 
was  found  to  produce  little  or  no  benefit,  they  are  shown  by  more  recent  experiments 
to  be  highly  valuable.    Liebig  has  shown  that  the  use  of  manures  which  contain  only 
soTiie  of  the  ash-constituents  of  the  crops  merely  enables  the  soil  to  be  more  rapidly 
exhausted  of  the  other  necessary  constituents.    Seo  Caenallite  ;  Kainite  ;  Kieserite  ; 
Sylvine. 

Caustic  potash,  after  being  fused  in  a  silver  crucible  at  a  red  heat,  retains  1  equi- 
valent of  water.  Hence  its  composition  in  100  parts  is,  potassium  70,  oxygen  14, 
water  16.  Anhydrous  potash,  or  the  oxide  free  from  water,  can  be  obtained  only  by 
the  oxidation  of  potassium  in  air.    It  is  composed  of  83|-  of  metal  and  16|  of  oxygen. 

Caustic  potash  may  be  crystallised  ;  but  in  general  it  occurs  as  a  white  brittle  sub- 
stance of  spec.  grav.  1'708,  which  melts  at  a  red  heat,  evaporates  at  a  white  heat, 
deliquesces  into  a  liquid  in  the  air,  and  attracts  carbonic  acid  ;  is  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  forms  soft  soaps  with  fat  oils,  and  soapy-looking  compounds  with  resins  and 
wax ;  dissolves  sulphur,  some  metallic  sulphurets,  as  those  of  antimony,  arsenic,  &c., 
as  also  silica,  alumina,  and  certain  other  bases  ;  and  decomposes  animal  textm-es,  as 
hair,  wool,  silk,  horn,  skin,  &c.  It  should  never  be  touched  with  the  tongue  or  the 
fingers. 

The  only  certain  way  of  determining  the  quantity  of  free  potash  in  any  solid  or 
liquid  is  from  the  quantity  of  a  dilute  acid  of  known  strength  which  it  can  saturate. 

The  hydrate  of  potash  or  its  lye  often  contains  a  notable  quantity  of  carbonate,  tiie 
presence  of  which  may  be  detected  by  lime-water,  and  its  amount  be  ascertained  by 
the  loss  of  weight  which  it  suffers,  when  a  weighed  portion  of  the  lye  is  poured  into  a 
weighed  portion  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  poised  in  the  scale  of  a  balance. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  quantity  of  potash  in  100  parts  of  catcsiio  lye,  at 
the  respective  densities  : — 
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Sp.gr. 

Pot.  In  100 

Sp.gr. 

Pot.  in  100 

Sp.  gr. 

Pot.  in  100 

Sp.  gr. 

Pot.  in  100 

1 

Bp.  gr. 

Pot.  in  100 

1'58 

63-06 

1-46 

42-31 

1-34 

3214 

1-22 

2314 

1-10 

11-28 

1-56 

51-58 

1-44 

40-17 

1-32 

30-74 

1-20 

21-25 

1-08 

9-20 

1-64 

60-09 

1-42 

37-97 

1-30 

29-34 

1-18 

19-34 

1-06 

7-02 

1-62 

48-46 

1-40 

35-99 

1-28 

27-86 

1-16 

)7-40 

1-04 

4-77 

1-50 

46-45 

1-33 

34-74 

1-26 

26-34 

1-14 

15-38 

1-02 

2-44 

1'48 

44-40 

1-36 

33-46 

1-24 

24-77 

1-12 

13-30 

1-00 

000 
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a  solution  of  tho  carbonate  of  potash.    See  Bicakbonatks. 

POTASH,  BICHROMATE  OP.    See  Chkomates  of  Potash. 

POTASH,  BINOXAXiATE  OF.    Salt  of  wood  sorrel ;  Salt  of  sorrel ;  Sal 

acetosdla.   ( Sd  d'oseille,  Vr.) 

The  Oxalis  acetosdla  is  an  odourless  plant,  but  in  taste  it  is  agreeably  acidulous. 
In  some  parts  of  Germany  tho  binoxalate  of  potash  is  obtained  in  large  quantities 
from  this  plant  by  evaporating  the  expressed  juice.  Five  hundred  parts  of  the  plant 
yield  four  parts  of  the  crystallised  salt ;  its  composition  is,  oxalic  acid  2  parts, 
potash  1  part,  water  2  parts.  _  ,  .  r 

It  is  sold  under  the  name  of  salt  of  lemons,  sometimes  m  a  pure  state,  but  more  tre- 
quently  mixed  with  cream  of  tartar,  and  is  used  for  the  removal  of  iron  stains  from 

^^"pOTASH,  BITARTRATE  OP.  Cream  of  tartar.  This  salt  is  a  constituent  of 
many  vegetable  juices,  especially  of  the  juice  of  the  grape.  All  the  salt  of  commerce 
is  obtained  during  the  vinous  fermentation  ;  it  deposits  during  the  process  of  the  lor- 
mation  of  alcohol,  and  accordingly  as  it  is  obtained  from  white  or  red  wine  it  is  known 
by  the  name  of  white  or  red  argol.  The  acid  tartar  is  thus  prepared  in  the  wne- 
making  districts  of  France.  ^    .     «    x  i, 

Argol  which  occurs  in  crystalline  cakes,  and  is  composed  of  the  bitartrate  of  potash, 
tartrate  of  lime,  and  colouring-matter,  is  boiled  in  water ;  and  the  solution  allowed  to 
cool  bv  which  a  deposit  of  crystals  is  obtained.  These  are  washed  with  cold  water, 
and 'then  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  in  which  are  diffused  clay  and  charcoal,  which  as 
they  fall  down  receive  the  colouring-matter.  The  clear  liquor  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly, 
and  crystals  form.  _  .  a 

This  salt  consists  of  potash  25-00,  tartaric  acid  70-21,  water  4-79. 

If  cream  of  tartar  is  heated  it  is  decomposed,  swells  up,  evolves  gaseous  products, 
and  is  converted  into  Blach  Flux.    See  Assaying.  ^    ,  , 

POTASH,  CARBONATE  OP.  Salt  of  tartar ;  Totashes ;  Pearlashes.  If  land 
plants  are  burnt  their  ashes  will  be  found  to  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 

''"^aTbonate  of^otash  is  composed  of  48  parts  of  base  22  of  acid ;  or  in  100 
vavts,  of  68-09  of  potash  and  31-91  of  carbomc  acid :  that  is,  KO.CO-  ("t  CO 

Carbonate  of  potash,  as  it  exists  associated  with  carbon  m  calcined  tartar,  passes 
verv  readily  into  the  bicarbonate,  on  being  moistened  with  water,  and  having  a  current 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  passed  through  it.  The  absorption  takes  V}f^e  so  T-^^y,  that 
the  mass  becomes  hot,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  surrounded  with  cold  water,  bee 
Potash. 

POTASH,  CAUSTIC.    See  Potash. 

POTASH.  CHI.ORATE  OP.    See  Chiobate  of  Potash.  •,, 
POTASH  CITRATE  OP.    This  salt  is  formed  by  neutralising  citric  acid  with 
carbonate  of  potash.    Under  the  names  of  lemou  and  kali,  effervescing  lemonade,  and 
She  like  mixtures  of  dry  citric  acid  in  powder  and  dry  carbonate  of  potash,  with  very 
dry  su 'kr  are  sold.    These  form  very  agreeable  and  healthful  beverages. 

Potash  HYBRATE  op,  or  CAtrSTIC  potash.  {Potasse,  Fr. ;  Kal>, 
Ger  T  I^  may?e  Sfained  thus  :-Mix  a  solution  of  1  part  of  the  ^J^^-)'^--'\'l 
?oTaLw5thlVt  of  freshly-prepared  ^^^^^ 

StoLTL'S^rouM  S  fis^otTi^^Tt:  if paSs'of  ^ater :  S^rbfnat.  of  Lo 
Jepar'Tt^.t T^^^^^^^  state,  and  the  cle.ar  caustic  lye  may  f^'^-^'^^' ^fj^^'^'' 
?;^e^|inedW^o^^^^ 

jriN^aU^^asse,  Fr. ;  Salpetersol..  )   For  the  -  W  lo  - 

tion, see  GuxPOWDKH.     This  well-known  and  useful  salt      ^^J^'^Sn  of  nitre  in 
parts  of  tho  world,  more  especially  in  tropical  climates,    ihe  formation 
the  earth  appears  to  be  much  facilitated  by  warmth. 
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Pre-paration.—l.  By  Hxiviation  of  earth  impregnated  with  the  salt.  The  eartli  is 
heated  with  water  m  tanks  or  tubs  with  false  bottoms,  and  after  sufficient  digestion 
tlio  solution  IS  run  oiF  and  evaporated  to  crystallisation.  The  nitre  procured  by  the 
brst  operation  is  exceedingly  impure,  and  contains  large  quantities  of  chloride  of 
potassuim,  and  some  sulphate  of  potash.  By  repeated  crystallisations  the  salt  may 
be  obtained  pure.  If  the  crude  product  of  the  lixiviation  contains,  as  is  often  the 
case,  tlie  nitrates  of  hme  or  magnesia,  they  may  be  got  rid  of  by  the  addition  of  car- 
bonate oi  potash;  the  earths  are  precipitated  as  carbonates,  and  may  be  filtered  ofF, 
whdejjn  equivalent  quantity  of  nitrate  of  potash  is  formed,  and  remains  in  solution, 

CaO.NO^  +  KO.OO^  =  CaO.CO^  +  KO.NO=.  [Ca(NO»)^  +  K^CO^  =  CaCO'  +  ZKMO".] 

.J'  ^'^^  second  mode  of  preparing  nitre  which  we  shall  consider,  is  from  nitrate  of 
soda  and  chloride  of  potassium.  On  dissolving  equivalent  quantities  of  these  two 
salts  in  water  and  sailing  down,  double  decomposition  takes  place.  The  chloride  of 
sodium  may  be  removed  from  the  hot  concentrated  fluid  by  means  of  shovels,  while 
fl^Z  l  f        n'-  ^^'^  than  in  cold  water,  remairin 

atVx7dC:L^l^°  ^--P-t-^  takes  place  in  accordance 

NaO.NOs  +  KCl=NaCl  +  KO.NO'.    (ITaKro'  +  2CCl  =  NaCl^X*IO'.) 

°  ^""^^t  interest  and  importance,  inasmuch  as  it  enables 

us  to  convert  Peruvian  or  «  cubic  nitre,'  as  nitrate  of  soda  is  sometimes  called  into  the 
much  mox^  valuable  sa  t.  nitrate  of  potash.    During  the  last  war  S  Eus  ia  it  was 

w^yln^r^  rfounT;^  °'  """"'f'  potassiul  were  exporte^td  ^nd  S 
way  into  that  country.    For  some  time  no  notice  was  taken,  because  the  salt  a^neared 

n  ir'nid  ?n  tSof  t?"''''^'^'  1  war.    Eventually  it  was  founrthSt  was 
LSd    It  nPPd  f  ^ '  °^trate  of  potash,  by  the  process 

o.™  nVi   •  f   i  ''f y     ^^'^  t^^t  the  gunpowder  made  through  the  medium  of 

3  Xre  Iv  of  T"'        '"^^l'^'^  "^"^"^^       t^-°°P«  thf  Crimea 

Je  o&of  trc^^tL^^^^^^^^^  &  p^S  i!  t2:S^^ 

cSSncT^^ -^-^^^^^Z^^S^^ 

dency  to  increase  the  productfon  orthe  ackr^  T^^^^^  iave  a  remarkable  ten- 

which  is  produced  suffers  par  kl  oxidaJiJ^  L  ^^^V'"'''"'^''^  that  the  ammonia 

posed  am^monia  to  form  tCnitSfof  th^^^ 
argued  that  the  ammonia  does  no  si  oxM 

the  decay  of  oreanic  matter  rnrnKInl  „rtr  -it.  tthe  nitrogen  produced  during 
form  nitric  acTwhich  unites  ^^b  fh"  f  '  '  °^Jts  liberation  with  oxygen,  tS 

how  formed,  ilfSuble  de^l^^^^^  P''''^'-  ^^'f  te  of  ammonia,  no  matter 
line  earths,  the  result  bein^  the  id3c  ^>Vof  the  carbonates  of  the  alka- 

owing  to  the  presence  S  tho  twnTtr  i  •  ^^l  °'trates  of  lime  and  magnesia.  It  is 
nitrified  earth!  that  the  addit  ^n  i??^'^^^^^  f '  '"^'^^  Hqnor  obtained  by  lixiviating 
^eat  an  incrkse  n  thS  '  -  -  -P-tant,  aJd  causes  s? 

that  the  presence  of  niLll  •  has  been  insisted  by  some  observers 

Bitre.  InLpporfc  of  th  s Thas  LTf  Z  ^^^^"tial  to  the  production  S 

found  where  litt  0  or  no  otanl  ^^""^         quantities  of  nitrates  are  often 

assuming  that  porous  bodSfhnlT  '  '-^^'^  Pf  ^^^fc;  This  has  been  explained  by 
and  producing^nTtrL  S  JriTtht  ^T^^ -^'"'^i^^  ^f'^^'  ^^^S^"^'  ^^^^  nitrogen^ 
able  of  inducinfi  the  oxicKtion  J  ^^        evident  that  other  forces  exist  cap- 

demonstrated  th!t  nitric  S  i  is  tofZ?^""-"  ^'''^  ^^PerimentaUy 

«ty.  It  is  also  probable  tt  f  o^'°l  'f  clur.ng  the  discharge  of  atmospheric  electri- 
nitrification.  Saps  lit  of  tb^.h^^'^^^^  an  important  part  in  the  phenomena  of 
been  too  anxioi^,  toI^i^°\\e  fo^lt^^^  investigated  the^ubject,  have 

phenomena  which  have  been  noticed  bv  different  P^^tieular  cause,  whereas,  the 

amomt  of  g„„p„^<jer  nocos,»ry  to  onibl"  hor  arM  w/?;^  'he  procluctioa  ot  the  rLt 

Q  Q  ^ 
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parts  of  the  country.   Tlie  success  of  the  process  may  bo  judged  of  from  the  fact  tliat 
they  yielded  2,000  tons  annually.  _ 

Nitro  crystrtllisos  in  colourless  six-sided  prisms.  The  crystals  are  anhydrous ;  large 
spccimons  whou  broken,  however,  generally  show  the  presence  of  a  little  moisture 
mochanically  adhering  to  the  interstices.  If  wanted  in  fine  powder,  it  must  therefore 
be  first  coarsely  bruised,  and  then  dried,  after  which  it  may  bo  finely  pulverised  and 
sifted. 

By  tlio  careful  application  of  heat,  nitrate  of  potash  may  be  molted  without  under- 
going any  decomposition  or  loss  of  weight.  But  if  tho  heat  be  raised  to  redness,  it 
begins  to  decompose,  tho  degree  to  wliich  tho  change  takes  place  depending  on  the 
amount  of  heat  and  tho  time  of  exposure.  By  carefully  heating,  for  some  time,  a 
largo  quantity  of  nitrite  of  potash  is  formed,  oxygen  gas  being  evolved.  If  the  heat 
be  raised,  or  the  exposure  to  a  high  temperature  be  continued,  a  largo  quantity  of 
nitrogen  accompanies  the  oxygen,  and  the  nitro  becomes  more  and  more  changed, 
iintil  finally,  a  mixture  of  potash  with  peroxide  of  potassium  is  attained.  If  copper 
filings,  clipping,  or  shreds  bo  mixed  with  tho  nitre,  tho  decomposition  proceeds  much 
more  readily,  and  Wohler  has  proposed  to  prepare  pure  potash  by  this  means.  At 
high  temperatures  nitro  is  a  potent  agent  of  oxidation,  so  much  so,  that  tho  diamond 
itself  is  attacked  and  converted  into  carbonic  acid,  which  unites  with  tho  potash. 
Crystallised  boron,  which  is  said  to  equal  if  not  exceed  the  diamond  in  hardness,  is 
not  attacked  by  fused  nitro.  The  oxidising  power  of  nitro  is  made  use  of  in  tho  arts 
in  order  to  obtain  bichromate  of  potash  from  chrome  iron  ore.  _ 

Nitrate  of  potash  is  sometimes  used  as  a  source  of  nitric  acid,  but  nitrate  of  soda  is 
in  every  way  more  economical.  This  will  be  evident  when  it  is  considered  that  it 
takes  101  parts  of  nitrate  of  potash  to  yield  one  equivalent  of  dry  nitric  acid  (54  parts), 
whereas  85  parts  of  nitrate  of  soda  yield  the  same  amount  of  acid.  See  Niteic  Acid. 

Nitrate  of  potash  is  employed  in  blow-pipe  experiments,  in  order  to  assist  m  the 
production  of  the  green  reaction  characteristic  of  tho  presence  of  manganese.  It 
often  happens  where  the  quantity  of  manganese  is  exceedingly  small,  as  in  rose 
quartz,  that  the  green  coloration  with  soda  on  platinum  foil  cannot  be  obtained ;  it, 
however,  a  little  nitre  be  added,  and  the  testing  be  repeated,  the  reaction  generally 
appears  without  any  trouble.  •.   •      •  t 

Nitrate  of  potash  is  greatly  employed  in  the  preparation  of  pyrotechnic  mixtvures. 
It  ought  always  to  bo  well  dried  and  reduced  to  fine  powder  before  being  used. 

Nitro  is  not  imfrequently  employed  by  tho  chemist  for  determining  the  percentage 
of  sulphur  in  coal.  For  this  purpose  the  coal,  reduced  to  fine  powder,  is  mixed  with 
nitre  and  carbonate  of  soda,  and  projected  by  small  portions  into  a  silver  crucible 
maintained  at  a  red  heat.  A  platinum  crucible  must  not  be  employed,  as  it  is  attacked 
bv  nitre  in  a  state  of  fusion.  Tho  sulphur  in  the  coal  is  converted,  by  the  oxidising 
agency  of  the  nitre,  into  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  latter  can  then  bo  converted  into  sulphate 
of  barvta,  and  the  percentage  of  sulphur  ascertained  from  its  weight.  •  , 

Estimation  of  the  Value  of  Nitre.-k  great  number  of  processes  have  been  devised 
for  the  determination  of  the  percentage  of  pure  nitrate  of  potash  in  samples  ot  tne 
crude  salt.    All  these  processes  are  more  or  less  incorrect,  and  a  really  accurate  mode 
of  determining  the  value  of  nitre  has  long  been  felt  as  a  want  by  chemists    Th  s 
want  has  been  supplied  by  Messrs.  Abel  and  Bloxam  of  the  Woolwuch  Arsenal  who 
Tvo  devoted  much  labour  and  skill  to  tho  subject.    Before  detailing  the  succes  ful 
process  of  tho  latter  cliemists,  we  will  take  a  brief  glance  at  tho  other  -ethod^^^^^- 
monlv  used  for  tho  purpose.    Tho  French  process  depends  upon  the  pnnciplo  tnat 
T^lt^^VslZJ^  with  one  salt,  is  s^iU  capable  of  ^;-o}j";g;Xe  a"s2 
quantity  of  saline  matter  differing  in  its  nature  from  the  first.    ^J' ^If/^^J^;^^'^^^^ 
?atod  solution  of  nitre  be  poured  upon  pure  nitre,  no  more  is  'i^^^^^^J^'^jJ       *  J^^^^^^^^ 
turo  remains  tho  same  as  it  was  when  the  origmal  solution  :^,f  J??"^^^' 
the  other  hand,  tho  saturated  solution  of  nitre  be  digested  with  an  ™purc  sample  <xm 
ta'n^nrthe  chlorides  of  sodium,  potassium,  &c.,  the  latter  salts  will  bo  dissolved,  and 
So  pu'ro  nit?o  Remaining  can,  aftL  proper  draining,      ,  be  <i-d  -l^^^^^^^^^ 
loss  of  weight  obviously  represents  tho  impurities  removed.    This  process  is  j 
0  so  many  fources  of  error  that  the  P-fical  details  noed  not  b^^  'af     co Sg.  break- 

Another  mode  of  valuing  nitro  consists  ,n  ^"Sing  the  salt  and,  ^^^^^^^^ 
in-  tho  cake  :  tho  fineness  or  coarseness  and  general  characters  of  the  ^""V^'' 
ins  whereby  the  greater  or  less  value  of  the  fl^^^^^'^'^^^^^Jo^ 
which  is  known  as  tho  Swedish  or  Swartz's  method,  ^^^^^^  ^oo  dopondent 
vidual  experience  and  dexterity  of  tho  operator  to  be  of       ^^^^^  '^f  ^.Upetre. 

chemist  whose  attention  is  only  now  and  then  ^'^-^^^^ed  to  the  valuat^^  F  ^ 

Moreover,  although  those  who  are  in  the  habit  o^.f  ^"IJ^^S  an  operation  to  yield 
its  correctness,  it  is  quite  evident  that  it  is  impossible  for  such  an  operation  3 

results  of  analytical  accuracy. 
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The  Austi'ian  nxethod  has  also  been  xised  by  some,  but  it  is  quite  inadmissible  as  a 
general  working  process.  It  consists  in  ascertaining  the  temperature  at  which  the 
bolution  crystalDses. 

Gossart's  metliod  consists  in  determining  the  value  of  the  nitre  oy  measuring  its 
power  of  oxidation.  The  latter  is  accomplished  by  finding  the  quantity  of  protoxide 
of  iron  which  it  can  convert  into  peroxide.  If  to  an  acid  solution  of  protosulphate 
of  iron  nitric  acid  or  a  nitrate  be  added,  the  proto  is  converted,  into. a  persalt  at  the 
expense  of  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid. 

M.  Pelouze  endeavoured  to  improve  the  above  process  by  using  such  an  excess  of 
the  protosalt  of  iron  that  the  nitre  added  should  be  able  to  convert  only  a  portion  of 
it  into  a  persalt.  _  The  remaining  protoxide  was  then  converted  into  persalt  by 
means  of  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potasli  of  known  strength.  The  data  so 
obtained  enabled  the  value  of  the  nitre  to  be  estimated.  But  even  this  process  is  liable 
to  variations,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  Messrs.  Abel  and  Bloxam  obtained  in  eleven 
experiments  made  with  pure  nitre  as  many  different  results. 

The  next  process  which  we  shall  notice  is  that  which  the  chemists  generally  have 
settled  upon  as  yielding  the  best  results.    It  is  that  of  M.  Gay-Lussac.    It  depends 
on  the  fact  that  if  nitrate  of  potash  be  heated  with  charcoal,  or,  in  fact,  any  carbona- 
ceous matters  in  excess,  the  nitrate  is  converted  into  carbonate  of  potash,  the  amount 
of_  which  may  be  accurately  estimated  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  sulphuric 
acid.    The  chlorides  which  may  be  present  are  unacted  upon  by  the  charcoal,  and  do 
not,  therefore,  influence  the  result ;  but  if  sulphates  be  present,  they  are  reduced  by 
the  carbon  to  sulphides,  which,  in  consequence  of  being  decomposed  by  the  sulphuric 
acid,  may  cause  serious  errors.    Fortunately  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  present 
in  nitre  is  seldom  sufficient  to  cause  any  great  error.    Any  nitrate  of  soda  present 
would  come  out  in  the  final  result  as  nitrate  of  potash,  and  thus  become  another 
source  of  error;  in  practice  this  is  seldom  likely  to  occur.    The  original  process  con- 
sists in  weighing  out  20  grammes  (308-69  grains)  of  crude  saltpetre,  and  mixing  it 
with  5  grammes  (77-17  grains)  of  charcoal,  and  80  grammes  (1234-7  grains)  of 
chloride  of  sodium.    The  mixture  is  thrown  little  by  little  into  a  red-hot  crucible 
and,  when  the  decomposition  is  over,  allowed  to  cool.    The  residual  mass  is  dissolved 
m  water,  filtered,  and  water  passed  through  the  filter  until  it  amounts  to  200  cubic  cen- 
timeters (12-2  cubic  inches).    The  amount  of  alkali  is  then  ascertained  with  a  burette 
and  standard  sulphuric  acid.    (See  Alkaximeteb.)    Messrs.  Abel  and  Bloxham  have 
minutely  and  laboriously  studied  this  operation,  and  detected  its  sources  of  difficultv 
and  error.    Their  researches  have  led  them  to  employ  the  following  modification  -— 

iwenty  grains  of  the  sample  are  to  be  well  mixed  in  a  platinum  crucible  with  30 
grains  of  finely-powdered  resin  and  80  grains  of  pure  dry  common  salt.  The  heat  of 
a  wire-gauze  flame  is  then  applied,  until  no  more  vapour  is  given  off.  The  crucible  is 
then  allowed  to  cool  down  a  little,  and  25  grains  of  chlorati  of  potash  are  added  A 
SS  to  Wh\  L^^^  f         "^Tu  decomposed  ;  the  heat  is  then 

frl  il."^    1  ^°^J''''  "^'^ss  should  be  fluid,  and  free 

cniHhlpf  ^  ri°^-i  The  mass,  ^hen  cool,  is  removed  to  a  funnel,  and  the 
the  en  irf '^^^iTh^^^^  ^ff^  "^^'^     ^hen  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and 

tL  ann2d  fnhir  ;n  .  °«"traHsed  with  the  standard  acid.  In 

tne  annexed  table  20  grains  of  pure  nitre  were  taken  for  each  experiment  :~ 

^■P'  Nitre  found         .  Nitre  per  cent.  , 

I  '  •  •  •  20-00  .  .       .  100-00 

i  '  •  •  •  20-00  ....  100-00 

f  •  •  •  •  19-97  ....  99-85 

:  •  •  •  •  19-97  ....  99-85 

^  •  •  •  •  20-08  ....  100-40 

X  '  •  '  '  20-08  ....  100-40 

7  •  •  •  •  20-08  .      .      .  ■    .  100-40 

mi?^'r«f,l'"^f?'       ^-f  ""^"^^  ^3        experiments  by  this  method.  The 

SSnU       Q^,^  P"""  nitre  was  99-7  per  cent.    The  mean  of  25  of  the  above  experf! 
ments  was  98-7  per  cent.    The  mean  of  the  remainder  was  100-7  ^ 
tuHn^f'^^ff ^  experiments  showed  that  greater  accuracy  might  be  obtained  bv  substi 
tuting,  for  the  resin,  pure  ignited  finely-divided  graphite  nremred  bv  PrnW^  t?  ' 
pa  ented  process.    To  perform  the  process,  2f  &  rthe  „iKr 
wth  5  grains  of  ignited  graphite  and  80  grains  5f  salt     Thl  ^il    f  •""^^'^ 
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dent,  as  far  as  any  evolution  of  gas  is  concerned ;  but  if,  previous  to  the  addition  of  the 
acid,  the  nitro  be  strongly  fused,  it  will  be  found,  as  soon  as  the  admixture  takes 
place,  that  red  fumes  are  evolved.    This  arises  from  the  fact,  that  nitrate  of  potash 
when  subjected  to  strong  ignition,  is  decomposed  with  evolution  of  oxygen,  the  nitrate 
becoming  gradually  converted  into  the  nitrite  of  potash,  thus : — 

KO.NO"  =  liO  N0»  +  20.    (2KNO'  -  2KXrO'  +  O'). 

This  reaction  acquires  great  interest  from  the  circumstance,  that  to  its  correct 
explanation  was  owing  the  commencement  of  the  fame  of  the  illustrious  Swedish 
chemist  Scheelo.  A  pharmaceutist,  at  Upsala,  having  heated  some  saltpetre  to  redness 
in  a  crucible,  happened,  when  it  became  cold,  to  pour  vinegar  over  it,  when,  to  his 
surprise,  red  fumes  were  evolved.  Gahn  was  applied  to  for  an  explanation ;  but, 
unable  to  comprehend  the  matter,  he  applied  to  Bergmann ;  but  even  he  was  as  much  in 
the  dark  as  Gahn.  The  explanation  which  these  eminent  chemists  were  unable  to 
give  was  supplied  by  the  pharmaceutist's  apprentice,  the  young  Scheele.  Bergmann, 
when  informed  by  Gahn  of  Scheele's  explanation,  felt  a  strong  desire  to  make  his 
acquaintance,  and  ultimately  they  were  introduced  to  each  other. 

Nitrite  of  potash  has  acquired  some  importance  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  valuable 
properties,  as  a  decomposing  agent,  which  have  been  found  by  chemists  to  reside  in 
nitrous  acid. 

Preparation. — Nitrate  of  potash  is  to  be  fused  at  a  red  heat  for  a  considerable  time. 
"When  cold,  the  contents  of  the  crucible  are  to  be  dissolved  out  with  boiling  water, 
and  the  nitrate  of  potash  remaining  is  to  be  removed  as  far  as  possible  by  crystallisa- 
tion. The  nitrite  of  potash  may  be  obtained  from  the  mother-liquor  by  evaporation 
and  subsequent  crystallisation.  It  is  a  neutral  salt  which  deliquesces  on  exposure  to 
the  air.  If  a  piece  of  strongly-fused  nitre  be  put,  when  cold,  into  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  a  very  beautiful  apple-green  colour  is  produced,  of  a  tint  which  is 
seldom  observed,  except  in  solutions  containing  the  nitrite  of  that  metal. 

POTASH,  PRxrssXATE  OF,  Ferrocyanidc  of  potassium  or  YeUow  prusaiatc  of 
potash,    K^FeCy'  +  3H0  (BL^reCyS  +  3H''0). 

This  salt  occurs  in  a  state  of  great  purity  in  commerce,  and  is  thus  manufactured 
on  the  large  scale  : — 

Among  the  animal  substances  used  for  the  preparation  of  this  lixivium,  blood 
deserves  the  preference,  where  it  can  be  had  cheap  enough.  It  must  be  evaporated 
to  perfect  dryness,  reduced  to  powder,  and  sifted.  Hoofs,  parings  of  horns,  hides,  old 
woollen  rags,  and  other  animal  offals,  are,  however,  generally  had  recourse  to,  as 
condensing  most  azotised  matter  in  the  smallest  bulk.  Dried  funguses  have  been 
also  prescribed.  These  animal-matters  may  either  be  first  carbonised  in  cast-iron 
cylinders,  and  the  residual  charcoal  may  then  be  taken  for  making  the  ferroprussiate  ; 
or  the  dry  animal-matters  may  be  directly  employed.  The  latter  process  is  apt  to  be 
exceedingly  offensive  to  the  workmen  and  neighbourhood,  from  the  nauseous  vapours 
that  are  exhaled  in  it.  Eight  pounds  of  horn  (hoofs),  or  ten  pounds  of  dry  blood, 
afford  upon  an  average  one  pound  of  charcoal.  This  must  be  mixed  well  with  good 
pearlash,  (freed  previously  from  most  of  the  sulphate  of  potash,  with  which  it  is  always 
contaminated,)  either  in  the  dry  way,  or  by  soaking  the  bruised  charcoal  with  a 
strong  solution  of  the  alkali :  the  proportion  being  one  part  of  carbonate  of  potash 
to  from  1^  to  2  parts  of  charcoal,  or  to  about  8  parts  of  hard  animal-matter. 

The  pot  for  calcining*  the  mixture  of  animal  and  alkaline  "matter  is  egg-shaped,  as 
represented  at  a,  fig.  r636,  and  is  considerably  narroWed  at  the  Heck  c,  to  facilitate 

the  closing  of  tlier  moirth  with  a  lid  i.  It 
is  made' of  cast  iroli,  abcJut  two  inches  thick 
in  the  bfelly  and  bottom  ;  this  strength  being 
requisite  because  'the  Chemical  action  of 
the  materials  weats  thfe  metals  away  fast. 
It  should  be  built  into  the  furnace  in  a 
direction  sloping  downwards,  (more  than 
is  shown  in  the  figure,)  and  have  a  strong 
knob  h,  projecting  from  its  bottom  to  sup- 
port it  upon  the  back  wall,  wliilo  its 
shoulder  is  embraced  at  the  arms  c,  c,  bj' 
the  brickwork  in  front.  Tlie  interior  of 
the  furnace  is  so  formed  as  to  leave  but 
a  space  of  a  few  inches  round  the  pot,  in 
order  to  make  the  -flame  plav  closely  over 
its  whole  surface.  The  fire-door/,  and  the 
draught-hole,     of  the  ash-pit,  are  placed  iu  the  posterior  part  of  the  furnace,  in  order 
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that  tho  worlcmen  may  not  be  incommoded  by  the  heat.  The  smoke-vent  o,  issues 
throiigli  tho  arched  top,  h,  of  the  furnace,  towards  the  front,  and  is  thence  led  back- 
waras  by  a  flue  to  the  main  chimney  of  the  factory,  d  is  an  iron  or  stone  shelf, 
inserted  before  tho  mouth  of  the  pot,  to  prevent  loss  in  shovelling  out  the  semi-liquid 
paste.    The  pot  may  bo  half  filled  Avith  the  materials. 

The  calcining  process  is  different,  according  as  the  animal  substances  are  fresh  or 
carbonised.  In  the  first  case,  the  pot  must  remain  open,  to  allow  of  diligent  stirring 
ot  Its  contents,  with  a  sUghtly  bent  flat  iron  bar  or  scoop,  and  of  introducing  more  of 
the  mixture  as  the  intumescence  subsides,  during  a  period  of  five  or  six  hours,  till  the 
nauseoiis  vapours  cease  to  rise,  till  the  flame  becomes  smaller  and  brighter,  and  tiH  a 
smell  of  ammonia  be  perceived.  At  this  time  tho  heat  should  be  increased,  the  mouth 
of  the  pot  shoiUd  be  shut,  and  opened  only  once  every  half-hour,  for  the  purpose  of 
working  the  mass  with  the  iron  paddle.  When  on  opening  tho  mouth  of  the  pot,  and 
stirnng  tho  pasty  mixture,  no  more  flame  rises,  the  process  is  finished 

If  the  animal  ingredients  are  employed  in  a  carbonised  state,  the  pot  must  be  simb 
as  soon  as  its  contents  are  brought  to  ignition  by  a  briskly-urged  fire,  and  opened  for 
a  few  seconds  only  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  during  the  action  of  stiiTing.  At  first,  a 
body  of  flame  bursts  forth  every  time  that  the  lid  is  removed;  but  by  degrees  this 
ceases,  and  the  mixture  soon  agglomerates,  and  then  softens  into  a  paste.  Thoueh  the 
fire  be  steadily  kept  up,  the  flu'me  becomes  less  and  loss  each  time  that  the  pot  is 
opened ;  and  when  it  ceases,  the  process  is  at  an  end.  The  operation,  with  a  mass  of 
60  pounds  of  charcoal  and  50  pounds  of  purified  pearlash,  lasts  about  12  hours  the 
first  time  that  the  furnace  is  kindled;  but  when  the  pot  has  been  previously  brought 
t.\hTw  .'^""'^l^fi  takes  only  7  or  8  hours.  In  a  well-appointed  factory  fhe 
fire  should  be  invariably  maintained  at  the  proper  pitch,  and  the  pots  should  be  worked 
with  relays  of  operatives. 

The  molten  mass  is  now  to  be  scooped  out  with  an  appropriate  iron  shovel,  having 

L  '""f  '°        ^"  '"^^^^  portions,  as  quickly  as  possible  ; 'but  not 

by  hrowing  it  into  water,  as  has  sometimes  been  prescribed,  for  in  this  way  a  good 
con  Li  ^^'y^J'^'Sen  IS  converted  into  ammonia.  If  it  be  heaped  up  and  kept  hot  in 
he  Broduc?  'tLTV^  the  ferrocyanide  is  also  decomposed,  with  diminution  of 
the  product.  The  crude  mass  is  to  be  then  put  into  a  pan  with  cold  water,  dissolved 
by  the  application  of  a  moderate  heat,  and  filtered  through  cloths.  Th;  charcoal 
which  remains  upon  the  filter  possesses  the  properties  of  decolouring  yrups!  vinSars 
&c  and  of  destroying  smells  m  a  pre-eminent  degree.  It  may  also  serve,  wheTSd 
with  fresh  animal-charcoal,  for  another  calcining  operation 

As  the  iron  requisite  for  the  formation  of  the  ferrocyanide  is  in  general  derived 
from  the  sides  of  the  pot,  this  is  apt  to  wear  out  into  holes,  espec  aUy  at  irunder  S 
where  the  heat  is  greatest.  In  this  event  it  may  be  taken  oift  of  the  fSnace' 
patched  up  with  iron-rust  cement,  and  reinserted  Jith  the  sound  side  undemost' 
The  erosion  of  the  pot  may  be  obviated  in  some  measure  by  mixing  Tron  borSs  or 
cinder  with  the  other  materials,  to  the  amount  of  one  or  two  hunSedths  of  the  pofash 
cyaniLtfTotSrX? f  ^-^^P-^-te  ;  it  contains  not  a  S 

7aT.f\lJf  f       '  T  °  Process  had  not  absorbed  the  proper 

dose  of  iron  to  forni  a  ferrocyanide  ;  it  contains  also  more  or  less  carbonate  of  tSSb 
^ith  phosphate,  sulphate,  hydrogenated  sulphuret,  muriate  and  sidpho^cyanide^^^^^^^^^^ 

cryjtallising  the  precipitatal  salt  t™  over  in  watof    Tho  ™InW.  „t     .   f  """^ 
hy  acute  „t  ha^ta,  and  th.  itr^Xt 

nitrato  or  aootato  ot  iron  ;  dry  tEo  who  "  by  h™,"'  °7-  " 

thoca-t-iron  t„he.  pre»nt./to  b,  ^>^^^l''^^t^:l^tZ1:^ZV^Zi::^ 
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tuents  havo  boon  fouiul  to  answer :— Ordinary  potash,  30  parts;  nitre,  10-  acetate  of 
iron,  1 6  ;  clmrcoal  or  coko,  45  to  65  ;  dried  blood,  60.    The  materials,  mixed  and  dried 
are  put  into  retorts  similar  to  those  for  coal-gas.    The  animal-matter,  however  (the 
blood),  IS  placed  in  separate  compartments  of  pipes  connected  with  the  above  retorts 
Tho  pipes  containing  the  animal-matter  should  bo  brought  to  a  red  heat  before  any 
fire  is  placed  under  the  retorts. 

In  Jig.  1637,  A  bod,  is  a  horizontal  section  of  a  furnace  constiucted  to  receive  four 
elliptical  iron  pipes.  Tho  furnace  is  arched  in  the  part  aj),  in  order  to  reverberate 
the  heat,  and  drive  it  back  on  tho  pipes  w,  w',  w",  w'".  These  pipes  are  placed  on 
the  piano  k  v,  of  tho  ellipsoid,  a  a,  represents  the  grating  or  bars  of  the  furnace  to  ba 
heated  with  coal  or  coke  ;  ii  (%.  1638),  is  the  pot  or  retort. 

This  pot  or  retort  is  placed  in  a  separate  compartment,  as  seen  in  fig.  1638,  which 
IS  a  vertical  section,  taken  through  fig.  1640  at  the  line  G,  h.  k  is  a  connecting  tube 
from  the  retort  and  the  elliptical  pipes  w. 

In  the  section,  fig.  1639,  the  shape  of  the  tube  k  will  be  better  seen  ;  also  its  cocks 
u,  and  likewise  its  connection  with  the  pipes  w.  I,  (Jig.  1638)  is  a  safety-valve ;  s,  the 

1637 


163d 


cover  of  the  pot  or  retort ;  i,  is  the  ash-pit ;  and  b,  the  door  of  the  furnace ;  x,  is  an 
open  space,  roofed  over,  or  a  kind  of  shed,  close  to  the  furnace,  and  under  it  the  pipes 
are  emptied  ;  m,  an  inclined  plane  behind  the  fire-bars. 

The  arrows  indicate  the  direction  of  the  current  of  heat.  This  current  traverses 
the  intervals  left  between  the  pipes,  and  ascends  behind  them,  passing  through  the 
aperture  j,  in  the  brickwork,  which  is  provided  -with  a  valve  or  damper,  for  closing  it, 
as  required.  The  heat  passes  through  this  aperture,  and  strikes  against  the  sides  of 
tho  pot  when  the  valve  is  open.  Another  valve,  /,  g,  must  also  be  open  to  expose  the 
pot  or  retort  to  tho  direct  action  of  the  lire.  The  smoke  escapes  by  a  lateral  passage 
into  a  chimney,  N.  i     i  •  j 

It  must  bo  remarked  that  there  is  a  direct  communication  between  the  chimney  ana 
that  compartment  of  tho  furnace  which  contains  the  pipes,  so  that  tho  heat,  refloctcd 
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from  the  part  v,  strikes  on  the  pot  or  retort  only  when  the  pipes  w",  w'",  ara 

sufficiently  heated. 

In  fig.  1639  are  represented  the  junction-tubes,  which  connect  the  four  pipes  with 
their  gas-burners,  z,  z,  and  the  cocks  in  in',  r,  r,  fig.  1640,  are  covers,  closing  the  pipes, 
and  having  holes  forraed  in  them ;  these  holes  are  shut  by  the  stoppers  e. 

\\  hetlier  the  pipes  are  placed  in  the  vertical  or  horizontal  position,  it  is  always 
proper  to  be  able  to  change  the  direction  of  the  current  of  gas  ;  this  is  easily  done  by 
f  ''"J^'ng  one  hour  (if  the  operation  is  to  last  two  hours),  the  cocks  w,  m'  {fig. 
1639),  and  opening:  those, m  ;  then  the  gas  passes  through  u',  into  the  branch  k,  and 
entering  w  passes  through  t  into  w' ,  through  cy  into  w',  and  through  2nd  g  into  w, 
and  liniJly  escapes  by  the  burner  z.  During  the  following  or  other  hour,  the  cocks 
u,?n,  must  be  closed;  the  cocks  «,  m',  being  opened,  the  current  then  goes  from  t(, 
into  K,  w,  w  ,  w',  w  ',  and  escapes  by  the  burner  z',  where  it  may  be  ignited, 

Ihe  changing  of  the  direction  of  the  current  dispenses,  to  a  certain  degree,  with  the' 
labour  requu-ed  for  stirring  with  a  spatula  the  matters  contained  in  the  pipes  •  never- 
theless. It  IS  necessary,  from  time  to  time,  to  pass  an  iron  rod  or  poker  amongst  the 
substances  contained  in  the  pipes.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  apertures  are  formed,  so 
as  to  be  easily  opened  and  closed. 

The  patentee  remarks,  that  although  this  operation  is  only  described  with  reference 
to  potash,  for  obtaining  prussiate  of  potash,  it  is  evident  that  the  same  process  is 
applicable  to  soda  ;  and  when  the,  above-mentioned  ingredients  are  employed,  soda 
Deing  substituted  for  potash,  the  result  will  be  prussiate  of  soda 

The  process  employed.in  the  manufacture  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  by  Hoffma^T 
and  Prukner,  is  as  follows  :-The  potash  must  be  free  from  sulphate,  for  each  atom  of 
sulphur  destroys  an  atom  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium.  A  very  strong  heat  is  advan- 
SSL  J  ^'T  '  '°  ^  °f  ^'-^Itpetre  is  useful,%hen  the  mass 

ZlZ.,  f  T^'  ^ii^^e^teratory  furnace  is  recommended  ;  but  the  flame  must 
rnc^  ftTLT  "'^'^^/iP^^  H'",  fea^  «f  oxidising  them.    When  the  smoky 

red  flame  ceases,  it     useful  to  throw  in  from  time  to  time  small  portions  of  uncar- 

tirit  ^^''^'^^7  flame  first  beats  upon  the  mass,  wiereby 

the  resulting  gases  prevent  oxidation  by  the  air.  The  animal-matters  should  not  be 
ZZt'^'nr""'^' brown-coloured,  provided  they  be  readil^ 
wirr  V  ooT^oT^^  animal-matters,  the  proportions  may  be  100  parts  dried 
blood  to  from  28  to  30  of  potasli  (carbonate),  and  from  2  t8  4  of  hammeS  S 

K  «  .  o  *5      *8  potash;  and  2  to  4  iron.  From 

leathVs  to  e'^S  ;^^^^^^^^  rr;^  ^^^^^^^  =^  from'homs.  9  to  10  ;  and  fZ 
leatner,  &  to  6.    The  potash  should  be  mixed  n  coarse  particles  like  tieas  vv-JMi  tliA 

cannon  Mia.    Of  the  ammnRharcoal  and  potash  equal  mita  may  bo  taten.  eicoot  irith 
blood  and  horn-oharcoal  shonld  afford  never  lesa  than  20  per  cent  of  prnssiaM  noj^,,; 
S  U  t:u'  ""^  ™^  '»  ^eldSrt'2Tand 

b£p^^?hijri»s?5f ™iS  s  r»e«i« 

BrtJner''i?toTheor?l'^?^^'°^/t^^^^*^'^^"^^  that  contrived  by 

isTported  Sant  h^ll  J''"  ^""'^f'     ^'^3'  1641,  in  which  mercury 

^rlSStS-""!"?-^^^ 

caWl'  ST cr S'tnS,-a-:?ro?  :!.Kth"in~  S 

some  rectified  naphtlia  contained  in  a  coppoT  boUle  LZu^tr^  °f 
l>ringing  the  condenser  vessel  so  nea;  tK  nace  the  tSr^      ^  TT'l^ 
vapour  requires  to  pasB  run  less  risk  of  gTting' ott^^^^^^^^^^ 

end  of  the  nozzle-tube  should  be  shut  by^crew'ing  aXLl^'^^^^^^^^^^^  ift^ 
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opening  the  cock  momentarily,  and  thrusting  in  a  hot  wire  this  t„l,« 

kept  free,  without  pormilting  any  considorablo  J    I     •  ^^"^  readily 

be  slowly  applied  it  first,  b.ft  evLtua  y "^g  d^  whi^  'Y^'^' 

potassurotted  hydrogen  continues  to  bo'^disfngagtl  '^Tir^t  a^^^^^^  ''.^"i^ 

nozzle-tube  exposed  to  the  lire  should  bo  covered  with  a  l^fl    ^  ^ 

described  under  the  article  Phosphoiius     Thp  ^LTi        FT^  retractory  lute,  as 

;i  t  =;.ar       ^  -^^t  Soi:  at^n^ti 

m»tal    lostad  of  the  construS  Z^'d  JSd  ZSl'''''  F'^'f"" 
may  be  employed :—  uewsnoea,  tile  loUomng  torn  ot  apparatni 

is^'fcbrick's^p^pTrri^^^^^^^^^^  ^rtar;  and  b 

the  bottle  and  the  back  wal i  S  the  fLno.!  ?  i  P^^''*^  '^^^^^^^  'he  bottom  of 

operation.    WheneveftirmoiL"  e  i^exn.  Ud  ^^^^^  '^"""g  tho 

c  should  be  screwed  nto  trmorh  ofT  S^^  ^"^"^l^,            ^^^^  ^ube 

purpose  in  the  side  of  the  furTace     Ti  Jt  S  ^Sdt  '  '"f "  ' 

wall  of  the  fornace  no  thicker  than  what  S  If  ?       °°            ^"'^  ^'^^^ 

reduction  is  indicated  by  the  emission  IttZ  ^^^^^  °««««?ary.    As  soon  as  the 

adapted;  this  is  shownL  a  Cge  scale  nX'°  ^  '''''''''  ^' ^'  ^'  be 
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This  IS  a  condenser,  m  two  pieces,  made  of  thin  sheet  copper :  d,  the  upper  part,  is 
a  rectangular  box,  open  at  bottom,  about  10  inches  high,  by  6  or  0  long  Zd  2  wide 

^f  iN  22hr?  '':-?''^fr  ^?'^^V°'°  ^^"'-^1  c'^ompartments.  up  to  two-tCd^ 
of  Its  height,  by  a  partition,  b,  b  m  order  to  make  the  vapours  that  issue  from  c  pursue 
a  downward  and  circuitous  path  In  each  of  its  narrow  sides,  near  the  top,  a  short 
tube  IS  soldered  at  d  and  a ;  the  former  being  fitted  air-tight  into  the  end  of  the  nozzle 
of  the  retort,  while  the  latter  is  closed  with  a  cork  traversed  by  a  stiff  iron  brobe,  e, 
which  passes  through  a  small  hole  in  the  partition  b,  b,  under  c,  and  is  employed  to 
keep  the  tube  c  clear  by  its  drill-shaped  steel  point.  In  one  of  the  broad  sides  of 
the  box  D,  near  the  top,  a  bit  of  pipe  is  soldered  on  at  c,  for  receiving  the  end  of  a 
bent  glass  tube  of  safety,  which  dips  its  other  and  lower  end  into  a  glass  containing 
naphtha,  e,  is  the  bottom  copper  box,  with  naphtha,  which  receives  pretty  closely  the 
upper  case,  d,  and  is  to  be  immersed  in  a  cistern  of  cold  water,  containing  lumps  of  ice. 

In  this  process,  carbonate  of  potash  is  obtained  by  calcination  of  the  tartar,  and  this 
carbonate  is  then  decomposed  by  the  carbon,  with  formation  of  carbonic  oxide  gas  and 
elimination  of  metallic  potassium.  For  details  of  the  process,  and  for  precautions  to 
be  observed,  see  Watts's  '  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.' 

Pure  potassium,  thus  procured,  or  by  Davy's  original  method,  by  acting  upon 
fused  potash  under  a  film  of  naphtha,  with  the  negative  wire  of  a  powerful  voltaic 
battery,  is  a  soft  metal,  which  can  be  cut,  like  wax,  with  a  knife,  and  its  newly-cut 
surface  possesses  great  brilliancy.  It  is  fluid  at  120°  F.  At  50°  it  is  malleable,  and 
has  the  lustre  of  polished  silver ;  at  32°  it  is  brittle,  with  a  crystalline  fracture ;  and 
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at  a  heat  approaching  to  redness,  it  begins  to  boil,  is  volatilised,  and  converted  into  a 
green-colouiedgas,  which  condenses  into  globules  upon  the  surface  of  a  J^^^ 
Its  specific  gravity  in  the  purest  state  is  0-865  at  60^.    When  Seated  n  tlie  air 
tokes  &e,  and  burns  very  vividly.  It  has  a  stronger  affinity  for  oxygen  than  any  o^her 
known  substance;  and  is  hence  very  difficult  to  preserve  in  the  meta  he  s^^^^^^^^  At  ^ 
high  temperature  it  reduces  almost  every  oxygenised  body.     When  thrown  upon 
,v?ter,  it  kindles,  and  moves  about  violently  upon  the  sur  ace  b.ixning  wiLh^^^^ 
flame  till  it  be  consumed;  that  is  to  say,  converted  in  o  potash.    When  thrown  ^ipon 
a  cake  of  ice,  it  Ukewise  kindles,  and  melts  a  hole  in  it.    If  a  globule  of  it  be  laicl 
upon  Vet  ti5meric-paper,it  takes  fire,  and  runs  about,  marking  its  desultory  paths 
with  red  lines.    The  flame  observed  in  these  cases  is  owing  chiefly  to  hydrogen,  lor  it 
is  at  the  expense  of  the  water  that  the  potassium  burns,  potassuretted  hydrogen  being 

^"potassium,  BKOMIBE  op.    a  compound  resembling  iodide  of  potassium, 

and  prepared  by  similar  processes.  ,    .    ,  ,  „  ^„„ 

POTASSIuni,  CHX.ORZDZ:  or.  This  salt  may  bo  obtained  from  sea-water  or 
from  kelp,  but  it  is  now  generally  prepared  by  washing  carnallite,  a  double  chloride 
of  potessium  and  magnesium,  from  which  the  latter  chloride  is  readily  removed  by 
water.  Chloride  of  potassium  occurs  among  the  Stassfurt  salts  as  a  distinct  mineral 
known  as  Sylvine.  See  Carnallite  ;  Potash  ;  Sylvine. 
POTASSIUM,  CYAUIDE  OP.  See  Cyanides. 
POTASSIUM,  HYDRATE  OP.   See  Potash. 

POTASSIUM,  IODIDE  OP.  Iodide  of  potassium  is  usually  prepared  by 
digesting  2  parts  of  iodine,  and  1  part  of  pure  iron  filings,  in  10  parts  of  water,  till 
they  have  combined  to  form  a  solution  of  a  pale  green  colour,  which  is  a  solution  ot 
the  iodide  of  iron.  This  solution  is  decomposed  with  exactly  the  requisite  quantity  ot 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  iodide  of  potassium  is  held  in  solution,  the  iron  salt  being 
precipitated.    The  iodide  is  then  crystallised  out. 

A  more  recent  process  consists  in  digesting  1  part  of  amorphous  phosphorus  in  40 
parts  of  warm  water,  and  adding  20  of  dry  iodine.  To  the  solution,  carbonate  of 
baryta  is  first  added,  and  then  baryta-water  ;  the  phosphate  of  baryta  is  filtered  off, 
and  the  solution  of  iodide  of  barium  treated  with  sulphate  of  potash,  when  iodide  of 
potassium  and  sulphate  of  baryta  are  obtained. 

Iodide  of  potassium  is  much  used  in  photography  to  obtain  the  iodide  of  silver ;  and 
for  this  purpose  its  purity  is  of  great  importance.  The  iodide  of  potassium  of  commerce 
frequently  contains  carbonate  of  potash,  caustic  potash,  and  the  bromide  and  chloride 
of  potassium. 

POTASSIUM,  OXIBE  OF.    See  PoTASH. 

POTATO.   {Po7ninc  de  terrc, 'Fr. ;  Kartoffel>  Gev.)  The  well-known  tuber  (under- 
ground stem)  of  the  Solamtm  tuberosum. 

Many  methods  have  at  different  times  been  tried  for  preserving  potatoes  in  an  un- 
changeable state  and  always  ready  to  be  dressed  into  a  wholesome  and  nutritious  dish, 
but  none  with  such  success  as  the  plan  of  Mr.  Downes  Edwards,  for  which  he  obtained 
a  patent  in  August  1840.  The  pot;itoes,  being  first  clean-washed,  are  boiled  in  water 
or  steamed,  till  their  skins  begin  to  crack,  then  peeled,  freed  from  their  specks  and 
eyes,  and  placed  in  an  irou  cylinder,  tinned  inside,  and  perforated  with  many  holes 
one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  potatoes  are  forced  through  these  by  the 
pressure  of  a  piston.  Tlie  pulp  is  finally  dried  on  well-tinned  plates  of  copper, 
moderately  heated  by  steam,  into  a  granular  meal.  When  this  is  mixed  into  a  pulp 
with  hot  water,  and  seasoned  with  milk,  &c.,  it  forms  a  very  agreeable  food,  like 
fresh  mashed  potatoes.    See  Staech. 

POTATO-STARCK.   English  Arrowroot.    See  Starch. 
POTATO-SUGAR.    See  Sugar. 

POTSTOXE,  or  Lapis  ollaris  {Tojifstein,  Ger.),  is  an  impure  variety  of  steatite  used 
in  Germany  for  ornamental  purposes.    See  Talc. 

POT  METAIi.   A  metal  composed  of  lead  and  copper,  used  for  making  pots. 

POTTER'S  ORE.   Picked  lumps  of.the  sulphide  of  lead  (galena).    See  Lead. 

POTTERY  and  PORCEXrAIXT ;  Earthenware,  Stoneware.  (Engl,  and  Er. ; 
Steingut,  Porcellan,  Ger.)  The  French  call  the  potter's  art  ccramiq^ue,  from  the  Greek 
noun  Kepafios,  an  earthen  pot,  or  burned  clay.  In  reference  to  chemical  constitution, 
there  are  only  two  genera  of  ceramic  ware.  The  first  consists  of  a  fusible  earthy 
mixture,  along  with  an  infusible,  which,  when  combined,  are  susceptible  of  becoming 
aemi-vitrificd  and  translucent  in  the  kiln.  This  constitutes  ttwQ  porcelain  or  china- 
ware;  which  is  also  called  hard  and  ge7iuine,  or  tender  and  spzcrious,  according  to  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  fusible  ingredients.  Tlio  tender  or  soft  porcelain  is  an 
earthy  body,  which  is  covered  with  and  penetrated  by  a  transparent  glaze.  The  second 
kind  consists  of  an  infusible  mixture  of  earths,  which  is  refractory  in  the  kiln  and 
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Desert-and  tho  glazed  coffins  from  t^oseTsyril  ciflf 

Mr.  Konnott  Loftus,  prove,  contrary  o    ufZ  yed^ieas  t hat  H,       vT''''"^  '^^ 
to  make  a  compact  earthenware  with  rnW^r^i.     'r       ''''^  attempts 
Arabians  in  Spafn  about  the  nS  llry  ?^  but  iJ  if  S.?' H  Th""^""'"^  ''''^ 
into  Majorca,  in  which  inland  ti  oT^r^ 

Ch.na  ware  into  England.    Tlfe  D^^tch.  how^^i  in  I'  sCppear  to  ha^^^^^^^ 

s^Lri:SB.trmXta:-s^ 

that  a  porcelain  of  soft  paste  was  made  at  Sence  as  eariy  a^lls^^  mnl^  ^"""^ 
working  in  the  laboratory  of  Tschirnhaus,  an  alche^t^S  L  n  and'  it  is  sStS 
some  crucibles  prepared  by  him  assumed  the  character  of  Chinese  porce  ain  BSttchS 
made  first  a  red  ware,  but  eventually,  by  employing  white  clay  (E£  whicWere 
found  near  Schneeberg  in  the  Erzgebirge,  he  made  a  true  porcelain  at  Meissen 
Eventually  the  manufacture  spread  to  Dresden,  Munich,  and  other  places  and  X 
celebrated  8evres  Pottery  was  esfcxblished.  ^  ' 

hJ^Sl&''''^TT^";'''  '''^P?'"'  ^°  ^"^"^  experimentally  manufactured  atFulham 
by  Dwigh  ,  as  far  back  as  1671 ;  but  it  was  not  produced  in  quantity  until  about  173^' 
when  works  were  estab hshed  at  Bow,  and  these  were  soon  aftenvards  followed  by  the 
factories^of  Chelsea,  Derby,  and  Worcester.  Porcelain  with  hard  paste,  however  was  not 
produced  in  this  country  until  Cookworthy's  celebrated  discovery  of  the  CornishThiSa-. 
K^r:?^^^^^^  -^"^^  0^  the  porcelain  works 

Dr^^hJwTr"  Tff  °^^°^\^'^ft"i-e'i  m  Staffordshire  as  early  as,  if  not  earlier,  than  1500.- 
iwl^rr-^  ""^''^  "^i'^y  that  during  many  centuries  con- 

siderable quantities  of  common  culinary  articles  were  manufactmred  of  red,  brown,  and 
mottled  pottery.'— Zfzstory  of  Staffordshire  Potteries. 

^  It  was  in  1670  that  a  work  for  making  earthenware  of  a  coarse  description,  coated 
with  a  common  lead-glaze  (butter  pots),  was  formed  at  Burslem,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  germ  of  the  vast  potteries  now  established  in  Staffordshire  The 
manufacture  was  improved  about  the  year  1690,  by  two  Germans,  the  brothers  Elers  ' 
Tvho  were  compelled  to  leave  the  Potteries  in  1710,  and  it  is  said  they  settled  in  Chel- 
sea    Ihe  introduction  of  the  use  of  salt  for  glazing  took  place  in  1690  at  Palmer's 
pottery  at  Bagnall.    It  is  to  the  late  Josiah  Wedgwood  that  this  country  and  the 
world  at  largo  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  great  modern  advancement  of  the  ceramic 
art.     It  was  he  who  first  erected  magnificent  factories,  where  every  resource  of 
mechanical  and  chemical  science  was  made  to  co-operate  with  the  arts  of  painting 
sculpture,  and  statuary,  in  perfecting  this  valuable  department  of  the  industry  of 
nations.  So  sound  were  his  principles,  so  judicious  his  plans  of  procedure,  and  so  ably 
have  they  been_  prosecuted  by  his  successors  in  Stuffordshire,  and  especially  by  the 
late  Herbert  Minton,  that  a  population  of  upwards  of  100,000  operatives  now  derives 
a  comfortable  subsistence  within  a  district  formerly  bleak  and  barren,  of  8  miles  long 
by  6  broad,  which  contains  250  kilns,  and  is  significantly  called  '  The  Potteries.' 

Of  the  Matebials  of  Potteey,  and  their  Pkepahatiox. 
Clai/. — The  best  clay  from  which  the  Staffordshire  ware  is  made  comes  from  Poole 
in  Dorsetshire,  and  a  second  quality  from  near  Newton  in  Devonshire  ;  but  both  are 
well  adapted  for  working,  being  refractory  in  the  fire,  and  becoming  very  white 
when  burnt.  The  clay  is  cleaned  as  much  as  possible  by  liand  and  freed  from  loosely 
adhering  stones  at  the  pits  where  it  is  dug.  For  the  manufacture  of  porcelain, 
and  of  the  finer  kinds  of  earthenware,  the  china-clay  is  used.    (See  Clay.)  Iq 
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t,o  factory  the  clay  is  cut  to  pieces,  and  then  ^ne^^^^^^^^^  rffi'^'-S 
S  gines  fnstoad  of  being  broken  ^^rtal  an  reprocess  caUccl  hlmging.  The 
Vhand-paddles,  iu  a  square  pt  or      P^'^^"^^^^  Ind  4  feet  high,  or  into 

clay  is  now  thrown  into  a  cast-iron  cyhnder,  inclies jna  revolves, 
a  cLe  2  feet  wide  at  top  and  6  feet  deeP.  in  -^^^^^^^^^  Tarranid,  that  their  flat  sides 
bearing  knives  as  radu  to  the  shaft  ^ .^he  kmves  .ue  so  ^       ^     ^^^^^^^  ly 
lie  in  tlie  plane  of  a  spiral  line  ;  so  ^1^^^  ^y  the  revom^^  ^^^^^^^^^ 
cut  through  everything  in  their  way,  ^,3^        ,crew.    Another  set  of 

blinder  or  cone  obliquely  downwards,  on  l^ie  prme  pie  of  a  .cre^^^^^  ^^^^ 
knives  stands  out  motionless,  at  r  gl^t  angles  f^^^^^^  ^  ^bo 

and  projects  -fjy  ^^dvin"  S^^^^^^^  «f  slicing  implements,  the 

lineof  motion  of  he  Wv^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^.^  .^^  ^^^^..^^  ^1,,         .nto  smal 

,  and  the  othei  passive,  opei  comminuted 


one  active 


snapeci,  ueiu^  ^v^^"-  — -  -  .  -  o^okes  one  below  another,  ot  wnicn  luo  vexti^cv. 

in  the  axis  of  this  vat,  f  f ^^^^^^^  the  moveable  arms  the  appear- 

set  on  each  side  is  connected  by  "P"f  ^^^^^^f  is^.e^olving  with  the  shaft.  This 
ance  of  two  or  four  opposite  ^^^-^fj^       f^:^^^^^^^^^  amidst  the  water  and 

wooden  framework,  or  large  ^^^^^}9J^^l^  i^f  Sch  the  stony  and  coarse  sandy 
clay  lumps,  so  as  to  beat  them  into  ^.fi^'^?  P*^?' the  pap  has  acquired  a 
particles%eparate  ^^^^  ^^t^^^^^^ 

^ream-consistenced  uniformity,  PV         J,t  in  continual  agitation  backwards 

sieves,  of  different  degrees  of  finen  ss^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^.^  completely 

4L;:.-^«"SSSrfce^$^^^^^^^^  ^al.  fo,n..U„..,  see 

""S,  which  iB  .  flinty  substanc.  found  in  the  Monntain  Limestone,  i.  al.o  em- 
ployed.  Tliis  is  cakined  and  ground.   See  OmnT.  _ 

steatite,  or  Soap-stone,  is  occasionally  employed.    See  Steatite. 
Srry\T^ret^^^^^^^^^ 

Clav  alone  Snnot  form  a  proper  material  for  pottery,  on  account  of  its  great  con- 
tractmty  by  hSHnd  the  consequent  cracking  and  splitting  in  the  kiln  of  the  vessels 
mtde  of  if  for  which  reason  a  siliceous  substance  mcapab  e  of  contraction  must 
Tter  into  the  body  of  pottery.    For  this  purpose,  ground  flint,  called  Aint-poyder 
bv  the  potters  is  SiverLlly  preferred.    The  nodules  of  flint  extracted  from  the  chalk 
S-ltiofare  wasLd,  heated  red-hot  iu  a  kiln,  like  that  for  burning  lime,  and  thrown 
in  Sis  stote  inio  water,  by  which  treatment  they  lose  their  translucency,  and  become 
exceedingly  brittle.    TheJ  are  then  reduced  to  a  coarse  powder  in  a  stamping-mill  or 
TcruS  mill.    The  pieces  of  flint  are  laid  on  a  strong  grating,  and  pass  through 
ks  meshes  whenever  th?y  are  reduced  by  the  stamps  to  a  certain  sta  e  of  commmnt.on 
?hi?granular  matter  is  now  transferred  to  the  proper  flint-mill,  which  consists  of  a 
stroiJ  cyUudrical  wooden  tub,  bottomed  with  flat  pieces  of  massive  chert,  or  horn- 
stone  over  which  are  laid  large  flat  blocks  of  similar  chert,  that  are  moved  round 
over  Ihe  othei  by  strong  iron  or  wooden  arms  projecting  from  an  upright  shaft  n^de 
to  revolve  in  the  axis  of  the  mill-tub.    Sometimes  the  active  blocks  are  fixed  to  these 
cross  a  ms,  and  thus  carried  round  over  the  passive  blocks  at  the  bo  torn.    Into  tin 
cylindrical  vessel  a  small  stream  of  water  constantly  trickles,  which  facilitates  tl  a 
Snding  motion  and  action  of  the  stones,  and  works  the  flint-powder  and  water  into 
a  sBecies  of  pap.    Near  the  surface  of  the  water  there  is  a  plug-hole  in  the  side  of  the 
tub  bv  which  the  creamy-looking  flint-liquor  is  run  off  from  time  to  time  to  be  passed 
thrmiEh  lawn  or  silk  sifeves.  similar  to  those  used  for  the  clay-liquor ;  while  the  par- 
tides  that  remain  on  the  sieves  are  retilrned  "into  the  miU.    This  pap  is  a  so  reduced  to 
a  standard  density  by  dilution  with  water ;  whence  the  weight  of  dry  siliceous  earth 
present  may  be  deduced  from  the  measure  of  the  liquor.  . 

The  standard  clay-  and  flint-liquors  are  now  mixed  together,  in  such  proportion  by 
measure  that  the  flint-powder  may  bear  to  the  dry  clay  the  ratio  of  one  to  five,  or 
occasion'ally  one  to  six,  according  to  the  richness  or  plasticity  of  the  clay ;  and  the 
liquors  are  intimately  incorporated  in  a  revolving  churn,  similar  to  that  employed  for 
making  the  clay-pap.  This  mixture  is  next  freed  from  its  excess  of  water  by  evapo- 
ration in  oblong  Btone  troughs,  called  slip-kilns,  bottomed  with  fire-tiles,  under  which 
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a  funiace-fluo  runs,    Tho  breadtli  nf  fi,;,,  „ 

its  length  from  20  to  50   anTft^dopt   LTrr;?'-  ''T''  ''''''  '^''^^  2  to  6  feof 
By  tho  dissipation  of  tho  water  Td  oZ2?  \  ^  inches,  or  more.  '''^ • 

mass  is  obtaifl;  which.  hT.lZtZ^'^^^^^^^^^^ 

Ihese  are  p.  od  in  heaps,  and  itft  in  a  d  mp  ceTkr  '"i         '"'^''^'^1  '"'S^ 

several  months,  in  largo  manufactories    TP//^"'^Vor  f  considerable  time ;  tlmt  k 
nioted  by  a  kind  of  fermentat  v^  a^^^^^^^^  du^  iSn'^?^^  '"^''^  disintegra  ion  U' 
water  and  the  clay  ;  for  it  becomes  black  a^dTSnf  r^^^We-^tter 
and  sihceous  particles  get  disintegrated  ato  bn 

the  ware  made  with  old  paste  is  found  t^e  morw        '  ^"'''i »  that 

60  apt  to  crack  or  to  get  disfigured  n  hn  W       '^ornogeneous,  finer  grained,  and  nof 

But  this  chemicalimn^^Sn  m°st  be  Sdef-r  T'^'  ^^'^  new;x  pas^ 

^vluch  is^^called  the  potter's  slap^l^Twelta  lion??'- '  Ltof 
the  hands,  and,  with  a  twist  oi"  both  at  S  t  foVjnl  ""^^s  of  cky  in 

a  ^nre.    These  are  again  slapped  toSthe^w  frf^      i''^"  cutting  it  S 

that  in  which  they  adhered  bSe  tLrSstd'dow  "  '^f ''^'^^  ^^"^ 
once  more  torn  or  cut  asunder  at  right  angles  ^Jifn  J      T  ^  ^'^^  '"^ss  is 

repeatedly  for  20  or  30  times,  which  en£?k  To  .l  ^f!^  ^"^^  ^o^^ed 

dilFerent  parts,  that  if  the  mas  had  been  at  first  h.l7>  f  V"  the 
would  now  be  of  a  uniform  grey  colour    A  ^^^^  ^^ite  clay,  it 

establishments  by  a  slicing  machine  Hke  that  T^^^f  '''.i?  ^''f'''''^  '"^^  l£ge 
as  they  come  from  the  pit.  '  '''''^       ^'^ttmg  down  the  cky  lumps 

T'^  to  revolv.  from 

rotation.    The  pieces  of  clay  subjected  toll  e  ac  n  "^^^^^^   ^l'"'^^  'Ji^^'^tion  of 

of  fixed  ones)  are  minced  to  smaU  morsek  (^^^h  the  reaction 

:ke  pressure  into  an  opening  of  The  bottom  of  Z  r1  ^'^^'^^^^^  'he  screw- 
honzontal  pipe  about  6  inches^quare  proceeds     rll  7  °"  ^^i^h  a 

this  outlet,  and  is  then  cut  into  lengTs  of  about  iTti"  "^'^.V"  ^^^^^^g^^ 
or  prisms  are  thrown  back  into  the  cyl  nder  and  sublS'f  '^""^ 
again  and  again,  till  the  lumps  have  thL  particlL  xSJp.ttli  operation 
process  may  advantageously  precede  theh-  !  perfectly  blended  together.  This 

In  France  the  eartheLareSh  is  not  worMin  ?f '  ^  ^^°^P 

beat  with  wooden  maUets,  a  practice  com  ^  ?  ^  "^^^^^^  '^"^  after  being 
clean  floor,  and  a  workman  is  set  tHrSHrn  ^^^^  ^^'^  «°  ^ 

time,  walking  in  a  spiral  direct  on  from  XVl     }  ^''^  for  a  considerable 

the  circumference  to  the  cenS  In  Sweden  and  aln°  P''^^^'^^^^^^-^'^--  and  from 
Chinese  paintings  which  represent  thS  manner  of  Lv  ^'""^  ^J^^  ^^'^"^  the 
trodden  to  a  uniform  mass  by  oxen  ItT.  «fLf  T  porcelain  ,  the  clay  is 
baker's  dough,  by  folding  back  the  cake  upon  itsdf TJl  t  '°  r    ^''^'  ^^^^"^ 

Although  we  have  abundant  eXnce  SSnftoifs  out  alternately. 

xm  oasis  ot  the  Jinglish  earthenware  is  a  clav  bmiiD-lif^  \;.^r^  ^  l- 

Devonshire,  which  lies  at  the  depth  of  from  25  toTfi  w  i      ^rom  Dorsetshire  and 
composed  of  about  24  parts  of  Sina  anTrs  o^sfucl  wiHro^'^  '^f"'^'-. 
small  proportions.    This  clay  is  very  Sraetot  in  hilf  W 
joined  to  its  whiteness  when  b^^ned,  JLSrTrpJculhrW.l         /  ^'"^'''^ 
also  the  basis  of  all  the  yellow  biscuit-ware  cS^^^^^^^  for  pottery.    It  is 

what  is  called  the  printi/a  body    Tsll^Zl  fhl  z  and  in  general  of 

invention,  and  of  th^e  tonde^r  (soft)  porcekin  ^^^'^^trified  ware  of  Wedgwood's 

The  constituents  of  earthenware  are,  Dorsetshire  nlav  the  r.r.^A      e     i  •  , 
flints,  and  of  the  decomposed  granite  killed  r<^lnf<=h  c^^^^  ^u^^^"" 
varied  by  the  different  manufactm-ers     T irf.i^     •  Proportions  are 

in  one  of'ihe  principal  esSblis^mtt;^^^  sl^ffoSsS 

For  cream  colour  ware,  Silex  or  ground  flints      .  on 

Clav                                    •       .       .  parts. 

.    ,   100  „ 

Cornish  stone  .       .  o 

  2  „ 

Composition  of  the  Paste  for  receiving  the  Printing  Body  under  the  Glaze. 
suSL^lnf  P^°Po^tions  of  the  flint  and  the  felspar  must  be  increased.  Tho 

S  fl  VI      mixed  separately  with  water  into  the  consistence  of  a  thick  cre^m 
Hiinn  nr'^  ''  ^i""  ^'"ts  32  ounces,  and  for  the  Cornish  stone  28.  The 

or  nn;tY  ''  •'^^''^  l^'^^r^  ""''ture  of  flint  and  felspar,  when  a  finer  pottery 
or  porcelain  is  required.    That  clay-creara  weighs  24  ounces  per  pint.    These  24 
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ounces  in  .eight  are  reduced  to  one-tMrd  of  tl.^^^^^^^^^^^ 
of  dry  porcekin-clay  weighs  17  ounces,  and  in      ^ist  pa^^y  sm^^  J^^  ^ 

The  dry  flint-powde'r  weighs  14^  ounces  per        ^  ^^"^^therare  added, 
ieighs  32  ounces.   To  40  measures  of  Teignmouth  clay-cream  tneie 

13  measures  of  flint-liquor. 

12  „  porcelain  clay  ditto. 

1       "       „  Cornish  stone  ditto. 

The  whole  are  well  mixed  by  pr^er  agitation,  ^ali  «iri^^^^^^^  ^ehf  S'junkf  tI 
iiln.  and  then  subjected  to  the  maehin- JjJ  ^^^^^rLs  "^anS  sSp  ib^^^^  receiving 
above  paste,  when  taked.  is  very  whi  e  ^^rd  ^^^^^^^^  the  silica  is  mixed  with 

nil  sorts  of  impressions  from  the  P-^ff  .f'^f  \'7o„„aet  ware,  and  the  impression 
the  clay  in  the  above  proportions   it  ^;;^,;„ieating  to  either  any 

an  agreeable^hiteness  and 

^wVrtTo^ P=a  to  a  consideration  of  the  — J^lKS; 
pared,  is  submitted  to  the  potter,  who  employs  at  the  present  aay  a 
description  as  that  used  in  the  days  of  M^ses. 

Throwing  is  performed  upon  a  tool  called  the  rj^*  ^j,ieh  is  fixed, 

upright  iron  shaft,  about  the  height  of  a  common  ^alje,  on  die  top  ot  wnicn^^^ 

ii  centre  a  horizontal  f^^^or^-^-^^^          l^T^i      Z  Taft  S  poirte^ 

Ide,  as  in  the  turner's  lathe,  and  then  it  is  driven  by  a  treadle  and  crank  ,  or  when 
of  larger  dimensions,  it  is  turned  by  the  arms  of  a  labourer. 


1643 


Fu,  1643  is  the  profile  of  the  ordinary  potter's  lathe,  for  blocking-out  round 
war^  c  is  the  table  or  tray ;  a  is  the  head  of  the  lathe  with  its  homontal  disc;  «,  6. 
i^  the  upright  shaft  of  the  head ;  d,  pulleys  with  several  grooves  of  different  diameters 
feed  upon  the  shaft,  for  receiving  the  driving-cord  or  band ;  is  a  bench  upon  which 
d^e  workman  sits  astride;  e,  the  treadle  foot-board ;_  I  is  a  ledge-board  for  catching 
the  shavings  of  clay  which  fly  off  from  the  lathe  ;  A  is  an  instrument,  with  a  shde-nut 
i  for  measuring  the  objects  in  the  blocking-out;  c  is  the  fly-whee  ,  wirti  its  winch- 
handle,  r,  turned  by  an  assistant ;  the  sole-frame  is  secured  in  its  place  by  the  heavy 
stone  p  ;  Vis  the  oblong  guide-pulley,  having  also  several  grooves  for  converting  the 
verdcal  movement  of  the  fly-wheel  into  the  horizontal  movement  of  the  head  of  tha 

^^i\a  one  of  the  intermediate  forms  given  by  the  potter  to  the  ball  of  clay,  as  it  re- 
volves upon  the  head  of  the  lathe.  ,    ,  ^  .        J  i.     •  i.- 

In  larae  potteries,  the  whole  of  the  lathes,  both  for  throwing  and  tiu-ning,  are  put  in 
motion  bv  a  stcam-ongine.  The  vertical  spindle  of  the  lathe  has  a  bevel  wheel  on  it, 
which  works  in  another  bevel-toothed  wheel  fixed  to  a  horizontal  shaft.  This  shaft  is 
t)rovided  with  a  long  conical  wooden  drum,  from  which  a  strap  ascends  to  a  similar 
conical  drum  on  the  main  lying  shaft.  The  apex  of  the  one  cone  corresponds  to  the 
base  of  the  other,  which  allows  the  strap  to  retain  the  same  degree  of  tension,  while 
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it  is  made  to  traverse  horizontally,  in  order  to  vary  the  sneed  nf  tTin  lofi,„  t  i 
When  the  belt  is  at  the  base  o'f  the  driving-eoYeJt  Ij^t"^^^^^^^^^^ 
driven  one  so  as  to  give  a  maximum  velocity  to  tlie  lathe,  and  vice  vcrsd  " 
During  the  throwing  of  any  article,  a  separate  mechanism  is  conducted  bv  a  W 
winch  makos  the  strap  move  parallel  to  itself  along  these  conical  drums  a  d  ^.li  i^' 
regulates  the  speed  of  the  lathe.    When  the  strap  runs  at  the  ni  ddle  Jtho  ^ol.e 
veloc.  y  of  each  shaft  is  equal.    By  this  elegant  contrivance  of  parallel  conL  r«^f 
die  velocity  rises  gradually  to  its  maximum,  and  returns  to  iL  minimum  or  S 
motion  when  the  workman  is  about  to  finish  the  article  throM-n.    The  LaJ  is  C 
transferred  to  a  pair  of  oose  pulleys,  and  the  lathe  stops.    The  vessel  is  now  cut  iff 
IvrdeSb"?  '  ^"<^^''--^  °"     power-lathe,  and  polS:^ 

The  same  degree  of  dryness  which  admits  of  the  clay  being  turned  on  the  lathe  -ihn 
suits  for  fixing  on  the  handles  and  other  appendages  to  the^essels.  The  part  to  bo 
at  ached  being  previously  prepared,  are  joined  to  the  circular  work  by  meats  of  a 
thin  paste,  which  the  workmen  call  slip,  and  the  seams  are  then  smoothed  off  Stlt 
a  wet  sponge.  They  are  now  taken  to  a  stove-room  heated  to  80°  or  90°  F  and 
fitted  up  with  a  great  many  shelves.  When  thoy  are  fully  dried,  they  are  smoothed 
oyer  with  a  small  bundle  of  hemp,  if  the  articles  be  fine,  and  are  thei  ready  for 
Jciln,  which  IS  to  convert  the  tender  clay  into  the  hard  biscuit. 

At  a  certain  stage  of  the  drying,  called  the  ffreen  state,  the  ware  possesses  a  greater 
tenacity  than  at  any  other,  till  it  is  baked.  It  is  then  taken  to  another  lathe,  called 
the  turning  lathe,  whore  it  is  attached  by  a  Httle  moisture  to  the  vertical  face  of  a 
wooden  chuck,  and  turned  nicely  into  its  proper  shape  with  a  very  sharp  tool  which 
also  smooths  it.  After  this  it  is  slightly  burnished  with  a  smooth  steel  surface 
A  great  variety  of  pottery  wares,  however,  cannot  be  fashioned  on  the  lathe,  as  they 
arc  not  of  a  circular  form.  These  are  made  by  two  different  matters,  the  one  called 
press-work,  and  the  other  castingi.  The  press-work  is  done  in  moulds  made  of  Paris 
plaster,  the  one  half  of  the  pattern  being  formed  in  the  one  side  of  the  mould,  and  the 
other  half  in  the  other  side :  these  moulding-pieces  fit  accurately  together.  All  vessels 
of  an  oval  form,  and  such  as  have  flat  sides,  are  made  in  this  way.  Handles  of  tea- 
pots, and  fluted  solid  rods  of  various  shapes,  are  formed  by  pressure  also ;  viz.  by 
squeezing  the  dough  contained  in  a  pump-barrel  through  different-shaped  orifices  at  its 
bottom,  by  working  a  screw  applied  to  the  piston-rod.  The  worm-shaped  dough,  as  it 
issues,  is  cut  to  proper  lengths,  and  bent  into  tlie  desired  form.  Tubes  may  be  also 
made  on  the  same  pressure  principle,  only  a  tubular  opening  must  be  provided  in  the 
bottom-plate  of  the  clay-forcing  pump.  The  temperature  of  the  various  rooms  in  a 
pottery  is  as  follows  : — 

Plate-makers'  hothouse   108°  Fahr. 

Dish-makers'  hothouse   106  „ 

Printers'  shop   90  „ 

Throwers'  hothouse   98  „ 

The  branches  against  which  the  temperature  of  the  hothouse  is  placed  require  that 
heat  for  drying  their  work  and  getting  it  off  their  moulds.  The  outer  shops  in  which 
they  work  may  be  from  five  to  ten  degrees  less. 

The  other  method  of  fashioning  earthenware  articles  is  called  casting,  and  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  elegant  for  such  as  have  an  irregular  shape.  This  operation  consists  in  pour- 
ing the  clay,  in  the  state  of  pap  or  slip,  into  plaster-moulds,  which  are  kept  in  a 
desiccated  state.  These  moulds,  as  well  as  the  pressure  ones,  are  made  in  halves,  which 
nicely  correspond  together.  The  slip  is  poured  in  till  the  cavity  is  quite  full,  and  is 
left  in  the  mould  for  a  certain  time,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  intended  thickness  of 
the  vessel.  The  absorbent  power  of  the  plaster  soon  abstracts  the  water,  and  makes  the 
coat  of  clay  in  contact  with  it  quite  doughy  and  stiff,  so  that  the  part  still  liqxud  being 
poured  out,  a  hollow  shape  remains,  which  when  removed  from  the  mould  constitutes 
the  half  of  the  vessel,  bearing  externally  the  exact  impress  of  the  mould.  The  thickness 
of  the  clay  varies  with  the  time  that  the  paste  has  stood  upon  the  plaster.  These 
cast  articles  are  dried  to  the  green  state,  like  the  preceding,  and  then  joined  accurately 
with  slip.  Imitations  of  flowers  and  foliage  are  elegantly  executed  in  this  way.  This 
operation,  which  is  called  furnishing,  requires  very  delicate  and  dexterous  manipula- 
tion. 

The  saggers  for  the  unglazed  coloured  ware  should  bo  covered  inside  with  a 
glaze  composed  of  12  parts  of  common  salt  and  30  of  potash,  or  6  parts  of  potash  and 
14  of  salt ;  which  may  be  mixed  with  a  little  of  the  common  enamel  for  the  glazed 
pottery  saggers.  The  bottom  of  each  sagger  has  some  bits  of  flints  sprinkled  upon  it, 
which  become  so  adherent  after  the  first  firing  as  to  form  a  multitude  of  little  promi- 
nences for  setting  the  ware  upon,  when  this  does  not  consist  of  plates.   It  is  .the  duty 
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of  the  workmen  belonging  to  the  glaze-kiln  to  make  the  saggers  during  the  intervals 
of  their  work ;  or  if  there  he  a  relay  of  hands,  the  man  who  is  not  firing  makes  the 

When  the  ware  is  sufficiently  dry,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to  fill  a  kiln,  the  next 
process  is  placing  the  various  articles  in  the  baked  fire-clay  vessels,  which  may  be  either 
of  a  cylindrical  or  oval  shape  ;  c&llei  gazettes,  Fr. ;  Kapseln,  Ger.  These  are  from  6 
to  8  inches  deep,  and  from  12  to  18  inches  in  diameter.  When  packed  full  of  the  dry 
ware,  they  are  piled  over  each  other  in  the  kiln.  The  bottom  of  the  upper  sagger  fornis 
the  lid  of  its  fellow  below ;  and  the  junction  of  the  two  is  luted  with  a  ring  of  soft 
clay  applied  between  them.  These  dishes  protect  the  ware  from  being  suddenly  and 
unequally  heated,  and  from  being  soiled  by  the  smoke  and  vapours  of  the  fuel.  Each 
pile  of  saggers  is  called  a  buiiff. 

Plan  of  an  English  Pottery. 

A  pottery  should  be  placed  by  the  side  of  a  canal  or  navigable  river,  because  the 
articles  manufactured  do  not  well  bear  land-carriage. 

A  Staffordshire  pottery  is  usually  built  as  a  quadrangle,  each  side  being  about  100 
feet  long,  the  walls  10  feet  high,  and  the  ridge  of  the  roof  5  feet  more.  The  base  of 
the  edifice  consists  of  abed  of  bricks,  18  inches  high  and  16  inches  thick;  upon 
which  a  mud  wall  in  a  wooden  frame,  called  fise,  is  raised.  Cellars  are  formed  in 
front  of  the  buildings,  as  depots  for  the  pastes  prepared  in  the  establishment.  The  wall 
of  the  yard  or  court  is  9  feet  high  and  18  inches  thick. 

k,fig.  1644,  is  the  entrance  door;  b,  the  porter's  lodge;  c,  a  particular  warehouse  ; 
D,  workshop  of  the  plaster-moulder ;  e,  the  clay  depot ;  f,  f,  large  gates,  6  feet  8 
inches  high ;  g,  the  winter  evaporation-stove ;  H,  the  shop  for  sifting  the  paste- 
liquors  ;  I,  sheds  for  the  paste-liquor  tubs ;  j,  paste-liquor  pits ;  k,  workshop  for  the 
moulder  of  hollow  ware ;  l,  ditto  of  the  dish  or  plate  moulder ;  m,  the  plate  drying- 

1644 


stove   N,  workshop  of  the  biscuit-printers ;  o,  ditto  of  the  biscuit,  with  o',  a  long 
window  ;  p,  passage  leading  to  the  paste-liquor  pits  ;  Q,  biscuit  warehouse  ;  r,  place 
where  the  biscuit  is  cleaned  as  it  comes  out  of  the  biscxiit-kilns,  s,  s;  t,  t,  enamel-  or 
Vol.111.  B  R 
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glazG-kilns ;  v,  long  passage ;  v,  space  left  for  supplemontary  workshops  •  x  hmou 
appointed  as  a  dep6t  for  the  sagger  fire-clay,  as  also  for  making  the  saffeers  •'  z 
workshop  for  applying  the  glaze-liqnor  to  the  biscuits ;  a,  apartment  for  cleaning  ihl 
glazed  ware  ;  6  pumps  ;  c,  basin  ;  d,  muffles;  e,  warehouse  for  the  finished  stone 
ware;  /.  that  of  the  glazed  goods;  ff,  g,  another  warehouse  ;  h,  a  large  space  for  th« 
smiths  forge,  carpenter's  shop,  packing  room,  depot  of  clays,  saggers  &c  Th« 
packing  and  loading  of  the  goods  are  performed  in  front  of  the  warehouse,  which  has 
two  outlets  in  order  to  facilitate  the  work;  i,  a  passage  to  the  court  or  yard  -  I  a 
space  for  the  wooden  sheds  for  keeping  hay,  clay,  and  other  miscellaneous  article's  • 
"^f°°,°lT,  P^'^^'n^  ^'^'^^^^  into  the  saggers;  m',  a  long  window;  »,  workshop 
witli  lathes  and  fly-wheels ;  o,  drying-room ;  p,  room  for  mounting  or  furnishing 
the  pieces ;  q,  repamng  room ;  r,  drying  room  of  the  goods  roughly  turned  ;  s  rough 
turning  or  blocking-out  room ;  t,  room  for  beating  the  paste  or  dough  ;  u,  countin*. 
house.  •= 

Pottery  Kiln  of  Staffordshire. 

Figs.  1645,  1646,  1647,  1648,  1649,  represent  the  kiln  for  baking  the  biscuit  and 
also  for  running  the  glaze,  in  the  English  potteries. 

a,  a,  figs.  1645,  1646,  1647,  are  the  furnaces  which  heat  the  kiln;  of  which  b  i-i 
fig.  1645,  are  the  upper  mouths,  and  b'  the  lower;  the  former  being  closed  more'  or 
less  by  the  fire-tile  z,  shown  in  fig.  1649. 

/is  one  fireplace ;  for  the  manner  of  distributing  the  fuel  in  it,  see  fig.  1649, 
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9f  fys-  1645,  1649,  are  the  horizontal  and  vertical  flues  and  chimneys  for  con- 
ducting the  flame  and  smoke.  I  is  the  laboratory,  or  body  of  the  lain ;  haying  its  floor, 
A',  sloping  slightly  downwards  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  x,  y,  is  the  slit 
of  the  horizontal  register  leading  to  the  chimney -flue,  y,  of  the  furnace,  being  the  first 
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regulator ;  cc,  u,  is  the  vertical  register-conduit,  leading 
to  the  furnace  or  mouth  /,  being  the  second  regulator ; 
V  is  the  register-slit  above  the  furnace,  and  its  vertical 
flue  leading  into  the  body  of  the  kiln ;  t/,  c,  slit  for 
regulating  flue  at  the  shoulder  of  the  kiln ;  i  is  an  arch 
which  supports  the  walls  of  the  kiln,  when  the  furnace  is 
under  repair ;  c,  c,  are  small  flues  in  the  vault  s  of  the 
laboratory.    h,fig.  1646,  is  the  central  flue,  called  lunette,  of  the  laboratory. 

T,  T,  is  the  conical  tower  or  howell,  strengthened  with  a  series  of  iron  hoops,  o  is 
the  great  chimney  or  lunette  of  the  tower ;  p  is  the  door  of  the  laboratory,  bound 
inside  with  an  iron  frame. 

A,  is  the  complete  kiln  and  howell,  with  all  its  appurtenances. 
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B,  fig.  1646,  is  the  plan  at  the  level  d,  d,  of  the  floor,  to  show  the  arrangement 
and  distribution  of  all  the  horizontal  flues,  both  circular  and  radiating. 

c,  fig.  1647,  is  a  plan  at  the  level  e,  e,  of  the  upper 
mouths  b,  of  the  furnaces,  to  show  the  disposition  of  the 
fireplaces  of  the  vertical  flues,  and  of  the  horizontal 
registers,  or  peep-holes. 

D,  fig.  1647,  is  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  top  of  the 
vault  or  dome  s,  to  show  the  disposition  of  the  •  A'ent- 
holes,  c,  c. 

E,  fig.  1648,  is  a  detailed  plan  at  the  level  c,  c,  of  one 
furnace  and  its  dependencies. 

F,  fig.  1649,  is  a  transverse  section,  in  detail,  of  one 
furnace  and  its  dependencies. 

The  same  letters  indicate  the  same  objects  in  all  the  figures. 

Charging  of  the  kiln. — The  saggers  are  piled  up  first  in  the  space  between  each  of 
the  upright  furnaces,  till  they  rise  to  the  top  of  the  flues.  These  contain  the  smaller 
articles.  Above  this  level  large  fire-tiles  are  laid,  for  supporting  other  saggers,  filled 
with  teacups,  sugar-basins,  &c.  In  the  bottom  part  of  the  pile,  within  the  preceding, 
the  same  sorts  of  articles  are  put ;  but  in  the  upper  part  all  sueh  articles  are  placed 
as  require  a  high  heat.  Four  piles  of  small  saggers,  with  a  middle  one  10  inches  in 
height,  complete  the  charge.  As  there  are  6  piles  between  each  furnace,  and  as  the 
biscuit-kiln  has  8  furnaces,  a  charge  consequently  amounts  to  48  or  50  bungs,  each 
composed  of  from  18  to  19  saggers.  The  inclination  of  the  bungs  ought  always  to 
follow  the  form  of  the  kiln,  and  should  therefore  tend  towards  the  centre,  lest  the 
strong  draught  of  the  furnaces  should  make  the  saggers  fall  against  the  walls  of  the 
kiln,  an  accident  apt  to  happen  were  these  piles  perpendicular.  The  last  sagger  of 
each  bung  is  covered  with  an  unbaked  one,  three  inches  deep,  in  place  of  a  round  lid. 
The  watches  are  small  cups,  of  the  same  biscuit  as  the  charge,  placed  in  saggers,  four 
in  number,  above  the  level  of  the  flue-tops.  They  are  taken  hastily  out  of  the  saggers, 
lest  they  should  get  smoked,  and  are  thrown  into  cold  water. 

When  the  charging  is  completed,  the  firing  is  commenced,  with  coal  of  the  best 
quality.  The  management  of  the  furnaces  is  a  matter  of  great  consequence  to  the 
success  of  the  process.  No  greater  heat  should  be  employed  for  some  time  than  may 
be  necessary  to  agglutinate  the  particles  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  paste, 
by  evaporating  all  the  humidity ;  and  the  heat  should  never  be  raised  so  high  as  to 
endanger  the  fusion  of  the  ware,  which  would  make  it  very  brittle. 

Whenever  the  mouth  or  door  of  the  kiln  is  built  up,  a  child  prepares  several  fires  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  howell,-w\r\\Q  a  labourer  transports  in  a  wheelbarrow  a  supply 
of  coals,  and  introduces  into  each  furnace  a  number  of  lumps.  These  lumps  divide 
the  furnace  into  two  parts  ;  those  for  the  upper  flues  being  placed  above,  and  those 
for  the  ground  flues  below,  which  must  be  kept  unobsti-ucted. 

_  The  fire-mouths  being  charged,  they  are  kindled  to  begin  the  baking,  the  regulator 
tile,  z,  fig.  1649,  being  now  opened  ;  an  hour  afterwards  the  bricks  at  the  bottom  of 
the  furnace  are  stopped  up.  The  fire  is  usually  kindled  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening 
and  progressively  increased  till  10,  when  it  begins  to  gain  force,  and  the  flame  rises 
half-way  up  the  chimney.  The  second  charge  is  put  in  at  8  o'clock,  and  the  mouths 
of  the  furnaces  are  then  covered  with  tiles  ;  by  which  time  the  flame  issues  throuo-h 
the  vent  of  the  tower.  An  hour  afterwards  a  fresh  charge  is  made ;  the  tiles  s  which 
cover  the  furnaces,  are  slipped  back  ;  the  cinders  are  drawn  to  the  front,  and  replaced 
with  small  coal.  About  half-past  11  o'clock  the  kiln-man  examines  his  furnaces  to 
see  that  their  draught  is  properly  regulated.  An  hour  afterwards  a  new  charge  of 
coal  is  applied ;  a  practice  repeated  hourly  tiU  6  o'clock  in  the  mornino-  At  this 
moment  he  takes  out  his  first  watch,  to  see  how  the  baking  goes  on.  It  should  be  at 
a  very  pale-red  heat ;  but  the  watch  of  7  o'clock  should  be  a  deeper  red.  He  removes 
the  tiles  from  those  furnaces  which  appear  to  have  been  burning  too  strongly  or 
whose  flame  issues  by  the  orifices  made  in  the  shoulder  of  the  kiln  •  and  puts  tiles 
upon  those  which  are  not  hot  enough.  The  flames  glide  along  briskly  in  a  regular 
manner.  At  this  period  he  draws  out  the  watches  every  quarter  of  an  hour  and 
compares  them  with  those  reserved  from  a  previous  standard  kiln  ;  and  if  he  observes 
a  similarity  of  appearance,  he  allows  the  furnaces  to  burn  a  little  longer  •  then  onens 
the  mouths  carefully  and  by  slow  degrees ;  so  as  to  lower  the  heat  and  finish  the 
round. 

The  baking  usually  lasts  from  40  to  42  hoiu-s  ;  in  which  time  tlie  biscuit-kiln  mav 
consume  14  tons  of  coals  ;  of  which  four  are  put  in  the  first  day  seven  the  next  dwv 
and  following  night,  and  the  last  four  give  the  strong  finishing  heat 

Emptying  tlie  Mw.— The  kiln  is  allowed  to  cool  very  slowly.    On  takin;»  tho 
out  of  the  saggers,  the  biscuit  is  not  subjected  to  friction,  as  in  the  foreign  potteries" 
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because  it  is  smooth  enough ;  but  is  immediately  transported  to  the  place  where  it  m 
to  be  dipped  in  the  glaze-  or  enamel-tub.  A  child  makes  the  pieces  ring  bv  striking 
with  the  handle  of  the  brush,  as  he  dusts  them,  and  then  immerses  theniinto  the 
glaze-cream  ;  from  which  tub  they  are  taken  out  by  the  enameller,  and  shaken  in  the 
air.  The  tub  usually  contains  no  more  than  4  or  6  inches  depth  of  the  elaze  to 
enable  the  workman  to  pick  out  tlio  articles  more  readily,  and  to  lay  thorn  unon  a 
board,  whence  they  are  taken  by  a  child  to  the  glaze-kiln. 

Of  Pohcelain. 

Porcelain  is  a  kind  of  pottery  ware  whose  paste  is  fine  grained,  compact,  very  hard 
and  faintly  translucid  ;  and  whose  biscuit  softens  slightly  in  the  kiln  Its  ordinary 
whiteness  cannot  form  a  definite  character,  since  there  are  porcelain  pastes  variously 
coloured.  There  are  two  species  of  porcelain,  very  different  in  their  nature  the 
essential  properties  of  which  it  is  of  consequence  to  establish  ;  the  one  is  caUed  hard 
and  the  other  tender  or  soft :  important  distinctions,  the  neglect  of  which  has  introduced 
great  confusion  into  many  treatises  on  this  elegant  manufacture. 

Hard  porcelain  is  essentially  composed,  first,  of  a  natural  clay  containing  some 
silica,  infusible,  and  preserving  its  whiteness  in  a  strong  heat ;  this  is  almost  always  a 
true  kaolin  ;  secondly,  of  a  flux,  consisting  of  silica  and  alkali,  composing  a  quartzose 
felspar  rock,  called  jpe-tun-tse.  The  glaze  of  this  porcelain,  likewise  earthy,  admits  of 
no  metallic  substance. 

The  biscuit  of  the  hard  porcelain  made  at  the  French  national  manufactory  of 
Sfevres  is  generally  composed  of  a  kaoHn-clay,  and  of  a  decomposed  felspar-rock- 
analogous  to  the  china-clay  of  Cornwall  and  Cornish  stone.  Both  of  the  above 
French  materials  come  from  Saint  Yrieux-la-Perche,  near  Limoges. 

After  many  experiments,  the  following  composition  has  been  adopted  for  the  service 
paste  of  the  Eoyal  manufactory  of  Sevres ;  that  is,  for  all  the  ware  which  is  to  be 
glazed :  silica,  59  ;  alumina,  35  2 ;  potash,  2-2 ;  lime,  3-3.  The  conditions  of  such  a 
compound  are  pretty  nearly  fulfilled  by  taking  from  63  to  70  of  the  washed  kaolin  or 
china-clay,  22  to  15  of  the  felspar,  nearly  10  of  flint-powder,  and  about  5  of  chalk.  The 
gkze  is  composed  solely  of  solid  felspar,  calcined,  crushed,  and  then  ground  fine  at 
the  mill.  This  rock  pretty  uniformly  consists  of  silica  73,  alumina  16-2,  potash  8-4, 
and  water  0  6. 

The  kaolin  is  washed  at  the  pit,  and  sent  in  this  state  to  Sevres,  under  the  name  of 
decanted  earth.  At  the  manufactory  it  is  washed  and  elutriated  with  care  ;  and  its 
slip  is  passed  through  fine  sieves.  This  forms  the  plastic,  infusible,  and  opaque 
in^edient  to  which  the  substance  must  be  added  which  gives  it  a  certain  degree  of 
fusibility  and  semi-transparency.  The  felspar-rock  used  for  this  purpose  should 
contain  neither  dark  mica  nor  iron,  either  as  an  oxide  or  sulphide.  It  is  calcined  to 
make  it  crushable  under  stamp-pestles  driven  by  machinery,  and  then  ground  fine  in 
hornstone  (chert)  mills.  This  pulverulent  matter  being  diffused  through  water,  is 
mixed  in  certain  proportions  regulated  by  its  quality,  with  the  argillaceous  slip.  The 
mixture  is  deprived  of  the  chief  part  of  its  water  in  shallow  plaster  pans  without 
heat ;  and  the  resulting  paste  is  set  aside  to  ripen,  in  damp  cellars,  for  many  months. 

When  wanted  for  use,  it  is  placed  in  hemispherical  pans  of  plaster,  which  absorb 
the  redundant  moisture  ;  after  which  it  is  divided  into  small  lumps,  and  completely 
dried.  It  is  next  pulverised,  moistened  a  little,  laid  on  a  floor,  and  trodden  upon  by 
a  worlanan  marching  over  it  with  bare  feet  in  every  direction;  the  parings  and 
fragments  of  soft  moulded  articles  being  intermixed,  which  improve  the  plasticity  of 
the  whole.  When  sufficiently  tramped,  it  is  made  up  into  masses  of  the  size  of  a 
man's  head,  and  kept  damp  till  required. 

The  dough  is  now  in  a  state  fit  for  the  potter's  lathe  ;  but  it  is  much  less  plastic 
than  earthenware  paste,  and  is  more  difficult  to  fashion  into  the  various  articles;  and 
hence  one  cause  of  the  higher  price  of  porcelain. 

The  round  plates  and  dishes  are  shaped  on  plaster-moulds ;  but  sometimes  the  paste 
is  laid  on  as  a  crust,  and  at  others  it  is  turned  into  shape  on  the  lathe.  Wlien  a  crust 
is  to  be  made,  a  moistened  sheep-skin  is  spread  on  a  marble  table  ;  and  over  this  the 
dough  is  extended  with  a  rolling-pin,  supported  on  two  guide-rules.  The  crust  is 
then  transferred  over  the  plaster-mould  by  lifting  it  upon  the  skin ;  for  it  wants 
tenacity  to  bear  raising  by  itself.  When  the  piece  is  to  be  fashioned  on  the  lathe,  a 
lump  of  the  dough  is  thrown  on  the  centre  of  the  horizontal  wooden  disc,  and  turned 
into  form  as  directed  in  treating  of  earthenware,  only  it  must  be  left  much  thicker  than 
in  its  finished  state.  After  it  dries  to  a  certain  degree  on  the  plaster-mould,  the  work- 
man replaces  it  on  the  lathe,  by  moistening  it  on  its  base  with  a  wet  sponge,  and 
finishes  its  form  with  an  iron  tool.  A  good  workman  at  Sevres  makes  no  more  than 
from  16  to  20  porcelain  plates  in  a  day ;  whereas  an  English  potter,  with  two  boys, 
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makes  from  1,000  to  1,200  plates  of  earthenmre  in  the  Samg  time.  The  pieces  which 
Ire  not  round,  are  shaped  in  plaster-monlds,  and  finished  by  hand.  Whe°  the 
articles  are  yery  large,  as  wash-hand  basins,  salads,  &c.,  a  flat  cake  is  spread  above  a 
skin  on  the  marble  slab,  which  is  then  applied  to  the  mould  with  the  sponge,  as  for 
plates ;  and  they  are  finished  by  hand. 

The  projecting  pieces,  such  as  handles,  beaks,  spouts,  and  ornaments,  are  moulded 
and  adjusted  separately ;  and  are  cemented  to  the  bodies  of  china-ware  with  slip,  or 
porcelain  dough  thinned  with  water.  In  fact,  the  mechanical  processes  with  porcelain 
and  the  finer  stoneware  are  substantially  the  same ;  only  they  require  more  time  and 
<n-eater  nicety.  The  least  defect  in  the  fabrication,  the  smallest  bit  added,  an  unequal 
pressure,  the  cracks  of  the  moulds,  although  well  repaired,  and  seemingly  effaced  m 
the  clay  shape,  re-appear  after  it  is  baked.  The  articles  should  be  allowed  to  dry 
very  slowly ;  if  hurried  but  a  little,  they  are  liable  to  be  spoiled.  "When  quite  dry, 
they  are  taken  to  the  kiln. 

The  kiln  for  hard  porcelain  at  Sevres  is  a  kind  of  tower  in  two  flats,  constructed 
of  fire-bricks ;  and  resembles,  in  other  respects,  the  earthenware  kiliis  already  figured 
and  described.  The  fuel  is  young  aspen  wood,  very  dry,  and  cleft  very  small ;  it  is 
put  into  the  apertures  of  the  four  outside  furnaces  or  fire-mouths,  which  discharge 
their  fiames  into  the  inside  of  the  kiln  ;  each  floor  being  closed  in  above,  by  a  dome 
pierced  with  holes.  The  whole  is  covered  in  by  a  roof  with  an  open  passage,  placed 
at  a  proper  distance  from  the  uppermost  dome.  There  is,  therefore,  no  chimney  proper 
so  called.  . 

The  raw  pieces  are  put  into  the  iipper  floor  of  the  kiln ;  where  they  receive  a  heat 
of  about  the  60th  degree  of  Wedgwood's  pyrometer,  and  a  commencement  of  baking, 
which,  without  altering  the  shape,  or  causing  a  perceptible  shrinking  of  their  bulk, 
makes  them  completely  dry,  and  gives  them  sufficient  solidity  to  bear  handling.  By 
this  preliminary  baking,  the  clay  loses  its  property  of  forming  a  paste  with  water ;  and 
the  pieces  become  fit  for  receiving  the  glazing  coat,  as  they  may  be  dipped  in  water 
without  risk  of  breakage. 

The  glaze  of  hard  porcelain  is  a  felspar  rock ;  this  being  ground  to  a  very  fine 
powder,  is  worked  into  a  paste  with  water  mingled  with  a  little  vinegar.  All  the 
articles  are  dipped  into  this  milky  liquid  for  an  instant ;  and  as  they  are  very  porous 
they  absorb  the  water  greedily,  whereby  a  layer  of  the  felspar-glaze  is  deposited  on 
their  surface,  in  a  nearly  dry  state,  as  soon  as  they  are  lifted  out.  Glaze-pap  is 
afterwards  applied  with  a  hair-brush  to  the  projecting  edges,  or  any  points  where  it 
has  not  taken ;  and  the  powder  is  then  removed  from  the  part  on  which  the  article  is 
to  stand,  lest  it  should  get  fixed  to  its  support  in  the  fire.  After  these  operations,  it  is 
replaced  in  the  kiln,  to  be  completely  baked. 

The  articles  are  put  into  saggers,  like  those  of  fine  stoneware  ;  and  this  operation 
is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  expensive  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain.  The 
saggers  are  made  of  the  plastic  or  potter's  clay  of  Abondant,  to  which  about  a  third 
part  of  cement  of  broken  saggers  has  been  added. 

As  the  porcelain  pieces  soften  somewhat  in  the  fire,  they  cannot  be  set  above  each 
other,  even  were  they  free  from  glaze  ;  for  the  same  reason  they  cannot  be  baked  on 
tripods,  several  of  them  being  in  one  case,  as  is  done  with  stoneware.  Every  piece  of 
porcelain  requires  a  sagger  for  itself.  They  must,  moreover,  be  placed  on  a  perfectly 
flat  surface,  because  in  softening  they  would  be  apt  to  conform  to  the  irregularities  of 
a  rough  one.  When,  therefore,  any  piece,  a  soup-plate  for  example,  is  to  be  saggered, 
there  is  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the  case  a  perfectly  true  disc  or  round  cake  of  stone- 
ware, made  of  the  sagger  material,  and  it  is  secured  in  its  place  on  three  small  props 
of  a  clay-lute  consisting  of  potter's  clay  mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  sand.  When  the 
cake  is  carefully  levelled,  it  is  moistened,  and  dusted  over  with  sand,  or  coated  with  a 
film  of  fire-clay  slip,  and  the  porcelain  is  carefully  set  on  it.  The  sand  or  fire-clay 
hinders  it  from  sticking  to  the  cake.  Several  small  articles  may  be  set  on  the  same 
cake,  provided  they  do  not  touch  one  another. 

The  saggers  containing  the  pieces  thus  arranged  are  piled  up  in  the  kiln  over  each 
other,  in  the  columnar  form,  till  the  whole  space  be  occupied  ;  leaving  very  moderate 
intervals  between  the  columns  to  favour  the  draught  of  the  fires.  The  whole  being 
arranged  with  these  precautions  and  several  others  too  minute  to  be  specified  here, 
the  door  of  the  kiln  is  built  up  with  three  rows  of  bricks,  leaving  merely  an  opening 
8  inches  square,  through  which  there  is  access  to  a  sagger  with  the  nearest  side  cut 
off.  In  this  sagger  are  put  fragments  of  porcelain  intended  to  be  withdrawn  from 
time  to  time,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  progress  of  the  baking.  These  are  called  trial- 
pieces  or  watches  (montres).  This  opening  into  the  watches  is  closed  by  a  stopper  of 
stoneware. 

The  firing  begins  by  throwing  into  the  furnace-mouths  some  pretty  large  pieces  of 
white  wood;  and  the  heat  is  maintained  for  about  15  hours,  gradually  raising  it  by 
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the  addition  of  a  larger  quantity  of  tho  vrood,  till  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  kiln  ha« 
a  cherry-rod  colour  Avithin.  Theheat  isnow  greatly  increased  by  the  operation  toS 
covennff  the  fire.  Instead  of  throwing  billets  vertically  into  the  four  furnaces  thorT^ 
placed  horizontally  on  the  openings  of  these  furnaces,  aspen  wood  of  a  sound  Surl 
cleft  small,  laid  in  a  sloping  position.  The  brisk  and  long  flame  which  it  yields  dTns 
into  the  tunnels,  penetrates  the  kiln,  and  circulates  round  the  sagger-piles  The  E 
augments  rapidly  and  at  the  end  of  13  or  16  hours  of  this  firin|  the  interior  of  the 
kiln  IS  so  white  that  the  watches  can  hardly  be  distinguished.  The  draught  indeed 
IS  so  rapid  at  this  time,  that  one  may  place  his  hand  on  the  slope  of  the  wood' without 
feeling  incommoded  by  the  heat.  Everything  is  consumed,  no  small  charcoal  renLin" 
smoke  IS  no  longer  produced,  and  even  the  wood-ash  is  dissipated.  It  is  obvious  thai 
the  kiln  and  the  saggers  must  be  composed  of  a  very  refractory  clay,  in  order  to 
of  Wedgwood  ^^'^^"^  ^"^^      the  134th  degre^ 

At  the  end  of  16  or  20  hours  of  the  great  fire,  that  is,  after  from  30  to  36  hours' 
firing,  the  porcelain  is  baked;  as  is  ascertained  by  taking  out  and  examining  the 
watches.  -The  kiln  is  suffered  to  cool  during  3  or  4  days,  and  is  then  opened  and 
discharged.  The  sand  strewed  on  the  cakes  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  articles  to 
them,  gets  attached  to  their  sole,  and  is  removed  by  friction  with  a  hard  sandstone  • 
an  operation  which  one  woman  can  perform  for  a  whole  kiln  in  less  than  10  days ' 
and  is  the  last  applied  to  hard  porcelain,  unless  it  needs  to  be  returned  into  the  hot 
kiln  to  have  some  defects  repaired. 

_  The  materials  of  fine  porcelain  are  very  rare ;  and  there  would  be  no  advantage 
m  making  a  grey- white  porcelain  with  coarser  and  somewhat  cheaper' materials,  for 
the  other  sources  of  expense  above  detailed,  and  which  are  of  most  consequence, 
would  still  exist ;  while  the  porcelain,  losing  much  of  its  brightness,  would  lose  the 
main  part  of  its  value. 

Its  pap  or  dough,  which  requires  tedious  grinding  and  manipulation,  is  also  more 
difficult  to  work  into  shapes,  in  the  ratio  of  80  to  1,  compared  to  fine  earthenware. 
Each_ porcelain  plate  requires  a  separate  sagger  ;  so  that  12  occupy  in  the  kiln  a  space 
sufficient  for  at  least  38  earthenware  plates.  The  temperature  of  a  hard  porcelain 
kiln  being  very  high,  involves  a  proportionate  consumption  of  fuel  and  waste  of 
saggers.  With  40  cubic  meters  of  wood,  12,000  earthenware  plates  may  be  completely 
fired,  both  in  the  biscuit-  and  glaze-kilns ;  while  the  same  quantity  of  wood  would  bake 
at  most  only  1,000  plates  of  porcelain. 

The  process  of  bisque  firing  is  as  follows :  the  ware  being  finished  from  the  hands 
of  the  potter  is  brought  by  him  upon  boards  to  the  '  green-house,'  so  called  from 
its  being  the  receptacle  for  ware  in  the  '  green '  or  unfired  state.  It  is  here  gradually 
dried  for  the  ovens ;  when  ready  it  is  carried  to  the  '  sagger-house '  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  oven  in  which  it  is  to  be  fired,  and  here  it  is  placed  in  the 
'  saggers :'  these  are  boxes  made  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  clay  (a  native  marl)  pre- 
viously fired,  and  infusible  at  the  heat  required  for  the  ware,  and  of  form  suited  to 
the  articles  they  are  to  contain.  A  little  dry,  pounded  fiint  is  scattered  between  pieces 
of  china,  and  sand  between  earthenware,  to  prevent  adhesion.  The  purpose  of  the  sagger 
is  to  protect  the  ware  from  the  flames  and  smoke,  and  also  for  its  security  from 
breakage,  as  in  the  clay  state  it  is  exceedingly  brittle,  and  when  dry,  or  what  is  called 
'  white,'  requires  great  care  in  the  handling.  A  plate  sagger  will  hold  twenty  plates 
placed  one  on  the  other  of  earthenware,  but  china  plates  are  fired  separately  in 
'  setters '  made  of  their  respective  forms.  The  '  setters  '  for  china  plates  and  dishes 
answer  the  same  purpose  as  the  saggers,  and  are  made  of  the  same  clay.  They  take 
in  one  dish  or  plate  each,  and  are  'reared'  in  the  oven  in  'bungs'  one  on  the 
other. 

The  hovels  in  which  the  ovens  are  built  form  a  very  peculiar  and  striking  feature 
of  the  pottery  towns,  and  forcibly  arrest  the  attention  and  excite  the  surprise  of  the 
stranger,  resembling  as  they  closely  do  a  succession  of  gigantic  beehives.  They  are 
constructed  of  bricks  about  40  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  35  feet  high,  with  an 
aperture  at  the  top  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke.  The  '  ovens '  are  of  a  similar  form, 
about  22  feet  diameter,  and  from  18  to  21  feet  high,  heated  by  fireplaces  or 
'  mouths,'  about  nine  in  number,  built  externally  around  them.  Flues  in  connection 
with  these  converge  under  the  bottom  of  the  oven  to  a  central  opening,  draT^dng  the 
flames  to  this  point,  where  they  enter  the  oven;  other  flues  termed  'bags'  pass  up 
the  internal  sides  to  the  height  of  about  4  feet,  thus  conveying  the  flames  to  the 
upper  part. 

When  '  setting  in  '  the  oven,  the  flremen  enter  by  an  opening  in  the  side,  carrying 
the  saggers  with  the  ware  placed  as  described ;  these  are  piled  one  iipon  another, 
from  bottom  to  top  of  the  oven,  care  being  taken  to  arrange  them  so  that  they  may 
receive  the  heat  (which  varies  in  different  pnrts)  most  suited  to  the  articles  they 
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contain.     This  being  continued  till  the  -n  i.  mie^^^^^^^^^  itrchina  ^^^^^ 
up.    The  firing  of  earthenware  bisque  continues  s  xty  ^^^^f '  ^°'',^\^"20  tons ;  for  a 

%e  quantity  of  coals  necessary  for  a  'bisque'  oven  is  from  IG  to  ^0 
'glost' oven  from  4^  to  6  tons.  ,        •   j,.nTOTi     (hn  state  technically 

"The  ware  is  allowed  to  cool  for  two  days,  when  it  is  .<^f^^XiJwhen  required  for 
called  '  biscuit'  or  bisque,  and  is  then  ready  for  ! 8^3' J^'i^^^^^^  S  on  the 
printing  or  a  common  style  of  painting,  both  of  which  processes  are  aoue 

'^S^^*^;^S:^;ina-ware,  is  mads  wUh  a       eo^/^|  ^^^^^ 
fusible  and  opaque  by  an  addition  of  white  marl  or  bone-ash    The  frit  is  tfaerelore 
£t  prepared    This;  at  Sevres,  is  a  composition,  made  with  some  "^^re  a  little  sea 
SltSant  barilla,'alum,  gypsum,  and  much  s  liceous  ^and  or  ground  flints  Tha 
niixiure  is  subjected  to  an  iircipient  pasty  fusion     '^Z™' ^^ff  •  ^^^^^^^^  u  t 

to  blend  the  materials  well;  and  thus  a  very  white  spongy  frit  is  o?\ained.  it  is 
rSilverised  and  to  every  three  parts  of  it,  one  of  the  white  marl  oi  Argenteuil  is 
£d  ;  and  when  the  whole  are  well  ground,  and  intimately  mixed,  the  paste  of 

''t^^tlZ^,  it  cannotbear  working  tiU  a  -eilage  of  gum  or^bl^^ 
soap  be  added,  which  gives  it  a  kind  of  plasticity,  though  even  then  it  ^  J^/^^^J^ 
lathe.  Hence  it  must  be  fashioned  in  the  press  between  two  ^^^^'fj^^^^^-^  J^he 
pieces  are  left  thicker  than  they  should  be  ;  and  when  dried,  are  finished  on  the  lathe 

In  ihis  s'tat'they  are  baked,  without  any  glaze  being  applied;  but  as  ^lis  porcelain ^ 
softens  ftirmore  during  the  baking  than  the  hard  porcelain,  it  needs  to  be  supported 
on  ewy  side.  This  fs  done  by  baking  on  earthen  moulds  all  such  pieces  as  can  be 
treated  in  this  way,  namely,  plates,  saucers,  &c.  The  pieces  are  reversed  on  these 
moulds,  and  undergo  their  shrinkage  without  losing  their  form.  Beneath  other 
articles,  supports  of  a  like  paste  are  laid,  which  suffer  in  baking  the  same  contraction 
as  the  articles,  and  of  course  can  serve  only  once.  In  this  operation  saggers  are 
used,  in  which  the  pieces  and  their  supports  are  fired.         _     .       ^  *   .t,.,  „„„ 

The  kiln  for  the  tender  porcelain  at  Sevres  is  absolutely  similar  to  that  for  the  com- 
mon earthenware  ;  but  it  has  two  floors ;  and  while  the  biscuit  is  baked  in  the  lower 
story,  the  glaze  is  fused  in  the  upper  one ;  which  causes  considerable  economy  ot 
fuel.  The  glaze  of  soft  porcelain  is  a  species  of  glass  or  crystal  prepared  on  purpose. 
It  is  composed  of  flint,  siliceous  sand,  a  li^ttie  potash  or  soda,  and  about  two-fifth  parts 
of  load  oxide.  This  mixture  is  melted  in  crucibles  or  pots  beneath  the  kiln._  ihe 
resulting  glass  is  ground  fine,  and  diflused  through  water  mixed  with  a  little  vinegai 
to  the  consistence  of  cream.  All  the  pieces  of  biscuit  are  covered  with  this  glazy 
matter,  by  pouring  this  slip  over  them,  since  their  substance  is  not  absorbent  enough 
to  take  it  on  by  immersion. 

The  pieces  are  encased  once  more  each  in  a  separate  sagger,  but  without  any  sup- 
ports ;  for  the  heat  of  the  upper  floor  of  the  kiln,  though  adequate  to  melt  the  glaze, 
is  not  strong  enough  to  soften  the  biscuit.  But  as  this  first  vitreous  coat  is  not  very 
equal,  a  second  one  is  applied,  and  the  pieces  are  returned  to  the  kiln  for  the  third 
time.    See  Stone,  Artificiai,  for  a  view  of  this  kiln. 

The  manufacture  of  soft  porcelain  is  longer  and  more  difficult  than  that  of  hard ; 
its  biscuit  is  dearer,  although  the  raw  materials  may  be  found  everywhere  ;  and  it 
furnishes  also  more  refuse.  Many  of  the  pieces  split  asunder,  receive  fissures,  or  become 
deformed  in  the  biscuit-kiln,  in  spite  of  the  supports;  and  this  vitreous  porcelain, 
moreover,  is  always  yellower,  more  transparent,  and  incapable  of  bearing  rapid  transi- 
tions of  temperature,  so  that  even  the  heat  of  boiling  water  frequently  cracks  it.  It 
possesses  some  advantages  as  to  painting,  and  may  be  made  so  gaudy  and  brilliant  in 
its  decorations,  as  to  captivate  the  vulgar  eye. 

The  best  English  porcelain  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  the  Cornish  and  Devonshire 
kaolin  (called  china-clay),  ground  flints,  ground  Cornish  stone,  and  calcined  bones 
in  powder,  or  bone-ash,  besides  some  other  materials,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
manufacturers.  A  liquid  pap  is  made  with  these  materials,  compounded  in  certain 
proportions,  and  diluted  with  water.  The  fluid  part  is  then  withdrawn  by  the 
absorbent  action  of  dry  stucco  basins  or  pans.  The  dough,  brought  to  a  proper  stiff- 
ness, and  perfectly  worked  and  kneaded  on  the  principles  detailed  above,  is 
fashioned  on  the  lathe,  by  the  hands  of  modellers,  or  by  pressure  in  moulds.  The 
pieces  are  then  baked  to  the  state  of  biscuit  in  a  kiln,  being  enclosed,  of  course,  in 
sacgers. 

This  biscuit  has  the  aspect  of  white  sugar,  and  being  very  porous,  must  receive  a 
vitreous  coating.  The  glaze  consists  of  ground  felspar  or  Cornish  stone.  Into  this, 
diffused  in  water,  along  with  a  little  fire-powder  and  potash,  the  biscuit  ware  is 
dipped,  as  already  described.    The  pieces  are  then  fired  in  the  glaze-kiln,  care  being 
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taken,  before  putting  them  into  their  BaggerH.  to  remove  the  glaze-powder  from  fh.i 
bottom  parts,  to  prevent  their  adhesion  to  the  flre-clay  vessel  "* 

1  oSnldat"  "  '  '  ^"'^  '  2  of  -lex.  and 

fe|^|9$ii^LS:r^Z^^  «  of  .int-glass.  30  of 

biscuk  SLT""^^'*™-  ?™Ploy  three  sorts  of  compositions  for  the  porcelain 
s  rvSe  -  iZhIr  ^•'ICT'T'''  one  of  them  for  the  ordinary  tabb 

rrZll:.  <inother  for  the  dessert,  service,  and  tea  dishes;  the  third,  which  is  fritted 


First  composition 

Second  composition 

Tiiird  composition 

Ground  flinta 
Calcined  bones 
China-clay  , 
Clay    .       .       .  ; 

75 
180 
40 
70 

66 
100 

.       .  96 

Granite  80 

Lynn  sand  150 
300 
100 

Potash  107 

flinfc  Q^i  ^.^fi^fctwo  of  the  preceding  compositions  consists  of,  felspar  45, 

S  red  '      ''fi^l  ^^^^^  t'^^t  mixture,  add  12  parts 

rer.pfv«  19       ,     I     third  composition,  which  is  the  most  fusible,  the  glaze  must 

borax  instead  of  21  ^  '  ^  '  ""^^  °^ 

Descripdon  of  the  Porcelain  Mill. 

1.  The  following  figures  of  a  felspar  and  flint  mill  (fys.  1650, 1651)  are  taken  from 
plans  apparatus  constructed  by  Mr.  Hall,  of  Dartford,  and  erected  by  him  in  the 
Koyal  Manufactory  of  Sevres.  There  are  two  similar  sets  of  apparatus,  which  may 
bo  employed  together  or  in  succession ;  composed  each  of  an  elevated  tub  a,  and  of 


three  successive  vats  of  reception  a  ,  and  two  "behind  it,  whose  top  edges  are  upon  a 
lower  level  than  the  bottom  of  the  casks  a,  a,  to  allow  of  the  liquid  running  out  ot 
them  with  a  sufficient  slope.  A  proper  charge  of  kaolin  is  first  put  into  the  cask  a, 
thep  water  is  gradually  run  into  it  by  the  gutter  adapted  to  the  stopcock  a,  after 
which  the  mixture  is  agitated  powerfully  in  every  direction  by  hand  with  the  stirring- 
bar,  which  is  hung  within  a  hole  in  the  ceiling,  and  has  at  its  upper  end  a  small  tin- 
plate  funnel  to  prevent  dirt  or  rust  from  dropping  down  into  tlie  clay.  The  stirrer 
may  be  raised  or  lowered  so  as  to  touch  any  part  of  the  cask.  The  semi-fluid  mass  is 
left  to  settle  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  the  finer  argillaceous  pap  is  run  oflT  by  the 
stopcock     placed  a  little  above  the  gritty  deposit,  into  the  zinc-pipe  which  conveys  it 
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into  one  of  the  tuos  a'  ;  but  as  this  semi-liquid  matter  may  ^^^^^^^  tCth. 
substances,  it  must  be  passed  through  a  sieve  before  it  is  admitted  into  tne 
There  is,  therefore,  at  the  spot  upon  the  tub 
where  the  zinc  pipe  terminates,  a  wire-cloth 
sieve,  of  an  extremely  close  texture,  to  re- 
ceive the  liquid  paste.    This  sieve  is  shaken 
upon  its  support,  in  order  to  make  it  dis- 
charge the  washed  kaolin.    After  the  clay 
has  subsided,  the  water  is  drawn  off.  from^ 
its  surface  by  a  zinc  syphon.    The  vats  a' 
have  covers,  to  protect  their  contents  from 
dust.    In  the  pottery  factories  of  England 
the  agitation  is  produced  by  machinery  in- 
stead of  the  hand.    A  vertical  shaft,  with 
horizontal  or  oblique  paddles,  is  made  to 

revolve  in  the  vats  for  this  purpose.  ^^///  / 

The  small  triturating  mill  is  represented  ^  rl^fa^ls 
in  fiT  1661  There  are  three  similar  grinding-tubs  on  the  same  line.  The  details 
of  tf  e  cons truSn  are  shown  in  Jiff.  1652,  where  it  is  seen 

of  a  revolving  millstone,  b  {fy.  1653),  of  a  fast  or  sleeper  miUstone  b  ,  and  of  a 
?at  c  hooped  with  iron,  with  its  top  raised  above  the  upper  millstone.  _  The  lower 

of  hornstone  rests  upon  a  ve?y  firm  basis,  6'  ;  it  is  ™ded 
by  the  strong  wooden  circle      which  slopes  out  £^l^'}r^'l^}^ZV\h?B^^^ 
throw  back  the  earthy  matters  as  they  are  pushed  up  by  the  attrition  of  the  Btones 
That  piece  is  hollowed  out.  partially  to  admit  the  key  c,  oPPO^^^e  to  which  is  ^e 
faucet  and  spigot  c',  for  emptying  the  tub.    When  one  operation  is  co^fPl^ted^^^^^^ 
key  c  is  lifted  out  by  means  of  a  peg  put  into  the  holes  at  its  top ;  _  the  spigot  is 
then  drawn,  and  the  thin  paste  is  run  out  into  vats.    The  upper  grindstone,  B  d 
Uke  the  lower  one,  is  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  must  be  cut  in  a  peculiar 
manner.    At  first  there  is  scooped  out  a  hollowing  in  the  form  of  a  sector,  denoted  by 
d  e  f,  fig.  1653;  the  arc  df  is  about  one-sixth  of  the  circumference,  so  tnat  the 
vacuity  of  the  turning  grindstone  is  one-sixth  of  its  surface ;  moreover,  the  stone 
must  be  channelled,  in  order  to  grind  or  crush 
the  hard  gritty  substances.    For  this  purpose, 
a  wedge-shaped  groove  d  e  ff,  about  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  deep,  is  made  on  its  under  face,  whereby 
the  stone,  as  it  turns  in  the  direction  indicated 
by  the  arrow  acts  with  this  inclined  plane  upon 
aU  the  particles  in  its  course,  crushing  them  and 
forcing  them  in  between  the  stones,  till  they  be 
triturated  to  an  impalpable  powder.    "When  the 
grindstone  wears  unequally  on  its  lower  surface, 
it  is  useful  to  trace  upon  it  little  furrows,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  centre  to  the  circumference, 
like  those  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  e'  e".  It 
must,  moreover,  be  indented  with  rough  points  by 
the  hammer. 

The  turning  hornstone-block  is  set  in  motion 
by  the  vertical  shaft  H,  which  is  fixed  by  the 
clamp-iron  cross,  i,  to  the  top  of  the  stone.  "When 
the  stone  is  new,  its  thickness  is  about  14  inches, 
and  it  is  made  to  answer  for  grinding  till  it  be 
reduced  to  about  8  inches,  by  lowering  the  clamp 
I  upon  the  shaft,  so  that  it  may  continue  to  keep 
its  hold  of  the  stone.     The  mannner  in  which 
the  grindstones  are  turned  is  obvious  from  in- 
spection of  fiff.  1651,  where  the  horizontal  axis  l, 
which  receives  its  impulsion  from  the  great  water- 
wheel,  turns  the  prolonged  shaft  l',  or  leaves  ifc 
at  rest,  according  as  the  clutch  I,  I',  is  locked 
or  open.    The  second  shaft  bears  the  three  bevel 
wheels  m,  m,  m.     These  work  in  three  corre- 
sponding bevel  wheels  m'  m'm',  made  fast  respec- 
tively to  the  three  vertical  shafts  of  the  millstones, 
■wJiich  pass  through  the  cast-iron  guide  tubes  m"m". 
These  are  fixed  in  a  truly  vertical  position  by  the 
collar-bar  m",  m',  fiff.  1 662,   In  this  figure  we  see  at  m  how  the  strong  cross-bar  of 
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cast  iron  is  made  fast  to  the  wooden  beams  which  sunnm-t  nil  „^ 

the  null-work    The  bearing  ^' is  dispose7in  ^n  Sogous  ^^^^^^^^ 

ported  against  two  c.ist-u-on  columns,  shown  at  i,"  l",  inT  The  .Vh  Vu^- 

M"  ,are  bored  smooth  for  a  small  distance  from  each  of  their^;xtremities  anTS. 

terjaceut  ciihbre  js  wider,  so  thnt  tlio  vArfi/..,!  ^u^f^  t  ana  their  in- 

obvious,  that  whenever  tL  si   ?i'  s  set  aSn.  f    ^""'^.^^y  P^^^^^" 

jron  mountings,  is  abont  6  cwts.  wh'en  new.    The  cLife  of  elehri  inX'm^^^^^^^ 
^  2  cwts  ;  and  he  water  may  be  estimated  at  from  one-half  to  the  whole  of  tWsweSt 
whence  the  total  load  may  be  reckoned  to  be  at  least  3  c^yts. ;  the  stSne  by  din W 

reality  only  2  cwts.  It  is  charged  m  successive  portions,  but  it  is  discharged  all  at 
once,    men  the  grinding  of  the  siliceous  or  felspar  matters  is  nearly  complete  a 

^'f^w  .  '""T""  '''T  '■  precipitates  to  the  bottomland  as  umes 

an  a  few  seconds  so  strong  a  degree  of  cohesion,  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  restore  it 
again  to  he  pasty  or  magma  state;  hence,  if  a  millstone  turns  too  slowly,  or  if  it  bo 
^if  few  minutes,  the  upper  stone  gets  so  firmly  cem;nted  to  the 

Vnt^-n.  th         I'  1^?^^-  discovered,  but  without 

knowing  why.  that  a  little  Tinegar  added  to  the  water  of  the  magma  almost  infallibly 
prevents  that  sudden  stiffening  of  the  deposit  and  stoppage  of  the  stones.  If  the  miUs 
come  to  be  set  fast  in  this  way,  the  shafts  or  gearing  would  be  certainly  broken,  were 
not  some  safety  provision  to  be  made  in  the  machinery  against  such  accidents  Mr 
Halls  contrivance  to  obviate  the  above  danger  is  highly  ingenious.  The  clutch  1,  V, 
Jig.  1661,  IS  not  a  locking-crab,  fixed  in  the  common  way,  upon  the  shaft  i,  •  but  it  is 
composed,  as  shown  in/^5.  1654,  1655,  1656,  1657,  of  a  hoop,  m,  fixed  upon  the  shaft 
by  means  of  a  key.  of  a  collar  v,  and  of  a  flat  ring  or  washer  x,  with  four  projections, 
which  are  fitted  to  the  collar  v  by  four  bolts,  ,y.  Fig.  1655  represents  the  collar  v,  seen 
in  front;  that  is.  by  the  face  which  carries  the  clutch  teeth  ;  and  fiq.  1656  represents 
Its  other  face,  which  receives  the  flat  ring  x,  fig.  1657,  in  four  notches  corresponding 
to  the  four  projections  of  the  washer-ring.  Since  the  ring  u  is  fixed  upon  the  shaft  i7 
and  necessarily  turns  with  it,  it  has  the  two  other  pieces  at  its  disposal,  namely,  the 

collar  V,  and  the  washer  x,  because  they  are 
always  connected  with  it  by  the  four  bolts  y,  so 
as  to  turn  with  the  ring  u,  when  the  resistance  they 
encounter  upon  the  shaft  l'  is  not  too  great,  and 
to  remain  at  rest,  letting  the  ring  u  turn  by  itself, 
when  that  resistance  increases  to  a  certain  pitch. 
To  give  this  degree  of  friction,  we  need  only 
interpose  the  leather  washers  z,  s',  fig.  1654 ;  and 
now,  as  the  collar  coupling-box,  v,  slides  pretty 
freely  upon  the  ring  w,  it  is  obvious  that  by 
tiglitening  more  or  less  the  screw-bolts  y,  these 
washers  will  become  as  it  were  a  lateral  brake, 
to  tighten  more  or  less  the  bearing  of  the  ring 
u,  to  which  they  are  applied :  by  regulating  this 
pressure,  everything  may  be  easily  adjusted.  When  the  resistance  becomes  too  great, 
the  leather  washers,  pressed  upon  one  side  by  the  collar  v,  of  the  washer  x,  and  rubbed 
upon  the  other  side  by  the  prominence  of  the  ring  u,  get  heated  to  such  a  degree,  that 
they  are  apt  to  become  carbonised,  and  require  replacement. 

_  This  safety  clutch  may  be  recommended  to  the  notice  of  mechanicians,  as  suscep- 
tible of  beneficial  application  in  a  variety  of  circumstances. 

Great  Porcelain  —The  large  felspar  and  kaolin  mill,  made  by  Mr.  Hall,  for 
Sevres,  has  a  flat  bed  of  hornstone,  in  one  block,  laid  at  the  bottom  of  a  great  tub, 
hooped  strongly  with  iron.  In  most  of  the  English  potteries,  however,  that  bed 
consists  of  several  flat  pieces  of  chert  or  hornstone,  laid  level  with  each  otlier.  There 
is  as  usual  a  spigot  and  faucet  at  the  side,  for  drawing  off  the  liquid  paste.  The 
whole  system  of  the  mechanism  is  very  substantial,  and  is  supported  by  wooden 
beams. 

The  following  is  the  manner  of  turning  the  upper  blocks.    In  fig.  1650  the  main 
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honzontal  shaft.  P,  bears  at  one  of  its  ^^^f^^ls"^^^^^ 

upon  the  periphery  of  the  great  .vater-^heel  (^^;  ^^f  a  coupling-box,  similar 

Sted  line)  at  its  other  end  :  p  carries  the  Por^io^^^^  On  the  pVolongation  of  p, 
to  the  one  iust  described  as  belonging  to  the  little  miu.  ^.  ,  _    „^  an  up- 

Sere  is  a  sJcond  shaft,  p',  which  1/ears  ^^f.^^^^^^^^^^^ 

SS^SX/l  ^  -el  .heel 

^\tlTtra;"  transmits  its  motion  to 

the  shaft  P^'only  whin  the  latter  is  thrown  into  gear  with  the  couphng-boxj  by 
the  Shalt     omy  w  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^-^        sh^ft  p  , 

""T  SnftS  ks  rSion  to  the  bevel  wheel  q",  which  transmits  it  to  the  shaf  Q, 
rnVt"i:;rirc\£  "of^^^^    -^ch  is  sunk  into  the  upper  surface  of  the  revolving 

^TheTaft  a  is  supported  and  centred  by  a  simple  and  solid  adjustment ;  at  its  lower 
f  >  S^tn\Te?  K  which  is  supported  upon  a  cast-iron  arch,  q',  seen  in  profile 

Se  Sb  and  having  a  brass  collet  to  secxixe  its  top.    The  iron  cone  is  cased  m  wood 
When  all  thel  pieis  are  well  adjusted  and  properly  screwed  up,  the  shaft  a  revolves 
Sout  the  leaf  t  vacillation,  and  carries  round  with  it  the  large  iron  wheel  Q ,  cast 
i^  one  piece  and  which  consists  of  an  outer  rim,  three  arms  or  radii,  and  a  strong 
crtmlmve,  made  fast  by  a  key  to  the  top  of  the  shaft  Q,  and  resting  upon  a  shoulder 
nicely  turned  to  receive  it.  -g_g 
Upon  each  of  the_  three 
arms,  there  are  adjusted, 
■with  bolts,  three  upright 
substantial  bars  of  _  oak, 
■which    descend  vertically 
through  the  body  of  the 
revolving  mill  to  -within  a 
small  distance  of  the  bed- 
stone; and  upon  each  of 
the  three  arcs  of  that  wheel- 
ring,  comprised  between  its 
three  strong  arms,  there 
are  adjusted,  in  like  man- 
ner, five  similar  uprights, 
which  fit  into  hollows  cut 
in  the  periphery   of  the  ^ 

moving  stone.   They  ought  .    ,     ,        ^  .i.  ,  .i.  ..t,    *.  i  . 

to  be  cut  to  a  level  at  their  lower  part,  to  suit  the  slope  of  the  bottom  of  the  tub  o, 
Jigs.  1650  and  1658,  so  as  to  glide  past  it  pretty  closely,  without  touching.  _ 

The  speed  of  this  large  mill  is  eight  revolutions  in  the  minute.  The  turning  horn- 
stone  describes  a  mean  circumference  of  141^  inches  (its  diameter  being  45  inches), 
and  of  course  moves  through  about  100  feet  per  second.  The  tub,  o,  is  52  inches  wide 
kt  bottom,  56  at  the  surface  of  the  sleeper  block  (which  is  16  inches  thick),  and  64_at 
top  inside  measure.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  millstone  throws  the  pasty  mix- 
ture out  of  the  vessel,  though  its  top  is  6  inches  under  the  lip  of  the  tub  o  ;  an  incon- 
venience which  can  be  obviated  only  by  making  the  pap  a  little  thicker ;  that  is,  by 
allowing  only  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  water;  then  its  density  becomes  nearly  equal 
to  2'00,  while  that  of  the  millstones  themselves  is  only  27  ;  whence,  supposing  them 
to  weigh  onlv  2  cwts.^  there  would  remain  an  effective  weight  of  less  than  ^  cwt.  for 
pressing  upo"n  the  bottom  and  grinding  the  granular  particles.  This  weight  appears 
to  be  somewhat  too  small  to  do  much  work  in  a  short  time  ;  and  therefore  it  would  be 
better  to  increase  the  quantity  of  water,  and  put  covers  of  some  convenient  form  over 
the  tubs.  It  is  estimated  that  this  mill  will  grind  nearly  5  cwts.  of  hard  kaolin  or 
felspar  gravel,  in  24  hours,  into  a  proper  pap. 
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Stoneware. 


vi     Tv  I  ¥  '^"y  satisfactory  distinction  can  bo  mado  between  tha 

different  kinds  of  ware  ;  tlicy  slide  by  nice  degrees  into  one  another.  of 
the  ordinary  kind,  such  as  wo  seo  in  jars,  drain-pipes,  and  the  variety  of  chemic^i 
utensils  which  are  made  in  the  Lambeth  potteries,  is  constituted  of  the  plastic  X 
united  m  various  proportions  with  some  felspathic  mineral,  sands  of  different  kinH«' 
and  in  some  cases  with  cement-stone  or  chalk;  these  mixtures  being  subjected  to  a 
heat  which  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  partial  fusion  of  the  mass-this  condition  of 
semi-lusion  being  the  distinguishing  character  of  stoneware.  The  finer  varieties  nf 
stoneware  are  made  from  well-selected  clays,  which,  when  burnt,  will  not  have  much 
coloiir.  These  are  united  with  some  fluxing  material,  by  which  that  condition  of 
semi-tusion  is  obtained  which  is  necessary  to  the  production  of  stoneware.  The  gkze 
ot  stoneware  was  always  a  salt  glaze ;  it  has,  however,  recently  been  the  practice  to 
glaze  with  a  mixture  of  Cornish  stone,  flint,  &c.,  as  for  earthenware. 

Earthejtwabb, 

This  ware  is  exemplified  in  the  Majolica  ware,  the  Fayence  of  the  French,  the 
Dutch  or  Delft  ware,  and  by  the  common  varieties  of  pottery  which  are  at  present  in 
general  use  in  this  country.  All  the  varieties  of  earthenware— and  they  are  many- 
consist  of  clay  bodies,  coated  with  an  easily-fusible  glaze,  containing  lead  or  borax. 
In  Delit  and  Majolica  ware  the  surface  is  coated  with  an  opaque  white  glaze  or 
enamel  containing  binoxide  of  tin. 

Poole  clay  Devonshire  clay,  Cornish  clay,  and  many  of  the  clays  from  the  Coal- 
measures,  and  other  geological  formations,  enter  into  the  composition  of  earthenware 
Ihese  are  combined  with  certain  proportions  of  ground  flint.  Porous  vessels  for 
cooling  water  and  wine,  now  made  extensively  in  many  parts  of  this  country,  arc 
similar  to  the  ancient  Spanish  cooling  vessels. 

The  Spanish  alcaraszas,  or  cooling  vessels,  are  made  porous,  to  favour  the  exudation 
ot  water  through  them,  and  maintain  a  constantly  moist  evaporating  surface.  Lasteyrie 
says  that  granular  sea  salt  is"  an  ingredient  of  the  paste  of  the  Spanish  alcarazzas  • 
which  being  expelled  partly  by  the  heat  of  the  baking,  and  partly  by  the  subsequent 
watery  percolation,  leaves  the  body  very  open.  The  biscuit  should  be  charged  with 
a  considerable  portion  of  sand,  and  very  moderately  fired. 

With  what  has  been  already  said  in  reference  to  the  modes  of  manufacture,  added 
to  the  remarks  on  printing,  glazing,  &c.,  which  are  to  follow,  the  general  principles 
which  obtain  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  will,  we  think,  be  sufficiently  understood. 

Peintikg,  Painting,  &c. 

There  are  two  distinct  methods  of  printing  in  use  for  china  and  earthenware ;  one  is 
transferred  on  the  bisque,  and  is  the  method  by  which  the  ordinary  printed  ware  is 
produced,  and  the  other  is  transferred  on  the  glaze.    The  first  is  called 'press - 
printing,'  and  the  latter  'bat-printing.'     The  engraving  is  executed  upon  copper 
plates,  and  for  press-printing  is  cut  very  deep  to  enable  it  to  hold  a  sufficiency  of 
colour  to  give  a  firm  and  full  transfer  to  the  ware.    The  printer's  shop  is  furnished 
with  a  brisk  stove,  having  an  iron  plate  on  the  top  immediately  over  the  fire,  for  the 
convenience  of  warming  the  colour  while  being  worked,  also  a  roller-press  and  tubs. 
The  printer  has  two  female  assistants,  called  '  transferers,'  and  also  a  girl  called  a 
'  cutter.'     The  copper-plate  is  charged  with  colour  mixed  with  thick  boiled  oil  by 
means  of  a  knife  and  '  dabber,'  while  held  on  the  hot  stove-plate  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  colour  fiuid ;  and  the  engraved  portion  being  filled,  the  superfiuous  colour 
is  scraped  off  the  surface  of  the  copper  by  the  knife,  which  is  further  cleaned  by  being 
rubbed  with  a  boss  made  of  leather.    A  thick  firm  oil  is  required  to  keep  the  different 
parts  of  the  design  from  flowing  into  a  mass  or  becoming  confused  while  under  the 
pressure  of  the  rubber,  in  the  process  of  transferring.    A  sheet  of  paper  of  the  neces- 
sary size  and  of  a  peculiarly  thin  texture,  called  '  pottery  tissue,'  after  being  satu- 
rated with  a  thin  solution  of  soap-and-water,  is  placed  upon  the  copper-plate,  and 
being  put  under  the  action  of  the  press,  the  paper  is  careffilly  drawn  off  again  (the 
engraving  being  placed  on  tho  stove),  bringing  with  it  the  colour  by  which  the  plato 
was  charged,  constituting  tho  pattern.    This  impression  is  given  to  the  '  cutter,'  who 
cuts  away  the  superfluous  paper  about  it ;  and  if  the  pattern  consists  of  a  border  and 
a  centre  the  border  is  separated  from  the  centre,  as  being  more  convenient  to  fit  to  the 
ware  when  divided.    It  is  then  laid  by  a  transferer  upon  the  ware  and  rubbed  first 
with  a  small  piece  of  soaped  flannel  to  fix  it,  and  afterwards  with  a  rubber  formed  of 
rolled  flannel.    This  rubber  is  applied  to  the  impression  very  forcibly,  tho  friction 
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causing  the  colour  to  adhere  firmly  to  the  ^^^J^^'-'^y  JaSttir^aJ^y 
Sibe^d  ;  it  is  then  immersed  in  a  tub  of  ^vater,       the  paper  ^.a  ^.^^^ 
■Sth  a  sponge,  the  colour,  from  its  adhesion  to  the        '^^^  ^  |  ^d  of  this  oil, 
Jmaining  'naffected.    It  is  now  -'^-f^y/ P^n  whata  ^called'  \Ldening  kilns,' 
^hich  is  done.by  submitting  ^l^e  ware  «  h       n  wlia  ^^^^  ,3,,  ^  the 

£\rg&ri^^^^^^^  the  print,  while  the  oil  remained 

^g^^und^^eea^hen^^^er^^ 

and  has  different  shades  3  ^  the  processes  re  punfi- 

employed.    After  ^la^^S^^^  aS^^^^^  ^-'^  and%ulphate  of  baryte, 

cation,  It  IS  mixed  ^t^,^  °'^jJJXde  These  materials  are  fritted  and  ground  ; 
proportioned  to  the  <i^lf  ^^J^st  S  m^^^  a  flux  consisting  of  equal  parts  by 

but  before  they  axe  used,  they  must  be  mixea  ^  6^ 

::iL'i^1^^S\rZ^t:^^^^^  displace  the  imesVed  on,  as 

exceedingly  fine,  -"^^^^  to^J^^^^^^^^  bisque,  and  the 

The  impression  is  not  ^^^^^^^tted  to  toe  neat  neceb     y  copper-plate  is  first 

xnediumof  conveying  i  to  th  ware  is  also  mu^^^  purer         ^^^^.^  V^ion  only 


tWck,iscuttotliesize  requireu  xu  .u.=^^^^^^  ^    engraving  was 

'S^%trZTli^n7e^^^  SorS«  wk  the  oiled  part  nex^  the  glaze, 
!?fkiSagSrrem3thedesi|n  remains;  though,  being  n  a  pure  oil,  scarcely 
and  ^^'ll^'^^^^.l^^^  then  dusted  upon  it  with  cotton  wool,  and  a 

SSncy'adheSrg^o^^^^^^^^  -P-Bsion  pUct,  and  ready  to  be  fired  m 

%re  are  the  processes  usually  practised  in  Staffordshire  for  printing  under 

^^TheTobTlt  or  whatever  colour  is  employed,  should  be  ground  iipon  a  porphyry 

slab  withavkrnish  p^^^^^^^  F^t  «f  ^.^^'^J^ 

the  coTsStenle  of  thick  honey,  along  with  4  ounces  of  rosm,  half  a  pound  of  tar, 
IndTalf  a  pint  of  oil  of  amber.  This  is  very  tenacious,  and  can  be  used  only 
Sn  Squefied  by  heat;  which  the  printer  effects  by  spreading  it  upon  a  hot  cast- 

printing  plates  are  made  of  copper,  engraved  with  pretty  deep  li^^s  in  the 
common  way.  The  printer,  with  a  leathern  muller,  spreads  upon  the  engraved  plate 
previously  heated,  his  colour,  mixed  up  with  the  above  oil  varnish,  and  removes  what 
is  superfluous  with  a  pallet  knife ;  then  cleans  the  plate  with  a  dossil  filled  with  bran 
tappfng,  and  wiping  as  if  he  were  removing  dust  from  it.  This  operation  being 
finished,  he  takes  the  paper  intended  to  receive  the  impression,  soaks  it  with  soap- 
water,  and  lays  it  moist  upon  the  copper-plate.  The  soap  makes  the  paper  part  more 
readily  from  the  copper,  and  the  thick  ink  part  more  readily  from  the  biscuit  The 
copper-plate  is  now  passed  tlirough  the  engraver's  cylinder  press,  the  proof-leaf  is 
lilted  off  and  handed  to  the  women,  who  cut  it  into  detached  pieces,  which  they  apply 
to  the  surface  of  the  biscuit.  The  paper  best  fitted  for  this  purpose  is  made  entirely  of 
linen  rags;  it  is  very  thin,  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  unsized,  like  tissue  blotting-paper. 

The  earthenware  biscuit  never  receives  any  preparation  before  being  imprinted,  tlie 
oil  of  the  colour  being  of  such  a  nature  as  to  fix  the  figures  firmly.  The  pnnted 
paper  is  pressed  and  rubbed  on-  with  a  roll  of  flannel,  about  an  inch  and  a  halt  in 
diameter,  and  12  or  16  inches  long,  bound  round  with  twine,  like  a  roll  of  tobacco., 
This  is  used  as  a  burnisher,  one  end  of  it  being  rested  against  the  shoulder,  and  the 
other  end  being  rubbed  upon  the  paper ;  by  which  means  it  transfers  all  the  engraved 
traces  to  the  biscuit.  The  piece  of  biscuit  is  laid  aside  for  a  little,  in  order  that  the 
colour  may  take  fast  hold ;  it  is  then  plunged  into  water,  and  the  paper  is  washed 

away  with  a  sponge.  ,    ,      .       ^         -tt^  n  t  i 

When  the  paper  is  detached,  the  piece  of  ware  is  dipped  into  a  caustic  alkaline  lye 
to  saponify  the  oil,  after  which  it  is  immersed  in  the  glaze-liquor,  with  which  the 
printed  figures  readily  adhere.  This  process,  which  is  easy  to  execute,  and  very 
economical,  is  much  preferable  to  the  old  plan  of  passing  the  biscuit  into  the  muffle 
after  it  had  been  printed,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  and  volatilising  the  oils.  When 
the  paper  impression  is  applied  to  pieces  of  porcelain,  they  are  heated  before  being 
dipped  in  the  water,  because,  being  already  semi-vitrified,  the  paper  sticks  more 
closely  to  them  than  to  the  biscuit,  and  can  be  removed  only  by  a  hard  brush. 
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The  impression  above  the  glaze  is  done  bv  Quito  a  di{f,..-n.>f 
^ith  the  use  of  the  press.  A  quantity  of  fine  clean  cluJ  is  ZlSfn     1'  '''"P'^'^^es 
a  largo  flat  dish,  so'^as  to  form  a  la^er  aboura  qua^te  ofa^fn^T^"^ 

''"^^'^^  i-L£^ifthrre^ 

oii^m;a;?=^^ris^— 

the  glLd  ware  which  it  tVZnS  V^^^^  of 
enamel  surface  must  be  rubbed  witli  a  little  cftion  t^E  K  ^i.  ^be 
attached  only  on  the  lines  charce^  with  oil  tl«  °'  ^  1^^  are 
The  same  caL  of  glue  ".^ytrrkT^^^^^^^^^^ 

Ornaments  and  Colouring. -Common  earthenware  is  coloured  by  means  of  f  wn  l-i  i 
of  apparatus:  the  one  called  the  blowinff-not  th«  nfTi«^  °  "^'"'^ 

ornaments  made  in  relief  in  France  arrmaKllfw  (Ltg^ 

of  a  mould  engraved  in  relief,  which  is  passed  over  the^ article  The  i—l"^  T? 
.t  produces  is  filled  .vith  a  thick  clay-^aste,  Xh  tLtlmaJtrsTwitl'l' 
blownig-pot.    This  is  a  vessel  like  a  tea-pot,  havinc  a  snout  bi,Mf  I  I-  n 

sealed  at  top  with  a  clay  plug,  after  being  fi'lled  wlth'the  ^SyNiquor' 
by  blowing  in  at  the  spout,  causes  the  liquor  to  fly  out  through  a  ouill  nine  wWph  ^ 
down  through  the  clay  pipe  into  the  liquor.  The  iet  is  made  to  SavTon  tS^.^  ' 
while  It  is  being  turned  upon  the  lathe';  so  that  tht  hoLTs  preriJ^^Jy  m'ade t  ifbv 
the  mcnild  or  stamp  are  fi  led  with  a  paste  of  a  colour  diflferen^t  from  tha^^of  tie  bodV 
When  the  piece  has  acquired  sufficient  firmness  to  bear  working,  the  excess  ofThi' 
Sn5L«/rr^^^  T  instrument  called  a  tournason,  till  thf'ornamenLl  figure 
Cfnr^  i?^^      '^""P  ""^'"^  '^'^  the  colour  appears  at^e 

bottom  of  the  impression.  By  passing  in  this  manner  several  layers  of  clay-liquor  of 
d  ffr.nL'f°''''  over  each  other  with  the  blowing-pot,  net-work  and  decorations  of 
aiaerent  colours  and  shades  are  very  rapidly  produced. 

_  The  serpentine  or  snake  pots,  established  on  the  same  principle,  are  made  of  tin  plate 
m  three  compartments,  each  containing  a  different  colour.  These  open  at  the  top  of 
the  vess'el  in  a  common  orifice,  terminated  by  small  quill  tubes.  On  inclining  the 
vessel  the  three  co  ours  flow  out  at  once  in  the  same  proportion  at  the  one  orifice  and 
are  let  fall  upon  the  piece  while  it  is  being  slowly  turned  upon  the  lathe,  whereby 
curious  serpent-hke  ornaments  may  be  readily  obtained.  The  clay-liquor  ought  to 
be  in  keeping  with  the  stoneware-paste.  The  blues  succeed  best  when  the  orn.'fments 
are  made  with  the  finer  pottery  mixtures  given  above. 

White  and  yellow  figures  upon  dark-coloured  grounds  are  a  good  deal  employed 
lo  produce  yellow  impressions  upon  brown  stoneware,  ochre  is  ground  up  with  a 
small  quantity  of  antimony.  The  flux  consists  of  flint  glass  and  flints  in  equal  weights 
The  composition  for  white  designs  is  made  by  grinding  silex  up  with  that  flux,  and 
printing  it  on  as  for  blue  colours,  upon  brown  or  other  coloured  stoneware,  which 
shows  off  the  light  hues. 

Metallic  Lustres  applied  to  /StoJieware.— The  metallic  lustre  being  applied  only  to  the 
outer  surface  of  vessels,  can  have  no  bad  effect  on  health,  whatever  substances  be 
employed  for  the  purpose;  and  as  the  glaze  intended  to  receive  it  is  sufficiently  fusible, 
from  the  quantity  of  lead  it  contains,  there  is  no  need  of  adding  a  flux  to  the  metallic 
coating.  The  glaze  is  in  this  case  composed  of  60  parts  of  litharge,  36  of  felspar,  and 
15  of  flints. 

The  silver  and  platina  lustres  are  usually  laid  upon  a  white  ground,  while  those  of 
gold  and  copper,  on  account  of  their  transparency,  succeed  only  upon  a  coloured 
ground.  The  dark-coloured  earthenware  is,  however,  preferable,  as  it  shows  off  the 
colours  to  most  advantage ;  and  thus  the  shades  may  be  varied  by  varying  the  colours 
of  the  ornamental  figures  applied  by  the  blowing-pot. 

The  gold  and  platina  lustre  is  almost  always  applied  to  a  paste  body  made  on 
purpose,  and  coated  with  the  above-described  lead-glaze.  This  paste  is  brown,  and 
consists  of  4  parts  of  clay,  4  parts  of  flints,  an  equal  quantity  of  kaolin  (china-clay), 
and  6  parts  of  felspar.  To  make  brown  figures  in  relief  upon  a  body  of  white  paste, 
a  liquor  is  mixed  up  with  this  paste,  which  ought  to  weigh  26  ounces  per  pint,  in 
order  to  unite  well  with  the  other  paste,  and  not  to  exfoliate  after  it  is  baked. 

Preparation  of  Gold  Lustre. — Dissolve  first  in  the  cold,  and  then  with  heat,  48  grains 
of  fine  gold  in  288  grains  of  aqua  regia,  composed  of  1  ounce  of  nitric  acid  and  3 
ounces  of  muriatic  acid  ;  add  to  that  solution  4i  graiiis  of  grain  tin,  bit  by  bit;  and 
then  pour  some  of  that  compound  solution  into  20  grains  of  balsam  of  sulphur  diluted 
with  10  grains  of  oil  of  turpentine.  The  balsam  of  sulphur  is  prepared  by  heatijig 
a  pint  of  linseed  oil  and  2  ounces  of  flowers  of  sulphur,  stirring  them  continually  till 
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the  mixture  begins  to  boil ;  it  is  then  cooled  by  setting  the  vessel  in  ^^^^^^^^J 
after  .vhich  it  is  stirred  afresh,  and  strained  through  Imen.    The  ab°ve  wgreu  e 
Ster  beino-  well  mixed,  are  to  be  allowed  to  settle  for  a  few  minutes  ,  then  tlie  re 
S  nder  of  ^e  solution' of  gold  is  to  be  poux-ed  in.  and  the  who^e  -  to  ^le  tn^^^^^^^^^  f_ 
the  mass  has  assumed  such  a  consistence  that  the  pestle  will  ^^and  upiight  in^^^^^^ 
LsUy,  there  must  be  added  to  the  mixture  30  grains  of  oil  of  ^^'^P^'^i^^'^;', 
Souid  in,  the  gold  lustre  is  ready  to  be  applied    If  the  lustre  is  too  1  ght  or  pale, 
more  gold  must  be  added,  and  if  it  have  not  a  sufficiently  violet  or  purple  tint,  more 

^''SL^to-Of  this  there  are  two  kinds  :  one  similar  to  polished  steel,  another 
lighter  and  of  a  silver-white  hue.  To  give  earthenware  the  steel  colour  with  platina 
tMs  metal  must  be  dissolved  in  aqua  regia  composed  of  2  parts  of  muriatic  acid  and 
1  part  of  nitric.  The  solution  being  cooled,  and  poured  into  a  capsule,  there  must 
be  added  to  it,  drop  by  drop,  with  continual  stirring  with  a  glass  rod  a  spirit  of  tar 
composed  of  equal  pai-ts  of  tar  and  sulphur  boiled  in  linseed  oi  and  mtered  If  tlie 
plat?na-solution  be  too  strong,  more  spirit  of  tar  must  be  added  to  it ;  but  if  too  weak 
Ft  must  be  concentrated  by  boiling.  Thus  being  brought  to  the  proper  pitch  e 
mixture  may  be  spread  over  the  piece,  which  being  put  into  the  muffle,  will  take  the 

The  premration  of  platinum,  by  means  of  which  the  silver  lustre  is  given  to  earthen- 
ware is  prepared  as  follows  :-After  having  dissolved  to  saturation  the  metal  m  aqua 
reeia  composed  of  equal  parts  of  nitric  and  muriatic  acid,  the  solution  is  to  be  poured 
into  a  quantity  of  boiling  water.  At  the  same  time,  a  capsule,  containing  solution  of 
sal-ammoniac,  is  placed  upon  a  sand-bath,  and  the  platinum-solution  being  poured  into 
it  the  metal  wiU  fall  do^vn  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  is  to  be 
w'ashed  with  cold  water  till  it  is  perfectly  edulcorated,  then  dried,  and  put  up  for  use 

This  metallic  lustre  is  applied  very  smoothly  by  means  of  a  flat  camel  s-hair  brush. 
It  is  then  to  be  passed  through  the  muffle-kiln  ;  but  it  requires  a  second  application 
of  the  platinum  to  have  a  sufficient  body  of  lustre.  The  articles  sometimes  come 
black  out  of  the  kiln,  but  thoy  get  their  lustre  by  being  rubbed  with  cotton. 

Dead  silver  on  porcelain  is  much  more  easily  affected  by  fuhginous  vapours  than 
l)urnished.  It  may,  however,  by  tlie  following  process,  be  completely  protected. 
The  silver  must  be  dissolved  in  very  dilute  acid,  and  slowly  precipitated ;  and  the 
metallic  precipitate  well  washed.  The  silver  is  then  laid  (in  wavy  lines  ?)  upon  the 
porcelain  before  being  coloured  (or  if  coloured,  the  colour  must  not  be  any  prepara- 
tion of  gold)  in  a  pasty  state  and  left  for  24  hours,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  the 
gold  is  to  bo  laid  on  and  the  article  placed  in  a  moderate  heat.  The  layer  of  gold 
must  be  very  thin,  .and  laid  on  with  a  brush  over  the  silver  before  firing  it ;  when,  by 
the  aid  of  a  flux  and  a  cherry-red  heat,  the  two  metals  are  fixed  on  the  porcelain. 

An  iron  lustre  is  obtained  by  dissolving  a  bit  of  steel  or  iron  in  muriatic  acid,  mix- 
ing the  solution  with  the  spirit  of  tar,  and  applying  it  to  the  surface  of  the  ware. 

Aventurine  glaze. — Mix  a  certain  quantity  of  silver-leaf  with  the  above-described 
soft  glaze,  and  grind  the  mixture  along  with  some  honey  and  boiling  water,  till  the 
metal  assume  the  appearance  of  fine  particles  of  sand.  The  glaze  being  naturally  of  a 
yellowish  hue,  gives  a  golden  tint  to  the  small  fragments  of  silver  disseminated 
through  it.    Molybdena  may  also  be  applied  to  produce  the  aventurine  aspect. 

Tlie  granite-like  gold  lustre  is  produced  by  throwing  lightly  with  a  brush  a  few 
drops  of  oil  of  turpentine  upon  the  goods  already  covered  with  the  preparation  for 
gold  lustre.  These  cause  it  to  separate  and  appear  in  particles  resembling  the  surface 
of  granite.  When  marbling  is  to  be  given  to  earthenware,  the  lustres  of  gold,  platinum, 
and  iron  are  used  at  once,  which,  blending  in  the  fusion,  form  veins  like  those  of  marble. 

Of  late  years  a  beautiful  lustre  has  been  given  to  porcelain  by  a  process  patented 
in  1857  by  Messrs.  Gillet  and  Brianchon,  of  Paris,  and  largely  u.sed  at  the  works  of 
Worcester  and  Belleek.  The  effect  is  obtained  by  using  nitrate  of  bismuth  as  a  flux 
to  the  metallic  oxides  which  give  colour,  and  by  employing  oil  of  lavender  as  a 
vehicle.    (Spec.  Patent,  No.  1896,  July  8,  1857.) 

Pottery  and  ware  of  the  Wedgwood  type. — This  is  a  kind  of  semi-vitrified  ware, 
called  dry  bodies,  which  is  not  susceptible  of  receiving  a  superficial  glaze.  This 
pottery  is  composed  in  two  ways :  the  first  is  with  barytic  earths,  which  act  as  fluxes 
upon  the  clays,  and  form  enamels  ;  thus  the  Wedgwood  j)'aspe?'-wa?'e  is  made. 

The  white  vitrifying  pastes,  fit  for  receiving  all  sorts  of  metallic  colours,  are  com- 
posed of  47  parts  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  15  of  felspar,  26  of  Devonshire  clay,  6  of 
sulphate  of  lime,  15  of  flints,  and  10  of  sulphate  of  strontia.  This  composition  is 
cjinable  of  receiving  the  tints  of  the  metallic  oxides  and  of  the  ochreous  metallic  earths. 
Manganese  produces  the  dark  purple  coloiu- ;  gold,  precipitated  by  tin,  a  rose  colour  ; 
antimony,  orange  ;  cobalt,  diflferent  shades  of  blue;  copper  is  employed  for  the  browns 
and  the  dead-leaf  greens  ;  nickel  gives,  with  potash,  greenish  colours. 
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One  per  cent  of  oxide  of  cobalt  is  added;  but  oue  half,  or  even  one  quarter  of  a 
per  cent,  would  bo  sufficient  to  produce  the  fine  Wedgwood  blue.  wheHhe  V/ke! 
and  manganeso  constitute  3  per  cent.,  as  well  as  the  cirbonate  ^f  iron  S 
blacks  of  this  kind  some  Engbsh  manufacturers  mix  black  oxide  of  manganese^rith 
the  black  oxide  of  iron,  or  with  ochro.  Nickel  and  umber  afford  a  fine  brwn 
Carbonate  of  iron,  mixed  with  bole  or  terra  di  Sienna,  gives  a  beautiful  tint  t^Th<; 
paste ;  as  a  so  manganese  with  cobalt,  or  cobalt  with  nickel.  Antimony  produces  a 
very  fine  colour  when  combined  with  the  carbonate  of  iron  in  the  proportion  of  2  Lt 
f^l?         • ^'^gf'i^^^ts  necessary  to  form  the  above-descrifced  vitrifying  paste 

The  following  IS  another  vitnfying  paste,  of  a  much  softer  nature  than  the  preced: 

of  OnTnw  ?Fri       r'^.r^P^^'^  17;  potter's  clay,  16;  Mn 

of  Cornwall  (china-clay),  16 ;  sulphate  of  baryta,  10 

«c'^5"!!r  pastes  are  very  plastic,  and  may  be  worked  with  as  much  facihtv 

as  Jinghsh  pipe-clay  The  round  ware  is  usually  turned  upon  the  lathe.  It  mav 
however  be  moulded,  as  the  oval  pieces  always  are.  The  more  deUcate  ornaments 
are  cast  in  hollow  moulds  of  baked  clay,  by  women  and  children,  and  applied  with 
remarkable  dexterity  upon  the  turned  and  moulded  articles.  The  coloured  pastes 
have  such  an  affinity  for  each  other,  that  the  detached  ornaments  may  be  applied  not 
only  with  a  little  gum-water  upon  the  convex  and  concave  forms,  but  they  may  be 
made  to  adhere  without  experiencing  the  least  cracking  or  chinks.  The  coloured 
pastes  receive  only  oue  fire,  unless  the  inner  surface  is  to  be  glazed  ;  but  a  gloss  is 
given_  to  the  outer  surface.  The  enamel  for  the  interior  of  the  black  Wedgwood 
ware  is  composed  of  6  parts  of  red  lead,  1  of  silex,  and  2  ounces  of  manganese,  when 
the  mixture  is  made  in  pounds'  weight. 

The  operation  called  smearing  consists  in  giving  an  external  lustre  to  the  unglazed 
semi-yitrified  ware.  The  articles  do  not  in  this  way  receive  any  immersion,  nor  even 
the  aid  of  the  brush  or  pencil  of  the  artist ;  but  they  require  a  second  fire.  The 
saggers  are  coated  with  the  salt-glaze  already  described.  These  cases,  or  saggers, 
communicate  by  reverberation  the  lustre  so  remarkable  on  the  surface  of  the  English 
stoneware,  which  one  might  suppose  to  be  the  result  of  the  glaze-tub,  or  of  the  brush. 
Occasionally  also  a  very  fusible  composition  is  thrown  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the 
muffle,  and  5  or  6  pieces  called  refractories  are  set  in  the  middle  of  it,  coated  with  the 
same  composition.  The  intensity  of  the  heat  converts  the  flux  into  vapour ;  a  part  of 
this  is  condensed  upon  the  surfaces  of  the  contiguous  articles,  so  as  to  give  them  the 
desired  brilliancy. 

Enamel-cohurs  for  painting  on  porcelain  are  metallic  oxides  incorporated  with  a 
fusible  flux.  Gold,  precipitated  by  tin,  furnishes  the  crimson,  rose,  and  purple  ;  oxides 
of  iron  and  chrome  produce  reds ;  the  same  oxides  yield  black  and  brown,  also 
obtained  from  manganese  and  cobalt ;  orange  is  from  oxides  of  uranium,  chromium, 
antimony,  and  iron ;  greens  from  oxides  of  chromium  and  copper ;  blue  from  oxides  of 
cobalt  and  zinc.  The  fluxes  are  borax,  flint,  oxides  of  lead,  &c.  They  are  worked 
in  essential  oils  and  turpentine,  and  a  very  great  ,  disadvantage  under  which  the  artist 
labours,  is  that  the  tints  upon  the  palette  are  in  most  cases  different  from  those  they 
assume  when  they  have  undergone  the  necessary  heat,  which  not  only  brings  out  the 
true  colour,  but  also,  by  partially  softening  the  glaze  and  the  flux,  causes  the  colour 
to  become  flxed  to  the  ware.  This  disadvantage  will  be  immediately  apparent  in  the 
case  where  a  peculiar  delicacy  of  tint  is  required,  as  in  flesh-tones,  for  instance.  But 
the  difficulty  does  not  end  here,  for  as  a  definite  heat  can  alone  give  to  a  colour  a  per- 
fect hue,  and  as  the  colour  is  continually  varying  with  the  different  stages  of  graduated 
heat,  another  risk  is  incurred ;  that  resulting  from  the  liability  of  its  receiving  the 
heat  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  than  is  actually  required,  termed  '  over-fired '  and 
'short-fired.'  As  an  instance  of  its  consequence,  we  cite  rose-colour  or  crimson, 
which  when  used  by  the  painter  is  a  dirty  violet  or  drab  ;  during  the  process  of  firing 
it  gradually  varies  with  the  increase  of  heat  from  a  brown  to  a  dull  reddish  hue,  and 
from  that  progressively  to  its  proper  tint.  But  if  by  want  of  judgment  or  inattention 
of  the  fireman  the  heat  is  allowed  to  exceed  that  point,  the  beauty  and  brilliancy  of 
the  colour  are  destroyed  beyond  remedy,  and  it  becomes  a  dull  purple.  On  the  other 
hand,  should  the  fire  be  too  slack,  the  colour  is  presented  in  one  of  its  intermediate 
stages,  as  already  described,  but  in  this  case  extra  heat  will  restore  it.  Nor  must  we 
forget  to  allude  to  casualties  of  cracking  and  breaking  in  the  kilns  by  the  heat  being 
increased  or  withdrawn  too  suddenly,  a  risk  to  which  the  larger  articles  are  peculiarly 
liable.  These  vicissitudes  render  enamel-painting  in  its  higher  branches  a  most  un- 
satisfactory and  disheartening  study,  and  enhance  the  value  of  those  productions  which 
are  really  successful  and  meritorious.  _  i  j  • 

In  enamelling,  ground-laying  is  the  first  process,  in  operating  on  all  designs  to 
which  it  is  applied;  it  is  extremely  simple,  requiring  principally  bghtness  and 
delicacy  of  hand.    A  coat  of  boiled  oil  adapted  to  the  purpose  being  laid  upon  the 
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^are  with  a  pencil,  and  afterwards- loveUed.  or  as  it  is  ^^^Jf-J^y^^^^V-t'tha; 
until  .the  sm-face  is  perfectly  uniform  ;  as  the  depo  t  of  more  oU^on  « 
another  would  cause  a  proportionate  increase  of  colour  to  adhere       co"!  J 
duce  a  variation  of  tint.   This  being  done,  the  f  ^^^^^^  Attaches 

is  dusted  on  the  oiled  surface  with  cotton-wool ;  a  sufficient  l^^^^ft  ho  reauisite  to 
itself,  and  the  superfluity  is  cleared  off  by  the  same  medium.    If  it  [^^^^^^ 
preVeWe  a  panel  o^rname/t  or  any  object  ^hite  upon       ground  an^^^^^^^ 
cess  is  necessary,  called  'stencilling'    The  stencil  (generally  ^  "^f ^^^^^^^^^ 
sugar,  and  water)  is  laid  on  in  the  form  desired  with  a  P^°°'1l ^°  ""r.yl^^^^ 
thf  surface  of      ™  t^^^^^^^ 

rmSi~;.w?ich  ^tetStiTthe  r^'^^:f^z^)^:^ 

«n«nv  wa<ihfld  off  carrvin<'  with  it  any  portion  of  colour  or  pii  tnat  may  oe  upuu 
r  ndTeSg  fhe  X perfectly  cleL'  It  is  sometimes  necessary^.^^^^ 
denth  of  colour  is  required,  to  repeat  these  colours  several  times,  ihe  gio^na 
lavers-  do  generil^^^  and  should  always,  work  with  a  bandage  over  the  mouth  to 
aS  inhaling  the  cdour-dust,  much  of  which  is  highly  deleterious.  '  Bossing  is 
r^m'trvLt:  thV  process  by  which  the.  level  surfaces  of  -r-us  co  o^^^^^^ 
extensively  introduced  upon  decorated  porcelain  are  efibcted.   The    boss   is  maao 

''fhe  process  of  gilding  is  as  follows :-The  gold  (which  is  m-^^^f^^^-^^, 
Rilver  and  flux')  when  ready  for  use  appears  a  black  dust;  it  is  used  witn  tur 
peXe'fndS^imikr  to  th'e  enamel-cofo^,  and     ^^T  fi'^Xlnjto'S 
famels'-hair  pencil.    It  flows  very  freely,  and  is  eqiiaUy  adapted  for  Producing  broaa 
massive  bands  and  grounds,  or  the  finest  details  of  t^^^  "^^^^  eU^°^t  "^1^^  r^iece  of  a 

To  obviate  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  drawing  the  pattern  on  every  F^ce  »  J 
service,  when  it  is  at  all  intricate,  a  '  pounce '  is  used,  and  the  outlme  dusted  through 
with  charcoal,— a  method  which  also  secures  umformity  of  size  and  shape.  _  Womeu 
^e  precluded  from  working  at  this  branch  of  the  business,  though  from  its  simp  icity 
rndTghtness  i  Wd  app^r  so  well  adapted  for  them.  Firing  ,-estores  he  goM 
its  proper  tint,  which  first  assumes  the  character  of  '  dead  gold :  its  after  bnlliancy 
beine  the  result  of  another  process,  termed  '  burmshing.' 

Slq.-A  good  enamel  is  an  essential  element  of  fine  pottery  and  porcelain  ;  it 
should  experience  the  same  dilatation  and  contraction  by  heat  and  cold  as  the  bisQuit 
which  it  covers.  The  English  enamels  contain  nothing  prejudicial  to  health,  as  many 
of  the  foreign  glazes  do  ;  no  more  lead  being  added  to  the  former  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  convert  the  siliceous  and  aluminous  matters  with  which  it  is  mixed  into  a 

perfectly  neutral  glass.  ,  •      ^  „w 

Three  kinds  of  glazes  are  used  in  Stafifordshire :  one  for  the  common  pipe-clay  or 
cream-coloured  ware ;  another  for  the  finer  pipe-clay  ware  to  receive  impressions, 
called  ^jrinim^  body;  a  third  for  the  ware  which  is  to  be  ornamented  by  painting  witli 

Thrglaze  of  the  first  or  common  ware  is  composed  of  53  parts  of  white  lead,  16  of 
Cornish  stone,  36  of  ground  flints,  and  4  of  flint-glass  ;  or  of  40  of  white  lead,  36  ot 
Cornish  stone,  12  of  flints,  and  4  of  flint-  or  crystal-glass.  These  compositions  are  not 
fritted;  but  are  employed  after  being  simply  triturated  witli>  water  into  a  thin  paste. 

The  following  is  the  composition  of  a  glaze  intended  to  cover  all  kinds  ot  fagures 
printed  in  metallic  colours  :  26  parts  of  white  felspar  are  fritted  with  6  parts  ot  soda, 
2  of  nitre,  and  1  of  borax;  to  20  pounds  of  this  frit,  26  parts  of  felspar,  20  of  white 
lead,  6  of  ground  flints,  4  of  chalk,  1  of  oxide  of  tin,  and  a  smaU  quantity  of  oxide  ot 
cobalt,  to  take  off  the  brown  cast,  and  give  a  faint  azure  tint,  are  added. 

The  following  recipe  may  also  be  used  :— Frit  together  20  parts  of  flint-glass,  6  of 
flints,  2  of  nitre,  and  1  of  borax ;  add  to  12  parts  of  that  frit,  40  parts  of  white  lead, 
36  of  felspar,  8  of  flints,  and  6  of  flint-glass  ;  then  grind  the  whole  together  into  an 
uniform  cream-consisteuced  paste. 

As  to  the  ware  which  is  to  be  painted,  it  is  covered  with  a  glaze  composed  of  13 
parts  of  the  printing-colour  frit,  to  which  are  added  50  parts  of  red  lead,  40  of 
whit^  lead,  and  12  of  flint ;  the  whole  having  been  ground  together. 

The  above  compositions  produce  a  very  hard  glaze,  which  cannot  be  scratched  by 
the  knife,  is  not  acted  upon  by  vegetable  acids,  and  does  no  injury  to  potable  or 
edible  articles  kept  in  the  vessels  covered  with  it.  It  preserves  for  an  indefinite  time 
the  glassy  lustre,  and  is  not  subject  to  crack  and  exfoliate,  like  most  of  the  Conti- 
nental stoneware  made  from  common  pipe-clay. 

In  order  that  the  saggers  in  which  the  articles  are  baked,  after  receiving  the  glaze, 
may  not  absorb  some  of  the  vitrifying  matter,  they  are  themselves  coated,  as  above 
mentioned,  with  a  glaze  composed  of  13  parts  of  common  salt  and  30  parts  of  potash, 
pimply  dissolved  in  water,  and  brushed  over  them. 

Vol.  m.  S  S 
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Glaze-kUn.—'rhh  is  usually  smaller  than  tho  biscuit-kiln,  and  contains  no  more  than 
40  or  45  bungs  or  columns,  each  composed  of  16  or  17  saggers.  Those  of  tho  fin,^ 
bung  rest  upon  round  tiles,  and  are  well  luted  together  with  a  finely-ground  flre-cLav 
of  only  moderate  cohesion  ;  those  of  the  second  bung  are  supported  by  an  additional 
tile,  Tho  lower  saggers  contain  tho  cream-coloured  articles,  in  which  tho  glaze  is 
softer  than  that  which  covers  the  bluo-printed  ware  ;  this  being  always  placed  in  tho 
intervals  between  the  furnaces,  and  in  tho  uppermost  saggers  of  the  columns  Tho 
bottom  of  the  kiln,  where  tlio  glazed  ware  is  not  baked,  is  occupied  by  printed 
biscuit-ware,  ^ 

Pyrometric  balls  of  red  clay,  coated  with  a  very  fusible  lead-enamel,  are  employed 
in  the  English  potteries  to  ascertain  tho  temperature  of  tho  glaze-kilns.  This  enamel 
is  so  rich,  and  tho  clay  upon  which  it  is  spread  is  so  fine-grained  and  compact,  that 
even  when  exposed  for  three  hours  to  the  briskest  flame,  it  does  not  lose  its  lustre. 
The  colour  of  the  clay  alone  changes,  whereby  the  workman  is  enabled  to  judge  of 
the  degree  of  heat  within  the  kiln.  At  first  the  balls  have  a  palo  red  appearance  ; 
but  they  become  browner  with  the  increase  of  the  temperature.  The  balls,  when  of  a 
slightly  dark-red  colour,  indicate  the  degree  of  baking  for  the  hard  glaze  of  pipe-day 
ware ;  but  if  they  become  dark  brown,  the  glaze  will  be  much  too  hard,  being  that 
suited  for  ironstone-'wave ;  lastly,  when  they  acquire  an  almost  black  hue,  they  show  a 
degree  of  heat  suited  to  the  formation  of  a  glaze  upon  porcelain. 

The  glazer  provides  himself  at  each  round  with  a  stock  of  these  ball  watches,  reser\-ed 
from  the  preceding  baking,  to  serve  as  objects  of  comparison  ;  and  ho  never  slackens 
the  firing  till  he  has  obtained  the  same  depth  of  shade,  or  even  somewhat  more ;  for 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  more  rounds  a  glaze-kiln  has  made,  the  browner  tho 
balls  are  apt  to  become,  A  new  kiln  bakes  a  round  of  enamel-ware  sooner  than  an 
old  one ;  as  also  with  less  fuel,  and  at  a  lower  temperature.  The  watch-balls  of  these 
first  rounds  have  generally  not  so  deep  a  colour  as  if  they  were  tried  in  a  furnace 
three  or  four  months  old.  After  this  period,  cracks  begin  to  appear  in  the  furnaces ; 
the  horizontal  flues  get  partially  obstructed,  the  joinings  of  the  brickwork  become 
loose  ;  in  consequence  of  which  there  is  a  loss  of  heat  and  waste  of  fuel ;  the  baking 
of  the  glaze  takes  a  longer  time,  and  the  pjTometrie  balls  assume  a  different  shade 
from  what  they  had  on  being  taken  out  of  the  new  kiln,  so  that  the  first  watches  are 
of  no  comparable  use  after  two  months.  The  baking  of  enamel  is  commenced  at  a 
low  temperature,  and  the  heat  is  progressively  increased  ;  when  it  reaches  the  melt- 
ing-point of  the  glaze,  it  must  be  maintained  steadily,  and  the  furnace-mouths  be  care- 
fully looked  after,  lest  tho  heat  should  be  sxiffered  to  fall.  The  firing  is  continued  14 
hours,  and  then  gradually  lowered  by  slight  additions  of  fuel ;  after  which  the  kiln  is 
allowed  from  5  to  6  hours  to  cool. 

Muffles. — The  paintings  and  the  printed  figures  applied  to  the  glaze  of  earthen- 
ware and  porcelain  are  baked  in  muffles  of  a  peculiar  form.    Fig.  1669  is  a  lateral 

elevation  of  one  of  these  muffles ;  fig. 
1660  jggo  is  a  front  view.  The  same  letters 

denote  the  same  parts  in  the  two 
figures, 

a  is  the  furnace  ;  b,  the  oblong  muffle, 
mado  of  fire-clay,  surmounted  with 
a  dome  pierced  with  three  apertures, 
Jc,  Jc,  k,  for  tho  escape  of  the  vaporous 
matters  of  the  colours  and  volatile  oils 
with  which  they  are  ground  up ;  c  is 
the  chimney;  d,  d,  feedholes,  by  which 
the  fuel  is  introduced ;  c,  the  fire- 
grate ;  /,  the  ash-pit ;  channels  are 
left  in  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  to 
facilitate  the  passage  of  the  flame  beneath  the  muffle ;  is  a  lateral  hole,  which 
makes  a  communication  across  the  furnace  in  the  muffle,  enabling  the  kiln-man  to 
ascertain  what  is  passing  within ;  k,  k,  are  the  lateral  chinks  for  observing  tlie  pro- 
gress of  the  firing  or  flame ;  Hs  an  opening  scooped  out  in  the  front  of  the  chimney  to 
modify  its  draught.  ,•   n  «, 

The  articles  which  are  printed  or  painted  upon  the  glaze  are  placed  in  Uie  muffle 
without  saggers,  upon  tripods,  or  moveable  supports  furnished  -with  feet.  The  nniffle 
being  charged,  its  mouth  is  closed  with  a  fire-tile  well  luted  round  its  edges.  The  fiiel 
■   then  kindled  in  the  fireplaces  d,  d,  and  the  door  of  the  furnace  is  closed  with  bncks. 
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in  which  a  small  opening  is  left  for  taking  out  samples,  and  for  examining  the  interior 
of  tho  muffle.  These  sample  or  trial-pieces,  attaclied  to  a  strong  iron  wire,  show  tho 
progress  of  the  baking  operation.  Tho  front  of  the  fireplaces  is  covered  with  a  sheet- 
iron  plate,  which  slides  to  one  side,  and  may  be  shut  whenever  the  kiln  is  charged. 
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Soon  after  the  fire  is  lighted,  the  flame,  which  communicates^  l^^ter^^^y/j^P 
furnace  to  another,  envelopes  the  muffle  on  all  sides,  and  thence  rises  up  the  chimney. 

A  patent  was  obtained  by  Mr.  W.  Eidgway  for  the  following  construction  of  oven 
in  which  the  flames  from  the  fireplaces  are  conveyed  by  parallel  flues  both  on 
zontal  and  vertical,  so  as  to  reverberate  the  whole  of  the  fl^ame  and  ^eat  upon 
the  goods  after  its  ascension  from  the  flues.  _  His  oven  is  built  square  nstead 
of  round,  a  fire-proof  partition-wall  being  built  across  the  middle  ot  it.  ^  i^^'i'^g 
it  into  two  chambers,  which  are  covered  in  by  two  parallel  arches.  The  flre- 
places  are  built  in  the  two  sides  of  the  oven  opposite  to  the  partition-wall  from 
which  fireplaces  narrow  flues  rise  in  the  inner  face  of  the  wall,  and  distribute  the 
flame  in  a  sheet  equally  over  the  whole  of  its  surface.  The  other  portion  of  the  heat 
is  conveyed  by  many  parallel  or  diverging  horizontal  flues,  under  and  across  the  floor 
or  hearth  of  the  oven,  to  tlie  middle  or  partition-wall ;  over  the  surface  of  which  the 
flame  which  ascends  from  the  numerous  flues  in  immediate  contact  with  the  wall  is 
equally  disti-ibuted.  This  sheet  of  ascending  flame  strikes  the  shoulder  of  the  arch, 
and  is  reverberated  from  the  saggers  beneath,  till  it  meets  the  flame  reverberated  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  arch,  and  both  escape  at  the  top  of  the  oven.  The  same  con- 
struction is  also  applied  to  the  opposite  chamber.  In  figs.  1661  and  1662,  a  represents 
the  square  walls  or  body  of  the  oven;  b,  the  partition-wall;  c  the  fireplaces  or 
furnaces,  with  their  iron  boilers;  d,  the  mouths  of  the  furnaces  for  introducing  the 
fuel;/,  the  ash-pits;  g,  the  horizontal  flues  under  the  hearth  of  the  oven;  A,  the 
vertical  flues ;  i,  the  vents  in  the  top  of  the  arches ;  and  h,  the  entrances  to  the 
chambers  of  the  ovens. 
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Before  this  article  is  concluded  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  notice  the  attempts 
which  have  been  made,  with  various  degrees  of  success,  to  employ  porcelain  as 
a  means  for  multiplying  the  productions  of  high  art  in  a  cheap  form.  Under  the 
various  terms  of  Statuary  Porcelain,  Parian,  Carrara,  &c.,  are  produced  numerous 
works  of  art,  many  of  which  are  distinguished  by  their  beauty.  As  the  most  direct 
method  of  illustrating  the  process  of  making  these  figures,  let  us  suppose  the  object 
under  view  to  be  a  figure  or  group,  and  this  we  will  assume  to  be  2  feet  hi^h  in  tlae 
model.  The  clay,  which  is  of  the  most  perfect  character,  is  mixed  with  fiint,  as  in 
the  case  of  maniifacturing  the  finest  stoneware  china,  and  it  is  used  in  a  semi-liquid 
state  about  the  consistency  of  cream :  this  is  poured  into  the  moulds  forming  the 
various  parts  of  the  subject  (sometimes  as  many  as  fifty) :  the  shrinking  that  occurs 
before  these  casts  can  be  taken  out  of  the  mould,  which  is  caused  by  the  absorbent 
nature  of  the  plaster  of  which  the  mould  is  composed,  is  equal  to  a  reduction  of  one 
inch  and  a  half  in  the  height.  The  moulds  are  made  of  plaster  of  Paris,  which, 
when  properly  prepared,  has  the  property  of  absorbing  water  so  effectually  that  the 
moisture  is  extracted  from  the  clay,  and  the  ware  is  enabled  to  leave  the  mould, 
or  '  deliver '  with  care  and  rapidity.  Prior  to  use,  the  plaster  (gypsum)  is  put  into 
long  troughs,  having  a  fire  running  underneath  them,  by  which  means  the  water 
is  drawn  off,  and  it  remains  in  a  state  of  soft  powder :  and  if  its  own  proportion 
of  water  bo  again  added  to  it,  it  will  immediately  set  into  a  firm  compact  body,  which 
is  the  case  when  it  is  mixed  to  form  the  mould.  These  casts  are  then  put  together 
by  the  '  figure-maker,'  the  seams  (consequent  upon  the  marks  caused  by  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  moulds)  are  then  carefully  removed,  and  the  whole  worked  upon  to 
restore  the  cast  to  the  same  degree  of  finish  as  the  original  model.  The  work  is  then 
thoroughly  dried  to  be  in  a  fit  state  for  firing,  as  if  put  in  the  oven  while  damp  tbe 
sudden  contraction  consequent  upon  the  great  degree  of  heat  instantaneously  applied, 
would  bo  very  liable  to  cause  it  to  crack ;  in  the  orocoss  it  again  suffers  a  further  loss 
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of  one  inch  and  a  half  by  evaporation,  and  it  is  now  but  1  foot  9  inches.  Again  in 
the  '  firing'  of  the  bisque-oven,  its  most  severe  ordeal,  it  is  diminished  3  inches,  and 
is  then  but  18  inches  high,  being  6  inches  or  one-fourth  loss  than  the  original.  Now 
as  the  contraction  should  equally  affect  every  portion  of  the  details  of  the  work,  in 
order  to  realise  a  faithful  copy,  and  as  added  to  this  contingency  are  the  risks  in  the 
oven  of  being  '  ovor-fired '  by  which  it  would  be  melted  into  a  mass,  and  of  being 
'short-fired,'  by  which  its  surface  would  be  imperfect,  it  is  readily  evident  that 
a  series  of  difficulties  present  themselves  which  require  considerable  practical 
experience  successfully  to  meet.  Indeed,  the  difficulties  which  surround  the  manu- 
facture of  Parian  prevent  its  being  rendered  to  the  public  at  such  a  price  as  those 
would  desire  who  wish  to  secure  the  introduction,  amongst  the  people,  of  all 
examples  which  are  calculated  to  refine  their  tastes.  A  biscuit-china  is,  by  a  some- 
what similar  process,  employed  in  several  of  the  porcelain-manufactories  on  the  Con- 
tinent for  the  production  of  statuettes,  busks,  &c.,  but  in  colour  and  character  they  are 
all  inferior  to  the  English  Parian.    See  Bricks  ;  Clay  ;  Tiles. 

Our  Exhortations  of  earthenware  and  chinaware  have  been  as  follow  : — 


18G6 
£1,685,864 


1867 
£1,666,054 


18G8 
£1,682,721 


1869 
£1,827,798 


1870 
£1,746,153 


1871 
£1,731,483 


1872 
£1,936,187 


1873 
£2,048,872 


1874 
£1,742,653 


POUBRE  BARYTXQUE.    See  Explosive  Agents. 
POWDER,  COIONXA.    See  Explosive  Agents. 

PRECIPITATE  is  any  matter  separated  in  minute  particles  from  a  fluid  holding 
matter  in  solution,  which  subsides  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  a  pulverulent  form. 

PRECIPITATE,  RES.    Eed  oxide  of  mercury. 

PRECIPITATE,  WHITE.    An  ammoniacal  chloride  of  mercury. 

PRESS,  HVSRAiriilC.  Though  the  explanation  of  the  principles  of  this  power- 
ful machine  belongs  to  a  work  upon  mechanical  engineering  rather  than  to  one  upon 
manufactures,  yet  as  it  is  often  referred  to  in  this  work,  a  brief  description  of  it  can- 
not be  unacceptable  to  many  of  our  readers. 
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The  framing  consists  of  two  stout  cast-iron  plates,  a,  b,  which  are  strengthened  by 
Droiecting  ribs,  not  seen  in  the  section,  fig.  1663.  The  top  or  crown-plate  b  and  the 
baSate  a,  a  are  bound  most  firmly  together  by  4  cylinders  of  the  best  wrought 
iron  c  c,  which  pass  up  through  holes  near  the  ends  of  the  said  plates,  and  are  fast 
wedged  in  them.  The  flat  pieces  c,  c,  are  screwed  to  the  ends  of  iJie  crown  and  base- 
plates so  as  to  bind  the  columns  laterally.  /,  is  the  hollow  cylinder  of  the  press 
which  as  well  as  the  ram  g,  is  made  of  cast  iron.  The  upper  par  of  the  cavi  y  of 
Sie  cylinder  is  cast  narrow,  but  is  truly  and  smoothly  rounded  at  the  boring.miU  so 
as  to  fit  pretty  closely  round  a  well-turned  ram  or  piston;  the  under  part  of  it  is  left 
somewhat'^M^dlr  in  th^e  casting.  A  stout  cup  of  leather,  ^f^^^^^l^^l^f^l'^^^ 
put  upon  the  ram,  and  serves  as  a  valve  to  render  the  nock  of  tho_  cylinder  perfectly 
Ster4ight  by  filling  up  the  space  between  it  and  the  ram ;  and  since  the  mouth  of 
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1665 


1666 


the  cup  is  Un:ned  downwards,  the  greater  the  ^^^^^£0^^^^^^^^ 
Srcibly  are  the  edges  of  the  leather  valve  pressed  against  th^^ 

and  the  tighter  does  the  joint  become.    Tbs  wa  f^^J^^ stLng^^^^^^  projecting 

in  its  descent.  This  plate  has  a  half-round 
hole  at  each  of  its  four  corners,  corresponding 
to  the  shape  of  the  four  iron  columns  along 
■which  it  glides  in  its  up-and-down  motions  ot 
compression  and  relaxation.      ,    „      .  „ 

k,Jc,Jtgs.  1663  and  1664,  is  the  framing  of  a 
force-'pump  with  a  narrow  barrel ;  i  is  the  well 
for  containing  water  to  supply  the  pump.  _  io 
spare  room  in  the  engraving,  the  pump  is  set 
close  to  the  press,  but  it  may  be  removed  to 
•  any  convenient  distance,  by  lengthening  the 
water-pipe  n,  which  connects  the  discharge  of 
the  force-pump  with  the  inside  of  the  cylinder 
of  the  press.  Fi^f.  1665  is  a  section  of  the 
pump  and  its  valves.  The  pump  m,  is  of 
bronze ;  the  suction-pipe  «,  has  a  conical  valve 
with  a  long  tail ;  the  solid  piston  or  plunger 
p  is  smaller  than  the  barrel  in  which  it  plays, 

and  passes  at  its  top  through  a  stuffing-box  qi  .  „„„„  to  be  loaded 

r  is  the  pressure-valve,  s  is  the  safety-valve,  which  m  fig.  l6bi  is  seen  to  be  loaaea 
^th  Vwe'Xd  lever  t\s  the  discharge-valve,  for  letting  the  water  escape  from 
Se  cylinder,  beneath  the  ram,  back  into  the  well.  See  the  winding  Passages  m  ;?^^. 
1666  u  is  the  tube  which  conveys  the  water  from  the  pump  into  the  Pjess-cylmde^^ 
In  fig.  1664,  two  centres  of  motion  for  the  pump-lever  are  shown.  ^J^^^ting  ^he 
bolt  into  the  centre  nearest  the  pump-rod,  the  mechanical  advantage  of  the  workman 
may  be  doubled.  Two  pumps  are  generaUy  mounted  m  one  frame  for  one  hydianhc 
press  :  the  larger  to  give  a  rapid  motion  to  the  ram  at  tlie  beginnmg,  ^en  the  resist- 
ance is  small ;  the  smaller  to  give  a  slower  but  more  powerful  impulsion,  when  the 
resistance  is  much  increased.  A  pressure  of  500  tons  may  be  obtained  from  a  well- 
made  hydraulic  press  with  a  ten-inch  ram,  and  a  two  and  a  one  inch  set  of  pumps. 
See  Water  Pressuee  Machine.  .      ,    .  „r 

PRINCE'S  la&TAl^,  or  Prince  Eupert's  metal,  is  a  brass  containing  about  J  6 

per  cent,  of  zinc.  7  ,     t    7      j  o     \    wu  <■ 

PRXHrTINTG.   {Imprimerie;  typographic,  Pr. ;  BuckdruckerAunet,  trer.)    ine  arc 

of  taking  impressions  from  types  and  engravings  in  relief.  ,       „  ,  . 

History.— The  art  itself  is  of  comparatively  modern  origin,  only  400  years  having 
elapsed  since  the  first  book,  properly  so  called,  issued  from  the  press ;  but  we  cannot 
doubt  that  its  principle  was  known  to  the  ancients.  It  has  certainly  been  practised  in 
the  East  from  a  very  early  period,  and  in  a  manner  similar  to  our  own  first  attempts. 
That  a  rude  kind  of  printing  was  known  to  the  Babylonians  is  evident  from  the 
undecayed  bricks  of  that  city  which  have  been  found  stamped  with  various  cuneiform 
and  hieroglyphic  characters ;  but  as  the  stamp  itself  was  in  one  piece  or  block,  it 
was  inapplicable  to  the  propagation  of  knowledge,  from  its  cost  and  tediousness  of 
production.  ,  .         j     r  • 

The  Chinese  are  the  only  people  who  have  continued  this  primitive  mode  of  print- 
ing to  the  present  time.  Their  earliest  attempts  are  stated  in  their  chronicles  to  have 
been  made  about  50  years  before  the  Christian  era  ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of 
the  Emperor  Ming-tsong  (927-934  a.d.)  that  any  great  advance  was  made  in  print- 
ing large  numbers  of  comparatively  cheap  books.  The  name  of  the  Chinese  Caxton 
was  Tong-tao.  Ho  obtained  permission  of  the  Emperor  in  932  to  print  and  circu- 
late copies  of  the  'Classical  Works,'  as  they  are  called,  by  taking  impressions 
from  stone  plates,  the  letters  cut  into  thom,  so  that  the  impression  on  the  paper  was 
black  and  the  letters  themselves  left  white.  This  is  still  the  case  in  all  Chinese 
lithographic  printing.  Tong-tao,  however,  subsequently  obtained  the  Emperor's 
sanction  to  cUt  in  wood  and  print  an  edition  of  the  nine  '  King,'  or  classical  books, 
for  the  use  of  the  Imperial  College  in  Peking.  This  was  completed  in  952 ;  and, 
althoui-h  intended  only  for  the  pupils  of  the  college,  it  was  made  purchasable  by 
any  person  in  the  empire.  The  process  pursued  in  the  printing  of  this  work  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  at  the  present  day,  the  following  being  the  rmdus  operandi ; — 

The  work  intended  to  bo  printed  is  handed  to  a  caligraphist,  who  writes  the  sepa- 
rate pages  on  fine  tracing-paper ;  these  are  given  to  the  engraver,  who  glues  them 
face  downwards  upon  a  thin  plate  of  hard  wood,  called    resembling  that  of  the  pear- 
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•tree,  and  ho  cuts  awjiy  with  a  sharp  instrumont  all  thoso  parts  of  the  wood  on  which 

tiiig. 
two 

With  the  former  he  blackens  tlio^lettors  ;  'the  latter  he  ipasses"gentry  over^tlio  paper 
which  has  been  laid  on  them.  ]}y  this  means  an  expert  workman  can  take  a  large 
number  of  impressions  in  one  day.  As  the  Chinese  paper  is  thin  and  transparent  it 
is  printed  on  one  side  only,  two  pages  side  by  side,  and  the  sheet  lias  a  black  line 
down  the  middle,  as  a  guide  to  the  binder,  who  folds  it  double,  and  fastens  the  open 
leaves  together.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  in  the  Celestial  Empire  to  sub- 
stitute moveable  types  for  the  wooden  blocks,  but  tliey  have  always  terminated  in  a 
return  to  the  old  method. 

The  ancient  Eomans  made  use  of  metal-stamps,  with  characters  engraved  in  relief, 
to  mark  their  articles  of  trade  and  commerce ;  and  Cicero,  in  his  '  De  Natur&  Deorum,' 
has  a  passage  from  which  Toland  imagines  the  moderns  have  taken  the  hint  of  print- 
ing. Cicero  orders  the  types  to  be  made  of  metal,  and  calls  them  foriiuB  literarum, 
the  very  words  used  by  the  first  printers  to  express  them.  In  Virgil's  time,  too, 
brands,  with  letters,  were  used  for  marking  cattle,  &c.,  with  the  owner's  name. 
Landseer  {Lectures  on  the  Art  of  Engraving,  8vo.  1807)  observes,  'Had  the  modem 
art  of  making  paper  been  known  to  the  ancients,  we  had  probably  never  heard  the 
names  of  Faust  and  Kniguerra ;  for  with  the  same  kind  of  stamps  which  the  Eomans 
used  for  their  pottery  and  packages,  books  might  also  have  been  printed ;  and  the  same 
engraving  which  adorned  the  shields  and  pateras  of  the  more  remote  ages,  with  the 
addition  of  paper,  might  have  spread  the  rays  of  Greek  and  Etrurian  intelligence 
over  the  world  of  antiquity.  Of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  I  have  the  satisfaction 
to  lay  before  you  the  most  decided  proofs,  by  exhibiting  engraved  Latin  inscriptions, 
both  in  cameo  and  intaglio,  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Douce,  with  impressions  taken 
from  them  at  Mr.  Savage's  letter-press  but  yesterday  [1805].  One  of  them  is  an 
intaglio  stamp,  with  which  a  Eoman  oculist  was  used  to  mark  his  medicines ;  the 

other,  which  is  of  metal,  and  in  cameo, 
^^^7  is  simply  the  proper  name  of  the 

tradesman  by  whom  it  has  probably 
been  used.  '  T[itus]  Valagini  Mauri.' 
Fig.  1667  is  a  facsimile  of  the  latter 
stamp. 

Books  before  tlic  Inveiiiion  of  Print- 
ing. —  The  value  of  books  and  the 
esteem  in  which  they  were  held  before 
the  invention  of  printing,  were  such, 
that  notaries  were  employed  to  make 
the  conveyance  with  as  much  care  and  attention  as  if  estates  were  to  be  trans- 
ferred. It  was  then  thought  the  worthy  occupation  of  a  life  either  to  copy  or 
collect  an  amount  of  reading  which  modern  improvements  now  present  to  us  for  a 
few  shillings.  Galen  tells  us  that  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  gave  the  Athenians  16 
talents,  with  exemption  from  all  tribute,  and  a  great  convoy  of  provisions,  for  the 
autographs  and  originals  of  the  tragedies  of  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides. 
'  Pisistratus  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  among  the  earliest  of  the  Greeks  who  pro- 
jected an  immense  collection  of  the  works  of  the  learned,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  collector  of  the  scattered  works  which  passed  under  the  name  of  Homer.'— 
JD' Israeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature. 

Among  the  Eomans  the  bulk  or  goodness  of  a  man's  library  was  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  his  excellence  or  wisdom.  Middleton  {Life  of  Cicero),  speaking  of  Cicero 
himself,  says :  '  Nor  was  he  less  eager  in  making  a  collection  of  Greek  books,  and 
forming  a  library,  by  the  same  opportunity  of  Atticus's  help.  This  was  Atticus's  own 
passion ;  who,  having  free  access  to  all  the  Athenian  libraries,  was  employing  his  slaves 
in  copying  the  works  of  their  best  writers,  not  only  for  his  own  use,  but  for  sale  also, 
and  the  common  profit  both  of  the  slave  and  the  master.' 

The  passion  for  the  enjoyment  of  books  has  in  all  ages  led  their  lovers  to  cover 
them  with  the  most  costly  and  ornamental  bindings.  The  ancients  commonly 
adorned  them  with  pendent  ornaments  of  variously-coloured  cloth,  and  the  covers 
were  stained  with  scarlet  or  purple  colour :  '  Hirsutus  sparsis  ut  videare  comis 
{Ovid),  and  '  Piurpureo  fulgens  habitu,  radiantibus  uncis '  {Martial).  The  uwi  were 
rollers  of  wood  or  ivory,  round  which  the  books  were  rolled  to  prevent  injury  to 
their  fronts.  Ovid  and  Tibullus  call  them  cornna,  from  the  similarity  of  their  ends  to 
horns.  Epistles  differed  from  books  in  this:  the  leaves  woT-e  folded  together,  and 
tied  round  with  linen  tape,  and  sealed  with  creta  Asiatica,  while  books  were  '  bound  aa 
above.   If,  however,  there  were  more  epistles  than  one,  'or  if  one  epistio  was  to  be 
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preserved  in  the  library,  it       enclosed  and  turned  ^°!J?^' 
word  whmen'  {Arts  of  the  Greeks  and  Bo7nans).    'Video  quoa  agas 
epistolas  visreferamin  volumina'  (Ctccro).  Middle  Ages  are 

The  orders  respecting  books,  m  the  'Close  f,^',\^t  principally 

learning  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  +t,„„„  „hn  undertook 

sT^ek  Books.-lucveiiUe  difficulties  ..ere  encountered  by  those  who  unaertoo^ 
firft  to  ify  open  the  stores  of  ancient  learning  from  the      ^"^y^/^^f  f ^ 
Sar;  trLsls  of  antiquity  had  sx^ffered  from  the  mahee  ll^^^^^^fl^^ZJ^^ 
hand  of  time.    The  time  had  now  come,  however.  y^^^^^^^T^tL'j,  destruction, 
the  knowledge  of  Greece  and  ^ome  was  to  be  secured  f^^^^^^  destr^^^ 
The  ait  of  printing  books  from  engraved  blocks  of  ^oo£l^?;S  .^o^?^ 
Holland;  aSd,  apart  from  the  great  interest  -^^^^^f  .^e^^^^^^^^^^  it 
block  books  were  designed,  namely,  the  propagation  f  ^^^^^'^^XaH^^^ 
^ere,  the  forerunner  of  the  Keformation),  they  are  ^^^J'^^^y/^^'/tLm  ha^vinl 
The  first  attempts  at  engraving  on  wood  in  the  f^^^.f.^^^^^^oSUl ' 
preceded  the  art  of  printing  by  moveable  types-'So/^  J^^^^^^^^^ 
^  But  that  prints  without  text,  or  letter-press  as  t  is  '  7?;"„^°  XnTevidence. 

a  tDeriod  considerably  anterior  to  that  of  the  block  books  there  is  ^'^"^'^^J'^^that 
KelaterrSpiUon,  {TraitS  Historique  et  Pratique  de  la  (^/l^'l'^.l''''^'^^^ 
heroic  actions  of  Alexander  the  Great  were  engraved  on         by  the^^j^"  ?S 

-sj^sisi^^iS^^^s^ifsS 

amusement  of  Charles  VI.  King  of  France,  who  reigned  froni  l^^O  ^^J^^K/^J^ 
print  of  St.  Christopher  carrying  the  infant  Saviour  on  l^^^ J'^^^  a°^^^^^  the  ^^^^^^^^^ 
collection  of  Earl  Spencer,  bears  an  inscription  and  the  ^^J^i^^S  ^  the  b^^^^^^^^ 
the  same  block  ;  but  one  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  J.  A.  ^- ^e^gel  of  Leipsic  i^^^ 
to  be  the  work  of  even  an  earlier  artist.'    These  circumstances,  ^of^tlier  ^^th  ^^^/^^^^ 
that  the  Government  of  Venice  published  a  decree,  dated  O'^^ober  "  1 M^^^^ 
art  and  mvstei-v  of  making  'play  ng  cards  and  coloured  figures  printed  are  statea 
Th^efSenSto  decay  in'co'ns4u?nce  of  the  great  quantity  J^^^XU  ZZT^ 
out  of  that  state,  and  which  were  now  prohibited  under  pain  «V°'!r3ipd  to  the 
all  prove  that  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  printing,  although       ^PPl^.^  ^^"^ 
spread  of  knowledge  and  the  multiplication  of  books,  had  yet  an  existence  in  Europe 
long  before  the  time  to  which  it  is  usually  attributed.  „f^„cf 
When  the  substructure  had  been  completed,  the  work  was  pursued  with  the  utmost 
eagerness.    Great  numbers  of  books  wore  produced,  evidently  in  the  Chinese  manner 
a^ve  described ;  for  the  diversity  of  the  characters  found  in  block  books  has  been  a 
never-ending  puzzle  to  those  who  have  endeavoui-ed  to  ascertain  the  printer  by  com- 
parison of  the  formation  of  the  letters  used.    The  workmanship  of  many  of  these 
picture-books  was  of  a  coarse  description,  without  shadowing  or  cross-hatching, 
tastelessly  daubed  over  with  broad  colours,  especially  those  printed  for  circulation 
amongst  the  poorer  classes.    Those  best  known  of  this  class  were  called  Btblta 
Fauperum,  poor  men's  books,  or  rather  books  for  poor  preachers,  and  consistea  ot  a 
series  of  rude  engravings,  each  occupying  a  page,  but  divided  into  compartments 
containing  pictorial  illustrations  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  mentioned  m  tue 
Books  of  Moses,  the  Gospels,  and  the  Apocalypse.  v    ,  a 

Invention  of  Moveable  Types.— Gidcnberg—AhoMt  the  year  1438,  while  the  learnea 
Italians  were  eagerly  deciphering  their  recently-discovered  MSS.,  and  slowly 
circulating  them  from  hand  to  hand,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  few  obscure  Germans  to 
perfect  the  greatest  discovery  recorded  in  the  annals  of  mankind.  The  notion  ot 
printing  by  moveable  types,  and  thereby  saving  the  endless  labour  of  cutting  new 
blocks  of  letters  for  every  page,  was  reserved  for  John  Gutenberg  of  Mayence. 
Born  in  that  city  about  the  beginning  of  the  century,  he  settled  at  Strasburg  about 
1424  and  commenced  printing  in  the  house  of  one  Dritzehen.  But  having  been 
engaged  in  a  lawsuit  connected  with  Dritzehen's  family,  and  exhausted  his  means, 
he  returned  to  Mayence,  where  ho  resumed  his  typographic  employment  in  partnership 
with  a  wealthy  goldsmith,  named  John  Fust  or  Faust.  After  many  experiments  with 
'  A  copy  of  Mr.  Weigel's  print  may  be  seen  in  Sotheby's  '  Block  Books,'  vol.  ii.  p.  161, 
°  This  must  bo  regarded  as  the  earliest  authentic  document  respecting  Printing. 
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'hxB  presses  and  moveable  typos,  Gutenberg  succeeded  in  printing  an  edition  of  tlio 
Vulgate  the  Mayence  or  Mazariu  B.ble  so  called  from  a  coW  ha4g  bSn  discoLed 
n  tl.e  library  of  Cardinal  Mazarin  m  Paris.  The  wk  waV  done  between  thTvrrs 
14.0  and  455,  and  Was  printed  on  vellum;  but  there  are  several  paper  copierfn 
England  !< ranee,  and  Germany.  The  partnership  between  GutenWg  and  Fust 
having  been  dissolved  and  the  former  being  unable  to  repay  part  of  the  caSl 
advanced  by  the  wealthy  goldsmith,  the  whole  of  the  printing  apparatus  fell  into  the 
hands  of  1-ust  who  'printed  off  a  considerable  number  of^co^es  of  the  Se,  to 
imitate  those  which  were  commonly  sold  as  MSS. ;  and  he  undertook  the  sale  of  them 
iLforL  S<^T'  i\  ^"terest  to  conceal  th^  discovery,  and  to  pass  off  his  printed 
l^rZJf  h  P^t'/^^^^l^f  to  .sell  his  Bibles  at  sixty  crowns,  while  the  other 
scribes  demanded  five  hundred,  this  raised  universal  astonishment;  and  still  more 
when  he  produced  copies  as  fast  as  they  wore  wanted,  and  even  lowered  his  price. 
J-he  umtormity  of  the  copies  increased  the  wonder.  Informations  wore  given  in  to 
the  magistrates  against  him  as  a  magician;  and  in  searching  his  lodgings  a  great 
number  of  copies  were  found.  The  red  ink,-and  Fust's  red  ink  is  peculiarly 
brilliant.— which  embellished  his  copies,  was  said  to  be  his  blood;  and  it  was 
solemnly  adjudged  that  he  was  in  league  with  the  infernals.  Fust  at  length  was 
obliged,  to  save  himself  from  a  bonfire,  to  reveal  his  art  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
who  discharged  him  from  all  prosecution  in  consideration  of  the  wonderful  in- 
Tention.  — Disraeli,  Curiosities  of  Literature. 

\  This  Bible  was  printed  with  large  cut  metal  types;  but  in  1457  a  magnificent 
edition  of  the  '  Psalter '  appeared,  printod  by  Fust  and  his  assistant  and  son-in-law, 
Peter  bchceffer,  who  had  been  taken  into  partnership.  In  this  book  the  new  inven- 
tion was  announced  to  the  world  in  «a  boasting  colophon,' though  certainly  not 
unreasonably  bold.  Another  edition  of  the  'Psalter,'  one  of  an  ecclesiastical 
book,  Durand's  account  of  Liturgical  Offices,'  one  of  the  Constitutions  of  Pope 
Clement  V.,  and  one  of  a  popular  treatise  on  general  science,  called  the  Catholicon,''' 
filled  up  the  interval  till  1462,  when  the  second  Mayence  Bible  proceeded  from  the 
same  printers.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  is  the  earliest  book  in  which  cast  metal 
types  were  employed ;  those  of  the  Mazarin  Bible  having  been  cu<t  by  the  hand. 
But  this  is  a  controverted  point.  In  1465  Fust  and  Schoeffer  published  an  edition 
of  Cicero's  '  Offices,'  the  first  tribute  of  the  new  art  to  polite  literature.— ZfaKaw, 
Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  vol.  iii.  p.  470. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  years  the  pupils  and  workmen  of  Fust  and  Schoeffer, 
dispersed  into  various  countries  by  the  sacking  of  Mayence,  under  the  Archbishop 
Adolphus,  the  invention  -was  thereby  publicly  made  known,  and  the  art  spread  over 
all  parts  of  Europe.  _  Before  the  year  1500,  printing  presses  had  been  set  up  in  220 
places,  and  a  multitude  of  editions  of  the  classical  writers  given  to  the  world. 
Santander  {Bictionnaire  Bibliographique  choisi  du  quinzieme  Steele,  &c.,  Bruxelles, 
1805,  3  vols.),  in  his  interesting  and  masterly  -work,  gives  at  the  end  of  his  first 
volume  a  chronological  table  of  200  places  where  the  art  was  practised  during  the 
,  15th  century,  -with  the  names  of  the  printers  and  of  the  first  productions  of  their 
presses.  We  cannot  afford  room  for  this  list ;  but  must  be  content  to  state  that  from 
Mayence  the  art  was  transplanted  to  Haarlem  and  Strasburg ;  from  Haarlem  to  Rome, 
in  1466,  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  who  were  the  first  to  make  use  of  Eoman  types ; 
to  Paris  in  1469 ;  to  England  in  1474 ;  and  to  Spain  in  1475 ;  and  spread  so  rapidly 
that,  between  the  years  1469  and  1475,  most  towns  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  the 
Netherlands  had  made  successful  attempts  in  the  production  of  printed  copies  of  the 
most  valued  authors  of  the  time. 

Printing  in  England. — Until  about  the  period  of  the  Restoration,  William  Caxton 
was  universally  acknowledged  to  have  introduced  the  art  of  printing  into  this  country, 
in  or  about  the  year  1471.  But,  in  1664,  a  Mr.  Richard  Atkyns,  in  a  work  called 
'  The  Original  and  Growth  of  Printing,'  &c.,  brought  before  the  notice  of  the 
curious  a  little  book,  printed  at  Oxford,  bearing  the  date  1468,  tliree  j'ears  before  the 
period  usually  assigned  to  the  labours  of  Caxton.  This  work  took  literary  men  by 
surprise,  and  gave  rise  to  the  most  violent  discussions.  It  is  related  by  Atkj'ns  that 
a  Dutohman  of  the  name  of  Frederic  Corsellis  was  induced  to  desert  his  employers 
in  the  Low  Countries,  and  that  one  Richard  Tumour,  an  agent  of  King  Henry  VI., 
'  assisted  by  William  Caxton,  who  was  well  known  in  Holland  as  a  merchant,  and 
therefore  likely  to  throw  the  jealous  possessors  of  the  new  art  off  their  guard, 
brought  him  to  England,  where  at  Oxford  he  was  set  to  work  by  Archbishop 
Bourchier,  ten  years  before  the  date  of  Caxton's  first  book.'    But  th«  silence  of  Caxton 


'  '  Rational  Divinorum  OflSciorum '  of  William  Durand,  1459, 
'  Catholicon  Januensis,'  1460,  in  the  King's  Library. 


"  The  title  of  this  volume  of  Corsellis  is,  '  Bxposicio  Sancti  Jeronlmi  in  Simbolnin  Apastolornra  ad 
Papam  Laurentiam,'  and  at  the  end,  'Bxplioit  ISxixraicio,  Sic.  Impressa  Oxonis,  et  fimta  Anno 
Domini  mcccclxviii.,  x^^I  die  Dcccrabris." 
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moyens  dont  il  se  servit,  en  1664,  poiir  soiitenir  centre  le  <^^^^l.^.''J^^^  fe 
Londres,  que  Timprimerie  ^tait  un  droit  de  la_  couronne  en  Angleterre.  Mais  le 
docteur  Middleton,  dans  sa  "Dissertation  sur  lOrigme  de 
rimprimerie  en  Angleterre,"  imprim^e  a  Oambridge,_en 
1734,  in  4°,  a  prov6  d^monstrativement,  que  I'lmpression 
d'Oxford,  de  "I'Expositio  S.  Jeronimi  in  Simbolum  Apo- 
stolorum,"  est  de  I'an  1478,  le  compositeur  ayant  omis  un 
X  dans  la  date  de  la  souscription  (faute  typographique 
dont  nous  avons  plusieurs  exemples  dans  las  impressions 
du  XV°  sikle).'  Amongst  otlier  examples  of  blunders 
of  this  description,  the  learned  Doctor  observes  :— '  But 
whilst  I  am  now  writing,  an  unexpected  instance  has 
fallen  into  my  hands,  to  the  support  of  my  opinion  ;  an 
"  Inauguration  Speech  of  the  Woodwardian  Professor, 
Mr.  Mason,"  just  fresh  from  the  press,  with  its  date 
given  ten  years  earlier  than  it  should  have  been,  by 
the  omission  of  an  X,  viz.  MDCCXXIV.  ;  and  the  very 
blunder  exemplified  in  the  last  piece  printed  at  Cam- 
bridge, which  I  suppose  to  have  happened  in  the  first 
from  Oxford.'  ,.  ,      —  >. 

Whether,  however,  Caxton  was  or  not  the  first  ii^ngiish  ^ 
printer,  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  was  the  first  who  made  »i  -i^ 

use  of  cast  metal  types,  the  works  of  Corsellis  having   ^  ^  U\  ^\  - 
been  executed  with  merely  wooden  ones.    During  a  long     ^   ^   ^  ^ 
residence  abroad  he  had  acquired,  a  practical  knowledge  of     O  \4-, 

the  art ;  and  on  his  return  to  England  in  1 47 1,  setup  a  press  g  ^  O  ^  C 
at  Westminster  Abbey,  in  an  old  chapel'  adjoining  that  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
edifice;  and  was  for  many  years  engaged  in  translating  and  V  »  ^ . 

printing  books  on  a  variety  of  sulyects.    His  first  work  is  g  J* 

' Le  Kecueil  des  Histoires  dp  Troyes '  of  Eaoul  le  Fevre,     «  ^  q*J  ^ 
chaplain  to  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy ;  but  '  The  Dictes    "j^    ^  ^ 
and  Sayinges  of  the  Philosophers'  is  the  earliest  book  ^ 
known  to  have  issued  from  his  press  with  the  date  and  ^  tt>   V  tTI 

place  of  printing ;  and  we  have  no  proof  at  all  that  his  w     C  JjM  ^ 

six  earlier  works  ^  were  printed  in  this  country.  Indeed,  ^  -^^^  ^  ^ . 
it  is  stated  in  the  Life  of  Caxton,  in  Ames's  '  Typ.     ^   O  7^  ^ 

Antiquities,'  p.  xcv,  that  the  French  and  English  editions      ^  ^  >J< 
of  the  '  Histories  of  Troy'  are  justly  '  admitted  to  have  ^   ^  ^ 

been  printed  abroad.'  ^^^J^  -?> 

The  types  used  in  Caxton's  works,  as  well  as  in  those    ^S^'^  ^  ^ 
of  most  of  the  early  printers,  were  the  Gothic  or  black-      ^  *T 
letter  characters,  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Ulphilas,      ^  t3X  ^ 
first  bishop  of  the  Mceso-Goths.   A  facsimile  of  Caxton's     rfTv  ^  ^ 
types  is  here  annexed,  yi^.  1668,  showing  the  formation  of     •*-»   ^  CS"^ 
his  letters ;  and  proving  to  our  mind  that,  as  compared      —  .  - 

with  the  specimens  we  have  seen  of  the  characters  used 
by  the  Oxford  printer  Corsellis,  Uiey  have  an  undoubted 
claim  to  the  greater  antiquity. 

Caxton  is  said  to  have  printed  64  books ;  and  was 
followed  by  his  pupils  or  assistants,  Theodore  Eood, 
JohnLettou,  William  Machilinia,  and  Wynkyn  de  Worde, 
all  foreigners,  and  Thomas  Hunt,  an  Englishman.  All 
these  pioneers  of  the  art  worthily  maintained  the  honour 
of  their  master's  name;  and  Wynkyn  de  Worde  is 
especially  remarkable  for  his  improvements  and  typo- 
graphical excellence,  and  as  having  been  the  first  printer  in  England  who  introduced 
the  Roman  letter.    He  printed  410  works. 

'  Erom  which  circnmNtance  an  assemblage  of  printers  is  to  this  day  called  a  '  chapel.' 

°  Viz.  1. '  Lc  Rccueil  des  Histoires  do  Troyos ; '  2. '  Propositio  clarissimi  oratoris  Magistri  Johannis 
UnssfcU,'  &o. ;  y.  '  BcciiyoU  of  the  Histories  of  Troyo' ;  4.  '  The  Game  and  Playof  the  Ohesse;' 
0.  The  same  ;  and  6,  '  A  Boko  of  the  hoole  Lyf  of  Jasoil.* 
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Tho  spirit  and  tasfco  of  tlio  patrons  of  tlie  first  printers  are  shown  in  the  character 
of  thc«ir  earliest  works,  religious  books  and  romances  constituting  the  greater  part  of 
tho  productions  of  Lho  father  of  English  printing.  But  tho  art,  although  at  first  roun 
tenanced  by  the  clergy,  was  soon  looked  upon  with  extreme  jealousy  by  the  Church 
Lflforts  were  made  towards  the  publication  of  the  Word  of  God ;  but  for  the  first  60  or 
70  years  all  copies  of  the  Scriptures  were  printed  in  the  Latin  or  some  other  lancuaee 
not  iiuderstood  by  the  generality  of  tlio  people.  A  new  era  had,  however,  arrived' 
The  doctrines  of  the  Eelormatioii  had  proclaimed  tho  Bible  as  man's  best  guide  and 
teacher,  and  the  people  yearned  to  possess  Bibles.  Wickliffe's  translation  was  never 
printed.  The  part  of  the  Sacred  Writings  in  tho  English  language  first  produced  by 
the  printing  press  was  the  New  Testament,  translated  by  William  Tindal,  assisted  by 
Miles  Loverdale,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Exeter  :  it  was  printed  at  Antwerp,  in  1626  • 
but  a^  It  gave  offence  to  Wolsey  and  the  Church,  tho  whole  impression  was  bought  up 
and  burnt.  The  first  complete  English  Bible  printed  by  authority  was  Tindal's 
version,  revised  and  compared  with  the  original  by  Coverdale,  and  afterwards  exam- 
ined by  Granmer,  who  wrote  a  preface  for  it.  Of  this  edition,  hence  called  '  Cran- 
mers  Bible,'  500  copies  were  printed  by  Grafton  and  Whitchurch,  to  whom  Henry 
Vni.,  in  letters  patent,  dated  November  13,  1539,  granted  tho  sole  right  of  printing 
the  Bible  for  five  years.  It  was  ordered  by  royal  proclamation  to  be  set  up  in  all 
churches  throughout  the  kingdom,  under  a  penalty  of  40s.  a  month  in  every  case  of 
neglect.  So  great  was  the  demand  for  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  16th  century, 
that  we  have  in  existence  326  editions  of  the  English  Bible,  or  parts  of  the  Bible 
printed  between  1526  and  1600.  ' 

The  progress  of  the  art  in  the  first  century  of  its  existence  was  remarkable ;  but  the 
earliest  English  printers  did  not  attempt  what  the  Continental  ones  were  doing  for  the 
ancient  classics.  '  Down  to  1540,  no  Greek  book  had  appeared  from  an  English  press; 
Oxford  had  only  printed  a  part  of  Cicero's  Epistles ;  Cambridge  no  ancient  writer 
whatever.  Only  three  or  four  old  Eoman  writers  had  been  reprinted,  at  tliat  period, 
tliroughout  England.  But  a  great  deal  was  done  for  public  instruction  by  the  course 
which  our  early  printers  took ;  for,  as  one  of  them  says  :  "  Divers  famous  clerks  and 
learned  men  translated  and  made  many  noble  works  into  our  English  tongue,  whereby 
there  was  much  more  plenty  and  abundance  of  English  used  than  there  was  in  times 
past.''  The  English  nobility  were,  probably,  for  more  than  the  first  half-century  of 
English  printing,  the  great  encouragers  of  our  press:— they  required  translations  and 
abridgments  of  the  classics,  versions  of  French  and  Italian  romances,  old  chronicles, 
and  helps  to  devout  exercises.  Caxton  and  his  successors  abundantly  supplied  these 
wants,  and  the  impulse  to  most  of  their  exertions  was  given  by  the  growing  demand 
for  literary  amusement  on  the  part  of  the  great.  Caxton,  speaking  of  his  "  Boke 
Eneydos,"  says :  "  This  present  book  is  not  for  a  rude  uplandish  man  to  labour  therein, 
nor  read  it ;  but  only  for  a  clerk  and  a  noble  gentleman,  that  feeleth  and  under- 
standeth  in  feats  of  arms,  in  love,  and  in  noble  chivalry."  But  a  great  change  was 
working  in  Europe ;  the  "  rude  uplandish  man,"  if  ho  gave  promise  of  talent,  was 
sent  to  school.  The  priests  strove  with  the  laity  for  the  education  of  the  people ;  and 
not  only  in  Protestant  but  in  Catholic  countries  were  schools  and  universities  everj'- 
where  founded.  Here,  again,  was  a  new  source  of  employment  for  the  press — 
A,  B,  C's,  or  Absies,  Primers,  Catechisms,  Grammars,  Dictionaries,  were  multiplied  in 
every  direction.  Books  became,  also,  during  this  period,  the  tools  of  professional 
men.  There  were  not  many  works  of  medicine,  but  a  great  many  of  law.  The  people, 
too,  required  instruction  in  the  ordinances  they  were  called  upon  to  obey ;  and  thus 
the  Statutes,  mostly  written  in  Erench,  were  translated  and  abridged  by  Kastell,  our 
first  law-printer. 

'  After  all  this  rush  of  the  press  of  England  towards  the  dififusion  of  existing  know- 
ledge, it  began  to  assist  in  the  production  of  new  works,  but  in  very  different  directions. 
Much  of  the  poetry  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  our  press  spread  around,  will  last 
for  ever  :  its  controversial  divinity  has,  in  great  part,  perished.  Each,  however.^  was 
a  natural  supply,  arising  out  of  the  demand  of  the  people  ;  as  much  as  the  chronicles, 
and  romances,  and  grammars  were  a  natural  supply ;  and  as  the  almanacks,  and 
mysteries,  and  ballads,  which  the  people  then  had,  were  a  natural  supply.  Taken 
altogether,  tho  activity  of  the  press  of  England,  during  tho  first  period  of  our  enquiry, 
was  very  remarkable.  Ames  and  Herbert  have  recorded  the  names  of  350  printers  in 
England  and  Scotland,  or  of  foreign  printers  engaged  in  producing  books  for  England, 
that  flourished  between  1471  and  1600.  The  same  authors  have  recorded  the  titles  of 
nearly  10,000  distinct  works  printed  amongst  us  during  the  sjime  period.  Many  of 
these  works,  however,  wore  only  single  sheets,  but  on  tho  other  hand,  there  are, 
doubtless,  many  not  here  registered.  Dividing  tho  total  number  of  books  P"nted 
during  these  130  years,  we  find  that  the  average  number  of  distinct  works  produced 
each  year  was  76.' — Penny  Magazine. 
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The  first  book  in  ^.hich  Greek  types  occur  is  Cicero's  '  Offices.'  P^j^ted^^^^J^Sv 
1465.  in  .yhich  the  characters  are  so  imperfect  that  the  words  ^  f  "J^™ 
decipliered;  but  the  first  work  printed  wholly  with  Greek  types  IV'n^n^'jtiirs  - 
written  by  the  learned  Constantine  Lascaris,  printed  in  Milan  ^;^°°y""'s\vTtz^^^ 
sinus  in  1476  in  4to.  It  went  through  several  edition^  in  Italy,  France,  and  bwitzer 
Tnd!'  "oie  lf  them  "hat  of  Aldus,  pilnted  in  Venice  in  1495.  is  the  first  Aldi^^^^^^^^^ 
printed  with  a  date.  One  of  the  most  elegant  specimens  of  ancient  Greek  typograptiy 
valued  not  only  for  its  beauty,  but  also  for  its  ranty  and  the  accuracy  of  its  text,  is 
the  '  Argonautica,  Flor.  ap  Junta,  1 500,'  4to.  cdUw  princops. 

It  was  not  unusual  for  the  early  printers  of  Greek,  as  well  as  of  other  works,  to 
endeavour  to  imitate  the  characters  of  the  MSS.  of  the  age.  In  this  they  were  more 
or  less  successful.  An  exceedingly  beautiful  specimen  of  this  kind  of  printing  is  the 
editio  princeps  of  Isocrates  :  '  Orat.  a  Demetrio  Chalcondyla,  Gr  Mediol.  ap.  Henr. 
Germanus  et  Sebastianus  ex  Pontremula,'  1493,  folio.  The  text  of  this  edition  is  said 
to  be  remarkably  accurate.    Fabricius  considers  it  more  so  than  that  of  the  Alclme 

^^Sfirst  Greek  book  printed  in  Kome  was  the  works  of  Pindar:  'Pindari  Opera 
Gr.  cum  Scholiis  Callieggi.'  Kome,  1616,  4to.  This  is  also  remarkable  as  the  first 
edition  with  the  Scholia.  The  first  Greek  work  printed  at  Cambridge  was  Plato  s 
'  Menexenus,  sive  Punebris  Oratio,  Exhortatio  ad  Patriam  amandam  atque  defendam. 
Cantab  '  Greek  types  were  not  introduced  into  Scotland  till  after  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century  In  a  4to.  volume  printed  in  Edinburgh  in  1663,  entitled,  '  The  Confuta- 
tion of  the  Abbote  of  Crosraguel's  Masse,'  there  is  an  Epistle  by  the  Printer  to  the 
Header,  apologising  for  his  want  of  Greek  characters,  which  he  was  obhged  to  supply 

by  manuscript.  ,  , 

The  first  work  printed  with  Eoman  types  was  Cicero's  '  Epistolse  Familiares,  by 
Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  at  Eome,  in  1467.  Italic  type  was  invented  by  Aldus 
Manutius,  about  1600.  . 

Italy  has  the  honom-  also  of  having  printed  the  first  Hebrew  Bible,  at  boncmo,  a 
small  city  in  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  in  1488,  under  the  superintendence  of  two  Jewish 
labbins,  named  Joshua  and  Moses.  The  edition  of  Brescia,  of  1494,  was  used  by 
Luther  in  making  his  German  translation.  But  Hebrew  types  were  not  introduced 
into  England  for  many  years  after  this  period;  for  we  find  that  in  1524,  Dr.  Eobert 
Wakefield,  chaplain  to  Henry  VIII.,  complains,  in  his  '  Oratio  de  Laudibus,'  &c.,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  omit  his  whole  third  part,  as  the  printer  (Wynkyn  de  Worde)  had 
no  Hebrew  types.  Towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  various  works  were  printed 
in  Syriac,  Arabic,  Persian,  Armenian,  and  Coptic  or  modern  Egyptian  types  ;  some  to 
gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  learned,  and  others  for  the  liturgic  uses  of  the  Christians 
m  the  Levant. 

In  the  16th  century  the  broils  consequent  on  the  Eeformation,  although  that  event 
stimulated  religious  enquiry,  did  much  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  art  in  England. 
But  the  civil  wars  and  the  gloomy  religious  spirit  which  succeeded  till  the  pedantry 
and  verbal  criticism  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  which  prevailed  to  the  Eestoration, 
interrupted  still  more  the  production  of  works  calculated  to  cultivate  the  under- 
standing. Indeed,  we  cannot  but  regard  this  period  as  the  least  favourable  to  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  of  any  period  in  the  history  of  our  literature.  In  the  British 
Museum  is  a  collection  of  controversial  and  quibbling  tracts  amounting  to  the 
enormous  number  of  30,000,»  while  the  impressions  of  new  books  printed  during 
these  stormy  times  were  very  few.  Dr.  Johnson  has  well  remarked  that  the  nation, 
from  1623  to  1664,  was  satisfied  with  two  editions  of  Shakspeare's  Plays,  which,  pro- 
bably, together  did  not  amount  to  a  thousand  copies.  But  during  this  period  we 
must  not  forget  the  present  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible,  traxslated  by  the  forty- 
seven  distinguished  scholars  appointed  by  James  I.,  and  printed  in  1611,  which  is 
allowed  by  competent  judges  to  be  one  of  singular  merit,  and  indeed  the  most  perfect 
ever  produced.  An  unfavourable  eSect  was  also  produced  on  our  national  literature, 
and  on  the  progress  of  the  press,  by  the  licentiousness  introduced  by  the  literary 
parasites  and  courtezans  of  the  Eestoration.  Under  such  a  state  of  mental  depres- 
sion, Milton  could  obtain  only  15Z.  for  the  MS.  of  his  immortal  '  Paradise  Lost,'  and 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  actually  in  force  enacting  that  only  twenty  printers  should 
practise  their  art  in  the  whole  kingdom!  Burton,  who  lived  near  this  time,  has 
drawn  a  miserable  picture  of  the  abject  condition  of  literary  men  when  they  had  such 
patrons  t3  rely  upon  : — '  Ehetoric  only  serves  them  to  curse  their  bad  fortunes ;  and 
many  of  them,  for  want  of  means,  are  driven  to  hard  shifts.  Prom  grasshoppers  they 
turn  humble-bcos  and  wasps,  plain  parasites,  and  make  the  Muses  mules,  to  satisfy 
their  hunger-starved  paunches  and  get  a  meal's  meat.' 


»  Tomlinson's  OoUection.' 
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In  addition  to  those  impediments,  the  Crown  endeavoured,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  to  destroy  the  activity  of  the  press ;  'and  in  this  it  liad  the  example  not  only  of 
all  former  reigns  (in  which  nothing  had  been  legally  published  without  a  license),  but 
of  the  Long  Parliament  itself,  which  had  laid  severe  restrictions  upon  the  printing  of 
"  scandalous  and  unHcensed  papers."  At  one  time,  indeed,  it  was  ordered  tliat  no 
printing  should  bo  carried  on  anywhere  but  in  the  City  of  London  and  the  two 
Universities ;  _ and  all  London  printers  were  to  enter  into  a  bond  of  300Z.  not  to  print 
anything  against  the  Government,  or  without  the  name  of  the  author  (or  at  least  of 
the  licenser)  on  the  title-page,  in  addition  to  their  own.'— Eccleato7i'8  Eng.  Antiquities, 
p.  326.  ' 

It  has  been  ascertained,  by  counting,  that  the  whole  number  of  books  printed 
during  the  fourteen  years  from  1666  to  1680,  was  3,550  ;  of  which  247  were  divinity, 
420  law,  and  153  physic,  so  that  two-fifths  of  the  whole  were  professional  books'; 
397  were  school-books,  and  253  on  subjects  of  geography  and  navigation,  including 
maps.  Taking  the  average  of  these  fourteen  years,  the  total  number  of  works  pro- 
duced yearly  was  263  ;  but  deducting  the  reprints,  pamphlets,  single  sermons,  and 
maps,  we  may  fairly  assume  that  the  yearly  average  of  new  books  was  much  under 
100.  Of  the  number  of  copies  constituting  an  edition  we  have  no  record;  we  appre- 
hend it  must  have  been  small,  for  the  price  of  a  book,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertam  it, 
was  considerable. 

The  period  from  the  accession  of  George  III.  to  the  close  of  the  18th  century  is 
marked  by  the  rapid  increase  of  the  demand  for  popular  literature,  rather  than  by 
any  prominent  features  of  originality  in  literary  production.  Periodical  literature 
spread  on  every  side ;  newspapers,  magazines,  reviews,  were  multiplied  ;  and  the  old 
system  of  selling  books  by  hawkers  was  extended  to  the  rural  districts  and  small 
provincial  towns.  Of  the  number-books  thus  produced,  the  quality  was  indifferent, 
with  a  few  exceptions  ;  and  the  cost  of  these  works  was  considerable.  The  principle, 
however,  was  then  first  developed,  of  extending  the  market,  by  coming  into  it  at 
regular  intervals  with  fractions  of  a  book,  so  that  the  humblest  customer  might  lay 
by  each  week  in  a  savings' -bank  of  knowledge.  This  was  an  important  step,  which 
has  produced  great  eflFects,  but  which  is  even  now  capable  of  a  much  more  universal 
application  than  it  has  ever  yet  received.  Smollett's  '  History  of  England '  was  one  of 
the  most  successful  number-books  ;  it  sold  to  the  extent  of  20,000  copies. 

We  may  exhibit  the  rapid  growth  of  the  publication  of  new  books,  by  examining 
the  catalogues  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  passing  over  the  earlier 
years  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  In  the  'Modern  Catalogue  of  Books,'  from  1792 
to  the  end  of  1802,  eleven  years,  we  find  that  4,096  new  works  were  published,  exclu- 
sive of  reprints  not  altered  in  price,  and  also  exclusive  of  pamphlets :  deducting 
one-fifth  for  reprints,  we  have  an  average  of  372  new  books  per  year.  This  is  a 
prodigious  stride  beyond  the  average  of  93  per  year  of  the  previous  period.  But 
we  are  not  sure  that  our  literature  was  in  a  more  healthy  condition.  From  some 
cause  or  other,  the  selling  price  of  books  had  increased,  in  most  cases  50  per  cent., 
in  others,  100  per  cent.  The  2s.  Gd.  duodecimo  had  become  4s.;  the  6s.  octavo, 
10s.  M. ;  and  the  12s.  quarto,  1^.  Is.  It  would  appear  from  this  that  the  exclusive 
market  was  principally  sought  for  new  books ;  that  the  publishers  of  novelties  did 
not  rely  upon  the  increasing  number  of  readers ;  and  that  the  periodical  works 
constituted  the  principal  supply  of  the  many.  The  aggregate  increase  of  the  com- 
merce in  books  must,  however,  have  become  enormous,  when  compared  with  the 
previous  fifty  years ;  and  the  effect  was  highly  beneficial  to  the  literary  character. 
The  age  of  patronage  was  gone. 

According  to  the  Census  of  1861,  upwards  of  26,000  persons  are  employed  in  printing 
and  11,000  in  bookbinding.  . 

Printing  in  Scotland. — Printing  was  introduced  into  Scotland,  and  begun  in  Edin- 
burgh, aboxit  30  years  after  Caxton  had  brought  it  into  England,  llr.  Watson,  in  his 
'  History  of  Printing,'  says  that  the  art  was  introduced  into  Scotland  from  the  Low 
Countries  by  the  priests  who  fled  thither  from  the  persecutions  at  home.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  we  find  James  IV.  granting  a  patent  in  1507  to  Walter  Chapman,  a  merchant 
of  Edinburgh,  and  Andrew  Mollar,  a  workman,  to  establish  a  press  in  that  city. 
According  to  bibliographers,  the  most  ancient  specimen  of  printing  in  Scotland  extant 
is  a  collection,  entitled  the  '  Porteus  of  Nobleness,'  Edinburgh.  In  1509,  a  '  Breviary 
of  the  Church  of  Aberdeen '  was  printed  at  Edinburgh ;  and  a  second  part  m  the 
following  year.  Very  few  works,  however,  appear  to  have  issued  from  the  bcottisti 
press  for  the  next  30  years;  but  from  1541,  the  date  from  which  we  find  James  V. 
granting  licenses  to  print,  the  art  has  been  pursued  with  success  in  tUe  metropolis. 
At  present,  and  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  it  is  perhaps  the  most 
distinguished  craft  in  the  city,  being  conducted  in  all  its  departments  ot  type-toundiug, 
printing,  publishing,  and,  we  may  add,  paper-making  at  the  mills  in  the  vicinity. 
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I,.?a«.Z.-Pnnting  ..^not  know,  in  "jJJ  .^^^^^^^^  S 
in  black  letter  ^as  issued  from  a  press  in  ^^uUin  ,  but  tiU  the  ye  / 

civilised  inhabitants  01  r(oiui--:v.iu    p„„i  Maqqachusetts.  in  the  year  1638, 

American  colonies  ^as_  o^%^^5,"P/,tA  that  pTace^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  established 
the  era  of  the  fo^-^ation  of  H^^^^^^^^ 

by  the  exertions  and  joint  contnbu^^^^^^^  types  were  imported  from  England 

and  there  is  no  ^.oubt  that  the  mechanism  a  yp_           J^^^^  ,       ^he  second 

The  fii-st  work  which  issued  fiom  ^     Press  was  u 

the  'Almanac  for  New  E^^^^^^^  \^  ^ 

England  vers  on  of  tl  e^^^^^  ^^^^^      Philadelphia;  and  m 

to  be  printed  at  Boston   inlbBo  p     »  S  only  four  printing  presses  m  the 

p'f  slnle  that  per^S/^d  Lpecially  since  the  revolution,  which  removed 
Colomes.  Since  ^hat  perioa,  auu  ^  ^  ^  practice  of  the  art  has  undergone 
everything  like  a  censorship    /^^^^^^^^^  in  the  Census  of  1850  were 

r^rpSrTand  3.4^^^^^  Btyle  of  typography  and  bookmaking 

Jh;  AmSl^^^^^^^^^^^  inferior  to  the  English,  sacrificing  beauty  and  durability  to 

''TZ:^tT^^oi^^^^^^^  very  greatly  increased  since  the  time 

of^rSst  4poS  Count  Daru,  in  1827  (Notions  Statistnues  sur  la  ^6m^re) 
Stiied  tSie  number  of  printed  sheets  (exclusive  of  newspapers)  produced  by  the 
Er  S  pr?s:  in  me,  at  ^66,852,883  ;  and  it  appears  that  in  l  36  the  number^ of 
t^-nt^A  Q>iPfttR  Cfixdusive  of  newspapers)  had  increased  to  118,857,000  ,  so  tnat  it  may 
??w  be  aMy  eSa  d  at  from  Izlfioim  to  140,000,000  of  sheets.  The  quality  of 
now  ^l^^ll'J^^V  V .  ,  1^  issued  from  the  French  press  is  also  very  superior, 
rch\s  lie  o^IpSe  uTverselle,'  the  '  Art  de  verifier  les  Dates.' and  -Bayle's 
Sctionary ; '  and  f  is  doubted  whether  such  books  could  have  been  published  m  any 

''^IZ^-The  German  printing  press  isalways  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  activity ; 
and  the  tSde  in  books  is  very  much  facilitated  by  the  book-fairs  of  Leipzic  the  Easter 
fab  especfally  being  frequented  by  all  the  booksellers  of  Germany,  besides  those  of 
E^f  sSrland^  Denmark,  Livonia,  &c..  in  order  to  settle  their  mutual  concerns 
and  fom  new  connections.  In  1814  began  a  literary  deluge,  which  still  continues  to 
increase.  Eor  the  6,000  works  which  then  sufficed  for  the  annual  demand,  we  have 
now  from  6,000  to  8,000.   Private  libraries  are  diminishing,  and  the  public  ones  are 

'^^SAustrirthe  printing  press  has  made  rapid  strides  of  late  years.  The  Imperial 
Printing-office  in  Vienna,  under  the  able  management  of  M.  Auer,  has  become  an 
establishment  of  the  highest  interest.  At  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  he  presented  to 
the  notice  of  the  public  a  collection  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  printed  with  Eoman  type 
in  608  languages  and  dialects,  the  second  section  of  which  contained  206  languages 
and  dialects,  printed  in  the  characters  proper  to  the  language  of  the  respective  nation. 
He  has  collected  together  the  following  founts,  many  of  which  are,  however,  to  be 
found  in  the  British  type-foundries  :— 


Hieroglyphic 

Hieratic 

Demotic 

Ethiopio  and  Amharic 
Himyaritic 
Himyaritlc  (ornamen- 
ted) 

Cabylic,  American  In- 
script.  Touaric  and 
Thugga 

Ancient  Hebrew 

Samaritan 

Hebrew 

Baschi  or  Rabbinic 
German  Hebrew 
German  Baschi 
Hebrew,  Spanish-Le- 
vantine 
Aramaic 
Chaldeo 
Palmyrlc 
Estrangelo 
Syriac 


Cnflo 

Arabic,  NesoM 

Mauritanio 

Phenician 

Phenioian  (ornamen- 
ted 
Punic 
Nnmidian 
Etrurian 
Ancient  Italian 
Bunio 
Gothic 
Celtic 

Celtic  (new  shape) 

Anglo-Saxon 

Ancient  Greek 

Greek 

Coptic 

Cyrillic 

Cyrillic  (differently 

shaped) 
Russian,  Servian,  Wal 

lachion 


Glagolitic 
Albanian 

Albanian  (difEerently 

shaped) 
Lycian 
Aimenian 
Georgian 

Georgian  (ccclesiast. 

letters) 
PersepoUtan  Cuneiform 

letters 
Pehlvi 
Zend 
Cabool 
Peguan 

Oldest  Indian  Signs 
Western  Grotto  In- 
scription 
A(;oka  Inscription 
Inscription  of  Guzerat 
Dynasty  of  Gupta  (Al- 
lahabad) 
Bengali        .  _ , .  . 


Ahom 

Tibetan 

Passepa 

Kutila  (ten  years  after 

Christ) 
Devanagari  (Sanscrit 

No.  1) 
Devanagari  (Sanscrit 

No.  2) 
Kashmerian 
Sikh 

Assam  Inscription 

Mahratta 

Orissa 

Gujeratee 

Kaytl-Nagari 

Randscha 

Bandschin-Mola 

Multan 

Sindhee 

Nerbudda 

Kistna 

Telinga 
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Karnata 

Tamul 

Miilayalim 

Cinj,'alesu 

Maldivian 

JavauCiiO 

Kiousa 

Now  Pali  (No,  1) 


Now  Pali  (No.  2) 
Slain  eso 

ICambopto  (with  joint 

and  without) 
Laos 
liirinoio 
Sbyim 
Biigia 


Blsaya 

BaCta 

Tagala 

Mongolcso 

Manilschu 

Obtucso 

(Jonuinio 

Formoiiaii 


Japaneso  (Katakana 
No.  1) 

Japanese  (Katakana 

No.  2) 
Japanese  (Firokana) 
Tbchirokiaiau 


Itussia.—Ihe  art  was  not  introduced  into  Russia  till  the  year  1560  when  it  w 
made  known  by  a  Russian  merchant,  who  conveyed  thither  the  materials  of  a  nrintln^^ 
olfiee,  with  which  many  neat  editions  were  printed.    But  as  the  Russians  are  a  vf  rJ 
superstitious  nation,  and  apt  to  raise  scruples  Avithout  any  foundation,  some  of  them 
apprehending  that  printing  might  make  some  confusion  or  change  in  their  religion 
hired  men  to  destroy  the  types  and  presses.    No  attempt  was  made  to  repair  this 
injury  or  to  discover  the  perpetrators  of  this  fact.    However,  since  that  time  thov 
have  admitted  tlie  press  into  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg,  where  until  recently  it  mad« 
but  slow  progress.  " 

2\irkei/.—'nie  total  number  of  books  printed  in  Constantinople  during  the  years 
1871  and  1872  were  169,  of  which  39  were  on  theology  and  legislation,  38  on  moral 
literature  and  poetry,  28  on  history  and  biography,  26  on  various  sciences,  and  38  on 
linguistic  subjects.  The  Turkish  Imperial  Printing-office  showed  the  greatest  activity 
in  its  publications,  having  turned  out  from  its  presses  in  the  year  1871  alone  46  000 
volumes  for  commercial  and  general  purposes,  and  74,000  volumes  destined  for' the 
use  of  schools,  and  in  1871  50,880  of  the  former  description  and  45,000  of  the  latter. 
— Levant  Herald. 

Peculiarities  of  Early  Printed  Books.— 1\iq  following  are  the  points  peculiar  to  the 
productions  of  the  first  printers  : — 

1.  Their  forms  were  generally  either  large  or  small  folio,  or  at  least  quarto;  the 
lesser  sizes  were  not  in  use. 

_  2.  The  leaves  were  without  running  title,  direction  word,  number  of  pages,  or  divi- 
sions into  paragi-aphs. 

3.  The  character  itself  was  a  rude  old  gothie,  mixed  with  secretary,  designed  on 
purpose  to  imitate  the  handwriting  of  those  times  ;  the  words  were  printed  so  close  to 
one  another  that  it  was  difficult  and  tedious  to  be  read,  even  by  those  who  were  used 
to  manuscripts  and  to  this  method,  and  often  led  the  inattentive  reader  into  mistakes. 

4.  Their  orthography  was  various  and  often  arbitrary,  disregarding  method. 

5.  They  had  very  frequent  abbreviations,  which  in  time  grew  so  numerous  and 
difficult  to  be  understood,  that  it  became  necessary  to  write  a  book  to  teach  the  mode 
of  reading  them. 

6.  Their  periods  were  distinguished  by  no  other  points  than  double  or  single  ones, 
that  is,  the  colon  and  full  point ;  but  a  little  after  they  introduced  an  oblique  stroke, 
thus  /,  which  answered  the  purpose  of  our  comma. 

7.  They  used  no  capital  letters  to  begin  a  sentence,  or  for  proper  names  of  men  or 
places. 

8.  They  left  blank  spaces  for  titles  and  initial  letters  or  other  ornaments,  in  order 
to  have  them  supplied  by  the  illuminators,  whose  art,  though  in  vogue  before  and 
after  that  time,  did  not  long  survive  the  improvements  made  by  the  printers  in  this 
branch  of  their  art.  These  ornaments  were  exquisitely  fine,  and  curiously  variegated 
with  the  most  beautiful  colours,  and  even  with  gold  and  silver;  the  margins  likewise 
were  frequently  charged  with  every  variety  of  figures  of  saints,  birds,  beasts,  monsters, 
flowers,  &c.,  which  had  sometimes  a  relation  to  the  contents  of  the  page,  though  often 
none  at  all.  These  embellishments  were  costly,  but  for  those  who  could  not  afford  a 
great  price,  there  were  inferior  ornaments,  which  could  be  done  at  a  much  cheaper  rate. 

9.  The  name  of  the  printer,  his  place  of  residence,  &c.  &c.,  were  wholly  omitted,  or 
put  at  the  end  of  the  book,  not  without  some  pious  ejaculation  or  doxology. 

10.  The  date  was  likewise  omitted  or  involved  in  some  circumstantial  period,  or  else 
printed  either  at  full  length,  or  by  numerical  letters,  and  sometimes  partly  one  way 
and  partly  the  other,  thus,  one  thousand  OCCO  and  Lxxiii.,  &c.,  but  always  at  the  end 
of  the  book. 

1 1 .  There  was  no  variety  of  characters,  no  intermixture  of  Roman  and  Italic,  these 
being  of  later  invention,  but  their  pages  were  continued  in  a  Gothic  letter  of  the  same 
size  throughout. 

12.  They  printed  but  a  few  copies  at  once,  for  200  or  300  was  then  esteemed  a  large 
impression,  but  upon  encouragement  from  the  learned,  they  increased  their  numbers  in 
proportion. 

Neiuspapcrs,  ^c— The  period  of  the  English  Revolution  will  be  ever  memorable  in 
the  literary  history  of  this  country  for  the  establishment  in  great  part  of  periodical 
literature.    But  English  newspapers,  properly  so  called,  date  from  tlio  first  year  of 
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the  Long  ParliameBt.  the  oldest  thnt  has  been 

a  few  loaves,  entitled- The  Diurnal  .^^^^^^^^  the  3rd  of 

in  this  great  and  happy  Parhament.  from  the        Noj^be^^^^^^  his  shop 

November,  1641.    London  :pnnted  f/;™  J"^  ^^^^  lOO  papers  Avith 

at  FurnivaVs  Inn  Gate,  in  Holborn,  l^.^l-,  death  of  the  king, 

different  titles  appear  to  have  f  f  °  P^^,\,^^^^^f,,^l°^.  These  we  at  first  published 
and  upM-ards  of  80  from  that  date  to       Restoration     liiese  we  i-  ^^^^^ 

^veekl? ;  but,  as  the  interest  increased  W3ce  or  thuce  a  ^  -d  ^  ,  .  p^tch 
seem,  daily  at  least  for  a   :me  ^  ^ere  the  favourite  title. 

English  Antiquities.  ^ 


In  1709,  one  daily  paper,  fifteen  papers,  tliree  times  a  Tveek,  and  one  twice  a  week, 
were  published  in  the  metropolis.  In  1724  there  were  three  daily,  six  weekly,  and 
tea  three-times-a-week  papers,  in  London ;  and  provincial  newspapers  had  been 
established  in  various  places.  The  reign  of  Queen  Anne  also  witnessed  a  new  and 
most  successful  species  of  literature— the  issue  of  the  ♦Guardian,,  'Spectator, 
and  other  such  literary  sheets,  published  at  short  intervals.  The  strong  good  sense 
of  Cave,  the  printer,  originated  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  which  completely 
established  the  principle  that  the  patronage  of  men  of  letters  is  best  confided  to  tne 
people,  and  not  to  the  great  and  fashionable.  This  publication  soon  had  rivals  to 
contend  with  in  the  'Monthly,'  'European,'  'London,'  and  'Critical;  but  it  has 
survived  them  all ;  and  a  complete  set  of  '  The  Gentleman '  is  highly  prized  at  the 
present  day,  and  is  extremely  amusing  and  valuable. 

The  first  newspaper  published  in  Scotland  was  the  '  Caledonian  Mercury,  in  16b0, 
under  the  title  of  'Mercurius  Caledonius  ;'  but  its  publication  was  soon  after  inter- 
rupted.   In  1750  a  newspaper  was,  for  the  first  time,  attempted  in  Gla-sgow. 

The'increase  of  newspapers  in  America  has  been  mufih  more  rapid  than  in  this 
country ;  in  consequence  partly,  no  doubt,  of  the  greater  increase  of  population  in 
the  Union,  but  more  probably  of  their  freedom  from  taxation,  and  of  the  violence  of 
party  contests.  According  to  a  return  published  some  few  years  back,  the  aggTe- 
gate  circulation  of  papers  and  other  publications  was  about  6,000,000  ;  and  the 
entire  number  of  copies  printed  annually  in  the  United  States  amounted  to  about 
422,600,000  annually. 

The  first  newspaper  published  in  the  West  Indies  is  said  to  navo-  been  tho 
•Barbadoea  Mercury,'   It  was  established  in  1733,  and  died  in  1852. 


PRINTING 

Pbactich  of  Pbinting.— Tho  workmen  principally  omployod  in  printing  «ir« 

two  kinds  :  composUors  who  set  up  tho  types  into  lines  and  pages  acLrdin|  to  thf 
MS  or  co2>^/ fnvimhod  by  tho  author  ;  and  pressvven,  who  apply  ink  to  tho  surface  of 
the./or?«  ot  typos,  and  take  off  the  impressions  upon  paper  "uimce  ot 

_   Comj^osiHon -Tho  mode  of  proceeding  described  hereafter  is  that  which  is  vnvm^ 
in  most  of  the  extensive  establishments  in  London  :— The  first  thing  to  be  ^lln 
when  tho  sizes  of  page,  type,  and  paper,  are  determined  on,  is  to  look  over  the  Ms 
and  SCO  that  It  is  correctly  paged.    It  is  then  handed  to  a  clicker,  or  foreman  ofl 
compamonship,  or  certain  number  of  compositors,  each  of  whom  hxiS&takmq  ofcLJ 
or  convenient  portion  of  MS.,  given  to  him,  to  be  set  up  in  typo. 

Tijpes,— Although  most  of  the  early  printers  were  type-founders  themselves  it  dop« 
not  appear  in  any  prologue  or  colophon  to  tho  books  printed  by  Caxton  that  he  lavs 
claim  to  the  titlo  of  type-founder.  It  would  appear  that  he  obtained  his  type  which 
IS  precisely  of  the  same  character  as  that  of  John  Brito  of  Bruges,  from  that  city  or 
from  the  same  founders  who  supplied  or  manufactured  it  for  John  Valdener  of  Utrecht 
But  as  the  art  extended  tho  workmanship  became  inferior ;  '  so  that  while  tho  produc- 
tions of  the  first  printers  were  executed  in  a  very  superior  style,  and  the  embellish- 
ments showed  a  great  proficiency  both  in  design  and  engraving,  the  productions  of 
their  competitors  had  all  the  crudeness  and  imperfection  of  a  new  invention ;  and  in 
the  17th  century  it  had  retrograded  to  a  very  low  state.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
18th  century,  Caslon  made  great  improvements  in  types;  as  also,  Baskerville  of 
Birmingham,  in  1750,  both  in  types  and  printing:  which  were  subsequently  carried  on 
by  Besley,  Bulmer,  Clowes,  Corrall,  Davison,  MeCreery,  Spottiswoode,  Whittingham, 
and  a  few  others  in  London;  by  the  Foulis,  in  Glasgow;  the  Ballantynes,  in  Edin- 
burgh ;  by  Bodoni  at  Parma  ;  by  Didot  in  Paris  ; '  and  by  Brockhaus  in  Leipzic. 

Printers'  types  (from  riiros,  tupos,  literally  a  blow,  hence  the  mark  left  by  a  blow,)  are 
of  great  variety  in  size,  amounting  to  forty  or  fifty  :  the  smallest  is  called  Brilliant,  but 
is  seldom  used ;  Diamond  is  a  size  larger,  and  Fearl  larger  still,  which  latter  type  ig 
used  for  printing  the  smallest  Bibles  and  Prayer-books.  • 

The  following  is  a  view  of  the  comparative  sizes  used  in  printing  books : —  f 

t 

Diamond   .      •      •      To  iHs  an  of  ptiullng  it  ii  acknowledgtd  wi  owe  the  Rerormaiion.   It  hai  bten  Jii»tly  lemaikid  thai 

Pearl    ....  To  the  art  ofprintine  it  ii  acknowledged  wc  owe  the  Reformation,  It  hag  been  justly 

Euby    ....  To  the  art  of  printing  it  l8  acknowledged  we  owe  the  Reformation.  It  has  been 

Nonpareil     .    .  To  the  art  of  printing  it  Is  acknowledged  we  owe  the  Reformation.  It  has 

Minion     ...  To  the  art  of  printing  it  is  acknowledged  we  owe  the  Reformation. 

Brevier    ...  To  the  art  of  printing  it  is  acknowledged  we  owe  the  Beformatio 

Bourgeois     .   .  To  the  art  of  printing  it  is  acknowledged  we  owe  the  Refor 

Long  Primer .  .  To  the  art  of  printing  it  is  acknowledged  we  owe  the  R 

Small  Pica  .  .  To  the  art  of  printing  it  is  acknowledged  we  owe. 
Pica  ....  To  the  art  of  printing  it  is  acknowledged  we 
English  ...  To  the  art  of  printing  it  is  acknowled 

Great  Primer  .  To  the  ait  of  printing  it  is  ack 

The  larger  sizes,  used  for  printing  bills  posted  in  the  streets,  or  broadsides,  are  usually 
called  Double  Pica,  Two-line  Pica,  Two-line  English,  Five-line  Pica,  Ten-line  Pica,  and 
80  on.  A  complete  assortment  of  printing  types  of  one  size  is  called  &  fount,  and  the 
fount  may  be  regidated  to  any  weight.  Type-founders  have  a  scale,  or  bill,  as  it  is 
called,  of  the  proportional  quantity  of  each  letter  required  for  a  fount.  The  letter  e, 
as  will  be  seen  from  tho  bill  on  the  following  page,  is  used  more,  and  the  letter  z  less, 
frequently  than  others. 

In  setting  up  indexes  and  similar  matter,  the  capitals  mentioned  would  be  con- 
siderably deficient.  This  would  also  be  the  case  with  Prench  and  Italian  works, 
where  accented  letters  are  used  in  great  numbers. 

The  typo  itself  is  a  thin  metallic  bar,  an  inch  in  length  (soo^Jj'.  1670),  which  repre- 
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1670 


Liseci,  eaca  letuer  luuou  uo 
form  could  never  be  locked  up.    Besides  letters,  there  ^^^^^y^^^^^^^ 
cornms,  periods,  quotation-marks,  semicolons,  and  aU  otJaer  charac 

'^i;^^I^-^o,  of  lead  and  antimony,  the  u^ual  prop^^^^^ 
tlms  beinff  one  part  of  antimony  to  three  oi  lead ;  but  a  superioi 
ncfhS  a  is  sometimes  Vade  by  ^^^^^^ X:^£:^lot 
lead  with  one  of  antimony  and  one  of  tin.  Both  of  these  auo^s 
Se  Tsharp  impression  from  the  mould  or  matrix,  owing  to  heir 
fxpans  on  on  soWation,  and  they  are  hard  enough  o  sW  the 
!3t  of  the  cress  without  being  brittle  or  liable  to  fracture. 

intlEtW..  -  the  change  in  torn. 

;i?na'inThe  depth  of  the  tjpe  cast  by  the  different  fonndets, 

Biir.  OF  Pica.— Wbokt  800  Ponmis.— Iiiiio  ij^^  


1 

1 

8,500 

e 

u 

1,600 

1 

C 

3,000 

6 

A 

KX. 

4,400 

■il 

G 

12  000 

f 

1 

2,500 

e 

g 

1  700 

A 
1 

6,400 

6 

1 

8,000 

^^. 

i 

'400 

a 

k 

800 

e 

1 

4,000 

i 

m 

3,000 

0 

n 

8,000 

ii 

0 

8,000 

9 

P 

1,700 

) 

q 

300 

r 

6,200 

s 

8,000 

t 

9,000 

u 

3,400 

? 

V 

1,200 

w 

2,000 

X 

400 

t 

y 

2,000 

7. 

200 

& 

200 

] 

fi 

500 

11 

ff 

400 

fl 

200 

) 

ffl 

100 

% 

ffi 

150 

1 

86 

100 

2 

02 

60 

8 

t 

a 

100 

4 

e 

250 

5 

1 

1 

100 

6 

6 

100 

7 

u 

j  100 

8 

it 

1  200 
i 

9 

Vol.  ill. 

100 
100 
100 
100 
200 
200 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
4,500 
800 
600 
2,000 
1,000 
200 
150 
700 
100 
100 
100 
150 
100 
100 
300 
60 
1,300 
1,200 
1,100 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 


0 

& 

A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F 

G 
H 

I 

J 
K 

L 
M 

N 

0 

P 

Q 

K 

S 

T 

U 

V 

W 

X 

Y 
Z 

m 

(E 

A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F 
G 
H 
1 
J 


1,300 

600 
400 
600 
500 
600 
400 
400 
400 
800 
300 
300 
500 
400 
400 
400 
400 
180 
400 
600 
650 
300 
300 
400 
180 
300 
80 
40 
30 
300 
200 
250 
250 
300 
200 
200 
200 
400 
150 


K 
L 
M 
N 
O 
P 
Q 
R 
S 
T 
IT 
V 

•w 

Y 
Z 
'iK 
CE 

Spaces 

Thick 

Middle 
Thin 
Hair 

m  quad. 

n  quad. 

Large 
quad. 

2  em 

3  em 
4"  em 

Metal 
rules 

1  em 

2  em 

3  em 


150 
250 
200 
200 
200 
200 
90 
200 
250 
326 
150 
150 
200 
90 
150 
40 
20 
15 


18,000 
12,000 
8,000 
3,000 
2,500 
5,000 


about 
80  lbs. 
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In  Moxon's  time,  in  1683,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  wore  only  ten  types  with  Bpecific 
names,  whereas,  we  have  now  twenty-one. 

The  materials  from  which  types  and  stereotype-plates  are  cast  are  technically  called 
metal,  and  consist  of  certain  proportions  of  load,  tin,  and  antimony,  molted  together 
Until  recently,  types  were  always  cast  in  little  moulds  hold  in  the  hands,  the  meltod 
metal  being  poured  in  from  a  small  ladle  ;  but  now  they  are  thrown  off  with  great 
rapidity  by  machinery.  The  type-casting  machine  consists  of  a  mould,  constructed  so 
as,  by  means  of  a  crank,  to  open  for  the  purpose  of  letting  the  type  drop  out,  and  then 
to  shut  together  again  very  closely  and  exactly ;  the  opening  and  shutting  being  per- 
formed every  time  the  crank  is  turned  once  round.  Each  time  the  crank  revolves,  and 
is  brought  up  to  the  furnace-mouth  (a  small  orifice  not  much  larger  tlian  a  pin-hole), 
and  takes  a  supply  of  metal.  This  metal  is  driven  by  a  force-pump  in  a  reservoir] 
worked  by  the  crank,  into  the  mould,  and  tlie  type  is  formed.  The  types  are  then 
rubbed  smooth  upon  stones ;  set  up,  or  arranged  in  rows,  for  inspection  by  the  dresser, 
who  carefully  examines  them,  and  rejects  those  which  are  bad,  giving  the  perfect  ones 
the  finishing  touch.  The  most  complete  process  is,  perhaps,  that  of  Messrs.  Johnson 
and  Atkinson.  A  double  line  of  grooves  is  placed  side  by  side.  At  one  end  is  a 
reservoir  of  molten  lead,  to  which  the  mould  is  brought ;  a  jet  of  metal  is  thrown  into 
the  mould,  which  then  opens,  and  deposits  the  type  on  a  travelling  apparatus  in  the 
groove.  As  the  groove  fills,  it  is  impelled  along,  and  in  its  progress,  the  shanks  are 
taken  off.  At  the  end,  the  position  of  the  type  is  reversed  by  the  machinery  into  the 
returning  groove,  in  which  it  is  rubbed,  dressed,  has  the  bottoms  planed,  and  the  nicks 
cut.  On  arriving  at  the  exit  end  of  the  groove,  it  is  received  into  a  type-founder's 
stick,  which  has  to  be  removed  as  it  is  filled,  and  the  type  is  then  ready  for  packing. 
The  great  advantage  in  type-machines  consists  in  the  increased  facility  of  production. 
One  machine  and  one  man  in  ten  hours  will  produce  30,000  brevier  types  (or  60  lbs.), 
the  size  used  for  this  work,  wliile  by  hand-labour  only  6,000  (or  10  lbs.,)  could  be 
cast  in  the  same  time. 

Messrs.  Miller  and  Eichards,  of  Edinburgh  and  London,  employ  not  less  than  eighty 
steam  type-casting  machines,  equalling  in  production  the  labour  of  480  men.  • 

Number  of  Lines  of  the  different-sized  Types  contained  in  One  Foot. 


Moxon, 
1683 

Caslon, 
1841 

V.  and  J. 

Figgins, 
1841 

Thorowgood 
and  Besley, 
1841 

Alexander 
Wilson  and 
Sons,  1841 

Diamond  .       ,  . 

... 

204 

205 

210 

204 

Pearl       .  . 

184 

178 

180 

184 

178 

Kuby       .       .  . 

166 

165 

163 

166 

Nonpareil. 

150 

144 

144 

144 

144 

Emerald  . 

128 

128 

Minion 

122 

122 

122 

122 

Brevier  . 

11*2 

111 

107 

112 

111 

Bourgeois . 

102 

101^ 

103 

102 

Long  Primer  . 

92 

89 

90 

92 

89 

Small  Pica      .  ; 

83 

82 

82 

83 

Pica.       .   "  . 

75 

72 

72^ 

72 

72 

English  . 

66 

64 

64 

641 

64 

Great  Primer  . 

50 

51 

51 

52 

51 

Paragon  . 
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The  beauty  of  type  depends  upon  the  delicacy  with  which  the  matrix,  or  mother- 
type,  is  formed.  This  mould  is  a  short  thick  bar  of  copper,  with  the  form  of  the  letter 
intended  to  be  produced  stamped  on  one  side  of  it  {Jig.  1671).  The  letter  of  the 
matrix  is  stamped  in  by  means  of  a  punch,  a  small  piece  of  steel,  a  letter  cut  upon 
one  end,  and  the  other  end  a  flat  head  to  receive  the  blow  of  a  hammer  (fff.  16/2). 

The  length  of  tlie  body  of  a  type  is  called  its  height  to  paper ;  and  this,  unfortunately 
is  not  uniform,  there  being  a  London  and  a  Scotch  height,  the  former  not  so  high  ai 
the  latter. 
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In  the  last  century,  a  fount  of  type  weighing     «  ^^^nS^^ 
but  now,  so  much  has  printing  increased,  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  m  i  «  p 

1671  ''^^ 


houses  in  London  to  keep  a  fount  of  20,000  or  30,000  lbs.  in  common  use.  The  fol- 
Lw4Tare  the  n^^^  of  the  types  in  English,  Dutch,  IVench,  German,  and  Italian, 
but  some  of  the  German  names  vary  in  different  parts  of  Germany  :- 

2.  SrI'iS  LrSnne  or  SManoise  ;  Ger.  Perle  ;  Hal  Occhio  di  Mosca.) 

t  Nonpareil.    (Dtach,  Nonpareil;  Fr.  La  Nonpareille;  Ger.  NonpareiUe ;  Jtal. 
Nompariglia.) 

6  MhSm*^'  (Fr.  La  Mignonne  ;  Ger.  Colonel ;  Hal.  Mignona.) 

7.  BreTer.    {Dutch,  Brevier;  Fr.  Le  Petit  Texts;  Ger.  Petit,  or  Jungfer;  Ital. 

^'rBourgeoil    {Butch,  Bourgeois;  Fr.  La  Gaillarde;  Ger.  Bourgeois;  Ital  Ga- 

^^'^  Long  Primer.    {Butch,  Garmond  ;  Fr.  Le  Petit  Eomain  ;  Ger.  Corpus,  or  Gar- 

mond ;  ite^.  Garamone.)  „    ^  t.-       r<      -R^„„;«-n  ^-^ 

10.  Small  Pica.    {Butch,  Dessendiaan;  Fr.  La  Philosophie ;    Ger.  Brevier,  or 

Kheinlander ;  Ital  Filosofia.)  ^     ^.         r.  7  t  \ 

11.  Pica.  Mediaan;  Fr.  Le  Cicero  ;  Ger.  Cicero  ;  Z<a?.  Lettuia.) 

12.  English.    {Butch,  Augustyn ;  Fr.  Le  Saint-Augustin ;  Ger.  Mittel ;  Ital.  &ilvio.) 

13.  Great  Primer.    {Butch,  Text;  J'n  Le  Gros  Eomain  ;         Tertia;  Z^a^.  Testo.) 

14.  Paragon.    {Butch,  Paragon;  Fr.  Le  Petit  Parangon;  (?er.  Paragon;  Ital 

"^^15^  Double  Pica.  {Butch,  Dubbelde  Dessendiaan ;  Fr.  Le  Gros  Parangon  ;  Ger. 
Text,  or  Secunda;  Ii!a?.  Due  Linee  Filosofia.)  -r,  •  x   j  < 

16.  Two-line  Pica.    (Z^Mitc/i,  Dubbelde  Mediaan ;  i^?-.  Les  Deux  Points  de  Ucero, 

La  Palestine ;  Ger.  Doppelcicero.)  „    -r    -r.       ^  r' 

17.  Two-line  English.  (DwicA,  Dubbelde  Augustyn;  Fr.  Le  Petit  Canon;  Ger. 
Doppelmittel ;  Ital  Canoncino.)  -r,  •  .  ■, 

18.  Two-line  Great  Primer,  {Butch,  Kanon  ;  Fr.  Les  Deux  Points  de  Gros 
Eomain  ;  Ger.  Kleine  Canon  ;  Ital  Grosso  Testo.)  ^ 

19.  Two-line  Double  Pica.  {Butch,  Groote  Kanon  ;  Fr.  Le  Trismegiste  ;  Ger.  Grobe 
Canon.) 

20.  Trafalgar.  .  , 

21.  Canon.    {Butch,  Parys  Eomeyn;  Fr.  Le  Gros  Canon;  Ger.  Kleme  Missal; 

Ital  Canone.)  -  . 

In  1457  cast  types  were  invented  by  Peter  Schoeffer  ;  in  1800,  the  lever,  or  Ameri- 
can mould,  was  introduced  ;  in  1823,  Henri  Didot's  polymatype,  still  successfully  used 
in  France,  was  worked  in  London  by  Pouchee,  but  failed  through  the  opposition  of  the 
associated  type-founders;  in  1853,  Mr.  Johnson  patented  his  machine  for  casting  type 
mechanically  without  variation  of  body ;  and  in  the  year  following,^  he  perfected  his 
process  for  making  hard  metal  type  by  substituting  tin  for  lead,  entirely  or  partially, 
in  the  ordinary  compounds. 

The  types  are  arranged,  each  sort  by  itself,  in  two  cases, — an  upper  and  a  lower,— in 
little  cells  or  boxes.  The  upper  case,  having  ninety-eight  boxes,  contains  the  capital 
and  small  capital  letters,  figures,  accents,  and  other  types  not  used  so  frequently  as  the 
smaller  letters ;  and  in  the  lower  case,  having  fifty-four  boxes,  are  disposed  the  small 
letters,  together  with  the  points,  spaces,  quadrats,  &c.  The  boxes  in  the  cases  are 
arranged  in  the  best  possible  manner  for  facilitating  the  work  of  the  compositor,  and 
enabling  him  to  pick  up  the  types  rapidly, — the  letters  most  frequently  used  being 
placed  nearest  to  his  hand. 

In  setting  up,  or  composing,  the  compositor  stands  opposite  to  his  cases ;  and,  having 
received  directions  respecting  the  size  of  the  type,  the  width  of  the  page,  the  author's 
wishes  as  to  punctuation,  capitals,  italics,  &c.,  places  his  copy  or  MS.  before  him,  on 
a  spare  part  of  tho'  upper  case,  and  holds  in  his  left  hand  a  small  instrument  called 
a  composing  stick,  usually  made  of  iron,  with  a  moveable  slide,  capable,  by  means  of  a 
screw,  of  being  adjusted  to  the  different  widths  required  in  miscellaneous  printing,  as 
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seen  in  the  illustration  (^i^.  1673).  With  the  right  hand  he  picks  up  the  types,  and 
arranges  them  one  by  one  in  his  composing  stick.  He  does  not  look  at  the  face,  but 
only  glances  at  the  nick  {f^.  1670,  c),  and  takes  it  for  granted  that  if  it  come  from  the 

1673 
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rieht  box  it  must  be  the  right  letter.  He  secures  each  letter  with  the  thumb  of 
the  left  hand,  as  the  types  are  placed  side  by  side  in  line  from  left  to  right;  and 
Ihen  he  comes  to  the  end  of  his  line,  and  finds  that  he  has  a  syllable  or  wd 
which  will  not  fill  out  the  measure,  he  has  to  perform  a  task  which  reqmres  con- 
Serabfe  care  and  taste.  This  is  called  justification.  The  first  and  last  letters  must 
be  at  thnztremities  of  the  line;  and  there  must  must  brLVe°^^ 

words  and  crowding  in  others,  but  the  distances  ^'^^^^^..'^'^.""if^ 
nearly  as  possible  uniform  by  changing  the  spacer  (or  short  ^^'-^^J  '^f'-J^J^.-^i  S 
as  the  letters,  and  therefore  giving  no  impression),  and  °^  f '  ^^'^^^ 

part  or  the  whole  of  a  word.  The  first  lino  being  thus  justified,  the  compositor  proceeds 
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.Ith  tlie  setting-up  of  the  next  and  so  on  .  th  a  s^ent  ^-^^^^^^'l^^^^^^  them 
stick,  and  then  lifts  the  handful,  or  mass  of  typ  s  o^t  of  the  s^,^^,  a  ^.^^  ^^^^ 

upon  a  ^«%,  or  oblong  tray  of  W  or  "^f^'^l- ^J-^S^furand  empt^^^    the  stick  is 
top  half  an  inch  in  height     This  "/.^ti^  f  fimng  a^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 
repeated  till  the  galley  is  sufficiently  full,  or  the  taking  ot  copy  is  n 
likUer,  as  it  is  then  called,  is  taken  away  by  the  c  icker,  I674 
who  divides  it  into  the  required  lengths  of  pages,  placing 
head-li^es,   signatures,  &c.,  and   binding  them  round 
SXtly  ^th  cOTd.    The  clicker  then  la^s  down  the  pages 
in  their  proper  positions  on  the  imposing  stone -s.  flat, 
smooth  slab  of  stone,  or,  better,  of  iron     The  chase  a 
fern  of  iron,  divided  into  compartments  ike  the  sashes 
of  a  window,  is  put  round  the  pages,  and  the  fonn  dres  ed 
?hus  •  a  setof  furniture,  consisting  of  shps  of  wood  or  metal, 
about  half  an  inch  in  height  and  of  various  thicknesses 
placed  some  at  the  head,  caUed  head-sticks,  some 
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between  the  pages,  ^W^d.  gutters,  and  others  at  the  sides 
and  feet,  called^i^.-  and  foot-sticlcs.  The  side-  and  foot- 
sticks  are  larger  at  one  end  than  at  the  other,  so^at 
small  wedges  of  wood,  or  q,™,  may  be  driven  tightly 
between  them  and  the  sides  of  the  chase,  locking  up  the 
types  so  firmly,  that  the/ora?,,  as  the  mass  is  called  (fig. 

may  be  carried  ^^ora  ^laoe  toj  .^^^f  V^^^^^^ 
pages  of  this  Dictionary  contains  between  40,000  ana  ou,uuu  eei 

the  most  common  sizes.  „  „„;i  on 

When  the  process  of  imposing  is  completed,  the  form  is  carried  to _a  press,  and  an 
impression  isUen,  called^he/r.^  p-oo/.  This  proof,  ^.th  the  MS  is  We^  ^  the 
corrector  of  the  press,  or  reader,  and  a  reading  boy  veaAs  the  «°Py  J"  ,f^'^^J°;l'l^ 
examines  the  proof  and  marks  the  necessary  corrections  and  errors  f  jhe  compositor^ 
In  correcting  a  proof-sheet  a  set  of  symbols  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the 
attention  of  the  compositor  to  the  several  kinds  of  errors,  and  to  direct  him  how  they 
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(The  Inner  Form  is  the  reverse  of  this.) 

are  to  be  amended.    These  marks  are  best  shoM-n  by  the  following  specimen  of 
corrected  proof  from  Brando's  'Dictionary,'  the  explanation  of  each  mark  bein 
given  in  the  left-hand  column  :— 
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1  Where  a  word  is  to  be  clmuged  from  small  let- 
tew  to  Spitals,  diaw  tlirco  lines  under  it,  and  write 
caps,  in  the  margin. 

2  Where  there  is  a  wrong  letter,  draw  the  Pen  through 
that  letter,  and  make  the  right  one  opposite  in  the 
margin. 

3.  A  letter  turned  upside  down. 

4.  The  substitution  of  a  commafor  another  point,  or  for 
a  letter  put  in  by  mistalce. 

5.  The  insertion  of  a  hyphen. 

6.  To  draw  the  letters  of  a  word  close  together. 

7  To  take  away  a  superfluous  letter  or  word  t^e  pen  is 
struck  through  i?  and  a  round  top  d  made  opposite,  bemg 
the  contraction  of  ddeatur,  to  expunge. 

8  mere  a  word  has  to  be  changed  to  Italic  draw  aline 
under  it,  and  write  ItaLin  the  murgin ;  and  where  a  word 
has  to  be  (longed  IVom  Italic  to  Roman,  write  Rom. 
opposite.  „  , 

9  When  words  are  to  be  transposed  three  ways  of  mark- 
ine  them  are  shown;  but  they  are  not  "sually  numbered 
except  niore  than  ttoee  words  have  their  order  changed. 

10.  The  transposition  of  letters  in  a  word. 

11.  To  change  one  word  for  another. 
1 2  The  substitution  of  a  period  or  a  colon  for  any  other 

point.  It  i?cu8tomary  to  ercircle  these  two  pomts  with  a 
line.  , 

13.  The  substitution  of  a  capital  for  a  small  letter. 

14.  The  insertion  of  a  word,  or  a  letter. 

15.  Wlien  a  paragraph  commences  where  it  is  not  in 
teiKied,connect  the  matter  by  a  Une,  and  wnte  in  the 
margin  opposite  on. 

16.  'Where  a  space  or  a  quadrat  stands  up  and  appears, 
draw  a  line  under  it,  and  make  a  strong  perpendicular 
Une  in  the  margin. 

17  When  aletter  of  a  different  size  from  that  used,  or  of 
a  different  face,  appears  in  a  word,  draw  a  Ime  either 
through  it  or  under  it,  and  write  opposite  iq/. ,  lor  wrong 
fount.' 

18.  The  marks  for  a  paragraph,  when  its  commence- 
ment has  been  omitted. 

19.  Wlien  one  or  more  words  have  been  struck  out,  and 
it  is  subsequently  decided  that  they  shall  remam,  make 
dots  under  them,  and  -ivrite  the  word  stct  m  the  margin. 

20.  The  mark  for  a  space  where  it  has  been  omitted  be- 
tween two  words. 

21  To  change  a  word  from  small  letters  to  small  capi- 
tals make  two  lines  under  the  word,  and  write  sm.  caps. 
opposite.  To  change  a  word  from  small  capitals  to  small 
letters  make  one  line  under  the  word,  and  write  m  the 
margin  lo.  ca.  for  '  lower  case.' 

22.  The  mark  for  the  apostrophe  ;  and  also  the  marks 
for  turned  commas,  wliich  designate  extracts. 

23.  The  manner  of  marking  an  omission,  or  an  insertira, 
when  it  is  too  long  to  be  written  in  the  side  niargm. 
When  this  occurs  it  may  be  written  either  at  the  top  or 
the  bottom  of  the  page. 

24.  Marks  when  lines  or  words  are  not  straight.  j 

The  subjoined  specimen,  when  corrected,  would  be  as 
follows  :— 

ANTIQUITY,  like  every  other  quality 
that  attracts  the  notice  of  mankind,  has  un- 
doubtedly votaries  that  reverence  it,  not  from 
reason,  but  from  prejudice.  Some  seem  to 
admire  indiscriminately  whatever  has  been 
long  preserved,  without  considering  that 
time  has  sometimes  co-operated  with  chance : 
all  perhaps  are  more  willing  to  honour  past 
than  present  excellence ;  and  the  mind  con- 
templates genius  through  the  shades  of  age, 
as  the  eye  surveys  the  sun  through  artificial 
opacity.  The  great  contention  of  criticism 
is  to  find  the  faults  of  the  moderns,'and  the 
beauties  of  the  ancients.  While  an  author 
is  yet  living,  we  estimate  his  powers'by  his 
worst  performances  ;  and  when  he  is  dead, 
we  rate  them  by  his  best. 

To  works,  however,  of  which  the  excel- 
lence is  not  absolute  and  definite,  but  gradual 
and  comparative  ;  to  works,  not  raised  upon 
principles  demonstrative  and  scientific,  but 
appealing  wholly  to  obse  vation  and  experi- 
ence, no  other  test  can  be  applied  than  length 
of  diiration  and  continuance  of  esteem. 
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When  the  reader  has  read  his  proof,  it  is  handed  to  the  compositor  who  nnlor-k^ 
the  form,  and  makes  the  correct  ons  in  the  tvnes  bv  liftino.  nnf  Vi!!  ,  unlocks 

means  of  a  sharp  awl  or  bodkin,  and  putt  ng      righ^  ones  fa  thei^pirs  '  T^f 
js  then  ocked  up  again,  taken  to  the  press,  and^anotrr  pS  if  S/t^^^^^^^ 
termed  the  revise,  and  is  sent  to  the  reader  with  his  firKl-  nmnf  fl,!f  1^^!/^  1 
all  the  corrections  have  been  properly  nTadoT^put  qlS? aff't tub^^^ 
In^^T  V  '^^^^i^r^'^^f  •  thenceforth  called  ^ clean  pZfXiTihe  m 

L  sLefL'^orrl^'Jhff  ^^^^-^r ^^^s  l-of  and  revise.  a':.d  tTatisfiedS 
tnLn  '  ^"^"^  fi'^ally  read  with  care  for  press  is 

So^e  th  ^iS?l  '°  "'^"^^^^  «f  impressions  stLToi 

fw  f          ^°^«^er'  care  is  taken  that  the  matter  at  the  beginning  of  the 

tlTSnr'^  the  pages  afe  coSct  and 

Saced  at  fhf^^T'f  r  signatures  are  generally  small  capiUl  le  ters, 

So  .  V  «nd  w     t1    '         r^l*"^  '^"^  «oi«mencing  with  b,  and  omitting 

in  1I79    17;!,  f  •  '^''^  "^^'i  by  J°h°  Koelhof,  at  Cologne, 

Milaf  i;  U70  "^-^'"^  of  'Terence,'  printed  by  Antonio  Zoraf,  at 

rinfp'rl  1    tI%  ^  Venetian  edition  of 'Baldi  Lectura  super  Codic,' &c., 

?S  ? .  S "  '  9olo°^\a°d  Jo.  Manthen  de  Gherretzem,  in  1474,  in  which  it  is 
evident  that  these  printers  had  only  just  become  acquainted  with  the  use  of  signatures 
as  these  marks  were  not  introduced  till  one-half  of  the  work  had  been  printed.  The 
tollowing  Tables  show  the  signatures  and  folios  of  any  given  number  of  sheets  in  8vo, 
iwJmo,  and  ISmo. 

The  paper  iised  in  printing  is  always  damped  before  being  sent  to  the  press,  wet 
paper  taking  the  ink  considerably  better  than  dry.  The  warehouseman  delivers  the 
proper  quantity  of  paper  to  the  wetter,  which  is  wetted  thus :— The  quire  of  paper 
IS  opened,  Its  back  broken,  and  divided  into  three,  four,  or  five  portions,  ox  dips, 
drawn  through  a  trough  of  clean  water  and  laid  on  a  board,  dip  after  dip,  till  a  con- 
venient heap  IS  made.  This  is  put  into  a  screw  press,  a  little  pressure  appUed,  and 
the  next  day  the  whole  is  turned  and  slightly  pressed  again,  so  that  fresh  surfaces  of 
the  paper  coming  into  contact,  the  moisture  is  equally  diffused  throughout  the  heap. 
The  paper  used  m  printing  is  of  three  kinds  :  imperfect  paper,  consisting  of  20  quires 
of  24  sheets,  or  480  sheets  to  the  ream ;  perfect  paper  (that  most  generally  used)  con- 
sisting of  21  i  quires,  or  516  sheets;  and  news  paper,  consisting  of  20  quires  of  25  sheets 
each  to  the  ream,  or  500  sheets.  The  stamped  sheets  of  newspaper  (generally  called 
stamps,  and  the  plain  paper  blanks)  are  always  received  and  delivered  by  the  nett 
number  without  allowing  for  spoilage  in  the  press-work ;  but  in  book-work  it  is  the 
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No.  of 

sheets 

Signa- 
ture 

Folio 

No.  of 

sheets 

Signa- 
ture 

Folio 

No.  of 

sheets 

Signa- 
ture 

FoUo 

No.  of 

sheets 

Signa 
tnre 

FoUo 

B 

23 

2A 

353 

46 

3  A 

721 

69 

4A 

1089 

1 

1 

24 

B 

369 

47 

B 

737 

70 

B 

2105 

2 

C 

17 

25 

G 

385 

48 

C 

753 

71 

C 

1121 

3 

D 

33 

26 

D 

401 

49 

D 

769 

72 

D 

1137 

4 

E 

49 

27 

E 

417 

50 

E 

785 

73 

E 

1153 

5 

F 

65 

28 

F 

433 

51 

F 

801 

74 

F 

1169 

6 

G 

81 

29 

G 

449 

52 

G 

817 

75 

G 

1185 

7 

H 

97 

30 

H 

465 

63 

H 

833 

76 

H 

1201 

8 

I 

113 

'  31 

I 

481 

64 

I 

849 

77 

I 

1217 

9 

K 

129 

32 

K 

497 

55 

K 

865 

78 

K 

1233 

10 

L 

145 

33 

L 

513 

56 

L 

881 

79 

1249 

11 

M 

161 

34 

M 

529 

57 

M 

897 

80 

1265 

12 

N 

177 

35 

N 

545 

58 

N 

913 

81 

N 

1281 

13 

0 

193 

36 

0 

561 

69 

0 

929 

82 

0 

1297 

14 

P 

209 

37 

P 

577 

60 

P 

945 

83 

P 

1313 

15 

Q 

225 

38 

Q 

693 

61 

Q 

961 

84 

Q 

1329 

16 

E 

241 

39 

E 

609 

62 

E 

977 

80 

E 

1345 

17 

S 

257 

40 

S 

625 

63 

S 

993 

86 

S 

1361 

18 

T 

273 

41 

T 

641 

64 

T 

1009 

87 

T 

1377 

19 

U 

289 

42 

U 

657 

65 

U 

1025 

88 

U 

1393 

20 

X 

305 

43 

X 

673 

66 

X 

1041 

89 

X 

1409 

21 

Y 

321 

44 

Y 

689 

67 

Y 

1057 

90 

Y 

1425 

22 

Z 

337 

« 

Z 

705 

68 

Z 

1073 

91 

Z 

1441 
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Sheet  of  Twelves. 


No.  of 
sheets 

Signa- 
ture 

Folio 

No.  o£ 

sheets 

Signa- 
ture 

Folio 

No.  of 
sheets 

Signa- 
ture 

Folio 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

K 

L 

M 

N 

0 

n 

i* 
CI 
E 
■  S 
T 
U 
X 
Y 
Z 

1 
25 
49 
73 
97 
121 
145 
169 
193 
217 
241 
265 
289 

Q  1  Q 

olo 
337 
361 
385 
409 
433 
457 
481 
505 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 

2A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F 
G- 
H 
I 
K 
L 
M 
N 
0 
P 

a 

E 
S 
T 
U 
X 

y 
z 

629 
553 
677 
601 
625 
649 
673 
697 
721 
746 
769 
793 
817 
841 
865 
889 
913 
937 
961 
985 
1009 
1033 
1057 

46 

47 

48 

49 

60 

51 

52 

53 

54 

65 

56 

67 

68 

69 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

3  A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
E 

a 

H 

I 

K 

L 

M 

N 

0 

P 

ft 

E 

S 

T 

U 

X 

Y 

Z 

1081 

1105 

1129 

1153 

1177 

1201 

1225 

1249 

1273 

1297 

1321 

1345 

1369 

1393 

1417 

1441 

1465 

1489 

1513 

1537 

1561 

1685 

1609 
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ture 
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ture 

2  A 

265 

16 

3  A 

B 

1 

B 
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B 

c 

13 

9 

C 

289 

C 

D 

25 

D 

301 

17 

D 

E 

37 

E 

313 

E 

F 

49 

10 

E 

326 

F 

Or 

61 

G 

337 

18 

G 

H 

73 

H 

349 

H 

1 

85 

11 

I 

361 

I 

K 

97 

K 

373 

19 

K 

L 

109 

L 

386 

L 

M 

121 

12 

M 

397 

M 

N 

133 

N 

409 

20 

N 

0 

145 

O 

421 

o 

V 

157 

13 

P 

433 

F 

ft 

169 

Q 

445 

21 

a 

E 

181 

R 

457 

E 

s 

193 

14 

s 

469 

S 

T 

20.6 

T 

481 

-  22 

'J' 

u 

217 

V 

493 

U 

X 

229 

15 

X 

505 

X 

Y 

241 

Y 

617 

23 

y 

z 

263 

Z 

629 

z 

No.  of 

sheets 


7 
8 


FoUo 

541 

653 

565 

677 

589 

601 

613 

626 

637 

649 

661 

673 

685 

697 

709 

721 

733 

745 

757 

769 

781 

793 

805 


650 


FEINTING 


sheet  of  16  page,  of  a  work  Sko  ■  u'.e',  ^S^'r?'  IZ'T^t^o'S^^J'"  °" 


Quantity  required  of 
perfect  paper 


Quantity  required  of 
imperfect  paper 


reams 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


2 
2 
3 
3 
A. 
6 
8 
10 
12 
14 
16 
18 
20 


quires 
0 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
10 
12 
15 
16 
17 
19 
0 
4 
8 
10 
13 
17 
0 
10' 
0 
18 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


sheets 

16 
4 
6 
7 
8 
9 

12 

13 

14 
18 
22 

0 

3 

4 

6 

0 

6 
14 
18 

0 

4 

0 
18 

0 
18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


reams 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

6 

8 
10 
12 
15 
17 
19 
21 


quires 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
10 
12 
15 
16 
17 
19 

1 

5 
10 
12 
14 
18 

3 
13 
4 
15 
6 
9 
12 
15 
18 
1 
4 
7 
10 


sheets 
15 
4 
6 
7 
8 
9 
12 
13 
14 
18 
22 
0 
3 
4 
6 
12 
18 
2 
6 
10 
17 
0 
18 
12 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


For  printing  1  sheet 
of  16  pages 


Total  number  of 
copies  the  paper 
will  make 


copies 
12 
26 
60 
75 
100 
125 
150 
176 
200 
250 
300 
360 
376 
400 
450 
500 
600 
700 
760 
800 
900 
1,000 
1,250 
1,500 
1,750 
2,000 
3,000 
4,000 
5,000 
6,000 
7,000 
8,000 
9,000 
10,000 


15 
28 
64 
79 
104 
129 
166 
181 
206 
258 
310 
360 
387 
412 
462 
516 
618 
722 
774 
826 
928 
1,032 
1,290 
1,548 
1,806 
2,064 
3,096 
4,128 
5,160 
6,192 
7,224 
8,256 
9,288 
10,320 


Fress-worJc.—The  pressman  first  lays  the  inner  form  on  the  press,  and  prints  one 
copy,  which  is  called  a  pms  m-ise ;  this  he  takes  to  the  person  appointed  to  revise 
it,  and  while  that  is  being  done  proceeds  to  secure  the  form  on  the  table  of  the  press 
by  means  of  quoins  ;  to  place  his  tympan-sheet ;  to  fix  the  points  which  make  small 
holes  in  the  paper  that  enable  him  to  cause  the  pa^es  to  fall  precisely  on  the  back  of 
each  other  when  the  second  side  of  the  paper  is  printed,  and  to  produce  an  even  and 
uniform  impression  in  all  the  pages.  He  then  cuts  his  frisket,  which  preserves  the 
margin  of  the  paper  clean,  and,  when  the  revise  is  corrected,  proceeds  to  ink  the 
surface  of  the  types  by  means  of  rollers.  "When  the  whole  impression  of  one  side  of 
the  paper  is  printed,  he  lifts  the  form  off  the  press,  washes  the  ink  off  the  face  of  the 
type  with  lye,  and  rinses  it  with  water.  He  then  proceeds  in  a  similar  manner  with 
the  outer  form,  which  completes  the  sheet.  This  process  is  continued  sheet  after  sheet 
till  the  work  is  complete. 

When  the  sheet  is  printed  the  compositor  lays  it  up,  distributes  the  type,  and 
proceeds,  sheet  after  sheet,  till  the  body  of  the  work  is  finished ;  then  the  title, 
dedication,  preface,  introduction,  contents,  index,  and  any  other  prefatory  matter  is  pro- 
ceeded with,  these  being  always  printed  the  last.  This  distribution  of  the  types,  or 
putting  back  the  letters  into  the  several  compartments  of  the  case  where  they  belong, 
is  performed  with  the  greatest  rapidity.  The  compositor  wets  the  whole  page  or 
form,  and  takes  up  a  number  of  lines  on  his  composing  rule.  This  wetting  causes  the 
types  to  adhere  slightly  together,  and  renders  tlie  manipulation  easy.  He  then 
takes  up  a  few  words  between  his  right-hand  finger  and  thumb,  and  by  a  dexterous 
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.otion  ho  thrcs  off  the  several  letters .  into  their  various  boxes.  Distribution  is 
performed  four  times  faster  than  composition  warehouseman  takes  them 

After  the  sheets  have  been  printed  on  ^°th     es,  t^^^  sheets  hung  up 

a^vay,  and  hangs  them  up  on  poles  to  dry,  varjing  J^^^^^^Jfy  ^j^e  room,  or  the 

m^i  d^  tietS  down^  ttl   poles  car^Hy 

pressure  oi  bu&iness.    vvjieuuiju  .      -i         a  ^^^n  the  book  is  nearly 

heap  at  the  end  of  the  J*"'-,  ?°  '5;^^^  These  gatherings  are  tJien 

^^Tv^iS™  lis  n  tSS  dlrSsheL  are  corr-ecf  and  in  order,  and 

sS"vSe"°m:  the  won  is      s  ^srrx'wofc: 

bookbinder.  ,  minted  books,  the  initial  letters,  and 

Printing  m  Colours.— In  many  oi.  the  oia  prmteu  u      ,  workings  at 

occasionally  other  parts,_  we  printed  J^^.^^J^^^S  MSS    The  practice 

TlTi.,  ^Vflone  bv  TDrintine  Tvith  a  sort  of  size,  and  afterwards  applying  the  metal  leai. 
^r^'^ZSr^T^^^^^n^  in  colours  produced  ^'^'^^Z^ZA 
beautiful  as  works  of  art.    The  copy  picture  is  made  in  ^olo^^' t^^^^^^'  consisting 
printing  each  colour  and  shade  are  cut  in  relief  on  '  surface  "^^^al  /lates^^^ 
of  perfectly  smooth  plates  of  type-metal.    These  plates  are  then  P^^^^^^^^^ 
ordinary  method,  great  care,  however,  being  taken  that  each  colour  falls  m  its  rignt 

^^The  following  is  the  mode  of  printing  two  or  more  'rainbow  tints '  at  the  same 
time  -Take  the  cut,  ink  it  well  and  rather  full,  witli  black  ink,  and  get  a  perfect 
C-iofonX-  then  lay  the  face  of  the  P^^f  PJ^-/-;^^^^^^ 

on  the  surface  of  the  block  prepared  for  engraving  the  whites  on  the  tinted  giouncl 
and  dv^t  a  good  soft  pull.    This  will  transfer  to  the  tint  block  a  facsimile  of  the 
wood^engravinl  itself.    This  block  is  then  handed  the  engraver  who  ^^^^^^ 

out  the  whites  for  the  clouds,  shadows,  water,  &c.,  according  to  his  taste  and  with  a 
view  to  effect.  The  tint-block  is  printed  first,  and  then  the  black  block  ^s  put  to 
prels,  and  the  pressman  must  be  careful  in  distributing  his  different  inks  to  make  them 
fade  Way  and  Wend  at  the  given  points.  This  is  an  easy  matter  after  a  Mtle  pra^ti^ 
Laws  ajfecting  the  Press.-As  to  the  laws  relating  to  the  press,  see  39  Geo.  111.  c.  79, 
amended  by  61  Geo.  lU.  c.  66,  and  2  &  3  Vict.  c.  12.  There  is  no  -censorship  over 
the  press  ;  which  is,  however,  amenable  to  the  remedy  of  an  injured  party,  or  to  tlie 
correction  of  criminal  justice  {IVhartoJi's  Law  Lex.  2nd  ed.  I860).— K.  J.  U 

PRIXTISTG  BliOCKS— EliECTBO.    Two  patents  taken  out  by  Mr.  H..  tr. 
Collins  are  likely  to  prove  of  essential  service  to  tlie  publishing  Tvorld.    By  the  one 
he  is  enabled  to  take  on  vulcanised  caoutchouc,  prepared  with  an  equally  elastic 
surface,   an  impression  in  transfer  fi-om  any  steel-  or  copper-plate,  Tvood-block, 
stereotype,  lithographic-stone,  or,  in  fact,  from  an  origina  drawing,  it  done  in 
transfer-ink  or  transfer-paper,  and  increase  or  reduce  the  same  to  any  required  size. 
This  is  effected  by  expanding  the  india-rubber  in  one  case,  after  it  has  received  tno 
impression ;  and  in  the  other,  before  the  impression  is  made.    In  the  first  instance, 
the  impression  is  enlarged  as  the  elastic  material  expands  ;  in  the  other  it  is  reduced 
by  allowing  the  abeady  expanded  india-rubber  to  contract  in  its  frame :  then  laying 
the  expanded  or  contracted  copy  down  upon  stone,  and  treating  it  after  the  usual 
manner  of  lithogra{)hy.    This  presents  a  vast  field  for  adapting  the  plates  of  any  work 
of  acknowledged  merit  which  may  have  cost  some  hundreds  or  thousands  of  pounds, 
and  years  to  produce,  to  the  wants  of  the  public  in  these  days  of  cheap  and  well- 
illustrated  literature,  by  bringing  out  the  same  works  in  a  reduced  size,  wliich,  but 
for  this  plan,  no  publisher  would  think  of  attempting.    Many  plates  also,  such  as 
portraits  public  buildings,  or  landscapes,  may  be  enlarged  and  issued  separately. 
This  last  application  is  particularly  suitable  for  maps,  as  any  one,  from  the  size  of  a 
school  atlas,  9iay  be  taken  and  made  to  serve  for  large  wall-maps  -without  the  cost 
of  engraving  the  same.    The  rapidity  with  which  this  alteration  of  size  can  be  ac- 
complished is  not  among  the  least  of  its  recommendations;  for  an  engraving  that 
■would  take  several  months  in  the  ordinary  mode  may  be  completed  in  from  two  to 
three  days.   Two  remarkable  instances  of  the  excellent  reductions  obtainable  by  this 
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process  are  given  in  the  square  16mo.  editionti  of  Moore«  '  ivr,.l^,^;ne >  i 
'  Lays  of  Ancient  Eomo,'  pnLli.hod  by  Messrs.  Longman  &  Co    '  '  '""^  '"^'^'^"^^^'''^ 
This  patent  offers  the  same  facilities  to  a  vasl-  nnrnV^or^f  ^'u 

mntry,  snch  as  the  lace  trade,  cnf.inn  """^.'^'^..f       manufacture,  of  the 


case  may  be,  but  the  patter  1  e  a  teml  iS^  diminished,  as  t^e 

T6V^ewiJ^'?h^?;i''^'    ^^"-Z  ^'^'W^'"'<^'i'=^  l'^-- ;  BuchdrucJcerfarbe,  Ger.)  After 

French  Printer's  Manual  Mr.  Savage  >  sayrthTtl"  ^i$:^!t^:i  t 
only  work  to  his  knowledge,  which  has  given  a  recipe  by  whidi  2^lZl\Z  ini^\X, 
be  made  that  could  be  used,  though  it  Uld  be  of "^infeJor  quiitraf  ^^^^^^^^ 
by  the  editor  :  for  it  specifies  neither  the  quaUties  of  the  materials,  nor  tS  7ue  nrS 
portions.  The  fine  black  ink  made  by  Mr.  Savage  has,  he  informs  is.  been  pronounced 
by  some  of  our  first  printers  to  be  unrivalled.\nd  has  procured  for  Mm  "ree 
medal  from  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts  ^ 
\  Linseed-oiL-KT.  Savage  says  that  the  linseed-oil,  however  long  boiled,  unless  set 
fire  to,  cannot  be  brought  into  a  proper  state  for  forming  printing  ink;  and  that  tS 
flame  may  be  most  readily  extinguished  by  the  application  of  a  pretty  tight  t  n  cov  r 
to  the  top  of  the  boiler,  which  should  never  be  more  than  half  full.    The  French 

'  '^''y  -  eheapS 

2  Mack  rosin  is  an  iniportant  article  in  the  composition  of  good  ink;  as  by  melting 
It  in  the  oil,  when  that  ingi-edient  is  sufficiently  boiled  and  burnt,  the  two  combine 
and  torm  a  compound  approximating  to  a  natural  balsam,  like  that  of  Canada 

6.  boap.~ Ih,s  IS  a  most  important  ingredient  in  printer's  ink,  which  is  not  even 
mentioned  in  any  of  the  recipes  prior  to  that  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  For 
^vant  of  soap,  ink  accumulates  upon  the  face  of  the  types,  so  as  completely  to  clog 
them  up  after  comparatively  few  impressions  have  been  taken;  it  will  not  wash  off 
without  alkaline  lyes,  and  it  sldns  over  very  soon  in  the  pot.  Yellow  rosin-soap  is 
the  best  for  black  inks  ;  for  those  of  light  and  delicate  shades,  white  curd-soap  is  pre- 
ferable. Too  much  soap  is  apt  to  render  the  impression  irregular,  and  to  prevent  the' 
ink  from  drying  quickly.  The  proper  proportion  has  been  hit  when  the  ink  works 
clean,  without  clogging  the  sm-face  of  the  types. 

4:.  Lamp-blacJc.—Die  vegetable  lamp-black  sold  in  fii-kins  takes  by  far  the  most 
varnish,  and  answers  for  making  the  best  ink.    See  Black. 

5.  Ivory-black  is  too  heavy  to  be  used  alone  as  a  pigment  for  printing  ink  •  but  it 
may  be  added  with  advantage  by  grinding  a  little  of  it  upon  a  muller  with  the  lamp- 
black, for  certain  purposes  ;  for  instance,  if  an  engraving  on  wood  is  required  to  be 
printed  so  as  to  produce  the  best  possible  effect.    See  Ivobx-Black. 

6.  Indigo  alone,  or  with  an  equal  weight  of  Prussian  blue,  added  in  small  propor- 
tion, takes  off  the  brown  tone  of  certain  lamp-black  inks.  Mr.  Savage  recommends 
a  little  Indian  red  to  be  ground  in  with  the  indigo  and  Prussian  blue,  to  give  a  rich 
tone  to  the  black  ink. 

7.  Balsam  of  copaiba,  mixed,  by  a  stone  and  a  muller  with  a  due  proportion  of  soap 
and  pigment,  forms  an  extemporaneous  ink,  which  the  printer  may  employ  very 
advantageously  when  he  wishes  to  execute  a  job  in  a  peculiarly  neat  manner. 

After  the  smoke  begins  to  rise  from  the  boiling  oil,  a  bit  of  burning  paper  stuck  in 
the  cleft  end  of  a  long  stick  should  be  applied  to  the  surface,  to  set  it  on  fire,  as  soon 
as  the  vapour  will  burn  ;  and  the  flame  should  bo  allowed  to  continue  (the  pot  being 
meanwhile  removed  from  over  the  fire,  or  the  fire  taken  from  under  the  pot)  till  a 
saniple  of  the  varnish,  cooled  upon  a  pallet-knife,  draws  out  the  strings  of  about  half 
an  inch  long  between  the  fingers.  To  6  quarts  of  linseed-oil  thus  ti-eated,  6  pounds 
of  rosin  should  be  gradually  added,  as  soon  as  the  froth  of  the  ebullition  has 
subsided.    Whenever  the  rosin  is  dissolved,  one  pound  and  throe  quarters  of  dry 


'  In  his  work  on  the  Preparation  of  Printing  Ink ;  Svo.,  Loudon,  1S32. 
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brown  soap,  of  the.best  ,u.lity,cut  iato^lieeB,  is  to  ^^j^^r^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

''"'tw  dtrees  irSy  stin-ing,  to^  produce  the  perfect  incorporation  of  all  the 
SdlentrSirmS^l      ne^  to  b^e  subjected  to'  a  niiU.  or  slab  and  muUer.  t:ll 

'oV;Snf  ofTsn^^^^^^^^  be  niade  by  the  following  recipe  of  Mr. 

Sa?^e'-Mim  c^^^^^^^  9  of;  lanipilack,  3  /^f  g«  ™ 
toJether  P  m.  Uoz.;  Indian  red.  |  oz.;  turpentine  (yellow)  soap,  dry,  3  oz.  ihis 
Sture  is  t?  be' ground  upon  a  slab,  with  a  muUer,  to  an  impalpable  smoothness. 
Se  pTJientsused  for  colouring  printing  inks  are:  carnaine,  lakes,  vermilion,  red 
?ead  San  red  Venetian  red,  chrome  yellow,  chrome  red  or  orange,  burnt  terra  dz 
S^mcl^^^^l-slone,  Koman  ochre,  yellow  ochre,  verdigns,  blues  and  yellows  mixed 
for  o-reens.  indigo,  Prussian  blue,  Antwerp  blue,  umber,  sepia,  &e 

PRINTING  MACHINE.  {Typographic  onkanique,  Fr.  ;  Bruckmaschine  Ger.) 
No  *provement  had  been  introduced  in  these  important  machines,  from  the  in- 
tlnf  nn  nf  the  art  of  printing,  till  the  year  1798,  a  penod  of  nearly  350  years.  In 
Lr  Tbdfn'  n?2es  inrae^^^^^^^  of  piJting,  in  the  hmogra^phical  Beca.^^^^^^^^  may 
be  seen  representations  of  the  early  printing  presses,  which  exactly  resemble  the 

^Mrst^re^ti^mSa^^^^^^^^  the  old  press,  the  world  is  indebted  to  the 
late  Earl  Stanhope.    His  press  is  formed  of  iron,  without  any  wood ;  the  table  upon 
which  S  form  of  types  is  laid,  as  well  as  the  platen  or  surface  which  immediately 
rives  the  impression,  is  of  cast  iron,  made  perfectly  leyel;.the  platen  being  large 
fnough  to  print  a  whole  sheet  at  one  pull.    The  compression  is  applied  by  a  beautiful 
combination  of  levers,  which  give  motion  to  the  screw,  cause  the  platen  to  descend 
with  progressively  increasing  force  till  it  reaches  the  type,  when  the  power  approaches 
the  maximum ;  upon  the  infinite  lever  principle,  the  power  being  applied  to  straighten 
an  obtuse-angle  jointed  lever.    This  press,  however,  like  all  its  flat-faced  predecessors 
does  not  act  by  a  continuous,  but  a  reciprocating  motion;  nor  does  it  much  exceed 
the  old  presses  in  productiveness,  since  it  can  turn  oflFonly  250  impressions  per  hour; 
but  it  is  capable  of  producing  much  finer  press-work  than  any  steam-  or  hand-machine 
vet  invented,  -^or  this  reason:  the  best  work  requires  the  best  ink,  which  is  stiti,  and 
requires  a  longer  time  in  distributing  over  and  beating  into  the  form  of  types  than 
the  thin,  oily,  and  consequently  browner  ink  required  by  the  rapidly  moving  machine. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  Penny  Magazine  was  printed  at  the  hand-press, 
although  the  editor  assured  his  readers  that  the  cylindrical  form  of  machine  was 
capable  of  printing  the  finest  impressions  from  woodcuts.    The  machine,  however, 
has  the  advantage  of  uniformity  of  colour  in  inking  throughout  a  whole  impression. 
The  iron  platen  of  the  Stanhope  press  was  supposed  at  one  time  to  wear  out  types 
much  sooner  than  the  old  wooden  one,  but  experience  does  not  warrant  us  in  support- 
ing this  statement.  .  . 

The  first  person  who  pu.blicly  projected  a  self-acting  printing  press  was  Mr. 
William  Nicholson,  the  able  editor  of  the  Philosophical  Journal,  who  obtained  a 
patent  in  1790:  1,  for  imposing  types  upon  a  cylindrical  surface  (see  ^5-.  1675); 
2,  for  applying  the  ink  upon  the  surface  of  the  types,  &c.,  by  causing  the  surface 
of  a  cylinder  smeared  with  the  colouring-matter  to  roll  over  them ;  or  else  causing 
the  types  to  apply  themselves  to  the  cylinder.  For  the  purpose  of  spreading  the 
ink  evenly  over  this  cylinder,  he  proposed  to  apply  three  or  more  distributing  rollers 
longitudinally  against  the  inking-cylinder,  so  that  they  might  be  turned  by  the  motion 
of  the  latter.  3.  '  I  perform,'  he  says,  '  all  my  impressions  by  the  action  of  a  cylinder 
or  cylindrical  surface ;  that  is,  I  cause  the  paper  to  pass  between  two  cylinders,  one 
of  which  has  the  form  of  types  attached  to  it,  and  forming  part  of  its  surface ;  and 
the  other  is  faced  with  cloth,  and  serves  to  press  the  paper  so  as  to  take  off  an 
impression  of  the  colour  previously  applied  ;  or  otherwise  I  cause  the  form  of  types, 
previously  coloured,  to  pass  in  close  and  successive  contact  with  the  paper  wrapped 
round  a  cylinder  with  woollen.'    See  figs.  1675  and  1676.' 

The  first  operative  printing  machine  was  undoubtedly  contrived  by,  and  constructed 
under  the  direction  of,  M.  Konig,  a  clock-maker  from  Saxony,  who,  so  early  as  the 
year  1804,  was  occupied  in  improving  printing  presses.  Having  failed  to  interest  the 

'  The  black  parts  in  these  little  diagrams,  1G75, 1G7G,  indicate  the  inking  apparatus  ;  the  diagonal 
lines,  the  cylinders  upon  which  the  paper  to  be  printed  is  applied  ;  the  perpendicular  lines,  the  plates 
or  types ;  and  the  arrows  sliow  the  track  pursued  by  the  sheet  of  paper. 
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Nicholson's,  for 
arched  type. 


NlcTiolson's,  for 
common  type. 


Continental  printers  in  his  views,  he  came  to  London  Boon  itt^v  fl„f  v,   •  j  , 
xn^ttodlns  plans  to  Mr.  T.  Eensley  and  Mr.  G  ^oXll.'^t'l^t^^^^ 

These  gentlemen  afforded  Mr.  Koni? 
and  his  assistant  Bauer,  a  German  me- 
chanic, liberal  pecuniary  support.  In  1811 
he  obtained  a  patent  for  a  method  of  work' 
ing  a  common  hand-press  by  steam-power 
and  3,000  copies  of  signature  H  of  the 
New  Annual  Eegistor '  were  printed  by  it  • 
but  after  much  expense  and  labour,  he  was 
glad  to  renounce  the  scheme.  Ho  then 
turned  his  mind  to  the  use  of  a  cylinder 

r^vlLt^!:  1^^°^^^°.  j«  f  type  was  made  to  traverse  horizontally  under  the 
piessure-cylinder  with  which  the  sheet  of  paper  was  held  in  close  embrace  bv  mea^s 
of  a  series  of  endless  tapes.  The  ink  was  placed  in  a  cylindrical  box  from  whTch  1? 
was  extruded  by  means  of  a  powerful  screw,  depressing  a  ^oll-4ed  p  sto^  ^  then 
feU  between  two  iron  rollers,  and  was  by  their  rotatio!  transferred  to  sevem  other 
subjacent  rollers  which  had  not  only  a  motion  round  their  axes,  but  ariEnatini 
traverse  motion  (endwise).  This  system  of  equalising  rollers  termiWSd  in  two  wS 
applied  the  ink  to  the  types.  (See^.^.  1677.)  This  plan  of  inking  eridently  L^S 
a  rather  complex  mechanism,  was  hence  difficult  to  manage,  and  sometimes  requ  red 
two  hours  to  get  into  good  working  trim.  requirea 
In  order  to  obtain  a  great  many  impressions  rapidly  from  the  same  form  a  raner- 
conducting  cyhnder  (one  embraced  by  the  paper)  was  mounted  upon  eaSde  of^the 
inkmg  apparatus,  the  form  being  made  to  traverse  under  both  of  them.  Th  s  double^ 
action  machine  threw  off  1,100  impressions  per  hour  when  first  finished  -  and  by  a 
subsequent  improvement,  no  less  than  1,800  ^,  luu  oya. 


1677 


1678 


Kbnig's  single,  for  one  side  of  the  sheet. 


K'dnig's  double,  for  both  sides  of  the  sheet. 


167S 


Mr.  Konig's  next  feat  was  the  construction  of  a  machine  for  printing  both  sides  of 
the  newspaper  at  each  complete  traverse  of  the  forms.  This  resembled  two  single 
machines,  placed  with  tlieir  cylinders  towards  each  other,  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three 
feet ;  the  sheet  was  convoyed  from  one  paper-cylinder  to  another,  as  before,  by  means 
of  tapes  ;  the  track  of  the  sheet  exactly  resembled  the  letter  S  laid  horizontally,  thus, 
m  ;  and  the  sheet  was  turned  over  or  reversed  in  the  course  of  its  passage.  At  the 
first  paper-cylinder  it  received  the  impression  from  the  first  form,  and  at  the  second 
received  it  from  the  second  form  ;  whereby  the  machine  could  print  750  sheets  of  book 
letter-press  on  both  sides  in  an  hour.  This  new  register  apparatus  was  erected  for 
Mr.  T.  Bensley,  in  the  year  1815,  being  the  only  machine 
made  by  Mr.  Konig  for  printing  upon  both  sides.  See  Jiff.  1678. 

Messrs.  Donkin  and  Bacon  had  for  some  years  previous  to 
this  date  been  busily  engaged  with  printing  machines,  and  had 
indeed,  in  1813,  obtained  a  patent  for  an  apparatus,  in  which 
the  types  were  placed  upon  the  sides  of  a  revolving  prism  ;  tlie 
ink  was  applied  by  a  roller,  which  rose  and  fell  with  the  eccen- 
tricities of  the  prismatic  surface,  and  the  sheet  was  wrapped 
upon  another  prism  fashioned  so  as  to  coincide  with  the  eccen- 
tricities of  the  type-prism.  One  such  machine  was  erected  for 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  (See  Jiff.  1679.)  It  was  a  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  ingenious  contrivance  and  good  workmanship.  Thougli  it  was  found 
to  be  too  complicated  for  common  operatives,  and  defective  in  the  mechanism  of  the 


Donkin  and  Bacon'; 
for  type. 
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inking  process,  yet  it  exhibited  for  the  first  time  the  elastic  "^^J^f^^'^^^^^^ 
oft^Se^combiied  with  treacle,  which  alone  constitute  one  of  the  hnest  anventions  ot 

""iftSeTa^tfMr.  Cowper  turned  his  mind  to  the  subject  of  Fating  macH^^^^ 
and  in  co-operation  with  his  partner,  Mi-.  Applegath  caoned  ^'"^ }^^jf^ZVve- 
decn-ee  of  perfection.    In  1815,  Mr.  Cowper  obtained  a  ^t^nt  for  ^^"7^°^  f  ™/ted 
E  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  them  on  a  cylinder.    Several  ^'^^'^^^^^f, 
capSe  of  printin?l,000  sheets^per  hour  upon  both  sides,  are  at  work  at  the  present 
d?7    ?siV.  1680  knd  1681.)    In  these  machines,  Mr.  Cowper  places  two  paper- 
XdS^iffby  side,  and  a^inst  each  of  them  a  cylinder  for  ho  ding  the  plat  s 
elch  ofthese  fo^  cylinders  is  about  two  feet  in  diameter.    Uponthe  surface  of  the 
s  ereotvS-plate  cylinder,  four  or  five  inking-roUers  of  about  three  inches  in  diameter 
are  pffi  •  tC ^e  kep  in  their  position  by  a  frame  at  each  end  of  the  said  cyhnder 
Tnd  the  axies  oJthe  rollers  rest  in  vertical  slots  of  the  frame,  whereby  having  perfect 
freedom  of  motion,  they  act  by  their  gi-avity  alone,  and  require  no  adjustment. 

1680  ^  ^^^^ 


Cowper's  single,  for  cui-ved  stereotype.  Cowper's  double,  for  both  sides  of  the  sheet. 

The  frame  which  supports  the  inking-rollers,  called  the  waving-frame,  is  attaclaed 
bv  hinees  to  the  general  framework  of  the  machine ;  the  edge  of  the  stereotype-plate 
cylinder  is  indented,  and  rubs  against  the  waving-frame,  causing  it  to  vibrato  to 
and  fro,  and  consequently  to  carry  the  inking-rollers  with  it,  so  as  to  give  them  an 
unceasing  traverse  movement.  These  rollers  distribute  the  ink  over  three-fourths 
of  the  surface  of  the  cylinder,  the  other  quarter  being  occupied  by  the  curved 
stereotype-plates.  The  ink  is  contained  in  a  trough,  which  stands  parallel  to  the  said 
cylinder  and  is  formed  by  a  metal  roller  revolving  against  the  edge  of  a  plate  of 
iron ;  in  its  revolution  it  gets  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  ink,  which  is  conveyed  to 
the  plate-cylinder  by  a  distributing  roller  vibrating  between  both.  The  ink  is 
difiused  upon  the  plate-cylinder,  as  before  described  ;  the  plates  in  passing  under  the 
inking  rollers  become  charged  with  the  coloured  varnish  ;  and  as  the  cylinder 
continues  to  revolve,  the  plates  come  into  contact  with  a  sheet  of  paper  on  the  first 
paper-cylinder,  which  is  then  carried  by  means  of  tapes  to  the  second  paper-cylinder, 
where  it  receives  an  impression  upon  its  opposite  side  from  the  plates  upon  the  second 
cylinder.    Thus  the  printing  of  the  sheet  is  completed. 

In  order  to  adapt  this  method  of  inking  to  a  flat  type-form  machine,  it  was_  merely 
requisite  to  do  the  same  thing  upon  an  extended  flat  surface  or  table,  which  had 
been  performed  upon  an  extended  cylindrical  surface.  Accordingly,  Messrs.  Cowper 
and  Applegath  constructed  a  machine  for  printing  both  sides  of  the  sheet  from  type, 
including  the  inking  apparatus,  and  the  mode  of  conveying  the  sheet  from  the  one 
paper-cylinder  to  the  other,  by  means  of  drums  and  tapes.  It  is  highly  creditable  to 
the  scientific  judgment  of  these  patentees,  that  in  new-modelling  the  printing  machine, 
they  dispensed  with  forty  wheels,  which  existed  in  Mr.  Konig's  apparatus  when  Mr. 
Bensley  requested  them  to  apply  their  improvements  to  it. 

The  distinctive  advantages  of  these  machines,  and  which  have  not  hitherto  been 
equalled,  are  the  uniform  distribution  of  the  ink,  the  equality  as  well  as  delicacy  with 
which  it  is  laid  upon  the  types,  the  diminution  in  its  expenditure,  amounting  to  one 
half  upon  a  given  quantity  of  letter-press,  and  the  facility  with  1682 
which  the  whole  mechanism  is  managed.     The  hand  inking-roller 
and  distributing-table,  now  so  common  in  every  printing-office  in 
Europe  and  Amfirica,  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Cowper,  and  was 
specified  in  his  patent.    The  vast  superiority  of  the  inking  appa- 
ratus in  his  machines  over  the  balls  used  of  old,  induced  him  to 
apply  it  forthwith  to  the  common  press,  and  most  successfully. 
See  Jig.  1682. 

To  construct  a  printing  machine  which  shall  throw  off  two  sides 
at  a  time  with  exact  register,  that  is,  with  the  second  side  placed         I  ■ 
precisely  upon  the  back  of  the  first,  is  a  very  difficult  problem,  which  Jjj^HBnjit 
was  practically  solved  by  Messrs.  Applegath  and  Cowper.     It  is     cowper's inking- 
comparatively  easy  to  make  a  machine  which  shall  print  the  one     table  and  roller, 
side  of  a  sheet  of  paper  first,  and  then  the  other  side,  by  the  re- 
moval of  one  form,  and  the  introduction  of  another  ;  and  thus  far  did  Mr.  Konig  ad- 
vance.   A  correct  register  requires  tlie  sheet,  after  it  has  received  its  first  impression 
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from  one  cylindor,  to  travel  round  the  perioheries  of  the,  fvlinrl^nc  .    i  i 

a  rate  as  to  meet  the  types  of  the  L^rnndrRi^tlJl  f  "1^.^^^ 

this  side  falling  with  geoStrical  nice  J'^^'^t  back^^^^^^  fc^  « 

ance  to  beautiful  letter-press.    See  Jiffs.  1683,  1684  ^  ^' 

1683  ^ 

1684 


Applcgatli  ami  Cowper's  single. 


Applegath  and  Cowper's  double. 


The  machines  represented  in  figs.  1686,  1686,  1687,  are  different  forms  of  those 
7fisriR«X°  patented  by  Messrs.  Applegath  and  Co^vper.  That  shown  infi^s 
ibSS,  1687,  prints  both  sides  of  the  sheet  during  its  passage,  and  is  capable  of  throw- 
ing off  nearly  1,000  finished  sheets  per  hour.  The  moistened  quires  of  blank  paper 
being  piled  upon  a  table,  a,  the  boy,  who  stands  on  the  adjoining  platform,  takes  up 
one  sheet  after  another,  and  lays  them  upon  a  feeder  b,  which  has  several  linen 
girths  passing  across  its  surface,  and  round  a  pulley  at  each  end  of  the  feeder  -  so 
that  whenever  the  puUeys  begin  to  revolve,  the  motion  of  the  girths  carries  forward 
the  sheet,  and  delivers  it  over  the  entering  roller  e,  where  it  is  embraced  between  two 

1685 


series  of  endless  tapes,  that  pass  round  a  series  of  tension  rollers.  These  tapes  are  so 
placed  as  to  fall  partly  between,  and  partly  exterior  to,  the  pages  of  the  printing; 
whereby  they  remain  in  close  contact  with  the  sheet  of  paper  on  both  of  its  sides  during 
its  progress  through  the  machine.  The  paper  is  thus  conducted  from  the  first  printing- 
cylinder  F,  to  the  second  cylinder  g,  without  having  the  truth  of  its  register  impaired, 
so  that  the  coincidence  of  the  two  pages  is  perfect.  These  two  great  cylinders,  or 
drums,  are  made  of  cast  iron,  turned  perfectly  true  upon  a  self-acting  lathe ;  they  are 
clothed  in  these  parts,  corresponding  to  the  typographic  impression,  with  fine  woollen 
cloth,  called  blankets  by  the  pressmen,  and  revolve  upon  powerful  shafts,  which  rest 
in  brass  bearings  of  the  strong  framing  of  the  machine.  These  bearings,  or  plummer 
blocks,  are  susceptible  of  any  degree  of  adjustment,  by  set  screws.  The  drums,  h 
and  I,  are  made  of  wood  ;  they  serve  to  conduct  the  sheet  evenly  from  the  one  printing- 
cylinder  to  the  other. 

One  series  of  tapes  commences  at  the  upper  part  of  the  entering  drum  e,  proceeds 
in  contact  with  the  right-hand  side  and  under  surface  of  the  printing-cylinder  f, 
passes  next  over  the  carrier-drum  h,  and  under  the  carrier-drum  i;  then  en- 
compassing the  left-hand  side  and  under  portion  of  the  printing-drum  g,  it  passes 
in  contact  with  the  small  tension  rollers  a,  b,  c,  d,fig.  1687,  and  finally  arrives  at  the 
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roller  b,  which  may  be  called  the  commencement  of  the  one  series  of  endless  tapes. 
The  other  series  may  be  supposed  to  commence  at  the  roller  A;  it  has  an  equal 
number  of  tapes,  and  corresponds  with  the  former  in  being  placed  upon  the  cylinders 
so  that  the  sheets  of  paper  may  be  held  securely  between  them.  This  second  series 
descends  from  the  roller  h,  Jig.  1687,  to  the  entering  drum  e,  where  it  meets  and 
coincides  with  the  fii-st  series  iu  such  a  way  that  both  sets  of  tapes  proceed  together 
under  the  printing  cylinder  f,  over  h,  under  i,  and  rmmd  G,  until  they  arrive  at  the 
roller  i,  fig.  1685,  where  they  separate,  after  having  continued  in  contact,  except  at  tha 


places  where  the  sheets  of  paper  are  held  between  them.  The  tapes  descend  from 
the  roller  to  a  roller  at  k,  and,  after  passing  in  contact  with  rollers  at  I,  m,  n,  they 
linally  arrive  at  the  roller  h,  where  they  were  supposed  to  commence.  Hence  two 
series  of  tapes  act  invariably  in  contact,  without  the  least  mutual  interference 
.  Tu®."^^J:^°V^  cylinders  and  drums  revolve  very  truly  by  means  of  a  system  of 
toothed  wheels  and  pinions  mounted  at  their  ends.  Two  horizontal  forms  of  types  are 
laid  at  a  certain  distance  apart  upon  the  long  carriage  m,  adjoining  to  each  of  which 
there  is  a  flat  metallic  plate,  or  inking-table,  in  the  same  plane.  The  common 
carriage,  bearing  its  two  forms  of  type  and  two  inldng-tables,  is  moved  backwards 
and  forwards,  Irom  one  end  of  the  printing  machine  to  the  other,  upon  rollers 
attached  to  the  frame-work  and  m  its  traverse  brings  the  types  into  contact  with  the 
sheet  of  paper  clasped  by  the  tapes  round  the  surfaces  of  the  printing  cvlinders  This 
alternate  movement  of  the  carriage  is  produced  by  a  pinion  working  alternately  into 
whee°fK '     '  ^  P^^^"''      '^^'^      the  bevel 

t1.™^?'''^^°-'°'  ^""^  fPPly^^g  the  ink,  and  distributing  it  over  the  forms,  is  one  of 
the  most  ingenious  and  valuable  inventions  belonging  to  this  incomparable  machine 

"J'^t'^  ^^"S^^  ^'^'^  °^       P^g'^'^^t  may  suffice  for  prSg 

one  side  of  a  sheet.  Two  similar  sets  of  inking  apparatus  are  provided  ;  one  at  each 
end  of  the  machine,  adapted  to  ink  its  own  form  of  type.  The  metal  Roller  x  caUed 
the  d^cc^or  roller  as  it  draws  out  the  supply  of  ink,  has  a  slow  rotatory  modok  com- 
municated to  it  by  a  catgut  cord,  which  passes  round  a  small  pulley  uZ  the  end 
of  the  shaft  of  the  ppnting  cylinder  g.  A  horizontal  plate  of  metal  with  a  strai/ht 
ground  edge,  is  adjusted  by  set  screws,  so  as  to  stand  near?  S  "crtac?  w  th  the 
ductor  roller.  This  plate  has  an  upright  ledge  behind,  converting  it  nto  a  sort 
of  trough  or  magazine,  ready  to  impart  a  coating  of  ink  to  the  roller   as  it 

ZSrk7'"l\^"^^"-  1,^"°- 'f''^  "'^"''^  with 'elastic  compositLn  (see  44 
ca  led  the  vibrating  ro  ler,  is  made  to  travel  between  the  ductor  roller  and  ths 
inking-table  ;  the  vibrating  roller,  as  it  rises,  touches  the  ductor  roller  for  anISl.f 
abstracts  a  film  of  ink  from  it,  and  then  descends  to  transfer  k  to  he  taWe  TW 
are  three  or  four  small  rollers  of  distribution,  placed  somewhat  diagonal  W^^ 
teble  at  M  (included  only  two  inches  from  a  parallel  to  the  end  of  the  frame).  Sshed 

enabled^o^cfface  all  iao,uaIit,  in  tha  ^I'^S^oZ^:^^^ 
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diBtribution  of  the  ink  along  tho  tablo.  The  table  thus  evenly  smeared,  being  made 
to  pass  under  tho  three  or  lour  proper  inking-rollere,  n,  fig.  1687,  imparts  to  tbcm  an 
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uniform  film  of  ink,  to  be  immediately  transferred  by  them  to  the  types.  Hence  each 
time  that  the  forms  make  a  complete  traverse  to  and  fro,  which  is  requisite  for  the 
printing  of  every  sheet,  they  are  touched  no  less  than  eight  times  by  the  inking- 
roUers.  Both  the  distributing-  and  inking-rollers  turn  in  slots,  which  permit  them  to 
rise  and  fall  so  as  to  bearwitli  their  whole  weight  upon  the  inking-table  and  the  form, 
whereby  they  never  stand  in  need  o^  any  adjustment  by  screws,  but  are  always  ready 
for  work  when  di-opped  into  their  respective  places. 

Motion  is  given  to  the  whole  system  of  apparatus  by  a  strap  from  a  steam-engine 
.going  round  a  pulley  placed  at  the  end  of  the  axle  at  the  back  of  the  frame. 
The  operation  of  printing  is  performed  as  follows  (see  fig.  1688)  : — 
The  sheets  being  carefully  laid,  one  by  one,  upon  the  linen  girths,  at  the  feeder  b, 
the  rollers  c  and  d  are  made  to  move,  by  means  of  a  segment  wheel,  through  a  por- 
tion of  a  revolution.  This  movement  carries  on  the  sheet  of  paper  sufficiently  to 
introduce  it  between  the  two  series  of  endless  tapes  at  the  point  where  they  meet  each 
other  upon  the  entering  drum  b.  As  soon  as  the  sheet  is  fairly  embraced  between 
the  tapes,  the  rollers  c  and  d  are  drawn  back,  by  the  operation  of  a  weight,  to  their 
original  position,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  introduce  another  sheet  into  the  machine.  The 
sheet,  advancing  between  the  endless  tapes,  applies  itself  to  the  blanket  upon  the 
printing  cylinder  f,  and  as  it  revolves  meets  the  first  form  of  types,  and  receives  their 
impression  ;  after  being  thus  printed  on  one  side,  it  is  carried  over  h  and  under  i,  to 
the  blanket  upon  the  printing  cylinder  g,  where  it  is  placed  in  an  inverted  position ; 
the  printed  side  being  now  in  contact  with  the  blanket,  and  the  white  side  being  out- 
wards, meets  the  second  form  of  types  at  the  proper  instant,  so  as  to  receive  the 
second  impression,  and  get  completely  printed.  The  perfect  sheet,  on  arriving  at  the 
point  i,  where  the  two  series  of  tapes  separate,  is  tossed  out  by  centrifugal  force  into 
the  hands  of  a  boy. 


The  diagram,  fig.  1688,  shows  the 
arrangement  of  the  tapes,  agreeably  to 
the  preceding  description  ;  the  feeder  b, 
with  the  rollers  c  and  d,  is  seen  to 
have  an  independent  endless  girth. 

The  diagram,  fig.  1689,  explains  the 
structui'e  of  a  machine  contrived  by 
Messrs.  Applegath  and  Cowper  for 
printing  '  The  Times  '  newspaper  ;  but 
which  is  now  superseded  by  Mr.  Apple- 
gath's  Vertical  Printing  Machine.  Here 
there  are  four  places  to  lay  on  the 
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sheets,  and  four  to  take  them  off;  consequently,  the  assistance  of  eight  lads  is 
required,  p.  p.  p.  p.  are  the  fourpiles  of  paper;  f,     f.  f.  are  the  four  feeding-boards  • 
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T  is  tho  form  of  typo ;  i,  i,  are  two  inking-tables  ;  of  -which  one  is  placed  at  each  end 
of  tho  form,  Tho  inking  apparatus  is  similar  to  that  above  described,  with  tho 
addition  of  two  central  inking-roUors  b,  which  likewise  receive  their  ink  fromtlio  ink- 
ing-tables. Tho  printing  cylinders  1,  2,  3,  4,  are  made  to  rise  and  fall  about  half  an 
inch  ;  the  first  and  third  simultaneously,  as  also  the  second  and  fourth.  Tho  form  of 
type,  in  passing  from  a  to  b,  prints  sheets  at  1  and  3  ;  in  returning  from  n  to  a,  it 
prints  sTiects  at  4  and  2  ;  while  tho  cylinder  alternately  falls  to  giye  the  impression, 
and  rises  to  permit  the  form  to  pass  untouched. 

Each  of  tlio  lines  marked  t,  consists  of  two  endless  tapes,  which  run  in  contact 
in  the  parts  shown,  but  separate  at  tho  entering  drums  e,  and  at  the  taking-oif  parts 
0,  0,  0,  0.  The  return  of  the  tapes  to  tho  entering  drum  is  omitted  in  the  diagram,  to 
avoid  confusion  of  the  lines. 

The  sheets  of  paper  being  laid  upon  their  respective  feeding-boards,  with  the  fore 
edges  just  in  contact  with  the  entering  drum,  a  small  roller,  called  the  drop-down 
roller,  falls  down  at  proper  intervals,  upon  the  edges  of  the  sheets  ;  the  drum  and  the 
roller  being  then  removed,  instantly  carry  on  the  sheet,  between  the  tapes  t,  down- 
wards to  the  printing  cylinder,  and  thence  upwards  to  o,  o,  o,  o,  whore  the  tapes  are 
parted,  and  tho  sheet  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  attendant  boy. 

This  invention  fully  answered  the  purpose  of  '  The  Times '  until  the  immense  demand 
upon  its  powers  rendered  it  necessary  to  provide  a  machine  which  could  work  off  from 
12,000  to  15,000  copies  of  iJw  ;pa2)er  per  hour.  _  _ 

Mr.  Applegath,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  invention  of  the  pnntmg 
machine  capable  of  doing  this  large  duty,  decided  on  abandoning  the  reciprocating 
motion  of  the  type-form,  and  arranging  the  apparatus  so  as  to  render  the  motion  con- 
tinuous. This  necessarily  involved  circular  motion,  and  accordingly  he  resolved  upon 
attaching  tlio  columns  of  type  to  tho  sides  of  a  large  drum  or  cylinder,  placed  with  its 
axis  vertical,  instead  of  the  horizontol  frame  which  had  been  hitherto  used.  A  large 
central  drum  is  erected,  capable' of  being  turned  round  its  axis.  Upon  the  sides  of  this 
drum  are  placed  vertically  the  columns  of  type.  These  columns,  strictly  speaking,  form 
the  sides  of  a  polygon,  the  centre  of  which  coincides  with  the  axis  of  the  drum,  but  the 
breadth  of  tho  columns  is  so  small  compared  with  the  diameter  of  the  drum,  that 
their  surfaces  depart  very  little  from  the  regular  cylindrical  form.  On  another  part 
of  this  drum  is  fixed  the  inking-table.  The  circumference  of  this  drum  in  ihe 
Times '  printing  machine  measures  200  inches,  and  it  is  consequently  64  inches  in 

^  The  general  form  and  arrangement  of  the  machine  are  represented  in  Jiff.  1690, 
where  d  is  the  great  central  drum  which  carries  the  types  and  inkmg-tables.  _ 

This  drum  is  surrounded  by  eight  cylinders,  e,  e,  &c.,  also  placed  with  their  axes 
vertical,  upon  which  the  paper  is  carried  by  tapes  in  the  usual  manner.  Each  oi  these 
cvlinders  is  connected  with  the  dram  by  toothed  wheels,  in  such  a  manner  that  their 
■surfaces  respectively  must  necessarily  inove  at  exactly  the  same  ve  ocity  as  the  surface 
oUhe  drum  And  if  we  imagine  the  drum  thus  in  contact  ynth  these  eight  cyhnders 
to  be  put  in  motion,  and  to  mike  a  complete  revolution  the  type-form  will  be  pressed 
successively  against  each  of  tho  eight  cybnders,  and  if  the  type  were  previously  inked, 
and  each  of  the  eight  cylinders  supplied  with  paper,  eight  sheets  of  paper  would  be 

^1^^:^^^^^^^  the  type  is  eight  times  inked  in  e^ch 
revoh~and  secondiy,  how  each  of  the>i>ight  cylinders  is  suppbed  with  paper  to 

"Sd^'^e  iTg^M^pTpe^-cylinders  are  placed  eight  sots  of  .inking-rollers ;  near  tf  ese 
-ire  Xced  two  ductor  rollers.  Tliese  ductor  rollers  receive  a  coating  of  ink  from 
rLer^vrspUced  above  them.  As  the  inking-table  attached  to  the  ^yoj^'"?.^^^^"- 
pas™ach^f  these  ductor  rollers,  it  receives  from  them  a  coating  of  ink  It  next 
f^nmunters  the  inking-rollers,  to  which  it  delivers  this  coating.  The  ty^pes  V^^'l'^J 
continuerre^S^^  of  the  drum,  encounter  these  inking-rollers,  and  receive  from 
Jicm  a  Sing  of^^^^^        ^Wch  they  meet  the  paper-cylinders,  upon  which  they  are 

'T.Tst  rslSe  rSon  TtC^'eat  central  drum  the  inking-table  recei.es  a 
suSy  eigh^  timt  suIctSvely  from  th^  ductor  rollers,  -d  delivers  --^ha  si^p^ 

«;^S£^Mt  «^  ^^^^ 
''Z^o  tX^SS^^^^!^^^  ^  -^-^  ^'-^^^ 
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tapes  in  the  eight  vertical  fiames  until  its  vertical  edges  correspond  with  the  position 
of  .  the  form  of  type  on,  the  printing  cylinder.  Arrived  at  this  position  its  vortical 
motion  is  stopped  by  a  self-acting  apparatus  provided  in  the  machine,  and  it  begins  to 
move  horizontally,  and  it  is  thus  carried  towards  the  printing  cylinder  by  the  tapes. 
As  it  passes  round  this  cylinder  it  is  impressed  upon  the  type,  and  printed.  It  is  then 
carried  back  horizontally  by  similar  tapes  on  the  other  side  of  the  frame,  until  it 
arrives  at  another  desk,  where  the  '  taker  off'  awaits  it.  The  fingers  of  the  machine 
are  there  disengaged  from  it,  and  the  '  taker  off'  receives  it,  and  disposes  :fc 
upon  the  desk.  This  movement  goes  on  without  interruption  ;  the  moment  that  one 
sheet  descends  from  the  hands  of  the  '  layer  on,'  and  being  carried  vertically  down- 
Wards  begins  to  move  horizontally,  space  is  left  for  another,  which  he  immediately 
supplies,  and  in  this  manner  he  delivers  to  the  machine  at  the  average  rate  of  two 

1690 


sheets  every  five  seconds ;  and  the  same  delivery  taking  place  at  each  of  the  eight 
cylinders,  there  are  16  sheets  delivered  and  printed  every  five  seconds. 

It  is  found  that  by  this  machine  in  ordinary  work  between  10,000  and  11,000  per 
hour  can  be  printed  ;  but  with  very  expert  men  to  deliver  the  sheets,  a  still  greater 
speed  can  be  attained.  Indeed,  the  velocity  is  limited,  not  by  any  conditions  affecting 
tho  machine,  but  by  the  power  of  the  men  to  deliver  the  sheets  to  it. 

In  case  of  any  misdelivery,  a  sheet  is  spoiled,  and,  consequently,  the  effective  per- 
formance of  the  machine  is  impaired.  If,  howevQr,  a  still  greater  speed  of  printing 
were  required,  the  same  description  of  machine,  without  changing  its  principle,  would 
be  sufficient  for  the  exigency ;  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  types  should  be  sur- 
rounded with  a  greater  number  of  printing  cylinders. 

It  may  be  right  to  observe  that  those  surrounding  cylinders  and  rollers,  in  the  case 
of  'The  Times'  machine,  are  not  uniformly  distributed  round  the  groat  central  drum  ; 
they  are  so  arranged  as  to  leave  on  one  side  of  that  drum  an  open  space  eq\ial  to  the 
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width  of  tlio  type-form.   This  is  necessary  in  order  to  give  access  to  the  type-form  so 

as  to  adjust  it. 

One  of  tho  practical  difBciiltios  which  Mr.  Applegath  liad  to  encounter  in  the 
solution  of  tlio  problem,  which  ho  has  so  successfully  eifoctod,  arose  from  the  shock 
produced  to  tho  machinery  by  reversing  tho  motion  of  the  horizontal  frame,  which  in 
tho  old  machine  carried  the  type-form  and  inking-table,  a  moving  mass  which  weighed 
a  ton !  This  frame  had  a  motion  of  88  inches  in  each  direction,  and  it  was  found  that 
such  a  weight  could  not  be  driven  through  such  a  space  with  safety  at  a  greater  rate 
than  about  45  strokes  per  minute,  wliich  limited  its  7»aa;jmww  producing  power  to  6,000 
shoots  per  hour. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  construction  of  this  vast  piece  of  machinery  was,  so  to 
regulate  tho  self-acting  mechanism  that  the  impression  of  the  type-form  should  always 
be  made  in  the  centre  of  the  page,  and  so  that  the  space  upon  the  paper  occupied  by 
the  printed  matter  on  one  side  may  coincide  exactly  with  that  occupied  by  the  printed 
matter  on  the  other  side. 

The  type-form  fixed  on  the  central  drum  moves  at  the  rate  of  70  inches  per  second, 
and  the  paper  is  moved  in  contact  with  it  of  course  at  exactly  the  same  rate.  Now,  if 
by  any  error  in  the  delivery  or  motion  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  it  arrive  at  the  printing 
cylinder  l-70th  part  of  a  second  too  soon  or  too  late,  the  relative  position  of  the 
columns  will  vary  by  l-70th  part  of  70  inches — that  is  to  say,  by  1  inch.  In  that 
case  the  edge  of  the  printed  matter  on  one  side  would  be  an  inch  nearer  to  the  edge 
of  the  paper  than  on  the  other  side.  This  is  an  incident  which  rarely  happens,  but 
when  it  does,  a  sheet,  of  course,  is  spoiled.  The  waste,  however,  from  that  cause  is 
considerably  less  in  the  present  vertical  machine  than  in  the  former  less  powerful 
horizontal  onei 

The  vertical  position  of  the  inking-rollers  is  more  conducive  to  the  goodness  of  tho 
work — for  the  type  and  engraving  are  only  touched  on  their  extreme  surface — than 
the  horizontal  macnine,  where  the  inking-rollers  act  by  gravity  ;  also  any  dust  shaken 
out  of  the  paper,  which  formerly  was  deposited  upon  the  inking-rollers,  now  falls  upon 
the  floor.  "With  this  machine  50,000  impressions  have  been  taken  without  stopping 
to  brush  the  form  or  table. 

The  principle  of  this  vertical-cylinder  machine  is  capable  of  almost  unlimited 
extension. 

An  American  machine,  the  invention  of  E.  Hoe  and  Company,  of  New  York,  was 
a  few  years  ago  introduced  to  this  country.  Machines  of  this  description  were  made 
for  '  The  Times,'  and  other  newspaper  offices,  by  Mr.  Whitworth  of  Manchester.  The 
following  is  Mr.  Hoe's  description  of  this  machine : — 

A  horizontal  cylinder  of  about  4^  feet  in  diameter  is  mounted  on  a  shaft,  ynth 
appropriate  bearings ;  about  one-fourth  of  the  circumference  of  this  cylinder  con.iti- 
tutes  the  bed  of  the  press,  which  is  adapted  to  receive  the  form  of  types— the  remainder 
is  used  as  a  cylindrical  distributing-table.  The  diameter  of  the  cylinder  is  less  than 
that  of  the  form  of  types,  in  order  that  the  distributing  portion  of  it  may  pass  the 
impression-cylinders  without  touching.  The  ink  is  contained  in  a  fountain  placed 
beneath  the  large  cylinder,  from  which  it  is  taken  by  a  ductor  roller,  and  transferred 
by  a  vibrating  distributing-roller  to  the  cylindrical  distribution-table ;  the  fountain 
roller  receives  a  slow  and  continuous  rotatory  motion,  to  carry  up  the  ink  from  the 
fountain.  .  . 

The  large  cylinder  being  put  in  motion,  the  form  of  types  thereon  is,  in  succession, 
carried  to  eight  corresponding  horizontal  impression-cylinders,  arranged  at  proper 
distances  around  it,  which  give  the  impression  of  eight  sheets,  introducing  one  at  eac  i 
impression-cylinder.  For  each  impression-cylinder  there  are  two  inked  rollers,  wmcu 
vibrate  on  the  distributing  surface  while  taking  a  supply  of  ink,  and  at  tlie  proper 
time  pass  over  the  form,  when  they  again  fall  to  the  distributing  surface.  Each  page 
is  locked  up  upon  a  detached  segment  of  the  large  cylinder,  called  by  the  compositors 
a  'turtle,' and  this  constitutes  the  bed  and  chase.  Tho  column-rules  run  parallel 
with  the  shafts  of  the  cylinder,  so  as  to  bind  to  types  near  the  top.  These  weogc- 
shaped  column-rules  are  held  down  to  the  bed  or  '  turtle '  by  tongucs,_project  ng  at 
intervals  along  their  length,  and  sliding  in  rebated  grooves  cut  '^fj^iw 
of  the  bed ;  the  space  in  the  grooves  between  the  column-rules  being  filled  ^'^'"^ 
blocks  of  metal,  accurately  fitted,  the  outer  surface  level  with  tiie  ^^rfac^  ^^f  jf^^^ 
the  ends  next  the  column-rules  being  cut  away  underneath  to  f  fj^"^^^^^^^^ 
on  the  sides  of  the  tongues  and  screws  at  the  end  and  s>de  of  ^'^'^l^Pf^if  bed 
together,  tbe  types  are  as  secure  on  this  cylinder  as  they  can  be  o°  f  ° J^J  Vj^  '^^^t^^. 

In  'The  Times'  office  there  are  two  of  those  machines  one  of  t  ^^"^ /""J  «  ten 
cvlinder  machine,  which  is  regularly  employed  to  print  ^^-OOO  f  eo ts  an  hoiu^^^^^^^ 
appears  capable  of  printing  18,000,    It  is  only  by  means  of  tliese  two  American 
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machines,  and  two  of  Applegath's,  all  working  on  the  different  sides  of  the  paper, 
that  the  enormous  supply  required  every  morning  can  be  produced. 

The  Walter  Fress  {fig.  1691).— In  1862,  the  circulation  of 'The  Times' having  consider- 
ably increased,  together  with  the  necessity  of  issuing  quadi-uple  and  sextuple  sheets, 
caused  the  proprietors  to  increase  the  power  of  the  machines  then  in  use,  and  the 
whole  has  since  been  completely  superseded  by  various  new  productions.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  Walter  Press,  brought  to  maturity  in  '  The  Times '  Printing-office,  and 
manufactured  on  the  premises  in  Printing-House  Square.  It  is  almost  an  original 
invention ;  its  principal  merits  being  its  sim]3]icity,  compactness,  speed,  and  economy. 
It  is  what  is  called  a  '  perfecting  machine,'  as  it  prints  both  sides  of  the  sheet  at  one 
revolution.  The  paper  passing  through  the  machine  in  a  direct  line,  and  with  me- 
chanical precision,  the  register  wiU  always  be  perfect ;  that  is  to  say,  the  pages  on  one 
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side  are  printed  exactly  on  the  back  of  the  pages  on  the  other  side.  The  Walter 
machine  occupies  a  space  of  only  14  feet  by  6  feet,  or  less  than  any  other  machine  yet 
introduced.  The  speed  being  altogether  independent  of  manual  dexterity,  and  regu- 
lated solely  by  mechanical  appliances,  is  capable  of  increase  in  a  way  that  no  other 
printing  machine  on  any  other  principle  can  possibly  be.  The  exclusive  use  of  stereo- 
type-plates releases  the  type  from  all  wear  and  tear,  so  that  a  fount  of  type,  instead 
of  being  renewed  every  two  years,  will  last  at  least  twenty.  The  type  at  present  em- 
ployed in  printing  '  The  Times '  has  been  in  use  about  15  years.  The  plates,  after  being 
employed  for  one  day's  impression,  are  melted  down  for  the  next.  The  paper  mounted 
on  a  huge  reel,  3  miles  120  yards  in  length,  as  it  comes  from  the  paper-miU,  appears 
to  fly  through  among  the  cylinders  at  the  rate  of  nearly  1,000  feet  a  minute,  and  is 
printed  in  less  than  25  minutes ;  each  reel,  when  printed,  produces  4,350  newspapers. 
It  is  led  from  the  reel  into  a  series  of  small  cylinders,  where  it  passes  through  a 
trough  of  cold  water,  and  is  then  brought  between  the  first  and  second  of  four  cylin- 
ders raised  perpendicularly  above  each  other;  The  top  cylinder  is  encircled  by  stereo- 
type-casts from  four  pages  of  type,  and  the  lowest  of  the  four  cylinders  is  similarly 
surrounded  by  stereotype-plates  of  the  remaining  four  pages  of  the  newspaper.  In 
passing  through  the  first  pair  of  impression-cylinders  it  is  printed  on  one  side.  It  is 
next  reversed,  and  passes  through  the  second  pair  of  cylinders,  where  it  is  printed  on 
the  other  side.  It  then  continues  its  course  onwards,  passing  between  two  cutting- 
cylinders,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  machine,  which  divide  the  web  of  the  now  printed 
paper  into  its  proper  length,  forming  a  complete  newspaper.  The  sheets  are  then 
rapidly  conducted  by  tapes  into  a  swing  frame,  which,  as  it  vibrates,  delivers  them 
alternately  on  either  side,  and  deposits  them  on  tables  at  which  two  lads  sit  to  receive 
them.  The  solo  attendants  necessary  are  those  two  lads  and  an  overlooker,  who  places 
the  stereotype-plates  on  the  machine,  starts  it,  and  attends  to  the  rolls  of  paper  as 
they  are  unwound.  The  delay  in  changing  from  one  reel  to  another  scarcely  exceeds 
one  minute.  The  sheets_  are  printed  at  the  rate  of  1 2,000  copies  per  hour.  The 
machine  is  almost  self-acting,  the  ink  being  pumped  up  into  an  ink-box  from  a  cistern 
in  the  room  below.  An  index  is  fixed  to  each  machine,  which  counts  each  sheet  as  it 
is  cut.  Pour,  and  sometimes  five,  of  these  machines  are  necessary  for  the  printino-  of 
'  The  Times,'  according  to  the  time  required  for  its  publication ;  the  whole  number  beino- 
printed  in  from  one  hour  to  one  hour  and  a  half.  If  four  machines  are  required,  four 
stereotype-plates  .are  required  ftom  each  page.  If  five  machines,  five  plates  of'  each 
page,  which  woidd  be  forty  plates  in  the  whole.  Eacn  page  is  cast  in  about  twenty 
minutes. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  letters  in  each  of  the  morning  newscawers 
taken  during  the  month  of  April  1873 :—        .  o       i  r  '■°> 
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Morning  Post  .  .  632,886 
Morning  Advertiser  .  684,715 
Daily  News  .       .       .  704,619 


Standard 
Daily  Telegraph 
The  Times  . 


708,428 
1,053,200 
2,195,963 


Platen  Machine,  or  the  Spottimoode  Press. — The  first  successful  application  of  steam, 
as  a  motive  power,  to  printing  presses  with  a  platen  and  vertical  pressure  was  made 
in  the  office  where  this  book  is  being  printed.  Con^'i^ced  of  the  superiority  of  the 
impression  made  by  flat  as  compared  with  that  of  cylindrical  pressure,  Mr.  Andrew 
Spottiswoodo,  assisted  by  his  chief  engineer,  Mr.  Brown,  succeeded,  after  many  experi- 
ments, in  perfecting  a  machine  which  combines  the  excellence  of  the  hand-press  with 
more  than  four  times  its  speed,  and  a  uniformity  in  colour  which  can  never  be  attained 
by  inking  by  hand.  The  main  point  of  the  invention  is  the  endless  screw  or  drum' 
which  takes  the  carriage  and  type  under  the  platen,  and,  after  the  impression  is  taken, 
returns  it  to  its  original  position. 

PXtlxa'TIJO'C'  AND  irviVIBERZXa'G  CARDS.    It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
the  early  days  of  railway  travelling,  the  ticket  system  then  in  vogue  at  the  various 
stations  was  a  positive  nuisance  ;  as  every  ticket  before  it  was  delivered  to  a  passenger 
had  to  be  stamped  and  torn  out  of  a  book,— thus  causing  the  loss  of  considerable 
time  to  travellers  when  many  passengers  were  congregated.    The  first  to  remedy  this 
was  Mr.  Edmondson,  who  constructed  an  ingenious  apparatus  for  printing  the  tickets 
with  conseciitive  numbers,  and  also  dating  the  same.    This  gave  great  facilities  for 
checking  the  accounts  of  the  station  clerks ;  but  owing  to  the  imperfect  manner  of 
inking,  consequent  on  the  construction  of  the  apparatus,  the  friction  to  which  the 
tickets  were  exposed,  before  they  were  delivered  up,  in  a  great  manner  obliterated  the 
printing,  and  occasionally  rendered  them  quite  illegible.    By  Messrs.  Church  and 
Goddard's  machine  for  printing,  numbering,  cutting,  counting,  and  packing  railway 
tickets,  this  difficulty  is  removed,  and  great  speed  is  attained  m  manufacturing  the 
tickets,  as  the  several  operations  are  simultaneously  performed.   Pasteboard  cut  into 
strips  by  means  of  rollers  is  fed  into  the  machine,  by  being  laid  in  a  trough,  and 
brought  under- the  prongs  of  a  fork  (working  with  an  intermittent  movement),  which 
pushes  the  sttips  successively  forward  between  the  fii'st  pair  of  a  series  of  guide  or 
carrying  rollers.    There  are  four  pairs  of  rollers,  placed  so  as  to  conduct  the  strip 
through  the  machine  in  a  horizontal  line;  and  an  intermittent  movement^  is  given 
them  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  strips  forward  a  short  distance  a,t  intervals. 
The  standards  of  the  machine  carry,  at  the  top,  a  block  termed  '  the  platen,  as  it 
acts  the  part  of  the  press-head  in  the  common  printing  machine,— portions  ot  it 
projecting  downwards  between  the  upper  rollers  of  the  6ist  and  .second,  and  second 
and  third  pairs  of  carrying  rollers,  nearly  to  the  horizontal  plane,  in  which  the  paste- 
board liesfso  as  to  sustain  it  at  those  points  while  it  receives  the  P™e  of  the 
printing  t;pes  and  numbering  discs,  hereafter  refei-red  to.    The  types  ^  designate  the 
nature  If  the  ticket,  as  '  Birmingham,  First  Class,  are  secured  in  a '  chase  iipon  a 
metal  plate  or  table  which  also  carries  the  numbering  discs  for  imprinting  the  figures 
upon  the  cards  :  and  the  table  by  a  cam  action  is  alternately  raised,  to  bring  the  types 
3  nuXing  discs  in  contact  with  the  pasteboard,  and  then  lowered  into  a  suitable 
"sition  to  adiit  of  an  inking-roUer  moving  over  the  types  '-^f  ^-^^^^^^ 
applying  ink  thereto.    The  table  likewise  carries  at  one  end  ^  knife  which  acts  m 
conjimction  with  a  knife-edge,  projecting  downwards  /^^t^^^^^^  j^^f  ^^^f^  "f^^S 
ma  hine,  and  thereby  gives  the  cross-cut  to  he  f  "P^^f^^^ 

Tiairs  of  carrvine  rollers,— thus  severing  each  into  a  given  number  ot  tickets,  xae 
E  of  Sstlwd  which  is  fed  into  the  machine  stops  on  arriving  at  the  second  pair 
fc^rfyi^gtS;!^^^^  on  the  ascent  of  the  printing-table  the  ^P-  prin^^^^^^^^ 
portion  which  is  between  the  first  and  second  P^^'^^/f ^ji^f.^,  J^^^^ 

fourth  pair  of  rollers  into  a  llo"o\g"'d\P^«'^^' t^^^^ 
with  a  piston,  which,  to  facilitate  the  packing  of  the  Jackets  J  th«  ^^J^^  „f  having  to 
to  any  height  to  receive  the  tickets  as  they  fall.  J°  «;y^"^       TconJing  apparatus, 
Count^  the  tickets  after  they  are  taken  from  the  recemng  box  a  c^^^^^^  gJV^^ 
connected  with  the  working  parts  of  the  nii^ch'ne  is  uk^^^^^ 

completion  of  every  hundred  or  more  tickets,     as  to  warn  self-acting 
them  from  the  box.    The  inking  appar.atus  is  '-^ss'""  "tecMn  cj"^      ^     ^  ^^^^^^ 
inkers  in  ordinary  printing  presses  ;  and  the  numbering  discs  are  wo 
very  similar  to  those  for  paging  books. 
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A  simple  arrangement  of  apparatus  for  printing  and  numbering  cards  has  been 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Harrild  and  Sons.  The  types  are  fixed  in  a  metal  frame,  which 
also  carries  the  numbering  discs.  This  frame  is  mounted  on  a  rocking  shaft,  and  is 
furnished  with  a  handle,  whereby  it  is  rocked  to  bring  down  the  types  and  discs  npon 
the  card,  to  produce  the  impression.  When  the  frame  is  raised  again,  the  units  disc 
is  moved  forward  one  figure,  and  the  types  are  inked  by  a  small  roller,  which  takes  its 
supply  of  ink  from  an  inking-tablo,  that  forms  the  top  of  the  frame. 

M.  Baranowski,  of  Paris,  invented  a  machine  for  printing  and  numbering  tickets, 
and  also  indicating  the  number  printed.  The  types  and  numbering  discs  are  carried 
by  a  horizontal  rotating  shaft,  upon  which,  near  each  end  thereof,  is  a  metal  disc  ;  and 
upon  the  periphery  of  these  discs  a  metal  frame  is  afiixed,  which  carries  the  types  and 
numbering  discs,  and  corresponds  in  curvature  with  the  edge  of  the  discs.  The  types 
for  printing  the  inscription  upon  the  ticket  are  arranged  at  right  angles  to  the  length 
of  the  shaft,  which  position  admits  of  some  lines  of  the  inscription  being  printed  in 
one  colour,  and  the  remainder  in  another  colour.  In  the  type-frame  a  slot  or  opening 
is  formed  lengthwise  of  the  shaft ;  and  behind  this  opening  are  three  numbering  discs, 
and  three  discs  for  indicating  the  quantity  of  tickets  numbered, — all  standing  in  the 
same  row.  The  numbering  discs  are  made  with  raised  figures,  which  project  through 
the  slot,  in  order  to  print  the  number  upon  the  ticket ;  and  on  the  peripheries  of  the 
registering  discs  (which  move  simultaneously  with  their  corresponding  numbering 
discs),  the  figures  are  engraved.  The  tickets  to  be  printed  and  numbered  are  placed 
in  a  rectangular  box  or  receiver,  having  at  the  bottom  a  flat  sliding  piece,  which  has 
a  reciprocating  motion  for  the  purpose  of  pushing  the  lowest  ticket  out  of  the  box, 
through  an  opening  in  the  front  side  thereof,  beneath  an  elastic  pressing-roller  of  india- 
rubber  ;  the  type-frame  (with  the  types  and  figures  properly  inked),  is  at  the  same 
time  brought,  by  the  rotation  of  its  shaft,  into  contact  with  the  ticket  beneath  the 
pressing  roller,  and  as  it  continues  its  motion,  it  causes  the  ticket  to  move  forward 
beneath  the  pressing  roller,  and  to  be  properly  printed  and  numbered.  The  ticket 
then  falls  from  the  machine ;  and  the  type-frame,  carried  on  by  the  revolution  of  the 
shaft,  brings  that  number  on  the  registering  discs  which  corresponds  with  the  number 
printed  on  the  ticket,  under  a  small  opening  in  the  case,  covered  with  glass ;  whereby 
the  number  of  tickets  printed  will  be  indicated. 

PRIM-TIN-C,  XTATURi:.    See  Nature  Printing. 

PRZXTIM'G'  ROIiliERS.  Elastic  inking-rollers  were  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Donkin  and  Bacon.  They  are  made  of  a  mixture  of  glue  and  treacle,  or  of  glue  and 
honey;  the  American  honey,  it  is  said,  being  preferred.  1  pound  of  good  glue  is 
softened  by  soaking  in  cold  water  for  twelve  hours,  and  then  it  is  united,  by  means  of 
heat,  with  about  two  pounds  of  ordinary  treacle.    See  Printing. 

Messrs.  Hoe  &  Co.  give  the  following  directions  for  making  and  preser^^ng 
composition-rollers:  For  cylinder-press  rollers,  Cooper's  No.  1.x glue  is  sufficient 
for  ordinary  purposes,  and  will  be  found  to  make  as  durable  rollers  as  higher-priced 
glues : — 

Place  the  glue  in  a  bucket  or  pan,  and  cover  it  with  water ;  let  it  stand  half  an 
hour,  or  until  about  half  penetrated  with  water  (care  should  be  used  not  to  let  it  soak 
too  long),  then  pour  it  ofi^  and  let  it  remain  until  it  is  soft.  Put  it  in  the  kettle  and 
cook  it  until  it  is  thoroughly  melted.  If  too  thick,  add  a  little  water  until  it  become^ 
of  proper  consistency.  The  molasses  may  then  be  added,  and  well  mixed  with  the 
glue  by  frequent  stirring.  When  properly  prepared,  the  composition  does  not  require 
boiling  more  than  an  hour.  Too  much  boiling  candies  the  molasses,  and  the  roller 
consequently  will  be  found  to  lose  its  suction  much  sooner.  In  proportioning  the 
material,  much  depends  upon  the  weather  and  temperature  of  the  place  in  which  the 
rollers  are  to  be  used.  8  pounds  of  glue  to  1  gallon  of  sugar-house  molasses,  or 
syrup,  is  a  very  good  proportion  for  summer,  and  4  pounds  of  glue  to  1  gallon  of 
molas.ses  for  winter  use. 

Hand-press  rollers  may  be  made  of  Cooper's  No.  1^  (one  and  a  quarter)  glue,  using 
more  molasses,  as  they  are  not  subject  to  so  much  hard  usage  as  cylinder-press  rollers, 
and  do  not  require  to  be  as  strong ;  for  the  more  molasses  that  can  be  used  the  better 
is  the  roller.  Before  pouring  a  roller,  the  mould  should  be  perfectly  clean,  and  well 
oiled  with  a  swab,  but  not  to  excess. 

Rollers  should  not  be  washed  immediately  after  use,  but  should  be  put  away  with 
the  ink  on  them,  as  it  protects  the  surface  from  the  action  of  the  air.  When  washed 
and  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  for  any  length  of  time,  they  become  dry  and  skinny. 
They  should  be  washed  about  half  an  hour  before  using  them.  In  cleaning  a  new 
roller,  a  little  oil  rubbed  over  it  will  loosen  the  ink,  and  it  should  be  scraped  clean 
with  the  back  of  a  case-knife.  It  should  be  cleaned  in  this  way  for  about  one  week, 
when  lyc  may  bo  used.    New  rollers  are  often  spoiled  by  washing  tlicm  too  soon  with.. 
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lyo.  Campheno  may  bo  substituted  for  oil ;  but  owing  to  its  combuBtiblo  nature  it  is 
objectioiiablo,  as  accidents  may  arise  from  its  use. 

PRIM-TXN-G,  STEREOTYPE.    See  Stkueotypb. 

PROOF  SPIRIT.    See  Alcokol. 

PROPVXiEN-E.    A  gas  obtained  among  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of 

amylic  alcoliol.    Sec  Gas-Coal. 

PROTEZXiTE.  The  name  given  to  the  substance  obtained  l)y  digesting  albuminous 
matters  in  weak  caustic  potash,  and  precipitating  by  acetic  acid. 

PROTOGXnrE  {trpwTos,  first;  yiyvoixai,  to  form).  A  granite  composed  of  felspar, 
quartz,  and  tiilc.    This  term  is  nearly  restricted  to  the  French  geologists. 

PROVSTITE,  or  Light  Bed  Silver  Ore.  An  arsenio-sulphido  of  silver,  resembling 
pyrargyrito,  but  distinguished  by  its  paler  cochineal-red  colour.  It  is  a  valuable  ore, 
found  iu  Saxony,  Mexico,  Chili,  Nevada,  &c.    See  Silver. 

PROVING  XMCACHIITE.  The  figures  show  a  useful  machine  for  testing  the 
quality  and  power  of  india-rubber  springs,  designed  by  Mr.  George  Spencer,  of  the 
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firm  of  Geo.  Spencer  aaid  Co.,  and  used  by  them  for  that  purpose.  Ficf.  1692  shows 
an  elevation,  partly  in  section,  of  the  machine :  Jig.  1693  a  plan  of  the  same,  a  is 
a  strong  cast-iron  frame,  supported  by  two  cast-iron  standards,  b,  b  ;  c  is  a  sliding 
piston,  working  in  a  hole  cast  in  the  end  of  frame,  a,  one  end  of  which  impinges 
against  the  short  arm  of  a  strong  cast-iron  lever,  d,  forming  one  of  a  system  of  com- 
pound levers  as  shown,  having  fulcrums  at  f  and  /,  and  provided  with  a  Salter's 
balance,  g,  to  register  the  power  exerted  by  the  spring. 

At  the  other  end  of  frame,  a,  a  brass  nut,  g,  is  placed  in  a  hole  in  the  frame, 
through  which  a  square-threaded  screw,  s,  works  by  means  of  the  handle,  h,  or  by  a 
long  lever  of  wrought  iron,  according  to  the  power  of  spring  to  be  tested. 

The  spring  to  be  tested  is  placed  between  the  two  sliding  guide-plates,  n,  n  ,  and 
a  wrought-iron  bolt  passed  through  the  plates,  n,  n',  and  spring,  z,  and  passing  into 
the  hollow  piston,  c,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  spring  m  correct  position,  and 
receiving  in  its  hollow  head,  m,  the  end  of  the  screw,  s.    The  action  may  be  t;hus  de- 
scribed :— The  handle,  ii,  being  turned,  the  screw,  s,  advances  and  pushes  on  the  plate 
K',  by  means  of  the  bolt-head,  m.    The  other  plate,  n,  rests  against  the  piston,  c,  and 
is  pressed  against  it  by  the  intervening  spring,  z.    The  leverage,  d,  is  so  arranged 
that  1  lb.  on  the  dial  is  equal  to  2  cwts.  on  the  spring,  or,  in  other  words,  is  1  m 
Springs  of  a  force  of  20  tons  can  be  tested  by  this  machine  safely.    See  Caoutchouc. 
PROVISIOTTS,  CURIOTO  OP.    See  Meats,  Preserved  ;  Putrefaction. 
PRUOTEI.I.A.   A  thin  woollen  or  mixed  stuiF  now  chiefly  used  for  covering 
shoes,  especially  such  as  are  worn  by  old  women.  _ 

PRUNVS.    A  genus  of  the  liosacecs,  containing  several  species  ^hicU^yiem  Mibie 


fruits.  The  varieties  of  P.  domestica  are  known  as  plums,  g}-<^°°g^«°«'f  "^^J^Sorn 
ccrasus  is  the  cherry ;  P.  Armeniaca  the  apricot ;  and  P.  fpinnsa  the  s be  or  blackthorn. 

PRTXSSIAN-  BliuE.    {Berliner  BIm>,  Ger.)    This  is,  in  its  V^^^J^^}^^^]':^'': 
cyanide 
such  as 


rssIAir  BI.VE.  (Berliner  Blau,  Ger.)  Tins  is,  in  its  puic.  ....v. 
of  iron  (fcrric-ferrocyanido).  When  organic  matters  abounding  in  nitrogen 
dried  blood,  horns,  hair,  skins,  or  hoofs  of  animals,  are  txiturated  along  witli 
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potash  in  a  strongly-ignited  iron  pot,  a  dark  grey  mass  is  obtained,  tbat  affoids  to 
water  the  liquor  originally  called  lixiviuvi  sangtdnis,  or  blood-lye.  ims  solution 
yields  crystals,  known  in  commerce  as  the  yellow  prussiato  of  potash,  it  to  tuis  saic 
solutions  of  any  per-salt  of  iron  be  added,  Prussian  blue  is  formed.  It  the  iron  in  tiio 
salt  employed  be  present  as  protoxide,  it  will  afford  a  precipitate,  at  tirst  paie  oiue, 
which  turns  dark  blue  in  the  air.  If,  however,  the  salt  employed  contains  peroxide 
of  iron  (ferric  salts)  the  precipitate  is  at  once  a  diirk  blue.  The  white  cyanide  ot  iron 
(the  prussiate  of  the  pure  protoxide)  when  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  moisfc  condition, 
becomes,  as  above  stated,  dark  blue ;  yet  the  new  combination  formed  in  this  case 
through  absorption  of  oxygen,  is  essentially  different  from  that  resulting  from  tlie 
precipitation  by  the  peroxide  of  iron,  since  it  contains  an  excess  of  the  peroxide  in 
addition  to  the  usual  two  cyanides  of  iron.  It  has  been  therefore  called  basic  Prussian 
blue,  and,  from  its  dissolving  in  pui-e  water,  soluble  Prussian  blue. 

Both  kinds  of  Prussian  blue  agree  in  being  void  of  taste  and  smell,  in  attracting 
humidity  from  the  air  when  they  are  artificially  dried,  and  being  decomposed  at  a 
Iieat  above  348°  Fahr.  The  neutral  or  insoluble  Prussian  blue  is  not  affected  by  alcohol; 
the  basic,  when  dissolved  in  water,  is  not  precipitated  by  that  liquid.  Neither  is 
it  acted  upon  by  dilute  acids ;  but  they  form  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  a  white 
pasty  mass,  from  which  they  are  again  reproduced  by  the  action  of  cold  water.  _  They 
are  decomposed  by  strong  sulphuric  acid  at  a  boiling-heat,  and  by  strong  nitric  acid 
at  common  temperatures ;  but  they  are  hardly  affected  by  the  muriatic.  _  They 
become  green  with  chlorine,  but  resume  their  blue  coloui*  when  treated  with  de- 
oxidising reagents.  When  Prussian  blue  is  digested  in  warm  water  along  with  potash, 
soda,  or  lime,  peroxide  of  iron  is  separated,  and  a  ferroprussiate  of  potash,  soda,  or 
lime  remains  in  solution. 

The  precipitation  of  Prussian  blue. — Grreen  sulphate  of  iron  is  commonly  employed  by 
the  manufacturer,  on  account  of  its  cheapness,  for  mixing  with  solution  of  the  ferro- 
prussiate, in  forming  Prussian  blue,  though  the  persulphate,  nitrate,  or  muriate  of 
iron  would  afford  a  much  richer  blue  pigment.  Whatever  salt  of  iron  be  preferred, 
it  should  be  carefully  freed  from  any  cupreous  impregnation,  as  this  would  give  the 
pure  blue  a  dirty  brownisli  cast.  The  green  sulphate  of  iron  is  the  most  advantageous 
precipitant,  on  account  of  its  affording  protoxide,  to  convert  into  ferrocyanide  any 
cyanide  of  potassium  that  may  happen  to  be  present  in  the  uncrystallised  lixivium. 
The  carbonate  of  potash  in  that  lixivium  might  be  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid 
before  adding  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron ;  but  it  is  more  commonly  done  by 
adding  a  certain  portion  of  alum,  in  which  case  alumina  falls  along  with  the  Prus- 
sian blue ;  and  though  it  renders  it  somewhat  paler,  yet  it  proportionally  increases  its 
weight ;  whilst  the  acid  of  the  alum  saturates  the  carbonate  of  potash,  and  prevents 
its  throwing  down  iron-oxide,  to  degrade  by  its  brown-red  tint  the  tone  of  the  blue. 
I'or  every  pound  of  pearlash  used  in  the  calcination,  from  two  to  three  pounds  of 
alum  are  employed  in  the  precipitation.  When  a  ricli  blue  is  wished  for,  the  free 
alkali  in  the  Prussian  lye  may  be  partly  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  before  adding 
the  mingled  solutions  of  copperas  and  alum.  One  part  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  ia 
generally  allowed  for  15  or  20  parts  of  dried  blood,  and  2  or  3  of  horn-shavings  or 
hoofs.  But  the  proportion  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  manipulations  ;  which, 
if  skilfully  conducted,  will  produce  more  of  the  cyanides  of  iron,  and  require  more 
copperas  to  neutralise  them.  The  mixed  solutions  of  alum  and  copperas  should  be 
progressively  added  to  the  lye  as  long  as  they  produce  any  precipitate.  This  is  not 
at  first  a  fine  blue,  but  a  greenish  grey,  in  consequence  of  the  admixture  of  some 
white  cyanide  of  iron ;  it  becomes  gradually  blue  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from 
the  air,  which  is  favoured  by  agitation  of  the  liquor.  Whenever  the  colour  seems 
to  be  as  beautiful  as  it  is  likely  to  become,  the  liquor  is  to  be  run  off  by  a  spigot  or 
cock  from  the  bottom  of  the  precipitation  vats,  into  fiat  cisterns,  to  settle.  The-  clear 
supernatant  fluid,  which  is  chiefly  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash,  is  then  drawn  off 
by  a  syphon  ;  more  water  is  run  on  with  agitation  to  wash  it,  which  after  settling  is 
again  drawn  off;  and  whenever  the  washings  become  tasteless,  the  sediment  is  thrown 
upon  filter  sieves,  and  exposed  to  dry,  first  in  the  air  of  a  stove,  but  finally  upon 
slabs  of  chalk  or  Paris-plaster.  But  for  several  purposes,  Prussian  blue  may  be  best 
employed  in  the  fresh  pasty  state,  as  it  then  spreads  more  evenly  over  paper  and  other 
surfaces. 

A  good  article  is  known  by  the  following  tests  : — It  feels  light  in  the  hand,  adheres 
to  the  tongue,  has  a  dark  lively  blue  colour,  and  gives  a  smooth  deep  trace ;  it  should 
not  effervesce  with  acids,  as  when  adulterated  with  chalk ;  nor  become  pasty  with  boil- 
ing water,  as  when  adulterated  Avith  starch.  The  Paris  blue,  prepared  without  alum, 
with  a  peroxide  salt  of  iron,  displays,  when  rubbed,  a  copper-red  lustre,  like  indigo! 
Prussian  blue,  degraded  in  its  colour  by  an  admixture  of  free  oxide  of  iron,  may  be 
improved  by  digestion  in  dilute  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,,  washing,  and  drying. 
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Its  relative  richness  in  tlio  real  ferroprussiato  of  iron  may'  bo  estimated'  by  the 
quantity  of  potash  or  soda  which  a  given  quantity  of  it  requires  to  destroy  its  blue 
colour. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  through  Prussian  blue  diffused  in  water  whitens  it; 
while  prussic  acid  is  eliminated,  sulphur  is  thrown  down,  and  the  sesquicyanide  of 
iron  is  converted  into  the  single  cyanide.  Iron  and  tin  operate  in  the  same  way. 
'When  Prussian  blue  is  made  with  two  atoms  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  instc-id  of 
one,  it  becomes  soluble  in  water.  Soluble  Prussian  blue  is  generally  prepared  by 
adding  perchloride  of  iron  to  excess  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 

For  the  mode  of  applying  this  pigment  in  dyeing,  see  Calico-Phikting. 

A  process  for  Prussian  blue,  which  deserves  notice,  as  the  first  in  which  tliat 
interesting  compound  was  made  to  any  extent  independently  of  animal-matter, 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Lewis  Thompson,  who  received  a  medal  from  the  Society  of 
Arts,  in  1837,  for  this  invention.  He  observed  that  in  the  common  way  of  manufac- 
turing prussiate  of  potash,  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  furnished  by  a  given  weight  of 
animal-matter  is  not  large,  and  seldom  exceeds  8  per  cent. ;  and  of  this  small  quantity, 
at  least  one  half  appears  to  be  dissipated  during  the  ignition.  It  occurred  to  him  that 
the  atmosphere  might  be  economically  made  to  supply  the  requisite  nitrogen,  it 
caused  to  act  in  favoiu-able  circumstances  upon  a  mixture  of  carbon  and  potash.  He 
found  the  following  to  answer  : — Take  of  pearlash  and  coke,  each  2  parts  ;  iron  turn- 
ings, 1  part;  grind  them  together  into  a  coarse  powder;  place  this  in  an  open 
crucible,  and  expose  the  whole  for  half  an  hour  to  a  full  red  heat  in  an  open  fire,  with 
occasional  stirring  of  the  mixture.  During  this  process,  little  jets  of  purple  flame 
will  be  observed  to  rise  from  the  surface  of  the  materials.  "When  tlieso  cease,  the 
crucible  must  be  removed  and  allowed  to  cool.  The  mass  is  to  be  lixiviated ;  the 
lixivium,  which  is  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  with  excess  of  potash,  is 
to  be  treated  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  black  matter  set  aside  for  a  fresh  operation, 
with  a  fresh  dose  of  pearlash.  Mr.  Thompson  stated  that  one  pound  of  pearlash, 
containing  45  per  cent,  of  alkali,  yielded  1,355  grains  of  pure  Prussian  blue,  or 
ferrocyanide  of  iron,  or  about  3  ounces  avoirdupois. 

Of  late  years  several  improvements  have  been  introduced  into  the  manufacture  of 
Prussian  blue,  relating  chiefly  to  oxidation  of  the  white  precipitate  thrown  down  from 
a  solution  of  green  sulphate  of  iron  and  alum  by  means  of  j'cllow  prussiate  of  potash. 
Instead  of  oxidising  this  precipitate  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  recourse  may  be 
had  to  the  oxidising  power  of  chlorine ;  thus  nitro-muriatic  acid  (aqua  regia)  may  bo 
added  to  the  precipitate.  Perchloride  of  iron  or  perchloride  of  manganese  may  be 
used  with  similar  effect. 

Prussian  blue  may  also  be  prepared  from  the  ammoniacal  liquor  of  gas-works,  or 
from  the  spent  lime  of  gas-purifiers. 

PRITSSXii.N'  BROWIT.  A  fine  deep  brown  coloiir  obtained  by  adding  the  yellow 
prussiate  of  potash  (ferrocyanide  of  potassium)  to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper. 

PRUSSIATE  OP  POTASH.    See  Potash,  Phttssiate  of. 

PRUSSIC  ACID.    See  Hydrocyanic  Acid. 

PSXXiOIVZEIiAirE.    An  ore  of  Mangaxbsb,  which  see. 

PTTDDI.IXG  OF  XROir.    See  Iron. 

PTTPP  PASTE.  A  preparation  of  flour  and  butter,  which  is  in  great  demand, 
not  only  at  the  pastry-cooks',  but  in  almost  every  private  family.  Take  a  certain 
quantity  of  flour,  say  half  a  pound,  put  it  upon  a  wooden  board,  make  a  hole  or  de- 
pression in  the  centre,  and  mix  it  with  somewhat  less  than  half  a  pint  of  cold  water, 
so  as  to  make  a  softisli  paste  ;  dry  it  off  from  the  board  by  shaking  a  little  flour  over 
and  under,  as  is  well  known,  but  do  not  'work  it'  more  than  you  can  help.  Take 
now  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  which  should  be  as  hard  as  possible  (and 
therefore  it  should  be  kept  in  as  cold  a  place  as  practicable,  the  ice  closet,  if  pro- 
curable, being  the  best  place),  and  squeeze  out  all  the  water,  or  butter-milk  which  it 
contains,  by  kneading  it  with  one  hand  on  the  board.  This  operation  is  called  in 
French  '  manier  Ic  betcrre.'  EoU  now  the  paste  prepared  as  above  into  a  flat,  thick, 
square  slab,  extending  about  6  or  7  inches ;  lay  the  pat  of  butter,  treated  as  above,  in 
the  middle  of  the  slab  of  paste,  and  so  wrap  the  butter  up  into  it  by  folding  the  sides 
of  the  paste  all  round  over  it ;  roll  the  wliolemass  gently  with  the  rolling-pin,  so  as  to 
form  a  thick  sheet,  put  it  upon  a  tin  plate-,  or  tray,  cover  it  Anth  a  linen  cloth  wetted 
■nnth  water  as  cold  as  possible,  and  leave  tlio  whole  at  rest  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  a  cold  place.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  roll  the  mass  with  the  rollmg-pin  into 
a  sheet  about  16  or  16  inches  long,  and  fold  it  into  three,  one  over  the  other;  roll  it 
out  again  into  a  sheet  as  before,  and  again  fold  it  into  three,  one  over  the  other,  as 
before,  and  repeat  this  operation  once  more,  making  three  times  in  all.  Jr'ut  the 
square  mass,  with  a  wet  cloth  upon  it,  in  a  cold  phico  for  another  quarter  ot  an  lioiu-, 
as  before,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  roll  it  out  with  the  rolliug-pin,  and  told  it  into 
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three,  one  over  the  other,  as  above ;  and  do  ^'fi^ZC'^u^^^^^^^  eoSufl" 
which  the  paste  is  ready  for  use.    Care  must  ^^^f^^  .tickinS    The  paste 

to  dust  the  board  and  the  paste  ^ith  a  l^A^^-.f  ,fb7SLd  care  to  cut 

may  now  be  placed  in  the  dish,  or  tm,  in  which  it      *°  ^^^^^^^.'^he  pafte  all  round 
the  protruding  edges  with  a  pointed  and  sharp  knife,  so  as  ^  leave^he  p 
with  a  clean  cut  edge,  for  otherwise  ^t  wdl  not  puff  up  or  .t..  ^   The  tnicK  g 
pies  and  tarts  are  made  by  cutting  strips  of  ''^)J'X7l^i^f'lj^^^^  The  prepared 
laying  them  on  all  round,  feiking  care  to  leave  the  edges  2«»^«  and  the  elastic 

of  the  operation  that  the  floor  of  the  oven  should  be  hot  vitreous- 
PTrnxzcE-STOXrE  (Fierre-vonee,  Fr. ;  Bimstem,  Ger.)  is  a  spongy,  \ureous 
look?S^mPnL?,  cSing  of  fibfes  of  a  silky  lustre,  interlaced  with  each  other  in  all 
Wttons    It  floats  upon  water,  is  harsh  to  the  touch,  having  in  mass  a  mean 
p  g   of  0-(n4^  t^^^^^^^^  to  scratch  glass  and  most  me taK 

£  Siour  ?s  usu'ally  g?eyish  white  ;  but  it  is  sometimes  bluish  gr-n^^^^^  'f^^iZ 
brownish.  It  fuses  without  addition  at  the  blowpipe  into  a  wbte^^^^^  o  Totass! 
to  Klaproth,  it  is  composed  of  silica,  77-5  ;  alumina,  17-5;  oxide  of  ir?'^'  f  '  P%',^^ 
and  soda  3  •  in  100  parts.  The  acids  have  hardly  any  action  upon  pumice-stone.  The 
cHef  ocdities  of  plimice  are,  the  Islands  of  Lipari,  Pon^a,  Ischia,  Vulcano.  Andernach. 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Ehine  ;  in  Teneriffe,  Iceland,  and  Auvergne,  &c. 

PUMP.    See  Hydeatoic  Machinery.  ii  ^  T^mno- 

PURBECK  MARBI.E.  A  hard  bluish-grey  limestone,  so  called  from  its  being 
foimd  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  where  it  occurs  in  the  upper  beds  of  the  formation  of  that 
name  Like  the  Sussex  mL-ble,  it  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  and  is  crowded 
w^th  the  remains  of  a  species  of  freshwater  snail  {Faludma  carm^fera),  and  the 
beautv  of  the  marble  is  the  result  of  the  pattern  produced  by  the  sections  of  the 
[nXded  shells  These  latter  are  of  a  much  smaller  species  than  those  which  occur 
irihe  Sussex  marble,  and  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  shells  affords  an  easy  means 
of  distinsuishing  between  the  two  marbles.  ,    „      ,    ,  n 

Cy  dd  sepulchral  monuments  are  Partly  composed  of  Purbeck  marble  ;  a^^ 
also  the  slender  shafts  and  columns  of  many  of  the  Gothic  churches  of  this  country, 
of  which  there  are  examples  in  the  Temple  Church  in  London,  Westminster  Abbey, 
"Winchester  and  Salisbury  Cathedrals,  &c.  ^  -d   -u  i   i.  f  »^„nr^f  fr.-^ 

Fine  blocks  of  this  marble  are  still  quarried  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  but,  except  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes,  it  is  little  used,  in  consequence  probably  of  its  inferiority^  to 
other  marbles  with  regard  to  colour.— H.  W.  B.  ,   ^    .  /-  7j 

PURPX.E  or  CASSIUS,  Gold  purple  {Pourpre  de  Cassius,  Fr. ;  Goldpurpur, 

Ger.).    See  Cassius,  Purple  of.  ,  ,     ,  .       ,  -t, 

PVRPXiE  OP  MOliliUSCA.  A  viscid  fluid,  secreted  by  the  Bucemum  lapiUus, 
and  some  other  shell-fish.  The  Tyrian  dye  of  the  Greeks,  and  Imperial  Purple  of  the 
Bomans,  was  in  all  probability  obtained  from  the  same  source,— the  mollusca  ot  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.    See  Murexide, 

PVRPX.E  DYES.  The  purple  dyes  now  obtained  by  more  or  less  complex 
processes  from  coal-tar  are  so  incomparably  superior  to  any  others,  both  in  brilliancy 
and  permanence,  that  their  production  has  opened  up  a  new  era  in  dyeing  and  calico- 
printing.    See  Anh-ine,  &c.  .  -.i  j-i  / 

PURPURIC  ACID  is  an  acid  obtained  by  treating  uric  or  lithic  acid  with  dilute 
nitric  acid.    It  has  a  fine  purple  colour.    See  Mubexide, 

PURPURIC  is  the  name  of  a  colouring  principle,  supposed  by  Eobiquet  and 
Colin  to  exist  in  madder.    See  Madder. 

PURREE.  A  yellow  colouring-matter,  imported  into  Europe  from  India 
and  China.  It  is  said  to  be  formed  from  the  urine  of  camels,  elephants,  and 
buffaloes,  after  the  auimals  have  eaten  the  fruit  of  the  mangosteen.  Stenhouse, 
however,  believes  it  to  be  a  vegetable  extract  mixed  with  magnesia.  It  is  much 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  Indian  yellow,  which  is  employed  in  oil  and  water- 
colour  painting. 

"  PUTREPACTlOWr,  and  its  Prevention.  (Edidniss,  Ger.)  Putrefaction  is  the 
spontaneous  decomposition  of  albuminoid  or  protein  and  gelatine  compounds,  when 
exposed  to  a  limited  amount  of  air.  It  is  the  decomposition  of  bodies  containing 
nitrogen,  called  by  some  persons  azotised  bodies,  although  they  are  produced  only 
by  life,  are  the  principal  means  of  producing  life,  and  more  fitly  called  zoogens. 
.  Conditions  of  the  Prevention  of  Putrefaction.  The  circumstances  by  which  putre- 
faction is  counteracted,  are:  1,  the  chemical  change  of  the  azotised  juices;  2,  the 
abstraction  of  water ;  3,  tho  lowering  of  the  temperature ;  and  4,  the  exclusion  of 
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dSn\fSarpS^^^^^^^^  '^^^  may  be  called  salting,  smoking,  drying,  ex- 

fibrous  parts,  is  albumen,  as  i  ox  rcmnbin^d  St^^^^^^^  '\  ^« 

fluids  and  soft  p^rts.    In  those  vcgeitrl  ^  X  ^pu^^ 
probably  which  first  suffers  docomiDosif-ion  •  n-n/i  iT^      P""«^^y>      i«  tho  albumen 
most  of  that  proximate  princip  oTe^mo^t^^^^^^  ^^l"-^  ^^"^^  ''^'''^  «>°tain 

•this  respect  animal  substancei    Th«Tlh„'^      t  '^T  ''"'^  "^^^^  resemble  in 

putrefied  in  a  moLSy Tr^  a^r   but  Zn  "coZn^f-f  '''^""'y 

ubunaen  is  coagulated,  the  nncombinod  .vatfr  m%  L  SfeJ;^^^^^^^  't 

::;^ift^o:;^^^''''^^^'^^'  a7tor;eSdtn.us: 

is|n^^S^:S^ciS^';eSN:iS:ii7S^^  -^-^  -oh 

a  power  of  coagulating  a>umen,  that  even  the  minTport'n  S^^^^^^^^ 
bgneous  Tinegar  assists  in  preserving  animal  parts  f?om  putrefaction  then Xv 
are  simply  soaked  in  it.  _  Thus,  also,  flesh  is  cm-ed  by  wood-Loke.    dLiTm  wood^ 
tar  likewise  protects  animal-matter  from  change,  by  the  creasote  it  covins  The 

^^TtZ71v''\T''        '°  '"'^''"'^  ^™  «^ '^-^^^te ;  it  do  s  notio  ^0  now 

The  metal  he  salts  operate  yet  more  effectually  as  antiseptics  because  they  form  S 
S  «That  .r''  r-^f  '^r^^^-ti^ns.  under  this  head  we  class  th^eSi  and 
}^^^  Slnf  ''''''  tb^^'^etat^  °f  lead,  and  corrosive  sublimate;  the 

latter  however,  from  its  poisonous  quahties.  can  be  employed  only  on  special  occas  ons 
Nitrate  of  si  ver  though  equally  noxious  to  life,  is  so  antiseptic  that  a  SuS 
containing  only  ^th  of  the  salt  is  capable  of  preserving  animal-matter  from  corrupt  on! 
.    2.  Abstraction  of  water -E^^n  in  those  cases  where  no  separation  of  the  albumen 
takes  place  in  a  coagulated  form,  or  as  a  solid  precipitate,  by  the  operation  of  a  substance 
foreign  to  the  animal  juices  putrefaction  cannot  go  on,  any  more  than  other  kinds  of 
fermentation  in  bodies  wholly  or  in  a  great  measure  deprived  of  their  water,  as  the 
albumen  Itself  runs  much  more  slowly  into  putrefaction,  when  less  water  is  contained 
in  It ;  and  m  the  desiccated  state  it  is  as  little  susceptible  of  alteration  as  any  other  di-v 
vegetable-  or  animal-matter.    Hence,  the  proper  drying  of  an  animal  substance  becomes 
a  universal  preventive  of  putrescence.    In  this  way  fruits,  herbs,  cabbages,  fish,  and 
flesh  may  be  preserved  from  corruption.    If  the  air  be  not  cold  and  dry  enough  to 
cause  the  evaporation  of  the  fluids  before  putrescence  begins,  the  organic  substance 
•must  be  dried  by  artificial  means,  such  as  by  being  exposed  in  thin  slices  in  properlv- 
constructed  air-stoves.    At  a  temperature  under  140°  F.,  the  albumen  dries  up  without 
coagulation,  and  may  then  be  redissolved  in  cold  water,  with  its  valuable  properties 
unaltered.     Mere  desiccation,  indeed,  can  hardly  ever  be  employed  upon  flesh 
CuUnary  salt  is  generally  had  recourse  to,  either  alone  or  with  the  addition  of 
saltpetre  or  sugar.    These  alkaline  salts  abstract  water  in  their  solution,  and,  conse- 
quently, concentrate  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  albumen  ;  whence,  by  converting  the 
simple  watery  fluid  into  salt  water,  which  is  in  general  less  favourable  to  the  fer- 
mentation of  animal-matter  than  pure  water,  and  by  expelling  the  air.  and  probably  by 
chemical  combinations,  they  counteract  putridity.    On  this  account  salted  meat  may 
be  dried  in  the  air  much  more  speedily  and  safely  than  fresh  meat.    The  drying  is 
promoted  by  heating  the  meat  merely  to  such  a  degree  as  to  consolidate  the  albumen, 
and  eliminate  the  superfluous  water. 

3.  Defect  of  warmth. — As  a  certain  degree  of  heat  is  requisite  for  the  vinous 
fermentation,  so  is  it  for  the  putrefactive.  If  in  a  damp  atmosphere,  or  in  one  saturated 
with  moisture,  if  tho  temperature  stand  at  from  70°  to  80°  F.,  the  putrefaction  goes 
on  most  rapidly ;  but  it  proceeds  languidly  at  a  few  degrees  above  freezing,  and  is 
suspended  altogether  at  that  point.  The  mammoths  found  in  tho  Siberian  ice  are 
proofs  of  the  preservative  influence  of  low  temperature.  In  temperate  climates,  ice- 
houses serve  tho  purpose  of  keeping  moat  fresh  and  sweet  for  any  length  of  time. 
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4.  Abstraction  of  oxygen  gas.— As  the  putrefactive  decomposition  of  a  body  first 
commences  -witli  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  so  it  may  be 
retarded  by  the  exclusion  of  this  gas.  It  is  not,  however,  enough  to  remove  the 
aerial  oxygen  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  but  we  must  expel  all  the  oxygen  that 
may  be  diffused  among  the  vessels  and  other  solids,  as  this  portion  suffices  m  general 
to  excite  putrefaction,  if  other  circumstances  be  favourable.  The  expulsion  is  most 
readily  accomplished  by  a  boiling  or  lower  heat,  which,  by  expanding  the  air, 
evolves  it  in  a  great  measure.  Milk,  soup,  solution  of  gelatine,  &c.,  may  be  kept 
long  in  a  fresh  state,  if  they  be  subjected  in  an  air-tight  vessel  every  other  day  to  a 
boiling  heat.  Oxygenation  may  be  prevented  in  several iways  :  by  burning  sulphur 
or  phosphorus  in  the  air  of  the  meat  receiver;  by  filling  this  with  compressed 
carbonic  acid;  or  with  oils,  fats,  syrups,  &c.,  and  then  sealing  it  hermetically. 
Charcoal-powder  recently  calcined  is  ef&cacious  in  preserving  meat,  as  it  not  only 
excludes  air  from  the  bodies  surrounded  by  it,  but  intercepts  the  oxygen  by  con- 
densing it,  and  causing  it  to  combine  with  putrefying  substances.  When  butchers' 
meat  is  enclosed  in  a  vessel  filled  with  sulphurous  acid,  it  absorbs  the  gas,  and 
remains  for  a  considerable  time  proof  against  corruption.  The  same  result  is  obtained 
if  the  vessel  be  filled  with  ammoniacal  gas.  At  the  end  of  76  days  such  meat  has 
still  a  fresh  look,  and  may  be  safely  dried  in  the  atmosphere. 

Peculiar  Antiseptic  Processes. — Upon  the  preceding  principles  and  experiments 
depend  the  several  processes  employed  for  protecting  substances  from  putrescence  and 
corruption.  Here  we  must  distinguish  between  those  bodies  which  may  be  preserved 
by  any  media  suitable  to  the  purpose,  as  anatomical  preparations  or  objects  of  natural 
history,  and  those  bodies  which,  being  intended  for  food,  can  be  cured  only  by  whole- 
some and  agreeable  means. 

Preservation  of  specimens  of  animals,  ^c. — Many  methods  have  been  planned  to 
preserve  animals :  all  of  them  dependent  on  substances  mentioned  under  Dis- 
infectants. Charles  Watorton  used  corrosive  sublimate  dissolved  in  alcohol.  The 
skin  of  the  animal  being  separated,  is  dipped  into  the  solution  and  dried.  The  inside 
of  the  animal  is  always  removed,  the  bones  scraped  clean  and  dipped,  the  feathers  or 
hairs  touched  by  the  solution,  or  the  whole  immersed  in  it.  Sometimes  alcoliol  of 
60  to  70  per  cent,  is  used,  or  alcohol  of  30  per  cent,  with  creasote  dissolved  in  it. 
Sulphurous  acid  will  not  suit  when  there  are  colours,  but  sulphites  of  the  alkalis 
have  been  injected  into  the  veins  and  arteries  with  good  result;  as  also  sulphurous 
acid  and  creasote.  Peron  preserved  fishes  for  specimens  on  shipboard  by  floating 
them  in  an  alcoholic  liquor  by  corks,  thus  preventing  them  from  being  pressed.  He 
first  washed  them  in  sea-water,  vinegar,  and  camphor  spirits  :  he  corked  the  vessels 
with  tallowed  corks.  Dufresne  wrapped  each  in  a  cloth  with  tow  between  the  speci- 
mens, and  all  in  alcoholic  liquids.  Louis  Vernet  used  arsenic,  1  lb.  in  40  gallons  of 
water.  Sulphate  of  zinc  was  proposed  for  embalming  by  Comte  de  Fontainemoreau, 
sometimes  adding  alcohol.  Wood  is  preserved  by  Kyan's  process,  corrosive  sublimate 
being  used  ;  also  by  Bethel's  process,  the  use  of  heavy  oil  of  tar ;  and  manures  are 
preserved  Iby  carbolates  by  MacDougall.  Injection  of  the  arteries  and  veins  by 
chloride  of  zinc,  chloride  of  arsenic,  and  chloride  of  aluminium,  sulphate  of  zinc,  and 
sulphates,  corrosive  sublimate,  &e.,  have  all  been  tried,  and  are  more  or  less  satis- 
factory. Peppers  and  spices  of  all  kinds  have  been  used  in  stuffing  and  embalming, 
and  may  all  be  made  to  act  when  care  is  employed  and  abundance  used.  Girolamo 
Segato  dried  bodies  so  hard  that  he  made  a  table  of  214  pieces  of  human  fiesh  from 
different  parts  of  the  body.  He  is  said  also  to  have  made  members  preserve  their 
elasticity  for  an  indefinite  time.  Some  remarkable  specimens  of  this  kind  are  said  to 
exist,  and  have  received  the  honour  of  sanctity.  Waterton  made  skins  preserve  their 
flexibility  for  some  days  by  the  use  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  slow  drying.  Dr.  Ure 
says,  *  for  preserving  animal  bodies  in  an  embalmed  form,  mummy-like,  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  mercury  and  wood-vinegar  is  most  efficacious.  As  there  is  danger  in 
manipulating  with  that  mercurial  salt,  and  as  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of 
creasote,  wo  have  it  in  our  power  to  make  a  suitable  strong  solution  of  this  substance 
in  vinegar  or  spirit  of  wine,  I  am  led  to  suppose  that  it  will  become  the  basis  of  most 
antiseptic  preparations  for  the  future.' 

CxjEiNQ  OF  Provisions. 

Flesh,  ^c— The  ordinary  means  employed  for  preserving  butchers'  meat  are,  drying 
smoking,  salting,  and  pickling  or  souring. 

Drying.— The  best  mode  of  operating  is  as  follows  :— The  flesh  must  bo  cut  into 
slices  from  2  to  6  ounces  in  weight,  immersed  in  boiling  water  for  five  or  six  minutes 
and  then  laid  on  open  trellis-work  in  a  drying-stove,  at  a  temperature  kept  steadily  about 
122°  F.,  with  a  constant  stream  of  warm  dry  air.   Tliat  the  boiling  water,  may  not 
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dissipato  tlio  soluble  animal-mattors,  very  little  of  it  should  bo  used,  just  enough  for 
the  moat  to  bo  imraorsed  by  portions  in  succession,  -whoreby  it  will  speedily  becomo 
R  rich  soup,  fresh  water  being  added  only  as  evaporation  takes  place.  It  is  advan- 
tageous to  add  a  little  salt,  and  some  spices,  especially  coriander-seed,  to  the  water. 
After  the  parboiling  of  the  flesh  has  been  completed,  the  soup  sliould  be  evaporated 
to  a  gelatinous  consistence,  in  order  to  fit  it  for  forming  a  varnish  to  the  meat  after  it 
is  dried,  which  may  bo  completely  effected  within  two  days  in  the  oven.  By  this 
process  two-thirds  of  the  weight  is  lost.  The  perfectly  dry  flesh  must  be  pluugod, 
piece  by  piece,  in  the  fatty  gelatinous  matter  liquefied  by  a  gentle  heat;  then  placed 
once  more  in  the  stove,  to  dry  the  layer  of  varnish.  This  operation  may  be  repeated 
two  or  three  times,  in  order  to  render  the  coat  sufficiently  uniform  and  thick.  Butchers' 
meat  dried  in  this  way  keeps  for  a  year,  affords,  when  cooked,  a  dish  similar  to  that 
of  fresh  meat,  and  is  therefore  much  preferable  to  salted  provisions.  The  drying 
may  be  facilitated,  so  that  larger  lumps  of  flesh  may  be  used,  if  they  be  imbued  with 
some  common  salt  immediately  after  the  parboiling  process,  by  stratifying  them  with 
salt,  and  leaving  them  in  a  proper  pickling  tub  for  12  hours  before  they  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  stove.    The  first  method,  however,  affords  the  more  agreeable  article. 

Baron  Cha.  Wetterstedt  enclosed  meat  in  corn-  or  potato-flour,  then  dried  it  on  shelves 
at  120°  F.  Graefer,  in  1780,  parboiled  and  then  dried.  Some  have  proposed  to  hang 
the  substances  up  and  to  allow  no  air  to  approach  without  passing  it  first  through 
chloride  of  calcium  to  dry  it.   Milk  was  formerly  preserved  by  drying  to  a  powder. 

Smoking, — This  process  consists  in  exposing  meat  previously  salted,  or  merely 
rubbed  over  with  salt,  to  wood-smoke  in  an  apartment  so  distant  from  the  fire  as  not 
to  be  unduly  heated  by  it,  and  into  which  the  smoke  is  admitted  by  flues  at  the  bottom 
of  the  side  walls.  Here  the  meat  combines  with  the  empyreumatic  acid  of  the  smoke, 
and  gets  dried  at  the  same  time.  The  quality  of  the  wood  has  an  influence  upon  the 
smell  and  taste  of  the  smoke-dried  meat;  smoke  from  beech  wood  and  oak  being 
preferable  to  that  from  fir  and  larch.  Smoke  from  the  twigs  and_ berries  of  juniper, 
from  rosemary,  peppermint,  &e.,  imparts  somewhat  of  the  aromatic  flavour  of  these 
plants.  A  felow  smoking  with  a  slender  fire  is  preferable  to  a_  rapid  and  powerful 
one,  as  it  allows  the  empyreumatic  principles  time  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  sub- 
stiince,  without  drying  the  outside  too  much.  To  prevent  soot  from  attaching  itself 
to  the  provisions,  they  may  be  wrapped  in  cloth,  or  rubbed  over  with  bran,  which 
may  be  easily  removed  at  the  end  of  the  operation. 

The  process  of  smoking  depends  upon  the  action  of  the  wood-acid,  or  the 
creasote  volatilised  with  k,  which  operates  upon  the  flesh.  The  same  change  may  be 
produced  in  a  much  shorter  time  by  immersing  the  meat  for  a  few  hours  in  pyrolig- 
neous  acid,  then  hanging  it  out  in  a  dry  air,  which,  though  moderately  warm,  makes 
it  fit  for  keeping,  without  any  taint  of  putrescence.  After  a  few  days  exposure,  it 
loses  the  empyreumatic  smell,  and  then  resembles  thoroughly-smoked  provisions 
The  meat  dried  in  this  way  is  in  general  somewhat  harder  than  by  the  apphcation  of 
smoke  and  therefore  softens  less  when  cooked,  a  difference  to  be  ascribed  to  the  more 
sudden  and  concentrated  operation  of  the  wood  vinegar,  which  effects  in  a  few  hours 
what  would  require  smoking  for  several  weeks.  .  .      •,  ^ 

Saltinq  —The  meat  should  be  rubbed  well  with  common  salt,  containing  about  one- 
sixteenth  of  saltpetre,  and  one  thirty-secondth  of  sugar  till  every  crevice  has  been 
impregnated  with  it ;  then  sprinkled  over  with  salt,  laid  down  for  24  or  48  hours,  and, 
lastly,  subjected  to  pressure.  It  must  next  be  sprinkled  anew  with  salt,  packed  into 
propel  vessels,  and  covered  with  the  brine  obtained  m  the  act  of  pressing,  rendered 
stroneer  by  boiling  down.  For  household  purposes  it  is  sufficient  to  rub  the  meat 
weRth  good  salt,  to  put  it  into  vessels,  and  load  it  with  heavy  weights,  in  order  o 
Tqu  eTo  out  as  much  pickle  as  will  cover  its  surface  If  this  cannot  be  had  a  pickle 
must  bo  poured  on  it,  composed  of  4  pounds  of  salt,  1  pound  of  sugar,  and  2  ozs.  of 

Fit"  containing  2  cwts.  of  common       to  the  FO- 

duS  of  distillation  of  2  cwts.  of  wood,  adding  sugar,  treacle,  and  saltpetre.  Some 
people  drive  the  salt  in  by  force  of  pressure,  some  by  centrifugal  ^f'^^-  . , 

^  Milk  has  been  preserved  by  the  use  of  carbonate  of  soda,  preventing  acidity.  Alum 
v,no  TiPAn  Tiatented  for  shellfish  especially.    See  Mux,  Condensed. 
'^K  XsTon  in  its  the  veins  anS  arteJies  of  carcases  with  a  BolutiWon^-^^^^^^^ 
oz  of  common  salt  and  3i  of  nitre  in  2i  pints  of  water.   D.  E.  Long 
Strescen^and  flavouring  substances,  such  as  salt,  saltpetre,  spices,  ^  J" 

SSLjected  chlori/e  of  aluminium,  a..™ 

Brooman  communicated  a  proposal  to  use,  first  s^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

with  a  substance  keeping  out  the  air.  Chloride  1^^^^"'  ^  ^as  been  evolved 
chambers  holding  meat,  and  sulphur  has  been  burnt  and  nitrous  gas  nas  neen  evoivou 

in  sipailar  place?. 
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Preserving  with  vinegar,  sugar,  ^-c— Vinegar  dissolves  or  coagulates  the  albumen  of 
flesh,  and  thereby  countei-acts  its  putrescence.  The  meat  should  be  washed,  dried, 
and  then  laid  in  strong  vinegar.  Or  it  may  be  boiled  in  the  vinegar,  allowed  to  cool 
in  it,  and  then  set  aside  in  a  cold  cellar,  where  it  will  keep  sound  for  several  months. 

Fresh  meat  may  be  kept  for  some  months  in  water  deprived  of  its  air.  If  we 
strew  on  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  a  mixture  of  iron-filings  and  flowers  of  sulphur,  and 
pour  over  them  some  water  which  has  been  boiled,  so  as  to  expel  its  air,  meat  im- 
mersed in  it  will  keep  a  long  time,  if  the  water  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  oil,  from 
half  an  inch  to  an  inch  thick.  Meat  will  also  keep  fresh  for  a  considerable  period 
when  surrounded  with  oil,  or  fat  of  any  kind,  so  purified  as  not  to  turn  rancid  of  itself 
especially  if  the  meat  be  previously  boiled.    This  process  is  called  '  potting.' 

Eggs. — These  ought  to  be  taken  new  laid.  The  essential  point  towards  their 
presB'rvation  is  the  exclusion  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen,  as  their  shells  are  porous, 
and  permit  the  external  air  to  pass  inwards,  and  to  excite  putrefaction  in  the  albumen. 
There  is  also  some  oxygen  always  in  the  air-cell  of  the  eggs,  which  ought  to  be 
expelled  or  rendered  inoperative,  which  may  be  done  by  plunging  them  for  5  minutes 
in  water  heated  to  140°  F.  The  eggs  must  then  be  taken  out,  wiped  dry,  besmeared 
with  some  oil  (not  apt  to  turn  rancid)  or  other  unctuous  matter,  packed  into  a  vessel 
with  their  narrow  ends  uppermost,  and  covered  with  sawdust,  fine  sand,  or  powdered 
charcoal.  Eggs  coated  with  gum  arabic  and  packed  in  charcoal  will  keep  fresh  for 
a  year.  Lime-water,  or  rather  milk  of  lime,  is  an  excellent  vehicle  for  keeping  eggs 
in.  Some  persons  coagulate  the  albumen  partially,  and  also  expel  the  air  by  boiling 
the  eggs  for  two  minutes,  and  find  the  method  successful.  When  eggs  are  intended 
for  hatching,  they  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  cellar.  Eggs  exposed,  in  the  holes  of 
perforated  shelves,  to  a  constant  current  of  air  lose  about  5  of  a  grain  of  _  their  weight 
daily,  and  become  concentrated  in  the  albuminous  part,  so  as  to  be  little  liable  to 
putrefy.  Each  egg  requires  a  hole  in  the  shelf  for  itself.  For  long  sea  voyages,  the 
surest  means  of  preserving  eggs  is  to  dry  up  the  albumen  and  yolk  by  first  triturating 
them  into  a  homogeneous  paste,  then  evaporating  this  in  an  air-stove  or  a  water-bath 
heated  to  125°,  and  putting  up  the  dried  mass  in  vessels  which  maybe  made  air-tight. 
When  used,  it  should  be  dissolved  in  3  parts  of  cold  or  tepid  water. 

The  excellent  process  for  preserving  all  kinds  of  butchers'  meat,  fish,  and  poultry, 
first  contrived  by  M.  Appert  is  described  in  the  article  Meats,  Pbesebved,  That 
article  also  contains  a  description  of  the  methods  now  practised  for  the  preservation 
of  Australian  meat,  which  at  the  present  time  is  largely  imported  into  this  country. 

PUTTV  POWDER.  Binoxide  of  tin,  obtained  by  treating  metallic  tin  with 
nitric  acid,  when  the  metal  is  converted  into  hydrated  metastannic  acid,  and  this 
when  heated  becomes  anhydrous.  In  this  state  it  is  known  as  puHg  powder,  and  is 
employed  as  a  polishing  agent ;  it  is  also  used  to  impart  an  opaque  white  colour  to 
enamels  and  dial-plates. 

PTRARG-ITRXTE,  or  BarJc-red  Silver-ore.  An  antimonio-sulphide  of  silver,  form- 
ing a  valuable  ore  at  Andreasberg  in  the  Hartz,  in  Mexico,  and  in  Chile.   See  Selvee. 

PYRETBRVIMC.  A  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natiiral  order  Composite, 
It  contains  the  feverfew  and  the  pellitory  of  Spain. 

PYRZBZN'E,  C'lI'N  (C'H*W).  A  volatile  base  homologous  with  picoline, 
lutidine,  collidine,  and  parvoline.  It  was  discovered  by  Anderson  in  bone-oil.  It  is 
also  contained  in  Dorset  shale,  naphtha,  coal-naphtha,  and  in  crude  chinoline. 

PYRITES.  A  term  originally  applied  to  yellow  sulphide  of  iron,  because  it 
struck  fire  with  steel.  It  is  in  strictness  stiU  confined  to  this  mineral;  but  where 
sulphur  exists  in  combination  with  copper,  cobalt,  or  nickel,  these  minerals  also  are 
called  pyrites. 

1.  Iron  Pyrites,  Mundic;  SchiuefelJcies,  Eisenhies. — This  important  mineral  is  dimor- 
phous, crystallising  both  in  the  cubic  and  rhombic  systems,  the  latter  variety  being 
known  by  the  special  name  of  Marecisite,  or  white  iron  pyrites.  Its  composition  is  a 
bisulphide  of  iron,  FeS^,  containing  46-7  per  cent,  of  iron  and  53-3  per  cent,  of  sulphur ; 
but  on  the  large  scale  it  almost  invariably  contains  gold,  from  mere  traces  up  to  a 
workable  quantity  (several  ounces  per  ton),  and  by  intimate  association  with  copper 
pyrites,  copper ;  such  varieties  are  known  as  copper  mundic,  to  distinguish  them  from 
ordinary  pyrites,  or  sulphur  mundic,  whose  chief  value  is  as  a  source  of  sulphuric 
acid. 

Cubical  pyrites  occurs  in  variously-modified  crystals,  the  usual  forms  being  cubes 
or  pentagonal  dodecahedra,  or  combinations  of  both.  The  finest  specimens  are  ob- 
tained in  the  iron  mines  of  Elba  and  Traversella :  the  colour  is  of  a  brassy-yellow, 
with  a  nearly  black  streak,  and  the  hardness  (6  to  7)  about  that  of  soft  steel ;  sp.  gr. 
4'9  to  5"1.  When  heated  alone,  a  portion  of  the  sulphur  is  volatilised,  lea\nnga  mag- 
netic sulphide ;  but  with  the  access  of  air  the  sulphur  is  burnt  to  sulphtlrous  acid,  and 
may  bo  completely  expelled,  the  iron  passing  into  the  state  of  peroxide,  which,  if 
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sufficiently  free  from  other  substances  may  be  utilised  as  an  iron  ore.  This  is  a  recent 
application,  the  material  so  obtained  being  known  as  purple  ore,  or  blue  billy.  When 
exposed  to  moist  air,  pyrites  becomes  rapidly  changed  into  sulphate  of  protoxide  of 
iron,  which,  by  a  further  absorption  of  oxygen,  gives  rise  to  numerous  complicated 
minerals,  containing  peroxide  of  iron  and  sulphuric  acid,  known  as  basic  persulphates. 
Marcasite  is  much  more  susceptible  to  such  changes  than  the  cubical  form.  When  the 
oxidising  action  takes  place  very  slowly,  so  that  the  sulphates  may  be  removed  as  they 
are  produced,  pyrites  may  become  completely  changed  into  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron 
without  change  of  form.  This  is  commonly  observed  in  pseudomorphous  crystals  of 
pyrites,  the  resulting  minerals  containing  about  the  same  percentage  of  iron  as  the 
original :  the  change  takes  place  -without  any  great  alteration  of  volume. 

2.  Magnetic  Iron  Pi/rites,  Fyrrhotinc. — This  mineral  crystallises  in  the  hexagonal 
system,  and  occurs  chiefly  in  the  crystalline  rocks,  in  veins  with  various  ores.  Its 
colour  is  between  bronze-yellow  and  copper-red,  with  a  pinchbeck-brown  tarnish ; 
streak  greyish-black ;  it  is  more  or  less  magnetic.  When  heated  in  an  open  tube  it 
yields  sulphurous  acid  fumes,  but  no  sublimate  ;  before  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal  in 
the  reducing  flame  it  fuses  to  a  black  strongly-magnetic  globule ;  it  is  soluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  evolving  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  depositing  sulphur.  According 
to  G.  Eose,  this  mineral  always  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  sulphur  than  corresponds 
with  the  simple  sulphide  FeS ;  and  he  adopts  for  it  the  formula  6FeS  +  Fe-S' ;  corre- 
sponding with  60-44  iron  and  39-56  sulphur,  which  agrees  very  closely  with  the 
analyses  that  have  been  made  by  Stromeyer,  H.  Rose,  and  others. 

3.  Mispickel;  Arsenical  Iron;  Arse7ii/cMes.— This  mineral  crystallises  in  the 
rhombic  system,  and  is  also  found  massive,  granular,  or  columnar,  and  disseminated. 
It  is  brittle,  -with  an  uneven  fracture  ;  colour,  silver-white,  or  almost  steel-grey,  with 
a  greyish  or  yellowish  tarnish ;  specific  gravity  6  to  6-2.  When  heated  in  a  closed 
tube  it  yields  first  a  red,  then  a  brown  sublimate  of  sulphide  of  arsemc,  and  then 
metallic  arsenic.  Some  varieties  contain  silver  or  gold,  in  others  part  of  the  iron  is 
replaced  by  cobalt  or  nickel.  Viewing  it  as  a  double  sulphide  and  arsenide  of  iron, 
its  formula  would  be  FeS^  +  FeAs,  which  requires  iron,  33-5;  sidphur,  19-9;  arsenic, 
46-6  A  specimen  analysed  by  Plattner  gave  iron,  34-46;  sulphur,  20-07 ;  _  arsenic, 
45-46  Mispickel  is  common  in  the  mines  of  Freiberg  in  Saxony,  and  in  the  tin  mines 
of  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  in  Cornwall.  It  is  of  no  use  as  an  ore  of  iron,  but  it  is 
occasionally  worked  for  the  silver  it  contains,  and  as  an  ore  of  arsenic.  _  _ 

4  Lolinqite,  or  Leucopyrite;  GlanzarsenihMes ;  Arseneisen,  Mohsine;  contains  iron, 
sulphur,  and  arsenic.  It  occurs  at  Eeichenstein  in  Silesia,  in  serpentine,  and  is  prin- 
cipally of  interest  from  having  been  the  first  mineral  from  which  gold  was  extracted 
bv  Plattner's  process  of  acting  on  the  burnt  residues  after  the  renaoval  of  arsemc  with 
chlorine  gas.  (See  Chxorination.)  Dana  gives  the  following  analyses  of  Lolingite  :- 
Arsenic    Sulphur       Iron        Nickel  Cobalt 

Eeichenstein    65-99       1-94       28-06    HoffTnann 

Fo.sinn  70-09       1-33       27-39    Sclwerer 

SrWadming     60-41       6-20       13-49       13-37       5-10  Hoffmann 

The  name  leucopvHie  is  derived  from  \^vk6s,  leuJcos,  white,  and  pyrites  ;  it  was  given 
to  tS  spedes  fy  Shepard  in  1835,  antedating  Haidinger's  LohngUe  and  Chapman  s 

of  the  Cornish  mines.    Its  composition  is-sulphur,  30-0;  tin,  27  2,  copper,  -a  /  , 

"The  production  of  iron  pyrites  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1872  and  1873  is  shown 
at  top  of  next  page. 

Imports  of  Pyrites  of  Iron,  Copper,  or  Sulphur,  in  1874. 
500,831  tons;  value  1,259,985^. 

■  of  coppers,  aod  of  ™lph»™  acid.    Tho  pyntes  (  bMS»  ,)  °'  ™       ,  the 
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Production  of  Iron  Pi/riies  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1872  and  1873. 


1872 

1873 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

tons  cwts. 

qrs. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

tons  cwts. 

qrs. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

V-fUriiWUli            •          •          •  , 

2,176 

18 

0 

1,435 

3 

1 

1,806 

2 

0 

1,307 

3 

2 

Devonshire  .... 

2,758 

5 

2 

2,516 

11 

2 

2,732 

8 

0 

2,881 

14 

11 

Durham  and  Korthumberland 

3,250 

0 

0 

2,437 

0 

0 

2,450 

0 

0 

2,000 

0 

0 

Lancashire  .... 

3,000 

0 

0 

2,250 

0 

0 

2,275 

0 

0 

1,500 

0 

0 

Yorkshire 

0 

0 

2,652 

0 

0 

3,450 

0 

0 

2,500 

0 

0 

Staffordshire  .... 

4,000 

0 

0 

3,000 

0 

0 

3,750 

0 

0 

2,000 

0 

0 

Shropshire  .... 

19 

6 

0 

9 

18 

0 

64 

0 

0 

32 

0 

0 

Wales : 

387 

0 

0 

174 

9 

0 

469 

16 

1 

303 

16 

6 

Carnarvonshire      .      .  . 

1,255 

5 

0 

564 

18 

0 

1,684 

0 

0 

757 

16 

0 

Carmarthenshire  . 

1,614 

0 

0 

726 

0 

0 

Meriongthshii'e 

954 

0 

6 

430 

0 

0 

179 

"  0 

0 

109  ' 

'  0 

0 

42,950 

10 

0 

23,265 

2 

6 

40,063 

17 

0 

22,034 

O 

0 

Total  . 

65,916 

3 

2 

39,470 

10 

9 

58,924 

3 

0 

35,484 

3 

0 

sulphur,  and  the  nature  of  the  earth ;  the  calcareous  pyrites  are  those  in  which  it  is 
most  easily  formed,  and  they  effloresce  the  soonest.  Good  pyrites,  properly  treated, 
yield  about  two-thirds  of  their  weight  of  vitriol.'    See  SuiPHtrRic  Acid. 

In  the  chemical  -works  of  Yorkshire  the  '  coal  brasses '  are  exposed  in  thin  beds, 
which  are  often  turned  over  to  the  action  of  the  air.  The  sidphur  is  converted  by 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  into  sulphuric  acid,  which  combines  with  the  iron,  forming 
sulphate  of  protoxide  of  iron  or  copperas,  which  is  dissolved  out  and  crystallised. 
The  same  result  may  be  obtained  more  quickly  by  roasting  the  sulphur  ores. 

Roasting  of  Pyrites. — Figs.  1694,  1695  represent  a  furnace  which  has  been  long 
employed  at  Fahlun  in  Sweden,  and  several  other  parts  of  that  kingdom,  for  roasting 
iron  pyrites  in  order  to  obtain  sulphur.    This  apparatus  was  constructed  by  the  cele- 
brated Gahn.    Fig.  1694  is  a  vertical  section,  in  the  line  kdno  of  fig.  1695,  which  is 
a  plan  of  the  furnace  ;  the  top  being  supposed  to  be  taken  oflF.    In  both  figures  the 
conduit  may  be  imagined  to  be  broken  off  at  c;  its  entire  length  in  a  straight  line  is 
43  feet  beyond  the  dotted  line  e  n,  before  the  bend,  which  is  an  extension  of  this 
conduit.    Upon  the  slope  ab  oi  &  hillock  abc,  lumps,  r,  of  iron  pyrites  are  piled  upon 
the  pieces  of  wood  i,  for  roasting.    A  conduit,  dfe,  forms  the  continuation  of  the 
space  denoted  by  r,  which  is  covered  by  stone  slabs  so  far  as  /,  and  from  this  point 
to  the  chamber,  h,  it  is  constructed  in  boards.    At  the  beginning  of  this  conduit  there 
is  a  recipient,  g.  _  The  chamber  h  is  divided  into  five  chambers  by  horizontal  parti- 
tions, which  permit  the  circulation  of  the  vapours  from  one  compartment  to  another. 
The  ores  r,  being  distributed  upon  the  billets  of  wood  ii,  whenever  these  are  fairly 
kindled,   they  are  covered  with 
small  ore,  and  then  with  rammed  i694 
earth,  / 1.    Towards  the  point  m, 
for  the  space  of  a  foot  square,  the 
ores  are  covered  with  moveable 
stone  slabs,  by  means  of  which 
the  fire  may  be  regulated,  by  the 
displacement  of  one  or  more,  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary.  The 
liquid  sulphur  runs  into  the  re-  ' 
cipient  g,  whence  it  is  laded  out 
from  time  to  time.   The  sublimed 
sulphur  passes  into  the  conduit 
fe,  and  the  chamber  h,  from  which  it  is  taken  owt,  and  washed  with  water,  to  free 
it  from  sulphuric  acid,  with  which  it  is  somewhat  impregnated;  it  is  afterwards 
distilled  in  cast-iron  retorts.    The  residuum  of  the  pyrites  is  turned  to  account  in 
Sweden  for  the  preparation  of  a  common  red  colour,  much  used  as  a  pigment  for 
wooden  buildings. 

Enormous  quantities  of  iron  pyrites  exist  in  Spain,  and  are  now  being  brought  to 
this  country.  The  sulphur  ores  contain  a  small  quantity  of  copper,  which  inraeases 
their  value. 

In  the  year  1838  the  King  of  Naples  granted  a  monopoly  pf  Sicilian  sulphur  to 
Messrs.  Faix  &  Co.  of  Marseilles ;  this  had  the  effect  of  greatly  increasing  the  price  of 
that  substance,  and  the  immediate  result  was  the  employment  of  iron  pwites  as  a 
source  of  sulphur  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid.    The  cousumption  of  this 
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mineral  materially  increased  from  that  date,  and  for  many  years  the  supply  was  prin- 
cipally derived  from  the  mines  of  Cornwall  and  from  those  of  Wicklow  in  Ireland. 

About  the  year  1853  pyrites  containing  a  small  percentage  of  copper  began  to  be 
imported  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  considerable  quantities  of  ordinary  pyrites  are 
derived  from  Norway.  The  increased  importance,  however,  of  this  branch  of  industry 
will  be  appreciated  when  it  is  stated  that  the  annual  importation  into  the  United 
Kingdom  of  pyrites  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  is  about  450,000  tons,  of 
which  at  least  321,500  tons  contain  a  suflicient  amount  of  copper  to  render  its  treat- 
ment, for  that  metal,  commercially  advantageous. 

The  principal  mines  from  which  the  chemical  trade  is  now  supplied  with  cupreous 
pyrites  are  those  of  Mr.  James  Mason  at  San  Domingos  in  Portugal,  and  those  of  the 
Tharsis  Sulphur  and  Copper  Company  in  the  south  of  Spain.  The  ores  from  these 
localities  do  not  differ  very  materially  from  each  other;  and  the  following  analysis, 
made  by  Mr.  Claudet,  of  a  specimen  from  Mr.  Mason's  mines,  may  be  taken  as  repre- 
senting an  average  sample ; 


Sulphur 
Arsenic  . 
Iron 

Copper  . 
Zinc 
Lead 
Lime 

Insoluble  rock 
Moisture 
Oxygen  and  loss 


Analysis  of  Mason' 


Total 


Pyr 


tes. 


48-90 
•47 

43-55 
3-10 
•35 
•93 
•20 
•73 
•70 
1-07 

100-00 


In  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  this  pyi-ites  is  burnt  in  kilns  supplied  with  a 
limited  amount  of  air;  the  products  of  combustion  being  thence  conducted  into  leaden 
chambers,  as  in  the  case  of  vitriol  manufactured  from  ordinary  ^^^^^^^one  The  re  idue 
or  -  burnt  ore'  was  formerly,  to  a  great  extent,  smelted  for  copper,  and  from  the  large 
amount  of  oxide  of  iron  present  acted  as  a  valuable  flux  for  more  siliceous  ores 

Burnt  ore,  resulting  from  the  treatment  of  San  Domingos  pyrites,  may  be  taken  as 
having  the  following  average  composition  :— 

Analysis  of  Burnt  Ore  from  the  San  Domingos  Mines. 


Sulphur 
Arsenic 
Iron 
Copper 
Zinc 
Cobalt 
Lead 
Lime 
Insoluble  matter 
Moisture 
Oxygen  and  loss 


Total 


3-  66 
■25 

58-25  =  83  00  Fe^O' 

4-  14 
-37 

traces 
1-24 

•25 
1-06 
3-85 
20-93 


100-00 


Slein^wlLTsS 

The  cinder  or  burnt  ore,  which  remains  in  the  pyrites-kilns  of  the  s^^^Pn^J'^^^  " 
makers  although  8^^  still  smelted  as  a  flux  for  other  ores,  is  now  generally 

SSted  by  a  process  of  wet  extraction,  conducted  in  the  follo..ang  way :- 
'"The  ore  f^om  which  the  principal  portion  ^'/^^^^^^^ 
but  which  still  retains  from  3  to  5  per         of  that  boc^,  and  a  nea^^^^^ 

ratory  furnace  at  a  low-red  heat.    By  this  ^^l?'"'^tio° 
resulting  sulphuric  acid,  combining  with  the  sodium  of  the  co« 
sulphate^  the  copper,  on  the  other  ^and,  becomes  converted  m^^^^  7 
of  liberated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  highly  soluble  f^^^  o™^^ 

This  roasting  with  salt  is  sometimes  X'^"^  ^V^S  ^^^^^^^  in  CornwaU ;  in 
somewhat  similar  to  tlioso  employed  for  the  calcination  oi 
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■  other  cases  nmffle-furnaces  are  employed,  whilst  in  many  establishments  open  reverbe- 
ratory  furnaces,  heated  by  gas,  are  made  use  of;  the  flame  being  first  taken  beneam 
the  tile-bottom  forming  the  hearth,  and  afterwards  through  the  body  ot  the  turnace. 
Whatever  may  be  the  form  of  furnace  adopted,  the  flues  in  connection  therewith  are  in 
communication  with  a  condensing  tower,  packed  with  crenulated  bnckwrlc,  through 
which  a  spray  of  water  is  constantly  descending,  which  thus  acquires  a  sufficient  degree 
of  acidity-to  render  it  of  value  during  the  succeeding  operation  of  washing. 

The  acid  waters  from  the  condenser  are  also  found  to  contain  traces  of  copper,  ^'^h 
is  thus  retained,  and  a  certain  amount  of  loss  of  that  metal  thereby  prevented.  When 
open  furnaces  are  made  use  of,  the  amount  of  copper  recovered  is  exceedingly  small, 
and  of  little  or  no  commercial  value  ;  it  is  however  stated  that  when  muffle-furnaces 
are  employed,  the  quantity  of  that  metal  caught  in  the  condensers  is  much  more  con- 
siderable. It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  close  furnaces  consume  a  much 
larger  amount  of  fuel  than  open  ones,  and  that  the  time  required  for  the  operation  is 
when  they  are  employed  much  longer.  It  is  therefore  believed  that  any  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  the  recovery  of  a  somewhat  larger  amount  of  volatilised  copper  is,  in 
the  case  of  the  mufifle-furnace,  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  loss  of  time  expe- 
rienced and  the  increased  expenditure  of  fuel. 

In  the  close  furnace  the  calcination  of  each  charge  of  the  mixture  of  ground  burnt 
ore  and  common  salt  occupies  twelve  hours.  In  the  open  furnace  heated  by  gas  a 
charge  of  three  tons  is  drawn  every  six  hours.  On  being  withdrawn  from  the  furnace 
the  calcined  ore,  whilst  still  warm,  is  taken  in  iron  waggons  to  lixiviating  vats. 

These  vary  considerably  in  their  dimensions,  but  a  very  convenient  size  is  11  feet 
square  and  3  feet  6  inches  deep.  Each  tank  is  provided  with  a  false  bottom  of  per- 
forated tiles,  supported  on  bricks  placed  on-edge,  these  are  covered,  to  a  depth  of  five 
inches,  with  sifted  cinders,  which  form  a  filter,  and  on"  this  is  placed  the  ore  to  be 
lixiviated.  The  charge  of  a  tank  of  the  dimensions  above  given  is  about  15  tons. 
Each  charge  of  the  lixiviating  vats  generally  receives  some  eight  or  ten  successive 
washings,  either  with  hot  water,  with  weak  copper-liquors,  or  with  water  acidulated 
by  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  necessary  amount  of  the  latter  is  usually  obtained  from  the 
condensing  towers  attached  to  the  establishment,  but  in  the  case  of  very  refractory  ores 
this  is  not  always  found  to  be  sufficient. 

The  washing-tanks  require  to  be  placed  at  a  sufficient  height,  above  the  floor  to  allow 
of  the  copper-liquors  being  tapped  directly  into  wooden  spouts,  by  which  they  are 
conveyed  into  a  series  of  tanks  of  similar  dimensions,  where  the  copper  is  precipitated 
in  the  metallic  state,  by  means  of  scrap-iron.  This  operation  is  facilitated  by  heating 
the  solutions  by  a  jet  of  steam  conveyed  into  them  through  a  leaden  pipe. 

In  order  to  separate  the  cement-copper  produced  from  the  fragments  of  undissolved 
iron  with  which  it  is  mixed,  it  is  placed  on  a  platform  composed  of  plates  of  perforated 
cast  iron,  which  forms  the  head  of  a  box  or  tank  filled  with  hot  water  to  a  depth  of 
about  four  inches  over  the  surface  of  tlie  plates.  It  is  here  stirred  briskly  with  an 
iron  rake,  by  which  the  copper  is  made  to  pass  through  the  holes  in  the  '  grid,'  whilst 
the  fragments  of  iron,  remaining  on  its  surface,  are  raked  off  into  shallow  baskets,  in 
which  they  are  again  taken  to  the  precipitating  A-ats. 

The  precipitated  copper,  which  thus  collects  in  the  washiug-box,  is  subsequently 
allowed  to  drain,  and,  after  being  dried  in  a  properly-constructed  stove,  is  either  sold 
to  the  smelters,  or  is  fused  and  refined  in  the  esta,bli8hment  in  which  it  is  produced. 
The  precipitate  thus  obtained  from  Spanish  and  Portuguese  pyrites  usually  contains 
from  75  to  80  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  a  little  over  20  oz.  of  silver  per  ton. 

The  spent  ore,  remaining  in  tlie  lixiviating  tanks,  is  washed  until  it  retains  only 
0-20  per  cent,  of  copper,  when  it  is  removed  for  the  reception  of  a  fresh  charge  of 
calcined  ore.  This  substance,  which  is  known  as  'purple  ore,'  or  '  blue  billy,'  meets  with 
a  ready  sale  to  the  various  iron  works,  where  it  is  chiefly  employed  for  the  fettling  of 
puddling  furnaces,  although  it  is  also  extensively  employed  in  the  blast-furnace.  It 
has  the  following  average  composition  : — 


Analysis  of  Purple  Ore  from  Portuguese  Pyrites. 
Perric  oxide 
Lead,  as  sulphate 
Copper  .... 
Sulphur  .... 
Lime  .       .     '  . 
Cobalt,  Arsenic,  and  Chlorine 
Phosphorus 

Soda  

Insoluble  residue 


96-00 
0-75 
0-20 
0-36 
0-40 
trace 
trace 
0-10 
2-11 


Total 


99-92 
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Although  it  has  been  long  known  to  those  engaged  in  copper  extraction  that  Spanish 
pyrites  cont<iins  a  notable  quantity  of  silver,  together  with  distinct  traces  of  gold,  no 
successful  attempt  to  render  it  available  had  been  made  up  to  the  year  1870,  when 
Mr.  F.  Claudet  patented  a  process  for  the  separation  of  tliis  metal  from  ordinary  copper- 
liquors  by  the  addition  of  a  soluble  iodide. 

The  amount  of  silver  contained  in  burnt  ore  seldom  exceeds  18  dwts.  per  ton,  but  as 
the  whole  of  this  is  never  obtained  in  solution,  it  follows,  that  in  order  to  obtain  satis' 
factory  commercial  results,  the  process  adopted  should  be  both  economical  and  expe- 
ditious. 

The  tanks  in  -which  burnt  ore,  roasted  -with  common  salt,  is  lixiviated,  usually 
receive  from  eight  to  ten  successive  washings,  and  the  liquors  from  the  first  three  of 
these  contain  nearly  95  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  dissolved ;  the  first  three 
washings  are  therefore  alone  treated  for  the  precious  metals.  For  the  purpose  of 
removing  the  sohible  salts  from  the  roasted  ore,  hot  water  is  first  employed ,  and,  as  a 
large  proportion  of  the  sodium  chloride  used  remains  undecomposed,  it  acts  as  a  solvent 
for  the  silver  chloride  produced  during  the  operation  of  furnacing.  The  analysis  of  a 
first  washing  from  a  lixiviating  tank  gave  Mr.  Claudet  the  following  results : — 

Analysis  of  Strong  Liquors, 
Sp.  Gr.=l-240  Contents  per  gallon 

Sodium  sulphate   10-092 

„     chloride   4-474 

Chlorine,  combined  -with  metals       ....  4-G30 

Copper   3-700 

Zinc        .   480 

Lead       .   40_ 

Iron   32 

Calcium   52 

Silver   3-06 

Arsenic,  antimony,  bismuth,  &c.,  not  estimated  .       .  trace 
Proportion  of  copper  to  silver,  10,000  :  8'2. 

The  several  operations  for  the  recovery  of  the  silver  are  conducted  in  the  following 
manner,  and,  as  the  first  three  washings  contain  nearly  the  -whole  of  that  metal,  these 
are  alone  operated  on: — 

These  liquors  are  first  run  into  suitable  wooden  cisterns,  each  of  a  capacity  of  about 
2,700  gallons,  where  they  are  allowed  to  settle. 

The  yield  of  silver  per  gallon  of  the  solution  is  now  ascertained  by  taking  a  measured 
quantity,  to  -which  are  added  hydrochloric  acid,  potassium  iodide,  and  a  solution^  of 
acetate  of  lead.  The  precipitate  thus  formed  is  thrown  upon  a  filter,  and,  after  being 
cb-ied,  is  fused  with  a  suitable  flux.  Argentiferous  lead  is  thus  obtained  in  the  form 
of  a  button  of  convenient  size,  which  is  passed  to  the  cupel,  and  from  the  weight  of  the 
resulting  silver  the  amount  of  that  metal,  in  a  gallon  of  the  copper-liquors,  is  readily 

calculated.  .    ,  .         ^^  Pi.iT 

After  thus  determining  the  amount  of  silver  contained  m  a  gallon  of  the  liquor  to 
be  operated  on,  it  is  drawn  off  into  another  vat,  of  slightly  larger  capacity  than  the 
settler,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  exact  amount  of  some  soluble  iodide  necessary  to 
precipitate  the  silver  present  (a  solution  of  kelp  being  employed  by  preference)  is  run 
into  it  from  a  graduated  tank,  together  with  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  about  one- 
tenth  the  volume  of  the  copper-liquor.  During  the  filhng  of  the  second  tank  its 
contents  are  constantly  stirred,  and,  when  filled,  they  are  allowed  to  settle  during 
48  hours.  The  liquors  are  then  run  off,  and  the  tank  is  again  filled ;  the  pre- 
cipitate which  is  deposited  in  the  bottom  of  these  tanks  is,  about  once  a  fortnight, 
washed  into  a  vessel  prepared  for  its  reception.  ^  ■,    ,    i  ,  .  i„„j 

This  precipitate  is  chiefly  composed  of  a  mixture  of  l^^d  sulphate,  lead  cli  oride 
silver  iodide  and  subsalts  of  copper,  from  which  the  latter  are  removed  by  washing 
S  wa?  facidulated  by  hydroSloric  acid.    Thus  freed  ^^^l-^oPP-'  J^^^^X^^^ 
is  decomposed  by  metallic  zinc,  which  reduces  the  silver  iodide  compM^^^^^^^^^ 
the  lead  chloride.    The  results  of  this  decomposition  are :  Ist.  A  Pf5'P'^;,!,'/'^f^^ 
fiver,  containing  a  valuable  amount  of  gold. .  2nd  Zinc  ^^^^de  which  a^^^^^^^ 
Rl-andardised  is  emploved  in  subsequent  operations  for  the  precipitation  ot/y^^'^- 

TLtrTentif^^^^^^^  fi-lly  obLned,  after  the  decomposition  o  t^^^ 

by  metallic  zinc,  contains  nearly  60  per  cent,  of  ^-^f  ^^^o^oJ^^J^Sn 
little  zinc;  the  amount  of  silver  present  varies  f^""^  ^'''OP.'^  ^-"^^^^^^^^ 
yield  of  gdd  remains  nearly  constant  at  20  oz.  per  on.    This  P™'^^^^;^,;;"?^!^^^  ,t 
the  Copper  Extraction  Works  of  Messrs.  Muspratt  Brothers  ^id^]^^^ 
those  of  Messrs.  Morris  &  Co.,  Stockwith-on-Trcnt ;  and  at  Uiose  ot  t^^^^^ 
Co.,  Widnes.    At  the  latter  establishment  the  results  of  two  years  regular  wording 
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showed  that  0-65  oz.  of  silver  and  3  grs.  of  gold  had  be^^n  extracted  from  each  tou  of 
ore  -worked  ;  leaving  a  profit  of  nearly  3s.  per  ion  on  the  operation,  after  paying  all 
expenses,  including  loss  of  iodide,  &c. — J.  A.  P. 

PVRXTXS^  COBAIiT.    See  Cobalt. 

PYRITES,  COPPER.    See  Cofpeb. 

PYRITES,  MAGITETIC.    See  Fybites. 

PYROACETIC  SPIRIT.    See  Acetic  Acid. 

PYROGAIiliXC  ACID.  If  gallic  acid  is  carefully  heated  to  about  400°,  it  is 
totally  decomposed  into  carbonic  acid  and  pyrogallic  acid,  which  sublimes  in  brilh'ant 
white  plates  ;  it  is  easily  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  water ;  it  reacts  feebly  acid,  it 
fuses  at  240°,  and  sublimes  at  400°.  If  a  solution  containing  peroxide  of  iron  be 
added  to  a  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  a  black  colour  is  struck,  but  the  iron  is  rapidly 
reduced  to  a  state  of  protoxide,  and  the  liquor  assumes  a  rich  red  tint. — Kane. 

Dr.  Stenhouse  has  fully  investigated  the  formation  of  gallic  and  of  pyrogallic  acid ; 
to  his  papers  on  this  subject  those  interested  are  referred.  Pyrogallic  acid  has  of  late 
years  been  largely  employed  in  Photogeaphy,  which  see.  It  has  also  been  used  to 
dye  the  hair  a  light  brown.    See  Gall  Nxits. 

PYROIiIGXU-EOVS  ACID.    See  Acetic  Acid. 

The  apparatus  represented  in  figs.  1696  and  1697  is  a  convenient  modification  of 
that  exhibited  under  acetic  acid,  for  producing  pyroligneous  acid.    Fi^.  1696  shows 


the  furnace  in  a  horizontal  section  drawn  through  the  middle  of  the  flue  which  leads 
to  the  chimney.  Fig.  1697  is  a  vertical  section  taken  in  the  dotted  line  x,  x,  of  fig. 
1696._  The  chest  a  is  constructed  with  cast-iron  plates  bolted  together,  and  has  a 
capacity  of  100  cubic  feet.  The  wood  is  introduced  into  it  through  the  opening  h,  in 
the  cover,  for  which  purpose  it  is  cleft  into  billets  of  moderate  length.  The  chest  is 
heated  from  the  subjacent  grate  c,  upon  which  the  fuel  is  laid,  through  the  fire-door,  d. 
The  flame  ascends  spirally  through  the  flues  e  e,  round  the  chest,  which  terminate  in 
the  chimney,  /.  An  iron  pipe,  g,  conveys  the  vapours  and  gaseous  products  from  the 
iron  chest  to  the  condenser.  This  consists  of  a  series  of  pipes  laid  zigzag  over  each 
other,  which  rests  upon  a  framework  of  wood.  The  condensing  tubes  are  enclosed  in 
larger  pipes,  ii;  a  stream  of  cold  water  being  caused  to  circulate  in  the  interstitial 
spaces  between  them.  The  water  passes  down  from  a  trough  k,  through  a  conducting 
tube  I,  enters  the  lowest  cylindrical  case  at  m,  flows  thence  along  the  series  of  jackets 
i,  i,  i,  being  transmitted  from  the  one  row  to  the  next  above  it,  by  the  junction-tubes 
0,  0,  0,  till  at  p  it  runs  off  in  a  boiling-hot  state.  Tlie  vapours  proceeding  downwards 
in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  cooling  stream  of  water,  get  condensed  into  the  liquid 
state,  and  pass  off"  at  q,  through  a  discharge-pipe,  into  the  first  close  receiver  r  while 
the  combustible  gases  flow  off  through  the  tube  s,  which  is  provided  with  a  stopcock 
to  regulate  the  magnitude  of  their  flame  under  the  chest.    As  soon  as  the  distillation 
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is  fully  set  agoiug,  the  stopcock  upon  tho  gns-pipe  is  opened ;  and  after  it  is  finished, 
it  must  bo  shut.  The  lire  should  be  supplied  with  fuel  at  first,  but  after  some  time 
the  gas  gouorated  keeps  up  tlio  distilling  heat.  Tho  charcoal  is  allowed  to  cool  during 
5  or  6  hours,  aud  is  tiion  taken  out  through  an  aperture  in  the  back  of  the  chest, 
which  corresponds  to  the  opening  u,  fig.  1696,  in  tho  brickwork  of  the  furnace. 
About  60  per  cent,  of  charcoal  may  bo  obtained  from  1,000  feet  of  fir-wood,  with  a 
consumption  of  as  much  brush-wood  for  fuel. 

A  now  mode  of  distilling  wood  and  producing  this  acid  has  been  introduced  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Bowers,  of  Manchester.  In  tho  rectangular  retort  which  is  used  there  are 
two  revolving  drums,  ono  at  each  end.  On  these  drums  are  endless  chains  ;  on  these 
chains  there  is  formed  a  flat  surface  by  means  of  bars  laid  across.  A  liopper  supplies 
this  surface  with  the  sawdust  or  other  material  to  be  heated.  The  surface  is  some- 
what inclined.  A  very  small  engine  is  used  to  set  the  endless  chain  in  motion.  The 
sawdust  is  carried  from  the  upper  end  of  the  retort  to  the  lower,  during  which  time 
it  is  exposed  to  heat  and  becomes  distilled.  At  its  lower  end,  as  it  is  turning  over  the 
drum,  it  falls  in  a  carbonised  st<ite  into  water.  The  vapours  are  carried  away  by 
pipes,  as  in  the  usual  method,  and  the  water-joint  at  the  lower  part  of  the  retort 
prevents  any  escape  in  that  direction,  whilst  the  thickness  of  the  mass  of  sawdust 
passing  into  the  retort  readily  prevents  any  from  passing  out  there.  It  is  said  that 
one  retort  can  do  the  work  of  five  of  those  made  on  Halliday's  plan  with  the  screw. 
Two  of  them  produce  with  slow  motion  2,500  gallons  of  acid  in  six  days.  The 
motion  may  be  increased  at  will,  and  heat  regulated  accordingly.  There  are  scrapers 
to  prevent  charcoal  clogging  the  bars  forming  the  inclined  plane,  and  the  apparatus 
does  not  require  to  be  stopped  for  any  purpose  of  cleansing.  It  feeds  and  discharges 
continuously,  from  month  to  month. 

Sawdust,  wood-turnings,  small  chips,  spent  dye-wood,  and  tanners  bark,  peat,  and 
duch  like  ligneous  and  carbonaceous  substances,  are  distilled,  and  the  carbon  discharged 

as  shown.  ,  . ,  . 

It  is  believed  also  that  the  distillation  is  effected  more  rapidly,  and  the  gases  more 
directly  removed  by  this  method,  than  by  any  other. 

Fig.  1698  is  a  longitudinal  sectiou  taken  through  the  middle  of  the  retort  or 
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rectangular  vessel  a,a,a;h,b  are  the  revohnng  drums  on  which  the  endless  chain 
revS;  A/are  ci^osUars  or  scrapers  ;  g,  g,  are  tubes  to  convey       gas«s  one  f  om 
Selowe;-and  one  from  the  higher  point  of  the  moving  P^^^  l/;;^;/^^^^^^ 
with  sawdust  and  other  material  to  be  distilled;  the  supply  is  ^^g'^2?;^f  7,^^^^ 
Tma  1  cog-wheels  z,  i  -J,  the  fire-place  ;        the  flues ;  m  is    "'^^f  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
of  the  water  and  the  carbon  falling  into  it,  the  lower  part  of  the  retort  dippi^g 
into  it.    See  Acetic  Acid  ;  Creosote. 

PYROXiITUS.    See  Explosive  Agents.  „  ,r 

-PirKOl.irsXTE.    Native  peroxide  of  manganese.    See  Manganese. 
5?5SSeTER     An  instrument  employed  to  measure  temperatures  which  are  too 
high™'^o^e™;d  ty  ^ny  thermometer,  ^ome  PFonieters  have  been  c^^^^^^ 
of  bars  of  metal ;  the  rates  of  expansion  of  which  are  known  a^d  by  ^  ^ 
any  high  degree  of  heat  could  be,  with  some  precision  dotem.ned    .1^  .  P^^_^^^^^_ 
of  Wedgwood  was  formerly  much  employed   but  it  \«  ^J^^^j.:.,.  ^  gmall  cvlinder 
It  consists  of  two  slightly  convergent  pieces  of  copper,  between  whicli  a  small  cjunaer 
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of  clay  is  set;  the  latter  contracts  by  the  heat,  and  the  convergence  is  therefore  in- 
creased. Its  amount  being  measured,  the  heat  to  which  the  cylinder  has  been  exposed 
can  be  calculated. 

A  good  pyrometer  is  an  instrument  much  wanted.  Messrs.  Siemens  Brothers  have 
devised  a  pyrometer  which  essentially  consists  of  a  length  of  fine  platinum  wire^ 
doubled  back  upon  itself,  and  coiled  upon  a  cylinder  of  refractory  clay.  The  ends  of 
the  coil  are  fastened  to  stout  platinum  wires  of  siich  a  length  that  their  farther  extre- 
mities never  reach  a  very  high  temperature,  and  these  in  their  turn  are  connected 
by  copper  wires  with  binding-screws  on  the  outside  case  of  the  pyrometer.  The 
copper  wires  are  inclosed  in  a  stout  tube  of  wrought  iron,  about  3"5  centimeters  in 
diameters  and  120  centimeters  long,  which  projects  from  the  furnace  or  other  space 
whose  temperature  is  required,  and  forms  a  handle  and  support  for  the  whole  instru- 
ment. The  part  to  be  inserted  in  the  furnace,  namely,  the  coil  of  platinum  wire,  is 
protected  by  a  case  or  sheath,  which  is  fastened  by  screws  to  one  end  of  the  iron  tube. 

The  indications  depend  on  the  changes  which  the  electrical  resistance  of  the  platinum 
coil  undergoes  when  its  temperature  is  altered.    Fig.  1699  will  fully  explain  the 
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whole  arrangement.  In  order  to  avoid  the  errors  which  might  otherwise  arise  from 
the  heating  of  the  leading  wires  connecting  the  pyrometer  with  the  measuring  appa- 
ratus, the  undivided  current  of  the  testing  battery  is  conveyed  by  a  wire,  which  passes 
down  the  stem  of  the  instrument,  and  is  denoted  by  c  in  the  figure,  to  the  beginning 
of  the  pyrometer-coil,  where  it  divides  into  two  parts ;  one  of  which,  after  traversing 
the  coil,  is  conveyed  up  the  stem  and  back  to  the  battery  by  the  wire  marked  x,  while 
the  other  part  is  conveyed  by  a  precisely  similar  wire,  x',  to  the  standard  against 
which  the  coil  is  to  be  measured.  Thus,  in  the  comparison,  the  resistance-wire  x  acts 
as  an  addition  to  that  of  the  pyrometer-coil,  and  that  of  the  wire  x'  as  an  equal  addi- 
tion to  the  resistance  of  the  standard.  In  the  figure,  g  represents  the  resistance  coils ; 
K  the  platmum-silver  resistance  coils ;  b  the  testing  battery ;  g  the  galvanometer  :  and 
k  the  key. 

A  committee  of  the  British  Association  was  appointed  to  report  on  the  action  of  this 
electrical  pyrometer.  Some  of  their  results  will  be  found  in  the  '  Keports  of  the  British 
Association  for  1872  and  1873.' 

An  Acoustical  Pyrometer.— At  the  American  National  Academy  of  Science,  at  Cam- 
bridge, U.S.A.,  an  interesting  paper  has  been  read  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Mayer,  of  Hoboken, 
on  an  acoustical  pyrometer.  He  commenced  by  giving  a  description  of  his  method  of 
measuring  the  surfaces  of  sound-waves.  An  open  organ-pipe,  provided  witha  Konig's 
nodal  capsule,  is  connected  with  a  small  gas-jet  placed  in  front  of  a  revolving  cubical 
mirror.  Alongside  of  this  jet  is  placed  another  of  Konig's  capsules,  also  furnished 
with  a  gas-jet,  and  attached  to  a  heavy  rubber  tubing,  some  meters  in  length  •  to  tho 
other  end  of  this  tube  one  of  Helmholtz's  resonators  is  attached  by  means  of  its  beak 
Ihe  resonator  and  organ-pipe  must  both  Be  of  the  same  note.  On  sounding  the  orean- 
pipe  the  gas-jet  attached  to  its  capsule  is  alternately  increased  and  diminished  and 
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this  flame,  when  viewed  in  the  revolving  mirror,  appears  to  consist  of  a  series  of  ser- 
rations ;  while,  if  viewed  when  the  pipe  is  not  sounding,  it  appears  as  a  continuous 
band.    If  now  the  resonator  be  brought  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  the  flame 
attached  to  it  is  also  agitated,  and  it  is  very  easy  to  make  the  serrations  of  one  flame 
correspond  with  those  of  the  other  by  slight  changes  in  the  adjustment.    If  the  reso- 
nator be  removed  gradually  from  before  the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
serrations  no  longer  coincide,  but,  at  a  certain  point,  the  elevations  of  one  flame  coin- 
cide with  the  depressions  of  the  other.    On  removing  the  resonator  still  farther,  the 
crests  again  combine,  and  on  removing  it  still  farther  they  again  separate.  On 
measurement  it  is  found  that  when  the  flames  are  in  opposition,  the  distance  of  the 
resonator  from  its  first  position  near  the  organ-pipe  is  just  half  a  wave-length ;  and 
when  they  again  coincide,  the  distance  is  a  whole  wave-length.    This  same  object  may 
be  accomplished  in  another  way,  namely,  by  increasing  the  length  of  the  tube  con- 
necting the  resonator  with  its  capsule.    The  resonators  remaining  stationary  at  the 
mouth  of  the  pipe,  the  increased  length  of  tube  which  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  make  a 
trough  correspond  with  a  crest  is  equal  to  half  a  wave-length.    He  increases  the 
length  of  the  tube  by  means  of  two  glass  tubes,  one  of  which  slides  air-tight  into  the 
other.    If,  instead  of  increasing  the  length  of  the  tube,  the  air  is  rarefied  by  heating  in 
the  tube,  the  same  object  is  accomplished— the  same  number  of  waves  pass  in  a  given 
time  through  the  tube ;  but  if  the  air  is  heated,  each  wave  is  increased  in  length,  and 
consequently  part  of  the  waves  are  driven,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  tube.    Therefore,  if 
the  tube  is  made  of  iron,  platinum,  or  other  suitable  material,  and  placed  in  a  furnace, 
we  shall  see,  as  the  tube  is  gradually  heated,  the  crest  of  the  flame  corresponding  to  the 
resonator  gradually  passing  away  from  the  crest  of  the  other  flame,  and  finally  corre- 
spondin<»  with  the  second  crest,  and  then  with  the  third,  and  so  on.   By  counting  the 
number  of  ^ves  thus  driven  out,  and  knowing  the  length  of  the  tube,  it  is  easy  to 
calculate  the  length  of  the  waves  remaining  in  the  tube,  and  from  these  lengths  the 
increased  temperature.  xi.  -j  r-ou 

PYROPE,  or  Bohemian  Garnet.  From  the  mountains  on  the  south  side  ot  Uohemia, 
imbedded  in  trap  tufa.    It  occurs  also  at  Zoblitz,  in  Saxony,  in  serpentine.  _ 

PYROPHORVS.  The  generic  name  of  any  chemical  preparation  which  inflames 
spontaneously  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  sulphide  of  potassium  is  a  good  example 
of  this  when  it  is  prepared  with  lamp-black,  in  the  place  of  charcoal. 

PYROTECHNY.  (Feux  d' artifice,  Yr.;  Feuerwerke,  Ger.)  The  composition  of 
luminous  devices  with  explosive  combustibles  is  a  modern  art  resulting  from  the  dis- 
covery of  gunpowder.  The  finest  inventions  of  this  kmd  are  due  to  the  celebrated 
Kugjeri,  father  and  son,  who  executed  in  Eome  and  Paris  and  the  principal  capita  s 
of  Europe,  the  most  beautiful  and  brilliant  fire-works  that  were  ever  seen.  The  :ol- 
lowing  description  of  some  of  their  processes  will  probably  prove  interesting  :- 

Thf  three  prime  materials  of  this  art  are,  nitre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal,  with  filings 
of  iron  steel  copper,  and  zinc,  and  resin,  camphor,  lycopodium,  &c.  Gunpowder  is  used 
Iher  in  grainfLdf-crushed,  or  finely  ground,  for  different  purposes.  _  The  longer 
the  Soi-filings  the  brighter  red  and  white  sparks  they  give  ;  those  being  preferred 
whirare  mfde  with  a  very  coarse  file,  and  quite  free  from  rust.  Steel-filings  and 
Ta  t-iron  boXsTontain  carbon,  and  afford  a  more  brilliant  fire,  with  wavy  radiations. 
Co^Slinilive  a  greenish  tint  to  flame;  those  of  z  nc  a  fine  blue  colour;  the 
?Zwt  Tantimonf  ^^^^  greenish  blue  than  zinc,  but  with  much  smoke  ; 

aX  a4rds  a  yeT^^^^^^  as  well  as  colophony,  and  common  salt;  but  the  last  must 
T  very  d^r  Lamp-black  produces  a  very  red  colour  with  gunpowder,  and  a  pink 

""'^ollrn^Wi-ra^e  formed  with  lamp-black  and  nitre  ;  yellow  micaceous  sand  is  also 

charcoal  (flue),  S  ;  ™lpl>»';  ^  ^  P'""^.^  »f -'""Jj^^^^^^  12. 

powder,  16,  and  finely-pounded  bonnes',  6  distributed  circularly, 

„.S:p~fr.tf  "ill  S=t'lifo„c.  «s  charged 
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with  quick  matches.  Glories  are  large  suns  with  several  rows  of  fusees.  Fans  are 
portions  of  a  sun,  being  sectors  of  a  circle.    Fatte  d'oie  is  a  fan  with  only  three  jets. 

Tlie  Mosaic  represents  a  surface  covered  with  diamond-shaped  compartments, 
formed  by  two  series  of  paraUel  lines  crossing  each  other.  This  effect  is  produced  by 
placing  at  each  point  of  intersection,  four  jets  of  fire,  which  run  into  the  adjoining 
ones.  The  intervals  between  the  jets  must  be  associated  with  the  discharge  of  others, 
so  as  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  fire  in  the  spaces. 

Cascades  imitate  sheets  or  jets  of  water.  The  Chinese  fire  is  best  adapted  to  such 
decorations. 

Fixed  stars.  The  bottom  of  a  rocket  is  to  be  stuffed  with  clay,  the  vacant  space 
is  to  be  filled  with  the  following  composition,  and  the  mouth  covered  with  pasteboard, 
which  must  be  pierced  into  the  preparation,  with  five  holes,  for  the  escape  of  the 
luminous  rays,  which  represent  a  star: — 

Ordinary  Brigbter  Coloured 

Nitre       ....       16  12  0 

Sidphur    ....         4  6  6 

Gunpowder-meal      .       .         4  12  16 

Antimony        ...         2  1  2 

Lances  are  long  rockets  of  small  diameter,  made  with  cartridge-paper.  Those 
which  burn  quickest  should  be  the  longest.    They  are  composed  as  follows  : — 
White  lances:  nitre,  16  ;  sulphur,  8  ;  gunpowder,  4  parts. 
Blueish-white  lances :  nitre,  16;  sulphur,  8;  antimony,  4  parts. 
Blue  lances:  nitre,  16;  antimony,  8  parts. 

Yellow  lances:  nitre,  16  ;  sulphur,  8;  gunpowder,  16  ;  amber,  8  parts. 
Yellower  lances:  nitre,  16;  sulphur,  4;  gunpowder,  16;  colophony,  3;  amber,  4 
parts. 

Greenish  lances:  nitre,  16  ;  sulphur,  6  ;  antimony,  6;  verdigris,  6  parts. 
Pink  lances:  nitre,  16;  gunpowder,  3;  lamp-black,  1. 

Cordage  is  represented  by  imbuing  soft  ropes  with  a  mixture  of  nitre,  2 ;  sulphur, 
16;  antimony,  1  ;  resin  of  juniper,  1  part. 

The  Bengal  flames  consist  of  nitre,  7  ;  sulphur,  2  ;  antimony,  1.  This  mixture  is 
pressed  strongly  into  earthen  porringers,  with  some  bits  of  quick-match  strewed  over 
the  surface. 

Bevolving  su7is  are  wheels  upon  whose  circumference  rockets  of  different  styles  are 
fixed,  and  which  communicate  by  conduits,  so  that  one  is  lighted  up  in  succession 
after  another.  The  composition  of  their  common  fire  is,  for  sizes  below  f  of  an  inch  : 
gunpowder-meal,  6 ;  charcoal,  not  too  fine,  3,  For  larges  sizes :  gunpowder,  20 ; 
charcoal,  not  too  fine,  4.  For  fieri/  radiations :  gunpowder,  1 6 ;  yellow  micaceous 
sand,  2  or  3.    For  mixed  radiations:  gunpowder,  16  ;  pitcoal,  1  ;  yellow  sand,  1  or  2. 

The  waving  or  double  Catherine  wheels,  are  two  suns  turning  upon  the  same  axis  in 
opposite  directions.  The  fusees  are  fixed  obliquely  and  not  tangentially  to  their 
peripheries.  The  wheel-spokes  are  charged  with  a  great  number  of  fusees  ;  two  of 
the  four  wings  revolve  in  one  direction,  and  the  other  two  in  the  opposite  ;  but  always 
in  a  vertical  plane. 

The  girandoles,  caprices,  spirals,  and  some  others  have  on  the  contrary  a  horizontal 
rotation.  The  fire-worker  may  diversify  their  effects  greatly  by  the  arrangement  and 
colour  of  the  jets  of  fiame.  Let  us  take  for  an  example  the  globe  of  light.  Imagine 
a  large  sphere  turning  freely  upon  its  axis,  along  with  a  hollow  hemisphere,  which 
revolves  also  upon  a  vertical  axis  passing  through  its  under  pole.  If  the  two  pieces  be 
covered  with  coloured  lances  or  cordage,  a  fixed  luminous  globe  will  be  formed,  but 
if  horizontal  fusees  be  added  upon  the  hemisphere,  and  vertical  fusees  upon  the 
sphere,  the  first  will  have  a  relative  horizontal  movement,  the  second  a  vertical 
movement,  which,  being  combined  with  the  first,  will  cause  it  to  describe  a  species  of 
curve,  whose  effect  will  be  an  agreeable  contrast  with  the  regular  movement  of  the 
hemisphere.  Upon  the  surface  of  a  revolving  sun,  smaller  suns  might  be  placed,  to 
revolve  like  statellites  round  their  primaries. 

Ruggieri  exhibited  a  luminous  serpent  pursuing  with  a  rapid  winding  pace  a  but- 
terfly which  flew  continually  before  it.  This  extraordinary  effect  was  produced  in 
the  follo^ving  way : — Upon  the  summits  of  an  octagon  he  fixed  eight  equal  wheels 
turning  freely  upon  their  axles,  in  the  vertical  plane  of  the  octagon.  An  endless 
chain  passed  round  their  circumference,  going  from  the  interior  to  the  exterior,  cover- 
ing the  outside  semi-circumference  of  the  first,  the  inside  of  the  second,  and  so  in 
succession  ;  whence  arose  the  appearance  of  a  great  festooned  circular  line.  The 
chain,  like  that  of  a  watch,  carried  upon  a  portion  of  its  length,  a  sort  of  scales 
pierced  with  holes  for  receiving  coloured  lances,  in  order  to  represent  a  fiery  serpent. 
At  a  little  distance  there  was  a  butterfly  constructed  with  white  lances.    The  piece 
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was  kindled  commonly  by  other  fire-worlcs,  which  seemed  to  end  in  their  j^Iay,  by  pro- 
iecting  tho  serpent  from  tho  bosom  of  tho  flames.  The  motion  was  communicated  to 
the  chain  by  one  of  the  wheels,  which  received  it  like  a  clock  from  the  action  of  a 
weight.     This  remarkably  curious  mechanism  was  called  by  tho  artists  a  salamander. 

The  rockets  which  rise  into  the  air  with  a  prodigious  velocity  are  among  tho  most 
common,  but  not  least  interesting,  firc-works.  When  employed  profusely  they  form 
those  rich  volleys  of  fu-e  which  are  the  crowning  ornaments  of  a  public  fete.  The  car- 
tridge is  similar  to  that  of  other  jets,  except  in  regard  to  its  length,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  pasting  it  strongly,  and  planing  it  well ;  but  it  is  charged  in  a  different  manner. 
As  tho  sky-rockets  must  fly  off'  with  rapidity,  their  composition  should  be  such  as  to 
kindle  instantly  throughout  their  length,  and  extricate  a  vast  volume  of  elastic  fluids. 
To  effect  this  purpose,  a  small  cylindric  space  is  left  vacant  round  the  axis  ;  that  is, 
the  central  line  is  tubular.  The  fire-workers  call  this  space  '  the  soul  of  the  rocket 
(Pdme  de  la  fusee).  On  account  of  its  somewhat  conical  form,  hollow  rods,  aajustapie 
to  different  sizes  of  broaches  or  skewers,  are  required  in  packing  the  charge ;  wliicii 
must  be  dono  while  the  cartridge  is  sustained  by  its  outside  mould,  or  copper  cylinder. 
The  composition  of  sky-rockets  is  as  follows :—   


When  tho  bore  is 


Nitre  .... 

Charcoal 

Sulphur 

Brilliant  Fire. 

Nitre    .       .       .  • 

Charcoal 

Sulphur 

Fine  steel-filings  . 

Chinese  Fire. 

Nitre    .       .  • 
Charcoal      .       .  • 
Sulphur       .       .  _  • 
Fine  borings  of  cast  iron 


J  of  ail  inch ; 
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The  cartridge  being  charged  as  above  described,  the  pot  must  be  adjusted  to  it,  ynih 

sitions  and  soaked  in  spirits.    White  stars:  nitre,  16,  suipnm,  o,  g 
SEm'ore  vivid  consist^f  nitre  16  ;  aulphur^  7  ;  g-P-^-;^%._  g,,p„,aer,  16; 

Stars  for  aolden  showers:  nitre,  16;  sulphur,  10,  f'^^^'^^X  charcoal,  2; 

lamp-black,  2.    Others  yellower  are  made  with  mtre,  16  ,  sulphui,  8 ,  cnarc 
lamp-black,  2  ;  gunpowder,  8.  j        j  l^ore  teing  less 

The  serpents  are  small  fusees  made  with  one  or  two  cams  t  ^^^.^^^^ 
than  half  an  inch.  The  lardons  are  a  ittle  arger,  '"^"f  J^^^^^^^^^'^^^^^^^  gunpowder, 
are  smaller.    Their  composition  is,  nitre,  16 ;  charcoal,  not  too  tine,  z ,  s  i-^ 

'-'^Z:iirds\t:^^^^^^ 

Th/saxons  are  cartridges  clayed  at  ^^'^^^^.^^f  ;^t3ty  o^^ 
fire,  and  perforated  with  one  or  two  holes  at       ^^^J^^^^j'^^j  ^ith  granulated  guu- 

The  cracker  is  a  round  or  square  box  of  pastoboaid,  niieci 
powder,  and  hooped  all  round  with  twine.  .    succession.  With 

lioman  candles  are  fusees  which  throw  out  very  biigiu  sw. 
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the  composition  (&b  under)  imbued  with  spirits  and  gum-wator,  small  cyljndnc  masses 
are  made,  pierced  with  a  hole  in  their  centre.  These  bodies,  when  kindled  ana  pro- 
jected  into  the  air,  form  the  stars.  There  is  first  put  into  the  cartridge  a  chaxge  ot 
fine  gunpowder  of  the  size  of  the  star;  above  this  charge  a  star  iB  placea;  tlien  .v 
charge  of  composition  for  the  Eoman  candles. 

The  stars,  when  less  than  £  of  an  inch,  consist  of  nitre,  16 ;  sulphur,  7 ;  gunpowaer, 
6.   When  larger,  of  nitre,  16;  sulphur,  8;  gunpowder,  8. 

Soma7i  candles,  nitre,  16 ;  charcoal,  6  ;  sulphiur,  8.  When  above  ^  of  an  inch, 
nitre,  16;  charcoal,  8;  sulphur,  6.  ■,  j  a 

The  girandes,  or  bouquets,  are  those  beautiful  pieces  which  usually  conclude  a  fire- 
work exhibition ;  when  a  multitude  of  jets  seem  to  enblazon  the  sky  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  then  fall  in  golden  showers.  This  effect  is  produced  by  distributing  a 
number  of  cases  open  at  top,  each  containing  140  sky-rockets,  communicating  with 
one  another  by  quick-match  strings  planted  among  them.  The  several  cases  com- 
municate with  each  other  by  conduits,  whereby  they  take  fire  simultaneously,  and 
produce  a  volcanic  display. 

The  water  fire-works  are  prepared  like  the  rest ;  but  they  must  be  floated  either  by 
wooden  bowls,  or  by  discs  and  hollow  cartridges  fitted  to  them. 

Blue  fire  for  lances  may  be  made  with  nitre,  16 ;  antimony,  8  ;  very  fine  zinc-filings, 
4.  Chinese  paste  for  the  stars  of  Koman  candles,  bombs,  &c. : — Sulphur,  16  ;  nitre,  4; 
gunpowder-meal,  12 ;  camphor,  1 ;  linseed  oil,  1 ;  the  mixture  being  moistened  with 
spirits. 

Th-efeu  Gr&geois  of  Euggieri,  the  son  :— Nitre,  4 ;  sulphur,  2  ;  naphtha,  1 

The  red-fire  composition  is  made  by  mixing  40  parts  of  nitrate  of  strontia,  13  of 
flowers  of  sulphur,  5  of  chlorate  of  potash,  and  4  of  sulphuret  of  antimony. 

Green  fire  may  lae  made  by  using  nitrate  of  baryta,  instead  of  nitrate  of  strontia. 
Chloride  of  thallium  also  imparts  a  fine  green  colour  to  pyrotechnic  mixtures. 

Wliite  fire  is  produced  by  igniting  a  mixture  of  48  parts  of  nitre,  13|  sulphur,  7^ 
sulphuret  of  antimony ;  or,  24  nitre,  7  sulphur,  2  realgar ;  or,  75  nitre,  24  sulphur, 
1  charcoal ;  or,  finally,  100  of  gunpowder-meal,  and  25  of  cast-iron  fine  borings. 

The  bluefire  composition  is,  4  parts  of  gunpowder-meal,  2  of  nitre,  sulphur  and 
zinc,  each  3  parts, 

Picrate  of  ammonia  is  now  used  for  the  production  of  very  brilliant  coloured  flames. 

Prof.  Church  has  published  the  following  very  interesting  process  for  the  pro- 
duction of  coloured  flames  : — Bibulous  paper  is  soaked  for  ten  minutes  in  a  mixture 
of  4  parts,  by  measure,  of  oil  of  vitriol  with  5  parts  of  strong  fuming  nitric  acid,  and 
when  washed  out  thoroughly  with  warm  distilled  water,  is  dried  at  a  gentle  heat. 
The  gun-paper  thus  prepared  is  then  saturated  with  chlorate  of  strontium,  with  chlorate 
of  barium,  or  with  nitrate  of  potassium,  by  immersion  in  a  warm  solution  of  these 
salts  ;  a  solution  of  chlorate  of  copper  also  may  be  used.  If,  after  complete  drying, 
a  small  pellet  of  any  of  these  papers  be  made,  lighted  at  one  point  at  a  flame,  and 
then  thrown  into  the  air,  a  flash  of  intensely-coloured  light  is  produced,  while  the 
combustion  is  so  perfect  that  there  is  no  perceptible  ash.  The  barium  salt  gives 
a  beautiful  green  light,  the  strontium  salt  a  crimson,  the  potassium  salt  a  violet,  and 
the  copper  salt  a  fine  blue.  The  chlorate  may  be  prepared  sufficiently  pure  for  these 
experiments  by  mixing  warm  solutions  of  the  chlorides  of  barium,  strontium,  or 
copper,  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  a  warm  solution  of  chlorate  of  potassium. 
The  clear  liquid  is  to  be  poured  off  the  precipitated  chloride  of  potassium,  and 
employed  for  the  saturation  of  different  portions  of  the  gun-paper.  The  foregoing 
makes  an  admirable  lecture-experiment,  for  illustrating  the  colours  imparted  to  flamo 
by  barium,  strontium,  and  other  salts. 

P'SltOXAig'THIza'Z:.  A  substance  detected  in  pyroxylic  spirit  by  Mr.  Scanlan. 
He  thus  describes  this  compound : — 

If  potash-water  be  added  to  raw  wood-spirit  {pyroligneous),  as  long  as  it  throws 
down  anything,  a  precipitate  is  produced,  which  is  pyroxanthine,  mixed  with  tarry 
matter.  The  precipitate  is  to  be  collected  on  a  filter-cloth,  and  submitted  to 
a  strong  pressure  between  folds  of  blotting-paper  ;  it  is  next  to  be  washed  with  cold 
alcohol,  spec.  grav.  0'840,  in  order  to  free  it  from  any  adhering  tarry  matter ;  when 
the  pyroxyline  is  left  nearly  pure.  If  it  be  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  or  hot  oil 
of  turpentine,  it  crystallises  regularly  on  cooling,  in  bright  square  prisms,  of  a  fine 
yellow  colour,  that  look  opaque  to  the  naked  eye,  but  when  examined  under  the  micro- 
scope, have  the  transparency  and  colour  of  ferroprussiate  of  potash.  Its  tiu-penti  no- 
solution  affords  crystals  of  a  splendid  orange-red  colour,  having  the  appearance  of 
minute  plates,  whose  form  is  not  discernible  by  the  naked  eye,  but  when  examined 
by  the  microscope,  they  are  seen  to  be  thin  right  rectangular  prisms.  The  orange- 
red  colour  is  only  the  effect  of  aggregation;  for  when  ground  to  powder,  these 
crystals  become  yellow ;  and  under  the  microscope,  the  difference  in  colour  between 
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the  two  is  very  slight.  Its  melting-point  is  318^  Falir.  It  sublimes  at  300°  in  free 
air;  heated  in  a  close  tube  in  a  bath  of  mercury,  it  emits  vapour  at  400° ;  it  then  begins 
to  decompose,  and  is  totally  decomposed  at  500°.  Sulphuric  acid  decomposes  it, 
producing  a  beautiful  blue  colour,  which  passes  into  crimson,  as  the  acid  attracts 
water  from  the  atmosphere,  and  it  totally  disappears  on  plentiful  dilution  with  water, 
leaving  carbon  of  a  dirty  brown  colour.  Its  alcoholic  or  turpentine-solution  imparts 
a  permanent  yellow  dye  to  vegetable-  or  animal-  matter. 

Pyroxanthine  consists,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Drs.  Apjohn  and  Gregory,  of 
carbon,  75-276;  hydrogen,  5-609  ;  oxygen,  19'116,  in  100  parts. 

PVROXYXiIC  SPIRIT.  Syns.  Fyroligneous  spirit,  Fyroligneous  etlier,  Wood-spirit, 
Wood-naphtha,  Methylic  alcohol,  Hydrate  of  methyk,  Hydratcd  oxide  of  methyle. 
C2H*0''=C-H^0,H0  (CK^O).  Density  of  strongest  wood-spirit  at  32°,  0-8179. 
Density  at  68°,  0-798.  Density  of  vapour,  1-12  =  4  volumes.  Boiling-point,  150°Fahr. 

Wood-spirit  was  first  recognised  as  a  distinct  substance  by  Taylor,  in  1812.  Its 
true  nature,  however,  was  unknown  until  the  appearance  of  the  important  research  of 
MM.  Dumas  and  Peligot,  in  1835. 

Pyroxylic  spirit  is  obtained  from  the  liquid  products  of  the  distillation  of  wood  by 
taking  advantage  of  its  superior  volatility.  The  crude  wood-vinegar,  if  distilled  per 
se,  yields  up  to  a  certain  point  highly  impure  and  weak  spirit.  It  is,  however,  free 
from  ammonia  and  alkaloids.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  vinegar  is  first  neutralised 
by  lime  or  soda  previous  to  the  distillation  of  the  spirit,  it  is  rendered  more  free  froni 
acetate  of  methyle  and  some  other  impurities,  but  it  then  contains  alkaloids  and 
ammonia.  At  times  the  quantity  of  the  latter  substance  present  is  so  large  that  the 
spirit  smokes  strongly  on  the  approach  of  a  rod  dipped  in  hydrochloric  or  acetic  acid. 
In  order  to  apply  this  test,  it  is  obvious  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  must  be  diluted  until 
it  does  not  fume  by  itself.  By  repeated  rectifications  over  lime  or  chalk,  rejecting 
the  latter  portions,  the  wood-spirit  maybe  obtained  colourless,  and  of  a  strengtli 
varying  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  pure  spirit,  the  specific  gravity  being  from  0-8/0 

Inasmuch  as  wood-spirit  boils  at  a  temperature  far  less  than  the  point  of  ebullition 
of  the  impurities  ordinarily  found  in  it,  it  may  always  be  greatly  improved  m  solvent 
power,  appearance,  and  odour,  by  mere  rectification  on  the  water-bath  or  in  a  recti- 
fvina-still  But,  nevertheless,  a  certain  quantity  of  the  more  volatile  impurities 
always  accompany  the  methylic  alcohol,  being  carried  over  with  its  vapour.  Among 
the  foreign  bodies  may  be  mentioned  the  hydrocarbons  ^ftl^f  benzole  series^^^^^^^^^ 
mav  be  entirely  removed  by  mixing  the  crude  spirit  with  three  or  foiu-  times  its 
volume  of  wate'r ;  the  hydrocarbons  Ire  thus  rendered  insoluble  r-e  to  th^  su^^^^^^ 
of  the  fluid.  By  means  of  a  separator  the  lower  layer  may  be  removed,  and  after  two 
or  th^ee  rectifications,  at  as  low  a  temperatui-e  as  possible,  the  spirit  may  be  procured 

''"^o  obtain  wood-spirit  quite  pure  it  is  generally  recommended  to^^J^  with 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  again  rectify  on  a  steam-  or  water-bath.  By  operating  in 
S  manner  the  mkhylic  llcohol  coUines  with  the  ^^^ov^deofj.l..nm  ™g  a 
compound  not  decomposable  at  the  temperature  of  the  water-bath.  The  mpurities 
prS  t Wore  disti?  away,  leaving  in  the  still  a  compound  f  P-l-f^yJ^j^j^^^^^^ 
with  chloride  of  calcium.  But  this  latter  compound  possesses  little  steb^^^^^^^ 
mav  be  decomposed  by  the  mere  addition  of  water,  which  liberates  the  spirit,  it  is 
Then  to  brdSed  aiy  from  the  salt,  and  after  one  or  two  rectifications  over  quick- 

'^Tt  ? Lw?1mpSnt  that  wood-spirit  should  be  of  considerable  purity  if  required 
for  he  Sose  ^dissolving  the  gums.    It  is  true,  that  so  far  as  its  use 
shellac  ^concerned,  there  is  no  need  for  extreme  purity,  T^^f 
n  most  specimens  of  wood-spirit.    But  it  s  not  in  this  ^^^^ ™So^^^^^^ 
that  is  required;  for  if  a  solution      ^^^^^^f c;,° 

hatters,  the  vapour  evolved  is  so  irritating  to  the  eyes  that  dipped 
proceed.  If  the  spirit  has  the  property  of  fuming  on  the  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 
in  acetic  or  hydrochloric  acids,  it  may  be  taken  g^^^^.^J^f  3^^^^  has  been 

of  dissolving  gum-sandarach.  This  arises  ^''^^/l^^^^^^'^J^J^J^'XlSL.  ammonia, 
distilled  from  an  alkaline  base,  such  as  lime  or  ^^^^^^^^^^^  reaction 
and  various  other  impurities  which  destroy  its  P^^'J^ji^^j' 3  or  3  per  cent,  of 

maybe  destroyed  and  the  spirit  rendered  fit  for  ^^^^  impurities  will 

sulphuric  acid  and  then  distilling.    The  alkaloids  and  many  ^t   f  ^mp^^^  ^.^^^^ 
then  be  retained,  and  the  spirit  "^^7  f  *er  be  used  at  on^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^ 
by  dilution  with  water  and  subsequent        fication.    It  is  po^s^^^ 
two  processes  at  one  operation,  by  diluting  the  sPj^f  J'  ^  ^°S'to  gTve  it  a  faint  acid 
and  adding  just  enough  oil  of  vitriol  to  the  diluted    quid  to  g 
reaction  to  litmus -paper.    It  is  absolute  y  essential  to   he^^s^^^^  P 
that  the  mixture  of  spirit,  water,  and  acid  be  perfectly  well  mixea. 
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A  wood-spirit  \7hicli  refuses  to  dissolve  sandarach  may  often  be  rendered  a  good 
solvent  by  adding  from  6  to  7  per  cent,  of  acetone.    See  Acetone. 

When  wood-spirit  is  required  in  a  state  of  extreme  purity  for  the  purpose  of 
research,  it  may  be  obtained  by  distilling  oxalate  of  methyle  with  water.  Oxalate  of 
methyle,  or  methyle  oxalic  ether  may  be  prepared  by  distilling  equal  parts  of 
sulphuric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  and  wood-spirit.  The  distillate  when  evaporated  very 
gently  jdelds  crystals  of  the  compound  in  question.  As  it  does  not  volatilise  below 
322^  P.,  the  retort  containing  the  materials  for  its  preparation  requires  to  be  pretty 
strongly  heated  to  bring  the  ether  over.  It  may  be  purified  by  sublimation  from 
oxide  of  lead. 

Pure  methylic  alcohol  is  a  colourless  transparent  liquid,  neutral,  very  inflammable, 
burning  with  a  blue  flame  like  common  alcohol.  It  has  a  very  nauseous  flavour, 
and  is  fiery  in  the  mouth.  It  dissolves  in  any  proportion  in  water,  alcohol,  or 
ether,  and  is  a  good  solvent  for  fatty  bodies  and  certain  resins.  It  is  miscible  with 
essential  oils. 

Wood-spirit  may  be  detected  even  when  greatly  diluted  with  alcohol,  by  the  brown 
colour  which  it  assumes  in  presence  of  solid  caustic  potash.  Even  when  alcohol  con- 
tains only  2  per  cent,  of  wood-spirit,  it  acquires  a  yellow  tint  in  ten  minutes  on 
addition  of  powdered  caustic  potash.    In  half  an  hour  the  colour  becomes  brown. 

According  to  Mr.  Maurice  Scanlan,  wood-spirit  may  be  distinguished  from  acetone 
(with  which  it  appears  to  have  sometimes  been  confounded  in  medicine),  by  the 
action  of  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  which  readily  mixes  with  the 
former,  but  separates  immediately  from  the  latter. 

Wood-spirit  is  but  seldom  employed  now  in  the  arts,  as  it  is  generally  cheaper  and 
more  convenient  to  use  the  mixture  of  90  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  with  10  parts  of 
purified  wood-spirit,  which  is  now  permitted  by  Government  to  be  employed  free  of 
duty  under  the  title  of  'methylated  spirit.' 

The  following  table  contains  the  percentages  of  pure  wood-spirit  of  the  specific 
gravity  0-8136  in  various  mixtui-es ;  the  temperature  at  which  the  experiments 
must  be  made  to  correspond  with  the  above  table  being  60°  P. — 


Specific 
gravity 


•8136 
•8216 
•8256 
•8320 
•8384 
•8418 
•8470 
•8514 
•8564 
•8596 
•8642 
•8674 
•8712 
•8742 
•8784 
•8820 
•8842 
•8876 
•8918 
•8930 
•8950 
•8984 
•9908 


Real  spirit 
per  cent. 


100  00 
98-00 
96-11 
94-34 
92-22 
90-90 
89-30 
87-72 
86^20 
84-75 
83-33 
82-00 
80-64 
79-36 
78-13 
77^00 
75-76 
74-63 
73^53 
72-46 
71-43 
70-42 
69-44 


Over  Excise 
proof 


64-10 
61-10 
58^00 
55-50 
62^50 
49-70 
47-40 
44-60 
42-20 
39-90 
37-10 
35-00 
32-70 
30-00 
27-90 
26-00 
24-30 
22-20 
20-60 
18-30 
16-30 
15-30 


Specific 
gravity 


9032 
9060 
9070 
9116 
9154 
9184 

9218 
9242 
9266 
9296 
9344 
9386 
9414 
9448 
9484 
9518 
9540 
9564 
9584 
9600 
9620 


Real  spirit 
per  cent. 


68-50 
67-56 
66-66 
65  00 
63-30 
61-73 

60-24 
58-82 
57-73 
56-18 
53^70 
51-54 
50-00 
47^62 
46-00 
43-48 
41-66 
40-00 
38-46 
37-11 
35-71 


Over  or  under 
proof 


13-10 
11-40 

9-30 

7-10 

4-20 

2-10 
Under  proof 

0-60 

2-50 

400 

7-00 
1100 
15-30 
17-80 
2080 
25-10 
28-80 
31-90 

34-  20 

35-  60 
38-10 
40-60 


A££ording  to  M.  DeviUe,  the  above  table  is  not  absolutely  correct,  the  spirit  used  bv 
Dr.  Ure  not  having  been  entirely  free  from  water.   M.  Deville's  numbers  are  as  follow- 

0-mi :  7o 

0-8619   "       *       *  sn 

0-8873   :  :  :  :  70 
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Percentage  of 

Specific  gravity  wooU-gplrlt 

09072   60 

0-9232   50 

0-9'i29  40 

0-9576    30 

0  9709    20 

0-9761   10 

0'9857  ^ 

Wood-spirit  unites  with  chloride  of  calcium  with  such  energy  that  the  liquid  enters 
into  ebullition.  The  product  of  the  union  is  sufficiently  stable  to  endure  a  heat 
considerably  above  the  boiling-point  of  water,  without  giving  off  the  alcohol.  Water, 
however,  destroys  the  compound,  and  enables  the  spirit  to  be  distilled  away  on  the 

"^'Methylic  alcohol,  treated  with  solution  of  bleaching  powder,  yields  chloroforin,  but 
the  resulting  product  is  not  so  fine  as  that  prepared  from  the  vmic  alcohol.  In 
fact,  mothylic  alcohol  is  seldom  or  never  found  in  commerce  of  such  purity  as  to 
enable  good  chloroform  to  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  hme  Moreover 
it  should  be  mentioned  that  so  acrid  and  pungent  are  the  products  of  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  the  bodies  accompanying  crude  W-spirit,  that  great  danger  would  be 
incurred  in  using  a  chloroform  containing  even  minute  traces  of  them.  The  following 
equation  represents  the  action  of  the  chlorine  of  the  bleaching  powder  on  wood-spirit  :- 

C^H^O^  +  4C1  =  C-HCl^  +  2H0  +  HCl.    (CH*0  +  4C1  =  CHCl"  +  H'O  +  HCl.) 

" — . — '  ' — r-*  C.  G.  W. 

Wood-spirit.  Chloroform. 

P'TROXYXiXXa'S  is  one  of  the  names  given  to  gun-cotton.    See  GrN-coiTON. 
PYRRHOTXlfE.    Magnetic  pyrites.    See  Pyrites. 

PVRROI.  G'ffN  (C^K^lff).  A  volatile  organic  base,  discovered  in  coal- 
naSitha  bv  Rung6.  It  has  been  chiefly  studied  bj  Dr.  Anderson  Its  vapour  possesses 
SSgular  pS^^^^^  of  dyeing  fir-wok  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  deep  red. 


Q 

QUAXffWBT,  THE.  A  kind  of  file.   It  is  especially  used  for  scraping  zinc-plates 

•!^^f  T.f:?;  nf^nver  so  that  the  gold  shaU  c^^  one  quarter  oi  the  whole, 

with  three  parts  of  si^^^/!' f°  ^^"^^^^^^^  as  to  be  able  to  protect  the  other  metals 

and  thereby  ^^^^.^  .^^  V^.^^:/^?^^^^^^^^         lead,  tin,  p^alladium,  &c.,  from  the 

f'thTSS  or  s^^^^^^^^  Soyed'n  the  parting  process.    See  Rb™. 

OWARM     S^  silica  in  the  insoluble  stata     ftuartz  includes,  as 

SuK^EStl^^^^^  &c..  It  afforj  to^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Z^^^^ZI^^^^^^tr^  It  affords  a  Jafe  and  efficacious 

^'-^^'^^^AItI^T  An  alloy  formed  of  2  parts  of  tin  and  1  part  each  of  lead. 

antimouy,  and  bismuth. 

QUEEKT'S  WARE.    See  Pottebt. 

a  beautiful  yellow  dye.    See  CAi.ico-PiimTiNG 
<2VXCB:X.IIMCE.    Caustic  lime.    See  LiIMK. 
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QVXCKSXI.VER.    Imported  iu  1874,  2,088,447  lbs.;  vahio  ^841,208.  See 

Mercury. 

QiriliX.   See  Feathers.  ,  . 

QXJIM-IDINB  is  one  of  the  alkaloids  obtained  from  the  cinchona  barks,  ana  is 
found  in  most  of  them.  The  quantity,  however,  varies  with  the  quality  of  _  the  bark ; 
Cinchona  Calisaya,  or  yellow  bark,  which  is  the  most  prized,  containing  qinnine,  with 
but  little,  if  any,  quinidine,  while  some  of  the  Loxa  barks  contain  quinidim,  and  some 
omchonine,  and  little  or  no  quinine ;  such  are  the  H.O.  Crown  barks. 

Quinidine  was  discovered  in  1833  by  MM.  Henry  and  Delandre.  It  has  the  same 
composition  as  quinine,  C^H'-'N^O*  (C^K^^KT^O^),  but  is  nevertheless  a  distinct 

alkaloid.  .  .  <. 

It  is  obtained  from  the  barks  containing  it  in  the  same  manner  as  quinine  from  the 
quinine-yielding  barks;  and  owing  to  the  employment  of  the  inferior  barks  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  latter  alkaloid  or  its  sulphate,  some  quinidine  is  always  present 
in  it,  but  from  the  greater  solubility  of  the  salts  of  quinidine,  they  principally  remain 
in  the  mother-liquors,  from  which  the  sulphate  of  quinine  has  crystallised. 

QVXM'IM'E.  This  aUtaloid  is  found,  together  with  four  other  alkaloids,  in  the 
cinchona  barks,  of  which  there  are  numerous  varieties,  some  containing  principally 
quinine,  as  the  Calisaya  or  yellow  bark,  which  is  the  most  valuable"  of  all  the  barks 
on  that  account;  others  containing  principally  quinidine  and  cinchonine,  with  but 
little  quinine. 

Quinine  is  the  principal  of  these  alkaloids,  and  is  now  manufactured  on  a  very 
large  scale  for  medicinal  purposes,  it  being  a  valuable  tonic  and  febrifuge. 

It  was  usually  prepared  from  the  C.  Calisaya,  but,  owing  to  the  scarcity  and  high 
price  of  this  bark,  several  of  the  inferior  barks  have  been  employed  in  its  manu- 
facture, and  on  that  account  the  quinine  of  commerce  frequently  contains  some  of  the 
other  alkaloids.  The  sulphate  is  the  only  salt  of  quinine  which  is  manufactured  for 
commercial  purposes,  and  is  generally  known,  though  improperly,  as  '  Disulphate  of 
quinine.' 

The  following  is  the  process  most  generally  followed  in  the  manufacture  of  this 
salt : — The  coarsely-powdered  bark  is  digested  with  hot  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid  for  one  or  two  hours;  the  liquor  is  strained  off,  and  the  bark  treated 
with  a  fresh  portion  of  still  more  dilute  acid  for  the  same  time.  This  process  may  be 
repeated  a  third  time,  but  the  liquor  then  obtained,  containing  so  little  quinine,  is 
used  for  a  fresh  portion  of  bark.  The  liquors  from  the  first  and  second  digestions  are 
strained  and  mixed,  and  are  then  mixed  with  lime,  magnesia,  or  carbonate  of  soda, 
until  the  liquid  acquires  a  slight  alkaline  reaction,  which  may  be  known  by  its 
turning  red  litmus-paper  blue.  Owing  to  the  solubility  of  quinine,  to  a  certain 
extent,  in  milk  of  lime  and  chloride  of  calcium,  carbonate  of  soda  is  the  best  to  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  A  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  separated  from  the  super- 
natant liquid  by  straining  through  a  cloth.  This  dark-coloured  mass,  which  contains 
the  alkaloids,  colouring-matter,  some  lime,  and  some  sulphate  of  lime, — these  latter,  of 
course,  only  when  both  lime  and  sulphuric  acid  have  been  used  in  the  process, — is 
treated  with  boiling  ordinary  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  alkaloids  and  colouring- 
matter.  This  solution  is  filtered,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  removed  by 
distillation,  wlien  a  brown  viscid  mass  remains ;  this  is  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  till  the  solution  remains  slightly  acid ;  tliis  solution  is  then  digested  with  animal- 
charcoal,  filtered,  evaporated,  and  allowed  to  cool,  when  the  sulphate  of  quinine 
crystallises  out,  together  with  some  sulphate  of  quinidine  or  cinchonine,  according  to 
the  barks  which  have  been  employed ;  but,  owing  to  the  greater  solubility  of  these 
latter  salts  than  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  they  principally  remain  in  the  mother- 
liquors.  When  pure  animal -charcoal  has  not  been  used,  the  sulphate  of  quinine  is 
likely  to  be  contaminated  with  some  sulphate  of  lime,  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  on  the  lime  in  the  animal-charcoal;  and  in  this  process  also  some 
quinine  is  likely  to  be  precipitated  by  the  lime  and  lost  in  the  animal-charcoal. 

In  order  to  separate  the  sulphate  of  quinine  thus  obtained  from  the  sulphates  of 
quinidine  and  cinchonine,  advantage  is  taken  of  the  greater  solubility  of  the  two 
latter  salts,  as  above  mentioned,  and  by  several  crystallisations  the  sulphate  of  quinine 
may  be  obtained  nearly  free  from  these  salts.  The  quantity  of  sulphate  of  quinine 
obtained  from  each  pound  of  bark  of  course  varies  with  the  bark  used.  Some  of  the 
best  Calisaya  bark  will  yield  half  an  ounce  of  the  sulphate  from  every  pound  of  bark, 
while  many  other  barks  which  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  quinine 
do  not  yield  a  quarter  of  an  ounce. 

A  process  has  been  patented  by  Mr.  Edward  Herring  for  the  manufacture  of 
sulphate  of  quinine  without  the  use  of  alcohol,  and  it  yields  the  article  known  as 
'hospitaLsulphato  of  quinine.'  at  the  first  crystallisation  and  without  the  use  of  animal- 
charcoal.   The  following  is  the  outline  of  the  process : — 
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Tlie  powdorod  bark  is  boiled  in  solution  of  caustic  alkali  (soda  preferred),  which 
removes  tho  useless  extractive,  gummy  matters,  and  colouring-matter.  After  being 
well  boiled,  the  bark  is  washed  and  pressed.  This  process  of  boiling  with  alkali, 
&c.,  may  bo  repeated,  if  necessary,  and  the  bark,  after  being  well  waslied  and  pressed, 
having  become  decolourised,  is  boiled  with  dilute  sulphnric  acid,  being  kept  con- 
stantly stirred  whilst  boiling.  After  the  separation  of  the  liquid,  tho  baT:k  is  lx)iled 
with  a  second  portion  of  dilute  acid,  and  sometimes  with  a  third ;  but  the  liquid  from 
the  last  boiling  is  kept  to  be  used  for  a  fresh  portion  of  Ijark.  The  first  and  second 
portions  are  mixed,  strained,  and  treated  with  soda,  which  precipitates  the  alkaloids ; 
the  precipitate  is  washed  and  pressed,  and  then  digested  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
which  dissolves  the  alkaloids ;  this  solution  is  evaporated  and  allowed  to  cool,  when 
the  sulphate  of  quinine  crystallises  out,  accompanied  with  some  sulphates  of  quinidine 
and  cinchonine,  if  the  bark  employed  contained  these  latter  alkaloids  in  any  quantity. 
The  sulphate  of  quinine  thus  obtained  is  dried,  and  forms  the  unbleached  or  hospital 
quinine.  When  tho  sulphate  of  quinine  is  required  quite  pure,  this  is  treated  with 
ficrc  animal-charcoal,  and  subjected  to  two  or  three  further  crystallisations. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  principal  points  in  this  process  are  the  extraction  of  the 
colouring-matter  by  the  caustic  alkali  and  the  use  of  -pure  animal-charcoal  in 
producing  the  perfectly  white  sulphate,  which  prevents  completely  the  admixture  of 
sulphate  of  lime  with  the  sulphate  of  quinine. 

This  process  yields  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  quinine  contained  in  the  bark 
employed ;  and  to  obtain  the  remaining  10  or  20  per  cent,  the  blood-red  solutions 
formed  by  boiling  the  bark  with  the  caustic  alkali  ai-e  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  in  excess,  which  retains  in  solution  any  alkaloids  that  are  present.  This  solution 
is  strained  and  mixed  with  lime.  The  precipitate  thus  formed  is  collected,  pressed, 
dried,  and  powdered.  , 

It  is  then  digested  with  benzol,  or  any  solvent  which  is  not  a  solvent  ot  lime.  Ihese 
various  tinctures  or  preparations  are  well  agitated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which 
extracts  the  quinine,  &c. ;  when  allowed  to  settle,  the  benzol,  oil  of  ticrpeniine,  or  lard, 
whichever  has  been  used,  rises  to  the  surface.  The  acid  liquid  is  then  syphoned  off 
and  evaporated,  and  the  sulphate  of  quinine  obtained  from  it  is  purified  by  two  or 
three  crystallisations,  when  it  yields  a  salt  equal  to  that  obtained  by  the  first  process, 
viz.  the  unbleached  or  hospital  sulphate  of  quinine.  ,    m  • 

The  sulphate  of  quinine  of  commerce  is  the  neutral  sulphate,  and  has  the  following 
composition  :-2C"H^^N^OS2HSO^  +  14  aq.  (2C^oH^*»r^O%H^SO«  +  7HjO) 

When  pure  it  occurs  as  white  spangles,  or  slender  needles,  which  are  shghtly  flexible 
and  possess  a  pearly  lustre  and  an  intensely  bitter  taste.  It  efaoresces  in  the  air,  and 
loses  a,bout  12  atoms  of  water  (Baup).  It  requires  for  solution,  740  parts  of  cold 
water  and  30  parts  of  boiUng  water,  60  parts  of  alcohol  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and 

much  less  of  boiling  alcohol.  ^     ,   .   ^.      ^      i       ^1,^  i„ff 

Its  solution  in  acidulated  water  turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  strongly  to  the  iclt, 
and  presents  a  blue  tint,  which  is  due  to  a  peculiar  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light  on 
the  first  surface  of  the  solution,  and  is  termed  fluorescence  by  Professor  Stokes,_who 
as  well  as  Sir  John  Herschel,  has  examined  the  cause  of  it,  the  latter  referring  it 

to  epipolic  dispersion.  .  ,  •  ,  • 

Heated  to  212°  P.,  sulphate  of  quinine  becomes  luminous,  which  is  augmented  by 
friction,  and  the  rubbed  body  is  found  to  be  charged  with  a  vitreous  electricity 
sensible  to  the  electroscope.    It  fuses  easily,  and  in  that  state  resembles  fused  wax 
at  a  higher  temperature  it  assumes  a  red  colour,  and  at  length  ^^^^J^.^f'^lF^^. 
When  a  solution  of  quinine  is  treated  with  chlorine  and  ammonia,  it  yields  a  bright 
Bveen  solution,  very  characteristic  of  quinine.  , .   7  i  .  j- 

Besides  the  neutral  sulphate,  there  exists  an  acid  sulphate,  or  htsulphate,  of  the 
folWni  composiSon:^  +  16H0.  (C^»H^^W^O^H^SO«  +  8H  O). 

'1  TrfimXy  ^ssolving  the  neiAraJ  sulphate  in  dilute  BuJpW^^^^^  ^^^orating 
and  crvstallising.    It  crystallises  in  rectangular  prisms,  or  silky  needles.    It  is  mucn 
S)re  7olub    in  water  than  the  neutral  sulphate,  requiring  only  1   P'^'^^^^  ^'^^^^ 
Tdinary  temperatures  to  dissolve  it    The  f        ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^  .atec 

It  fuses  in  its  water  of  crystallisation,  and  at  212      .loses  24  0  per  cem. 
(Liebig  and  Baup).    With  sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  it  forms  a  double  salt, 
which  crystaUises  in  octahedra  resembling  those  of  alum      _        „,,„,-„te  of  quinine. 

Adzdtlration  of  sulphate  of  quinine. -Omng  to  the  hig  i  pr.ce  f  ^^^^P'^^^^^^^^^ 
it  is  often  adultiatei  with  various  substances,  as  alkalm^^^^^^^^^^ 

acid,  sugar,  starch,  manite   '"'^-g^^'^/"^^,^^^^^  "J,  jK^^ 
quinidine;  the  two  latter  substances  will  be  found  u  most^^^^^^^^  J 
of  quinine,  and  are  not  looked  "pon  as  fcaudulent  mix^^^^^^^^^^  P  ^  , 

small  quantities,  arising  then  from  the  imperfect  P""«™"  i„„^  quantities, 
quinine.    Sometimes,  however,  sulphate  of  cinchonine  is  present  in  large  quanuue., 
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and  this  is  effected  by  briskly  stirring  the  solution  from  which  the  sulphate  of  quinine 
is  crystallising,  when,  although  under  other  circumstances  the  sulphate  of  cinchonine 
would  remain  in  solution,  it  will  by  this  agitation  be  deposited  in  a  pulverulent  form, 
together  with  the  sulphate  of  quinine.  No  doubt  this  fraud  had  been  practised  to  a 
considerable  extent.    Soo  Cinchona  Baek. 


R 

XIABBET.  That  part  of  the  keel,  and  stern  stern-post  of  a  ship  which  is  cut  for 
the  plank  of  the  bottom  to  fit  into. 

XtilBBXT  {Lepus  cuniculus).  This  well-known  little  animal  is  not  only  employed 
largely  as  food,  but  it  furnishes  to  manufactures  useful  articles  in  its  skin.  The 
quantity  used  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent  is  enormous. 

RABBXE.  A  metallurgical  tool.  The  stirring-tool  used  in  the  process  of  pud- 
dling iron.    See  Ieon. 

RA.BBXiZM'G.    The  working  of  iron  in  a  puddling-furnace  with  the  rabble. 

RACK.  An  inclined  plane  on  which  the  ore  and  slime  are  washed  and  separated. 
Baching  is  the  process  of  separating  the  heavy  metallic  ores  from  the  earthy  matter 
with  which  they  are  mixed. 

RADXCAXi  or  RASZC&E,  CKEMXCAZi.  In  modern  chemistry,  a  group  of 
elements  which  is  common  to  a  series  of  allied  compounds.  See  Watts's  '  Dictionary 
of  Chemistry.' 

RADZCAXiS,  AKCOHOXi.  Hydrocarbons,  such  as  methyl  and  ethyl,  which 
may  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  alcohols.  Thus  ordinary  ethyl-alcohol,  C^'H^O^ 
(C^H^O),  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  the  radical  ethyl,  C'H^  (C^H^),  with 
the  group  of  elements  HO^  (hydroxyl  HO). 

RAFFAEXiXiE  WARE.  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  Majolica  ware.  This 
pottery  was  made  in  the  city  of  Urbino,  and  it  has  been  said  that  the  designs  for  many 
of  the  pieces  were  '  furnished  by  the  scholars  of  Eaffaelle  from  the  original  drawings 
of  their  great  master,'  and  hence  the  name.    See  Majolica. 

RAG.  Any  hard  coarse-grained  rock,  whether  sedimentary  or  eruptive,  is  pro- 
vincially  called  '  rag' ;  hence  such  stones  as  Kentish  rag,  Eowley  rag,  &c. 

RAGS.  The  fragments  and  shreds  of  linen,  cotton,  or  woollen  fabrics.  Linen  and 
cotton  rags  are  collected  from  all  quarters  for  the  purpose  of  making  paper-pulp. 
The  quantity  imported  annually  is  seldom  less  than  11,000  tons.  Woollen  rags  of 
every  kind  are  worked  up  into  mungo  and  shoddy.  (See  these  terms.)  Coarse  cloths  and 
druggets  are  made  of  them ;  and  the  fine  dust  of  woollen  rags  is  used  in  preparing  the 
beautiful  flock-papers  with  which  our  rooms  are  decorated.  They  are  also  used 
largely  for  manure.  The  lands  for  cultivating  the  early  broccoli  which  are  brought  to 
the  London  market  from  the  western  part  of  Cornwall  are  dressed  with  woollen  rags 
in  preference  to  any  other  manure.    See  Paper. 

The  following  abstract  of  information  included  in  Eeports  respecting  the  Export 
Duty  on  Kags  in  foreign  countries  will  be  of  interest  in  connection  with  our  paper- 
manufactories  : — 


Austria,  rags  and  paper-pulp  exported  in  1872  in  ZoU.  cent- 
ners of  110-25  lbs.  . 


Denmark,  in  1872 
Italy,  rags  of  vegetable  substances 

„    of  other  substances 
Portugal,  rags  for  making  paper,  1871 
woollen  rags 

Bussia,  ■  

Spain,  1873  .... 
Switzerland.  .... 
Ottoman  Empire  .... 


.  lbs. 
kilos. 


pouds  of  36  lbs. 

kilos, 
cwts. 
okes 


Value 

£ 

26,734 

18,713 

2,046,580 

12,537,000 

1,183,000 

14,341 

7,802 

Roubles 

658,018 

658,018 

155,403 

2,987 

2,652,992 

RAG-STON-E.  A  variety  of  hone-slate  used  fbr  sharpening  steel  instruments 
upon.    Tlie  Norway  rag-stone  is  well  known. 

RAG-WOOX..  The  wool  obtained  by  tearing  up  in  a  machine  constructed  for  the 
purpose.   Woollen  rags,  called  also  Shoddy. 
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RAIIaS.  The  mauufacture  of  iron  and  steel  rails  has,  with  the  extension  of  our 
railway  system,  increased  in  a  remarkable  manner.  This  is,  however,  rather  a  subject 
for  a  treatise  on  mechanical  engineering,  than  for  a  Dictionaiy  of  Manufactures. 

Rails  are  made  by  passing  bars  of  iron,  when  red  hot,  through  rollers  with  indenta- 
tions or  grooves  in  their  peripheries,  corresponding  with  the  intended  shape  of  the  rails ; 
the  rails  thus  formed  present  the  same  surface  to  the  bearing  of  the  wheels,  and  their 
depths  being  regulated  according  to  the  distance  from  the  point  of  bearing,  they  also 
present  the  strongest  form  of  section  with  the  least  material. 

Malleable  iron  rails  were  formerly  always  employed.  An  objection  has  been  urged 
against  these  rails  on  the  ground  that  the  weight  on  the  wheels  rolling  on  them 
expanded  their  upper  surface,  and  caused  it  to  separate  in  thin  laminae.  In  many  of 
our  large  stations  rails  may  be  frequently  seen  in  this  state ;  _  layer  after  layer  breaking 
off,  but  this  may  be  regarded  rather  as  an  example  of  defective  manufacture  than  any- 
thing else.  It  is  true.  Professor  Tyndall  has  referred  to  those  laminating  rails,  as 
examples  in  proof  of  his  hypothesis,  that  lamination  is  always  due  to,  and  is  always 
produced  by,  mechanical  pressure  upon  a  body  which  has  freedom  to  move  laterally. 
Careful  examination,  however,  shows  that  whenever  lamination  of  the  rail  becomes 
evident,  it  can  be  traced  to  the  imperfect  welding  together  of  the  bars  of  which  the 

rail  is  formed.  .        •,  ,     ..i  mu 

The  weight  of  railway  bars  varies  according  to  section  and  length,  ihere  are  some 
of  40  pounds  per  yard,  and  some  of  80  pounds,  almost  every  railway  company  em- 
TDloying  bars  of  different  weight.  Beside  flat  rails,  which  are  occasionally  still  used, 
we  have  bridge  rails  employed,  which  have  the  form  of  a  reversed  U.  These  have 
sometimes  parallel  sides,  or,  as  in  dovetail  rails,  the  sides  are  contracted.  The  R-rails 
are  more  easily  manufactured  than  the  l-rails,  the  difficulty  of  filing  the  flanges  not 
being  so  great  as  in  the  latter  rail.  ,^    -,,r  tt  -o  i    >       j.  -i 

Fig  1700  represents  the  old  rail,  and  ^i.^^.  1701  Mr.  W.  H.  Barlow  s  patent  rail, 
which  is  made  to  form  its  own  continuous  bearing.  In  section  this  rail  somewhat 
resembles  an  inverted  V,  with  its  ends  considerably  turned  outwards.  This  portion 
forms  the  surface  by  which  the  rail  bears  upon  the  ballasting,  the  apex  of  the  A  being 
formed  with  flanges  in  the  ordinary  form  of  rails:  and  the  rail,  therefore,  beds 


1700 


1701 


tbroucrhout  on  the  ballast.  Eails  of  Vignole's  section  are  now  extensively  employed. 
Steel  "rails  especiaUy  those  made  from  Bessemer  steel,  are  becoming  very  generally 
ised  They  are  found  to  wear  very  much  longer  than  the  iron  rail,  and  are  specially 
useful  at  points,  crossings,  and  stations  where  the  wear  is  exceptionaUy  heaxr. 

rISiNS  kre  grapes  allowed  to  ripen  and  dry  upon  the  ^ne.  The  best  come 
from  the  south  of  Europe,  as  from  Roqueviare  in  Provence,  Calabria,  Spam  and 
PortuSl  Pine  raisins  are  also  imported  from  Smyrna,  Damascus,  and  Egypt.  Sweet 
fleshy  prapes  are  selected  for  maturing  into  raisins,  and  such  as  grow  upon  the 
sunny  slopes  of  hills  sheltered  from  the  north  winds.  The  bunches  are  pruned,  and 
thrvine  is  stripped  of  its  leaves,  when  the  fruit  has  become  ripe;  the  sun  then 
^  ZZ  fuU  upon  the  grapes  completes  their  saccharification,  and  expels  the 
su3ous  water  Thesf  are  muscatels  or  blooms.  The  raisins  called  le.vzas  are 
cleansed  and  dipped  for  a  few  seconds  in  a  boiling  lye  of  wood-ashes 
plucked  c  oansea,  ana  pp^  Beaum6.  The  wrinkled  fruit  is  lastly  drained, 
d^f.d^'^fd  exposed  in  the  sun  upon  hurdles  of  basket-work  during  14  or  15  days. 

A  ^nest  raisins  are  those  of  the  sun,  so  called;  being  the  plumpest  bunches 
whlh  are  lefJ  io  ripen  fully  upon  the  vine,  after  their  stalks  have  been  half  cut 

''Tatntia  raisins  are  prepared  by  steeping  them  in  boiling  water,  to  which  a  lye  of 

vino  stems  has  been  added.  •    a  f^^rr,  n  rpmirkablv  small  variety  of 

Corinthian  raisins  or  currants  are  obtained  from  "■J^F^^'^^^^^'J  Salonia  and 
grape  called  the  black  Corinth.    They  are  now  grown  in  Zanto,  Uepnaionia,  ana 

Patras. 
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BAXB  VSXirt  i»  mining.  A  vein  cutting  indifferently  through,  all  the  strata ; 
under  aorae  circumstances  they  are  known  as  gash  veins  and  slip  veins. 

RAIMC,  HYBRATTX.XC.  Originally  invented  by  Montgolfier,  in  France,  and 
patented  by  him  in  1797- 

This  machine,  which  is  self-acting,  is  composed  of  an  air-vessel  and  3  valves,  2  for 
the  water  and  1  for  keeping  up  the  supply  of  air.  Upon  pressing  down  tho  valve  iu 
the  conducting  tube,  which  opens  downwards,  the  water  escapes  from  it,  until  this 
momentimi  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  weight,  when  the  valve  immediately  rises 
and  closes  the  aperture.  The  water,  having  then  no  other  outlet  than  the  inner 
valve,  rushes  through  it  by  its  general  force,  compressing  the  air  in  the  air-vessel 
until  equilibrium  takes  place,  when  the  air  reacts  by  its  expansive  force,  closing  the 
inner  valve,  which  retains  the  water  above  it,  and  driving  it  up  the  ascending  tube. 
By  this  reaction  the  water  is  forced  back  along  the  conducting-pipe,  producing  a 
partial  vacuum  beneath  the  outer  valve,  which  immediately  falls  by  its  own  weight. 
The  water  thus  escapes  until  it  has  acquired  sufficient  force  to  close  this,  when  the 
action  proceeds  as  before.  It  is  best  adapted  for  raising  moderate  quantities  of  water, 
as  for  household  or  farming  purposes. 

RAIMCMERS.  In  mining,  an  instrument  used  for  compressing  the  powder  in  the 
hole  for  blasting.  Bi  engineering,  the  tool  used  for  ramming  earth,  clay,  or  loam,  in 
making  dams  and  the  like. 

RAPE-SEEB.  {Brassica  campestris  oleifera.)  Summer  Eape,  Wild  Navew,  or 
Colza.  This  and  the  winter  rape  {B.  Naptts)  are  the  only  sorts  cultivated  to  any 
extent  in  Britain  for  the  maniifacture  of  oil,  and  growers  generally  agree  that  the 
former  of  these  is  to  be  preferred  from  its  yielding  a  greater  quantity  of  seed,  in  the 
proportion  of  955  to  700.    {Lawson.)    See  Colza. 

RAPE-SEED  Oil..    See  Oils. 

RASPS  AND  FXXiES.  File-making  is  a  manufacture  which  is  still  in  a  great 
measure  confined  to  Sheffield.  It  is  remarkable  that  hitherto  no  machine  has  been 
constructed  capable  of  producing  files  which  equal  those  cut  by  the  human  band. 
Machine-made  files  have  not  the  '  bite '  which  hand-cut  files  have:  this  is  accounted 
for  by  the  peculiar  facilities  of  the  human  wrist  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  particular 
angle  suitable  to  produce  the  proper  '  cut.'  Small  files  are  made  out  of  the  best  cast 
steel ;  those  of  a  larger  size  from  ordinary  steel ;  flat  files  are  forged  on  an  ordinary 
study;  other  forms  on  bolsters,  with  the  indentature  corresponding  to  the  shape 
required  being  thereon  impressed :  a  chisel  wider  than  the  blank  to  be  cut  is  used  as 
the  only  instrument  to  form  the  teeth ;  it  is  moved  by  the  hand  with  the  greatest 
nicety.  After  cutting,  and  previous  to  hardening,  the  file  is  immersed  in  some  adhesive 
substance,  such  as  ale-grounds,  in  which  salt  has  been  dissolved ;  this  protects  the 
teeth  from  the  direct  action  of  the  fire  ;  it  is  then  immersed  perpendicularly  in  water ; 
cleaned,  and  finished. 

The  manufacture  of  rasps  and  files  does  not  belong  to  this  work.  Those  interested 
in  it  will  find  an  elaborate  description  of  all  the  varieties  of  files,  and  of  their  manu- 
facture, in  '  Tuning  and  Mechanical  Manipulation,'  by  HoltzapflTel ;  and  in  '  Manu- 
factures in  Metal,'  vol.  i..  Iron  and  Steel,  revised  by  Mr.  Eobert  Hunt. 

RASP,  AKECHAXarxCAXi,  is  the  name  given  by  the  French  to  an  important 
machine  much  used  for  mashing  beet-roots.    See  Sugae. 

RATAriA  is  the  generic  name,  in  France,  of  liqueurs  compounded  with  alcohol, 
sugar,  and  the  odoriferous  or  flavouring  principles  of  vegetables.  Bruised  cherries  with 
their  stones  are  infused  in  spirit  of  wine  to  make  the  ratafia  of  Grenoble  de  Tcyssere. 
The  bquor  being  boiled  and  filtered,  is  flavoured  when  cold  with  spirit  of  noycau, 
made  by  distilling  water  off  the  bruised  bitter  kernels  of  apricots,  and  mixing  it  with 
alcohol.    Syrup  of  bay  laurel  and  galango  are  also  added.    See  Liqtjeues. 

RATTANS.  The  stems  of  tho  Calamus  rotang,  of  C.  rudentum,  and  various 
species  of  palms.  They  are  used  for  caning  chairs,  as  a  substitute  for  whalebone  for 
walking-sticks,  and  many  other  purposes.  ' 

RAZORS.  The  manufacture  of  razors  differs  from  the  manufactiu:e  of  the  finer 
varieties  of  cutting  instruments,  only  in  the  degree  of  care  which  is  required  to  pro- 
duce a  perfect  instrument.  ^ 

Two  workmen  are  always  engaged  in  razor-making.  The  rod  of  steel  of  which 
they  are  made  is  about  half  an  inch  in  breadth,  and  of  sufficient  thickness  to  form  the 
back.  Tho  stake  upon  which  they  are  forged  is  rounded  on  both  sides  of  the  tons 
which  IS  instrumental  in  thinning  the  edge,  and  much  facilitates  the  operation  of 
grinding.  The  blades  are  then  hardened  and  tempered  in  the  ordinary  wav  with  the 
exception  that  they  are  placed  on  their  back  on  an  iron  plate,  and  the  moment  thov 
assume  a  straw  colour  of  a  deep  shade  they  are  removed. 

The  grinding  follows,  on  a  stone  revolving  in  water ;  then  glazing  on  a  wooden  disc 
The  fine  polish  is  given  by  a  wooden  wheel,  having  ihs  circiimforfnee  covered  witSi 
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buff  leather,  which  is  covered  with  crocus.  The  ornamentation  of  the  bkde  by  etching 
with  acid  and  gilding,  if  such  be  required,  is  the  last  process.  See  '  Manufactures  in 
Metal,'  as  revised  by  Mir.  Kobert  Hunt ;  and  '  Mechanical  Manipulation,'  by  HoltzapfTel. 

RAZOK-HOXrE.  In  the  manufacturing  of  the  razor,  for  the  first  process  of 
setting,  the  Charnley-Forest  stone  is  used,  but  the  principal  part  of  the  setting  is 
accomplished  almost  invariably  on  the  German  hone.  Various  kinds  of  hones  are, 
however,  sold  under  this  name,  and  they  are  of  course  of  various  qualities.  See  Hones. 

RAZOR-STROP.  '  Perhaps  for  the  razor-strop  a  fine  smooth  surface  of  calf- 
skin, with  the  grained  or  hair  side  outwards,  is  best.  It  should  be  pasted  or  glued 
down  flat  on  a  slip  of  wood,  and  for  the  dressing  almost  any  extremely  fine  powder 
may  be  used — such  as  impalpably  fine  emery,  crocus,  natural  and  artificial  specular 
iron,  black  lead,  or  the  charcoal  of  wheat-straw ;  .  .  .  combinations  of  these  and 
other  fine  powders,  mixed  with  a  little  grease  and  wax,  have  been  with  more  or  less 
mystery  applied  to  the  razor-strop.  The  choice  appears  nearly  immaterial,  provided 
the  powders  are  exceedingly  fine,  and  they  are  but  sparingly  used. 

'  One  side  of  the  strop  is  generally  charged  with  composition  ;  on  the  other  side  the 
leather  is  left  in  the  natural  state,  and  the  finishing  stroke  is  in  general  given  on  the 
plain  side'  (HoUzapffel).  The  razor-strop  requires  to  be  kept  very  clean,  and  it 
should  be  very  sparingly  used.  ,   „  ,, 

REAIiGAR,  Bed  sulphide  of  arsenic.  {Arsenic  rouge  sulfure,  Fr. ;  liothes 
Schwefelarsenik,  Ger.)  This  ore  occurs  in  crystalline  rocks,  under  the  form  of  veins, 
as  also  in  volcanic  districts ;  for  example,  at  the  Solfatara  near  Naples ;  or  sublimed 
in  the  shape  of  stalactites,  in  the  rents  and  craters  of  Etna,  Vesuvius,  and  other 
volcanoes.  Specific  gravity  varies  from  3-3  to  3-6.  It  has  a  fine  scarlet  colour  in  mass, 
but  orange-red  in  powder,  whereby  it  is  distinguishable  from  cinnabar.  It  is  soft, 
sectile,  readily  scratched  by  the  nail;  its  fracture  is  vitreous  and  conchoidal.  It 
volatilises  easily  before  the  blowpipe,  emitting  the  garlic  smell  of  arsenic,  along  with 
that  of  sulphurous  acid.    It  consists  of  70  parts  of  arsenic  and  30  parts  of  sulphur. 

Nearly  all  the  commercial  realgar  is  an  artificial  product,  prepared  by  submitting 
arsenical  pyrites  to  distillation,  or  by  heating  arsenious  acid  and  sulphur  in  due 
proportions.  It  is  an  energetic  poison,  more  so  than  the  native  realgar,  from  the  tact 
of  its  containing  free  arsenious  acid.  The  principal  use  of  realgar  is  for  fireworks. 
White  Indian  fire,  often  used  as  a  signal-light,  contains  7  parts  sulphur,  2  parts 
realgar,  and  24  parts  nitre.    See  Aesenic  and  Pyeotechnt. 

REAIi  VAtUE.    See  Impoets  and  Expoets. 

REAUMUR'S  PORCEIAIN.  Glass  in  the  process  of  working  will  often 
acQuire  a  peculiar  opacity.  This  appears  to  depend  on  a  physical  change,  since  hy  a 
SXconstructed  process  a  kind  of  crystallisation  may  be  set  up,  producing  h.s 
porcellanous  appearance.  Eeaumur  endeavoured  to  introduce  a  matenal  of  this 
description  in  the  place  of  pottery :  hence  the  name.  ^    ^  „  ti,n^ 

MCTIPICATION  is  a  second  distillation  of  alcoholic  liquors,  to  free  them 
from  whatever  impurities  may  have  passed  over  in  the  fii-st.    See  Aicohol  and 

REB  aWiUNB.    See  Anh-inb  Red  and  Eosaniline. 

red'  CKAI.K.    An  earthy  ore  of  iron,  used  as  a  drawing  material. 

SbSdiE.  One  of  the  ores  of  iron,  having  an  earthy  texture.  _  It  is  found 
mnTTnTlP^  mixed  with  earthy  matter,  and  is  used  for  marking  sheep  in  some  of  the 
western  counties  I  fine  varlty  occurs  not  far  from  Eotheram  in  Yorkshire,  and 
at  Wastwater  in  Cumberland.    See  Ieon. 

Ill  S.;X-us  oxide  of  iron.   See  H.h.xixb  ;  Ieo.. 

J ?M  or  saturnine  red.  A  pigment  formed  by  exposing  litharge 

tofhTactfon  tf  tiieS  a  remperature  of  abou?  160°,  by  which  it  absorbs  oxygen. 

^'rb'TiIQUOR,  when  prepared  by  the  dyer  or  printer,  is  a  liquid  coiy |^nd  of 

lead  is  formed  md  deposited  as  a  heavy  mass  at  the  bottom  ol  tlie  liqnia. 
'''ZffSJ^'S't^^^^t'':.^ui.  acetate  of  alumina,  prepar^l  from  PJToligneous 
""^^t-^^^T^S^cal        de.ie..ti.g  the         members  of  the  Ne»-  Eed 

Sandstone  formation.  .  

KEB  OCHRE.    An  earthy  oxide  of  iron    bee  prepared  by  burning 

REB  ORPIMENT.    A  pigment  of  a  deep  scarlet  colour,  F  ^ 

the  yellow  nativ.  orpiment,  a  trisulphide  of  arsenic.    See  Aesekic. 
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AESRVTHXTE.  A  name  given  by  Brooke  and  Miller  to  the  vitreous  co;pper  of 
Phillips,  from  the  circumstance  that  some  fine  varieties  have  been  found  m  the  mines 
near  Kedruth,  although  much  finer  are  produced  by  the  St.  Just  mines.  It  is  the 
ckalcosine  of  Greg  and  Lettsom,  cuivre  sulfure  of  Haiiy,  and  the  Kufjerglanz  ot 
Haidinger  and  Naumann.    Eedruthite  is  a  disulphide  of  copper.    See  Copper. 

RfiX>  SANDERS  WOOD.  A  hard  and  heavy  wood,  which  is  imported  from 
Calcutta  in  logs.    It  is  much  used  as  a  dye-wood,  and  occasionally  for  turning. 

RED-SHdRT.    When  iron  is  brittle  at  a  red  heat,  it  is  said  to  \)&  red-short.  _ 

REBVCZUrG  AGENTS.  The  agents  used  to  separate  the  metal  in  the  smelting 
processes.    See  Metaxlubgt. 

REDirCTIOM'.  When  the  metal  is  separated  from  the  substances— sulphur, 
oxygen,  arsenic,  &c. — with  which  it  is  combined,  it  is  said  to  be  reduced ;  reduction  is 
the  process  employed. 

RED  WOOD.  A  wood  used  by  dyers,  which  is  obtained  from  the  Siberian  buck- 
thorn, Rhamnus  cryihroxylon. 

REED  is  the  well-known  implement  of  the  weaver,  made  of  parallel  slips  of 
metal  or  reeds,  called  dents.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  adaptation  of  yarn  of  a 
proper  degree  of  fineness  to  any  given  measure  of  reed,  constitutes  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  the  manufacturer  of  cloth ;  as  upon  this  depends  entirely  the 
appearance,  and  in  a  great  degree  the  durability,  of  the  cloth  when  finished.  The 
art  of  performing  this  properly  is  known  by  the  names  of  examining,  setting,  or 
sleying,  which  are  used  indiscriminately,  and  mean  exactly  the  same  thing.  The 
reed  consists  of  two  parallel  pieces  of  wood,  set  a  few  inches  apart,  and  they  are  of 
any  given  length,  as  a  yard,  a  yard  and  a  quarter,  &c.  The  division  of  the  yard 
being  into  halves,  quarters,  eighths,  and  sixteenths  :  the  breadth  of  a  web  is  generally 
expressed  by  a  vulgar  fraction,  as  |,  |,  f ,  f ;  and  the  subdivision  by  the  eighths  or  six- 
teenths, or  nails,  as  they  are  usually  called,  as  \,  |,  &c.,  or  if,  if,  f|,  &c.  In  Scot- 
land, the  splits  of  cane  which  pass  between  the  longitudinal  pieces  or  ribs  of  the  reed 
are  expressed  by  hundreds,  porters,  and  splits,  the  porter  is  20  splits,  or  fth  of  a 
hundred. 

In  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  a  different  mode  is  adopted,  both  as  to  the  measure 
and  divisions  of  the  reed.  The  Manchester  and  Bolton  reeds  are  counted  by  the 
number  of  splits,  or,  as  they  are  there  called,  dents,  contained  in  24|  inches  of  the 
reed.  These  dents,  instead  of  being  arranged  in  hundreds,  porters,  and  splits,  as  in 
Scotland,  are  calculated  by  what  is  there  termed  hares  or  hears,  each  containing 
20  dents,  or  the  same  number  as  the  porter  in  the  Scotch  reeds.  The  Cheshire  or 
Stockport  reeds,  again,  receive  their  designation  from  the  number  of  ends  or  threads 
contained  in  one  inch,  two  ends  being  allowed  for  every  dent,  that  being  the  almost 
universal  number  in  every  species  and  description  of  plain  cloth,  according  to  the 
modern  practice  of  weaving,  and  also  for  a  great  proportion  of  fanciful  articles. 

Comparative  Table  of  S7-inch  reeds,  being  the  standard  used  throughout  Europe,  for 
inens,  with  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  reeds,  and  the  foreign  reeds  used  for  holland 
and  cambric. 


Scotch 

Lancashii-e 

Cheshire 

Dutch  holland 

French  cambric 

600 

20 

34 

650 

653 

700 

24 

38 

650 

761 

800 

26 

44 

740 

870 

900 

30 

50 

832 

979 

1000 

34 

54 

925 

1089 

1100 

36 

60 

1014 

1197 

1200 

40 

64 

1100 

1300 

1300 

42 

70 

1222 

1414 

1400 

46 

76 

1295 

1464 

1500 

50 

80 

1387 

1602 

1600 

52 

86 

1480 

1752 

1700 

66 

92 

1671 

1820 

1800 

68 

96 

1665 

1958 

1900 

62 

104 

1767 

2067 

2000 

66 

110 

1850 

2176 

_  In  the  above  table,  the  37-inch  is  placed  first.  It  is  called  Scotch,  not  because  it 
either  originated  or  is  exclusively  used  in  that  country ;  it  is  the  general  linen  reed 
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of  all  Europe ;  but  in  Scotland  it  has  been  adopted  as  the  regulator  of  her  cottfjn- 
manufactures. 

The  number  of  threads  in  the  warp  of  a  web  is  generally  ascertained  with  con- 
siderable precision  by  moans  of  a  small  magnifying  glass,  fitted  into  a  socket  of 
brass,  imder  which  is  drilled  a  small  round  hole  in  the  bottom  plate  of  the  standard. 
The  number  of  threads  visible  in  this  perforation  ascertains  the  number  of  threads  in 
the  standard  measure  of  the  reed.  Those  used  in  Scotland  have  sometimes  four 
perforations,  over  any  one  of  which  the  glass  may  be  shifted.  The  first  perforation 
is  I  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  is  therefore  well  adapted  to  the  Stockport  mode  of 
counting ;  that  is  to  say,  for  ascertaining  the  number  of  ends  or  threads  per  inch, 
the  second  is  adapted  for  the  Holland  reed,  being  ^i^jth  part  of  40  inches ;  the  third 
is  ^th  of  37  inches,  and  is  adapted  for  the  now  nlmost  universal  construction  of 
ScQtch  reeds ;  and  the  fourth,  being  ^^oth  of  34  iriches,  is  intended  for  the  French 
cambrics.  Every  thread  appearing  in'these  respective  measures,  of  course,  represents 
200  threads  or  100  splits,  in  the  standard  breadth ;  and  thus  the  quality  of  the 
fabric  may  be  ascertained  with  considerable  precision,  even  after  the  cloth  has  under- 
gone repeated  wettings,  either  at  the  bleaching-ground  or  dye-work.  By  counting  the 
other  way,  the  proportion  which  the  woof  bears  to  the  warp  is  also  known,  and  this 
forms  the  chief  use  of  the  glass  to  the  manufacturer  and  operative  weaver,  both  of 
whom  arc  previously  acquainted  with  the  exact  measure  of  the  reed. 

REFINERY  SImAG.    The  cinders  produced  in  the  process  of  refining  iron. 
See  Iron. 

REFXNIXO'G.  In  meiaZZwr^y,  the  process  of  partially  decarbomsing  pig- iron.  Ihe 
processes  employed  to  obtain  pure  metals  from  regulus,  or  impure  mixtures. 
REFnrXirG-  GOXiD  and  SIXiVER.  SeeGoLO. 

REFRACTORY  MXITERAXiS.  Such  minerals  as  graphite  or  plumbago, 
mica,  steatite,  fire-clays,  and  the  like,  which  endure  without  fusion  a  very  high 

temperature.    See  Fiee-Clay.  .  .     rc  ^ 

REFRXGERATIOir  OF  WORTS,  &.C.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  ettect 
the  cooling  of  worts  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  simplest  mode  of  refrigeration  isv 
by  exposing  the  hot  liquor  or  wort  in  shallow  vessels,  called  coolers,  to  the  action  ot 
the  atmosphere  or  a  current  of  air,  sometimes  accelerated  by  fans  rotating  horizontally 
iust  above  the  surface  of  theUquor;  but  sometimes  utensils  called  refngerators_  are 
employed,  and  so  constructed  that  a  quantity  of  cold  water  should  be  brought  into 
contact  with  the  heated  fluid.  ,  , 

A  simple  form  of  refrigerator  is  that  of  the  worm  used  by  distiUers;  and  tue 
reverse  process  is  commonly  used  by  brewers,  viz.  a  stream  of  cold  water  passing 
through  pipes  in  a  zigzag  form,  laid  horizontally  in  the  shallow  cooler.  But  m  every 
construction  of  refrigerator  heretofore  used,  the  quantity  of  cold  water  necessarily 
employed  in  the  operation,  greatly  exceeded  the  quantity  of  the  fluid  cooled,  which 
in  some  situations,  where  water  cannot  be  readily  obtained,  was  a  serious  impediment 
and  obi  ection  to  the  use  of  such  apparatus. 

In  August  1826,  Mr.  Yandall  obtained  a  patent  for  an  apparatus_  designed  lor 
cooling  worts  and  other  hot  fluids,  without  exposing  them  to  evaporation ;  and  con- 
trived a  mode  of  constructing  a  refrigerator  so  that  any  quantity  of  wort  ov  otnev 
hot  fluid  maybe  cooled  by  an  equal  quantity  of  cool  water;  the  Process  being  per- 
formed with  great  expedition,  simply  by  passing  the  ^^o^^f'^'^'^fj'Z^^S^^ 
passages,  in  opposite  directions,  so  that  a  thin  stratum  of  hot  wort  'f  j^^^yg^^  if^J 
Contact  over  a  large  surface  with  an  equallythin  stratum  of  ^^^^  water,  in  such  m^^^^^^^ 
that  the  heated  wtter,  when  about  to  be  discharged,  still  ^^f^^s  heat  from  he  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
portion  of  the  wort,  which  as  it  flows  through  the  apparatus  ^^^"'^tini^al  y  parting 
with  its  heat  to  water  of  a  lower  temperature  flowing  in  the  contrary  direction ,  and 
however  varied  may  be  the  form,  the  same  principle  should  be  observed 

Fias  1702  1704,  1705,  represent  different  forms  in  which  the  apparatus  might 
be  make;  the  two  fiist  'having  zigzag  passages;  the  third  chan^f  s  ru«  ^^^^ 
convolute  curves.  These  channels  or  passages  are  of  veiy  small  «^P^^<='ty  \°  f^\^^^^^^^ 
but  oflreat  length,  and  of  any  breadth  that  may  be  required,  according  to  the  quantity 

of  fluid  intended  to  be  cooled  or  heated.  ,      i.         ^        1702  and  1705 

Fig.  1703  is  the  section  of  a  portion  of  the  apparatus  shown  ^t/^^;^1702  ^°d  l  ^Oo 

upon^an  enlarged  scale;  it  is  made  by  connecting  tl^^^^^'^i^ach  Ee  for  tL^^^ 
thin  metalUc  plates  together,  leaving  parallel  spaces  between  each  plate  P 
sage  of  the  fluids,  represented  by  the  black  bnes^ 

These  spaces  are  formed  by  introducing  between  the  P''''^,<=^,  V  Pjg^^j.   '  j.^. 

portions  of^metal,  to  keep  them  asunder,  by  which  "-ans  vc^^^^^^^^    p^sS  l"  Sid 
duced,  and  through  these  channels  the  fluids  are  ^nte^^^f 
liquor  running  in  one  direction,  and       ^ot  in  the  rever^^^^^^^^^^  .^^^ 

Supposing  that  the  passages  for  the  fluids  aie  eacn  one  c  t, 
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then  the  entire  length  for  the  run  of  the  fluid  should  be  about  80  feet  tlie  ^dth  of 
the  apparatus  being  made  according  to  the  quantity  of  fluid  intended  to  bo  pabsea 


1702 


1703 


through  it  in  a  given  time.  If  the 
channels  are  made  a  quarter  of  an  incli 
thick,  then  their  length  should  be  ex- 
tended to  160  feet;  and  any  other 
dimensions  in  similar  proportions ;  but 
a  larger  channel  than  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  the  patentee  considered  Tvould  be 
objectionable.  It  is,  however,  to  be  ob- 
served, that  the  length  here_  recom- 
mended is  under  the  consideration  that 
the  fluids  are  driven  through  the  appa- 
ratus by  some  degree  of  hydrostatic  pressiu-e  from  a  head  in  the  delivery-vats  above  ; 
but  if  the  fluids  flow  without  pressure,  then  the  lengths  of  the  passage  need  not  be 

quite  so  great.  i  4.1, 

In  the  apparatus  constructed  as  shown  in  perspective  in  fig.  1702,  and  further 
developed  by  the  section,  1703,  cold  water  is  to  be  introduced  at  the  funnel  a, 
whence  it  passes  down  the  pipe  b,  and  through  a  long  slit  or  opening  in  the  side  of  the 
pipe,  into  the  passage  c,  c  {fig.  1703),  between  the  plates,  where  it  flows  in  a  lionzoutal 
direction  through  the  channel  towards  the  discharge-pipe  d.  When  such  a  quantity 
,of  cold  water  has  passed  through  the  funnel  a,  as  shall  have  filled  the  channel  c,  c, 
up  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  apparatus,  the  cock  c,  being  shut,  then  the  hot  wort 
or  liquor  intended  to  be  cooled,  may  be  introduced  at  the  funnel/,  and  which  descend- 
ing in  the  pipe  g,  passes  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  former,  through  a  long  slit  or 
opening  in  the  side  of  the  pipe  g,  into  the  extended  passage  h,  h,  and  from  thence  pro- 
ceeds horizontally  into  the  discharge-pipe  i. 

The  two  cocks  e  and  being  now  opened,  the  wort  or  other  liquor  is  drawn  ofF,  or 
otherwise  conducted  away  through  the  cock  k,  and  the  water  through  e.  _  If  the  aper- 
tures of  the  two  cocks,  e  and  k,  are  equal,  and  the  channels  equal  also,  it  follows  that 
the  same  quantity  of  wort,  &c.,  will  flow  through  the  channel  k,  h,  h,  in  a  given  time, 
as  of  water  through  the  channel  c,  c  ;  and  by  the  hot  fluid  passing  through  the  aper- 
tures in  contact  with  the  side  of  the  channel  which  contains  the  cold  fluid,  the  heat 
becomes  abstracted  from  the  former,  and  communicated  to  the  latter ;  and  as  the  hot 
fluid  enters  the  apparatus  at  that  part  which  is  in  immediate  contact  -with  the  part 
where  the  cooling  fluid  is  discharged,  and  the  cold  fluid  enters  the  apparatus  at  that 
where  the  wort  is  discharged,  the  consequence  is,  that  the  wort  or  other  hot  liquor 
becomes  cooled  down  towards  its  exit-pipe  nearly  to  the  temperature  of  cold  water  ; 
and  the  temperature  of  the  water,  at  the  reverse  end  of  the  apparatus,  becomes  raised 
nearly  to  that  of  the  boiling  wort. 

It  only  remains  to  observe,  that  by  partially  closing  either  of  the  exit-cocks,  the 
quantity  of  heat  abstracted  from  one  fluid,  and  communicated  to  the  other,  may  be 
regulated  ;  for  instance,  if  the  cock  e  of  the  water-passage  be  partially  closed,  so  as  to 
diminish  the  quantity  of  cold  water  passed  through  the  apparatus,  the  wort  or  other 
hot  fluid  conducted  through  the  other  passages  will  be  discharged  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature, which  in  some  cases  will  be  desirable,  when  the  refrigerated  liquor  is  to  be 
fermented. 

Fig.  1704  exhibits  an  apparatus  precisely  similar  to  the  foregoing,  but  different  in 
its  position ;  for  instance,  the  zigzag  channels  are  made  in  obliquely  descending 
planes,  a  is  the  funnel  for  the  hot  liquor,  whence  it  descends  through  the  pipe  d  intp 
the  channel  c,  c,  fig.  1703,  and  ultimately  is  discharged  through  the  pipe  b,  at  the 
cockc.  The  cold  water  being  introduced  into  the  funnel /,  and  passing  down  the  pipe  t, 
enters  the  zigzag  channel  h,  h,  and,  rising  through  the  apparatus,  runs  off  by  the  pipe 
g,  and  is  discharged  at  the  cock  below. 

The  passages  of  this  apparatus  for  heating  and  cooling  fluids,  may  be  bent  into 
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various  contorted  figuros  ;  and  one  of  the  most  convenient  forms,  being  very  compact 
and  easily  cleaned,  is  that  represented  in  fig.  1 705,  which  consists  of  only  two  sheets  of 


1701 


thin  copper,  soldered  together  at  their  edges,  forming  a  continuous  spiral  chamher 
for  the  passage  of  a  thin  stratum  of  water,  and  contained  in  a  cylindrical  case.  The 
passages  here  run  in  convolute  curves,  the  one  winding  in  a  spiral  to  the  centre,  the 
other  receding  from  the  centre. 

The  wort  or  other  hot  liquor  intended  to  be  cooled,  is  to  be  introduced  at  the 
funnel  a,  and  passing  down  the  pipe  i,  is  delivered  into  the  open  passage  c,  which 
winds  round  to  the  central  chamber  d,  and  is  thence  discharged  through  the  pipe  e, 
at  the  cock  /.  The  cold  water  enters  the  apparatus  at  the  funnel  g,  and  proceeding 
down  the  pipe  h,  enters  the  closed  channel  i,  and  after  traversing  round  through  the 
apparatus,  is  in  like  manner  discharged  through  the  pipe  k,  at  the  cock  I.  Or  the  hot 
liquor  may  bo  passed  through  the  closed  channel,  and  the  cold  through  the  open  one ; 
or  these  chambers  may  be  both  of  them  open  at  top,  and  the  apparatus  covered  by  a  lid 
when  at  work,  the  principal  design  of  which  is  to  afford  the  convenience  of  cleaning 
them  more  readily  than  could  be  done  if  they  were  closed  ;  or  they  may  be  both  closed. 

A  similar  ingenious  apparatus  for  cooling  brewers'  worts,  or  wash  for  distillers, 
and  also  for  condensing  spirits  in  place  of  the  ordinary  worm-tub,  is  called  by  the 
inventor  Mr.  Wheeler,  an  Archimedes  condenser,  or  refrigerator,  the  peculiar  feature 
of  which  consists  in  forming  the  chambers  for  the  passage  of  the  fluids  in  spiral 
channels,  winding  round  a  central  tube,  through  which  spiral  channels  the  hot  and 
cold  fluids  are  to  be  passed  in  opposite  directions. 

Fig.  1706  represents  the  external  appearance  of  tlie  refrigerator,  enclosed  in  a 
cylindrical  case  ;  fig.  1707,  the  same,  one-half  of  the  case  being  removed  to  show  the 
form  of  the  apparatus  within;  axi6.fig.  1708,  a  section  cut  through  the  middle  of  the 
apparatus  perpendicularly,  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  the  internal  figure  of  the 
spiral  channels. 

Infigs.  1707,  1708,  a,  a,  is  the  central  tube  or  standard  (of  any  diameter  that  may 
be  found  convenient),  round  which  the  spiral  chambers  are  to  be  formed  ;  b,  b,  are  the 
sides  of  the  outer  case,  to  which  the  edges  of  the  spiral  fit  closely,  but  need  not  be 
attached  ;  c,  c,  are  two  of  the  circular  plates  of  copper,  connected  together  by  rivets 
at  the  edges,  in  the  manner  shown,  or  by  any  other  suitable  means ;  d,  is  the  chamber, 
formed  by  the  two  sheets,  of  copper,  and  which  is  carried  round  from  top  to  bottom  in 
a  spiral  or  circular  inclined  plane,  by  a  succession  of  circular  plates  connected  to  each 

The  hot  fluid  is  admitted  into  the  spiral  chamber  d,  through  a  trumpet  or  wWe- 
mouthed  tube  c,  at  top,  and  is  discharged  at  bottom  by  an  aperture  aucl  cock/,  iho 
cold  water  wliich  is  to  be  employed  as  the  cooling  material  is  to  be  introduced 
through  the  pipe  a,  in  the  centre,  from  whence,  discharging  itself  by  a  noie  at  Dottom, 
the  cold  water  ocaipies  the  interior  of  the  cylindrical  case  i,  and  rises  m  the  spiral 
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passage  «,  -between  the  coils  of  the  chamber,  until  it  ascends  to  the  top  of  the  vessel, 
and  then  it  flows  away  by  a  spout  i,  seen  in  fg.  1706.  . 

It  will  be  perceived  that  the  hot  fluid  enters  the  apparatus  at  top,  and  the  cold  lluKl 
at  bottom,  passing  each  other,  by  means  of  which  an  interchange  of  temperature  taJces 


1708 


1706 


1707 


place  through  the  plates  of  copper,  tlie  cooling  fluid  passing  off  at  top  in  a  heated 
state,  by  means  of  the  caloric  which  it  has  abstracted  from  the  hot  fluid  ;  and  the  hot 
fluid  passing  off  through  the  pipe  and  cock  at  bottom,  in  a  very  reduced  state  of 
temperature,  by  reason  of  the  caloric  which  it  held  having  been  given  out  to  the 
cooling  fluid. 

Hodge's  Patent  Befngerator  for  reducing  the  temperature  of  liquids. — This  re- 
frigerator is  stated  to  be  more  effectual  than  anything  yet  offered  to  the  public  for  cool- 
ing brewers'  worts.  The  worts  are  passed  down  tlirough  the  tubes  in  fig.  1709,  and 
ascend  through  the  tubes  in  fig.  1710.    These  tubes  are  of  copper,  and  are  encased  in 


a  chamber ;  water  is  let  on  under  a  head  through  the  pipes  a,  sprinkling  the  outer 
surface  of  the  tube  ^vith  a  jet,  keeping  them  moist  ;  at  the  same  time  a  blast  of  cold  air 
is  blown  into  the  chambers  by  the  fans  b  b  impinging  on  the  surface,  carrying  away 
the  caloric  as  fast  as  it  is  transmitted.  Worts  can  be  brought  down  from  212°  to  the 
desired  temperature  by  this  process  cheaper  and  quicker  than  any  other  refrigerator ; 
in  fact,  worts  may  be  brought  down  to  freezing  temperature. 

RBPRICBRATOB.    Sec  Kefrigebation  of  WonTS. 

REGBNEXtA.TlN'G'  FURXrACE.    See  Iron  and  Steel. 

REGENERATORS.   A  name  given  to  arrangements  for  absorbing  the  heat,  as 
it  passes  from  the  furnace,  or  place  of  combustion,  and  for  parting  with  that  heat  to  ' 
fresh  air  admitted  to  supply  the  furnace.   By  alternating  the  direction  of  circulation 
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a,  saving  of  heat  is  effected.  Dr.  Percy  suggests  that  accumidaiora  would  be  a  better 
terra. 

RBGVXi'D'S.  A  name  introduced  by  the  alchemists,  and  applied  by  them  in  the 
first  instance  to  antimony ;  it  signifies  the  Utile  king  ;  and  from  the  facility  with  which 
antimony  alloyed  with  gold,  these  empirical  philosophers  had  great  hopes  that  this 
metal  antimo7iy  would  lead  them  to  the  discovery  of  the  philosopher's  stone. 

'In  the  smelting  of  certain  sulphuretted  ores  the  product  obtained  in  the  first 
instance  is*a  sulphide  of  the  metal ;  and  this  product  has  received  different  names  in 
different  metallurgical  works.  In  English  copper  works  the  word  meted  is  commonly 
used  to  denote  compounds  of  this  kind,  that  of  regulus  being  applied  in  a  specific 
sense  to  certain  kinds  of  metal.  I  shall,  however,  adopt  the  word  regulus  in  the 
present  work  as  a  generic  appellation  for  all  similar  producta.  The  Germans 
designate  regulus  by  the  synonymous  terms  Stein  and  Lech,  and  the  French  by  the 
term  matte.  It  is  frequently  the  case  that  in  one  smelting  operation,  slag,  regulus, 
and  metal  are  obtained,  which  are  superposed  in  the  order  mentioned,  which  is  that 
of  their  respective  specific  gravities.'    (Percy,  Metallurgy.) 

In  our  metal-imports  '  ore '  and  '  regulus  '  are  commonly  named.  The  regulus 
must  be  regarded  as  an  impure  metal. 

REHEATING,  in  metallurgy.  In  iron  manufacture,  puddled  bars  are  brought 
to  a  welding  heat  in  furnaces,  called  Belieating  or  Welding  furnaces,  they  are  then 
passed  through  rolls  to  bring  them  into  the  condition  of  merchant  iron. 

REXSHrEB.    A  process  of  inlaying  wood,  like  Parquetry. 

REKBirir.  The  South-American  name  for  the  roots  of  the  Calceolaria  arach- 
noidea,  used  for  dyeing  crimson  by  the  natives. 

RESrSTET.  The  gastric  juice  of  the  stomach  of  the  sucking  calf,  which,  being 
extracted  by  infusion  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  serves  to  curdle  milk. 
As  the  juice  passes  rapidly  into  putrefaction,  the  stomach  must  be  salted  after  the 
outer  skin  has  been  scraped  off,  and  all  the  fat  and  useless  membranes  carefully 
removed.  It  is  only  the  inner  coat  which  is  to  be  preserved  after  it  is  freed  from  any 
curd  or  other  extraneous  matter  in  the  stomach.  The  serum  left  in  if;  should  be 
pressed  out  with  a  cloth,  and  is  then  to  be  replaced  in  the  stomach  with  a  large 
quantity  of  the  best  salt.  The  skins,  or  veils,  as  they  are  called,  are  next  put  into  a 
pan  and  covered  with  a  saturated  solution  of  salt,  and  soaked  for  some  hours ;  but 
there  should  be  no  more  brine  than  covers  the  veils.  They  are  afterwards  hung  up 
to  dry,  a  piece  of  wood  being  put  crosswise  into  each  to  stretch  them  out.  They 
should  be  perfectly  dried,  and  look  like  parchment.  In  this  state  they  may  be  kept  in 
a  dry  place  for  any  length  of  time,  and  are  always  ready  for  use. 

Pieces  of  veil  are  cut  off  and  soaked  for  some  hours  in  whey  or  water,  and  the 
whole  is  added  to  the  warm  milk  for  curdling  it,  its  strength  having  been  first 
tested  on  a  small  quantity.  By  the  rapidity  with  which  it  curdles,  and  the  form  of 
the  flakes,  a  judgment  is  formed  of  its  strength,  and  the  quantity  required  for  the 
whole  milk. 

REPOUSSE.  Metal-work  in  relief.  The  metal  plate  is  placed  upon  a  wax  block, 
and  by  means  of  a  punch  and  hammer,  the  ornamental  design  is  hammered  up. 

RESZIV,  KAURI  or  COWDBE,  is  a  peculiar  resinous  substance,  imported  from 
New  Zealand.    It  oozes  from  the  trunk  of  a  noble  tree  caUed  Dammara  Australis. 

See  Dammak.  .    .  ,      «      ,  •         ^        ^  1 1  „ 

RESINS  (Eesines,  Fr. ;  Harze,  Ger.)  are  principles  found  m  most  vegetables, 
and  in  almost  every  part  of  them;  but  the  only  resins  which  merit  a  particular 
description  are  those  which  occur  naturally  in  such  quantities  as  to  be  easily  collected 
or  extracted.  They  are  obtained  chiefly  in  two  ways,  either  by  spontaneous  exudation 
from  the  plants,  or  by  extraction  by  heat  and  alcohol.  In  the  first  case,  the  discharge 
of  resin  in  the  liquid  state  is  sometimes  promoted  by  artificial  incisions  made  through 

the  bark  into  the  wood  of  the  tree.  i  vi   •    „i„^t,«i  in 

Eesins  possess  the  following  general  properties  :-They  are  soluble  in  alcohol,  in 
ether  and  the  volatile  oils,  and  with  the  aid  of  heat,  conabine  with  the  ^^nctuous  o  Is^ 
Thev  mav  be  combined  by  fusion  with  sulphur,  and  with  a  little  phosphorus.  They 
rre  in?2bleTn  water,  a^nd  melt  by  the  application  of  ^f-h.^-K^^-^^^^^^^^ 
without  partial  decomposition.  They  are  almost  ^ranslucid  not  of^n  coloi^^^^^^ 
but  eenerallv  brown,  occasionally  red  or  green.  Any  remarkable  tasto  or  smell, 
wtKy  sLSe;  possess,  ma^  be  ascribed  to  foreign  -tte^- ^-^^^^^^^^^^^ 

p««finf;«1  nil     Their  specific  gravity  varies  from  0'92  to  1  2.    Ibeir  consi&iouco 

as  to  be  readily  pulverised  in  the  cold.    Some  ot  thorn  ^^^^  soii, 

probably  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  a  heterogeneous  sid. stance    The  ha, ^  ^ins 

do  not  conduct  electricity,  and  they  become  negatively  electrical  by  tnction.  wnen 
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.heated  they  melt  more  or  less  easily  into  a  thick  viscid  liquid,  and  concrete,  on  cooling, 
into  a  smooth  shining  mass,  of  a  vitreous  fracture,  which  occasionally  flies  ofl  into 
pieces,  like  Prince  Kapert's  drops,  especially  after  being  quickly  cooled,  and  scratched 
with  a  sharp  point.  They  take  fire  by  contact  of  an  ignited  body,  and  burn  witn  a 
bright  flame,  and  the  difFusion  of  much  sooty  smoke.  When  distilled  by  themselves 
in  close  vessels,  they  afford  carbonic  acid  and  carburetted  gases,  empyreumatic  oil  oi  a 
less  disagreeable  smell  than  that  emitted  by  other  such  oils,  a  little  acidulous  water, 
and  a  very  little  shining  charcoal.    See  Gas,  Coai. 

Eesins  are  little  acted  upon  by  acids,  except  by  the  nitric,  which  converts  them  into 
artificial  tan.  They  combine  readily  with  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths,  and 
form  what  were  formerly  reckoned  soaps;  but  the  resins  are  not  truly  saponified  ;  they 
rather  represent  the  acid  constituents  themselves,  and,  as  such,  saturate  the  salifiable 
bases. 

Every  resin  is  a  natural  mixture  of  several  other  resins,  as  is  the  case  also  with 
oils ;  one  principle  being  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  another  in  hot,  a  third  in  ether,  a 
foiurth  in  oil  of  turpentine,  a  fifth  in  naphtha,  &c.  The  soft  resins,  which  retain  a 
certain  portion  of  volatile  oil,  constitute  what  are  called  balsams.  Certain  other 
balsams  contain  benzoic  acid.  The  solid  resins  are,  amber,  anime,  benzoin,  colo'phony 
(common  rosin),  ccypal,  dammar,  dragon's  blood,  elemi,  guaiac,  lac,  resin  of  jala'p, 
lahdanum,  mastic,  sandarach,  storax,  takamahxic. 

1.  The  hard  co;pal  of  India  and  Africa,  especially  Madagascar,  is  the  product  of  the 
HymencBa  verrucosa.  It  is  transparent  and  vitreous  within,  whatever  may  be  its 
appearance  outside ;  nearly  colourless,  or  of  a  tawny  yellow ;  without  taste  or  smell 
in  the  cold,  and  almost  as  hard  as  amber,  which  it  much  resembles,  but  from  which  it 
may  be  distinguished,  1st,  by  its  melting  and  kindling  at  a  candle-flame,  and  running 
down  in  drops,  while  amber  burns  and  swells  up  without  flowing ;  2ndly,  this  hard 
copal  when  blown  out  and  still  hot,  exhales  a  smell  like  balsam  copaiva  or  capi-vi ; 
while  amber  exhales  an  unpleasant  bituminous  odour;  3rdly,  when  moistened  by 
alcohol  of  85  per  cent.,  copal  becomes  sticky,  and  shows,  after  drying,  a  glazed  opaque 
surface,  while  amber  is  not  affected  by  alcohol ;  4thly,  the  copal  affords  no  succinic 
acid,  as  amber  does,  on  distillation. 

Ether,  boiling  hot,  dissolves  39-17  per  cent,  of  copal. 

Essence  (spirits)  of  turpentine  does  not  dissolve  any  of  the  copal,  but  it  penetrates 
and  combines  with  it  at  a  heat  of  212°  Eahr. 

2.  Besin  of  courbaril  of  Eio  Janeiro,  the  English  gum-anim6,  and  the  semi-hard 
copal  of  the  Prench.  It  is  characterised  by  forming,  in  alcohol,  a  bulky,  tenacious, 
elastic  mass.  It  occurs  in  rounded  tears,  has  a  very  pale  glassy  aspect,  transparent 
within,  covered  with  a  thin  white  powder,  which  becomes  glutinous  with  alcohol. 
Another  variety  is  soft,  and  dissolves,  for  the  most  part,  in  alcohol;  and  a  third 
resembles  the  oriental  copal  so  much  as  to  indicate  that  they  may  both  be  produced 
from  the  same  tree.  100  parts  of  the  oriental  and  the  occidental  anime  yield 
respectively  the  following  residua  : — 

Witb  alcohol       With  ether        With  essence 
Oriental       .       .       .    65-71  60-83  71 

Occidental     .       .       .    43-53  27-50  75-76 

The  hard  and  soft  copals  possess  the  remarkable  property  in  common  of  becoming 
soluble  in  alcohol,  after  being  oxygenated  in  the  air. 

3.  Dammar  puti,  or  Dammar  batu. — This  resin,  soft  at  first,  becomes  eventually  like 
amber,  and  as  hard.  It  is  little  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  more  so  in  essence 
of  turpentine. 

4.  Aromatic  dammar. — This  resin  occurs  in  large  orbicular  masses.  It  is  pretty 
soluble  in  alcohol.  Only  small  samples  have  hitherto  been  obtained.  Of  100  parts, 
3  are  insoluble  in  alcohol,  none  in  ether,  and  93  in  essence  of  turpentine.  M.  Guibourt 
thinks  that  this  resin  comes  from  the  Molucca  isles.  Its  ready  solubility  in  alcohol 
and  great  hardness  render  it  valuable  for  varnish-making. 

6.  Slightly  aromatic  dammar  leaves,  after  alcohol,  37  per  cent.;  and  after  ether  17 
per  cent. ;  and  after  essence,  87  per  cent. 

6.  Tender  and  friable  dammar  selan. — This  resin  occurs  in  considerable  quantity 
in  commerce  (at  Paris).  It  is  in  round  or  oblong  tears,  vitreous,  nearly  colourless 
and  transparent  within,  dull  whitish  on  the  surfaces.  It  exhales  an  agreeable  odour 
of  olibanum,  or  mastic,  when  it  is  heated.  It  crackles  with  the  heat  of  the  hand  like 
roll-sulphur.  It  becomes  fluid  in  boiling  water,  but  brittle  when  cooled  again'.  It 
sparkles  and  burns  at  the  flame  of  a  candle  ;  but  this  being  the  effect  of  a  volatile  oil 
the  combustion  soonce-nses. —  Guibourt.  ' 

RESINS,  IVXXM'SRilXi.  Petroleum,  bitumen,  asphalt,  amber,  and  other  mineral 
hydrocarbons  are  so  called.    See  descriptions  under  the  respective  names. 
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RESIST.   A  pasto  used  in  calico-printing  to  keep  portions  white  wlien  tiie  doth 

is  dipped  into  the  dye.    See  Calico-Printing. 

RETBNE.  A  hydrocarbon,  similar  to  benzine,  obtained  from  the  resinous  matter 
found  oil  pine-stems  in  peat-bogs.  It  has  also  been  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation 
of  resinous  pino-wood. 

RETXiriTE.  A  mineral  resin  found  in  rounded  or  irregular  lumps.  It  is  soluble 
in  alcohol,  U'aviug  an  unctuous  residue.  It  is  found  in  the  lignite  beds  of  Bovey 
Tracoy,  in  similar  deposits  in  Hanover,  and  in  the  coal-mines  of  Moravia, 

RETIxroiiB.    A  hydrocarbon,  obtained  from  the  turpentine-resins. 

RETORT.  Eetorts  may  be  of  various  shapes,  and  made  of  very  different  ma- 
terials, according  to  the  requirements.  Some  are  of  glass ;  others  of  clay.  They 
may  be  made  of  any  of  the  metals.  Retorts  are  employed  to  effect  the  decom- 
position of  compound  bodies  by  the  action  of  heat ;  sometimes  alone,  and  sometimes 
aided  by  the  action  of  other  fiu'naces.  They  vary  in  shape ;  but  generally  may 
be  regarded  as  consisting  of  a  bulb  and  a  beak.  For  producing  coal-gas  there  are 
many  modifications,  varying  in  dimensions  and  shape  with  the  caprice  of  the  con- 
structor. 

RETURir  AIR.    In  coal-mining,  the  air  which  ascends  after  having  passed 

through  tlio  workings  of  a  colliery. 

RETVRWS.    A  light-coloured  and  mild  kind  of  tobacco. 

REVAIiEXirTit  ARA.BICA.  The  commercial  name  for  the  flour  obtained  from 
the  lentil,  Ervum  lens.  It  was  first  called  Ervalenta,  then  by  transposing  the  letters 
of  the  first  portion  of  the  name,  revalenta  was  obtained. 

REVERBERATORS  FTTRITACB.  A  furnace  in  which  the  flame  passes  over 
a  bridge,  and  plays  down — or  reverberates  against  the  hearth  on  which  the  materials 
are  placed.    See  Metalluegy,  Coppee,  Ieon,  Soda,  &c. 

RHATAUTT  ROOT.  Krameria  triandra,  a  native  of  Peru.  The  root  is  hori- 
zontal,  very  long  and  branched.  It  is  used  as  an  astringent,  and  in  powder  as  a 
dentifrice. 

RHODIUM.  A  metal  discovered  by  Dr.  WoUaston  in  1803,  in  the  ore  of 
platinum.  It  is  contained  to  the  amount  of  3  per  cent,  in  the  platinum-ore  of 
Antioquia  in  Columbia,  near  Barbacoas ;  it  occurs  in  the  Ural  ore,  and  alloyed  with 
gold  in  Mexico.  The  palladium  having  been  precipitated  from  the  muriatic  solution 
of  the  platimim-ore  previously  saturated  with  soda  by  the  cyanide  of  mercmy, 
muriatic  acid  is  to  be  poured  into  the  residuary  liquid,  and  the  mixture  is  to  bo 
evaporated  to  dryness,  to  expel  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  convert  the  metallic  salts 
into  chlorides.  The  dry  mass  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  washed 
with  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0-837.  This  solvent  takes  possession  of  the  double 
chlorides  which  the  sodium  forms  with  the  platinum,  iridiiun,  copper,  and  mercury, 
and  does  not  dissolve  the  double  chloride  of  rhodium  and  sodium,  but  leaves  it  in  the 
form  of  a  powder  of  a  fine  dark-red  colour.  This  salt  being  washed  with  alcohol, 
and  then  exposed  to  a  very  strong  heat,  affords  the  rhodium  But  a  better  mode  of 
reducing  the  metal  upon  the  small  scale  consists  m  heating  the  double  chloride  gently 
in  a  glass  tube,  while  a  stream  of  hydrogen  passes  oyer  it.  and  then  to  wash  away 
the  chloride  of  sodium  with  water.  .  . 

Ehodium  resembles  platinum  in  appearance.  According  to  WoUaston,  the  specific 
gravity  of  rhodium  is  11.  It  is  insoluble  by  itself  in  any  acid ;  but  when  an  aUoy  of 
it  with  certain  metals,  as  platinum,  copper,  bismuth,  or  lead  is  treated  with  aqua 
re<H^  the  rhodium  dissolves  with  the  other  metals ;  but  when  aUoyed  with  gold 
or  Slver  it  will  not  dissolve  along  with  them.  It  may  however  be  rendered 
very  soluble  by  mixing  it  in  the  state  of  a  fine  powder  with  chloride  of  potassium  or 
sodfum  and  heating  the  mixture  to  a  dull  red-heat,  in  a  stream  of  chlonne  gas.  It 
thus  f^^ms  a  triple  salt,  very  soluble  in  water.  The  solutions  of  rhodium  are  of  a 
beaudfurrose  colour,  Whence  its  name.  Its  chief  use  at  present  is  for  making  the 
unalterable  nibs  of  the  so-named  rhodium  pens. 


Tl^SSg  r  marks  fTom  a  recent  paW  ^7  Seville  and  Debray  '  On  so.,  .ro- 
nf  fZ^^nrSld  Platinum  Metals,' ^ve  full  of  interest.    These  chemists  prepare 


remains  is  mixed  with  five  times  us  weit,ut  ux  u  ^ 

and  is  heated  to  redness  in  a  clay  ^'^".^/ble   or  one  or  two^^^^^^^  ^^^.^ 

is  first  treated  with  water,  and  then  ^"^h  ^qna  reg^  to  i^em 

When  the  liquor  has  lost  all  smell,  sufficient  sulphuric  acm  j 
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precipitate  the  baryta.  It  is  then  boiled,  filtered,  and  evaporated,  first  adding  to  it  a 
Uttle  nitric  acid  and  then  a  great  excess  of  sal-ammoniac.  The  evaporation  is  earned 
to  dryness  at  212°,  and  the  residuum  is  washed  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  sal- 
ammoniac,  which  removes  all  the  rhodium.  When  the  washings  are  no  longer 
coloured,  the  liquor  is  evaporated  with  a  groat  excess  of  nitric  acid,  which  destroys 
the  sal-ammoniac,  and  when  only  the  salt  of  rhodium  is  left,  the  evaporation  is 
finished  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  The  rhodium  salt  is  now'  moistened  with  hydro- 
sulphide  of  ammonia,  mixed  with  three  or  four  times  its  weight  of  sulphur,  and  the 
crucible  is  heated  to  bright  redness,  after  which  metallic  rhodium  is  left  in  the 
crucible.  So  obtained  rhodium  may  be  considered  almost  pure,  after  it  has  been 
boiled  for  some  time,  first  in  aqua  regia,  and  then  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  To 
obtain  it  perfectly  pure  it  must  be  melted  with  four  times  its  weight  of  zinc.  The 
alloy  is  treated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  most  of  the 
zinc,  but  leaves  a  crystalline  matter  which  is  really  an  alloy  of  rhodium  and  zinc  in 
definite  proportions.  This  is  dissolved  in  aqua  regia,  and  the  solution  is  treated  with 
ammonia  until  the  precipitate  first  formed  is  redissolved.  The  solution  is  boiled  and 
evaporated,  by  which  is  obtained  the  yellow  salt,  or  chloride  of  rhodium.  This  is 
purified  by  repeated  crystallisation,  and  then  calcined  with  a  little  sulphur,  by  which 
means  rhodium  is  procured  absolutely  pure. 

Ehodium  melts  less  easily  than  platinum,  so  much  so  that  the  same  fire  which  will 
liquefy  300  grammes  of  platinum  only  will  melt  40  or  50  grammes  of  rhodium.  It 
is  not  volatilised,  but  it  oxidises  on  the  surface  like  palladium.  Less  white  and 
lustrous  than  silver,  it  has  about  the  same  appearance  as  aluminium.  When  perfectly 
pure  it  is  ductile  and  malleable,  at  least  after  fusion.    Its  density  is  12"1. 

The  alloys  of  rhodium,  those  at  least  which  have  been  examined,  are  true  chemical 
combinations,  as  is  shown  by  the  high  temperature  developed  at  the  moment  of  their 
formation.  The  alloy  with  zinc  already  described  resists  the  action  of  muriatic 
acid,  but  in  contact  with  air  and  the  acid  there  is  soon  a  well-marked  rose-coloration 
which  reveals  an  oxidation  of  the  two  metals  under  the  double  influence  of  the  air 
and  acid.  The  alloy  with  tin  is  crystallised,  black,  brilliant  and  fusible  at  a  very 
high  temperature. 

RHODOirZTE.  A  silicate  of  manganese,  sometimes  containing  iron,  magnesium 
and  calcium,  found  chiefly  in  Sweden. 

SKOIUB  SPAR.    Native  carbonate  of  magnesia. 

BRVBARB  {Rhetm).  Thirteen  species  of  plants  have  been  named  as  yielding 
the  medicinal  rhubarb ;  it  has,  however,  been  recently  determined  that  the  Rheum 
offici7iale  is  the  true  rhubarb  plant.  The  best  rhubarb  is  called  Turkey  rhubarb,  and 
only  procured  by  the  Eussians,  at  Kiachta,  from  the  Chinese.  Several  species  of 
ihubarb  are  cultivated  in  this  country,  for  the  agreeable  acidity  of  their  stems. — See 
Elements  of  Materia  Medica,  by  Bentley  and  Kedwood. 

RAtrs.    The  Sumach,  which  see. 

RKT7SIVIA.    Bhusma  turconim.    Used  as  a  depilatory. 

'^^AMOCCA.y/OOH,  or  Kiabocca  wood,  an  ornamental  wood  obtained  from  the 
East  Indies.  It  is  not  known  what  tree  produces  it.  It  is  much  used  for  making 
ornamental  boxes,  desks,  and  the  like. 

RIBBON  MANUFACTURE.  This  differs  in  no  particular  respect  from  the 
manufacture  of  woven  fabrics  in  similar  materials.    See  Silk,  and  Weaving. 

RICE.  {Orysa  sativa.  Linn.)  This  plant,  originally  a  native  of  Asia,  is  now 
extensively  cultivated  in  India,  China,  the  islands  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  in 
the  West  Indies,  Central  America,  and  the  southern  of  the  United  States.  Koxburgh 
informs  us  that  there  are  above  forty  different  varieties.  Carolina  and  Patna  rice  are 
the  kinds  most  esteemed  in  this  country.  Eraconnot  {Ann.  CMm.  Fhys.)  has  given 
the  following  analyses  of  two  varieties  of  rice : — 

„^     ,  Carolina  rice         Piecbnont  rice 

Starch   86  07  83-80 

Woody  fibre     ....  4-80  4-80 

Gluten   3-60  3-60 

Tallowy  oil       .       .       .       .  o-13  0-25 

Sugar  (nncrystallisable)    .       .  0-29  0-25 

Gum   0-71  0-10 


The  inorganic  constituents  being,  as  estimated  from  the  ash  of  the  grain,  as  follows- 
—Potash,  18-48;  soda,  10-67;  lime,  1-27;  magnesia,  11-69;  oxide  of  iron  0-45  • 
phcsphoric  acid,  53  36;  chlorine,  0-37;  silica,  3-35.  '  ' 

Eice  is  used  as  food  by  a  hundred  millions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  and  it  is 
employed  as  an  agreeable  and  nutritive  diet  in  various  forms  by  ourselves. 
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Sice  imported  in  1873. 


Bough  and  in  the  husk : 

Quarters 

Value 

£ 

From  Mauritius ...... 

2,248 

3,380 

„     British  India ; 

,,        Madras.  ..... 

4,605 

10,644 

,,        Sengal  and  Surmah      .       .  , 

1  i,Ooi 

„     Other  countries  .... 

868 

1,129 

Total  .... 

18,772 

33,540 

Ditto,  not  rough  or  in  the  husk  : 

Cwts. 

£ 

From  Holland  ...... 

36,934 

40,764 

„  Japan   

119,301 

71,621 

„     British  India : 

,,  Madras  

261,121 

135,261 

„        Bengal  and  Burmah  '  . 

6,008,225 

2,920,204 

„     Other  countries  .... 

114,737 

68,594 

Total  .... 

6,540,318 

3,254,434 

cwts. 

£ 

Biee  not  in  the  husk  imported  in  1874  . 

7,002,798 

3,621,910 

RICE  CKSAITXKrG.  Various  machines  have  been  contrived  for  effecting  this 
purpose,  of  which  that  invented  by  Mr.  Melvil  Wilson  may  be  regarded  as  a  good 
example.  It  consists  of  an  oblong  hollow  cylinder,  laid  in  an  inchned  position, 
having  a  great  many  teeth  stuck  in  its  internal  surface,  and  a  central  shaft  also 
furnished  with  teeth.  By  the  rapid  revolution  of  the  shaft,  its  teeth  are  carried 
across  the  intervals  of  those  of  the  cylinder  with  the  effect  of  parting  the  grains  of 
rice,  and  detaching  whatever  husks  or  impurities  may  adhere  to  them.  A  hopper  is 
set  above  to  receive  the  rice,  and  conduct  it  down  into  the  cleansing  cylinder. 

About  80  teeth  are  supposed  to  be  set  in  the  cylinder,  projecting  so  as  to  reach  very 
nearly  the  central  shaft,  in  which  there  is  a  corresponding  number  of  teeth,  that  pass 

freely  between  the  former.  ,  .  ,         tt-  j  i 

RXCE-PAPERt  A  name  given  to  the  material  on  which  the  Hindoos  ana 
Chinese  paint  flowers,  &c.    It  is  the  pith  of  the  Aralia  papyrifera.    See  Papee. 

RXCB-STARCH.    See  Stabch.  ,  „      ^  ^i. 

RZBSXnrC.  In  mining,  a  term  used  in  the  Newcastle  coal-field  for  the  operation 
of  separating  the  iron  ore  from  the  coal-shale.  . 

RISER.   In  mining,  a  projecting  piece  of  rock  crossing  a  fissure  or  mineral  vein, 

^^JLXTT^t^^Bifled  Ordnance  and  Fire-arms  are  described  under  AaTHiEiiY  and 

FiBE-AEMS.  »     ,    ,         ,       .-,       n  • 

RXIffMArnV'S  GREEXr.    Oxide  of  cobalt  and  oxide  ot  zinc. 

RXVETXIVG  MACHXNE  of  Fairhairn.    The  invention  of  the  riveting  machine 
originated  in  a  turn-out  of  the  boiler-makers  in  the  employ  of  that  engineer  about 
thirty  years   ago.     On  that  occasion  the  attempt  was  made  to  rivet  two  plates 
togethe?  by  compressing  the  red-hot  rivet  in  the  ordinary  P^f  ^^^g.-PJf^" 
suiess  of  this  experiment  immediately  led  to  the  construction  of  he  o-^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
in  which  the  moveable  die  was  forced  upon  the  rivet  by  a  P^^f/^J-JfJ!"^  ^^^^ X 
by  a  cam.    A  short  experience  proved  the  original  machine  inadequate  to  the  numer 
ous  requirements  of  the  boiler-maker's  trade,  and  the  present  form  was  thoretorc 

"'TtlaSeS"  ffymi)\s  made  of  malleable  iron,  and  having  -iron strap  b  b 
screwed   ounlThe  lafe,  it  reUrs  the  whole  perfectly  safe  in  c=ise  of  the  dies  com  ng 
n  contact  with  a  cold  rivet,  or  any  other  hard  ^f^^ance  during  tli^^^^^^^^^^      Its  -n 
struction  also  allows  the  workmen  to  nvet  ^^g^f™  ^^°"^the  edg^^  ^ 
the  corners  of  boilers,  tanks,  and  cisterns ;  and  the  stem  b°ing  now  m 
inches  high,  it  renders  the  machine  more  extensive  in       ^pP^l^'^^thin  the  given 
its  riveting  the  fire-box  of  a  locomotive  boiler  or  any  other  T»ort  wiu  g 

'^'addition  to  these  parts,  it  has  a  broad  -ving  slid,  c, Jn  wW^^^^^^^^^^ 
corresponding  with  others  in  the  wrought-iron  stem.        using  in« 
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desoription  of  flat  and  circular  work  can  bo  riveted,  and  by  selecting  those  on  the 
sides,  it  will  rivot  the  corners,  and  thus  complete  vessels  of  almost  every  shape.  This 
jnachine  is  in  a  portable  form,  and  can  bo  moved  off  rails  "with  caro  to  suit  the  article 
suspended  from  the  shears. 


The  introduction  of  the  knee-joint  gives  to  the  dies  a  variable  motion,  and  causes 
Iho  greatest  force  to  be  exerted  at  a  proper  time,  viz.  at  the  closing  of  the  joint  and 
finishing  of  the  head  of  the  rivet. 

In  other  respects  tho  machine  operates  aa  before,  effecting  by  an  almost  instanta- 
neous pressure  what  is  performed  in  the  ordinary  mode  by  a  long  series  of  impacts 
The  machine  fixes  in  the  firmest  manner  and  completes  eight  rivets  of  f-inch  diameter 
in  a  minute,  with  the  attendance  of  two  men  and  boys  to  the  plates  and  rivets  • 
whereas  the  average  work  that  can  be  done  by  two  riveters,  with  one  'holder  on' 
and  a  boy,  is  40  J-inch  rivets  por  hour;  the  quantity  done  in  tho  two  cases  being  in 
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the  proportion  of  40  to  480,  or  as  1  to  12,  oxclusivo  of  the  saving  of  one  man's  labour. 
The  cylindor  of  an  ordinary  locomotive-engine  boiler  8  feet  0  inches  long  and  3  feet 
diameter  can  bo  riveted  and  the  plates  fitted  completely  by  the  machine  in  4  hours  • 
whilst  to  expcuto  the  same  work  by  hand  would  require  with  an  extra  man  20  hours! 
The  work  produced  by  the  machine  is  likewise  of  a  superior  kind  to  that  made  iii 
the  ordinary  manner  ;  the  rivets  being  found  stronger,  and  the  boilers  more  free  from 
leakage,  and  more  perfect  in  every  respect.  The  riveting  is  done  without  noise,  and 
tlius  is  almost  entirely  reniovod  the  constant  deafening  clamour  of  the  boiler-maker's 
hammer. 

HOA-N,  Tho  name  of  a  common  leather  used  for  book-binding,  and  for  slippers. 
It  is  prepared  from  sheep-skin  by  tanning  with  sumach.    See  Leatueh. 

ROASTITTG  ORES.  The  operation  of  roasting  is  executed  by  various  pro- 
cesses, relatively  to  the  nature  of  the  ores,  the  quality  of  tho  fuel,  and  to  the  ol^ect 
in  view. 

Three  principal  methods  may  be  distinguished :  1,  the  roasting  in  heaps  in  tho  open 
air,  the  most  simple  of  the  whole ;  2,  tho  roasting  executed  between  little  walls,  and 
which  may  be  called  case-roasting  {Eost-stadcl  in  Gorman);  and  3,  roasting  in 
furnaces. 

I.  The  roasting  in  tho  open  air,  and  in  heaps  more  or  less  considerable,  is  practised 
upon  iron  ores,  and  such  as  are  pyritous  or  bituminous.  The  operation  consists  in 
general  in  spreading  over  the  plane  area,  often  bottomed  with  beaten  clay,  billots  of 
wood  arranged  like  the  bars  of  a  gridiron,  and  sometimes  laid  crosswise  over  one 
another,  so  as  to  form  a  uniform  flat  bed.  Sometimes  wood-charcoal  is  added,  so  as  to 
fill  up  the  interstices,  and  to  prevent  the  ore  from  falling  between  the  other  pieces 
of  fuel.  Coal  is  also  employed  in  moderately  small  lumps ;  and  even  occasionally 
turf.  The  ore,  either  simply  broken  into  pieces,  or  sometimes  under  the  form  of 
schlich  (fine  pyritous  sand),  is  piled  up  over  the  fuel ;  usually  alternate  beds  of  fuel  and 
ore  are  formed. 

The  fire,  kindled  in  general  at  the  lower  part,  but  sometimes,  however,  at  the 
middle,  gradually  spreads,  putting  the  operation  in  train.  The  combustion  must 
be  so  conducted  as  to  be  slow  and  suffocated,  to  prolong  the  ustulation,  and  let  the 
whole  mass  be  equably  penetrated  with  heat.  The  means  employed  to  direct  the  fire, 
are  to  cover  outwardly  with  earth  the  portions  where  too  much  activity  is  displayed, 
and  to  pierce  with  holes  or  to  give  air  to  those  where  it  is  imperfectly  developed.^  Eains, 
winds,  variable  seasons,  and  especially  good  primary  arrangements  of  a  calcination, 
have  much  infiuence  on  this  process,  which  requires  besides  an  almost  incessant  in- 
spection at  the  beginning. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  good  rule,  to  employ  no  more  fuel  than  is  strictly  necessary 
for  the  kind  of  calcination  in  hand,  and  for  supporting  the  combustion ;  for  an  excess 
of  fuel  would  produce,  besides  an  expense  uselessly  incurred,  the  inconvenience,  at 
times  very  serious,  of  such  a  heat  as  may  melt  or  vitrify  the  ores :  a  result  entirely 
the  reverse  of  a  well-conducted  ustulation. 

Figs.  1712;  1713,  1714,  represent  the  roasting  in  mounds,  as  practised  near 
Goslar  in  the  Hartz,  and  at  Chessy  in  the  Department  of  the  Khone.   Fig.  1712  is  a 

1713 


vertical  section,  in  the  line  7ic,  oi  fig.  1714.  In  fig.  1713  there  is  shown  in  plan, 
Tlfa  litUe  more  than  one-half  of  tl/e  quadrangular  tr-cated  pyramid  wh.^^^^^^^^^^ 
stimtes  the  heap.  Fig.  1714  shows  a  little  more  than  onM^^  oi  ^  bed  of  wood, 
arranged  at  the  bottom  of  tho  pyramid,  as  shown  by  aa  fig.  ^l^^J^^' 
1714  c  is  a  wooden  chimney,  formed  within  the  heap  of  ore,  at  ™°  f°™f'^^^^ 
here'  is  a  little  parcel  of  charcoal;  dd  are  large  lumps  of  ore  d-«t-^^^^^^^ 
the  wooden  pileaa;  ee  are  smaller  fragment  to  cover  the  l^^g^^^^^^^^^^ 
and  clay  laid  smoothly  in  a  slope  over  the  whole  P/fj5fou;  sTdes  of 

tinder  the  bed  of  billets,  of  which  there  is  a  smaller  one  in  each  "1^0^^^^^  « 
ISm  base  so  that  two  principal  currents  of  air  cross  under  the  upnght  axis  cc,  of 
the  truncated  pyramid  indicated  m  jj./.  1712.  charcoal  and  tho  wood  toko 

Burning  wood  is  thrown  m  by  the  chimney  c  The  f 4"  ^aporiso 
fire;  the  sulphurous  ores,  def,  are  heated  to  such  a  high  temperature  as  vaporise 
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the  sulphur.  In  tho  Lower  Hartz,  a  heap  of  this  kind  continues  roasting  during  four 
mouths 

2.  The  second  method.  The  difficulty  of 
managing  the  fire  in  the  roasting  of  substances 
containing  little  sulphur,  with  tho  greater 
difficulty  of  arranging  and  supporting  in  their 
place  the  fine  ores  to  be  roasted,  and  last  of  all, 
the  necessity  of  giving  successive  fires  to  tho 
same  ores,  or  to  inconsiderable  quantities  at  a 
time,  have  led  to  the  contrivance  of  surround- 
ing the  area  on  which  the  roasting  takes  place 
with  throe  or  four  little  walls,  leaving  a  door 
in  the  one  in  front.  This  is  what  is  called  a 
walled  area,  and  sometimes,  improperly  enough, 
a  roasting-furnace.  Inside  of  these  walls, 
about  3  feet  high,  there  are  often  vertical  con- 
duits or  chimneys  made  to  correspond  with  an 
opening  on  the  ground  level,  in  order  to  excite 
a  draught  of  air  in  the  adjacent  parts.  When 
the  roasting  is  once  set  going,  these  chimneys  can  be  opened  or  shut  at  their  upper 
ends,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  process. 

Several  such  furnaces  are  usually  erected  in  connection  with  each  other  by  their 
lateral  walls,  and  all  terminated  by  a  common  wall,  which  forms  their  posterior  part ; 
sometimes  they  are  covered  with  a  shed  supported  partly  by  the  back  wall,  built 
sufficiently  high  for  this  purpose.  These  dispositions  are  suitable  for  the  roasting 
of  schlichs,  or  pyritic  sands,  and  in  general  of  all  matters  which  are  to  have 
several  fires;  a  circiunstance  indispensable  to  a  due  separation  of  the  sulphur, 
arsenic,  &c. 

3.  The  furnaces  employed  for  roasting  the  ores  and  mattes  differ-much,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  ores,  and  the  size  of  the  lumps.  "We  shall  content  ourselves  with 
referring  to  the  principal  forms. 

When  iron  ores  are  to  bo  roasted,  which  require  but  a  simple  calcination  to  disen- 
gage the  combined  water  and  carbonic  acid,  egg-shaped  furnaces,  similar  to  thoso  in 
which  limestone  is  burned  in  contact  with  fuel,  may  be  conveniently  employed  •  and 
they  present  the  advantage  of  an  operation  which  is  continuous  with  a  never-coolina 
apparatus.    See  Ieon.  ° 

It  has  been  attempted  to  employ  the  same  method  a  little  modified,  for  the  roasting 
ol  ores  of  sulphide  of  copper  and  pyi-ites,  with  a  view  of  extracting  a  part  of  the 
sulphur.  More  or  less  success  has  ensued,  but  without  ever  surmounting  all  the  ob- 
stacles arising  from  the  great  fusibility  of  tho  sulphide  of  iron.  For  it  sometimes 
runs  into  one  mass,  or  at  least  into  lumps  agglutinated  together  in  certain  parts  of 
the  lurnace,  and  the  operation  is  either  altogether  stopped,  or  becomes  more  or  less 
languid;  tne  air  not  being  able  to  penetrate  into  all  the  parts,  the  roasting  becomes 
consequently  imperfect.  This  inconvenience  is  even  more  serious  than  might  at  first 
sight  appear ;_  for,  as  the  ill-roasted,  ores  now  contain  too  little  sulphur  to  support 
their  combustion,  and  as  thoy  sometimes  faU  into  small  fragments  in  the  cooling,  they 
cannot  bo  passed  again  through  tho  same  furnace,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  finish 
tho  roasting  m  a  reverberatory  hearth,  which  i^  much  more  expensive. 

in  the  Pyrenees,  the  roasting  of  iron  ores  is  executed  in  a  circular  furnace,  so 
disposed  that  the  fuel  is  contained  and  burned  in  a  kind  of  interior  oven,  above  which 
he  the  pieces  of  ore  to  be  calcined.  Sometimes  the  vault  of  this  oven  which  sustains 
flol.  'o  ^^J'^^'  ^^t^^^ri  them  openings  for  the  passage  of  the 

flame  and  smoke,  and  the  apparatus  then  resembles  certain  pottery-kilns:  at 
other  times  the  vault  is  formed  of  large  lumps  of  ore,  carefully  arranged  as  to  tho 
intervals  reqmsite  to  be  left  for  draught  over  the  arch.  The  broken  ore  is  then  dis° 
tnbuted_  above  this  arch,  care  being  taken  to  place  the  larger  pieces  undermost.  This 
process  is  simple  in  the  construction  of  the  furnace,  and  economical,  as  branches  of 
trees,  without  value  in  the  forests,  may  be  employed  in  the  roasting.    See  Kiln 

In  some  other  countries,  the  ores  aro  roasted  in  fmrnaces  very  like  those  in  which 
porcelain  is  baked ;  that  is  to  say,  tho  fuel  is  placed  exteriorly  to  the  body  of  the  fur- 
nace in  a  kind  of  brick  shafts,  and  the  flame  traverses  the  broken  ore  witli  which  the 
furnace  is  filled.    In  such  an  apparatus  tho  calcination  is  continuous 

When  It  18  proposed  to  extract  the  sulphur  from  iron  pyrites,  or  from  pyritous 
s Z?  V^'^'T.'  "^^y  ^  ^^Ployod,  among  which  that  u;ed  in  Hungary  d"! 

?  r  "  ^^'^^T^f  P-Yallelopipod  of  four  walls,  each  of  them  bein. 
perforated  with  holes  and  vortical  condu  ts  which  lead  into  chamberq  of  nnnrl^^cnf 
where  the  sulphur  is  collected.    The  ore  placed  between  tSw 
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wood  arranged  as  ia  fig.  HU,  for  the  groat  roastingB  in  tlio  open,  air,  is  cal- 
cined with  the  disengagement  of  much  sulphur,  wliich  fiiids  more  facility  in  escaping 
by  tlio  lateral  conduits  in  the  walls,  than  up  through  the  whole  mass,  or  across  the 
upper  surface  covered  over  with  earth  ;  whence  it  passes  into  tlie  chambers  of  conden- 
sation. In  this  way  upwards  of  a  thousand  tons  of  pyrites  TE«y  bo  roasted  at  once, 
and  a  large  quantity  of  sulphur  obtained.    See  Pyrites. 

The  reverboratory  furnace  affords  one  of  the  best  means  of  ustulation  where  it  is 
requisite  to  employ  the  simultaneous  action  of  lieat  and  atmospheric  air  to  destroy 
certain  combinations,  and  to  decompose  the  sulphides,  arsenides,  &c.    See  CopPEa. 

In  every  case  where  it  is  desired  to  have  a  very  perfect  roasting,  as  for  blende 
from  which  zinc  is  to  be  extracted,  for  sulphide  of  antimony,  &c.,  or  even  for  ores 
reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder  and  destined  for  amalgamation,  it  is  proper  to  perform 
the  operation  in  a  revorberatory  furnace.  When  very  fusible  sulphurous  ores  are 
treated  the  workmen  charged  with  the  calcination  must  employ  much  care  and 
experience,  chiefly  in  the  management  of  the  fire.  It  will  sometimes,  indeed,  happen 
that  the  ore  partially  fuses,  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  withdraw  the  miiterials 
from  the  fui-naco,  to  let  them  cool  and  grind  them  anew,  in  order  to  recommence 
the  operation.  The  construction  of  these  furnaces  demands  no  other  attention 
than  to  give  to  the  sole  or  laboratory  the  suitable  size,  and  so  to  proportion  to 
this  the  grate  and  chimney  that  the  heating  may  bo  effected  with  the  greatest 

^^^TheTeverberatory  furnace  is  always  employed  to  roast  ores  of  the  precious  metals, 
and  especiaUy  those  for  amalgamation;  as  the  latter  often  contain  arsenic,  anbmony, 
and  other  volatile  substances,  they  must  be  disposed  of  in  a  peculiar  manner. 

The  sole,  usually  very  spacious,  is  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  one  ferthest 
off  from  the  furnace  is  a  little  lower  than  the  other.  Above  the  vault  there  is  a  space 
■or  chamber  in  which  the  ore  is  deposited,  and  which  communicates  with  the  If  ora^^ 
bv  a  vertical  passage,  which  serves  to  allow  the  ore  to  be  pushed  down  when  it  is  dxied 
and  a  little  heated  The  flame  and  the  smoke  which  escape  from  the  sole  or  laboratory 
pass  into  condensing  chambers  before  entering  into  the  chimney,  so  as  to  deposit  m 
them  the  oxide  of  arsenic  and  other  substances.  When  the  ore  on  the  part  of  the 
sole  farthest  from  the  gi-ate  has  suffered  so  much  heat  as  to  begin  tojjejo-^^^^^^^ 
become  less  fusible,  aud  when  the  roasting  of  that  in  the  nearer  f^l^  of  the  sole  is 
completed,  the  former  is  raked  towards  the  fire-bridge,  and  its  ustulation  finished  by 
sSnt  it  over  frequently  with  a  paddle,  skilfully  worked  through  one  of  the  doors 
kft  n  the  side  for  this  purpose.  The  operation  is  considered  to  be  fimshed  when 
the  vapoiLandthe  smell  have  almost  wholly  ceased  ;  its  duration  depending  obviously 

'^"wirthi:  furntrS'employed  to  roast  very  arsenical  ores,  t^-hambe^^^^^^^^ 
densation  for  the  arsenious  acid  are  much  more  extensive  than  in  furnaces  commonly 

"'compared  with  the  German  Bosfofen,  the  mechanical  furnaces  ^^^^ « 
the  calcination  of  silver  ores,  particularly  when  the  ores  operated  on  are  v^ry 
dip  and  contain  much  sulphu?;  in  which  case  the  excessive  production  of  lumps 
becomes  a  serious  inconvenience  to  contend  with. 


1715 


1716 


But  in  the  treatment  of  the  silver  ores  of  Melaencina  they  possess  Urn  advan- 
tage of  calcining  a  large  quantity  of  oro  in  ^  given  ^^XTi^l-  The  supply  of 
attondance  than  is  necessary  for  '^"Pfi'^g^^^^J^^Virof  he  fires  is  nevfrUie- 
fuel  is,  however,  subject  to  great  "^glect.  The  n^anag™^  ^^^^ 
less  a  matter  of  much  importance,  for  should  they  be  toigotton,  au  fa 
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reduced,  the  mineral,  from  coutinuing  to  pass  at  the  same  rate  through  the  fiu-nace, 
cannot  be  properly  calcined. 

To  prevent  the  fires  getting  low,  and  to  raise 
them  after  being  neglected,  the  -workmen  often 
load  the  grate  with  fuel,  the  result  of  Avhich  is  to 
overheat  the  ore  and  cause  a  great  waste  of  wood. 

Fiffs.  1715,  1716,  and  1717  represent  a  re- 
verberatory  furnace  employed  in  the  smelting 
works  of  Lautenthal,  in  the  Hartz,  for  roasting 
the  schlichs  of  lead  ores,  which  contain  much 
blende  or  sulphide  of  zinc.  In  Jig.  1 715  we  see 
that  the  two  sides,  are  absolutely  like,  the  two 
furnaces  being  built  in  one  body  of  brickwork. 
Fiff.  1716  is  the  plan  of  the  furnace  nc,  taken 
at  the  level  ef  oi  jiff.  1715.  Fiff.  1717  is  a 
vertical  section  of  the  similar  furnace  A  b,  taken 
in  the  prolongation  of  the  line  gh  in  Jiff.  1716. 

a  is  the  fireplace  of  the  furnace,  its  grate, 
and  ash-pit.  b  is  the  conduit  of  vaporisation, 
which  communicates  with  the  chambers  c;  into 
which  the  vaporised  substances  are  deposited; 
d,  chimney  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke  of  the 
fireplace  a,  after  it  has  gone  through  the  space 
bcc;  e'  is  the  charging  door,  with  a  hook  hang- 
ing in  front  to  rest  the  long  iron  rake  upon, 
with  -which  the  materials  are  turned  over;  /, 
chamber  containing  a  quantity  of  schlich  destined 
for  roasting  ;  this  chamber  communicates  with,  the  vaulted  corridor  (gallery)  D,  seen 
in  fff.  1715  ;  ff,  orifice  through  which  the  schlich  is  thrown  into  the  furnace ;  h,  area 
or  hearth  of  the  reverberatory  furnace,  of  which  the  roof  is  certainly  much  too  high  ; 
i,  channels  for  the  escape  of  the  watery  vapours ;  k  I,  front  arcade,  between  which  and 
the  furnace,  properly  speaking,  are  the  two  orifices  of  the  conduits,  which  terminate  at 
the  channels  vi  m'.  m  is  the  channel  for  carrying  towards  the  chimney,  d,  the  vapours 
which  escape  by  the  door  e'.  n  is  a  walled-up  door,  which  is  opened  from  time  to 
time,  to  take  out  of  the  chambers  c,  c,  the  substances  that  may  be  deposited  in  them. 

At  the  smelting-works  of  Lautenthal,  in  such  a  roasting-furnace,  from  6  to  9 
quintals  (cwts.)  of  schlich  are  treated  at  a  time,  and  it  is  stirred  frequently  with  an 
iron  rake  upon  the  altar  h.  The  period  of  this  operation  is  from  6  to  12  hours, 
according  as  the  schlich  may  be  more  or  less  dry,  more  or  less  rich  in  lead,  or  more  or 
less  charged  with  blende.  When  the  latter  substance  is  abundant,  the  process  requires 
12  hours,  with  about  60  cubic  feet  of  cleft  billets  for  fuel. 

In  such  furnaces  are  roasted  the  cobalt  ores  of  Schneeberg  in  Saxony,  the  tin  ores 
of  Schlackenwald  in  Bohemia,  of  Ehrenfriedersdorf  in  Saxony,  and  elsewhere ;  as  also 
the  arsenical  pyrites  at  Geyer  in  Saxony.  But  there  are  poison  towers  and  extensive 
condensing  chambers  attached  in  the  latter  case. 

For  a  description  of  Gerstenhofer's  furnace  for  roasting  metallic  sulphides,  see 

COPPEB. 

ROCCSXiXiA,  from  the  Italian  rocca,  '  a  rock ; '  a  genus  of  lichens.  See  Ahchil  } 
Lichens. 

ROCCX:ZiXXC  ACID,   A  fatty  acid  obtained  from  the  Eoccella  imctoria. 

ROCHEZiIiE  SAIiT.  A  double  tartrate  of  soda  and  potash :  mixed  with  some 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  an  equivalent  of  tartaric  acid  being  added,  after  the  salt  is 
dissolved,  it  forms  the  artificial  seidlitz-water. 

ROCK  or  ROCK  AIiUM.  A  factitious  article  consisting  of  crystalline  frag- 
ments of  alum  not  larger  than  almonds,  coloured  with  Venetian  red.    See  Alttm. 

ROCK.  A  term  used  in  South  Staffordshire  by  minors  to  denote  any  hard  sand- 
stone. 

ROCK  CRYSTAXi.    A  very  fine  transparent  and  colourless  variety  of  quartz. 

ROCK-DRZI.Ii  or  PERFORATOR.  The  rock-drill  invented  by  Mr.  Ingefsol 
has  achieved  a  high  reputation  in  the  mines  of  America.  It  has  been  introduced  to 
this  country  by  Messrs.  Le  Gros  and  Silva,  and  having  excited  much  attention  must 
be  briefly  described. 

The  chief  principles  and  characteristic  features  of  this  rock-drill  are,  that  the 
motive  pressure  is  continued  until  tlio  ctroke  of  the  piston  takes  effect  in'a  blow  on 
the  rock  (in  lieu  of  being  cut  off  at  .-i  point  antecedent  to  the  rock  being  struck), 
whereby  an  important  accession  of  speed  in  penetration  is  attained ;  and  that  the  feed 
or  forward  motion  of  the  machine  is  strictly  and  completely  automatic,  dependent 
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solely  upon,  and  procooding  pari  jjflssti  with,  the  actual  work  done,  so  that  however 
variable  may  bo  the  hardness  of  the  rock  on  which  it  is  operating,  the  piston  acts  on 
the  feed-motion  only  when  and  so  long  as  adequate  penetration  has  been  eflFected, 
thereby  conducing  to  rapid  and  regular  drilling,  and  steady  progress  and  work.  It 

appears  to  be  an  economical  and 
8  effective  machine,  for  all  the 

operations  of  quarrying  and 
mining,  for  rock  excavations  and 
removal  by  blasting,  for  shafts, 
sewerage  works,  tunnels,  drift- 
ways, headings,  &c.,  in  mines, 
quarries,  and  various  other  engi- 
neering and  constructive  works. 
It  may  be  worked  by  steam  or 
compressed  air,  and  so  mounted 
as  to  drift  bore-holes  horizon- 
tally, vertically,  or  at  any  re- 
quired angle.  For  example,  as 
shown  in  the  engravings,  the 
ordinary  tripod  form  {/iff.  1718) 
is  suitable  for  ordinary  vertical 
drilling,  and  for  boring  holes  in 
very  narrow  and  irregular  places, 
driftways,  &c. ;  for  railway  tun- 
nels, and  the  heavier  ckss  of 
operations,  a  car  is  employed  with  several  drills  mounted  thereon  (Z^-.  1719);  and, 
again,  Jiff.  1720  shows  the  ordinary  form  of  'gadding  car,'  designed  for  boring  hori- 
zontal as  well  as  vertical  holes,  to  enable  blocks  of  stone  of  any  desired  dimensions 
to  be  taken  out  of  a  quarry. 

The  mechanical  construction  and  details  are  as  follow :— It  is  one  of  the  class  of 
machines  known  as  a  percussive  rock-drill,  comprising  a  cylinder  with  a  double-action 
reciprocating  and  rotating  piston,  with  a  piston-rod  terminating  at  its  outer  extremity 
in  a  drilling  or  cutting  tool.  The  drill-bar  is  raised  by  the  upward  pressure  of  the 
expansive  fluid  employed,  upon  the  piston,  and  falls  on  that  being  withdrawn,  the  im 
pulse  of  the  downward  stroke  being  aided  and  intensified  by  the  expansive  pressure 
when  admitted,  in  alternation,  to  act  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  piston  ;  this  in  case 
of  vertical  downward  drilling  ;  in  horizontal  and  overhead  drilling,  the  weight  of  the 
piston,  rod,  and  drill-bar  is  overcome,  and  the  tool  propelled  against  the  rock  to  be 

1719 


bored,  like  a  projectile  from  a  gun,  by  the  expansive  force  employed.  Ihe  reciproca- 
ting motion  of  the  piston  itself  is  the  automatic  agent  in  effecting  the  f  t^^n^t^  open- 
ing of  the  ports  and  the  change  of  steam,  induction,  and  eduction.  Attached  to  the 
cylinder  is  a  steam-chest  and  common  d  slide-valve,  actuated  by  two  short  valve- 
sfems,  one  at  each  end,  which  are  worked  by  tappets  having  '^o""^ ''f^^f^J^'J^J  Pf^" 
jecting  into  the  cylinder,  and  so  situated  that  the  piston  stokes  against  them  at  0 
completion  of  its  stroke  in  either  direction ;  on  contact  with  either  of  the  t^^ppets  the 
piston  thus  not  only  effects  a  suitable  change  of  steam  by  means  of  the  values,  but  at 
the  same  time  restores -the  other  tappet,  at  the  opposite  end.  to  its  duo  projecting  posi- 
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tion,  so  that  it  may  be  acted  iipon  at  the  return  stroke.  At  each  change  the  steam  is 
admitted  to  the  same  end  of  the  cylinder  as  the  piston  and  the  tappet  struck,  ana, 
there  being  a  sufficient  clearance 
allowed,  rushes  in  to  cushion  the  pis- 
ton and  arrest  and  reverse  the  motion. 

The  self-acting  feed-motion,  where- 
by the  penetration  of  the  rock,  resulting 
from  the  rapid  succession  of  blows, 
is  mechanically  accompanied  by  a  cor- 
responding advance  in  the  boring 
machine  itself,  is  actuated  by  means  of 
another  tappet,  attached  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  tlie  cylinder,  so  as  to  pro- 
ject into  the  cylinder  at  a  point  in  the 
lower  clearance  below  tlie  valve-tappet 
and  fitted  with  a  spring  for  returning 
it  into  position  after  being  struck; 
this  feed-tappet  is  carried  on  to  the 
external  spindle,  extending  the  oppo- 
site or  upper  end  of  the  cylinder,  and 
there  acting  by  means  of  a  pawl  upon 
a  ratchet-wheel  or  collar,  attached  to 
the  cylinder  so  as  to  work  round  the 
feed-screw ;  and  the  action  of  this  de- 
vice is  such  that  the  feed  is  exactly 
proportioned  to  the  progress  of  the 
work.  If  from  excessive  hardness  or 
any  other  cause,  the  blow  is  ineffective, 
and  the  penetration  deficient,  i.e.,  less 
than  the  distance  between  the  valve 
and  feed-tappets,  or  ^ths  of  an  inch, 
the  piston  fails  to  actuate  the  feed- 
motion,  and  the  cylinder  remains  stationary  for  the  time.  It  will  readily  be  under- 
stood that  the  cylinder  is  fitted  so  as  to  slide  in  the  frame,  which  is  a  semi-cylindrical 
shell,  provided  with  V-shaped  projections  fitting  into  external  grooves  on  the  cylinder ; 
the  feed-screw  is  attached  by  a  collar  to  the  curved  arm  or  bar  on  the  head  of  the 
frame,  and  has  a  square  head  on  which  a  winch-handle  fits,  whereby,  when  the  cylinder 
has  been  fed  forwards  by  the  ratchet-and-pawl  motion  to  the  end  of  the  guides  or 
slides,  it  may  be  brought  back  by  hand,  ready  for  further  operations,  for  which  a 
longer  drill-bar  would  have  to  be  attached. 

There  remains  to  be  noted  another  speciality  in  the  mechanism,  viz.,  the  device 
whereby  the  necessary  continuous,  step-by-stop,  and  partial  rotation  of  the  drill-rod, 
and  piston  is  effected  at  each  return  stroke.  This  is  effected  by  a  peculiar  rifling 
arrangement,  which  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  interior  and  upper  part  of  the  piston 
and  rod.  For  this  purpose  a  suitably-rifled  round  steel-bar  is  attached  by  a  collar  to 
the  top  cylinder  cover,  and  provided  with  a  ratchet  and  pawls,  so  that  it  is  free  to 
rotate  in  one  direction  only ;  this  bar  has  eight  spiral  grooves,  one  complete  turn  in 
7  feet  being  the  pitch,  and  projects  downward  into  a  corresponding  hole  bored  in  the 
piston  and  rod,  which  are  fitted  with  a  brag- nut  fitted  thereto,  and  rifled  to  correspond. 
By  this  means  the  rifled-bar  and  the  piston  and  drill-bar  are  alternately  made  to 
makepth  of  a  complete  revolution  ateach  stroke;  on  thedown-strokeofthe  piston,  which 
is  straight,  the  rifled-bar  is  caused  partially  to  robite ;  but  as  it  cannot  go  back  on  the 
upstroke,  the  piston  takes  the  rifling  and  rotates  partially  in  its  twin ;  and  the  stroke 
and  pitch  are  so  proportioned  that  one  entire  revolution  is  made  in  about  twelve  com- 
plete strokes. 

The  smallest  size  of  these  rock-drills  has  a  2.^-inch  cylinder,  and  weighs  only  173 
lbs.  (cylinder  123  lbs.);  its  piston-stroke  is  3i- inches,  and  it  is  capable  of  boring 
lioles  from  |-inch  to  l-|-inch  diameter  to  10  feet  deep,  averaging,  in  the  hardest  crystal- 
lino  trap-rock,  about  35  feet  linear  of  1-inch  bore-hole  in  a  day  of  ten  hours.  In  the 
largest  size,  weighing  818  lbs.  (cylinder  558  lbs.),  6-inches  cylinder,  the  stroke  isvarir 
able,  8  inches  for  soft,  and  5^-  inches  for  hard  rock.  The  drill-holes  may  be  from 
If  to  5  inches,  and  to  a  depth  of  40  fbot.  "With  this  machine  a  day's  work  of  ten  hours 
would  average  25  feet  of  3f -inches  bore-hole  in  the  hardest  trap.  The  small  size 
delivers  800,  and  tlio  large  one  400  blows  per  minute. 

ROCKSTS.    See  Pyrotechny. 

ROCK  FA.T.    See  Adipocere. 

ROCK  Ollt.   A  name  for  petroleum.   See  Natutha  ;  Pauaffine;  pETROtEtfil. 
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ROCK  SAIT.    See  Salt, 

ROE  STONH.  A  name  for  oolite,  from  its  being  like  the  roe  of  fish.   See  Oolite. 
ROIiIiERS,  EIiASTIC,  for  printing.    See  PitiNTiNG  Rollers. 
ROIiIiXM'G'  AXXIiIiSi     Those  useful  aids  to  many  of  our  metallurgical  processes 
appear  to  have  been  introduced  to  this  country  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  but  it 

was  not  until  1784,  when  Mr. 
1721  Cort  patented  'a  new  mode 

and  art  of  shingling,  welding, 
and  manufacturing  iron  and 
steel  into  bars,  plates,  &c.,' 
that  much  attention  was  di- 
rected to  the  value  of  the 
rolling  mill. 

Fig.  1721  is  a  front  view 
of  a  pair  of  rollers,  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  iron  in 
connection  with  the  puddling 
furnace.  They  are  about  4 
feet  long,  divided  into  four 
parts,  the  largest  being  about 
20  inches  in  diameter.  The 
portion  of  the  upper  roller 
under  which  the  metal  is  first 
passed,  is  cut  in  a  deep  and 
irregular  manner,  resembling 
that  chiselling  in  stone  called  '  mosaique-work,'  that  it  may  the  more  easily  get  hold  of 
and  compress  the  metal  when  almost  in  a  fluid  state.  The  plate  is  next  passed  under 
the  cross-cut  portion  of  the  roller,  and  successively  through  the  flat  sections.  The 
lower  roller,  it  will  be  observed,  is  formed  with  raised  collars  at  intervals,  to  keep  the 
metal  in  its  proper  course.  The  rollers  are  connected  by  cog-wheels  placed  upon 
their  axes ;  upon  the  lowermost  of  these,  works  also  the  wheel  by  means  of  which 
the  revolution  is  communicated.  The  cheeks  are  of  cast  iron,  very  massive,  that  they 
may  bear  the  violent  usage  to  which  they  are  subjected. 

We  cannot  go  into  the  numerous  purposes  to  which  rolling  mills  of  this  kind  are 
iapplied ;  a  few  may  however  be  mentioned. 

The  practice  of  '  slitting '  sheets  of  metal  into  light  rods,  either  for  the  use  of  the 
wire-drawers  or  of  nail-makers,  is  carried  out  hj  means  of  two  large  steel  rollers, 
channelled  circularly,  as  in  Jig,  1722.  These  are  so  placed  that  the  cutters  or  raised 
parts  of  one  roller,  which  are  exactly  turned  for  that  purpose,  shall  work  in  corre- 
sponding channels  of  the  other  roller,  thus  forming  what  may  be  called  revolving 
shears,  for  the  principle  is  that  of  clipping  ;  so  that  a  sheet  of  metal  on  being  passed 
through  this  machinery,  is  separated  into  slips  agreeing  in  size  with  the  divisions  of 
the  rollers. 


1722 


1723 


For  the  manufacture  of  rails,  rolling  mills  are  also  employed,;?^.  1723  representing 
a  rolling  mill  as  constructed  for  rolling  Birkinshaw's  rails.  The  open  spaces  along 
the  middle  of  the  figure,  and  which  owe  their  figure  to  the  moiilding  on  the  periphery 
of  the  rollers,  indicate  the  form  assumed  by  the  iron  rail  as  it  is  passed  successively 
from  the  larger  to  the  smaller  apertures,  till  it  is  finished  at  the  last. 

For  a  further  description,  and  for  the  arrangement  of  rolling  mills  and  slitters,  see 
Iron.  Beyond  these  few  notices  the  character  of  this  Dictionary  will  not  admit  of 
our  going ;  the  reader  is  therefore  referred  to  the  works  which  have  been  published 
on  the  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel,  for  further  information. 

Rolling  mills  have  boon  patented  for  rolling  tubes  for  gas  and  other  purposes.  See 
Tubes. 
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SOMAN-  AI.VM.  An  alum  extracted  from  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Solfatara ; 
it  coutains  moro  alumina  than  the  common  ahini.    See  Altjm. 

ROMAN-  CElvlZiZa-TS.  Under  the  name  of  Boman  cement,  some  hydraulic  mor- 
tars, var3'ing  considerably  in  their  chemical  composition,  though  physically  possessing 
the  same  general  character,  are  sold.  Like  all  the  hydraulic  cements,  it  is  an 
argillaceous  lime.  It  is  usually  manufactured  from  a  dark  brown  stone — a  carbonate 
of  lime  -with  much  alumina— found  in  the  Island  of  Sheppy.  This  stone  is  calcined 
and  mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  sand. 

Any  hydraulic  limestone,  that  is,  one  containing  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  of  clay, 
■will,  when  properly  prepared,  form  this  cement.  Calcine  any  ordinary  clay,  and 
mix  it  with  two-thirds  its  quantity  of  lime,  grind  to  powder  and  calcine  again  ;  this 
makes  a  very  beautiful  cement,  improperly  called  Eoman,  since  the  preparation  was 
entirely  unknown  to  the  Komans.    See  Hydeatilic  Cement. 

ROMAN  OCHRE.  A  deep  and  powerful  orange-yellow  colour,  transparent  and 
durable.  It  is  used  both  raw  and  burnt  by  artists.  The  colouring-matter  is  oxide 
of  iron  mixed  with  earthy  matter.    See  Ochre. 

ROMAN  VZTRZOI..    See  Copper. 

ROOFING,  ASPKAXiTE.  Patent  asphalte  roofing  felt,  particularly  applicable 
for  warm  climates.  It  is  a  non-conductor.  It  is  portable,  being  packed  in  rolls,  and 
not  being  liable  to  damage  in  carriage,  it  effects  a  saving  of  half  the  timber  usually 
required.  It  can  be  easily  applied  by  any  unpractised  person.  From  its  lightness, 
weighing  only  about  42  lbs.  to  the  square  of  100  feet,  the  cost  of  cartage  is  small. 
The  felt  can  be  laid  on  from  gable  to  gable,  or  across  the  roof  from  eaves  to  eaves. 
It  is  essential  that  it  should  be  stretched  tight  and  smooth,  overlapping  full  one  inch 
at  tlie  joinings,  and  closely  nailed  through  the  overlap  with  twopenny  fine  clout  nails 
(heated  in  a  shovel  and  thrown  when  hot  into  grease  to  prevent  rust),  about  1 J  inch 
apart,  but  copper  nails  are  preferable. 

The  whole  roof  must  have  a  good  coating  of  coal-tar  and  lime  (about  two  gallons 
of  the  former  to  six  pounds  of  the  latter),  well  boiled  together,  kept  constantly 
stirring  while  boiling,  and  put  on  hot  with  a  common  tar  mop,  and  while  it  is  soft, 
some  coarse  sharp  sand  may  be  sifted  over  it.  The  coating  must  be  renewed  every 
fourth  or  fifth  year,  or  more  or  less  frequently  according  to  the  climate.  The  gutters 
should  be  made  of  two  folds,  one  over  the  other,  cemented  together  with  the  boiling 
mixture. 

ROOFXNG-SI.ATE.    See  Slate. 

ROPE-MAXZNG.  The  fibres  of  hemp  which  compose  a  rope  seldom  exceed  in 
length  3i  feet  at  an  average.  They  must,  therefore,  be  twined  together  so  as  to  unite 
them  into  one ;  and  this  union  is  effected  by  the  mutual  circumtorsion  of  the  two 
fibres.  If  the  compression  thereby  produced  be  too  great,  the  strength  of  the  fibres 
at  the  points  where  they  join  will  "be  diminished ;  so  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  great 
consequence  to  give  them  only  such  a  degree  of  twist  as  is  essential  to  their  union. 

The  first  part  of  the  process  of  rope-making  by  hand,  is  that  of  spinning  the  yarns, 
or  threads,  which  is  done  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  of  ordinary  spinning.  The 
spinner  carries  a  bundle  of  dressed  hemp  round  his  waist ;  the  two  ends  of  the  bundle 
being  assembled  in  front.  Having  drawn  out  a  proper  number  of  fibres  with  his 
hand,  he  twists  them  with  his  fingers,  and  fixing  this  twisted  part  to  the  hook  of  a 
whirl,  which  is  driven  by  a  wheel  put  in  motion  by  an  assistant,  he  walks  backwards 
down  the  rope-walk,  the  twisted  part  always  serving  to  draw  out  more  fibres  from  the 
bundle  round  his  waist,  as  in  the  fiax  spinning-wheel.  The  spinner  takes  care  that 
these  fibres  are  equally  supplied,  and  that  they  always  enter  the  twisted  parts  by  their 
ends,  and  never  by  their  middle.  As  soon  as  he  has  reached  the  termination  of  the 
walk,  a  second  spinner  takes  the  yarn  off  the  whirl,  and  gives  it  to  another  person  to 
put  upon  a  reel,  while  he  himseK  attaches  his  own  hemp  to  the  whirl-hook,  and  pro- 
ceeds down  the  walk.  When  the  person  at  the  reel  begins  to  turn,  the  first  spinner, 
who  has  completed  his  yam,  holds  it  firmly  at  the  end,  and  advances  slowly  up  the 
walk,  while  the  reel  is  turning,  keeping  it  equally  tight  all  the  way,  till  he  reaches 
the  reel,  where  ho  waits  till  the  second  spinner  takes  his  yarn  off  the  whirl-hook,  and 
joins  it  to  the  end  of  that  of  the  first  spinner,  in  order  that  it  may  follow  it  on  the  reel. 

The  next  part  of  the  process  is  that  of  warping  the  yarns,  or  stretching  them  ali 
to  one  length,  which  is  about  200  fathoms  in  full-length  rope-grounds,  and  also  in 
putting  a  slight  turn  or  twist  into  them. 

The  third  process  in  rope-making  is  the  tarring  of  the  yam.  Sometimes  the  yarns 
are  made  to  wind  off  one  reel,  and,  having  passed  through  a  vessel  of  hot  tar,  are 
wound  upon  another,  the  superfluous  tar  being  removed  by  causing  the  yarn  to  pass 
through  a  hole  surrounded  with  spongy  oakum  ;  but  the  ordinary  method  is  to  tar  it  in 
Bkeins  or  hanks,  which  are  drawn  by  a  capstan  with  a  uniform  motion  through  the 
tar-kettle.   Yam  for  cables  requires  mor&  tar  than  for  hawser-laid  ropes;  and  for 
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standing  and  running  rigging,  it  requires  to  bo  merely  well  covered.  Tarred  cordage 
has  boon  found  to  bo  weaker  than  what  is  untarred,  when  it  is  new ;  but  the  tarred 
ropo  is  not  so  easily  injured  by  immersion  in  water. 

The  last  part  of  the  process  of  rope-making  is  to  lay  the  cordage.  For  this  pur- 
pose two  or  more  yarns  are  attached  at  one  end  to  a  hook.  The  hook  is  then  turned 
the  contrary  way  from  the  twist  of  the  individual  yarn,  and  tlius  forms  what  is 
called  a  strand.  Three  strands,  sometimes  four,  besides  a  central  one,  are  then 
stretched  at  length,  and  attached  .it  ono  end  to  three  contiguous  but  separate  hooks, 
but  at  the  other  end  to  a  single  hook ;  and  the  process  of  combining  them  together, 
Avhich  is  effected  by  tiirning  tho  single  liook  in  a  direction  contrary  to  th.at  of  the 
other  three,  consists  in  so  regulating  the  progress  of  the  twists  of  the  strands  round 
their  common  axis,  that  the  three  strands  receive  separately  at  their  opposite  ends 
just  as  much  twist  as  is  taken  out  of  them,  by  their  twisting  the  contrary  way,  in  the 
process  of  combination. 

Large  ropes  are  distinguished  into  the  cable-laid  and  the  hawser-laid.  The  former 
are  composed  of  nine  strands,  namely,  three  great  strands,  each  of  these  consisting  of 
three  smaller  secondary  strands,  which  are  individually  formed  with  an  equal  number 
of  primitive  yarns.  A  cable-laid  rope,  8  inches  in  circumference,  is  made  up  of  333 
yarns,  or  threads,  equally  divided  among  the  nine  secondary  strands.  A  hawser-laid 
ropo  consists  of  only  three  strands,  each  composed  of  a  number  of  primitive  yarns, 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  rope ;  for  example,  if  it  be  8  inches  in  circumference, 
it  may  have  414  yarns,  equally  divided  among  three  strands.  Thirty  fathoms  of  yarn 
are  reckoned  equivalent  in  length  to  18  fathoms  of  rope  cable-laid,  and  to  20  fathoms 
hawser-laid.  Kopes  of  from  1  inch  to  2^  inches  in  circumference  are  usually  hawser- 
laid  ;  of  from  3  to  10  inches,  are  either  hawser-  or  cable-laid ;  but  when  more  than  10 
inches,  they  are  always  cable-laid. 

Every  hand-spinner  in  the  dockyard  is  required  to  spin,  out  of  the  best  hemp,  six 
threads,  each  160  fathoms  long,  for  a  quarter  of  a  day's  work.  A  hawl  of  yarn,  in 
the  warping  process,  contains  336  tlireads. 

The  following  are  Captain  Huddart's  improved  principles  of  the  rope  manufac- 

1.  To  keep  the  yarns  separate  from  each  other,  and  to  draw  them  from  bobbins  re- 
volving upon  skewers,  so  as  to  maintain  the  twist  while  the  strand,  or  primary  cord, 

is  ^^^^  through  a  register,  which  divides  them  by  circular  shells  of  holes ; 

the  number  in  each  concave  shell  being  conformable  to  the  distance  from  the  centre 
of  the  strand,  and  the  augle  which  the  yarns  make  with  a  line  parallel  to  it,  and  which 
gives  them  a  proper  position  to  enter.  .     ^i.      i-  j  •  i 

3.  To  employ  a  tube  for  compressing  the  strand,  and  preserving  the  cylmdncal 

figure  of  its  surface.  ,  .  ,    ,  •  ^t.      t  -j 

4  To  use  a  gauge  for  determining  the  angle  which  the  yarns  in  the  outside  sheU 
make  vnth.  a  line  parallel  to  the  centre  of  the  strand,  when  registering ;  because,  accord- 
ing to  the  angle  made  by  the  yarns  in  this  shell,  the  relative  lengths  of  all  the  yarns 
in"the  strand  will  be  determined.  i    •  <■       .>,oii  • 

5.  To  harden  up  the  strand,  and  thereby  increase  the  angle  m  the  outside  shell , 
which  compensates  for  the  stretching  of  the  yarns,  and  the  compression  ot  the 

^^Thfimprovements  in  the  manufacture  of  cordage  at  present  in  use  either  in  Her 
Majesty's  yards  or  in  private  rope-grounds,  owe  their  superiority  over  t^^/ld  method 
of  making  cordage  to  Captain  Huddart's  invention  of  the  register-plate  and  tube. 

StaiS  Huddart  invented  and  took  a  patent  for  a  machine,  which,  by  registering 
the  stVand  at  a  short  length  from  the  tube,  and  winding  it  up  as  made,  Preserved  an 
uniformity  of  t^vist,  or  angle  of  formation,  from  end  to  end  of  the  rope,  ^l^i^^^^'^J"* 
be  accLplished  b;  the  method  of  forming  the  strands  down  the  ground,  where  the 

twis  Ts  communicated  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  an  ^^^-f  ^Ytf/sXcorrec  - 

1        i„r,™fVi     TIii«  rprrisf-prinfr-machine  was  constructed  with  sucn  correctues.., 
Zt'XullS^-J':^^^^^  no  alteration  could  be  -^rSS 

A  number  of  yarns  cannot  be  put  together 
vacancies,  into  wliich  water  may  gam  adniission  ;  Captain  Huddart^^^^^^ 
the  yarn;  into  a  strand  immediately  as  they  came  ^'^''^^ '^l^''^^'^^^^^^ 
enabled  to  do  by  his  registering-machine,  and  the  resf  was  mos^^  's^l^ge^  Ln  the 
combination  of  yarns  was  found  by  ^/P^^^^^t  to  \e     PJ^";^^^^^  h,d 
cold  register;  it  constituted  a  body  of  '^^"^F  Xl^for  sh3  as,  after  they  were 
great  advantage  over  any  other  cordage,  P^^'J^^^^^'^^Jy  ^''^ ^"^^^^^^        tendency  to 
settled  on  the  mast-head,  and  properly  ^''t  "P,  W  ^^^^^^^  ' 
stretch.  effoctuaUy  secured  tho  mast,  and  enabled  the  ship  to  cany      gre  i  v-  i 
of  sail. 
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In  order  more  effectually  to  obtain  correctness  in  the  formation  of  cables  and  large 
cordage,  Captain  Hiiddart  constructed  a  laying  machine,  which  has  carried  hig 
inventions  in  rope-making  to  the  greatest  perfection,  and  which,  founded  on  true 
mathematical  principles,  and  the  most  laborious  calculations,  is  one  of  the  noblest 
monuments  of  mechanical  ability  since  the  improvement  of  the  steam-engine  by 
Watt.  By  this  machine,  the  strands  receive  that  degree  of  twist  only  which  is 
necessary,  and  are  laid  at  any  angle  with  the  greatest  regularity ;  the  pressure  is 
regulated  to  give  the  required  elasticity,  and  all  parts  of  the  rope  are  made  to  bear 
equally. 

The  folloAving  description  of  one  of  the  best  modern  machines  for  making  ropes  on 
Captain  Huddart's  plan,  may  be  useful  to  the  reader  : — 


1724 


1725 


Fig.  1724  exhibits  a  side  elevation  of  the  tackle-board  and  bobbin-frame  at  the  head 
of  the  ropery,  and  also  of  the  carriage  or  rope-machine  in  the  act  of  hauling-out  and 
twisting  the  strands. 

Fig.  1725  is  a  front  elevation  of  the  carriage. 

Fig.  1726  is  a  yarn-guide,  or  board,  or  plate,  with  perforated  holes  for  the  yarns  to 
pass  through  before  entering  the  nipper. 

Figs.  1727  and  1728  are  side  and  front  views  of  the  nipper  for  pressing  the  rope- 

a  is  the  frame  for  containing  the  yarn-bobbins.  The  yarns  are  brought  from  the 
frame,  and  pass  through  a  yarn-guide  at  b.  c  is  a  small  roller,  under  which  the  rope- 
yarns  pass  ;  they  are  then  brought  over  the  reel  d,  and  through  another  yarn-guide 
c,  after  which  they  enter  the  nippers  at  v,  and  are  drawn  out  and  formed  into  strands 
by  the  carnage.  The  roller  and  reel  may  be  made  to  traverse  up  and  down,  so  as  to 
regulate  the  motion  of  the  yarns. 

The  carriage  runs  on  a  railway.  /,/,  is  the  frame  of 
the  carriage  ;  g,  g,  are  the  small  wheels  on  which  it  is 
supported ;  7c,  k,  is  an  endless  rope  reaching  from  the 
head  to  the  bottom  of  the  railway,  and  is  driven  by  a 
steam-engiiie ;  m,  in,  is  a  wheel  with  gubs  at  the  back  of 
It,  over  which  the  endless  rope  passes,  and  gives  motion 
to  the  machinery  of  the  carriage,  n  is  the  ground-xope 
for  taking  out  the  carriage,  as  will  be  afterwards  described. 
On  the  shaft  of  m,  m,  are  two  bevel-wheels,  3,  3,  with 
a  shifting  catch  between  them;  these  bevel-wheels  are 
loose  upon  the  shaft,  but  when  the  catch  is  put  into  either 
of  them,  this  last  then  keeps  motion  with  the  shaft,  while 
the  other  runs  loose.  One  of  these  wheels  serves  to  com- 
municate the  twist  to  the  strand  in  drawing  out;  the 
other  gives  the  opposite  or  after-tiirn  to  the  rope  in 
closing.  4,  4,  is  a  lever  for  shifting  the  catch  accordingly. 
6  is  a  third  bevel-wheel,  which  receives  its  motion  from 
either  of  the  other  two,  and  communicates  the  same  to  the 
two  spur-wheels  6,  6,  by  means  of  the  shaft  x.  These 
can  be  shifted  at  pleasure ;  so  that  by  applying  wheels  of 
a  greater  or  less  number  of  teeth  above  and  beneath, 
the  twist  given  to  the  strands  can  be  increased  or  di- 
mmished  accordingly.  The  upper  of  these  two  commu- 
nicates motion,  by  means  of  the  shaft  o,  to  another  spur-wheel  8, 
in  the  three  pinions  above,  9,  9,  gives  the  twist  to  the  strand-hooks.  The  carriage 
is  drawn  out  in  the  following  manner:— On  the  end  of  the  shaft  of  m  m  is  the 
pimon  3,  which,  working  in  the  largo  wheel  r,  gives  motion  to  the  ground-rone 
shaft  upon  its  axis.  In  the  centre  of  this  shaft  is  a  curved  pulley  or  drum  t  round 
vhich  the  ground-ropo  takes  one  turn.   This  rope  is  fixed  at  the  head  and  foot  of  the 
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ropery,  so  that  when  the  machinery  of  the  carriage  is  set  agoing  by  the  endless  rope, 
Je,  k,  and  gives  motion  to  the  ground-rope  shaft,  as  above  described,  the  carriage  will 
necessarily  move  along  the  railway ;  and  the  speed  may  be  regulated  either  by  the 
diameter  of  the  circle  formed  by  the  gubs  on  the  wheel  m,  m,  or  by  the  number  of 
teeth  in  the  pinion  3.  At  t,  is  a  small  roller,  merely  for  preventing  the  ground-rope 
from  coming  up  among  the  macliinery.  At  the  head  of  the  railM-ay,  and  under  the 
tackle-board,  is  a  wheel  and  pinion  •/.,  with  a  crank  for  tightening  the  ground-rope. 
The  fixed  machinery  at  the  head,  for  hardening  or  tempering  the  strands,  is  similar  to 
that  on  the  carriage,  with  the  exception  of  the  ground-rope  gear,  which  is  unnecessary. 
The  motion  is  communicated  by  another  endless  rope  (or  short  band,  as  it  is  called,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  other),  which  passes  over  gubs  at  the  back  of  the  wheel  1,  1. 

When  the  strands  are  drawn  out  by  the  carriage  to  the  requisite  lengtli,  the  spur- 
wheels  3,  E,  are  put  out  of  gear.  The  strands  are  cut  at  the  tackle-board,  and  fixed 
to  tho  hooks  1,  1,  1  ;  after  which  they  are  hardened  or  tempered,  being  twisted  at  both 
ends.  "Wlien  this  operation  is  finished,  three  strands  are  united  on  the  large  hook  h, 
the  top  put  in,  and  the  rope  finished  in  the  usual  way. 

In  preparing  the  hemp  for  spinning  an  ordinary  thread-  or  rope-yarn,  it  is  only 
heckled  over  a  large  keg  or  clearer,  until  the  fibres  are  straightened  and  separated,  so 
as  to  run  freely  in  tho  spinning.    In  this  case  the  hemp  is  not  stripped  of  the  tow,  or 
cropped,  unless  it  is  designed  to  spin  beneath  the  usual  grist,  which  is  about  20  yarns  for 
the  strand  of  a  3-inch  strap-laid  rope.    The  spinning  is  still  performed  by  hand,  being 
found  not  only  to  be  more  economical,  but  also  to  make  a  smoother  thread  than  has 
yet  been  effected  by  machinery.    Various  ways  have  been  tried  for  preparing  the 
yarns  for  tarring.    That  which  seems  now  to  be  most  generally  in  use  is,  to  warp  the 
yarns  upon  the  stretch  as  they  are  spun.    This  is  accomplished  by  having  a  wheel  at 
the  foot,  as  well  as  the  head  of  the  walk,  so  that  the  men  are  able  to  spin  both  up  and 
down,  and  also  to  splice  their  threads  at  both  ends.    By  this  means  they  are  formed 
into  a  haul,  resembling  tho  warp  of  a  common  web,  and  a  little  turn  is  hove  into  the 
haul,  to  preserve  it  from  getting  foul  in  the  tarring.    The  advantages  of  warping 
from  the  spinners,  as  above,  instead  of  winding  on  winches,  as  formerly,  are,  1st,  the 
saving  of  this  last  operation  altogether  ;  2ndly,  the  complete  check  which  the  foreman 
has  of  the  quantity  of  yarn  spun  in  the  day;  3rdly,  that  the  quahty  of  the  work  can 
be  subiected  to  the  minutest  inspection  at  any  time.  ■  In  tarring  the  yarn,  it  is  found 
favourable  to  the  fairness  of  the  strip,  to  allow  it  to  pass  around  or  under  a  reel  or 
roller  in  the  bottom  of  the  kettle  while  boiling,  instead  of  coiling  the  yarn  in  by 
hand.    The  tar  is  then  pressed  from  the  yarn,  by  means  of  a  sbding  nipper,  witn  a 
lever  over  the  upper  part,  and  to  the  end  of  which  the  necessary  weight  is  suspended 
The  usual  proportion  of  tar  in  ordinary  ropes  is  something  less  than  a  fifth.    In  large 
strap-laid  ropes,  which  are  necessarily  subjected  to  a  greater  press  in  the  laying  of 
them,  the  quantity  of  tar  can  scarcely  exceed  a  sixth,  without  injuring  the  appearance 

"'^Fo^aTong  pTriodthe  manner  of  laying  the  yarns  into  ropes  was  by  stretching  the 
haul  on  the  rope-ground,  parting  the  number  of  yarns  required  for  each  strand  and 
Sting  the  strands  at' both  ends,  by  means  of  hand-hooks  or  .c-^^.^^^' ^  will  be 
obvious^hat  this  method,  especially  in  ropes  of  any  considerable  size  i  -^^^^^^^^ 
serious  disadvantages.  The  strand  must  always  be  very  uneven  ;  but  the  principal 
SvaXe  and  that  which  gave  rise  to  the  many  attempts  at  improvement,  was, 
Sat  the  .^^^^^^^^  of  the  same  length  before  being  twisted,  it  followed,  when  the 

Sfe  wasTd  heMli^^  ^vhile  those  which  occtfpied  the  circumference  of  the  strand 
XToerfS  t  gh         centre  yarns,  on  the  other  hand,  as  they  were  now  greatly 
dfcLS  by  the%;ration  of  hardening  or  twisting  the  strands,  actually  would  bear 
S  or  no  parfof  die  strain  when  the  rope  was  stretched  until  tl^e  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
The  niethod  displayed  in  tho  preceding  figures  and  descr>ption  is  among  the  most  im- 

Sri  srl^si^^^^^^^^^^^ 

three-fourths  of  tho  whole  quantity,  in  the  portion  of  t^ist  given  by  the 
drawing  out  and  forming  the  strands.   _  j  i„ying.top. 

In  laying  cables,  torsion  must  be  given  both  behind        !?^;°;,%^_  .j,;^ 
l729i  1732 present  the  powerful  patent  are^^^^^^ 
A,  is  a  strong  upright  iron  pillar,  ^"PP°^ted  upon  the  great  ^ov^^^^t^  ^  -^  ^^^^^^ 

benring  at  its  upper  end  the  three-grooved  I'-^J^^'f °P    J^^^^^^^         hawsers  are 
great  bobbins  or  reels  round  which  the  three  secondary  strands 
Vound.    These  are  drawn  up  by  the  rotation  oi  the  throe  foeding  rollers  i,  i,  i,  menco 
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proceed  over  the  three  guide-puUoys  k.  k,  k,  towards  the  laying-top  m,  and  finally 
pass  through  the  tube  o,  to  be  wound  upon  the  cable-reel  D.  The  franies  of  the 
three  bobbins  h,  h,  h,  do  not  revolve  about  the  fast  pillar  A,  as  a  common  axis ;  but 
each  bobbin  revolves  round  its  own  shaft  Q,  which  is  steadied  by  a  bracing  collet  at 
N,  and  a  conical  stop  at  its  bottom.  The  three  bobbins  are  placed  at  an  angle  of  120 
degrees  apart,  and  each  receives  a  rotatory  motion  upon  its  axis  from  the  toothed  spur- 
wheel  B,  which  is  driven  by  the  common  central  spur-wheel  c.  Thus  each  of  the 
three  secondary  cords  has  a  proper  degree  of  twist  put  into  it  in  one  direction,  while 
the  cable  is  laid,  by  getting  a  suitable  degree  of  twist  in  an  opposite  direction,  from 
the  revolution  of  the  frame  or  cage  g,  g,  round  two  pivots,  the  one  under  the  puUoy  e, 
and  the  other  over  o.  The  reel  d  has  thus,  like  the  bobbins  h,  h,  two  movements ; 
that  in  common  with  its  frame,  and  that  upon  its  axis,  produced  by  the  action  of  the 
endless  band  round  the  pulley  e,  upon  one  of  its  ends,  and  the  pulley  e'  above  its 
centre  of  rotation.  The  pulley  e  is  driven  by  the  bevel  mill-gearing  p,  p,  p,  as  also 
the  under  spur-wheel  c.  l,  in  fig.  1729,  is  the  place  of  the  ring  -Lyfig.  1731,  which 
bears  the  three  guide-pulleys  k,  k,  k.  Fig.  1734  is  an  end  view  of  the  bobbin  h,  to 
show  the  worm  or  endless  screw  J,  of  fig.  1729  working  into  the  two  snail-toothed 


wheels,  upon  the  ends  of  the  two  feed-rollers  i,  i,  which  serve  to  turn  them.  The 
upright  shafts  of  j,  J,  receive  their  motion  from  pulleys  and  cords  near  their  bottom. 
Instead  of  these  pulleys,  and  the  others,  b  e',  bevel-wheel  gearing  has  been  substituted 
with  advantage,  not  being  liable  to  slip,  like  the  pulley-band  mechanism.  The  axis 
of  the  great  reel  is  made  twice  the  length  of  the  bobbin  d,  in  order  to  allow  of  the 
latter  moving  from  right  to  left,  and  back  again  alternately,  in  winding  on  the  cable 
with  uniformity  as  it  is  laid.  The  traverse  mechanism  of  this  part  is,  for  the  sake  of 
perspicuity,  suppressed  in  the  figure. 

Mr.  William  Norvoll,  of  Newcastle,  obtained  a  patent  for  an  improvement  adapted 
to  the  ordinary  machines  employed  for  twisting  hempen  yarns  into  strands,  affording 
it  is  said,  a  simpler  and  more  eligible  mode  of  accomplishing  that  object,  and  also  of 
laying  the  strands  together,  than  had  been  theretofore  effected  by  machinery. 
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His  improvements  cousiatod,  first,  in  tlie  application  of  tliroo  or  more  tubes,  two  of 
•which  are  shown  in  Jig.  1732,  placed  in  inclined  positions,  so  as  to  receive  the' strands 
immediately  above  the  press-block  a,  a,  and  nearly  in  a  lino  with  a,  the  point  of 
closing  or  laying  tlio  rope,  u'  and  Ji*  are  opposite  side  views ;  Ji'',  an  edge  view  • 
and  II,  a  side  section  of  the  same.  Ho  did  not  claim  any  exclusive  right  of  patent 
-for  the  tubes  themselves,  but  only  for  their  form  and  angular  position. 

Secondly,  in  att^iching  two  common  flat  lihoaves,  or  pulleys,  c,  c,Jiff,  1732,  to  each 
of  the  said  tubes,  nearly  round  which  each  strand  is  lapped  or  coiled,  to  prevent  it 
from  slipping,  as  shown  in  the  section  b'.  The  said  sheaves  or  pulleys  are  connected 
by  a  cx'own  or  centre-wheel,  d,  loose  upon  b,  b,  the  main  or  upright  axle ;  e,  b,  is  a 
smaller  wheel  upon  each  tube,  working  into  the  said  crown  or  centre-wheel,  and  fixed 
upon  the  loose  box  i,  on  each  of  the  tubes. 

F,  F,  is  a  toothed  or  spur-wheel,  fixed  also  upon  each  of  the  loose  boxes  i,  and 
working  into  a  smaller  wheel,  g,  upon  the  axis  2  of  each  tube ;  h  is  a  bevel-wheel 
fixed  upon  the  same  axis  with  g,  and  working  into  another  bevel-wheel,  j,  fixed  upon 
the  cross  axle  3  of  each  tube ;  k  is  a  spur-wheel  attached  to  the  same  axis  with  j,  at 
the  opposite  end,  and  working  into  l,  another  spur-wheel  of  the  same  size  upon  each 
of  the  tubes.  By  wheels  thus  arranged  and  connected  witli  the  sheaves  or  pulleys,  as 
above  described,  a  perfectly  equal  strain  or  tension  is  put  upon  each  strand  as  drawn 
forward  over  the  pulley  o. 

Thirdly,  the  invention  consists  in  the  introduction  of  change-wheels,  m,  m,  it,  m, 
Jiff.  1732,  ibr  putting  the  forelzard  or  proper  twist  into  each  strand  before  the  rope  is 
laid  ;  this  is  eflocted  by  small  spindles  on  axles,  4,  4,  placed  parallel  with  the  line  of 
each  tube  b. 

Upon  the  lower  end  of  each  spindle  the  bevel-wheels  n,  n,  are  attached,  and  driven 


by  other  bevel-wheels,  o,  o,  fixed  immediately  above  each  press-block.  «,  a     On  the 

top  end  of  each  spindle  or  axle,  4,  4,  is  attached  f' 

into  the  other  change-wheel  fixed  upon  the  bottom  end  of  each  o^^he  tubes  whereby 

the  forehard,  or  proper  twist  in  the  strands  for  all  s,zes  of  ropes  ^«  f  f 

bv  simply  changing  the  sizes  of  those  two  last-described  wheels,  which  ^n  be 

vLy  rSy  effected!  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  attached  to  the  tubes  b,  b. 

^°From 'the  angular  position  of  the  tubes  towards  the  centre,  the  strands  are  nearfy 
in  contact  at  their  upper  ends,  where  the  rope  is  laid,  impiediately  below  which  the 
forehard  or  proper  twist  is  giveu  to  the  strands.  nlnnfid 
Fourthly,  in  the  appUcation  of  a  press-block,  p,  of  metal,  in  two  parts,  placed 
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directly  above  and  close  down  to  where  the  rope  is  laid  at  A,  the  msdie  of  which  is 
polished,  and  the  nnder  end  is  bell-mouthed ;  to  prevent  the  rope  from  being  chated  in 
entering  it,  a  sufficient  grip  or  pressure  is  put  upon  the  rope  by  one  or  two  levers  and 
weights,  5,  6,  acting  upon  the  press-block,  so  as  to  adjutt  any  trifling  irregularity  in 
the  strand  or  in  the  laying;  the  inside  of  which,  being  polished,  gives  smoothness, 
and  by  the  said  levers  and  weights,  a  proper  tension  to  the  rope,  as  it  is  drawn 
forward  through  the  press-block.  By  the  application  of  this  block,  ropes  may  be 
made  at  once  properly  stretched,  rendering  them  decidedly  preferable  and  extremely 
advantageous  particularly  for  shipping,  inclined  planes,  mines,  &c. 

The  preceding  description  includes  the  whole  of  Mr.  Norvell's  improvements ;  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  machine  may  be  briefly  described  as  follow :— A  wheel  or 
pulley,  c,  is  fixed  independently  of  the  machine,  over  which  the  rope  passes  to  the 
drawing  motion  represented  at  the  side ;  d,  d,  is  a  grooved  wheel,  round  which  the 
rope  is  passed,  and  pressed  into  the  groove  by  means  of  the  lever  and  weight  e,  e, 
acting  upon  tlie  binding-sheaf ./',  to  prevent  the  rope  from  slipping.  After  the  rope 
loaves  the  said  sheaf,  it  is  coiled  away  at  pleasure,  g,  g,  are  two  change-wheels,  for 
varying  the  speed  of  the  grooved  wheel  d,  d,  to  answer  the  various  sizes  of  ropes  ;  h, 
is  a  spiral  wheel,  driven  by  the  screw  k,  fixed  upon  the  axle  Z ;  m  is  a  band-wheel, 
which  is  driven  by  a  belt  from  the  shaft  of  the  engine,  or  any  other  communicating 
power ;  n,  n,  is  a  friction-strap  and  striking-clutch.  The  axle_  q  is  driven  by  two 
change-wheels  by  changing  the  sizes  of  those  wheels,  the  different  speeds  of  the 
drum  K,  R,  for  any  sizes  of  ropes,  are  at  once  effected. 

The  additional  axle  s,  and  wheels  t,  t,  shown  in  fig,  1733,  are  applied  occasionally 
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for  reversing  the  motion  of  the  said  drums,  and  making  what  is  usually  termed  left- 
hand  ropes;  it,  figs.  1732,  1733,  shows  a  bevelled  pinion,  driving  the  main  crown- 
wheel V,  V,  which  wheel  carries  and  gives  motion  to  the  drums  b,  e  ;  w,  w,  is  a  fixed 
or  sun-wheel,  which  gives  a  reverse  motion  to  the  drums,  as  they  revolve  round  the 
same,  by  means  of  the  intervening  wheels  whereby  the  reverse  or  retrograd- 

ing motion  is  produced,  which  gives  to  the  strands  tlie  right  twist.  The  various 
retrograding  motion  or  right  twist  for  all  sizes  and  descriptions  of  ropes,  may  be 
obtained  by  changing  the  diameters  of  the  pinions  y,  y,  y,  on  the  under  ends  of  the 
drum  spindles ;  the  carriages  of  the  intervening  wheels  x,  x,  x,  being  made  to  slide 
round  the  ring  z,  z;  w,  w,  is  the  framework  of  the  machine  and  drawing  motion ; 
T,  T,  T,  are  the  bobbins  containing  the  yarns ;  their  number  is  varied  to  correspond 
with  the  different  sizes  of  the  machine. 

Messrs.  Chapman,  of  Newcastle,  having  observed  that  rope-yarn  is  weakened  by 
passing  through  the  tar-kettle,  that  tarred  cordage  loses  its  strength  progressively  in 
cold  climates,  and  so  rapidly  in  hot  climates  as  to  be  scarcely  fit  for  use  in  three 
years,  discovered  that  the  deterioration  was  due  to  the  reaction  of  the  mucilage  and 
acid  of  the  tar.    They  accordingly  proposed  the  following  means  of  amelioration  : 

1.  Boiling  the  tar  with  water,  in  order  to  remove  these  two  soluble  constituents. 

2.  Concentrating  the  washed  tar  by  heat,  till  it  becomes  pitchy,  and  then  restoring 
the  plasticity  which  it  thereby  loses,  by  the  addition  of  tallow,  or  animal  or  expressed 
oils. 

The  same  engineers  patented  a  method  of  making  a  belt  or  flat  band,  of  two,  three, 
or  more  strands  of  shroud  or  hawser-laid  rope,  placed  side  by  side,  so  as  to  form  a 
band  of  any  desired  breadth,  which  maybe  used  for  hoisting  the  kibbles  and  corves  in 
mine-shafts,  without  any  risk  of  its  losing  twist  by  rotation.  The  ropes  should  be 
laid  with  the  twist  of  the  one  strand  directed  to  the  right  hand,  that  of  the  other  to 
the  left,  and  that  of  the  yarns  the  opposite  way  to  tho  strailds,  whereby  perfect 
flatness  is  secured  to  the  band.  This  parallel  assemblage  of  strands  has  been  found 
also  to  be  stronger  than  when  they  are  all  twisted  into  one  cylinder.  The  patentees 
at  the  same  time  contrived  a  mechanism  for  piercing  the  strands  transversely  iu 
order  to  brace  them  firmly  together  with  twine.  Flat  ropes  are  usually  formed  of 
hawsers  with  three  strands,  softly  laid,  each  containing  thirty-threo  yarns,  which  with 
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four  ropos  compoBO  a  cordage  4^  inches  broad  and  1 J  inch  thick,  being  the  ordinary 
dimensions  of  the  grooves  in  the  •whim-puiloys  round  which  thoy  paas. 

Eelative  Strength  oJ  Cordage,  shroud-laid. 
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The  above  statement  is  the  result  of  several  hundred  experiments. 
ROPE,  WXAE.    See  Wire  Eopb. 

ROSANXIiXIVE.  The  name  given  by  Dr.  Hofmann  to  a  compound  which  plays 
the  part  of  a  well-defined  base  in  the  formation  of  the  aniline  reds.  It  may  now 
be  considered  as  demonstrated  that  the  aniline  reds  are  salts  of  a  peculiar  and 
extremely  remarkable  compound,  called  rosaniline.    See  Aniline. 

Eosaniline  in  the  anhydrous  state  is  represented  by  the  formula  C^H'^N*  (COH'^W), 
and  in  the  hydrated  state,  such  as  it  assumes  when  isolated  from  its  compounds,  by 
the  formula  C<»H'W.2H0  (C2''H'»N'.H20).  . 

It  is  a  triamine  capable  of  combining  with  one,  two,  and  three  equivalents  of  acid. 
The  pure  aniline  reds  are  saline  compounds  of  rosaniline  with  one  equivalent  of  acid. 

It  is  very  interesting  that  rosaniline  itself,  when  freshly  prepared,  is  a  colourless 
compound.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  ammonia,  more 
soluble  in  ether.  When  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  rosaniline  becomes  rapidly 
rose-coloured,  and  finally  of  a  deep  red,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of 
a  carbonate.  It  is  a  rather  powerful  base,  foruiing  salts,  almost  all  of  which  are  re- 
markable for  their  beauty,  and  the  facility  with  which  they  crystallise.  _ 

The  salts  containing  one  equivalent  of  acid  exhibit,  for  the  most  part,  m  reflected 
light  the  lustrous  metallic  green  of  the  wings  of  the  rose-beetle;  in  transmitted  hght 
the  crystals  are  red,  becoming  opaque  when  they  acquire  certain  dimensions,  ihe 
solutions  of  these  salts  in  water  or  alcohol  possess  the  magnificent  crimson  colour 
which  characterises  rosaniline-eompounds.  According  to  M.  Chovreul,  who,  in  the 
extensive  course  of  his  memorable  researches  on  the  theory  of  dyeing,  examined 
the  colouring-matters  derived  from  coal-tar,  the  green  colour  reflected  from  the  salts 
of  rosaniline  is  exactly  complementary  to  the  colour  which  these  salts  impart  to  wool 

°^The'  salts  with  three  equivalents  of  the  stronger  acids,  on  the  other  hand  are 
vellowish-brown,  both  in  the  solid  state  and  in  solution.  They  are  much  more  soluble 
fn  water  and  alcohol  than  the  monacid  salts,  which,  for  the  most  part,  are  compara- 

B?th^cTas?ei^f  ^Sa^iline  salts  crystaUise  readily,  more  especially  the  jnonacid 
compounds,  some  of  which  Mr.  Nicholson  has  obtained  in  perfectly  well-formed 

"  The  formula  of  rosaniline  has  been  corroborated  by  the  examination  and  analysis 
nf      salts  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  following : — 
''%dZ^^;i^Ze.-VreU^o^her  by  the  action  of  bydrochlori.  acid  or  o^^^ 
of  ammonium,  upon  the  free  base,  the  monacid  salt  is  deposited  from  ^^^^^^S 
solution  in  well-defined  rhombic  plates,  frequently  m  stellar  forms    This  chloride  is 
difficultly  soluble  in  water,  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether 
The  salt  retains  a  little  water  at  100°  C.,  but  becomes  anhydrou  at  130  ^ 
Like  most  of  the  rosaniline  salts,  th  s  salt  is  very  l^Jg^oscopic     The  monac  d 
chloride  dissolves  more  readily  in  7?-^,^^^  ^^"^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

water.    If  this  solution  gently  warmed,  ^'^^^^^d  w^!^  needles,  ihich  have 

acid,  it  solidifies  on  cooling  into  a  network  of  beaiititul  broyn  rea  u  sui^iiuric 
to  b;  washed  with  concentrated  ^^y^^oomonc  n^ ^^^^ 
acid  and  lime,  since  water  decomposes  them  with  roproaucnou  01 
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pound.  The  salt  obtained  by  the  action  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  is  a  com- 
pound •with  three  equivalents  of  acid.  ^  i    i  • 

Exposed  to  100°  C,  this  salt  gradually  loses  acid,  the  brown  crystals  becoming 
indigo-bluo ;  and  if  the  exposure  be  continued  until  the  weight  becomes  constant,  tlie 
original  green-salt  with  one  equivalent  of  acid  is  reproduced.  _ 

Sulphate  of  Sosaniline  is  readily  obtained  by  dissolving  the  free  base  in  boiling 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  On  cooling,  the  salt  is  deposited  in  green  metal  lustrous 
crystals,  which  by  one  recrystallisation  become  perfectly  pure. 

Acetate  of  Sosaniline.— This  is  probably  the  finest  salt  of  the  series.  Mr.  Nicholson 
obtained  it  in  crystals  an  inch  in  diameter,  which,  on  analysis,  were  found  to  be 
the  pure  monacid  acetate.  The  crystals  of  this  salt,  when  freshly  prepared,  exhibit  in 
a  marked  manner  a  beautifully  green  metallic  lustre ;  on  protracted  exposure  to  the 
light  this  lustre  disappears,  and  the  crystals  assume  a  dark  reddish-brown  tint. 

°The  acetate  is  one  of  the  more  soluble  salts  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol ;  on  a 
smaller  scale  it  cannot  be  conveniently  recrystallised. 

Nitrate  of  Eosaniline  is  easily  formed  by  dissolving  the  base  in  warm  dilute  nitric 
acid.  On  cooling,  the  salt  crystallises  in  small  crystals  resembling  the  other  salts  of 
rosaniline.  .     .  . 

Of  the  remaining  salts  of  this  base  we  may  mention  the  chromate,  which  is  obtained 
by  adding  chromate  of  potash  to  a  solution  of  the  acetate,  in  tlie  form  of  a  brick- 
red  precipitate,  becoming  a  green  crystalline,  almost  insoluble,  powder  on  ebullition 
with  water. 

The  Tannates  of  Eosaniline,  described  by  M.  E.  Kopp,  are  also  very  beautiful 
salts ;  they  are  true  carmine  lakes  which  rival  the  renowned  carmine-lake  obtained 
from  cochineal.  They  are  entirely  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  wood- 
spirit,  and  acetic  acid.  In  the  dry  state  they  do  not  present  the  green  metallic 
appearance  of  the  other  salts  of  rosaniline,  but  preserve  their  beautiful  carmine-red 
colour. 

The  tannate  of  rosaniline  is  of  considerable  importance  to  industry,  not  only  because 
it  is  formed  in  nearly  all  the  cotton  fabrics  dyed  and  printed  in  red  or  rose  with  ros- 
aniline, but  also  because,  by  reason  of  its  insolubility,  it  enables  the  manufactiirer  to 
make  use  of  very  dilute  aqueous  solutions  of  aniline  red,  which  are  often  obtained  in 
the  factories  during  the  purification  of  rosaniline.  In  fact,  the  best  manner  of 
treating  these  solutions,  which  are  too  poor  in  colouring-matter  to  be  advantageously 
employed  in  any  other  way,  consists  in  precipitating  them  vrith  a  fresh  solution  of 
nut-galls ;  after  a  very  short  time  all  the  rosaniline  is  precipitated  in  a  state  of  mag- 
nificent .red  lake,  the  mother-liquors  becoming  almost  entirely  colourless. 

Iodide  of  Eosaniline. — Hobrecker,  of  Crefeld,  discovered  a  violet  colouring-matter, 
derived  from  rosaniline,  which  crystallises  easily,  and  is  characterised  by  its  rich 
reddish  tone.  This  colouring-matter  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of 
chloride  of  benzyl  and  iodide  of  methyl  upon  rosaniline,  dissolved  in  methylic  alcohol. 
The  mixture  is  digested  for  some  time  in  a  water-bath.  As  the  deep  violet  solution 
cools,  needles  of  a  green  metallic  lustre  separate  out,  and  can  be  obtained  completely 
pure  by  re-solution  in  alcohol  and  re-crystallisation.  The  compound — an  iodide — is 
almost  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  but  more  soluble  in  the 
same  liquid  when  hot.  The  iodide,  dried  at  100°  C,  was  analysed  by  Hofmann, 
with  the  following  results: — Carbon,  70*56;  hydrogen,  6"0 ;  nitrogen,  5"89;  iodine, 
17-67:  total,  100-12. 

ROSEXITE.    See  Akilii^  Ked. 

BOSEKET.  The  fur  of  the  ermine  Mustela  erminea,  as  it  is  takeu  from  the 
animal  in  the  summer.    See  Ermine. 

XtOSEMARir.  The  Bosmarinus  officinale  contains  a  volatile  oil,  and  is  used  in 
perfumery. 

BOSEZrSTXEKK'S  GXtEEXT,  known  also  as  Cassel  green.  This  is  a  baryta 
green,  or  a  manganatc  of  baryta.  The  best  mode  of  preparing  it  is  as  follows,  ac- 
cording to  M.  E.  Fleischer : — -On  precipitating  a'green  boiling  solution  of  manganate 
of  potash  "with  chloride  of  barium,  there  is  formed  a  deposit  strongly  granular,  but 
not  crystalline.  This  precipitate  is  of  a  violet  colour,  bordering  on  blue.  It  is  well 
washed  by  decantation,  and  then  filtered.  When  dried,  its  colour  becomes  paler  as 
the  temperature  rises.  At  a  dark  rod  heat  it  is  white,  with  a  slight  greyish-blue 
tinge.  If  heated  higher,  with  access  of  air,  it  becomes  by  degrees  completely  green, 
then  of  a  fine  blue,  and  at  very  elevated  temperatures  it  is  converted  into  a  dirty 
brown-grey.  If  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  is  precipitated  with  chloride  of 
barium,  and  allowed  to  boil,  there  is  slowly  formed  a  reddish-violet  deposit  (colour  of 
peach-blossom),  and  the  liquid  retains  an  intense  violet  colour.  The  precipitate  may 
bo  washed  by  decantation,  and  filtered  without  decomposition.  It  can  evfn  be  dried 
at  100°  without  losing  its  colour.  When  gradually  heated,  the  permanganate  of  barvta 
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loses  its  colom-,  liko  tlio  manganate,  but  at  very  high  temperatures  it  behaves  dif- 
ferently. When  its  colour  has  once  been  destroyed  by  a  moderate  heat,  it  does  not 
become  either  green  or  blue  by  farther  heating  with  access  of  air.  The  whole  ha- 
comes  at  once  of  a  greyish-brown.  The  finest  barytes  green  is  formed  by  calcining 
the  nmnganate  of  baryta.  Eosonstiohl's  process— the  fusion  of  hydrate  of  baryta  with 
chlorate  of  potash  and  peroxide  of  manganese— yields  an  inferior  colour, 
KOSE  Olli.    See  Otto  of  Rosks, 

ROSE-PIianc.  A  coarse  and  common  colour,  much  used  in  the  cheaper  kinds  of 
paper-staining,  and  for  distemper  painting.  It  is  prepared  by  saturating  chalk  with  a 
strong  infusion  of  Brazil-wood. 

ROSETTil  WOOD.  An  East-Indian  wood  of  a  lively  red-orange  colour,  and 
handsomely  veined  with  darker  marks.    It  is  occasionally  used  in  fine  cabinet-work. 

ROSBWOOB.  This  well-known  wood,  which  has  long  been  fashionable  for 
drawing-room  and  library  furniture,  is  a  native  of  the  Brazils,  the  East  Indies,  the 
Canary  Islands,  and  some  parts  of  Africa.  The  best  rosewood  comes  from  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  is  believed  to  be  yielded  by  a  species  of  Balbergia. 

'  Rosewood  is  a  term  as  generally  applied  as  iron-wood,  and  to  as  great  a  variety 
of  plants  in  different  countries,  sometimes  from  the  colour,  and  sometimes  from  the 
smell  of  the  woods.  The  rosewood  of  Bahia  and  Rio  Janeiro,  called  also  Jacaranda, 
is  so  named,  according  to  Prince  Maximilian,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Lindley,  _  because 
Avhen  fresh  it  has  a  faint  but  agreeable  smell  of  roses,  and  is  produced  by  a  mimosa  m 
the  forests  of  Brazil.   Mr.  G.  Loddiges  informs  me  it  is  the  MiTima  jacaranda.  — 

Holtzapffel.  .  ^,  , 

Rosewood  is  imported  in  large  slabs,  or  the  halves  of  trees,  some  of  these  logs  pro- 
ducing as  much  as  I50l.  when  cut  into  veneers.  ,  _  -it. 

ROSIN,  or  commow  resin.  The  residue  of  the  process  for  obtaining  _  oil  ot  tur- 
pentine. While  liquid  it  is  run  into  metallic  receivers  coated  with  whiting  to  pre- 
vent adhesion,  and  from  these  laded  into  casks.    See  Tubpentine. 

Eosin  imported  in  1873. 

Cwts.  Value 

EromEranee   61,793  £32,954 

„    United  States  of  America     .       .  888,025 

„    Other  countries    ....      5,971  ^'"^9 

Total       .       .       .    955,789  471,608 

Eosin  imported  in  1874.  1,066,681  cwts. ;  value  442,700Z. 

men  the  distillation  is  not  carried  too  far,  the  product  is  called  ^jellow  rosin-  n 
then  contains  a  little  water.    The  heat  being  continued,  the  water  is  expelled,  and 

*''uZ%Zf:Uco^^^^  a  point  short  of  producing  the  decomposition  of 
the  rosfn^^it  acquires  a  deep  colour,  and  becomes  brown  or  black  rosin,  sometimes 

"Sn?f  iSuble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether  and  the  volatile  oils  It 
unites^th  wax  and  the  fixed  oils  by  heat,  forming  the  Empla^trum  rosm<B  of  the 

"^"Snl'rployS^n  common  varnishes  ;  it  is  united  with  tallowin  the prepa^tion 
of  common  cSks.    It  has  been  proposed  to  employ  rosm  as  a  source  from  w^^^^^ 
migM  be  obtained.    The  experiments  made  were  not,  however,  of  so  successful  a  kind 
ns  to  warrant  the  general  adoption  of  the  process.  _ 

ROSIN  0».    By  distillation  rosin  separates     «  r°sin  oU  (See  T^b.^ 

This  oil  is  a  mixture  of  four  carbides  of  hydrogen :  C»H» ,  L  ±i   ,  O  u  >.ana,  ^  ^  . 
Se  rosin  oil  which  distils  over  at  about  300°  Fahr.,  is  sometimes  us^^^^^^^^^ 
as  a  substitute  for  the  oil  of  turpentine.     The  part  which  boils  at  464  iahr.,  called 
'rMvnh  O^H"  enters  into  the  composition  of  some  printing  inks.  _ 

ROSIir  tin/  A  pale-coloured  oxide  of  tin  with  a  resinous  lustre  is  so  called  by 

the  miner. 

;sisif™rd— ^^^^^^^^ 

Obtained  by  exhausting  the  crude  carbonate  of  ^^^^^iJ^^f  ^^^^^^^^^ 
dilute  boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of  — Sfc  ;cid.  The 
is  evolved,  and  a  dark  resinous  body  separates,  T^^j'^'^^/^^f  i^j^'^^J?  and  the  acid  is 
crude  acid  thus  obfciined  is  purified  by  conversion  into  a  lime  salt,  an 

'ToxSt  KOctE?' A  local  term  used  by  quarrymen  and  miners  in  South 
Staffordshire  for  a  soft  and  friable  sandstone.— H.W.B. 
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SOTTEXr-STOlTE.  A  polishiiig-po-wder  which  is  much  used  for  giving  lustre 
to  brass,  silver,  and  even  to  glass  surfaces.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Eichard 
Philips,  the  rotten-stone  of  Ashford  in  Derbyshire  consists  of,  carbon,  10 ;  alumina, 
86'0  ;  silica,  4-0.  Eotten-stone  is  nearly  peculiar  to  this  country,  being  found  princi- 
pally in  Derbyshire,  near  Bakewell,  and  in  Carmarthenshire  and  Breconshire,  South 
Wales. 

It  is  thought  by  geologists  to  be  derived  in  Derbyshire  from  the  siliceous  limestone, 
'  the  lime  being  decomposed,  and  the  silex  remaining  as  a  light  earthy  mass.'  This 
does  not,  however,  agree  with  the  above  analysis,  in  which  alumina  occupies  so  large 
a  proportion.    The  total  annual  produce  of  the  country  is  under  300  tons. 

ROVGE.  {Fard,  Fr.)  A  cosmetic  employed  to  brighten  a  lady's  complexion. 
See  Carmine. 

ROUGE,  JTEWEXilLERS'.  An  oxide  of  iron  prepared  with  much  care.  See 
Oxides  foe  Polishing. 

ROXrarD  ORE.  In  Lead  mining,  the  largest  pieces  of  lead  ore  selected  free  from 
the  carbonate  of  lime  or  quartz,  with  which  it  may  be  associated  in  the  lode. 

ROWI^EY  RAG.  A  peculiar  augitic  trap,  forming  the  chief  portion  of  the 
Eowley  Hills,  near  Dudley,  Attempts  have  been  made  to  fuse  it,  and  then  casting  it 
into  ornamental  shapes  in  moulds,  to  use  it  for  architectural  purposes;  but  the  experi- 
ments have  not  been  successful. 

ROTAI.  BIiTrE.   {Bleu  de  Eoi,  Fr.)    A  fine  deep  blue  prepared  from  cobalt,  and  «. 
used  for  enamel  and  porcelain  painting. 

The  term  Bleu  de  Soi,  or  Sayal  Blue,  has  of  late  been  applied  to  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  aniline  blues. 

RtrBBXiE.  A  local  term  used  by  quarrymen  and  miners  for  loose  angular  gravel 
or  a  shghtly-compacted  brecciated  sandstone.— H.W.B.  ' 

^^fl^^"'^'.    ^^^^^-orange ;  Krapp-ovange.    A  yellow  colouring-matter  dis- 
covered  by  Eunge.    See  Madder. 

RVBIA.M-.   A  deep-yellow  matter  discovered  by  Schunk  in  madder    For  the 
analogous  substances  to,  and  derivatives  of,rubian,  consult  '  Dictionarv  of  Chemistry  ' 
by  Watts.    See  Maddek.  ' 
RVBXCEI.XiE.    The  yellow  or  orange-red  varieties  of  spinel.    See  Exjby 
RVBZDXUM.    (See  also  Cesium  and  TnAxiimi.)   Prof.  Bunsen,  in  examinine 
by  means  of  the  spectrum,  the  alkalis  of  a  mineral  spring  at  Diirkheim,  in  the 
ialatinate,  noticed  the  appearance  of  some  bright  lines  which  he  had  not  observed 
in  any  previous  investigation  of  like  kind;  and,  as  he  had,  by  well-established 
chemical  methods,  separated  all  the  non-alkaline  metals,  he  concluded  that  these 
hues  must  be  caused  by  the  presence  of  some  new  alkaline  metal.    Although  he 
had  obtained  only  ^  part  of  a  gramme  of  the  substance,  he  did  not  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  his  conclusion ;  so  delicate  and  so  reliable  are  the  indications  of  the  spec- 
troscope   He  resolved,  therefore,  to  obtain  for  examination  a  larger  quantity  of  the 
presumed  new  body;  and,  with  this  view,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  evaporate  40 
^^^t^^-     It  soon  became  evident  that  ttuo  new  alkalis  were  pre- 
f  .r  *M  in  preparing  about  7 

Sr  To  th?fi.?  °^'l"^'  ^""^  '  the  Wide  of  the 

other  To  the  first  of  these  substances  he  gave  the  name  of  Cwsium,  from  cmsius 
blmsh-grey,  on  account  of  its  spectrum  being  characterised  by  two  bright  bTue  Hues 
ior  the  second  he  proposed  the  name  from  dark  rS,  because  of 

the  existence  in  its  spectrum  of  two  red  bands.  Cesium  and  rubidium,  in  their  chief 
chemical  properties,  closely  resemble  potassium;  so  closely  indeed  tha?  their  exTstence 

tW  ^•v;%''°!?''^  "°*^^°^'  "-^t  the  peculiar  ies  wS 

their  spectra  exhibit.  For  the  purpose  of  separating  the  two  new  metals  from  so™ 

and  potassium-compounds,  Bunsen  took  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  chbrides^f 

rubidium  and  cesium  form  with  bichloride  of  platinum,  double  saS!  much  more 

sparingly  solub  e  m  water  than  the  corresponding'^double  ^alt.    By  washing  theTe 

cipitete  containing  the  platinum  salts  of  rubidium,  caesium  and  potassium!1he  whole 

ti  l  i  II  "^"'\J  ^^^^"'^^  °f  the  well-known  potaSum  Hne  £ 

the  spectrum  of  the  salt  serves  as  a  test  to  indicate  the  absolute  purity  oHhe  new 
mota  s.  It  was,  however,  much  more  difficult  to  separate  caesium  from  rubidium  I 
closely  do  they  resemble  one  another  in  their  properties.  But  ^rWe  of  0^^,^ 
was  found  to  be  soluble  in  alcohol,  in  which  carbonate  of  rubidSim  £  th^^^^^^^ 

bv  BZr'"f  "^^-^^^  thusisolatedhaveten  ci^^ 

by  Bunsen;  and  small  as  were  the  quantities  at  his  disposal,  he  soon  succeeded  in 
determining  the  composition,  crystalline  form,  and  general  properties  of  manv  of 
their  salts,  besides  establishing  their  numerical  equivSlents    S  met«k  fn^r^^  u 
strictly  isomorphous  with  the  salts  of  potassii?m.    Tre  eqSent  of  ' 
Kb,  IS  85-36;  that  of  csium,  Cs,  133.  ^fter  the  publicalbrof  the  meSTn 
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the  new  alkalis,  M.  Bunseu  examined  the  water  of  a  largo  number  of  German  saline 
springs,  and  in  almost  all  he  found  csesium  and  ruLidimn  in  quantities  more  or  less 
minute.'   The  solid  sources  of  rubidium  are  much  more  prolific  ;  several  varieties  of 
lepidolite,  in  particiilar,  containing  it  in  notable  proportions,  so  that  from  this  mineral 
it  may  now  be  prepared  by  the  pound.    Dr.  Struve,  the  well-known  manufacturer  of 
artificial  mineral  waters,  is  now  selling  (at  six  thalers  per  kilo.)  the  residue  from  the 
preparation  of  lithia,  which  residue  contains  about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  chloride  of 
rubidium.    M.  Grandeau  of  Paris  tested  many  of  the  French  mineral  waters  for  the 
new  metals,  and  with  very  frequent  success.    The  waters  of  Bourbonnes-les-Bain8,_  in 
particular,  proved  to  be  rich  in  rubidium  and  caesium  ;  ten  litres  of  the  water  having 
yielded  M  Grandeau  no  less  than  two  grammes  of  the  double  chlorides  of  the  new 
metals  and  platinum.    M.  Grandeau  has  likewise  shown  that  rubidium  occurs  in  the 
mother-liquor  left  after  the  extraction  of  the  alkalis  from  beet-root  mnasses.  From 
one  kilogramme  of  the  mother-liquor  M.  Grandeau  obtained  no  less  than  47  grammes 
of  chloride  of  rubidiiun,  or  exactly  0-47  per  cent.    Hence  it  appears  that  rubidium  is 
a  notable  constituent  of  certain  soils ;  so  that  the  question  arises  whether  the  new 
alkalis  take  part,  like  potash  and  soda,  in  the  nutrition  of  plants ;  and  if  so,  whether 
as  merely  accidental  or  substitution  constituents  of  ash,  or  (in  certain  cases)  as 
cs«ential  ingredients  t\ievoo{.—{Hofmann.)   For  the  salts  of  rubidium,  see  Watts  8 
'  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.' 

RTTBIRETXigri:.    See  Madder. 

RUBY.  A  beautiful  and  favourite  gem.  The  true  ruby  is  a  red  sapphire,  an 
almost  pure  form  of  alumina!*  (See  Sapphire.)  This  extremely  valuable  gem  is 
found  chiefly  in  the  kingdom  of  Ava,  and  is  frequently  known  as  Oriental  Buby,  in 
order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  commoner  stone  called  Sj^inel  Ruby. 

Buby  spineCov  Spinel  ruby,  is  of  a  light  or  dark  red  and  if  held  near  the  eye,  a 
rose-rod  colour.  Its  hardness  is  8  ;  specific  gravity  3-523.  Its  fundamental  form  is 
the  cube  or  hexahedron,  but  it  occurs  crystallised  in  many  secondary  forms,  such  as 
octahedrons  and  tetrahedrons.  Fracture  conchoidal ;  lustre  vitreous;  colour  red, 
mssinVinto  blue  and  gi-een,  yeUaw,  brown,  and  black;  and  sometimes  it  is  nearly 
Se  Pu?e  spinel  is  I  compound  of  alumina  and  magnesia,  usuaUy  m  the  pro- 
ioiSons  of  about  28  magnesia  and  72  alumina,  although  we  sometimes  find  the 
maSa  partially  replaced  by  lime,  and  the  alumina  by  oxide  of  iron.  Vauquehn 
Sveied^S  1?^^^^  cent,  of  chJomic  acid  in  the  red  spinel.  The  red  varieties  exposed 
to  heat  become  Hack  and  opaque  ;  on  cooling,  they  appear  first  green,  then  almost 
colourless,  but  at  last  resume  their  red  colour.  ,  ,  ,     -^i.  i 

Pkonaste  is  a  black  variety  which  yields  a  deep  green  globu  e  with  borax.  _ 

BaZ  ruby    Pale  red  or  rose-red  spinel,  with  sometimes  a  tinge  of  brown  or  violet. 

BuUcelle.    Yellow  or  orange-coloured  spinel. 

Almnncline  rubv.  which  is  of  a  violet-red  colour.  ^         •  j 

"Svstat  of  spfnel  from  Ceylon  have  been  observed  embedded  in  limestone,  mixed 
with  m  ca  or  in  rocks  containing  adidaria,  which  seem  to  have  belonged  to  a  primi- 
Sve  Sc?  Other  varieties,  like  the  pleonaste,  occm-  in  the  drusy  cavities  of  rocks 
Scted  by  Vesuvius.  Crystals  of  spinel  are  often  found  in  diluvial  and  alluvial  sand 
ejected  Dy  v  esuvi  y   sanphires,  pyramidal  zircon,  and  other  gems,  as  also  with 

and  gravel,  along  ^^^h  true  sappmres^  pyr  ^^^^  Siidermannland 

SS^beM  d  i^^^^llafnli^^^^^^  met  with  also  in  the  dilujnal 

an  Sweden  emDeaaea  i  g  ^^^1  coloured  specimens  of  spinel  are  highly  pnzed 
sands  of  Ceylon,    ^lear  ana  n    y  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

T  rvXTdltrtheTie  of  a  d  fmond  of'the  sa'me  weight.  M.  Brard  has  seen 
one  Itta'rls  .SglS  216  grains.    As  a  gem,  the  ruby  is  cut  in  the  same  form 

as  the  diamond,  and  may  be  set  with  a  foil  of  copper  or  gold. 

KVBY,  OKIENTAI..    The  red  sapphire.    See  EuBt. 

RUBY  SII.VBR.   See  Pyraegyeite  ;  Silvbe. 

SSlTl?""^^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^''^^  colouring-matter  similar  to  Uiat  obtained 

'T™T?tI'rii;rof'Sdent  spirits  distilled  in  the  West  Indies  f^ojn  tlie  fer- 
Jskim^nT/Vthe  sugar-Ue.  rn^^d  with  -^a^,  and 
water  to  the  proper  degree.    A  '^f?;^  Plf/'t'i^s  Lach  T^ul^^es  for  thf  manufac- 
makes  200  hogsheads  of  «"g^^.  J^qOO  galCs' foTthe  wash,  and  one  of 

ture  of  its  rum  two  copper-stills  ;  one     J-^oy^gtrinrm-refrifferaTors.    It  also 


°^i1,/Tor  theTow  w  neV,  "v^  h  co^r'esponding  worm-refrigerarors. 

Sstert,  r  of  3,000  gallons  for  the  lees  o;  spent  J^^^^^^^^ 


cisterns  or  tuns. 
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Our  Importation  of  Kum  was  as  follows  in  1873  : — 
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Proof  gfl-llons 

From  Spanish  West  India  Islands 

621,597 

£ 

65,803 

,,     Dutch      „               „          .  . 

102 

12 

)i        ,t     Guiana  ..... 

•tea  J oo 

„  Mauritius  

390,350 

31,112 

„     Straits  Settlements  .... 

2,063 

101 

„     British  West  India  Islands 

2,313,665 

304,416 

„         „  Guiana  

3,341,847 

325,222 

,,     Other  countries  .... 

105,265 

10,733 

Total 

6,931,311 

742,696 

Entered  for  home  consumption 
Gross  amount  received  for  duty 

.    5,029,033  proof  gallons 
.  £2,556,194 

The  wort  is  made,  in  Jamaica,  by  adding  to  1,000  gallons  of  dunder,  120  gallons  of 
molasses,  720  gallons  of  skimmings  (  =  120  of  molasses  in  sweetness),  and  160  gallons 
of  water;  so  that  there  may  be  in  the  liquid  neaily  12  per  cent,  of  solid  sugar. 
The  formula  prescribes  so  much  spent  wash  as  would  be  apt  to  communicate  an 
unpleasant  flavour  to  the  spirits.  Both  the  fermenting  and  flavouring  principles  reside 
chiefly  in  the  fresh  cane-juice,  and  in  the  skimmings  of  the  clarifier ;  because,  after  the 
syrup  has  been  boiled,  they  are  in  a  great  measure  dissipated. 

The  fermentation  goes  on  most  uniformly  in  very  large  masses,  and  requires 
from  9  to  15  days  to  complete ;  the  difference  of  time  depending  upon  the  strength 
of  the  wort,  the  condition  of  its  fermentable  stuff,  and  the  state  of  the  weather. 
The  progress  of  the  attenuation  of  the  wash  should  be  examined  from  day  to  day 
with  a  hydrometer.  When  it  has  reached  nearly  to  its  nnaximum,  the  Avash  should  bo 
as  soon  as  possible  transferred  by  pumps  into  the  still,  and  worked  off  by  a  properly- 
regulated- heat  ;  for  if  allowed  to  stand  over,  it  will  deteriorate  by  acetification. 

About  115  gallons  of  proof  rum  are  usually  obtained  from  1,200  gallons  of  wash. 
The  proportion  which  the  product  of  rum  bears  to  that  of  sugar,  in  very  rich,  moist 
plantations,  is  rated,  by  Edwards,  at  82  gallons  of  the  former  to  16  cwts.  of  the  latter ; 
but  the  more  usual  ratio  is  200  gallons  of  rum  to  3  hogsheads  of  sugar.  But  this 
proportion  will  necessarily  vary  with  the  value  of  inim  and  molasses  i;i  the  market. 
In  one  considerable  estate  in  the  island  of  Grenada,  92  gallons  of  rum  were  made  for 
every  hogshead  (16  cwts.)  of  sugar. 

Rum  is  largely  used  in  the  Navy.  Its  general  consumption  will,  however,  be  shown 
by  the  quantities  imported,  as  given  above. 

The  duty  now  fixed,  if  from  British  Possessions  and  from  the  country  of  its 
production  (July  17,  1860),  is  10s.  M.  per  gallon  ;  not  from  the  country  of  pi'oduction 
IS  10s.  M.  per  gallon.    Eum  Shrub  is  imported  at  the  same  rate  of  duties. 

RUlTia-XN-G-OTTT-FXRE,  in  metallurgy.    A  name  given  to  the  refinery  furnace 
bee  Irox. 

RUSH.  A  common  plant,  extensively  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  mats, 
baskets,  &c.  Ihe  Eush  iTimilj—Juncace(B—&ve  natives  of  all  parts  of  the  world 
though  they  belong  chiefly  to  the  colder  regions.  Under  the  equator  they  occur  as 
alpine  plants,  while  m  the  northern  climates  they  are  found  in  the  marshes.  Upwards 
of  1 00  species  of  rush  are  described.  The  long  leaves  of  many  of  the  species  are  used 
for  tying  plants  in  gardens,  and  for  making  the  bottoms  of  chairs,  mats^  and  the  like 
The  central  cellular  ti^ue  or  pith,  is  used  for  candles,  called  Eushlights.  Bulrushes 
are  a  different  plant  (2^ye«  ;  these  are  used  for  polishing  wood,  and'^also  by  coopers 
rush  (%«sc^tm%,«afe)  is  also  much  used  for  polishing  metals  and  stone 

RUSSET.   Madder  Brown  or  Fiem  Russet,  a  pure  rich  transparent  brown 
pared  from  the  madder-root.  ^^u,  pie 

RUSSZAir  X.EATHER.   See  Leather,  Russian. 

RUST  is  the  orange-yellow  coat  of  peroxide  which  forms  upon  the  surface  of  iron 
Si-,?  ?\l>/"°t  jarnish,  plumbago,  grease,  or  indeed  any  bod? 

which  will  shield  the  metal  from  the  moist  air,  may  be  employed,  according  to  c  r 
cumstances,  to  prevent  the  rusting  of  iron  utensils.  i   ^    '    ^^'■^lUt,  x.o  cw- 

Iron  under  all  ordinary  circumstances  effects  the  decomposition  of  water  ab^tri.t 
]5,g  tlie  oxygen,  and  combimng  with  it.    The  rusting  of  iron  is  one  of  tbi  r^t^  . 

Ihe  Messrs.  Myers  have  patented  a  composition  for  preventing  rust  ou  k^t  Seel, 
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iron,  LiMss,  or  other  metal  surfaces.  For  this  purpose  they  take :  Gutta-percha,  10  lbs. ; 
mutton-suet,  20  lbs. ;  beef-suet,  30  lbs. ;  neats-foot  oil,  2  gallons  ;  rape  oil,  1  gallon. 

These  materials  are  melted  together  until  thoroughly  dissolved,  and  then  coloured 
with  a  small  portion  of  rose-pink  ;  oil  of  thyme,  or  other  perfuming  matter,  being  at 
the  same  time  added.  When  cold,  the  composition  is  ready  to  be  applied  by  rubbing 
iipon  the  metallic  surfaces  which  require  protection. 

XtVTiVCEiE.  The  only  plant  in  this  natural  order  which  is  employed  in  manu- 
facture is  the  false  Dittany  {Dictamnus  fraxinelld).  Perfumers  obtiiin  from  the  flowers 
of  this  shrub  a  very  odorous  distilled  water,  which  is  used  as  a  cosmetic.  It  is  also 
employed  in  giving  flavom*  to  some  liqueurs. 

RVTE,  in  mining.  Used  in  some  lead  mines  to  distinguish  very  small  strings  of  ore. 

RVTHEXarXUM  {Symb.  Eu. ;  At.  wt.  62-11).  After  osmium,  ruthenium  is  the 
most  refractory  metal  known.  It  requires  a  very  extreme  heat  to  melt  the  smallest 
quantity.  When  melting,  there  is  formed  the  oxide  of  ruthenium,  which  is  volatilised, 
and  which  smeUs  something  like  osmic  acid.  When  removed  from  the  flame,  ruthenium 
is  blackish- brown  on  the  surface,  and  is  brittle  and  hard  like  iridium'.  It  is  only  dis- 
tinctly separated  from  this  last  metal  by  its  density,  -which  is  obviously  half  that  of 
iridium.    The  purest  ruthenium  obtained  has  a  density  of  11  to  11-4. 

To  prepare  the  metal  mix  the  osmide  in  fine  powder  with  3  parts  of  binoxide  of 
barium  and  1  part  of  nitrate  of  baryta,  and  heat  them  to  redness  in  a  clay  crucible  for 
an  hour.  The  black  friable  mass  which  remains  is  powdered  with  great  care  and 
introduced  into  a  flask  in  which  has  been  previously  mixed  20  parts  of  water  and  10 
parts  of  ordinary  muriatic  acid.  The  flask  must  be  placed  in  cold  water  to  avoid 
the  elevation  of  temperature  which  would  ensue  from  the  violent  reaction  which 
takes  place.  This  operation  should  be  conducted  under  a  good  chimney  to  avoid  the 
escape  of  the  osmic-acid  vapour  into  the  laboratory. 

When  this  reaction  is  finished,  1  part  nitric  acid  is  added,  and  then  2  parts  ordinary 
strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  flask  is  now  well  shaken,  and  the  sulphate  of  baryta  is 
allowed  to  deposit.  The  supernatant  liquid  is  then  poured  off,  the  precipitate  is 
■washed  by  decantation,  and  the  liquid  and  the  washings  are  distilled  together  m  a 
tubulated  retort,  until  about  a  fourth  of  their  volume  of  a  liquid  very  rich  in  osmic 
acid  has  passed  over.  The  red  liquor  which  is  left  in  the  retort  is  evaporated  to  a 
small  volume,  2  or  3  parts  of  sal-ammoniac  in  small  pieces  are  added,  and  a  smaU 
quantity  of  nitric  acid.  The  whole  is  now  evaporated  to  dryness  at  the  temperature 
of  boiling  water.  A  crystalline  violet-black  precipitate  remains  m  the  capsule,  which 
is  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  partly  saturated  with  sal-ammoniac,  and  wash^^ 

with  the  same  solution  until  it  is  no  longer  coloured.  The  insoluble  salt  left  (chloro- 
iridate  of  ammonia  containing  ruthenium)  is  heated  by  degrees  to  redness  in  a 
porcelain  crucible.  The  mixture  of  iridium  and  ruthenium  thus  obtained  is  fiised  in 
a  silver  crucible  with  an  equal  weight  of  hydrated  potash  and  twice  its  weight  of 
nitre,  and  when  cold  the  rutheniate  of  potash  is  dissolved  out  with  cold  water;  the 
solution,  which  is  yeUow,  is  decomposed  by  means  of  carbonic  or  mtric  acid  and  the 
precipitated  oxide  of  ruthenium  is  strongly  calcined  in  a  charcoal  crucible  Ihe 
Ruthenium  is  then  reduced  in  the  apparatus  before  described.  Iridium  and  ruthenium 
present  many  analogies;  their  coloured  reactions  are  the  same,  and  the  oxide  of 
iridium  dissolves  in  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  potash.  .     ,     .  <.  c 

R^henium  forms  with  zinc  an  alloy  which  will  burn  in  the  air  ;  it  crystallises  in 
hexaCT^^  With  tin  there  is  formed  an  alloy  RuSn^  which  crystallises  in 

Ss  as  bSful  in  their  form  and  lustre  as  crystallised  bismuth.-Dm^;.  and 
Bebray  on  the  Platinum  Metals. 

XLITTIIiE.    Native  oxide  of  titanium.  •     ii  ,  ;„ 

Entile  occurs  in  granite,  gneiss,  mica-slate,  and  Syenitic  rocks,  and  occasionally  in 
erSar  UmSone.^  It  has  sometimes  been  met  with  in  specular  iron.    Thejvay  in 

land.   A  variety  from  Kanngstocka  m  Sweden  'UXnl  "ticulaW 

'X^doT^^^SNffffi 

it  is  often  employed  to  give  the  requisite  tint  to  art  iicial  teetli. 
from  the  Latin  mtihis,  which  signifies  '  a  shining  reel. 
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»YB  (Seiglc,  Fr. ;  Roggen,  Ger.)  is  a  cereal  grain  {Secede  cerealc),  supposecUo  be  a 
native  of  Crete,  and  apparently  used  at  a  very  early  period  by  man.  The  culture  oi 
rye  is  confined  to  the  temperate  zones.  Eye  consists,  according  to  the  analysis  oi 
Einhof,  of  24-2  of  husk,  65-6  of  flour,  and  10-2  of  water,  in  100  parts.  This  cliemist 
found  in  100  parts  of  the  flour,  61-07  of  starch,  9-48  of  gluten,  3'28  of  vegetable 
albumen,  3-28  of  uncrystallisable  sugar,  11-09  of  gum,  6-38  of  vegetable  fibre,  and  tlie 
loss  -was  5-62,  including  a  vegetable  acid  not  investigated.  Some  phosphate  of  lime 
and  magnesia  is  also  present. 

Eye-straw  has  been  long  used  and  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  straw-plait. 

XtTE,  £RGOT  or.  (Secale  cornutum).  The  grain  rye  is  subject  to  a  disease 
(Spermeelia  clavis)  commonly  known  as  ergot,  which  causes  the  grain  to  tui-n  black. 
It  is  produced  by  the  attack  of  a  fungus  known  as  Corcli/ceps  purpurea.  The  ergot  is 
used  medicinally.    See  Pereira's  Materia  Medica. 


s 

SABXCA  WOOD.  A  wood  grown  in  Cuba,  and  used  for  ship-building.  It  is 
the  produce  of  Lysdonia  Sabica. 

SASJbE.    A  valuable  fur  obtained  from  the  marten.    See  Ftte. 

SABOT.   A  wooden  shoe.  The  manufacture  of  these  in  France  is  very  important. 

SABOTXSBE.  An  apparatus  for  making  ices  ;  it  is  composed  of  two  principal 
parts — a  pail  which  is  indented  towards  the  top  and  covered,  and  the  sabotiere,  or  inner 
vessel,  slightly  conical,  which  is  inserted  in  the  pail,  on  which  it  rests  By  a  projecting 
border  or  rim ;  this  vessel  is  closed  at  the  bottom  like  a  cup,  and  open  at  the  top  to 
admit  the  creams  to  be  iced.  The  freezing-mixture  is  turned  into  the  pail,  and  the 
creams  to  be  iced  into  the  inner  vessel ;  its  cover  is  then  fastened  by  the  hook,  and 
the  vessel  is  set  into  the  pail  among  the  freezing  liquid  ;  then  taking  the  whole  by  the 
handle  of  the  sabotiere,  an  alternate  motion  of  rotation  is  given  to  it  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  when  the  cream  is  sufliciently  frozen.    See  Feeezing  Mixtube. 

SACCHAXtOnSETEB  is  the  name  of  a  hydrometer,  adapted  by  its  scale  to  point 
out  the  proportion  of  sugar,  or  the  saccharine  matter  of  malt,  contained  in  a  solution 
of  any  specific  gravity.  Brewers,  distillers,  and  the  Excise,  sometimes  denote  by  the 
term  '  gravity '  the  excess  of  weight  of  1,000  parts  of  a  liquid  by  volume  above  the 
weight  of  a  like  volume  of  distilled  water,  so  that  if  the  specific  gi-avity  be  1045, 1070, 
1090,  &c. ;  the  gravity  is  said  to  be  45,  70,  or  90  ;  at  others,  they  thereby  denote  the 
weight  of  saccharine  matter  in  a  barrel  (36  gallons)  of  worts  ;  and  again,  they  denote 
the  excess  in  weight  of  a  barrel  of  worts  over  a  barrel  of  water,  equal  to  36  gallons, 
or  360  pounds.  This  and  the  first  statement  are  identical,  only  1,000  is  the  standard 
in  the  first  case,  and  360  in  the  second. 

The  saccharometer  used  by  the  Excise,  and  by  the  trade,  is  that  constructed  by  the 
late  Mr.  E.  B.  Bate.  The  instrument  is  composed  of  brass  ;  the  ball  or  float  being  a 
circular  spindle,  in  the  opposite  ends  of  which  are  fixed  a  stem  and  a  loop.  The  stem 
bears  a  scale  of  divisions,  numbered  downwards  from  the  first  to  30  ;  these  divisions, 
which  are  laid  down  in  an  original  manner,  observing  a  diminishing  progression 
according  to  true  principles;  therefore  each  division  correctly  indicates  the  one- 
thousandth  part  of  the  specific  gravity  of  water ;  and  further,  by  the  alteration  made 
in  the  bulk  of  the  saccharometer  at  every  change  of  poise,  each  of  the  same  divisions 
continues  to  indicate  correctly  the  said  one-thousandth  part  throughout. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  quantities  of  sugar  contained  in  syrups  of  the  an- 
nexed specific  gravities.  It  was  the  result  of  experiments  carefully  made  by  the  late 
Dr.  Ure : — 


Experimental  spec,  gravity 
of  solution  at  60°  F. 

Sugar  in  100-  by 
weight 

Experimental  spec,  gravity 
of  solution  at  60°  P. 

Sugai-  in  100-  by 
■weight 

1-3260 

66-666 

1-1045 

26-000 

1-2310 

60-000 

1-0905 

21-740 

M777 

40-000 

1-0820 

20-000 

1-4400 

33-333 

1-0635 

16-666 

1-1340 

31-250 

1  0500 

12o00 

1-1250 

29-412 

1-0395 

10000 

1-1110 

26-316 
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2'able  exUhiting  the  Quantity  of  Sugar,  in  Pounds  Avoirdiqms,  which  is  contained  in 
Ojie  Gallon  of  Syriq),  at  successive  Degrees  of  Density,  at  60°  F. 


Extract 

Specilic 

lbs.  per 

Specific 

Ibi.  per 

Specific 

lbs.  per 

gravity 

gallon 

weight 

gravity 

gallon 

gravity 

gallon 

in  100- 

1'077 

2-0197 

•1851 

1-154 

4-0880 

1-231 

0-1474 

1-078 

2-0465 

-1873 

1-155 

4-1148 

1-232 

6-1743 

1-079 

2-0734 

•18flG 

1-150 

4-1319 

1-233 

U-2012 

1-080 

2-1000 

-1918 

1-157 

4-1688 

1-234 

6-2280 

1-081 

2-1275 

■1941 

1-158 

4-1857 

1-235 

6-2551 

1-082 

2-1543 

•1963 

1-159 

4-2128 

1-236 

6-28'22 

1-083 

2-1811 

•1985 

1-160 

4-2502 

1-237 

6-3093 

1-084 

2-2080 

-2007 

1-161 

4-2771 

1-238 

6-3362 

1-085 

1-2359 

•2029 

1-162 

4-3040 

1-239 

6-3631 

1-086 

2-2627 

-2051 

1-163 

4-3309 

1-240 

G-3903 

1-087 

2-2894 

"2073 

1-164 

4-3578 

1-241 

6-4152 

1-088 

2-3161 

-2095 

1-165 

4-3847 

1-242 

G-4401 

1-089 

2-3438 

-2117 

1-166 

4-4115 

1-243 

6-4050 

1-090 

2  3710 

■2139 

1-1G7 

4-4383 

1-244 

6-4902 

1-091 

2-3987 

-21G1 

1-168 

4-4652 

1-245 

6-5153 

1-092 

2-4256 

-2183 

1-169 

4-49'23 

1-246 

6-5402 

1-093 

2-4524 

-2205 

1-170 

4-5201 

1-247 

6-5651 

1-094 

2-4792 

•2227 

1-171 

4-5460 

1-248 

6-5903 

.1-095 

2-5061 

•2-249 

1-172 

4-5722 

1-249 

6-G152 

1-096 

2-5329 

•2270 

1-173 

4-5983 

1-250 

0-G402 

1-097 

2-5598 

-2292 

1-174 

4-6242 

1-251 

6-6681 

1-098 

2-58G0 

•2314 

1-175 

4-6505 

1-252 

6-6960 

1-099 

2-6130 

-2335 

1-176 

4-6764 

1-253 

6-7-240 

l-]00 

2-G404 

-2357 

1-177 

4-7023 

1-254 

6-7521 

1-101 

2-6G63 

•2378 

1-178 

4-7-281 

1-265 

6-7800 

1-102 

2-G921 

-2400 

1-179 

4-7539 

1-256 

6-8081 

1-103 

2-7188 

•2421 

1-180 

4-7802 

1-257 

6-8362 

1104 

2-7446 

-2443 

1-181 

4-8051 

1-258 

6-8643 

1-105 

2-7704 

-2464 

1-182 

4-8303 

1-259 

6-89'21 

1-lOG 

2-7961 

-2486 

1-183 

4-8554 

1-260 

0-9201 

1-107 

2-8227 

•2507 

1-184 

4-8802 

1-261 

6-9510 

1-108 

2-8485 

•2529 

1-185 

4-9051 

1-2C2 

6-98-22 

1-109 

2-8740 

•2550 

1-186 

4-9300 

1-263 

7-0133 

1-110 

2-9001 

-2571 

1-187 

4-9552 

1-264 

7-0444 

1-111 

2-92G3 

•2593 

1-188 

4-9803 

1-265 

7-0751 

1-112 

2-9522 

-2614 

1-189 

5-0054 

1-26G 

7-lOGO 

1-113 

2-9780 

•2635 

1-190 

5-0304 

1-267 

7-1869 

1-114 

3-0045 

-2G56 

1-191 

5-0563 

1-268 

7-1678 

1-115 

3-0304 

-2677 

1-192 

5-08-22 

1-269 

7-1988 

1-llG 

3-0563 

•2698 

1-193 

5-1080 

1-270 

7-2300 

1-117 

3-0821 

-2719 

1-194 

5-1341 

1-271 

7-2601 

1-U8 

3-1080 

-2740 

1^195 

5-1602 

1-272 

7-2902 

1-119 

3-1343 

-2761 

1-196 

5-1863 

1-273 

7-3204 

1-120 

3-1610 

•2782 

1-197 

5-2124 

1-274 

7-3506 

1-121 

3-1871 

•2803 

1-198 

6-2381 

1-275 

7-3807 

1-122 

3-2130 

•2824 

1-199 

6-2639 

1-276 

7-4109 

1-123 

3-2399 

•2845 

1-200 

5-2901 

1-277 

7-4409 

1-124 

3-2658 

•2865 

1-201 

5-3160 

1-278 

7-4708 

1-1-25 

3-2910 

•2886 

1-202 

5' 3422 

1-279 

7-5007 

1-126 

3-3174 

•2907 

1-203 

5-3681 

1-280 

7-5307 

1-1-27 

3-3431 

•2927 

1-204 

5-3941 

1-281 

7-5600 

1-128 

3-3G90 

•2948 

1-205 

5-4203 

1-282 

7-5891 

1-1-29 

3-3949 

•2969 

1-206 

5-4462 

1-283 

7-6180 

1-130 

3-4211 

•2989 

1-207 

5-4720 

1-284 

7-6469 

1-131 

3-4490 

•3010 

1-208 

5-4979 

1-285 

7-6758 

1-132 

3-47G9 

•3030 

1-209 

5-5239 

1-286 

7-7048 

1-133 

3-5048 

•3051 

1-210 

5-6506 

1-287 

7-7331 

1-134 

3-5326 

•3071 

1-211 

5-6786 

1-288 

7-7620 

1-135 

3-5605 

•3092 

1-212 

5-6071 

1-289 

7-7910 

1-13G 

3-5882 

•3112 

1-213 

5-6360 

1-290 

7-8201 

1-137 

3-GlGO 

•3132 

1-214 

6-6651 

1-291 

7-8482 

1-138 

3-6437 

•3153 

1-215 

5-6942 

1-292 

7-8763 

1-139 

3-6716 

•3173 

1-216 

5-7233 

1-293 

7-9042 

1-140 

3-7000 

•3193 

1-217 

5-7522 

1-294 

7-9321 

1-141 

3-7281 

•3214 

1-218 

6-7814 

1'295 

7-9000 

7-  9879 

8-  0158 

1-14*2 

3-75G2 

•3234 

1-219 

5-8108 

1-296 

1-143 

3-7840 

•3254 

1-220 

5-8401 

1-297 

1-144 

3-8119 

•3274 

1-221 

5-8680 

1-298 

8-0448 
8-0719 

1-145 

3-8398 

•3294 

1-222 

5-8962 

1-299 

1-146 

3-8677 

•3314 

1-223 

5-9242 

1-300 

8-1001 

1-147 

3-8955 

•3334 

1-224 

5-9523 

1-148 

3-9235 

•3354 

1-2-25 

5-9801 

1-149 

3-951G 

•3574 

1-226 

0-0081 

1-150 

3-9801 

•3394 

1-2-27 

6'0361 

1-151 

4-0070 

1-228 

6-0642 

1-152 

4-0342 

1-2-29 

6-0925 

1-153 

5-0611 

1-230 

6-1205 

lbs.  per 
gallon 


0-0000 

0'026o 

0-0510 

0-07G5 

0-1020 

0-1275 

0-1630 

0-1785 

0-2040 

0-2295 

0-2650 

0-2805 

0-30G0 

0-3315 

0-3570 

0-38-25 

0-4180 

0-4335 

0-4590 

0-4845 

0-5100 

0-6351 

0-5602 

0-5853 

0-G104 

0-6355 

0-660G 

0-6857 

0-7108 

0-7359 

0-7610 

0-7861 

0-8112 

0-8363 

0-8614 

0-8866 

0-9149 

0-9449 

0-  9768 

1-  0090 
1-0400 
1-0663 
1-0906 
1-1159 
1-1412 
1-1665 
1-1918 
1-2171 
1-2424 
1-2687 
1-2940 
1-3206 
1-3472 
1-3738 
1-4004 
1-4270 
1-4636 
1-4802 
1-6068 
1-5334 
1.5600 
1-5870 
1-6142 
1-0414 
1-6688 
1-6959 
1-7228 
1-7496 
1-7704 
1-8033 
1-8300 
1-8571 
1-8843 
1-9116 
1-9385 
1-9G53 
1-9928 


Extract 

by 
weight 
ill  100- 


•0000 

•00-26 

-0051 

-0077 

•0102 

-0128 

-0163 

-0179 

-0204 

-0230 

•0255 

•0280 

•0306 

•0331 

•0356 

•0381 

•0406 

•0431 

•0456 

•0481 

-0500 

-0531 

-0555 

-0580 

•0005 

-0629 

-0654 

-0678 

-0703 

•0727 

•0752 

•0776 

•0800 

•0825 

•0849 

•0873 

•0897 

•0921 

•0945 

•0969 

•0993 

•1017 

•1041 

•1065 

•1089 

•1113 

•1136 

•1160 

•1184 

•1207 

•1231 

•1254 

•1278 

•1301 

•1325 

•1348 

•1372 

•1395 

•1418 

•1441 

•14G4 

-1487 

-1510 

-1533 

•1556 

-1579 

-1602 

-1625 

-1647 

•1G70 

•1693 

•171G 

•1738 

•1761 

•1783 

•1806 

•1828 
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N.B.    Tho  column  in  tho' table  on  p.  728,  niarkod  extract  hy 
Bate's  ;  it  may  be  compared  with  the  preceding  short  table  on  p.  727,  f 
the  table  of  Malt  Infusions  in  this  Dictionary.    See  Beer  ;  Malt  ;  ^^f^^^™^^; , 

If  the  decimal  part  of  the  number  denoting  the  specific  gravity  of  syrup  mul- 
tiplied by  26,  the  product  will  denote  very  nearly  the  quantity  of  sugar  per  gauon  m 
pounds  at  the  given  specific  gravity.  .         .  r  ,-4. 

SACK.  A  general  name  for  a  large  bag.  Its  capacity  vanes  much ,  it  may 
therefore  be  useful  to  give  a  few  examples  of  its  capacity  m  different  places  :— 

Winchester 


France  :    the  minimum  French  sack  is 

maximum  ditto 
Brussels :  the  sack  is    .     _  . 
America :  the  miller's  sack  is 
ordinary  sack  of  salt 

England :  the  sack  of  -wool  . 

sack  of  floiu"  or  corn 
s-ack  of  coals  formerly  . 
do.  recent 

sack  of  dry  goods  . 


bushels 
2-012 
4-256 
6-90. 
2-00. 
215  lbs. 

{2  -weys. 
13  tods. 
364  lbs. 

280  lbs.,  or  2  cwts.  2  qrs. 
3  bushels. 

2  cwts. 

3  heaped  bushels. 

4  strike  bushels. 


{ 


SacJc  is  also  a  loose  robe.    A  name  formerly  given  to  sherry. 
SACKCI.OTH.    A  coarse  baling  or  wrapping. 

SACXIIO-C.  A  coarse  kind  of  hemp  fabric,  made  chiefly  in  Dundee  and 
north  of  Ireland. 

SAFETV  APPABATirS,  for  the  prevention  of  over-winding  in  mines. 


in 


tho 


Nume- 


1734 


rous  arrangements — many  of  them  very  in 
genious — have  been  introduced  from  time  to 
time,  to  prevent  the  accidents  which  have 
very  often  arisen  from  winding  the  cage,  con- 
taining men,  over  the  pulley,  or  the  load, 
which,  breaking  away,  falls  of  course  to  the 
bottom  of  the  shaft. 

Two  of  the  latest  inventions  for  this  pur- 
pose are  all  that  can  be  admitted  with  the 
space  at  disposal.  The  first  of  these  is 
Walker's  Detaching  Hook,  and  the  second 
King's  Safety  Apparatus. 

The  principle  in  each  invention  is  the  same, 
and  the  safety  in  either  case  is  obtained  from 
the  fact,  that  if  the  load  is  raised  above  a 
certain  point,  the  weight  of  the  load  compels 
the  rope  to  become  detached,  which  detaching 
cannot  take  place  until  the  '  jaw  hooks '  have 
a  firm  hold  on  the  supporting  ring. 

Fig.  1734  is  the  front  view  of  Walker's 
detaching  hook,  with  the  supporting  ring  and 
clamp  in  section,  and  Jig.  1735  is  another 
view  of  the  same  after  the  hook  is  de- 
tached. 

The  lifting  rope  is  attached  to  the  shackle 
A,  and  the  load  to  the  connecting  link  b. 

The  supporting  ring,  c  (through  which  the 
rope  is  constantly  working),  is  a  fixture  in  a 
baulk  of  timber,  or  iron  girder,  at  the  pit  top. 

The  hook  consists  of  a  pair  of  jaws,  d,  d, 
working  on  a  centre-pin,  e,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  weight  of  tho  load  has  a  tendency  to 
open  the  upper  limbs,  which  clip  the  strong 
centre-pin  of  tho  shackle  a.  The  upper  limbs 
are  formed  externally  with  jaw  hooks,  f,  f. 
Tho  jaws  are  kept  together,  and  made  to  re- 
tain the  shackle-pin  by  means  of  the  clamp 
H,  which  is  held  in  position  by  tho  pins  i,  i. 

In  case  of  overwinding,  tho  jaw  hooks  (held  together  by  the  clamp)  puss  freely  into 
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the  ring  c,  but  the  projections  k,  k,  of  the  clamp  coming  into  contact  with  the  bottom 
flange  of  the  siiid  ring  hold  the  clamp  stationary,  while  the  jaws  are  beine  nulled 
through,  the  result  being  that  the  pins,  1 1,  are  shearud  off,  and  the  jaw  hooks  released 
from  the  restraint  of  the  clamp.    The  internal  diameter  of  the  ring  being  the  same  as 


1735 


1736 


1737 


1738 


the  width  across  the  jaiv  hooks,  f,  f,  the 
rope  remains  secure,  until  the  jaw  hooks 
reach  the  top  of  the  ring,  when,  by  the  action 
of  the  weight  of  the  load,  they  are  forced 
open,  and  so  hook  on  to  the  top  of  the  sup- 
porting ring  c,  as  shown  in  fig.  1735,  the  rope  passing  harmlessly  over  the  pulley. 

The  recess  o,  in  the  ring  c,  is  intended  to  meet  an  imaginary  case  that  experiment 
shows  to  be  almost  impossible,  namely,  that  if  the  engine  is  reversed  after  the  pins  i,  i, 
are  cut,  and  before  the  hooks  reach  the  top  of  the  ring,  the  jaws  will  then  hook  into 
the  recess,  and  the  load  remain  suspended  in  perfect  safety. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  upper  edge  of  the  ring  c  is  curved  to  match  the  sweep 

of  the  jaw  hooks  when  opening.  By  this 
arrangement  all  shock  is  avoided. 

King's  .Safety  Apparatus  will  be  per- 
fectly understood  from  the  accompanying 
figures. 

Fig,  1738  is  a  plan  showing  plate  fixed 
on  top  side  of  beams,  which  must  be  of 
good  strong  oak,  strong  enough  to  hold 
three  times  the  weight  it  has  to  carry; 
the  two  pieces  of  timber  to  be  as  far 
apart  as  the  ring  is  wide  ;  tlie  plate  to  be 
strongly  bolted  with  foiu:  pins. 
Figs.  1736  and  1737  show  the  inside  of  plates  when  in  work  ;  c  c,  when  drawn  up  to 
the  plate,  are  compressed,  which  forces  d  d  out  on  the  opposite  side,  and  opens  tlie  jaws 
of  EE,  which  releases  top  shackle  and  leaves  d  d  secure  on  the  top  side  ot  plate,  a  is 
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a  smdl  hole  in  centre  of  hook  for  a  i-inch  pin  to  be  rivctted  in  for  ^he 
plates  secure  when  in  work-care  must  be  taken  not  to  work  mthout  it ;  when  drawn 
up  to  c  c  it  is  sheared  in  four  parts  ;  the  hole  b  is  to  put  a  drift  in  for  holding  tUe 
plates  square,  so  as  to  punch  the  sheared  pin  out.  cc  ^    ^  A 

The  detaching  hook  is  simple  in  construction,  and  it  appears  to  be  ettectuai  ana 
certain  in  action,  and  is  said  not  to  be  very  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

Sii.FETY  CAGE.  In  all  our  collieries  the  men  descend  to  their  labour  and.  are 
raised  from  the  depth  of  the  mines  by  winding  machinery.  This  may  be  described 
in  general  terms  as  a  stage  travelling  in  guides  fixed  to  the  sides  of  the  shafts.  I  he 
rapidity  with  which  these  stages  are  moved  up  or  down  is  very  great,  and  conse- 
quently, if  anything  occurs  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
winding-engine,  the  stage  with  its  living  load  is  either  landed  with  injurious  violence 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  or  it  is  carried  over  the  pulley,  and  thus  the  lives  of  the 
men  are  sacrificed.  The  engraving,  Jig.  1739,  shows  an  ingenious  contrivance  for 
obviating  the  blow  which  arises  from  reaching  the  bottom  at  too  great  a  speed,  e  e,  are 


a, 


platforms  placed  on  india-rubber  springs  b  b  (see  Caoxjtchotjc),  on  the  landing  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pit ;  d,  is  one  of  the  cages  which  has  descended,  the  other  being 
supposed  to  be  at  the  surface.  The  elasticity  of  these  springs  certainly  serves  to 
protect  the  men  from  the  violence  of  the  concussion  in  the  event  of  the  rope  breaking, 
or  if  from  any  other  cause  they  suddenly  reach  the  bottom. 

Many  safety  cages,  have  been  invented,  in  which  the  principles  are  to  allow  them 
to  travel  freely  on  their  guides,  so  long  as  the  rope  by  which  they  are  suspended  re- 
mains entire ;  but,  in  the  event  of  its  breaking,  arms,  levers,  or  catches,  are  released ; 
these  seize  tJie  guide-rods,  and  thus  suddenly  stop  the  cage.  Experience  has  not 
satisfactorily  confirmed  the  value  of  these  arrangements. 

The  remarks  made  by  the  reporter  on  the  Safety  Cages  exhibited  in  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1862  are  well  worthy  of  consideration  : — 

'  The  jury  gave  careful  attention  to  all  the  varieties  of  this  apparatus,  and  were 
strongly  impressed  with  the  merits  of  several  of  them,  and  with  the  desirableness  of 
enlisting  in  this  cause  the  interest  of  the  intelligent  mechanician.  But  they  share 
in  the  repugnance  of  colliery  viewers  to  trust  to  the  action  of  a  spring,  on  which 
most  of  them  depend ;  and  which,  of  whatever  substance  it  is  made,  is  sure,  by 
degrees,  to  lose  its  elasticity,  and  is  thus  liable,  unless  frequently  looked  after,  to  fail 
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at  tho  moment  when  required.  Thoy  are  also  awaro  that  a  great  inconvenif-nce,  not 
to  say  danger,  has  been  introduced  by  all  those  hitherto  employed,  in  consequence 
of  the  apparatus  being  brought  into  play  by  a  plunge  during  the  rapid  descent  of  tho 
cage,  and  that  hence  several  of  those  inventions,  after  being  fairly  tried  for  one,  two, 
or  three  years,  have  been  ultimately  removed.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say,  although 
an  insufficient  argument  if  taken  alone,  that  tho  employment  of  this  apparatus  has 
a  tendency  to  make  people  careless  about  the  examination  and  renewal  of  ropes.' 

SAFETY*  FUSE.  A  "woven  cylinder  containing  gunpowder,  employed  in  blasting 
rocks,  especially  in  our  mines.  The  safety  fuse  is  also  prepared  for  blasting  under 
■water.    See  Fusk,  Safety. 

SAFETY  KAMP.  The  dangerous  nature  of  the  accumulation  of  fire-damp  in  a 
colliery  renders  it  necessary  that  some  means  should  be  employed  to  produce  light 
under  such  circumstances  that  the  risks  of  explosion  are  greatly  reduced. 

The  contrivance  of  a  steel  mill  was  formerly  used,  but  it  afforded  only  a  gleam  of  light. 

It  consisted  of  a  small  frame  of  iron,  mounted  with  a  -wheel  and  pinion,  which  gave 
rapid  rotation  to  a  disk  of  hard  steel  placed  upright,  to  whose  edge  a  piece  of  flint  was 
applied.  The  use  of  this  machine  entailed  on  the  miner  the  expense  of  an  attendant, 
called  the  '  miller.'  Nor  was  the  light  altogether  safe,  for  occasionally  tho  ignited 
shower  of  steel  particles  attained  to  a  sufficient  heat  to  inflame  the  fire-damp. 

At  length  the  attention  of  the  scientific  world  was  powerfully  attracted  to  the  means 
of  lighting  the  miner  with  safety,  by  an  a^vful  catastrophe  which  happened  at  Felling 
Colliery,  near  Newcastle,  on  May  25, 1812.  This  mine  was  working  with  great  vigour, 
under  a  well-regulated  system  of  ventilation,  set  in  action  by  a  furnace  and  air-tube, 
placed  over  a  rise-pit  in  elevated  ground.  The  depth  of  winning  was  above  100 
fathoms ;  25  acres  of  coal  had  been  excavated,  and  one  pit  was  jaelding  at  the  rate  of 
1,700  tons  perweek.  At  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  the  night  shift  of  miners  w-as 
relieved  by  the  day -shift ;  121  persons  were  in  the  mine,  at  their  several  stations, 
when,  at  half-past  eleven,  tho  gas  fired,  with  a  most  awful  explosion,  -which  alarmed 
all  the  neighbouring  -villages.  Of  the  121  persons  in  the  mine  at  the  time  of  tlie  ex- 
plosion, only  32  were  drawn  up  the  pit  alive,  3  of  whom  died  a  few  hours  after  tho 
accident.  Thus  no  less  than  92  valuable  lives  were  instantaneously  destroyed  by  tho 
fire-damp. 

Dr.  W.  Eeid  Clanny,  of  Sunderland,  -was  the  first  to  contrive  a  lamp  which  might 
burn  in  explosive  air  without  communicating  fiame  to  the  gas  in  which  it  was  plunged. 
This  he  effected,  in  1813,  by  means  of  an  air-tight  lamp,  with  a  glass  front,  the  flame 
of  which  was  supported  by  blowing  fresh  air  from  a  small  pair  of  bellows  through  a 
stratum  of  water  in  the  bottom  of  the  lamp,  while  the  heated  air  passed  out  through 
water  by  a  recurved  tube  at  top.  By  this  means  the  air  within  the  lamp  was  com- 
pletely insulated  from  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  This  lamp  was  the  first  ever 
taken  into  a  body  of  inflammable  air  in  a  coal-mine,  at  the  exploding  point,  -without 
setting  fire  to  the  gas  around  it.  Dr.  Clanny  made  another  lamp  upon  an  improved 
plan,  by  introducing  into  it  the  steam  of  water  generated  in  a  small  vessel  at  the  top 
of  the  lamp,  heated  by  the  flame.  The  objection  to  these  lamps  was  their  inconveni- 
ence in  use.  ,       .       .     .  ^-      e  .i  r 

In  the  course  of  a  long  and  laborious  investigation  on  the  operation  ot  the  luc- 
damp  and  the  nature  and  communication  of  flame,  Sir  H.  Davy  ascertained  that  tho 
explosions  of  inflammable  gases  were  incapable  of  being  passed  through  long  naiTOW 
metallic  tubes ;  and  that  this  principle  of  security  was  still  obtained  by  diminishing 
their  length  and  diameter  at  the  same  time,  and  likewise  diminishing  their  length 
and  increasing  their  number,  so  that  a  great  number  of  small  apertures  would 
not  allow  an  explosion  to  pass,  when  their  depth  was  equal  to  their  diameter,  lliis 
fact  led  him  to  trials  upon  sieves  made  of  wire-gauze,  or  metallic  plates  perforated  with 
numerous  small  holes ;  and  he  found  that  ignited  gases  would  not  pass  through  them. 

The  apertures  in  the  gauze  should  never  bo  more  than  ^th  of  an  inch  square,  in 
the  working  models,  sent  by  Sir  H.  Davy  to  the  mines,  there  were  748  apertures  in 

Eelquare  inch,  and  the  wire  was  about  :l,th  of  an,  inch  diameter.    The  cage 
cvlinder  of  wire-gauzo  should  be  made  by  double  joinings,  the  gauze  being  folded 
over  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  apertures.    It  should  not  be  more  than  2  inches 

n  d  amet:;,  o"in  large  cylinders  the^ombustion  of  ^^^^  ^-'^^P  -"f,^,^^^^^^^^^^ 
inconveniently  hot ;  and  a  double  topis  always  a  proper  precaution,  fixed  at  a  distance 

"'KS^s  "^^^^^^^^^^^^  are  constnicted,  dependent  as  they  are  upon 

some  ofuio  mosV  r^^^       researches  of  science,  must  be  briefly  described.    Flame  is 
groins  m^ttrin  a'state  of  combustion,  that  is,  it  - --^^  the  ^-d^^^^^ 
farburettod  hydrogen  gas  in -fT^^fJ^^-^^^^^ 

SSSi^XS^^  li/r  m^JTuigMS  hydrogen  or  marshes. 
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This  is  formed  by  the  changes  which  go  on  in  the  carbonaceous  compounds  of  which 
coal  is  constituted,  and  it  is  condensed  in  the  coal,  _ 

A  few  of  the  analyses  which  have  been  published  by  different  chemists  will  sliow 
the  composition  of  the  fire-damp  of  our  coal-mines. 


Carburetted 
hydrogen 

Light 
air 

Nitrogen 

Oxygen 

Carbonic 
acid 

Name  of 
chemist 

Wallsend,  Ben- 
sham  seam 

Jarrow,  Bensham 
seam 

Killingworth 

Gateshead  . 

77-50 

83-10 
66-30 
94-20 

23-35 

21-10 

14-20 
6-52 
4-50 

0-  40 

1-  30 

1-  30 

2-  10 
4-03 

Playfair. 
)> 

Eiehardsou. 
Grail  am. 
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Mr.  Tennant,  in  his  '  Eesearches  on  flame,'  first  noticed  that  burning  gases  would 
not  pass  through  tubes  of  a  certain  diameter.  Dr.  Paris  says,  Davy  was  not  aware  of 
Tennant's  researches.    Be  this  as  it  may,  he  greatly  extended  the  inquiry. 

The  first  full  account  of  Davy's  beautiful  researches  was  published  in  the  '  Philoso- 
phical Transactions '  for  1816,  his  memoir  being  entitled  '  An  account  of  an  inyentiou 
for  giving  light  in  explosive  mixtures  of  fire-damp  in  coal-mines,  by  consuming  the 
fire-damp.'  In  January  1817,  the  principle  was  announced  in  a  paper  on  'Some  new 
experiments  and  observations  on  the  combustion  of  gaseous  mixtures,  with  an  account 
of  a  method  of  preserving  a  continued  light  in  mixtures  of  inflammable  gases  and  air 
without  flame.' 

The  lamp  of  Davy,  fig.  1740,  con- 
sists therefore  of  a  common  oil- 
lamp,  surmounted  with  a  covered 
cylinder  of  wire-gauze,  for  trans- 
mitting light  to  the  miner  without 
endangering  the  kindling  of  the 
atmosphere  of  fire-damp  which 
may  surround  him. 

The  gauze-cylinder  should  be 
fastened  to  the  lamj)  by  a  screw, 

b,fig,  1741,  of  four  or  five  turns,  _ 
and  fitted  to  the  screw  by  a  tight 

ring.  All  joinings  in  the  lamp  should  be  made  with  hard 
solder ;  as  the  security  depends  upon  the  circumstance,  that 
no  aperture  exists  in  the  apparatus  larger  than  in  the  -vvdre- 
gauze. 

The  parts  of  the  lamp  are, — 

1.  The  brass  cistern  a,  d,  fig.  1741,  which  contains  the  oil. 
It  is  pierced  at  one  side  of  the  centre  with  a  vertical  narrow 
tube,  nearly  filled  with  a  wire  wliich  is  recurved  above,  at  the 
level  of  the  burner,  to  trim  the  wick,  by  acting  on  the  lower 
end  of  the  wire  e  with  the  fingers.  It  is  called  the  safety- 
trimmer. 

2.  The  rim  b  is  the  screw  neck  for  fixing  on  the  gauze- 
cylinder,  in  which  the  wire-gauze  cover  is  fixed,  and  which  is 
fastened  to  the  cistern  by  a  screw  fitted  to  b. 

3.  An  aperture  c,  for  supplying  oil.  It  is  fitted  with  a  screw 
or  a  cork,  and  communicates  "svith  the  bottom  of  the  cistern  by 

a  tube  at/,  a  central  aperture  for  the  wick. 

4.  The  wire-gauze  cylinder,  1740,  which  should  not  have  less  than  625  apertures 
to  the  square  inch. 

6.  The  second  top,  f  of  an  inch  above  the  first,  surmounted  by  a  brass  or  copper 
plate,  to  which  the  ring  of  suspension  may  bo  fixed.  It  is  covered  with  a  wire  cap  iu 
the  figiure. 

6.  four  or  six  thick  vertical  wires,  g'  g'  g'  g',  joining  the  cistern  below  with  the  top 
plate,  and  serving  as  protecting  pillars  round  the  cage,  g  {fig.  1741)  is  a  screw-pin  to 
fix  the  cover,  so  that  it  shall  not  become  loosened  by  accident  or  carelessness.  The 
oil-cistern,/^.  1741,  is  drawn  upon  a  larger  scale  thaafig.  1740,  to  show  details  of 
the  smaller  parts. 

When  the  wire-gauze  safety-lamp  is  lighted  and  introduced  into  an  atmosphere 
gradually  mixed  -Hrith  fire-damp,  the  first  effect  of  the  fire-damp  is  to  increase  the 
length  and  size  of  the  flame.   When  the  inflammable  gas  forms  so  much  as  ^^^th  of 
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the  volumo  of  the  uir,  the  cylinder  becomes  filled  with  a  feeble  blue  flame,  while  tlie 
flame  of  the  wick  appears  burning  brightly  within  the  blue  flame.  The  light  of  the 
wick  augments  till  the  fire-damp  increases  to  ith  or  |th,  when  it  is  lost  in  the 
flame  of  the  fire-damp,  which  in  this  case  fills  the  cylinder  with  a  pretty  strong  light. 
As  long  as  any  explosive  mixture  of  gas  exists  in  contact  with  the  lamp,  so  long  it 
will  give  light;  and  when  it  is  extinguished,  which  happens  whenever  the  foul  air 
constitutes  so  much  as  ird  of  the  volume  of  the  atmosphere,  the  air  is  no  longer 
proper  for  respiration  ;  for  although  animal  life  will  continue  where  flame  is  extin- 
guished, yet  it  is  always  with  suffering.  By  fixing  a  coil  of  platinum-wire  above  the 
wick,  ignition  may  be  continued  in  the  metal  when  the  lamp  itself  is  extinguished ; 
and  from  this  ignited  wire  the  wick  may  be  ngain  rekindled,  on  carrying  it  into  a  less 
inflammable  atmosphere.    This  arrangement,  however,  is  rarely  employed. 

The  late  Mr.  John  Buddie,  one  of  the  most  experienced  of  coal-miners,  wrote  as 
follows,  in  the  'Journal  of  Science,'  on  the  general  use  of  the  safety-lamp: — 'We  have 
frequently  used  the  lamps  where  the  explosive  mixture  was  so  high  as  to  heat  the 
wire-gauze  red-hot ;  but  on  examining  a  lamp  which  has  been  in  constant  use  for  three 
months,  and  occasionally  subjected  to  this  degree  of  heat,  I  cannot  perceive  that  the 
gauze-cylinder  of  iron-wire  is  at  all  impaired.  I  have  not,  however,  thought  it 
prudent,  in  ouu  present  state  of  experience,  to  persist  in  using  the  lamps  under  such 
circumstances,  because  I  have  observed,  that  in  such  situations  the  particles  of  coal- 
dust  floating  in  the  air,  fire  at  the  gas  burning  within  the  cylinder,  and  fly  off  in  small 
luminous  sparks.  This  appearance,  I  must  confess,  alarmed  me  in  the  first  instance, 
but  experience  soon  proved  that  it  was  not  dangerous. 

'  Besides  the  facilities  afforded  by  this  invention  to  the  working  of  coal-mines 
abounding  in  fire-damp,  it  has  enabled  the  directors  and  superintendents  to  ascertain, 
with  the  utmost  precision  and  expedition,  both  the  presence,  the  quantity,  and  correct 
situation  of  the  gas.  Instead  of  creeping  inch  by  inch  with  a  candle,  as  is  usual,  along 
the  galleries  of  a  mine  suspected  to  contain  fire-damp,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  pre- 
sence, we  walk  firmly  on  with  the  safety-lamp,  and,  with  the  utmost  confidence, 
prove  the  actual  state  of  the  mine.  By  observing  attentively  the  several  appearances 
upon  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  in  an  examination  of  this  kind,  the  cause  of  accidents 
which  happened  to  the  most  experienced  and  cautious  miners  is  completely  deve- 
loped ;  and  this  has  hitherto  been  in  a  great  measure  matter  of  mere  conjecture.' 

The  two  flrst  safety-lamps  used  in  a  colliery  are  preserved  in  the  Museum  of 
Practical  Geology. 

The  action  of  the  wire-gauze  has  been  supposed  to  depend  upon  a  cooling-process; 
but  many  experiments  cried  by  the  Editor  of  the  present  work  tends  to  convince  him 
that  the  cooling  hypothesis  will  not  explain  the  phenomenon.  He  conceives  the 
impermeability  of  wire-gauze  to  flame  to  be  due  to  a  repulsive  power  established 
between  the  hot  metal  and  the  ignited  gas,  similar  in  character,  although  differing  m 
condition,  to  that  which  prevails  between  water  and  a  white-hot  metal. 

George  Stephenson,  proceeding  not  improbably  upon  the  data  furnished  by  _Mr 
Tennant,  with  that  peculiar  aptitude  in  mechanical  design  which  ever  characterised 
that  remarkable  man,  at  once,  and  without  any  knowledge  of  the  researches  of  the 
chemist,  devised  a  lamp  by  which  air  was  admitted  to  the  flame  through  '  apertures 
of  wire-gauze.'  Tliis  lamp  is  said  by  Mr.  BrandUng  to  have  been  tned  in  '  the 
KiUingworth  pits  on  Saturday,  October  21,  1815.'  The  result,  however  of  a  very 
careful  examination  of  the  question  as  between  George  Stephenson  and  Humphry 
Daw  by  a  meeting  of  coal-owners,  was,  on  October  11,  1816,  a  decision  that 
the  merits  of  discovering  a  real  safety-lamp  belonged  toDa^-y;  and  on  September 
13  1817  a  service  of  plate  was  presented  by  the  coal-owners  at  Newcastle,  as 
a  testimony  of  their  gratitude  for  the  services  you  have  rendered  to  them  and  to 

^"N^e'rous  modiflcations  of  the  Davy  safety-lamp  have  been  from  time  to  time 
introduced.    A  few  of  the  more  important  must  be  named :—  ■  ^  a  r,f 

George  Stephenson  modified  his  original  plan.  His  modified  lamp  consisted  of 
a  wire-gauze  cylinder  about  2^  inches  diameter,  and  about  6  inches  high,  with  a 
glass  shield  inside.  The  air  for  combustion  was  admitted  through  ^  series  of  per- 
forations in  the  bottom,  and  a  metal  chimney,  fu  of  small  f^f  °" 
the  top  of  the  glass-cylinder.  The  'Geordie,'  as  the  Stephenson  lamp  is  familiarlj 
called,  has  been  much  used  in  fiery  collieries                              Wnrntions  in  the 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Newcastle,  improved  this  by  covering  all  the  perforations  in  the 

metal  with  wire-gauze.  r  o-iq  pmild  lio 

Newman,  to  meet  the  objection  that  ^^^'^^'S  ^^^^re,.ts  a^v^^^^^^^ 

forced  through  the  gauze,  made  a  lamp  with  a  double  ^''^^^-f^^^f'^ ^roTe^aiiS 
nearly  the  top  of  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  leaving  the  l^^"'  P°f;°°  possible  S 
only;  there  was  no  obstruction  to  the  light,  and  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to 
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light  a  gas-flame  by  the  Newman  double  gauze-lamp,  whereas  this  may  be  done  by 
suddenly  driving  the  flame  through  the  single  gauze  of  the  Davy.  . 

Upton  and  Eoberts'  lamp,  fig.  1742.  This  consists  of  a  wire-gauze  cylinder 
bh  inches  long  and  U  inch  in  diameter,  which  is  attached  to  the  cylinder  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  lower  half  is  protected  by  a  thick  glass-cylinder,  and  the 
remaining  portion  by  one  of  copper,  screwed  to  the  upper  ring  of  the  frame.  The  air 
for  combustion  passes  through  a  range  of  small  openings  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
cistern  into  a  space  protected  by  a  ^uble  shield  of  closely-compressed  wire-gauze. 
A  cone  of  sheet  metal  stands  above  this  shield  and  conducts  the  air  directly  upon  the 
wick. 

Martin's  lamp  was,  in  many  respects,  similar  to  Upton  and  Eoberts' s,  but  so 
constructed  that  the  flame  was  extinguished  as  soon  as  an  explosive  mixture  was 
within  the  glass-cylinder. 

Dumesnil  sought  to  increase  the  quantity  of  light,  at  the  same  time  as  he 
protected  the  flame  against  any  rapid  current.    The  glass  shield  surrounding  the 

'1742  1743 


flame  ig  of  carefully-annealed  glass,  and  is  protected  from  nv^chanical  injury  by  curved 
metal  bars ;  a  chimney  of  sheet  metal  being  above  the  glass,  and  all  the  air  being 
compelled  to  pass  through  apertures  rendered  safe  by  the  use  of  wire-gauze. 

Dr.  Clanny,  already  named,  introduced  a  new  lamp,  with  an  impervious  metal- 
shield,  having  glass  and  lenses  in  its  sides,  only  open  at  the  highest  part  of  the  gauze- 
cylinder  for  about  1 J  inch.  Thus  there  is  no  admission  of  air  to  the  lamp,  or  of  the 
products  of  combustion  from  the  lamp,  except  over  the  top  of  the  shield!  This  in 
many  respects  resembles  Mueseler's  lamp,  to  be  next  described. 

Mueseler's  lamp  is  shown  in  section,/^.  1743.  The  cistern,  opening  for  the  wick 
&c.,  are  precisely  the  same  as  we  find  them  in  the  Davy.  A  glass-shield  occupies 
about  two-fifths  of  the  entire  height,  the  lower  edge  resting  in  an  annular  recess  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  cistern.   A  conical  tube  of  metal  carries  off  the  products  of 
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combustion.  Upon  the  bars  which  protect  the  glass  rests  the  Rauze-ey Under  above  it. 
When  this  lamp  is  first  brought  into  an  explosive  mixture  the  flame  is  first  lengthened, 
and  then  extinguished.  It  unfortunately  iiappons  that  by  turning  the  lamp  on  one 
side  the  flame  is  often  put  out,  and  in  the  mines  of  Liege  boys  are  employed  to  relight 
the  extinguished  lamps.  It  is,  however,  stated  that  not  less  than  12,000  of  these 
lamps  are  in  daily  use  in  Belgium. 

Combe's  and  Boty's  are  modifications  of  the  preceding. 

Parish's  lamp,  one  by  Dr.  Fyfe,  and  some  others  by  Mr.  Hewitsoa  and  by  Mr. 
Biram,  involve  the  use  of  mica  in  the  place  of  glass. 

Eloiu's  lamp  consists  of  a  cylinder  fixed  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  cistern 
and  the  glass-shield,  which  is  pierced  with  several  holes  covered  with  wire-gauze, 
through  which  the  air  outers.  As  in  Upton  and  Eoberts's  lamp,  a  cone  assists  the  com- 
bustion. A  copper  chimney  is  connected  with  the  base,  pierced  in  the  upper  end  with 
small  holes,  through  which  the  products  of  combustion  escape.  The  light  is  improved 
by  moans  of  a  reflector,  which  slides  upon  the  bars,  by  which  the  glass  is  protected. 

Dr.  Glover,  Mr.  Cail,  and  Mr.  T.  Y.  Hall  have  introduced  lamps  which  are  so 
similar  to  those  already  named  that  they  need  not  bo  described. 

Mackworth's  safety  lamp  was  contrived  by  one  of  the  Government  Inspectors 
of  Coal-mines,  to  meet  the  objections  raised  in  resisting  the  general  introduction  of  the 
Davy  lamp  into  fire-damp  mines.    As  the  lamp  is  not  used,  it  need  not  be  described. 

Some  other  lamps  have  been  brought  forward,  the  chief  purpose  being  to  prevent 
their  being  opened  by  the  miner.  Mr.  W.  P.  Struve,  of  Swansea,  constructed  an  in- 
genious safety  lamp.   The  sketch,/'^.  1744,  will  convey  a  better  notion  of  it  than  any 
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written  description;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  although  the  diameter  of 
the  gauze-cylinder  at  its  base  is  considerably  more  than  that  of  the  Davy  yet  ow  ng 
to  the  oil-box  being  placed  within  the  gauze-cylinder,  instead  of  below  :t,  and  thus 
occupying  a  considerable  portion  of  the  internal  space,  the  cubical  con  ents  of  the 
cylinder  do  not  exceed  that  of  an  ordinary  Davy.    The  greater  amount  of  coohng 
surface  near  the  flame,  and  the  less-obstructed  admiss  on  of  air  thus  o^^tained  rende 
t  practicable  and  perfectly  safe  to  use  a  larger  w.ck  than  in  the  D.^v3^  ^h  1^^^^^^^^^^ 
combustion  of  the  oil  is  much  more  perfect,  and  the  smoke  very  .eo"^^^^^^ ^j;;"?^^'^',^ 
The  light  emitted  from  this  lamp  has  been  carefully  ascertained      be  jal   o  tJiat 
from  three  Davys  ;  and.  owing  to  the  conical  form  of  the  cyllndol^  and  the  shape  of 
the  oil-box,  it  diffuses  the  light  both  upwards  and  downwards,  '-  ^^'^^^i^HS 
other  direction,  with  less  shadow  than  any  other  lamp  that  has  been  on.re  t 
miner.    From  the  more  perfect  combustion,  the  consumption  ^^^'^  '^^^^^^^ 
Blightly  exceeds  that  of  the  Davy,  while  its  simplicity  of  "f  ^  S'^es  gicat 

facilities  for  keeping  it  in  order  and  for  repairs.    It  barely  wciglib  lo. 
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Mr.  H.  D.  PlimsoU  has  introduced  a  lamp  which  ho  calls  the  Coal-Miners'  Double 
Safety  Lamp.  It  is  a  combination  of  the  Davy  and  the  Clanny,  having  a  double 
gauzo  and  a  glass. 

Yates's  Miners'  safety  lamp  will  be  understood  from  the  annexed  figure  (1745).  b 
is  the  body  of  the  lamp,  comprising  the  oil-reservoir,  the  fixed  wick-tube,  and  the 
moveable  wick-holder,  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  at  e.  This  is  screwed  on  to  the 
upper  part,  comprising  the  wire-gauze  chimney,  the  lens  c,  and  the  metal-reflector  d. 
The  arrangements  for  secxu-ing  this  lamp  are  very  ingenious. 

Several  arrangements  have  from  time  to  time  been  introduced,  to  prevent  the 
miners  from  opening  the  lamps.  Mr.  Bidder  inserts  a  magnetic  bar,  which  is  turned 
into  staples,  by  the  use  of  a  powerful  magnet,  and  the  lamp  cannot  be  opened  until  it 
is  again  brought  to  the  magnet,  and  the  poles  reversed. 

The '  Eowe  '  Safety  Lamp  (Jig.  1746)  is  a  modification  of  the  '  Eelume'  signal  lamp, 
and  by  the  same  author,  Mr.  J.  G.  Eowe  of  Aylesbury  ;  its  object  is  to  prevent  miners 
opening  their  safety  lamps  while  alight. 

In  the  larger  tube  A  (Jig.  1746)  is  placed  a  metal  bar  composed  of  brass  and  steel, 
having  a  locking  stud  on  one  side.    When  the  lamp  is  lighted  the  heat  causes  the  bar 
to  expand  differentially,  and  thereby  bends  in  the  form  of  a  bow,  so  that  the  locking  ' 
stud  is  forced  out  through  the  screw-threads  which  connect  the  top  and  bottom 
part  of  the  lamp. 

The  chamber,  b,  is  to  retain  the  heat,  and  thus  prevent  miners  cooling  the  locking 
bar  by  means  of  a  wet  handkerchief,  and  the  small  ring  c  is  inserted  to  stiffen  the 
frame  and  keep  the  tube  containing  the  locking  bar  quite  rigid.  Where  glass-cylinders 
are  used,  the  locking  bar  is  placed  inside  them,  and  not  in  a  tube. 

In  practice  various  forms  are  adopted,  but  the  principle  remains  the  same,  and  may 
shortly  be  described  as  a  safety  lamp  locked  by  heat  without  a  key ;  to  open  them  the 
light  must  be  extinguished,  when  all  danger  is  at  an  end,  and  the  metal  frame  allowed 
to  get  cold. 

SAFETY  POWDER.   See  Explosive  Agents. 

Sil.FFX.oWER.   This  dye-stuffhas  been  fully  described.    See  Caethamits. 

We  imported  of  safflower  in  1873 : — 

•o       T-i      i  cwts.  value 

J^rom  Egypt  ,  336  £  3,846 

British  India  .       .      .       .       .       .  9,495  57,924 

Other  countries   246  1,575 


Total  .       .      .      ,       .    10,076  £63,345 
SAFFXiOWER  SYEXNTG.    See  Cauco-Peikting. 

SAFFRAXrXN-E.  This  interesting  dye  has  been  lately  investigated  by  Hofmanii 
and  treyger.  The  sample  upon  which  they  operated  was  obtained  from  the  establish- 
ment of  Tillman,  at  Crefeld.  It  is  sometimes  sold  as  a  solid  paste,  and  sometimes  as 
a  yeilowish-red  powder,  containing  the  chloride -of  a  colourable  base  in  addition  to 
carbonate  of  lime  and  chloride  of  calcium.  The  true  colour  is  extracted  by  boilino- 
the  paste  and  filtering  the  solution  when  hot.  On  cooHng  it  deposits  a  crystalline 
matter  which,  after  repeated  re-crystalHsation,  leaves  no  fixed  residue.  With  each 
solution  it_  becomes  less  perfectly  crystalline  and  loses  chlorine.  The  addition  of 
hydrochloric  acid  restores  the  form,  and  is  necessary  to  obtain  normal  salts.  The 
chloride  of  safifranine  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  especially  when  hot,  but  insoluble 
m  ether  and  in  saline  solutions.  The  solutions  are  of  a  deep  orange,  and  strongly 
fluorescent.  _  Its  composition  was  found  to  be:  Carbon  68-82,  hydrogen  6-09,  nitro|en 
15  34,  chlorine  10-23.  Saffranine  cannot  be  obtained  as  a  free  base  by  precipitation 
with  alkalis,  as  it  is  re-dissolved  on  diluting  with  water.  It  is  best  prepared  by 
treating  its  chlonde  with  the  oxide  of  silver:  it  is  thus  obtained  as  an  orange  liquid 
giving  on  concentration  reddish-brown  crystals.  When  dried  at  212°  they  have  a 
green  metallic  lustre  They  dissolve  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether  On 
adding  strong  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  to  the  solutions  of  its  salts,  the  red-brown 
colour  of  the  liquid  changes  to  a  fine  violet,  which  on  adding  more  acid  changes  to  a 
deep  blue,  then  to  a  deep  green,_and  lastly  to  a  light  green.  Anilines  of  a  high 
boiling-point  are  best  adapted  for  its  preparation.  It  may  be  obtained  bv  treating 
them  with  a  mixture  of  nitrous  and  arsenic  acids,  but  the  yield  is  small.  'The  W 
resuks^were  obtained  by  the  authors  with  chromic  acid  acting  upon  a  liquid  toluidino 

SAFFROW.    {Safran,  Fr.  and  Ger.)    The  leaves  of  the  saffi-on  crocu«<  Hav 
saffron  is  the  only  kind  now  found  in  the  shops  -  cake  saiTmn  r^^Jl  Z\  •  •  ^ 
any  of  that  flower    Hay  saffron  consists  of  theTtlg^t  ^^^^.^o/ Ve" 
the^flowers,  which  have  been  veiy  carefully  dxied.   Spanish  saffi^on  is  the  best  VWch 
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is  imported.  It  is  stated  that  4,320  flowers  arc  required  to  produce  an  ounce  of  saffron. 
True  cake  saffron,  no  longer  to  bo  found,  was  a  filamentous  cake,  composed  of  the 
stigmas  of  the  flowers  of  the  Crocus  sativus.    It  is  now,  however,  generally  the  leaves 
of  the  safflowor  {Carihamus  tinctorius).    True  saffron  contains  a  yellow  matter,  called 
•aolychrdite,  because  of  its  being  susceptible  of  numerous  changes  of  colour.    This  is 
obtained  by  evaporating  the  watery  infusion  of  saffron  to  the  consistctnce  of  an  extract, 
digesting  "the  extract  with  alcohol,  and  concentrating  the  alcoholic  solution.  The 
polychroi'te  remains  in  the  form  of  a  brilliant  mass,  of  a  scarlet  red  colour,  transparent, 
and  of  the  consistence  of  honey.    It  has  no  smell,  with  the  bitter  pungent  taste  of 
saffron.    It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water  ;  and  if  it  be  stove-dried  it  deliquesces  speedily 
in  the  air    According  to  M.  Henry  fh-e,  polychroi'te  consists  of  80  parts  of  colouring- 
matter,  combined  with  20  parts  of  a  volatile  oil,  which  cannot  be  separated  by 
distillation  till  the  colouring-matter  has  been  combined  with  an  alkali.  Light  blanches 
the  reddish-yellow  of  saffron,  even  when  it  is  contained  in  a  full  phial  well  corked. 
Polychroite,  when  combined  with  fat  oils,  and  subjected  to  dry  distillation  affords 
ammonia,  which  shows  that  nitrogen  is  one  of  its  constituents.   Sulphuric  .;icid  colours 
the  solution  of  polychroite  indigo-blue  with  a  lilac  cast ;  nitric  acid  turns  it  green  of 
various  shades;  according  to  the  state  of  dilution.    Protochloride  (muriate)  of  tin 
produces  a  reddish  precipitate. 

Saffron  is  employed  in  cookery.  It  is  also  used  to  colour  coufeetionery  article?, 
liqueurs,  varnishes,  and  especially  cakes  in  the  west  of  England.  It  was  formerly 
used  to  such  an  extent  in  Cornwall,  that  that  one  county  consumed  more  saffron 
than  all  the  rest  of  England. 

SAGAPENTTM.  A  gum-resin  derived  from  an  umbelliferous  plant  supposed  to 
be  a  native  of  Persia,  It  is  occasionally  used  instead  of  gum  galbenum.  See  Dr. 
Pereira's  '  Elements  of  Materia  Medica.' 

SAGGfiB.  A  clay  case  of  a  cylindrical  shape,  in  which  porcelain  or  earthenware 
goods  are  placed  in  the  kiln  to  protect  them  from  the  immediate  contact  of  the  flame 

and  smoke.    See  Potteby.  ,      vt,  p 

SAGO  (Saqou,  Pr. ;  Saqo,  Ger.)  is  a  species  of  starch  extracted  from  the  pith  ot 
the  sago-palmfa  tree  which  grows  to  the  height  of  30  feet  m  the  Moluccas  and  he 
Philippines.  The  tree  is  cut  down,  cleft  lengthways,  and  deprived  of  its  pith,  .jhich 
bein- washed  with  water  upon  ^  sie^e,  thQ  starghy  n^atter.  comes  out,  and  soon  forms 
a  depoli^  This  is  dried  to  the.cousi^tence  of  dough,  pressed  through  a  metal  sieve  to 
corn  k  (  which  is  called  yearling),  and  .then  ^ried  pver  the  fire  with  agitation  in  a  sliallow 
copper  pan.  Sago  is  sometimes  imported  in  the  pulverulent  state,  in  which  it  can 
distinguished  from  arrowrqot  only  by  micposcopie  examination  of  its  particle  . 
These  are  uniform  and  spherical,  not  unequal  and  ovoid,  bke  those _  of  arrowoot 
In  this  state  it  is  known  as  sagcmeal.  A  factitious  sago  is  prepared  in  Prance  and 
Germany  with  potato-starch. 

Of  sao-o  and  sago-flower  we  imported  in  1873  : — 

cwts.  value 

Prom  Borneo  10  £  8,892 

Straits  Settlements  ....  279,766  221,79S 
Other  countries  8-^76  ^,367 

Total      ....    298,179  £237,057 

SAII.  CI.OTH.    A  hemp  fabric,  manufactured  largely  at  Dundee 

1 A  TiwT  TGiff  ATIUS'S  BEANS.    The  seeds  of  a  climbing  plant,  natn  e  of  the 

used  instead  of  Nux^vomi^a.    bee  ^^^^^^^      ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^„  ,1,, 

Unlttd  SutT  iTYs  ^mptr^^^^^^  making  pastry  and  bread,  mixed  with  a  little  cream 

of  tartar  or  tartaric  acid. 

SAI.-AI«1VI0NIAC.    See  Ammonium,  Chloride  OF. 
SAXAMSTOWB.    A  variety  of  corundum.    See  Sapphire. 

tlli^?^^.^:  C^ude^^lph^  or;=oKn  the  manu.icture  of  nitric 
"^LxEP,  or  SAX.OTTP,  is  the  name  of  the  dried 

ported  from  Persia  and  Asia  Minor,  which        ^1^°  FO'^^^J  ^  ^^  S    ^^^^^ce  in  small 

If  the  plant,  but  especially  of  the  Orchis  mascida     Sf     °f  "^/^/^      ^  horny  aspect, 

oval  grains,  of  a  whitish-yellow  colour  at  f  '^^^^^^^^^^^ 

very  hard,  with  a  faint,  pecuhar  smell  and  a     te  like  that  ot 

slightly  saline.    These  are  composed  ^^^^^'I'^'^^l^^f  ^^^^^  great  repute  in  the 

for  maldng  a  thick  pap  with  water  or  milk,  and  are  hence  m  y 
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Levant,  as  restorers  of  the  animal  forces.  Semolina  is  sometimes  sold  under  this 
name. 

SAliIcnJE  is  a,  substance  ■which  may  bo  obtained  in  white  pearly  crystals  from 
the  bark  of  the.  white  willow  (Salix  alba),  of  the  aspen  tree  (Satix  helix),  as  also  of 
bomo  other  willows.  It  has  a  very  bitter  taste.  It  has  been  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  adulterating  the  sulphate  of  quinine.  Its  composition  is  C-^H"*0'* 
(C"K'»0'),  quinine  being  CH^^N^O*.  The  presence  of  nitrogen  in  the  latter  renders 
the  salicine  essentially  different  in  its  chemical  as  in  its  medicinal  relations.  It  is 
said  to  be  almost  a  specific  against  sea-sickness. 

SAX  nXARIxrjB  is  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium).    See  Salt,  Sea. 

SAXi  IMCARTZS  is  protosulphate  of  iron. 

SAX.  IVXZRABIX.E  is  sulphate  of  soda. 

SAIi  PRITM'IIIiZiA  is  fused  nitre  cast  into  cakes  or  balls. 

SAXi  VOIiATXIiZ:  is  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

SAXiT,  EPSOM,  is  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

SAX.T,  FUSXBX.E,  is  phosphate  of  ammonia. 

SAX.T,  CXiATTBER'S,  is  sulphate  of  soda. 

SAX.T,  GX.AZZER'S,  is  sulphate  of  potash. 

SAI.T,  IVKZCROCOSIVIIC,  is  the  triple  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia. 

SAXT  OP  AMBER  is  succinic  acid. 

SAX.T  OP  X.EMERV  is  sulphate  of  potash. 

SAXT  OP  X.EMON-S  is  citric  acid  and  binoxalate  of  potash, 

SAXT  OP  SATURN  is  acetate  of  lead. 

SAXiT  OP  SOBA  is  carbonate  of  soda. 

SAX.T  OP  SORREI.  is  binoxalate  of  potash. 

SAX.T  OP  TARTAR  is  carbonate  of  potash, 

SAX.T  OP  TXM-  is  protochloride  of  tin. 

SAXT  OP  VXTRXOX.  is  sulphate  of  zinc. 

SAXT  PERX.ATE  is  phosphate  of  soda. 

SAXiTPETRE  is  nitre,  or  nitrate  of  potash,  which  see. 

SAKT,  ROCK,  SEA,  or  CVX.XXrARY.  ■  {Chlorure  de  sodium ;  Hydrochlorate 
de  sonde  Ir, ;  Salz,  Chlorhatrium,  Ger.)  These  terms  are  used  to  designate  different 
torms  of  a  substance  which  is  composed,  chemically  speaking,  of  single  equivalents 
of  sodium  ^nd  chlorine,  or  of  39'4  parts  of  sodium  and  60-6  of  chlorine  in  100 
of  soda   ^^'^^"^ '  chemically  as  chloride  of  sodium  and  f6rmdrly  As  muriate 

Chloride  of  sodium  generally  occurs  crystallised  in  the  cube,  and  occasionally  in 
other  forms  belonging  to  the  regular  system  ;  among  these  varieties,  the  octahedron, 
the  cubo-octahedron,  and  the  dodecahedron,  have  been  observed  ;  but  there  is  another 
wnich  at  hrst  sight  appears  singular,  and  deserves  notice  on  account  of  its  frequent 
occurrence.  It  is  called  the  funnel-  or  hopper-shaped  crystal,  and  is  a  hollow 
rectangular  pyramid,  forming  on  the  surface  of  a  saline  solution  in  the  course  of  its 
evaporation  :  it  appears  to  commence  with  the  formation  of  a  small  floating  cube 
to  the  edges  of  the  upper  face  of  which  lines  of  other  little  cubes  attach  themselves 
l.y  the  edges  of  their  lower  faces.  By  a  repetition  of  this  proceeding,  the  sides  of  a 
hollow  pyramid  are  formed,  the  apex  of  which,  the  single  cubical  crystal,  is  down- 
ward: the  crystal  sinks  by  degrees  as  the  aggregation  goes  on  above,  until  a  pyramidal 
boat  of  considerable  size  is  constructed.  '  i^J 

Tiie  crystals  of  chkride  of  sodium  are  anhydrous,  but  generally  contain  a  little 
water  entangled  in  their  interstices,  the  expansion  of  which  causes  them  to  decrepitate 
when  heated.  Tbs^salt  is  fusible  at  a  red  heat,  and  at  a  white  heat  volatilises^  Its 
crystals  are  white,  frequently  perfectly  transparent,  of  a  specific  gravity  of  2-13,  and 
a  hardness  of  2-5.  A  remarkable  feature  in  this  salt  is,  that  its^olubility  in  ;ater 
increases  but  slightly  as  the  temperature  of  the  latter  is  raised,  for.  accorcUng  to  the 
experiments  of  M.  Gay-Lussac,  100  parts  of  water  dissolve 

3 5 '81  parts  of  the  salt,  at  a  temperature  of  57-0°  Fahr 
o7.'?5  "  "  62-.5°    „  ' 

7(s\\  "  •' 

40  d8  „  „  229-5°  „ 

This  must  be  understood  to  apply  only  to  the  pure  substance,  for  the  presence  of  other 
salts  frequently  increases  its  solubility.  utuur 
Chloride  of  sodium  when  perfectly  colourless  and  transparent,  is  perfectly  dia. 
thermanous,  i.e.,  it  allows  the  rays  of  heat  to  pass  through  its  substance  Mlmntf 

rifoifT^'v"""^^^^^^^^  'ir'^'''^'  amongst  solfd  bokTStrs  4^^^^^ 
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Of  100  rays  of  heat 


Clear  rock-salt  tranBmits 
Muddy  ditto  „ 
Plato  glass  „ 
Clear  ice  ,, 


92 
65 
24 
0 


The  source  of  heat  in  these  experiments  was  red-hot  platinum. 

Chloride  of  sodium  occurs  in  nature  chiefly  in  two  forms,  either  as  rock-salt,  form- 
ing extensive  deposits,  or  disseminated  in  minute  quantity  through  the  mass  of  the 
strata  which  form  the  earth's  crust.  Water  penetrating  the  layers  of  rock-salt,  and 
exerting  there  a  solvent  action,  gives  rise  to  the  hrine  springs  which  are  found  in 
various  countries ;  whilst  streams  and  rivers  dissolving  the  same  substance  out  of  the 
strata  through  which  they  flow,  carry  it  down  to  the  sea,  where  it  constitutes  the 
principal  saline  ingredient  in  the  waters  of  the  ocean. 

Even  in  mass,  as  rock-salt  {Sel  gemme,  Fr. ;  Steinsalz,  Ger.),  this  substance 
possesses  a  crystalline  structure  derived  from  the  cube,  which  is  its  primitive  form. 
It  has  generally  a  foliated  texture,  and  a  distinct  cleavage,  but  it  has  also  sometimes 
a  fibrous  structure.  Its  lustre  is  vitreous,  and  its  streak  white.  It  is  not  so  brittle 
as  nitre;  its  hardness  =2-5,  which  is  nearly  that  of  alum;  a  little  harder  than 
evpsum,  but  softer  than  calcareous  spar.  Its  specific  gravity  vanes  between  2-1  and 
2-257  ■  It  is  white,  occasionally  colourless,  and  perfectly  transparent,  but  usually  of 
a  yellow  or  red,  and  more  rarely  of  a  blue  or  purple  tinge.  A  few  analyses  will  show 
the  general  purity  of  this  substance. 


CUoride  of  sodium 
„  calcium 
„        magnesium . 

Sulphate  of  soda  . 

lime  . 
„        magnesia  . 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  . 

Alumina    and  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron 

Clay      .      .      •  • 

Water    ,      .      .  • 

1 

WieUczka 
white 

Vic 
red 

Virginia, 
V.  S. 

Hall,  1 
Tyrol 

Algeria 

Cheshire 

Atarennes 
red 

Vic 
grey 

100-00 

99-80 

•  • 

■-20 

99-55 
trace 

'•45 

•  • 

99-43 
•25 
•12 

'•20 

99^30 

•  • 

"•50 
•20 

•  • 

98-30 
"•05 
"■65 

96-78 

'•68 

i-"09 
-60 

"•85 

90-3 

2-0 
5-0 

2-0 
•7 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00  1  100-00 

100-00 

1  100-00 

100-00 

LietieK  are  tinted,  Carburetted 
sodium,  as  .n  t he  ease  ot  the  second  'F'™»°5  ^  ^      3„„e  varieties,  and 

S'lerdls"  o-^Hn't^Srerrp^^^^^  cracking  soand,  caased  hy  the 
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1,200  feet  deep),  it  occurs  in  tertiary  strata.  But  in  addition  to  those  concealed  deposits, 
this  substance  presents  itself  in  vast  masses  upon  many  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  : 
in  the  high  lands  of  Asia  and  Africa  are  often  extensive  wastes,  the  soil  of  which  is 
covered  and  impregnated  with  salt,  which  has  never  been  enclosed  by  superimposed 
deposits  ;  near  Lake  Oroomiah,  in  the  N.W.  of  Persia,  it  forms  hills  and  extended 
plains ;  it  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  penetrates  the  entire 
soil  of  the  steppes  of  the  south  of  Eussia. 

The  beds  of  rock-salt  are  sometimes  so  thick,  as  at  Wieliczka  and  Northwich,  that 
they  have  not  yet  been  sunk  through,  although  mined  for  many  centuries ;  but  in 
ordinary  cases  the  thickness  of  the  layers  varies  from  an  inch  or  two  to  ten  or  fifteen 
yards.  When  the  strata  are  thin,  they  are  usually  numerous,  and  throughout  a 
certain  extent  parallel ;  but  when  explored  at  several  points  such  enlargements  and 
diminutions  are  observed,  as  to  destroy  this  appearance  of  parallelism. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  plants  which  generally  grow  on  the  sea-shore,  such 
as  the  Triglochin  maritimum,  the  Salicornia,  the  Salsola  Kali,  the  Aster  trifolium,  or 
'  fareweU-to-summer,'  the  Glaux  maritima,  &c.,  occur  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  salt- 
mines and  salt  springs,  even  of  those  which  are  most  deeply  buried  beneath  the  surface. 
It  is  also  generally  found  that  the  interior  of  salt-mines  is  extremely  dry,  so  that  the 
dust  prod\iced  in  the  workings  becomes  an  annoyance  to  tlie  miners,  though  in  other 
respects  the  excavations  are  not  insalubrious. 

Much  discussion  has  been  raised  concerning  the  origin  of  these  rock-salt  deposits  ; 
some  asserting  that  they  were  the  result  of  igneous  agency,  and  others  that  they  have 
been  in  every  case  deposited  from  solution  in  water.  The  great  argument  in  favour  of 
the  former  view  appears  to  rest  upon  the  fact,  that  chloride  of  sodium  and  Hydrochloric 
acid  gas  are  among  the  substances  erupted  by  volcanoes ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  urged  that  the  specimens  of  erupted  chloride  of  sodium  which  have  been  analysed 
always  differ  much  from  rock-salt,  since  they  contain  a  large  amount  of  chloride  of 
potassium  ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  bodies  such  as  bitumen 
and  organic  remains,  and  of  cavities  containing  liquids,  and  in  some  cases  gases,  in 
almost  all  varieties  of  rock-salt,  are  held  to  furnish  indisputable  proof  of  the  deposi- 
tion of  this  substance  from  its  aqueous  solution.  The  occurrence  of  sandstone  pseu- 
domorphs  in  the  cubical  form  of  rock-salt,  also  favours  this  opinion  ;  and  so  also  does 
the  general  character  of  these  deposits ;  they  are  usually  lenticular,  or  irregularly- 
shaped  beds,  having  a  great  horizontal  extension,  and  but  rarely  occur  in  the  form 
of  dykes,  or  masses  filling  vertical  fissures,  which  is  the  usual  form  assumed  by  a 
molten  mass  projected  upwards  from  the  interior  of  the  earth.    The  method  of  its 

formation  was,  according  to  those  who  hold  the  aqueous  theory,  somewhat  as  follows-  

A  sea,  such  as  the  Mediterranean,  is,  by  an  elevation  of  the  land  at  Gibraltar  cut  off 
from  communication  with  the  ocean ;  the  rate  of  evaporation  from  its  surface  is 
greater  than  the  supply  of  water  by  rain  and  rivers,  consequently  the  amount  of  salts 
which  It  holds  dissolved,  increases;  now  chloride  of  sodium  is  the  principal  saline 
constituent  of  sea-water,  and  Bischof  s  experiments  have  shown  that  when  a  solution 
ot  this  salt  IS  allowed  to  be  at  rest,  the  particles  of  salt  sink,  so  that  the  lower 
layers  soon  become  more  satiated  than  the  upper  ;  concentration  is  then  supposed  to 
go  on  until  at  the  undisturbed  bottom  of  this  inland  sea  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride 
ot  sodium  exists,  from  which  masses  of  rock-salt  are  slowly  deposited.  Its  great 
puri  ty  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  the  other  salts  existing  in  sea-water  are  either 
far  less  or  far  more  soluble  than  chloride  of  sodium  ;  thus  the  carbonate  and  sulphate 
of  lime  would  be  almost  wholly  precipitated  before  the  solution  became  sufficientlv 
concentrated  to  deposit  rock-salt,  whilst  at  that  degree  of  concentration  the  sulphate 
and  chloride  of  magnesium  would  still  remain  for  the  most  part  in  solution 

The  principal  European  mines  of  rock-salt  are  those  of  Wieliczka  in  Galicia. 
excavated  at  a  depth  of  860  feet  below  the  soil ;  at  Hall  in  the  Tyrol,  and  along  tho 
mountain  range  through  Aussee,  in  Styria,  Ebensee,  Ischl,  and  Hallstadt.  in  UpiDer 
Austria ;  Hallein  m  Salzburg,  3,300  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and  Keichenthal  in 
Bavaria  ;  in  Hungary  at  Marmoros;  in  Transylvania  and  Wallachia ;  at  Vic  and 
Dieuze  in  France  ;  at  Bex,_  in  Switzerland ;  in  the  Valley  of  Cardonna,  and  elsewhere 
in  Spain  ,-  and  in  the  region  around  Northwich,  in  Cheshire,  in  our  own  countrv 
Some  of  these  deposits,  as  at  Wieliczka  and  Northwich,  are  almost  pure  chloride  of 
sodium  ;  others  again,_as  taany  of  the  Austrian  beds,  are  only  saliforous  clay  -  whilst 
others,  as  at  Arbonne  in  Savoy,  elevated  7,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  in 
the  region  of  perpetual  snow,  are  masses  of  saccharoid  gypsum  and  anhydrite,  which 
are  imbued  with  chlonde  of  sodium,  and  which  become  quite  light  and  porous  when 
the  salt  has  been  removed  by  water.  if  wui.u 

Of  late  years  valuable  .saline  deposits  have  been  discovered  and  are  actively  worked 

AnW.^^'ff 1.    ,f  ? -'f  ■•^"^^  adjoining  Sy  of 

Anhalt.   Tho  rock-salt  which  occurs  at  a  considerable  depth  from  tlie  surface  is  La 
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oyorlain  by  a  great  thickness  of  mixed  salts,  rich  in  compounds  of  potash  and  mag- 
(800  AnuAUM  Salts  ;  Potash.)    It  is  notable  that  the  ordor  in  which  tlioso 


nesia. 


various  suits  are  superposed  upon  each  other  is  precisely  the  order  of  their  relative 
solubility,  and  hence  the  conclusion  that  the  whole  deposits  represent  the  salts  left  by 
evaporation  of  the  waters  of  a  groat  salt-lake. 

The  natural  transition  from  the  consideration  of  these  strata  of  rock-salt  is  to  those 
brine  springs  which  generally  accompany  them,  and  which  have  frequently  first 
called  attention  to  the  deposits  below.  It  has  been  noticed  that  salt  springs  issue,  in 
general,  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  saliferous  strata;  cases,  however,  occur  in 
which  tlie  brines  are  not  accompanied  by  rock-salt,  and  in  which,  therefore,  their 
whole  saline  contents  must  be  derived  from  the  ordinary  constituents  of  the  strata. 
Thus,  in  England,  besides  the  strong  brines  of  the  New  Red  Sandstone,  we  have  salt 
springs  issuing  from  the  carboniferous  rocks.  The  purest  and  most  saturated  brines 
are,  however,  found  to  be  those  which  can  bo  traced  to  rock-salt  beds,  and  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  these  stand  the  English  springs  of  the  NorthT,vich,  Middlewich,  and 
Sandbach  districts  in  Cheshire ;  of  Droitwich  and  Stoke  in  AVorcestershire ;  and  of 
AVeston  and  Shirleywich  in  Staffordshire ;  and  the  continental  brines  of  Wiirtemberg 
and  Prussian  Saxony.    The  following  is  the  composition  of  these  saturated  brines 

Solid  contents  in  100  parts  of  brine. 


Chloride  of  sodium 

„        potassium  . 
Bromide  of  sodium 
Iodide  of  sodium  .  . 
Chloride  of  magnesium 
Sulphate  of  potash 

„        soda  .      t  • 
„        magnesia  .  • 
„        lime  . 
Carbonate  of  soda      .  • 
„  magnesia 
„         manganese  . 
„         lime  . 
Phosphate  of  lime 

„         sesquioxidc  of 
iron  . 
Alumina      .      .      .  • 
Silica   .      »      •      •  • 


England 


Cheshire 


Marstou 


Solid  contents 


25-222 

•Oil 
trace 

trace 
•146 

•391 
•036 
•107 

trace 

trace 

trace 
trace 


■Whcelock 


Worcestershu-e 


Droitwich 


25^913 


25-333 

•020 
trace 

•171 
trace 


•418 

•"107 

trace 
•052 
trace 

trace 
trace 


22-452 

trace 
trace 

trace 
•390 

•387 
•115 
•034 


trace 
trace 
trace 


Stoke 


2G-101 


23-378 


25-492 

trace 
trace 

trace 
•594 

•261 
•016 
•034 


trace 
trace 
trace 


Wiirtemberg 


Fried  richshall 


Hall 


Prussian 
Saxony 


20-397 


25-563 


•005 


•023 
•437 


•010 


25-717 

•038 
•171 

•002 


26-038 


25-928 


Artem 


25^267 
•119 


•421 
-291 


•400 


26^498 


Comnaredwith  these  maybe  some  weaker  and  less  pure  brines,  which  rise  from 
Lomparea  witn  tneae  iii^j-  ^  United  States  come  for  the  most  part 

independent  of  peculiar  geological  format  ons.    They^W^j^^  J^^^ 
two  causes,  being  due,  first,  to  ^'^^f  ^"^/^^Xs  nlreadv  -d^  the 
through,  some  of  the  surface  deposits  ot  .f^^^^^^'S  of  tC        and  the  consequent 
cutting  off  of  a  portion  of  the  occa^i  by  the  ^J^Xblv  duo  the  existence  of 

formation  of  an  Mand  lake.  To  the  former  c.a™  g^^^j^^^^ 
the  Lake  Oroomiah  in  the  N.W.  of  Persia,  the  ^^"J"^"  ^^^'^^.^omiah  is  82  miles 
Hussia,  and  the  Great  Salt  Lake  of  N.  America.    The  lake  uro 
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Solid  contents  in  100  parts  of  brine. 


America 

Hesse 

New  York. 

Alleghany 

Nauheim 

Homburg. 

Salinn. 

Mountains 

Kaiserquelle 
— — — —  " 

Chloride  of  sodium 

13'239 

3-200 

2-7302 

1-6000 

„        potassium  . 

•0027 

„        barium  • 

Ooo 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

„  calcium 

•083 

•6G8 

„  magnesium 

•016 

•293 

•2655 

•1300 

Bromide  of  potassium  . 

trace 

„  magnesium 

•0097 

Sulphate  of  lime  . 

•669 

•0047 

•0018 

Carbonate  of  lime 

•014 

•1277 

•1024 

„  iron. 

•002 

•0015 

•0096 

Silicate  of  soda  . 

•0006 

•0031 

Solid  contents 

13-953 

4-099 

3-1399 

1-8496 

long  by  24  wide,  and  elevated  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  it  is  surrounded, 
especially  on  the  east  and  north,  by  some  of  the  most  remarkable  surface-deposits  of 
rock-salt  in  the  -world,  and  through  these  salt  streams  are  continually  flowing  into  the 
lake.  The  Eussian  brine  pools  are  situated  in  the  salt-impregnated  steppe  between 
the  rivers  Ural  and  Wolga,  and  doubtless  derive  their  saline  constituents  from  thence. 
The  Great  Salt  Lake  is  a  saturated  solution  of  almost  pure  chloride  of  sodium,  but 
whence  the  salt  is  derived  appears  at  present  to  be  but  a  matter  of  conjecture.  To 
the  second  cause  the  origin  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  frequently  attributed ;  its  surface  is 
about  1,300  feet  below  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  it  is  thought  to  have  lost  a 
column  of  water  of  that  height  by  evaporation.  The  Crimean  lakes  also  have  pro- 
bably originated  thus. 

Bischof  has  sho^vn  that  in  proportion  as  chloride  of  magnesium  increases  in  a 
solution,  it  renders  chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  lime  more  and  more  insoluble ; 
he  is  therefore  of  opinion  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  similar  lakes,  an 
impiu-e  rock-salt  deposit,  iuterstratified  also  with  mud,  is  forming,  similar  to  the 
saliferous  clays  or  clayey  marls  which  are  frequently  met  with  on  the  Continent. 

Culinary  salt  is  prepared  from  each  of  the  four  sources  above  mentioned.  It  but 
rarely  happens  that  rock-salt  is  sufficiently  pure  for  immediate  use,  and  when 
employed,  as  in  some  places  on  the  Continent,  and  formerly  in  Cheshire,  it  is  dissolved 
in  water,  the  insoluble  impurities  allowed  to  subside,  and  the  solution  treated  as  a 
concentrated  brine.  From  its  other  sources,  salt  is  obtained  by  evaporation,  and  this 
is  effected  in  two  ways :  1.  Entirely  by  the  application  of  artificial  heat ;  2.  By 
natural  evaporation  preceding  the  application  of  artificial  heat. 

The  first  method  is  employed  invariably  in  this  country,  and  also  on  the  Continent 
when  the  brines  contain  more  than  16  or  20  per  cent,  of  chloride  of  sodiiim,  the  cost 
of  fuel  at  different  places  of  course  regulating  the  application  of  this  method.  The 
manufacture  of  salt  at  Droitwich  in  Worcestershire,  is  said  to  have  existed  in  the 
time  of  the  Komans,  and  in  Cheshire,  the  '  Wiches '  (Nantwich,  &c.)  were  very  pro- 
ductive in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Some  time  elapsed  before  the  method 
of  evaporation  was  devised,  and  the  original  mode  of  obtaining  the  salt  was  by  pouring 
the  brine  upon  the  burning  branches  of  oak  and  hazel,  from  the  ashes  of  which  the 
deposited  sal  t  was  afterwards  collected.  The  process  of  evaporation  was  first  conducted 
in  small  leaden  vessels,  which  were  afterwards  exchanged  for  iron  ones,  having  a  sur- 
face of  about  a  square  yard  and  a  depth  of  six  inches  ;  the  size  of  these  pans  increased 
but  slowly,  for  only  a  century  since  the  largest  pans  at  Northwich  were  but  20  feet 
long  by  10  broad.  The  pans  now  in  use  in  Cheshire,  Worcestershire,  and  Staffordshire 
have  a  length  of  60  or  70  feet,  with  a  width  of  from  20  to  25,  and  a  depth  of  about 
18  inches ;  they  are  made  of  stout  iron  plates  riveted  together,  are  supported  on 
brickwork,  and  have  from  one  to  three  furnaces  placed  at  one  end,  the  flues  of  which 
are  in  immediate  contact  with  the  bottonx  of  the  pan.  The  brine  is  generally  raised 
by  steam-power,  and  its  supply  appears  inexhaustible.  The  shafts  are  lined  with 
wooden  or  iron  casings  to  prevent  the  admixture  of  freshwater  springs  with'the  brine  • 
the  depth  of  the  borings  is  in  Cheshire  usually  from  210  to  250  feet,  but  at  Stoke  in 
Worcestershire,  a  shaft  of  225  feet  was  constructed,  yet  no  satisfactory  supply  of  brina 
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obtained  until  a  further  boring  of  348  feet  was  made.  At  Droitwich  the  borings  are 
only  to  11  doptli  of  175  feet,  and  so  abundant  is  the  supply  of  brine,  that  if  the  pumps 
ceaso  working,  it  speedily  rises  to  within  nine  feet  of  the  surface,  and  if  loft  unremoved 
spon  overflows.  The  freedom  of  the  brine  from  dilution  by  freshwater  springs  is  from 
time  to  time  tested  by  the  hydrometer.  From  tlie  pumps  the  brine  is  directly  conveyed 
by  means  of  pipes  to  reservoirs,  from  whicli,  as  the  evaporation  proceeds,  it  is  admitted 
into  the  pans.  As  the  water  is  vaporised,  the  salt  is  deposited  and  falls  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pan  ;  it  is  then  drawn  to  the  sides  by  the  workmen,  until  a  heap  is  accumulated, 
and  from  this  portions  are  ladled  out  into  rectangular  wooden  boxes  with  perforated 
bottoms,  allowed  to  drain  and  solidify,  removed  from  the  boxes,  and  placed  in  the 
drying  room ;  the  salt  of  coarser  grain  is  simply  drained  roughly  in  baskets  and 
dried.  The  grain  of  the  salt,  i.e.  its  occurrence  in  larger  or  smaller  crystals,  is  entirely 
the  effect  of  temperatiire ;  the  fine-grained  or  table  salt  is  produced  by  rapid  heating, 
and  is  formed  at  that  end  of  the  pan  next  the  fireplace ;  the  coarse  or  bay-salt  is 
formed  by  the  slow  evaporation  which  goes  on  at  the  other  end ;  whilst  an  intermediate 
variety,  common  salt,  is  produced  in  the  middle.  A  pan  may  sometimes  be  slowly 
evaporated  for  the  express  purpose  of  obtaining  bay-salt. 

In  the  preparation  of  salt  various  substances  have  been  added  to  the  brine,  with  a 
view  of  improving  the  quality  of  the  product :  these  have  been  chiefly  bodies  containing 
albuminous  matters,  which,  coagulating  upon  the  application  of  heat,  entangle  all  solid 
impurities  and  carry  them  to  the  surface  ;  blood,  white-of-egg,  glue,  and  calves'  feet 
have  thus  been  extensively  used.  There  is  also  another  class  of  substances  employed 
for  a  different  purpose.  When  a  concentrated  solution  of  any  saline  matter  is  evaporated, 
much  annoyance  is  caused  by  a  layer  of  the  solid  salt  forming  on  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  and  impeding  evaporation:  this  is  called  a  'pellicle';  to  obviate  this,  and 
to  avoid  the  loss  of  labour  entailed  by  constant  stirring,  oils,  butter,  or  resin,  have  been 
added  to  the  brine.  The  effect  of  the  latter  is  said  to  be  perfectly  magical,  the  intro- 
duction of  a  very  few  grains  being  amply  sufficient  to  clear  the  largest  pan,  and  to 
prevent  any  recurrence  of  the  '  setting  over.' 

When  it  is  required  to  prepare  salt  from  the  weak  brines  which  are  of  common 
occurrence  in  France  and  Germany,  the  second  method  is  resorted  to,  and  the 
brine  is  concentrated  by  natural  evaporation  previous  to  the  application  of  artificial 
heat :  this  concentration  was  formerly  effected  by  distributing  the  brine  over  flat 
inclined  wooden  surfaces,  but  it  is  now  brought  about  by  allowing  the  brine  to  trickle 
in  a  continuous  stream  through  walls  of  thorns  exposed  to  the  sun  and  wind.  This, 
which  is  called  the  method  of  graduatio-ii,  is  employed,  among  other  places,  at 
Moutiers  in  France,  and  at  Nauheim,  Diirrenberg,  Kodenberg,  and  Schonebeck,  in 
Germany.    The  weak  brine  is  pumped  into  an  immense  cistern  on  the  top  of  a  tower, 
and  is  thence  allowed  to  flow  down  the  surface  of  bundles  of  thorns  built  up  in 
regular  walls  between  parallel  wooden  frames.    At  Salza,  near  Schonebeck,  the 
graduation-house  is  6,817  feet  long,  the  thorn-walls  are  from  33  to  52  feet  high,  in 
diffbrent  parts,  and  present  a  total  surface  of  25,000  square  feet.    Under  the  thorns, 
a  great  brine  cistern,  made  of  strong  wooden  planks,  is  placed  to  receive  the  perpetual 
shower  of  water.    Upon  the  ridge  of  the  graduation-house  there  is  a  long  spout, 
perforated  on  each  side  with  numerous  holes,  and  furnished  with  spigots  or  stopcocks 
for  distributing  the  brine  either  over  the  surface  of  the  thorns  or  down  through  their 
mass ;  the  latter  method  affording  larger  evaporation.    The  gradiiation-house  should 
be  built  lengthwise  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  vrind,  with  its  ends  open.  An 
experience  of  many  years  at  Salza  and  Diirrenberg  has  shown  that  in  the  former 
place  graduation  can  go  on  258,  and  in  the  latter  207  days,  on  an  average  m  the 
year;  the  best  season  being  from  May  till  August.    At  Diirrenberg,  3,596,561  cubic 
feet  of  water  are  evaporated  annually.    According  to  the  weakness  of  the  brine,  it 
must  be  the  more  frequently  pumped  up,  and  made  to  flow  down  over  the  thorns  in 
different  compartments  of  the  building,  called  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  graduation. 
A  deposit  of  gypsum  incrusts  the  twigs,  which  requires  them  to  be  renewed  at  the 
end  of  a  certain  time.    Figs.  1747  and  1748  represent  the  graduation-house  of  tlie 
salt-works  at  Diirrenberg.    a,  a,  a,  are  low  stone  pillars  for  supporting  the  brine- 
cistern,  b,  called  the  Soole-schiff.    c,  c,  are  the  inner,  d,  d,  the  outer  walls  of  thorns, 
the  first  have  perpendicular  sides,  the  last  sloping.    The  spars,  c,  c,  which  support  the 
thorns,  are  longer  than  the  interval  between  two  thorn  walls  from  /  ^9,P9-  ^  i». 
whereby  they  are  readily  fastened  by  their  tenons  and  mortises.    The  ^P^^f  l?^';  ^j;'^ 
at  a  slope  of  2  inches  in  the  foot,  as  shown  by  the  line     i.    The  bund  cs  of  tl^rns 
are  each      foot  thick,  from  6  to  7  feet  long  and  are  piled  up  in  the  foUmving  ^  ay 
-Guide-bars  are  first  placed  in  the  line  k,  I,  to  define  the  outer  ^^^face  °f  ^^J™" 
wall,  the  undermost  spars  ^n,  n,  are  fastened  upon  them,  and  the  thorns  are  evenly 
spread  after  the  wiUow-witbs  of  the  bundles  have  been  cut.   ,9^'^':^  °/°P  °* -f/ 
thorn-walls  are  laid,  through  the  whole  length  of  the  graduation- flousc,  the  brme- 
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spoiits  0,  0,  which  are  secured  to  tlio  upper  beams ;  and  at  both  sides  of  these  spouts 
iiro  the  drop-spouts^,  p,  for  discharging  the  brine  by  the  spigots  s,  s,  as  shown  upon 
a  larger  scale  in  fiff.  1749.    The  drop-spouts  are  6  feet  long,  have  on  each  side  small 

1747  1748 


notches,  5  inches  apart,  and  are  each  supplied  by  a  spigot.  The  space  above  the 
ridge  of  the  graduation-house  is  covered  with  boards,  supported  at  their  ends  by 
binding-beams,  q.  r,  r,  show  the  tenons  of  the  thorn-spars.  Over  the  Soole-schiff  b, 
inclined  planes  of  boards  are  laid  for  conducting  downwards  the  innumerable  showers. 
The  brine,  which  contains  at  first  7'692  per  cent,  of  salt,  indicates  after  the  first 
shower,  11-473  ;  after  the  second,  16-108;  and  after  the  third,  22.  The  brine  thus 
concentrated  to  such  a  degi-ee  as  to  be  fit  for  boiling,  is  kept  in  great  reservoirs,  of 
which  the  eight  at  Salza,  near  Schonebeck,  have  a  capacity  of  2,421,720  cubic  feet, 
and  are  furnished  "wdth  pipes  leading  to  the  sheet-iron  salt-pans.  The  capacity  of 
these  is  very  different  at  diflPerent  works.  At  Schonebeck  there  are  22,  the  smallest 
ha-nng  a  square  surface  of  400  feet,  the  largest  of  1,250,  and  are  enclosed  within 
walls,  to  prevent  their  being  aflfected  by  the  cold  external  air.  They  are  covered  -with 
a  funnel-formed  or  pyramidal  trunk  of  deals,  ending  in  a  square  chimney  to  carrv  off 
the  steam. 

The  graduation-range  should  be  divided  lengthwise  into  several  sections  :  the  first, 
to  receive  the  water  of  the  spring,  the  lake,  or  the  sea ;  the  second,  the  water  from 
the  first  shower-receiver ;  the  third,  the  water  from  the  second  receiver ;  and  so  on. 
The  pumps  are  usually  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  building,  and  lift  the  brine  from 
the  several  receivers  below  into  the  alternate  elevated  cisterns.  The  square  wooden 
spouts  of  distribution  may  be  conveniently  furnished  with  a  slide-board  attached  to 
each  of  their  sides,  to  serve  as  a  general  valve  for  opening  or  shutting  many  trickling 
orifices  at  once.  The  rate  of  evaporation  at  Moutiers  is  exhibited  by  the  following 
table : —  ^  a 


Number  of  showers 

Total  sui-face  of  the  fagots 

Specific  gravity 
of  the  briue 

"Water 
evaporated 

1  and  2      .      .  . 
3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9  . 
10      ...  . 

6158  square  feet 
2720  .... 
550      ...  . 

1-010 
1-023 
1-072 
1-140 

0-540 
0-333 
0-062 

Total  evaporation .... 
Water  remaining  in  the  brine  at  the  density  of  M40 

0-935 
0-065 

Water  assigned  at  the  density  of  1 '010  . 

rooo 

From  the  above  table  it  appears  that  no  less  than  10  falls  of  the  brine  have  been 
required  to  bring  the  water  from  specific  gravity  1-010  to  1'140,  or  18°  Beanme. 
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Tho  evaporation  is  found  to  proceed  at  nearly  the  same  rate  with  the  weaker  water, 
and  witli  tlio  stronger,  within  the  above  limits.  AVhon  it  arrives  at  a  density  of  from 
ri40  to  1'16,  it  is  run  oif  into  the  settling-cisterns.  M.  Kerthier  calculates,  that  upon 
an  average  in  ordinary  weather,  at  Moutiers,  60  kilogrammes  of  water  (13  gallons 
imp.)  are  evaporated  from  tho  fagots,  in  tho  course  of  24  hours,  for  every  square  foot 
of  their  surface.  Without  the  aid  of  currents  of  air  artificially  warmed,  such  an 
amount  of  evaporation  could  not  bo  reckoned  upon  in  this  country.  In  the  SchlotUng, 
or  throwing  down  of  tho  sediment,  a  little  bullock's  blood  previously  beaten  up  with 
somo  cold  brine,  promotes  tho  clarification.  When  tho  brine  acquires,  by  brisk  ebulli- 
tion, tho  density  of  r200,  it  should  bo  run  off  from  the  preparation  to  the  finishing  or 
salting-pans.  The  boilers  constructed  at  Rosenheim,  in  Bavaria,  evaporate  3^  pounds 
of  water  for  every  pound  of  wood  biurnt. 

Figs.  1750,  1751,  1752,  represent  the  construction  of  a  salt-pan,  its  furnace,  and  the 
salt  store-room  of  the  works  at  Diirronberg:  fig.  1752,  being  the  ground-plan,  fig.  1751, 
tho  longitudinal  section,  and  fig.  1750,  the  transverse  section.  «,  is  the  fire-grate, 
which  slopes  upwards  to  the  back  part,  and  is  31 J  inches  distant  from  the  bottom  of 
tho  pan.  The  ratio  of  tho  surface  of  tho  grato  to  that  of  the  bottom  of  the  pan  is  as 
1  to  59-5  ;  that  of  the  air-hole  into  tho  ash-pit,  as  1  to  306,  The  bed  under  the  pan 
is  laid  with  bricks,  smoothly  plastered  over  from  b  to  c,  in  fig.  1750.    Upon  this  bed 

tho  pillar  d,  d,  &c.,  are  built  in  a  radi- 
1750  ated  direction,  being  6  inches  broad  at 

the  bottom,  and  tapering  to  1^  inch  at 
top.  The  pan  is  so  laid  that  its  bottom 
has  a  fall  towards  the  middle  of  2h 
inches:  see  e,  f,  fig.  1751.  The  fire 
diffuses  itself  in  all  directions  under  the 
pan,  lOTOceeds  thence  through  several 
holes,  g,  g,  g,  into  flues,  h,  h,  h,  which 
run  round  three  sides  of  the  pan ;  the 
burnt  air  then  passes  through  i,  fig. 
is  collected  in  the  chimneys  Z;,  k,  to  be  con- 
there  is  a  transverse  flue,  through  which  by 


1752,  under  other  pans,  from  which  it 
ducted  into  the  drying-room.    At  I,  I, 


1761 


A 


means  of  dampers,  the  fire-d:-aught  may  be  conduct«l  i'^to  ^VHrbtrS'i;trti;^ 
the  fliies  k,     four  square  iron  pipes,  n,  n,  issue  and  conduct  the  burnt  air  into 
main  chimneys  in  tho  opposite  wall.  i    ,        iM-rl  of  the  firc- 

The  bottoms  of  the  several  flues  have  a  gradua  ascent  above  the  j;''!  f  J,'^,^ 
grate.    A  special  chimney,  o,  rises  above  ^be  ash-pit,  to  carry  off  the  smok^^^^^ 
may  chance  to  rcgm-gitate  in  certain  states  of  tho  wind.  2^,i^aro  irou  pipes  Uia 
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upon  each  side  of  the  ash-pit  (se&Jiffs.  1750  and  1751),  into  which  cold  air  is  admitted 
by  the  fluo  q,  r,  where,  becoming  heated,  it  is  conducted  through  iron  pipes,  s,  and 
thence  escapes  at  t,  into  the  stove-room.  Upon  both  sides  of  the  liot  flues  in  the  stove- 
room,  hurdle-frames,  u,  u,  are  laid,  each  of  Tvliich  contains  11  baskets,  and  every 
basket,  except  the  undermost,  holds  60  pounds  of  salt,  spread  in  a  layer  2  inches  thick. 
V,  V,  shows  tlie  pipes  by  which  the  pan  is  supplied  with  graduated  brine. 

Description  of  the  Steam-trunk  in  Jig.  1753. — In  front  of  the  pan  a,  a,  there  are  two 
upright  posts,  upon  which,  and  in  holes  of  the  back  wall,  two  horizontal  beams,  b,  b, 
are  supported.  Tl;e  pillars  c,  c,  are  sustained  upon  the  bearers,  d,  d.  At  e,  c,  a  deep 
quadrangular  groove  is  made  in  the  beams,  for  fixing  down  the  four  boards  which 
form  the  bottom  of  the  steam-way.  In  this  groove  any  condensed  water  from  the 
steam  collects,  and  is  carried  off  by  a  pipe/,  to  prevent  it  falling  back  into  the  pan. 
Upon  the  three  sides  of  the  pan  not  in  contact  with  the  wall,  there  are  three  rows  of 
boards  hinged  upon  planks,  h,  b.  Behind  the  upper  one,  a  board  is  hung  on  at  g, 
upon  which  the  boiled  salt  is  laid  to  drain.  The  two  other  rows  of  boards  are  hooked 
on  so  as  to  cover  the  pan,  as  shown  at  h.  Whenever  the  salt  is  sufficiently  drained, 
the  upper  shelves  are  placed  in  a  horizontal  position ;  the  salt  is  put  into  small 
baskets,  and  carried  into  the  stove-room,  i,  k,  is  the  steam-trunk ;  I,  m,  is  a  tunnel 
for  carrying  off  the  steamfrom  the  middle 
of  the  pan,  when  this  is  uncovered  by 
lifting  the  boards. 

In  proportion  as  the  brine  becomes 
concentrated  by  evaporation,  more  is 
added  from  the  settling-reservoir  of  the 
graduation-house,  till  finally  small  crys- 
tals appear  on  the  surface.  No  more 
weak  brine  is  now  added,  but  the  charge 
is  worked  off,  care  being  taken  to  remove 
the  scum  as  it  appears.  In  some  places 
the  first  pan  is  called  a  schlot-pan,  in 
which  the  concentration  is  carried  only 
so  far  as  to  cause  the  deposition  of  the 
sludge,  from  which  the  same  solution 
is  run  into  another  pan,  and  gently 
evaporated  to  produce  the  precipitation 
of  the  tine  salt.  This  salt  should  be 
continually  raked  towards  the  cooler  and 
more  elevated  sides  of  the  pan,  and  then 
lifted  out  with  cullender-shovels  into 
large  conical  baskets,  arranged  in 
wooden  frames  round  the  border  of  the 
pan,  so  that  the  drainage  may  flow 
back  into  the  boiling  liquor.  The  drained  salt  is  transferred  to  the  hurdles  or 
baskets  in  the  stove-room,  which  ought  to  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of  from  120°  to 
1 30°  Fahr.    The  salt  is  then  stowed  away  in  the  warehouae. 

In  summer  the  saturated  boiling  brine  is  crystiillised  by  passing  it  over  vertical 
ropes ;  for  which  purpose  100,000  meters  (1 10,000  yards)  are  mounted  in  an  apartment 
70  meters  {77  yards)  long.  When  the  salt  has  formed  a  crust  upon  the  ropes  about 
2^  inches  thick,  it  is  broken  off,  allowed  to  fiiU  upon  the  clean  floor  of  the  apartment, 
and  then  gathered  up.  The  salting  of  a  charge,  which  would  take  five  or  six  days 
in  the  pan,  is  completed  in  this  way  in  seventeen  hours,  and  the  salt  is  remarkably 
pure,  but  the  mother-waters  are  more  abundant. 

The  mother-water  contains  a  large  quantity  of  chloride  of  magnesium,  along  with 
chloride  of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  magnesia.  Since  the  last  two  salts  mutually  de- 
compose each  otlier  at  a  low  temperature,  and  are  transformed  into  sulpliato  of 
soda,  which  crysbiUises,  and  chloride  of  magnesium,  which  remains  dissolved,  the 
mother-water  may  with  this  view  be  exposed  in  tanks  to  the  frost  during  winter, 
when  it  affords  three  successive  crystalline  deposits,  the  last  being  nearly  pure  sulphate 
of  coda. 

Tlie  chloride  of  magnesium,  or  bittern,  not  only  deteriorates  the  salt  very  much, 
but  occasions  a  considerable  loss  of  weight.  It  may,  however,  be  most  advantage- 
ously _  removed,  and  converted  into  chloride  of  sodium,  by  the  folIo\ving  simple 
expedient: — Let  quicklime  be  introduced  in  equivalent  quantity  to  the  chloride  of 
magnesium  present;  double  decomposition  will  take  place,  resulting  in  the  precipita- 
tion of  magnesia,  nnd  the  formation  of  chloride  of  calcium  ;  the  latter  will  then  react 
upon  the  sulphate  of  soda  in  the  mother-water,  producing  sulphate  of  lime  and  chloride 
of  sodium,  the  former  of  which,  being  sparingly  soluble,  is  almost  entirely  separated. 
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In  those  countries,  as  Portugal  and  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  where  sea-water 
is  used  as  the  som-co  of  salt,  a  peculiar  method  of  natural  evaporation  is  resorted  to, 
in  what  are  called  '  Salt  Gardens.'  Largo  shallow  basins,  the  bottom  of  wliich  is 
very  smooth,  and  is  formed  of  clay,  are  excavated  along  the  sea-shore ;  they  consist 
of: — 

1st.  A  large  reservoir,  of  from  2  to  6  feet  in  depth,  communicating  with  the  sea 
by  means  of  a  channe]  provided  with  a  sluice.  Advantage  is  taken  of  the,  high 
tide  to  fill  this  basin;  and  the  water  is  allowed  to  remain  here  for  sometime  to  deposit 
any  suspended  impurities  ;  it  is  then  drawn  olf  into  the  brine-pits. 

2ndly.  The  brine-pits  are  divided  into  a  large  number  of  compartments  by  moans 
of  little  banks ;  these  all  have  a  communication  with  each  other,  but  so  arranged  that 
the  water  has  a  long  circuit  to  make  in  its  passage  from  one  set  to  another ;  it  fre- 
qiiently  flows  400  or  500  yards  before  it  reaches  the  extremity  of  this  sort  of  labyrinth. 
The  various  divisions  are  distinguished  by  a  number  of  technical  names.  They  should 
be  exposed  to  the  north,  north-east,  or  north-west  winds. 

In  the  month  of  March  the  water  of  the  sea  is  let  into  these  reservoirs,  where  a 
vast  surface  is  exposed  to  evaporation  from  the  first  or  clearing-working ;  the  others 
are  refilled  as  their  contents  decrease.  The  salt  is  considered  to  bo  on  the  point  of 
crystallising  when  the  water  begins  to  grow  red;  soon  after  this,  a  pellicle  forms  on 
the  surface,  which  breaks  and  falls  to  the  bottom.  Sometimes  the  salt  is  allowed  to 
subside  in  the  first  compartment ;  but  generally,  the  strong  brine  is  made  to  pass  on 
to  the  others,  where  a  larger  surface  is  exposed  to  the  air ;  in  either  case,  the  salt  as 
it  forms  is  raked  out,  and  left  upon  the  borders  to  drain  and  dry.  To  get  rid  of  the 
chloride  of  magnesium,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  impurities  of  this  kind  of  salt,  it 
is  frequently  heaped  up  under  sheds,  whore  it  is  just  protected  from  the  rain,  and  the 
chloride  of  magnesium  being  a  very  deliquescent  salt,  attracts  moisture  from  the  air 
and  drains  away.  The  salt  thus  obtained  partakes  of  the  colour  of  the  bottom  on 
which  it  is  formed,  and  is  hence  white,  red,  or  grey. 

The  following  table  shows  the  composition  of  several  varieties  of  culinary  salt :  — 


e  shows  the  composition  of  several  varieties 
Analyses  of  several  varieties  of  Culinary  Salt. 


E4 

Moutiers 

Cheshire 
stoved 

Lymingt 
cat.  salt 

Scotch 
common 

K'dnigsbo 
Westpha 

St.  Malo, 
sea-salt 

Des 
cordes 

Boilers 

Chloride  of  sodium  . 

98'250 

98-8 

93-55 

95-90 

96-00 

97-17 

93-59 

„         magnesium . 

•075 

•5 

2-80 

•30 

•25 

•61 

„  calcium 

•025 

'•27 

Sulphate  of  soda  . 

i-Vs 

•45 

2-00 

5-55 

,,         magnesia  . 

•5 

•58 

-25 

,,         lime  . 

1-550 

•1 

1-50 

1-10 

2-35 

Clay  and  insoluble  matter 

99-90 

99-9 

99-60 

97-27 

99^10 

100^00 

100-00 

The  specific  gravity  of  a  saturated  solution  of  large-grained  cubical  salt,  is  1-1962 
at  60°  Fahr.    100  parts  of  this  brine  contain  25-5  of  salt  (100  water  +  34-2  salt).  _ 

In  Great  Britain  the  rock-salt  mines  and  principal  brine-springs  are  in  Cheshire  ; 
and  the  chief  part  of  the  Cheshire  salt,  both  rock-salt  and  manufactured,  is  sent  by 
the  river  Weaver  to  Liverpool,  a  very  small  proportion  of  it  being  conveyed  elsewhere, 

by  canal  or  land  carriage.  ,  I  ,  „  „  •    ^     •  i  j 

There  are  brine-springs  in  Staffordshire,  from  which  Hull  is  furnished  with  white 
salt,  and  the  Worcestershire  salt  chiefly  supplies  the  London  market. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  while  boring  for  coal  in  the  Cleveland  district  near 
Middlcsbro,  Messrs.  Bolchow  and  Vaughan  discovered  a  considerable  deposit  ot  salt. 
Shafts  are  being  sunk,  not  only  at  these  works,  but  at  the  Clarence  Works,  belonging 
to  Messrs.  Bell  Brothers.  In  a  short  time  we  may  expect  to  find  all  the  soda-wor^^^^ 
upon  the  Tvne  suppliedwith  salt  from  those  deposits  in  the  Nortli  Riding  ot  lorksliire. 

According  to  M.  Clement  Desormos,  engineer  and  chief  actminaire  of  the  great 
saltworks  of  Dieuze,  in  France,  the  internal  consumption  of  tliat  kingdom  is  rather 
more  than  200,000  tons  per  annum,  being  at  the  rate  of  6.1  kilogrammes  for  each 
individual  of  a  population  estimated  at  32,000,000. 
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The  salt  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  shown  in  the  following  returns  :— 

The  Quantities  of  Cheshire  Book  Salt  and  White  Salt  sent  down  the  River  Weaver  in 

each  of  the  last  five  years  were : 


Years 

Eocli-salb 

White  salt 

Total 

"  tons 

tons 

tons 

1869 

68,696 

901,566 

960,262 

1870 

87,410 

901,158 

968,568 

1871 

82,765 

930,651  ' 

1,013,316 

1872 

91,084 

996,381 

1,087,465 

1873 

95,429 

918,068 

1,013,497 

Droitwith  and  Stoke  Prior  produced  about  276,000  tons  each  year ;  and  the  salt- 
mines in  Ireland  about  20,000  tons  annually.  The  total  produce  of  the  United 
Kingdom  being  a  little  up  or  down  of  1,600,000  tons,  and  of  this  about  700,000  tons 
are  annually  exported. 

Salt  exported  in  1874 :— 828,964  tons  ;  value,  663,451^. 

SAKTS.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  state  here  that  the  common  acceptation  of  a  salt 
is  that  of  a  crystallised  substance.  Those  formed  by  the  union  of  simple  bodies,  as 
chlorine  and  sodium,  iodine  and  iron,  or  the  like ;  or  of  those  formed  by  substances 
already  compound,  as  sulphuric  acid  (sulphur  and  oxygen),  with  soda  (sodium  and 
oxygen),  &c. ;  or,  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  salts  formed  from  the  organic  acids 
exhibiting  a  yet  more  complex  constitution. 

Modern  chemists  define  a  salt  as  a  body  obtained  from  an  acid  by  replacement  of 
its  hydrogen  by  a  metal ;  thus,  common  salt  may  bo  derived  from  hydrochloric  acid, 
or  chloride  of  hydrogen,  by  replacing  the  hydrogen  by  sodium. 

Salts  may  be  either  neutral,  or  such  as  do  not  exhibit  any  acid  or  alkaline  pro- 
perties ;  or  acid,  i.e.  those  in  which  there  is  an  excess  of  acid ;  or  basic,  in  which  there 
is  present  more  than  one  equivalent  of  base  for  each  equivalent  of  acid. 

SAIiT,  SEDATIVE,  is  boracic  acid. 

SAI.T  WATER,  DISTXXiIiATIOM-  OF.    See  Wateb. 

SAXrX>  (Eng.  and  Ger. ;  Sable,  Fr.)  is  the  name  given  to  any  mineral  substance 
in  a  hard  granular  or  pulverulent  form,  whether  strewed  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  found  in  strata  at  a  certain  depth,  forming  the  beds  of  rivers,  or  the  shores 
of  the  sea.  The  siliceous  sands  seem  to  be  either  original  crystalline  formations,  like 
the  sand  of  Neuilly,  in  6-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  two  6-sided  pyramids,  or  the 
debris  of  granitic,  schistose,  quartzose,  or  other  primary  crystalline  rocks,  and  are 
abundantly  distributed  over  the  globe;  as  in  the  immense  plains  known  under  the 
names  of  deserts,  steppes,  landes,  &c.,  which,  in  Africa,  Asia,  Europe,  and  America, 
are  entirely  covered  with  loose  sterile  sand.  Valuable  metallic  ores,  those  of  gold, 
platinum,  tin,  iron,  titanium,  often  occur  in  the  form  of  sand,  or  mixed  with  that 
earthy  substance.  Pure  siliceous  sands  are  very  valuable  for  the  manufacture  of 
glass,  for  ameliorating  dense  clay  soils,  for  moulding,  and  many  other  purposes. 

Specimens  of  the  finer  kinds  of  sand,  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  neighbour- 
■  hood  of  Lynn,  are  remarkably  white  and  beautiful.  Eeigate  also  furnishes  pure 
siliceous  sand.  By  far  the  finest  samples  of  sand  ever  seen  in  this  country  were  in  the 
American  department  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  did  not  fail  to  attract  the 
notice  of  those  interested  in  such  matters.  This  sand  was  totally  free  from  iron 
and  every" other  source  of  contamination.  It  was  as  white  as  snow ;  and  so  far  as  the 
making  of  glass  is  concerned,  no  sand  is  equal  to  it :  considerable  quantities  have  been 
imported  since  that  period.  The  principal  sources  of  sand  for  the  manufacture  of 
glass  are  Charlton,  Hastings,  Derbyshire,  Alum  Eay,  Yarmouth,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Eeigate,  and  Hartwell  near  Aylesbury,  in  England ;  near  Llandudno,  in  Wales  ;  and  in 
Limerick,  Cork,  and  Donegal  in  Ireland.  These  sands  have  all  more  or  less  of  a  yellow 
topaz  hue,  indicating  oxide  of  iron,  and  which  imparts  to  all  glass  the  green  tinge  so 
very  perceptible  in  the  common  window  variety.  To  remove  this  oxide  of  iron  from 
sand,  has  never  yet,  wo  believe,  been  attempted ;  though  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
trouble  taken  to  modify  its  influence  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  an  effectual  process 
of  the  kind  would  bo  a  lucrative  discovery.  When  sand  containing  oxide  of  iron  is 
mixed  with  a  little  charcoal  and  subjected  at  a  red  heat  to  the  action  of  cUorine  eas 
the  whole  of  the  iron  is  volatilised  as  chloride  of  iron,  and  the  silica  remains  pure  as 
soon  as  the  excess  of  charcoal  is  burnt  off:  this  experiment  seems  to  suggest  the  nossi 
bility  of  purifying  the  glass-makers'  sand,  by  the  employment  of  waste  mujiati,^ 
acid.   Even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  solution  of  oxide  of  iron  by  this  means 
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might  be  lioped  for ;  but  there  can  bo  no  practical  objection  to  the  use  of  a  reasonable 
aniouut  of  boat  for  such  a  purpose,  if  found  nccesHary,  A  beautifully  white  Band 
lias  boon  used  in  America  in  the  manufacture  of  eoap. 

The  sand  from  AUini  Bay,  in  the  Isle  of  AVight,  is  composed  of — 

Silica  97 

Alumina,  with  trace  of  oxide  of  iron  and  magnesia  .  2 
Moisture  1 

100 

The  French,  or  Fontainebloau  sand,  now  used  in  glass-making  very  extensively,  is— 

Silica  98-8 

Alumina,  and  trace  of  iron  07 

Moisture      «  ,      ,  ,0-5 

100 

SAXCTB-BIiAST.  Under  the  head  of  Engravikg  on  Glass,  a  description  is  given 
of  Mr.  Tilghman's  process  of  abrading  the  surface  of  glass  or  stone  by  the  action  of  a 
jet  of  sand  driven  at  considerable  velocity.  The  construction  of  the  apparatus  only 
will  bo  dealt  with  in  this  place.    The  machine  employed  to  direct  the  sand  on  to  the 
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object  to  be  operated  upon 
resembles  a  Gifford's  injec- 
tor. The  arrangement  will 
be  understood  by  examin- 
ing fig.  1 754.  a  is  the  sand- 
box, and  b  a  box  contain- 
ing compressed  air,  which 
passes  through  the  tube  c, 
%rith  force  proportional  to 
the  pressure  exerted  on  the 
air  in  the  box ;  opposite  to 
this  jot  of  air  and  sand  is 
placed  the  plate  of  glass  to 
be  operated  on.  The  grains  of  sand  being  drawn  by  euction  into  the  air,  or  steam, 
if  the  latter  is  employed,  and  then  projected  forward  with  a  velocity  proportioned  to 
the  pressure,  the  sand  does  its  work  and  passes  off  into  the  settling  chamber  c,  trom 
which  it  is  again  lifted  by  the  sand-elevator  to  bo  returned  into  the  box  a  I'or 
cutting  stone,  the  sand  is  introduced  into  a  central  iron  tube,  about^tli-incu  Dore 
(fiq.  1755),  and  tlie  steam  issues  through  an  annular  passage  surrounding  tne  sana- 
tube.  A  tube  of  chilled  cast  iron,  6  inches  long,  and  ^ths-inch  bore,  is  lixod  as  a 
prolongation  of  the  steam  passage,  and  serves  as  a  tube  in  which  the  s  cam  mixes 
with  the  sand,  and  imparts  velocity  to  the  latter.  The  central  sand-tube  is  con- 
nected by  means  of  a  flexible  tube  and  funnel,  with  a  box  """f,,^'^  ^"^f ' 
and  the  outer  annular  tube  is  connected  by  another  flexible  tube  with  a  stcara-Douer. 
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SANSAX.,  SANTA  1,  or  RED  SANDERS  "WOOl^  {Sanial,  :Ft.  Sandel- 
hoh,  Goi-.),  is  tho  A^■ood  of  tlio  Ptcrocarpus  santaliiius,  a  tree  which  grows  in  Leyion 
and  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  The  old  wood  is  preferred  by  dyers.  Its  colouring- 
matter  is  of  a  resinous  nature,  and  is  therefore  quite  soluble  in  alcohol,  essential  oils, 
and  alkaline  lyes  ;  but  sparingly  in  boiling  water,  and  hardly,  if  at  all,  in  cold  water. 
The  colouring-matter  which  is  obtained  by  evaporating  the  alcoholic  infusion  to  dry- 
ness, has  been  called  santalin.    See  Santalin.  .  . 

Sandal-wood  is  used  in  India,  along  with  one-tenth  of  sapan  wood  (the  CcBsalpima 
sapan  of  Japan,  Java,  Siam,  Celebes,  and  the  Philippine  Isles),  principally  for  dyeing 
silk  and  cotton.  Trommsdorf  dyed  wool,  cotton,  and  linen  a  carmine  hue  by  dipping 
them  alternately  in  an  alkaline  solution  of  the  sandal-wood,  and  in  an  acidulous 
batli.  Bancroft  obtained  a  fast  and  brilliant  reddish-yellow,  by  preparing  wool  with 
an  alum-and-tartar  bath,  and  then  passing  it  through  a  boiling  bath  of  sandal-wood 
und  sumach. 

According  to  Togler,  wool,  silk,  cotton,  and  linen  mordanted  with  a  salt  of  tin, 
and  dipped  in  a  cold  alcoholic  tincture  of  the  wood,  became  of  a  superb  poncoau-red 
colour.  With  alum  they  took  a  scarlet-red ;  with  sulphate  of  iron  a  deep  violet  or 
brown-rod.    Unfortunately,  those  dyes  do  not  resist  the  influence  of  light. 

SANDERS  "WOOD.    See  Sandai  ■Wood. 

SANDARACH,  or  Junifer-Bcsin,  is  a  peculiar  resinous  substance,  tho  pro- 
duct of  tho  Thuya  ariiculata,  a  small  tree  of  the  coniferous  family,  which  grows 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Africa,  especially  round  Mount  Atlas.  It  is  imported  from 
Mogadore. 

Tho  resin  comes  to  us  in  pale  yellow,  transparent,  brittle,  small  tears,  of  a  spherical 
or  cylindrical  shape.  It  has  a  faint  aromatic  smell,  does  not  soften,  but  breaks  between 
the  teeth,  fuses  readily  with  heat,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  from  1-05  to  1-09.  _  It 
contains  three  different  resins  :  one  soluble  in  spirits  of  wine,  somewhat  resembling 
pinic  acid  (see  Tttepentinb) ;  one  not  soluble  in  that  menstruum;  and  a  third, 
soluble  only  in  alcohol  of  90  per  cent.  It  is  used  as  pounce-powder  for  strewing 
over  paper  erasures,  as  incense,  and  in  A'arnishes.  The  Pterocarpiis  Draco  is  another 
species  of  tlie  genus:  from  this  the  Dragon's  blood  was  formerly  obtained.  The 
wood  being  wounded,  a  resinous  juice  of  a  red  colour  flows  out,  which-  concretes 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  But  little  of  this  resin  is  now  found  in  commerce,  the 
reed  Calamus  Draco  producing  all  that  is  imported.  Gum  Kino  is  obtained  from 
Pterocarpus  erinaceus. 

Sandaraeh  is  softer  and  less  brilliant  than  shellac,  but  much  lighter  in  colour; 
it  is  therefore  used  for  making  a  pale  varnish  for  light-coloured  woods.  See 
Vahnishes. 

SANDIVER.  The  saline  scum  formed  on  glass-pots,  known  also  as  Glass  gall. 
The  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  French  '  Saint  de  verre.' 

SANDSTONE.  A  building-stone  simply  formed  by  the  cohesion  of  sandy  par- 
ticles. The  most  durable  sandstones  are  such  as  are  formed  of  siliceous  particles 
cemented  together  by  silica. 

SANITARY  ECONOMY.  This  term  is  used  to  express  and  to  include  every- 
thing which  is  done  or  can  be  done  to  the  preservation  of  health.  This  includes  the 
supply  of  a  large  quantity  of  pure  air,  the  maintenance  of  the  waters  of  wells  and 
rivers  in  as  uncontaminated  a  state  as  possible,  and  the  removal  from  amongst  the 
living  of  all  decomposable  or  dead  matter  as  speedily  as  possible. 

SANTAXiXN.  The  chemistry  of  this  product  is  by  no  moans  quite  complete. 
Pelleti  er  was  the  first  who  discovered  and  isolated  santalin.  Meier  prepares  it  by 
treating  the  wood  with  ether  ;  tho  concentrated  solution  yields  tho  substance  in  a  crys- 
talline yet  impure  state.  The  crystals  are  first  washed  with  water,  and  next  re-dis- 
solved in  alcohol ;  the  alcoholic  solution  is  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead,  and  the 
ensuing  precipitate  washed  Avith  boiling  alcohol,  and  next  decomposed  by  means  of 
sulphuric  acid  in  tho  presence  of  alcohol.  After  removing  the  sulphate  of  lead,  the 
previously-concentrated  alcoholic  solution  deposits  santalin  in  the  shape  of  small 
crystals  of  a  beautiful  red  colour,  fusing  at  104°.  Dr.  Dussance's  plan  of  preparing 
santalin  is  by  precipitating  tho  alcoholic  extract  of  the  wood  by  means  of  hydrated 
oxide  of  load.  After  washing,  tho  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  and  to  this 
solution  a  large  quantity  of  cold  water  is  added,  which  indeed  precipitates  the  colouring- 
matter,  but  in  a  rather  impure  state,  since  the  edge  thus  obtained  does  not  yield  good 
results. 

Santil-wood  contains  on  an  average  about  16  per  cent,  of  santalic  acid.  According 
to  Wogermann  and  Haeffely,  the  composition  of  santalin  is  C"'H''0"'  (C'*H"0'). 
Dr.  Bolley  considers  that  santal-wood  contains  two  different  colouring-matters,  one 
of  which  is  richer  in  oxygen,  but  poorer  iu  hydrogen;  this  is  the  material  occurring 
in  the  old  dark-coloured  wood.    The  other  is  found  in  tho  younger  and  paler  variet^ 
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According  to  the  researches  of  Meier  and  Kimmer,  santalin  is  accompanied  by  divers 
red  and  brown  coloured-matters,  more  soluble  in  water  than  santalin  itself,  and  the 
products  of  its  oxidation.  This  assertion  is  certainly  substantiated  by  the  fact,  that 
the  young  twigs  of  the  Ptcrocarpus  santalimcs  are  internally  yellow-coloured,  and  only 
become  red  by  the  action  of  the  air. 

Santalin  exhibits  the  following  properties  :  it  is  a  beautiful  red  crystalline  powder, 
almost  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic  acid;  the  colouring- 
matter  is  very  readily  withdrawn  from  the  acetic  acid  solution  by  albuminous  sub- 
stances, which  retain  it  energetically ;  alkalis  dissolve  santalin,  yielding  deep  violet- 
red  solutions,  from  which  it  is  thrown  down  unaltered  by  acids.  Santalin  fuses  at  104°. 
(See  Crookes's  'Practical  Handbook  of  Dyeing.') 

SAP  AM- WOOD,  or  East  Indian  Bye  Wood,  or  Bicc/cum-Wood,  is  a  species  of  the 
genus  CcEsalpiiiia,  to  which  Brazil-wood  belongs.  It  is  so  called  by  the  French,  be- 
cause it  comes  to  them  from  Japan,  which  they  corruptly  pronounce  Sapan.  It  is 
imported  in  pieces  like  the  Brazil-wood,  to  which  it  is  far  inferior  for  dyeing.  The 
decoction  is  used  in  calico-printing  for  red  colours.  In  general,  span  wood  is  too 
unsound  to  be  employed  for  turning.    See  Brazil-Wood. 

SAP  CrREEM'.  The  juice  of  the  berries  of  the  Rhaimis  cathartkus,  or  common 
buckthorn. 

SAPPHIRE.  The  Sapphire,  Ruby,  Oriental  Amethyst,  Oriental  Ernerald,  and 
Oriental  Topaz,  are  gems  next  in  value  and  hardness  to  diamond;  and  they  all  con- 
gist  of  nearly  pure  alumina,  with  a  minute  proportion  of  iron  as  the  colouring- 
matter.  The  following  analyses  show  the  affinity  in  composition  of  the  most  precious 
bodies  with  others  in  little  relative  estimation : — 


Sapphire 

Corundum-stone 

Emery 

Alumina  . 

•  • 

98-5 

89-50 

86-0 

Silica  . 

•  • 

0-0 

5-50 

3-0 

Oxide  of  iron 

•  • 

1-0 

1-25 

4-0 

Lime    ■  • 

•  • 

0-5 

0-00 

0-0 

100-0 

96-25 

93-0 

Salamstone  is  a  variety  which  consists  of  small  transparent  crystals,  generally  six- 
sided  prisms,  of  pale  reddish  and  bluish  colours.  The  corundum  of  Battagammana 
is  frequently  found  in  large  six-sided  prisms :  it  is  commonly  of  a  brown  colour, 
whence  it  is  called  by  the  natives  Curundu  galle,  cinnamon-stone.  The  hair-brown  and 
reddish-brown  crystals  are  called  adamantine  spar. 

Sapphire  and  salamstone  are  chiefly  met  with  in  secondary  repositories,  as  in  thS 
sand  of  rivers,  &c.,  accompanied  by  crystals  and  grains  of  magnetic  iron  ore  and 
of  several  species  of  gems.  •     t.    <-i  i 

The  finest  varieties  of  sapphire  come  from  Pegu,  where  they  occur  m  the  Capelan 
mountains  near  Syrian.  Some  have  been  found  also  at  Hohenstein  in  Saxony,  Bihn 
in  Bohemia,  Puy  in  France,  and  in  several  other  countries.  The  red  variety,  the 
ruby,  is  most  highly  valued.  Its  colour  is  between  a  bright  scarlet  and  crimson,  A 
perfect  ruby  above  3^  carats  is  more  valuable  than  a  diamond  of  the  same  weight.  If 
ft  weigh  1  carat,  it  is  worth  10  guineas  ;  2  carats,  40  guineas ;  3  carats,  150  guineas ; 
6  carats,  above  1,000  guineas.  A  deep-coloured  ruby,  exceeding  20  carats  in  weight, 
is  generally  called  a  carbuncle;  of  which  108  were  said  to  be  in  the  throne  of  the 
Great  Mogul,  weighing  from  100  to  200  carats  each;  but  this  statement  is  probably 
incorrect  The  largest  oriental  ruby  known  to  be  in  the  world  was  brought  from 
China  to  Prince  Gargarin,  governor  of  Siberia.  It  came  afterwards  into  the  pos- 
session of  Prince  Menzikolf,  and  constitutes  now  a  jewel  in  the  imperial  crown  of 

Tgood  blue  sapphire  of  10  carats  is  valued  at  50  guineas.  If  jt  weighs  20  carats, 
its  value  is  200  guineas  ;  but  under  10  carats,  the  price  maybe  estimated  by  multiply- 
ing the  square  of  its  weight  in  carats  into  half  a  guinea  ;  thus  one  of  four  carats 
would  be  worth  4«  x  ^G.  =  8  guineas.  It  has  been  said  that  the  blue  sapphire  is  supe- 
rior in  harness  to  the  red,  but  this  is  probably  a  mistake  arising  from  confounding 
the  corundum-ruby  with  th;  spinelle-ruby.  A  sapphire  of  a  barbel-blue  colour,  we  gh- 
Sg  6  c'l,  was  disposed  of 'in  Paris  by  public  sale,  for  70  •  storh^g ;  and  ano  W 
of  an  indieo-blue,  weighing  6  carats  and  3  grains,  brought  60/. ;  botu  ot  wnicii  sums 
much  exceed  wh5t  thf  preceding  rule  assigns,  from  which  we  may  perceive  how  for 
Sicy  margoTn  such  matters.    The  ' sapphire'  of  Brazil  is  merely  a  blue  tourmaUne, 
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as  its  specific  gravity  and  iuferior  hardness  show.  White  sapphires  are  some- 
times so  pwre,  that  when  properly  cut  and  polished  they  have  been  passed  for 

diamonds.  •    i.  i  * 

The  yellow  and  green  sapphires  are  much  prized  under  the  names  of  oriental  topaz 
and  emerald.  The  specimens  which  exhibit  all  these  colours  associated  in  one  stono 
are  highly  valued,  as  they  prove  the  mineralogical  identity  of  these  varieties. 

Besides  these  shades  of  colour,  sapphires  often  emit  a  beautiful  play  of  colours,  or 
chatffiement,  when  held  in  different  positions  relative  to  the  eye  or  incident  light ;  and 
some  likewise  present  star-bke  radiations,  whence  they  are  called  star-stones  or 
asterias;  sending  forth  6  or  even  12  rays,  that  change  their  place  with  the  position  of 
the  stone.  This  property,  so  remarkable  in  certain  blue  sapphires,  is  not  however 
peculiar  to  these  gems.  It  seems  to  belong  to  transparent  minerals  which  belong 
to  the  rhombohedral  system,  and  arises  from  the  combination  of  certain  conditions 
in  their  cutting  and  structure.  Lapidaries  often  expose  the  light-blue  variety  of 
sapphire  to  the  action  of  fire,  in  order  to  render  it  white  and  more  brilliant ;  but  with 
regard  to  those  found  at  Expailly  in  Prance,  fire  deepens  their  colour. 

SAKD.  A  variety  of  chalcedony  of  a  dark  reddish-brown  colour,  almost  ap- 
proaching to  black  by  reflected  light,  and  very  deep  red,  inclining  to  blood-red,  by 
transmitted  light.  It  is  found  under  the  same  conditions  as  carnelian,  but  is  rarer 
and  more  highly  esteemed,  and  therefore  fetches  a  higher  price.  The  name  is 
derived  either  from  sarx  (Gr.  cAp^,  'flesh'),  in  allusion  to  its  colour,  or  from  Sardis  in 
Lydia,  whence  it  is  said  to  have  been  first  brought.  It  should  be  remarked,  however, 
that  the  sard  presents,  in  its  interior  and  in  the  middle  of  its  ground,  concentric 
zones,  or  small  nebulosities,  which  are  not  to  be  seen  in  the  red  carnelian,  properly  so 
called.  The  ancients  certainly  knew  our  sard,  since  they  have  left  us  a  great  many 
of  them  engraved,  but  they  seem  to  have  associated  under  the  title  Sarda  both  the 
sardoine  of  the  French  and  our  carnelians  and  chalcedonies.  Pliny  says  that  the 
sarda  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of  a  city  of  that  name  in  Lydia,  and  from  the 
environs  of  Babylon.  Among  the  engraved  sards  which  exist  in  the  collection  of 
antiques  in  the  Bibliotheque  Eoyale  of  Paris,  there  is  an  Apollo  remarkable  for  iis 
fine  colour  and  great  size.  When  the  stone  forms  a  part  of  the  agate-onyx,  it  is 
called  sardonyx. 

SARDXITE  {Atherina  ;  Gr.  a0^p,  '  a  spine ').  A  genus  of  fishes,  belonging  to  the 
order  Acanthopterygii.  They  form  a  very  extensive  fishery  in  the  Mediterraenan. 
They  are  salted  and  preserved  in  oil,  and  are  sent  in  large  quantities  to  this  country. 
Eecently  (1874)  an  establishment  has  been  founded  at  Mevagissey  in  Cornwall  for 
preserving  the  small  pilchards  in  the  same  way  as  the  sardines  of  the  Mediterranean 
are  prepared.  It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  sardine  and  the  young  pilchard  are 
identical,  but  the  sardine  is  of  the  genus  Atherina,  whereas  the  pilchard  belongs  to 
the  ClupeidcB. 

SARDONYX.  A  variety  of  onyx,  composed  of  alternate  layers  of  sard  and  white 
chalcedony.  It  much  resembles  agate,  but  the  colours,  usually  a  light  clear  brown  and 
an  opaque  white,  are  arranged  in  flat  horizontal  planes.  Amidst  the  chalcedonic  series 
are  various  stones  having  the  same  general  character,  of  mixtures  of  true  quartz, 
with  opal  disseminated. — H.  W.  B. 

SATIIO'  (Eng.,  Pr,  and  Ger.)  is  the  name  of  a  silk  stuff,  first  imported  from 
China,  which  is  distinguishable  by  its  very  smooth,  polished,  and  glossy  surface.  It  is 
woven  upon  a  loom  with  at  least  five-leaved  healds  or  heddles,  and  as  many  corre- 
sponding treddles.  These  are  so  mounted  as  to  rise  and  fall  four  at  a  time,  raising  and 
depressing  alternately  four  yarns  of  the  warp,  across  the  whole  of  which  the  weft  is 
thrown  by  the  shuttle,  so  as  to  produce  a  uniform  smooth  texture,  instead  of  the 
chequered  work  resulting  from  intermediate  decussations,  as  in  common  webs.  Satins 
are  woven  with  the  glossy  or  right  side  undermost,  because  the  four-fifths  of  the 
warp,  which  are  always  left  there  during  the  action  of  the  healds,  serve  to  support 
the  shuttle  in  its  race.  Were  they  woven  in  the  reverse  way,  the  scanty  fifth  part  of 
the  warp-threads  could  either  not  support,  or  would  be  too  much  worn  by  the  shuttle. 
See  Textile  Fabrics. 

SATIKTET.    A  mixed  fabric,  woven  to  imitate  satin, 

SATnr  SPAR.  A  fibrous  variety  of  gypsum  (sulphate  of  lime);  when 
polished,  used  for  ornamental  purposes.    It  is  sometimes  a  fibrous  carbonate  of  lime. 

SATZXr-WOOD.  A  veneering  wood  of  great  beauty,  the  product  of  the  Chlo- 
roxylon  Swietcnia  of  India.  The  light  coloiir  and  lustrous  polish  of  the  wood,  com- 
bined with  the  pleasing  '  figure'  it  exhibits,  renders  it  a  favourite  wood  for  drawing- 
room  furniture.  It  is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  and  is  found  in  the  northern  and  southern 
— but  chiefly  in  the  eastern — districts.  Above  all  things,  it  requires  the  most  careful 
seasoning,  for  it  is  liable  to  warp  and  split ;  aiid  once  let  such  a  misfortune  happen  to 
boards  destinod — say  for  wardrobe-panels— and  the  pecuniary  loss  is  very  gi-eat.  Care 
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being  token  to  exclude  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  violent  alterations  of  heat  and  cold, 
there  is  little  doubt  of  well-selected  -wood  being  seasoned  successfully. 

Flower  satin-wood  is  generally  obtained  from  the  roots,  and  has  been  found  of  a  she 
to  yield  planks  15  inches  broad.  Unfortunately,  this  is  an  exceptional  dimension  ;  it 
is  not  often  seen  in  this  country,  for  the  cultivator's  axe  is  destroying  the  finest  satin- 
wood  to  bo  met  with,  that  near  the  foot  of  the  AnamiiUai  Hills._  In  the  Bombay 
Presidency  it  seldom  reaches  beyond  tlio  size  of  a  small  tree,  which,  when  straight, 
would  afford  a  log  3  by  3  inches  square.  The  wood  is  very  close-grained,  hard,  and 
durable,  and  of  a  light-orange  colour,  so  light  in  fact,  that  the  word  'orange'  can 
hardly  fairly  be  applied.  Indeed,  it  is  sometimes  erroneously  called  '  yellow-wood,' 
which  is  another  timber  altogether,  larger  and  straighter  than  box-wood,  but  not  so 
close  grained. 

Satin-wood  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  is  suited  for  all  kinds  of  omamental  purposes ; 
but  it  is  rather  apt  to  split.  For  picture-frames  it  is  nearly  equal  to  American  maple. 
The  timber  bears  submersion  well,  and  in  some  instances  it  is  beautifully  feathered, 
and  the  flowered  or  feathered  satin-wood,  when  first  polished  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful woods. 

SATVRA.TZOIO'  is  the  term  employed  to  express  the  condition  of  a  body  which 
has  taken  its  full  dose  or  chemical  proportion  of  any  other  substance  with  which  it  can 
combine ;  as  water  with  a  salt,  or  an  acid  with  an  alkali. 

SATVRXr,  EXTRACT  OP.    The  old  name  of  the  acetate  of  lead. 

SAW.  Saws  are  formed  from  plates  of  sheet-steel,  and  are  toothed,  not  by  hand, 
but  by  means  of  a  press  and  tools.  Circular  saws  have  the  advantage  of  being  divided 
in  their  teeth  very  accurately  by  means  of  a  division -plate ;  this  prevents  irregularity 
of  size,  and  imparts  smoothness  and  uniformity  of  action.  The  larger  sizes  of  circular 
saws  are  made  in  segments  and  connected  together  by  means  of  dove-tails.  All  saws 
are  hardened  and  tempered  in  oil ;  their  irregularities  are  removed  by  nammenng  on 
blocks,  and  they  are  equalised  by  grinding.  The  several  forms  of  teeth  do  not,  as  the 
casual  observer  may  imagine,  depend  upon  taste,  but  are  those  best  fitted  for  cutting 
through  the  particular  section,  quality,  or  hardness  of  the  material  to  be  cut.  ilie 
•  set'  of  the  saw  consists  in  inclining  the  teeth  at  the  particular  angle  known  to  be  the 
best  to  facilitate  the  exit  of  the  saw-dust,  and  thereby  allow  the  saw  to  operate  more 
freely  Iron  bars,  shaftings,  &c.,  are  cut  to  length  by  a  steel  circular  saw,  in  its  sott 
state,  the  iron  to  be  cut  being  presented  to  the  saw  red-hot;  the  saw  rotates  at  a  pro- 
digious rate,  and  is  kept  in  cutting  condition,  or  cool,  by  its  lower  edge  being  immersed 
in  water. 

SAXXFRAGIsrE.    See  Explosive  Agents.  „     -r.  -n 

SAXON  BI.TJE.    A  solution  of  indigo  in  oil  of  vitriol.    See  Blde  Pigments. 

SCAGIiIA.    The  red  limestone  of  the  Alps.    See  Limestone. 

SCAGI1IOI.A  is  merely  ornamental  plaster-work,  produced  by  applying  a  pap 
made  of  finely-ground  calcined  gypsum,  mixed  with  a  weak  solution  of  Planders  glue 
upon  any  figure  formed  of  laths  nailed  together,  or  occasionally  upon  brickwork,  and 
bestudding  its  surface,  whHe  soft,  with  splinters  {scagliole)  of  s^^v,  marble  granite, 
bits  of  concrete-coloured  gypsum,  or  veins  of  clay,  in  a  semi-fluid  f^te.  i he  sub- 
stances emploved  to  colour  the  spots  and  patches  are  the  several  ochres,  boles,  te^ra 
di  £nna  chrome-yellow,  &c.  The  surface,  if  it  be  that  of  a  cohimn,  is  turned  smooth 
t^nTlllCl^ltsLd  wik  stones  of  different  fineness,  and  finished  with  some  plaster- 
llTto  eive  t  lustre.  Pilasters  and  other  flat  surfaces  are  smoothed  by  a  carpenter  s 
pSe  wTth  the  chisel  finely  serrated,  and  afterwards  polished  with  plaster  by  friction. 
The  glue  is  the  cause  of  the  gloss,  but  makes  the  surface  apt  to  be  injured  by  moisture, 

"^CA^r^T  BVE!'rr"^^-^^^^^  Sckarlackfiirberei,  Ger.)  Scarlet 

is  xisxmUy  given  at  two  successive  operations.  The  boilers  (see  Dyeing)  are  made  of 
block  tin  but  their  bottoms  are  formed  occasionally  of  copper.  ,  .  ,  ^, 

""'TThe  Zillon-or  the  colouHng-hath.-^o.  100  ^o.uA.  of  cloUi.  puUnto  thewa t  r 
when  it  is  little  more  than  lukewarm  6  pounds  of  argal.  and  stir  it  Wl.  J^^'vmol 
water  becomes  too  hot  for  the  hand,  throw  into  it  with  agitation  1  pound  ot  cocJiineai 
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the  kettle,  a  little  cold  water  is  to  be  added.  When  the  tath  has  become  uniform,  the 
cloth  is  to  bo  put  in,  taking  care  to -n'ince  it  briskly  for  two  or  three  turns;  then  to 
boil  it  bodily  for  an  hour,  thrusting  it  under  the  liquor  with  a  rod  whenever  it  rises  to 
the  surface.    It  is  lastly  tiiken  out,  aired,  washed  at  the  river,  and  dried. 

Below  will  be  found  the  tables  of  the  composition  of  the  boicillon  and  the  rouffie. 

M.  Lenormand  stated  that  he  had  made  experiments  of  verification  upon  all  the 
formulae  of  the  following  tables,  and  declared  his  conviction  that  the  finest  tint  might 
be  obtained  by  taking  the  bouillon  of  Scheffer  and  the  rougic  No,  4  of  Poerner, 

Tahlea  of  the  Composition  of  the  Bouillon  and  Bougie  for  100  pounds  of  Cloth  or  Wool. 

Composition  of  the  Bouillon. 


Names  of  the  authors 

Starch 

Cream  of  ' 
tartar 

Cochineal 

Solution 
of  tin 

Common 
salt 

Berthollet 
Hellot  . 
Scheffer  . 
Poerner   .  . 

lbs.  ozs. 
0  0 
0  0 
9  0 
0  0 

lbs.  ozs. 

6  0 
12  8 

9  6 
10  15 

lbs.  ozs. 

8  0 
18  6 
12  4 

0  0 

lbs.  ozs. 

3  0 
12  8 

9  6 
10  15 

lbs.  ozs. 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 

Composition  of  the  Eougie. 

Names  of  the  authors 

Starch 

Cream  of 
tartar 

Cochineal 

Solution 
of  tin 

Common 
salt 

Berthollet 
Hellot  . 
Scheffer  . 

Poerner   .  . 

lbs.  ozs. 
0  0 
3  2 
3  2 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 

lbs.  ozs. 
0  0 

0  0 
3  2 

1  8 

0  0 

1  8 

lbs.  ozs. 
5  8 
7  4 

5  7i 

6  4 
6  4 
6  4 

lbs.  ozs. 

14  0 

12  8 
4  11 
6  4 

12  8 
6  4 

lbs.  ozs. 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 

12  8 

w.?  ^  1  lias  given  the  following  prescription  for  making  a  printing  scarlet,  for 
well-whitened  woollen  cloth  :-Boil  a  pound  of  pulverised  cochineal  in  4  pints  of 
water  down  to  2  pints,  and  pass  the  decoction  through  a  sieve.  Eepeat  the  boiling 
three  times  upon  the  residuum,  mix  the  8  pints  of  decoction,  thicken  them  properlf 
w  th  2  pounds  of  starch,  and  boi  into  a  paste.  Let  it  cool  down  to  104°  Pahr  ffi 
add  4  ounces  of  the  solution  of  tin  and  2  ounces  of  ordinary  muriate  of  tin  When 
a  ponceau  red  is  wanted,  2  ounces  of  pounded  tumeric  shoidd  be  added 

A  solution  of  chlorate  of  potash  is  said  to  beautify  scarlet  cloth  in  a  remarkable 
&ooS  /iSVT'V^"^  scarlet  dyes,  see  '  Practical  Handbook  of  DyetnJTy  Wm 
Lrookes,  F.R.S.    See  Lac  Dye;  Aniline;  Mtoexide.  ^ 

SCHBEIB'S  GREEXr  is  a  pulverulent  arsenite  of  copper,  which  mav  be  DreiDared 
as  follows  :-Form,  first  an  arsenite  of  potash,  by  adding  graduallTll  oSs  of 
arsenious  acid  to  2  pounds  of  carbonate  of  potash,  dissolved  in  10  poLds  of  boiling 
water;  next,  dissolve  2  pounds  of  crystallised  sulphate  of  copperTsO  pLnds  of 
water ;  filter  each  solution,  then  pour  the  first  progressively  into  the  second  as  W  a^ 
It  produces  a  rich  grass-green  precipitate.    This  bein<^  thrown  i,T.r.n  1^,1  T  I 
edulcorated  with  wann  water.  liU  krd  1  VO^.IT^.^T^  "^^^1^!^^^^ 
It  consists  of,  oxide  of  copper,  28-51,  and  of  arsenious  acid,  71-46    This  i^ 
ipphed  by  an  analogous  double  decomposition  to  cloth.    See  Calico  pf™ 
Much  discussion  has  arisen  relative  to  the  use  of  this  salt  in  paper-hanSs  ifhavi^^^^ 
Deen  supposed  by  many  persons  to  have  produced  ill  effects  on  those  fxifotH  \  1^ 
itmosphere  of  such  rooms.  exposed  to  the 

SCHMEI.ZB.  A  kind  of  glass  prepared  in  Bohemia,  chieflv  for  the  •nnvr.nc,  * 
receiving  the  red  colour  imparted  by  the  oxide  of  gold     See  GlasV  °  °^ 

SCHWEIWPURTH  GREEW  is  a  more  beautiful  and  velvetV  Di^ment  fl.. 
cheele's  green.    It  was  discovered  in  1814.  by  MM  Eui  Ind  sIt? W   f  q  i  °  -^^ 
•urth,  and  remained  for  many  years  a  profitableLcr  tinUiXhali?  M  ^^^^^^^^ 
nade  its  composition  known  in  1822,  it  has  since  bfifir,  T^L,      i       ■'-•^^'^Jg  having 
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facturinc  tho  same  pigment.    Its  preparation  is  very  simple,  Lut  its  formation  is 
nocompanied  witli  some  interesting  circumstances.    On  mixing  equal  parts  of  acetate 
nf  copper  and  arsenious  acid,  each  in  a  boiling  concentrated  solution,  a  bulky  oliye- 
£rreon  precipitate  is  immediately  produced  ;  while  much  acetic  acid  is  set  free,  ihe 
iiowder  thus  obtained  appears  to  be  a  compound  of  arsenious  acid  and  oxide  of  copper, 
in  a  peculiar  state;  since  when  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  no  acetic  odour  is 
exhaled.    Its  colour  is  not  changed  by  drying,  by  exposure  to  air,  or  by  bein^  heated 
inwater    But,  if  it  be  boiled  in  the  acidulous  liquor  from  which  it  was  precipitated 
it  s^on  changes  its  colour,  as  well  as  its  state  of  aggregation,  and  forms  a  new  deposi 
n  the  form  of  a  dense  granular  beautiful  green  ponder.   As  fine  a  colour  is  produced 
bv  ebulHtTon  during  five  or  six  minutes  as  is  obtained  at  the  end  of  several  hours  by 
ndxing  the  two  blling  solutions,  and  allowing  the  whole  ^  cool  together    In  the 
atto  case  ^he  precipitate,  which  is  slight  and  flocky  at  first,  becomes  denser  by 
dei^ees    i  next  betrays  green  spots,  which  progressively  increase  till  the  mass  grows 
Setler  ofTcryBtalUne'^^  and  of  a  still  more  beautiful  tint  than  if  formed 

%VhenS{  water  is  added  to  the  mixed  solutions  immediately  ^f^/ , ^^^^^  Prm^^^^^ 
takes^lace  the  development  of  the  colour  is  retarded,  with  the  effect  of  making  it 
J^nch  finer    The  be  t  mode  of  procedure  is  to  add  to  the  blended  solutions  their 
much  finer,    ine  »est  moue     ^  mixture,  in  order 

^^^;l^he  form  S;^^^^^^^^^^  the  surface  as  might,  by  falling  to  the 

IXm'lt  "^reTr^tlllisatio'n.    Thus  the  reaction  continues  dunng  two  or 

^^^i^^O^S'G^'%'E?i:S  which  is  employed  for  removing  grease  spots,  &c 

rTbin.'^tt^%^t:wS^^^^^ 

^fl^fer^^ft^^st^^^^^ 

soap  is  worked  by  a  y^^^^er  ^^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^^  salt,  or  dilute 

Td^alSC^o^r— 

by  rubbing  them  on  the  board  with  and  treated  with 

a  strong  soap-liquor,  and  well  worked  f  "^'^        '^f^^^^/S  warm  and  cold  water 
a  weaker  soap-liquor,_  to  work  o^V^^^^t  or  very  w^^^ 

^rnCa-^^^^^^^  '"''^ 

as  quickly  as  possible.    If  there  are  any  ^ots  of  g^^^^;-  ^hey  a 
above  mentioned.    Each  piece,  after  the  spo  s  ?re  r^^e^^^^^^  ^  thinner  soap-liquor ; 
a  strong  soap-liquor,  and  well  worked  ^to^f  f  ^^^^^^^i^io^  ^f  common  salt,  or  very 
well  washed  out  with  cold  water,  and  treated  with  so^^^^^^^  separately, 
weak  acid,  or  both,  as  required;  eachpiece  is  then  neatly fol^^^^^^  ^o^  .^^^ve  all 

again  folded  smoothly  and  placed  ^"^^^yf^  ''frame  a  little  size  or  sugar-and- 

»r:e?rir  s  f  u%?:r«ed ....  ^ » 

soap-liquor,  and  well  punched  about  with  a  ^arge  wooue  p 

TgLt'deal  depends  upon  this  being  3-^^/;,°^,^^^^  treated  with  common 
same  manner  in  a  weaker  «oap-hquor  well  rin^d  wi^j  .^^^  ^.^ 

;:^i;?erLtl:r 

d  ?t  but  for  cotton  furniture  once  will      ^.7^"^^  „'^7?oor  of  the  dye-house,  and 
Carpets.-These  are  well  beaten,  then  aid  ^^^^^^ifZlo.g.l^^nLi  brush  or 
well  scrubbed  with  strong  «old  soap- liquor  by  ^J';^"^^  ,^th  water,  by  tlirowing 
broom;  then  treated  with  a  weake  soap-^  quor^^^^^^^^^  treated  with  water,  to 

pails  of  water  over  them,  and  stil   rubbing  ™  ^     ^^^^  to  retain  the  colours- 
Ihich  a  very  small  quantUy  of  sulphunc  a«d  has  been  ^^^^ 
rinsed  again,  hung  up  to  drain,  and  then  hung  up 
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A  gTeat  point  in  this  kind  of  cleaning  is  to  use  strong  cold  soap-liquors  ^  t^^H 
cannot  be  done  with  ordinary  soaps,  as  they  congeal  when  cold,  and  on  this  account 
Field's  soap  is  the  principal  soap  which  is  used,  because  it  is  made  from  oil,  ana  aoes 
not  congeal.  It  is  probaby  made  from  the  olein  obtained  in  the  manufacture  ot  com- 
posite candles.  i       .  •  i  + 

French  cleaning  is  what  is  called  dry  cleaning.  In  this  process  the  articles  are  puc 
into  camphine  and  worked  about  in  it,  di-ained,  sheeted,  and  dried.  The  camplune 
dissolves  the  grease,  &c.,  and  does  not  injure  the  colours  ;  but  when  things  are  very 
dirty,  it  does  not  clean  so  effectually  as  the  English  method.^  It  is,  however,  the  only 
process  that  can  be  employed  in  some  cases,  as  in  cleaning  kid  gloves. 

SCREWS.  The  elementary  idea  of  the  form  of  the  screw  is  obtained  by  regarding 
it  as  a  continuous  circular  wedge  ;  and  it  is  readily  modelled  by  wrapping  a  wedge- 
formed  piece  of  paper  around  a  cylinder ;  the  edge  of  the  paper  then  represents  the 
line  of  the  screw.  The  use  of  the  screw  is  well  known  to  all ;  and  the  system  of 
cutting  a  rod  of  iron  or  steel  into  a  screw  scarcely  requires  any  description.  The 
manipulatory  details  and  the  tools  used  in  their  manufacture  are  admirably  and  most 
fully  described  in  Holtzapffel's  '  Turning  and  Mechanical  Manipulation.' 

SBA-ROXIilf.  Eryngium  maritimzcm.  The  sea-holly — sea  eryngo  or  sea  hulver 
—is  found  on  the  sea-shores  of  Britain,  and  on  the  European  and  African  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  root  was  at  one  time  much  used  medicinally.  It  is  now 
prepared  as  a  sweetmeat,  and  is  especially  candied  at  Colchester  in  Essex. 

The  E.  fcetidmn  is  used  in  Jamaica  as  a  remedy  for  hysterical  fits  ;  and  the  E. 
aqiiatictm,  sometimes  called  '  rattlesnake-weed,'  from  the  circumstance  of  the  North 
American  Indians  using  it  as  an  application  to  the  bite  of  that  serpent. 

SEA-XAIiE.  The  Crambe  maritima  is  a  native  of  the  English  coast,  and  is 
found  as  far  north  as  the  Polar  circle.  The  plant  is  blanched  in  spring,  and  the 
etiolated  leaves  are  used  as  a  delicate  vegetable. 

SEA£,  THE.  A  marine  animal,  belonging  to  the  class  Mammalia,  order  Carnivora, 
and  sub-order  Finnipedia.  Although  there  are  many  species,  only  two  genera,  properly 
speaking,  belong  to  this  group,  the  seal  (Phoca)  and  the  walrus  or  morse  ( Trichecus). 
The  seal  is  an  amphibious  creature ;  it  sleeps,  basks,  and  feeds  its  young  on  land,  but 
has  never  been  seen  to  take  its  food  excepting  when  in  the  water.  Its  limbs  are  very 
short  and  covered  with  a  skin,  so  as  to  resemble  fins  more  than  legs ;  the  feet  are 
webbed,  and  have  the  power  of  considerable  expansion,  and  serve  as  excellent  oars 
when  the  animal  is  in  the  water,  but  are  of  little  service  when  on  land,  its  terrestrial 
progression  being  effected  by  a  sort  of  shuffling,  jumping,  or  creeping  motion  ;  it  uses 
these  fin-like  legs  in  climbing  on  to  rocks  or  ice  out  of  the  water.  It  is  an  excellent 
swimmer,  and,  when  in  deep  water,  dives  with  remarkable  rapidity,  in  an  instant 
reappearing  at  perhaps  a  distance  of  fifty  yards ;  this  rapidity  of  motion  gives  it  great 
power  over  its  prey,  which  can  seldom  escape,  except  by  swimming  into  shoal  water. 
It  feeds  on  almost  any  kind  of  fish,  even  shell-fish ;  but  the  salmon  of  the  northern 
seas  seems  to  be  its  favourite  food.  It  is  a  native  of  the  northern  seas  generally,  and 
is  found  on  the  coasts  *of  England  and  France,  but  is  most  plentiful  around  Green- 
land and  Newfoundland.  It  is  everything  to  the  Greenlander ;  it  supplies  his  food, 
light,  and  clothing,  its  flesh  is  his  food,  the  liver  being  considered  a  dainty,  and  even 
by  English  sailors  an  agreeable  dish ;  the  fat  (of  which  there  is  a  large  quantity, 
especially  in  the  young  about  six  weeks  old)  is  consumed  in  his  lamp;  and  the 
skin,  being  dressed  in  a  peculiar  way  that  renders  it  waterproof,  furnishes  him 
with  almost  all  the  other  necessaries  of  life.  When  the  skin  is  dressed  without 
the  hair,  the  Esquimaux  and  Greenlanders  use  it  instead  of  planks  for  their  boats, 
and  as  an  outer  covering  for  themselves,  so  that  they  are  enabled  to  invert  their 
canoes  and  themselves  in  the  water  without  getting  their  bodies  wet.  The  skin  of 
the  young  is  used  as  raiment  for  the  women ;  and  the  skin  of  old  animals  to  cover 
the  houses ;  the  stomach  is  filled  with  air  and  used  as  a  fishing  buoy ;  while  the 
teeth  furnish  the  heads  of  the  hunting-spears.  The  skins  of  the  Stemmatopus  cristatus 
and  the  Calocephalus  hispidus  are  sent  in  great  quantities  to  Great  Britain,  where 
they  are  much  used  for  hats,  waistcoats,  jackets,  &c.  The  walrus  or  morse  {Trichecus 
Bosmarius)  has  two  large  canine  teeth  or  tusks  in  the  upper  jaw,  which  measure  from 
16  to  30  inches  in  length.  Great  numbers  of  these  animals  are  annually  destroyed 
for  the  sake  of  their  tusks,  the  ivory  of  which  is  highly  esteemed.  These  animals  do 
not  produce  much  fat,  but  the  oil  is  of  good  quality ;  the  skin  is  used  for  carriago- 
traces,  wheel-ropes,  &c. 

Mr.  Frank  Buckland  writes  as  follows  on  the  seal-fishery  : — 

'  When  engaged  two  years  ago  in  examining  the  salmon-fisheries  of  Scotland,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  at  Peterhead  Captain  David  Gray,  commanding  ofiicer  of  the 
Bcrcw-steamer  '  Eclipse,'  one  of  the  principal  vessels  which  sail  annually  from  Scotland 
in  pursuit  of  whales  and  eeals.    These  vessels  leave  Dundee  and  Peterhead  about 
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March  1;  thoy  niako  tlio  ico  about  72°  or  T^^  nortli,  in  the  noichbourliood  of  tho 
island  of  Jan  Mayan,  a  volcanic  raounttiin  rising  2,000  foet  above  the  level  of  the  Bea, 
The  young  seals  and  mothers  are  found  on  tho  pack-ice  near  this  island.  There  are 
four  species  of  seals — tho  harp  or  saddle-back,  the  bladder-noso  or  hooded,  the  ground 
or  bearded,  and  the  floe  or  rat  seal.  Tho  seals  lie  like  flocks  of  sheep  upon  the  ice, 
but  every  year  they  are  observedly  getting  less  and  less  in  number. 
'  Captain  Gray  writes  to  me  as  follows  in  explanation  of  this :  — 
"  On  the  seals  being  reached,  the  men  are  sent  over  the  ice,  the  hai'pooners  armed 
with  rifles,  the  other  men  with  seal-clubs,  knife,  and  steel,  also  a  ropo  to  drag  the 
skins  to  the  ship.  And  now  a  work  of  brutal  murder  and  cruelty  goes  on  enough  to 
make  the  hardest-hearted  turn  away  with  loathing  and  disgust.  The  harpooner 
chooses  a  place  where  a  number  of  young  seals  are  lying,  knowing  well  that  tho 
mothers  will  soon  make  their  appearance  to  see  if  the  young  are  safe,  and  are  then 
shot  without  mercy.  This  sort  of  work  goes  on  for  a  few  days,  until  tons  of  thousands 
of  young  seals  are  left  motherless  to  die  of  starvation,  not  so  much  from  the  number 
of  old  ones  killed  (although  too  many  of  them  are  slain  at  this  season,  40,000  being 
killed  last  year  in  March)  as  from  those  wounded  and  scared  away.  In  a  short  tinve 
the  old  ones  become  shy  and  will  not  come  near  where  the  men  are  standing,  but  keep 
at  a  respectful  distance.  It  is  horrible  to  see  the  young  ones  trying  to  suck  the 
carcases  of  their  mothers,  their  eyes  starting  out  of  their  sockets,  looking  the  very 
picture  of  famine.  They  crawl  over  and  over  them  until  quite  red  with  blood,  poking 
them  with  their  noses,  no  doubt  wondering  why  they  are  not  getting  their  usual  food, 
uttering  painful  cries  the  while.  The  noise  they  make  is  something  dreadful.  If 
one  could  imagine  himself  surrounded  by  four  or  five  hundred  thousand  human  babies 
all  crying  at  the  pitch  of  their  voices,  he  would  have  some  idea  of  it.  Their  cry  is 
very  like  an  infant's.  These  motherless  seals  collect  into  lots  of  five  or  six,  and  crawl 
about  the  ice,  their  heads  fast  becoming  the  biggest  part  of  their  bodies,  searching  to 
find  the  nourishment  they  stand  so  much  in  want  of.  The  females  are  very  affection- 
ate toward  their  young."  .  ,  ,     ,      1  .     J  • 

'  The  young  seals  are  born  about  March  20,  and  are  immediately  slaughtered  in 
thousands.  At  this  time  they  are  worth  about  Is.  per  skin,  and  contain  little_  or  no 
oil  If  they  were  not  allowed  to  be  killed  before  April  6,  they  would  have  time  to 
suck  and  grow,  and  they  grow  very  fast;  this  terrible  "massacre  of  the  innocents 
would  be  prevented,  the  intelligent  and  affectionate  mother-seals  would  be  spared  the 
aeony  of  seeing  their  crying  cubs  slaughtered  and  skinned  before  their  eyes— some- 
times, as  I  hear,  before  they  are  quite  dead-while  each  skin  would  then  be  worth  3s. 
or  4s.  and  100  seals  would  yield  oil  to  the  value  of  from  35l.  to  40i.  All  that  |S  re- 
quired is  an  international  agreement  or  treaty  among  the  seahng-vessels,  ^^hlch  are 
about  36  in  number-20  from  Scotland,  15  to  20  from  Norway,  and  2  from  Germany 
-that  an  annual  close-time  should  be  given  to  the  seals,  and  that  they  should  not  be 
killed  before  April  6,  instead  of  March  20,  in  each  year,  as  these  seventeen  days 
would  make  all  the  difference  between  their  future  multiplication  and  the  present 
extermination  which  now  threatens.'  ^^^^  bngRAVING.    The  art  of 

engraving  gems  is  one  of  extrenie  nicety. 
The  stone  having  received  its  desired  form 
from  the  lapidary,  the  engraver  fixes  it  by 
cement  to  the  end  of  a  wooden  handle,  and 
,hen  draws  the  outline  of  his  subject  with 
a  brass  needle  or  a  diamond,  upon  its 
smooth  surface. 

Fig.  1756  represents  the  whole  of  the 
seal-engraver's  lathe.  It  consists  of  a 
table  on  which  is  fixed  the  mill,  a  small 
horizontal  cylinder  of  steel,  into  one  ot 
whose  extremities  the  tool  is  inserted,  and 
which  is  made  to  revolve  by  the  usual  fly- 
wheel, driven  by  atreddle.  The  tools  that 
may  be  fitted  to  tho  mill-cylinder  are  the 
following  1757  a  hollow  cylinder, 

for  describing  circles,  and  for  boring  ;  fi{r. 
1758  a  knobbed  tool,  or  rod  terminated  by 
a  small  ball ;  fiff-  stem  terminated 

with  a  cutting-disc  whose  edge  may  bo 
either  rounded,  square,  or  sharp,  being  m 
the  last  case  called  a  saw. 


1756 


Having  fixed  the 


tool  best  adapted  to  his  style  of  work  ,n  the  mill,  the  artist 
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applies  to  its  cutting-poiut,  or  edge,  some  diamoud-po-wder,  mixed  up  with  olive  oil ; 
and  turning  the  wheel,  he  holds  the  stone  against  the  tool,  so  as  to  produce  the 
wished-for  delineation  and  erosion.  A 

similar  apparatus  is  used  for  engraving        1757  1758  1759 

on  glass.  .1  _ 

.  ■  M  J  —  ^  I  _^  'I    1  — 

In  order  to  give  the  highest  degree  of  it— — — 
polish  to  the  engraving,  tools  of  box- wood, 

pewter,  or  copper,  bedaubed  with  moistened  tripoli  or  rotten-stone,  and  lastly  a 
brush,  are  fastened  to  the  mill.  These  are  worked  like  the  above  steel  instru- 
ments. Modern  engravings  on  precious  stones  have  not  in  general  the  same  fine 
polish  as  the  ancient. 

Several  varieties  of  machine  have  been  of  late  years  introduced  to  facilitate  the 
processes  of  engraving  gems.  Many  of  them  involve  the  pentagraph,  so  that  a  seal 
may  be  engraved  by  the  machine  at  once,  either  larger  or  smaller  than  the  original 
from  -which  it  is  copied.  Most  of  these  engraving  machines  are  upon  the  principles 
described  under  Cabving  by  Machinery. 

SSAIi-OXXt.    See  Oixs. 

SEi^I-SXIiar.  See  Furs. 
^  SEiVXiIN-G-'WAX.  {Cire  a  cacketer,  Fr. ;  SiegellacJc,  Ger.)  The  Hindoos  from 
time  immemorial  have  possessed  the  resin  lac,  and  were  long  accustomed  to  use  it  for 
sealing  manuscripts  before  it  was  known  in  Europe.  It  was  first  imported  from  the 
East  into  Venice,  and  then  into  Spain ;  in  which  country  sealing-wax  became  the 
object  of  a  considerable  commerce,  under  the  name  of  Spanish-wax, 

If  shellac  be  compounded  into  sealing-wax,  immediately  after  it  has  been  separated 
by  fusion  from  the  palest  qualities  of  stick  or  seed  lac,  it  then  forms  a  better  and  less 
brittle  article  than  when  the  shellac  is  fused  a  second  time.  Hence  sealing-wax, 
rightly  prepared  in  the  East  Indies,  deselres  a  preference  over  what  can  be  made  in 
other  countries,  where  the  lac  is  not  indigenous.  Shellac  can  be  restored  in  some 
degree,  however,  to  a  plastic  and  tenacious  state  by  melting  it  with  a  very  small  portion 
of  turpentine.  The  palest  shellac  is  to  be  selected  for  bright-coloured  sealing-wax, 
the  dark  kind  being  reserved  for  black. 

The  following  proportions  may  be  followed  for  making  red  sealing-wax : — Take  4 
ounces  of  shellac,  1  ounce  of  Venice  turpentine,  and  3  ounces  of  vermilion.  Melt 
tlio  lac  in  a  copper  pan  suspended  over  a  clear  charcoal  fire,  then  pour  the  turpentine 
slowly  into  it,  and  soon  afterwards  add  the  vermilion,  stirring  briskly  all  the  time  of 
the  mixture  with  a  rod  in  either  hand.  In  forming  the  round  sticks  of  sealing-wax,  a 
certain  portion  of  the  mass  should  be  weighed  while  it'is  ductile,  divided  into  the 
desired  number  of  pieces,  and  then  rolled  out  upon  a  warm  marble  slab,  by  moans  of 
a  smooth  wooden  block,  like  that  used  by  apothecaries  for  rolling  a  mass  of  pills. 
The  oval  sticks  of  sealing-wax  are  cast  in  moulds,  with  the  above  compound  in  a  state 
of  fusion.  The  marks  of  the  lines  of  junction  of  the  mould-box  may  be  afterwards 
removed  by  holding  the  sticks  over  a  clear  fire,  or  passing  them  over  a  blue  gas-flame. 
Marbled  sealing-wax  is  made  by  mixing  two,  three,  or  more  coloiured  kinds  of  it 
while  they  are  in  a  semi-fiuid  state.  From  the  viscidity  of  the  several  masses,  their 
incorporation  is  left  incomplete,  so  as  to  produce  the  appearance  of  marbling.  Gold 
seahng-wax  is  made  simply  by  stirring  gold-coloured  mica  spangles  into  the  melted 
resins.  Wax  may  be  scented  by  introducing  a  little  essential  oil,  essence  of  musk, 
or  other  perfume.  If  1  part  of  balsam  of  Peru  be  melted  along  with  99  parts  of  the 
sealmg-wM  composition,  an  agreeable  fragrance  will  be  exhaled  in  the  act  of  sealing 
with  It.  Either  lamp-black  or  ivory-black  serves  for  the  colouring-matter  of  black 
wax.  Sealing-wax  is  often  adulterated  with  rosin ;  in  which  case  it  runs  into  thin 
drops  at  the  flame  of  a  candle. 

The  following  proportions  are  stated  to  form  good  sealing-wax  :— 
Bed  No.  1.— 4  oz.  Venetian  turpentine,  6  oz.  shellac,  |  oz.  colophony,      oz.  cinna- 
bar, &C.  X-  4 

Red  No.  2.--4  oz.  turpentine,  5^  oz.  shellac,  U  oz.  colophony,  1+  oz.  cinnabar, 
magnesia  to  colour. 

Fine  Black.— 4:\  oz.  Venetian  turpentine,  9  oz.  shellac,  a  oz.  colophony,  lamp-black 
mixed  with  oil  of  turpentine  as  much  as  is  required. 

Black.— i  oz.  Venetian  turpentine,  8  oz.  shellac,  3  oz.  colophony,  lamp-black,  and 
oil  of  turpentine.  j        r  > 

yonow^'~^  ^^""^^^^^  turpentine,  4  oz.  shellac,  1^  oz.  colophony,  |  oz.  king's 
earthfocSrf"""^  turpentine,  7^  oz.  shellac,  ^  oz.  brown  English 

cinSr^'"''"''''"'^  turpentine,  7i  oz.  shellac,  1  oz.  brown  earth,  .J  oz. 
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Bark  Blue. — 3  oz.  Venetian  turpentine,  7  oz.  fine  tihollac,  1  oz.  colophonj',  1  oz. 
mineral  blue. 

Qj-ccn. — 2  oz,  Venetian  turpentine,  4  oz,  shellac,  1:J-  oz,  colophony,  \  oz.  king's 
yellow,  \  oz.  mountain  blue. 

Qold, — 4  oz.  Venetian  turpentine,  8  oz.  shellac,  14  sheets  of  genuine  leaf-gold,  i  oz. 
bronze,  J  oz.  magnesia  with  oil  of  turpentine. 

SEA-WATER.  The  following  has  been  given  as  the  average  composition  of 
sea-water  in  100  parts -.—Chloride  of  sodium,  2'60  ;  chloride  of  magnesium,  0-35; 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  0-58;  carbonates  of  lime  and  of  magnesia,  0-02;  sulphate  of 

lime,  0  01.  . 

Dr.  John  Davy  informs  us  that  carbonate  of  lime  is  chiefly  found  in  sea-water 
near  the  coast.  Dr.  George  "Wilson  proved  the  existence  of  fluorine  in  the  waters  of 
the  German  Ocean,  and  Foret  Lammr  obtained  it  from  sea-water  collected  near 
Copenhagen ;  Malaguti  and  Durocher  have  detected  silver  in  sea-salt,  and  Mr.  Field 
has  shown  that  the  copper  sheathing  of  ships  separates  silver,  in  the  process  of  time, 
from  the  waters  of  the  ocean. 

Lead  and  copper  and  some  other  metals  have  also  been  detected  in  sea-water,  and 
in  the  ashes  of  some  marine  plants.  These  metals  are  said  to  exist  in  the  sea- 
water  in  the  form  of  chlorides,  and  to  have  been  probably  derived  from  the  native 
sulphides  of  the  metals  by  the  action  of  the  chlorine  in  the  water. 

SECRETAGE.  A  process  in  which  mercury,  or  some  of  its  salts,  is  employed  to 
impart  to  the  fur  of  animals  the  property  of  felting,  which  they  did  not  previously 
possess.    See  Fur  ;  Mercury. 

SEEDS  imported  in  1874 : — 

Value 

Clover  and  Grass    .       .       .      256,025  cwts,  588,768Z. 

Cotton   190,549  tons  1'51^,661  . 

Flax  and  Linseed    .       .       .    1,682,875  qrs. 

Eape   289,781  „  686,719/. 

&E6GAR.    See  Sagger  ;  Pottery. 

SEIiElO-XTE.    Hydrated  sulphate  of  lime.    See  Alabaster  ;  Gypsum. 

SEKENIVM,  from  ff^\i)vv,  selene,  '  the  moon,'  is  a  chemical  element  discovered 
bv  Berzelius  in  1817.  It  occurs  sparingly  in  combination  with  several  metals,  as 
leld  cobS  copper,  and  quicksilve^  in  the  Hartz,  at  Tilkerode;  with  copper  and 
St  mfa^t^)\n  Sweden,  with  tellurium  and  bismuth  in  Norway,  with  teUurium 
and  sold  in  Transylvania,  in  several  copper  and  iron  pyrites,  and  with  sulphur  m 
the  volcanic  products  of  the  Lipari  Islands.  Selenium  has  been  found  likewise  in  a 
ied  leSent  wMch  forms  upon  the  bottoms  of  the  lead-chambers  in  which  oi  of 
vkriofhas  been  made  from  a  peculiar  pyrites,  or  pyritous  sulphur.  The  extraction 
of  selenium  from  that  deposit  is  a  very  complex  process.  wifV. 

q^  PniZ  after  being  fused  and  slowly  cooled,  appears  of  a  bluish-grey  colour,  wi  h 
a  SS  su  face;  but  it  is  a  reddish-brown,  and  of  metallic  lustre  -"l^en  <iuickly 
a  g  isteniug  ^Ji^-^^J  '  ^    ^  little  tendency  to  assume  the  crys- 

SlHne"  state     S    nSm  tUkred  in  powder,  and  transparent,  with  a  ruby  ca  j 

oSinwM     5J  n"ne  given  in  France  to  denote  the  large  hard  gi-ams  of  wheat- 

fSmiecrtrirrprif :  ^  p"of  semome  from  the  large- 
^^iitlrtSr^  Sr-deprived  of  bran  are  known  in  this  country  as 
Se^^^na^S.^^^^^  is  produced  from  the  Acacia  Senegal,  a  tree  or 

shrub  found  in  Arabia  and  the  interior  «f  ^fjf^  •  J'^^^S  by  certain  glands  of  the 
SEPIA  is  a  pigment  prepared  from  a  blad.  juice  secretca  ^ One  part 
cutdtfisC  which  the  animal  ejects  to  darken  the  water  when  i  is  pi^rsued  P 
S  t  is  ckjable  of  making  1.000  prts  of  wa^^^^^^^  ^^e  ^  loUgo,  and 

this  mollus^c  secrete  the  same  juice ;  ^J^fthfS  gment.    Tlie  first,  which 

the  a.tunicata,^ro  chiefly  soiight  after       Jff^^^^f  ;  the  sac  containing 

abundantly  in  the  Mediterranean,  affords  most  coioui , 
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it  being  extracted,  the  juice  is  to  be  dried  as  quicldy  P9«^^^^^' J^X'diffusTle 
apidly  into  putxefaction.  Though  insoluble  in  water  it  as  ^f^^^^^^f/^X^^^^ 
through  it.  and  is  very  slowly  deposited.  Caustic  alkalis  dissolve  ^^^^  ^ 
it  broln ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  alkali  becomes  carbonated  by  exposure  to  a  r  the 
sepia  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Chlorine  blanches  it  slowly.  It  ^^^'l^^ 
carbon  in  an  extremely-divided  state,  along  with  albumin,  gelatine,  and  phosphate 

"^ThTdried  native  sepia  is  prepared  for  the  painter  by  first  triturating  it  yith  a  little 
caustic  lye.  then  adding  more  lye,  boiling  the  liquid  for  half  an  ^our,  ^teinng  next 
Kiturating  the  alkali  with  an  acid,  separating  the  precipitate,  washing  it  ^th  water, 
and  finally  drying  it  with  a  gentle  heat.    The  pigment  is  of  a  brown  colour,  and  a 

^SEPTARIA  (from  septmi, '  a  division '),  called  anciently  Indus  Eelrmntn  (the  g,uoits 
of  Van  Helmont,  from  their  form),  are  argillo-calcareous  concretions  intersected  by 
veins  of  calc-spar,  which,  when  calcined  and  ground  to  powder,  form  an  excellent 

hydraulic  cement.  . 

From  the  regular  arrangement  of  cracks  in  septaria  which  generally  assume  peu- 
tagonal  forms  resembling  in  appearance  the  divisions  in  the  shell  of  a_  tortoise,  they 
have  received  the  common  name  of  '  turtle-stones '  or  '  fossil  tortoises.  ihe  turtle- 
stones  found  in  the  Oxford  clay  at  Weymouth,  when  cut  into  slabs  and  polished  iorm 
very  handsome  tables.  The  number  of  veins  of  calc-spar,  upon  which  their  beauty 
depends,  renders  these  turtle-stones  unfit  for  forming  an  hydraulic  cement,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  furnishing  too  great  a  quantity  of  Ume  when  calcined,  beptaria  fit 
for  furnishing.cement  are  dredged  in  large  quantities  m  Chichester  harbour,  and  olt 
the  coast  of  Hampshire,  and  are  also  procured  from  Harwich,  Sheppy,  and  several 
other  places,  A  stratum  of  septarian  stone,  forming  the  Broad  Bench  on  the  coast 
of  Dorsetshire,  affords  an  excellent  cement,  and  is  largely  quarried.— H.  W.  B. 

SERPENTZKrE  is  a  mineral  of  the  magnesian  family,  being  a  hydi-ated  sibcate  ol 
magnesia,  composed  of  silica  43-64,  magnesia  43-35,  water  13-01  =  100.  Its  colour 
is  either  green  or  a  mixture  of  red  and  green,  seldom  of  a  uniform  tint,  but  generally 
of  several  shades,  arranged  in  dotted,  striped,  and  clouded  forms.  For  this  reason  it  has 
received  the  name  of  serpentine  (or  opMolite,  from  Gr.  6^is,  ophis,  'a  serpent,'  and  XWos, 
lithos,  '  stone  '),  from  the  fancied  resemblance  which  it  bears  to  the  skin  of  a  serpent, 
both  in  colour  and  in  its  spotted  or  mottled  arrangement.  Specific  gravity,  2-5  to  2  6. 
It  is  slightly  unctuous  to  the  touch,  sectile,  and  tough,  and  therefore  easily  cut  into 
ornamental  forms.  It  has  been  divided  into  precious  or  noble  serpentine,  comprising 
the  purer  translucent  and  massive  varieties,  with  a  rich  olive-green  colour ;  and  common 
serpentine,  or  the  opaque  varieties,  forming  extensive  rock  masses,  like  those  of  the 
Lizard  in  Cornwall,  of  Anglesea,  Portsoy  in  Banffshire,  Unst  and  Eetlar  in  Shetland, 
and  Zoblitz  in  Saxony. 

Serpentine,  though  so  soft  as  to  be  scratched  by  calcareous  spar,  and  to  be  turned 
in  the  lathe,  takes  a  good  polish,  and  forms  a  very  beautiful  ornamental  stone.  At 
Zoblitz  it  has  long  been  manufactured  into  a  variety  of  articles,  which  find  their  way 
all  over  Germany ;  and  works  have  been  established  in  Cornwall,  where,  by  means  of 
powerful  machinery,  it  is  made  into  columns,  vases,  chimney-pieces,  and  other  orna- 
mental articles  which  have  been  rather  extensively  used.  The  serpentine  of  Portsoy 
is  also  a  very  beautiful  stone,  and  was  formerly  exported  for  manufacturing  into 
similar  objects.  The  Cornish  serpentine  and  steatite  were  at  one  time  sent  to  Bristol 
in  considerable  quantities,  where  they  were  used  in  the  manufacture  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia. — H.  W.  B. 

SSSAMUM  OIIL,  or  Teel  Oil.  An  oil  produced  from  the  Sesamum  orientale, 
which  yields  the  seeds  known  as  teel  seeds.    It  is  of  a  peculiarly  bland  nature. 

SE-WIXiTG  MACHINES.  The  history  of  these  ingenious  inventions  has  been  so 
well  told  by  Professor  Willis,  in  his  Eeport  on  the  machinery  for  woven  fabrics  of  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  borrow  from  it. 

At  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1854,  fourteen  exhibitors  came  provided  with  sewing 
machines.  They  were  of  different  characters,  and  have  been  divided  by  Mr.  Willis 
into  four  classes. 

Under  the  first  class  came  the  machines  in  which  the  needle  is  passed  completely 
through  the  stuff,  as  in  hand-working :  '  It  is  so  natural,  in  the  first  attempts  to  make 
an  automatic  imitation  of  handiwork,  that  the  imitation  shall  be  a  slavish  one,  that  we 
need  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  earlier  machines  contrived  to  grasp  a  common 
needle,  push  it  through  the  stuff,  and  pull  it  out  on  the  other  side.' 

Thomas  Stone  and  James  Henderson,  and  some  others,  patented  machines  of  this 
kind,  which  proved  abortive.  M.  Heilmann  exhibited  an  embroidering  machine  in 
1834,  in  which  '  150,  more  or  less,  of  needles  are  made  to  work  simultaneously,  and 
embroider  each  the  same  flower  or  device  upon  a  piece  of  stuff  or  silk  stretched  in  a 
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frame  and  guided  by  a  pentagraph.'  Several  embroidering  machines  have  been 
Jrom  time  to  time  introduced.     See  Emdkoidbbing  Machine. 

The  second  class  of  sowing  machine  was  that  known  as  the  chain-stitch  or 
'  crotchet.'  This  is  wi-ought  by  a  so-called  crotchet-needle,  which  terminates  with  a 
hook ;  the  needle  is  grasped  by  the  opposite  end,  and  tlie  hook  pushed  through  the 
stuff,  so  as  to  catch  liold  of  a  tliread  below,  and,  being  tlien  withdrawn,  brings  with 
It  a  small  loop  of  the  thread  ;  the  hook  of  the  needle  retaining  this  loop  is  then  re- 
passed through  the  stuff  at  a  short  distance  in  advance  of  the  former  passage,  catches 
a  new  loop,  and  is  again  withdrawn,  bringing  with  it  the  second  loop,  which  thus 
passes  through  the  first.  Such  a  series  is  called  chain-stitch,  and  may  be  used  either 
to  connect  two  pieces  together,  or  as  an  embroidery  stitch,  for  which  it  is  well 
adapted  by  its  ornamental  and  braid-like  appearance.  M.  Thimonnier  patented  in 
1 830  the  first  machine  of  this  character.  M.  Magnin  was  associated  with  Thimonnier 
in  1848  in  a  patent  for  improvements,  and  in  1861  it  was  exliibited  in  London. 

In  1849  Morey  and  Johnson  patented  a  sewing  machine  in  this  country,  in  which 
a  needle  with  an  eye  near  the  point,  perpendicular  to  the  cloth,  was  combined  with  a 
hooked  instrument  parallel  to  the  cloch,  for  effecting  the  same  purpose  as  the  crochet- 
needle.  Mr.  Singer  improved  on  this,  and  he  introduced  a  contrivance  by  which  his 
machine  forms  a  kind  of  knot  at  eveiy  eighth  stitch. 

The  third  class  of  sewing  machines  is  wrought  by  two  threads,  and,  as  the  stitch 
produced  by  them  is  known  in  America  as  the  mail-hag  stitch,  it  may  be  presumed  it 
was  employed  by  the  makers  of  that  article  before  the  introduction  of  the  machine. 
In  the  usual  mechanical  arrangement  for  its  production,  a  vertical  needle,  having  the 
eye  very  near  the  point,  is  constantly  supplied  with  thread  from  a  bobbin,  and  is 
carried  by  a  bar,  which  is  capable  of  an  up-and-down  motion.  The  cloth  being 
placed  below  the  needle,  the  latter  descends,  pierces  it,  and  forms  below  it  a  small 
loop,  with  the  thread  carried  down  by  its  eye.  A  small  shuttle,  which  has  a  horizontal 
motion  beneath  the  cloth,  is  now  caused  to  pass  through  this  loop,  carrying  with  it  its 
own  thread.  The  needle  rises,  but  the  loop  is  retained  by  the  shuttle-thread.  The 
cloth  being  next  advanced  through  the  space  of  a  stitch,  the  needle  descends  again, 
and  a  fresh  loop  is  made.  This  process  being  repeated  along  the  line  of  the  seam,  it 
results  that  the  upper  thread  sends  down  a  loop  through  such  needle-hole,  and  that 
the  lower  thread  passes  through  all  these  loops,  and  thus  secures  the  work.  The  first 
machine  for  producing  tliis  stitch  was  invented  by  Walter  Hind,  of  i^ew  York,  in 
1834.  Several  patents  for  producing  this  stitch  have  been  obtained.  Howe's  patent 
was  one  of  the  most  practical.  Mr.  Thomas  of  London  became  the  possessor  of 
Howe's  patent.  This  was  improved,  and  a  new  patent  obtained  in  June  1846, 
which  was  modified  in  December  of  that  year.  This  machine  has  been  extensively 
used.  This  invention,  says  the  patentee,  consists  in  certain  novel  arrangements  of 
machinery,  whereby  fabrics  of  various  textures  may  be  sewn  together  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  produce  a  fitrm  and  lasting  seam.  By  this  invention  a  shuttle,  when  the 
point  of  the  needle  has  entered  the  cloth  or  other  fabric  under  operation  and  formed 
a  loop  of  thread,  passes  through  that  loop  and  leaves  a  thread  on  the  face  of  the  cloth, 
by  which  means  the  needle,  when  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  cloth,  instead  of  drawing 
back  the  thread  with  it,  leaves  a  tightened  loop  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cloth  to 
that  at  which  it  entered.  The  fabric  then  passing  forward  to  the  distance  of  the 
length  of  the  stitch  required,  is  again  pierced  with  the  needle,  and  a  stitch  is  in  like 
manner  produced.  A  figure  of  this  machine  is  shown  {fig.  1760),  which  wiU  be 
understood  from  the  following  description  : — 

1.  The  needle.  Place  the  needle  in  the  slide  a,  with  its  flat  side  towards  the  shuttle, 
and  the  grooved  side  in  front.  Turn  the  wheel  of  the  machine  round  till  the  line  g,  on 
the  gun-metal  slide,  is  level  with  the  line  g  on  the  iron  check.  Place  the  eye  of  the 
needle  level  with  the  top  of  the  shuttle-box,  and  screw  the  needle  fiist. 

2.  If  the  eye  is  above  the  box  when  the  marks  correspond,  the  needle  is  too  high  ; 
if  the  eye  cannot  be  seen,  the  needle  is  too  low. 

3.  The  needle  should  pass  down  the  centre  of  the  hole  in  the  shuttle-box  ;  but  if 
it  does  not,  it  can  be  made  to  do  so  by  bending. 

4.  The  needle-thread  runs  from  the  top  of  the  reel,  throitgh  the  rings  B,  c,  and 
through  the  eye  of  the  needle. 

5.  The  shuttle.  It  is  necessary  that  the  first  coil  of  cotton  be  wound  closely  on  tlie 
bobbin,  or  it  will  be  difficult  to  make  it  lie  side  by  side  like  that  on  ordinary  reels. 
The  reels  should  not  be  filled  above  the  brass,  and  the  cotton  or  silk  should  be  free 
from  knots,  which  sometimes  pull  the  wire  out  of  the  shuttle. 

6.  The  thread  must  run  from  the  under  side  of  the  bobbin,  round  the  wire  and  out 
through  holes,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  If  the  thread  is  not  tight  enough,  miss  No.  3  and 
let  it  come  out  through  Nos.  4  or  5,  or  it  may  be  drawn  through  five  holes.  Put 
the  shuttle  in  the  box,  turn  the  wheel  round  once,  then  pull  the  end  of  the  needle- 
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tl,roacl  and  draw  tip  the  shuttlo-tbread  through  tlio  hole  in  the  V^^^^-^  Jl^^  f  ^ 
cloth  under  the  ..mover,  and  the  machine  is  ready  for  work  The  propel  tune  tor 
turning  the  work  to  sew  a  comer,  &c.,  is  when  the  spring  at  the  top  w  Wtea  on. 

1760 


7.  The  length  of  stitch  is  regulated  by  the  screw  e  at  back  of  machine. 

8.  The  tightness  of  the  needle-thread  is  regulated  by  the  screw  f. 

9.  The  tightness  of  the  shuttle-thread  is  regulated  by  passing  the  thread  through 
more  or  less  holes. 

11.  The  quantity  of  thread  pulled  off  the  reel  for  each  stitch  is  regulated  by  the 
position  of  the  piece  of  brass  b.  The  lower  the  hole  at  its  end,  the  greater  the  quan- 
tity pulled  off:  when  the  cloth  is  thick,  more  thread  is  used,  and  the  end  of  the  brass 
B  should  be  lowered ;  when  thin,  raised.  It  should  be  in  such  a  position  that  the 
trumpet  c  is  drawn  nearly  down  to  the  pin  on  the  slide  when  the  shuttle  passes 
through  the  loop. 

A  patent  was  obtained  by  John  Thomas  Jones,  of  Glasgow,  in  February  1859,  for 
a  sewing  machine  presenting  many  novelties  and  improvements.  Mr.  Jones's  patent 
well  explains  his  machine ;  we  therefore  transfer  his  description  to  our  pages. 

The  machine  consists,  under  one  modification,  of  an  open  frame,  having  a  platform 
top  wpon  which  the  sewing  or  stitching  operations  are  carried  on.  Beneath  this  plat- 
form, and  near  one  end  of  it,  is  a  short  transverse  horizontal  first-motion  shaft  running 
in  bearings  in  the  framing,  and  carrying  a  long  crank,  a  connecting  rod  from  which  is 
jointed  at  its  opposite  end,  directly  the  shuttle-driver  or  slide-piece,  working  in  a 
horizontal  guide  recess  beneath  the  opposite  or  front  end  of  the  platform  or  table. 
The  first-motion  shaft  has  also  another  and  shorter  crank  upon  it,  the  stud-pin  of  which 
is  connected  to  the  pin  of  the  longer  crank  by  an  overhanging  link  piece,  provision 
being  made  for  the  adjustment  of  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  cranks  as  regards 
tlieir  sequence  of  revolution.  It  is  this  shorter  crank  which  actuates  the  needle  move- 
ment, the  pin  being  entered  into  a  differentially  slotted  or  operated  cam  piece,  forming  , 
the  pendent  lower  end  of  a  bent  lever,  working  on  a  stud-centre,  in  the  interior  of  the  ' 
overhead  bracket  or  pillar  arm  of  the  framing.  The  centre  on  which  this  lever  works 
is  in  the  horizontal  part  of  the  overhead  bracket  arm,  and  its  opposite  or  free-working 
end  has  a  rectangular  slot  in  it  to  embrace  a  rectangular  block  of  metal  working 
freely  upon  a  lateral  centre-stud  upon  the  vertical  needle-carrying  bar.  In  this  way 
the  needle  has  imparted  to  it  a  differential  reciprocatory  vertical  movement,  the 
peculiar  connection  of  the  needle  bar  with  the  actuating  lever  having  the  effect  of 
marking  the  needle  in  the  most  accurate  manner,  and  preventing  jarring  and  wear. 
These  are  the  whole  of  the  primary  movements  for  working  the  stitches,  which  may 
be  of  various  kinds,  as  made  up  from  the  combined  action  of  the  needle  and  shuttle, 
or  thread-carrier ;  the  form  of  the  slotted  piece  or  operated  cam  in  the  end  of  the 
needle  lever,  being  variable  to  suit  any  required  peculiarity  of  needle  movement,  the 
main  elements  of  which  are  a  direct  up-and-down  motion  without  a  stop  or  rest,  until 
at  the  termination  of  the  down  stroke,  when  a  short  rise  takes  place,  succeeded  by  a 
rest  to  allow  of  the  due  looping  and  stitching  of  the  thread.  The  feed  of  the  fabric  to 
be  sewed  is  effected  by  the  operation  of  a  short  vertical  lever  piece  with  a  cranked 
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and  slotted  lower  end,  whore  it  is  sot  on  a  fixed  stud  in  the  framing.  This  feed-lover 
has  a  roughened  or  toothed  upper  end,  the  teeth  or  asperities  being  set  or  inclined  in 
the  direction  of  the  fabric's  traverse.  After  each  stitching  action,  tne  feed-lever  being 
lowered^  just  beneath  the  operating  level,  is  raised  up  so  as  to  press  firmly  against  the 
under  side  of  the  fabric,  and  nip  it  between  the  stationary  spring  pressed  above. 
This  elevation  of  tlie  roughened  face  is  effected  by  the  traverse  of  the  shuttle- 
carrier,  which  at  its  back  stroke  comes  against  the  inclined  tail  of  a  short  horizontal 
lever  set  on  a  stud  in  the  framing,  and  having  its  opposite  bent  end  bearing  against 
the  lower  end  of  the  feed  lever,  at  the  part  where  it  is  carried  by  its  slot  upan  the 
holding  stud.  At  the  commencement  of  the  return  of  the  shuttle,  an  inclined  piece 
upon  the  shuttle-carrier  bears  against  a  lateral  stud  upon  one  end  of  a  short  rocking 
or  oscillatory  shaft  set  in  bearings  in  the  framing,  the  other  end  of  the  shaft  having  a 
lever  arm  bearing  against  the  side  of  the  feed-lever.  In  this  way  the  feed-lever  is  tra- 
A'crsed  forward  in  its  elevated  position,  carrying  forward  the  fabric  for  the  succeeding 
stitch.  The  adjustment  of  the  spring  presser  is  effected  by  an  upper  screw  in  the  end  of 
the  bracket  arm  of  the  framing,  the  lower  end  of  the  screw  bearing  upon  a  lateral  pressing 
piece  "which  rests  or  abuts  on  the  top  end  of  a  flattened  helical  spring  upon  the  presser 
bar.  The  latter  can  be  set  up  clear  out  of  "work  by  means  of  a  small  cam  lever  set  on  a 
stud  in  the  stationary  guide  of  the  presser  bar,  the  cam  bearing  against  a  lateral  stud  in 
the  bar,  so  that  by  setting  the  lever  tip  or  down,  the  cam  is  correspondingly  turned, 
and  the  lever  set  up  or  down,  as  required.  The  actual  pressing  or  resisting  foot  of  the 
bar  is  a  bent  piece  of  metal  screwed  on  to  the  bar,  and  being  thus  removable  to  allow 
of  various  forms  of  feet  guides,  or  presser  surface  pieces,  being  put  on  to  suit  varieties 
of  forms  of  stitching. 

This  machine,  or  a  modification  of  it,  is  available  for  -working  a  duplex,  or  other 
stitching  action  without  involving  further  modification  of  the  prime  movers.  In 
■working  a  duplex  arrangement,  two  needles  and  two  shuttles  are  used,  each  needle 
and  shuttle  working  independently,  so  as  to  allow  of  sewing  in  two  different  and  in- 
dependent lines  with  one  set  of  actuating  parts.  To  aid  the  shuttle  action  there  is 
attached  to  its  side  a  flat  curved  blade  spring,  one  end  of  "which  is  free,  but  hooked 
into  a  hole  in  the  body  of  the  shuttle.  Thus,  as  the  shuttle  traverses  forward,  the 
sewing  thread  is  drawn  beneath  the  hooked  end  portion  of  the  spring,  so  as  to  be 
nipped  against  the  shuttle.  The  thread  is  thus  held,  and  the  proper  loop  is  secured 
at  the  part  immediately  outside  the  nipped  portion.  With  this  arrangement  the 
needle  can  never  -work  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  shuttle-thread.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  securing  an  independent  shuttle-thread  controller.  This  is  a  nipper  or 
retainer  worked  from  any  convenient  part  of  the  mechanism,  but  entirely  independent 
of  the  shuttle  movement.  This  may  be  arranged  in  various  ways,  the  object^  being 
the  variable  and  efficient  control  or  retention  of  the  thread,  without  interfering  in 
any  way  "with  the  fixed  and  determined  action  of  the  shuttle.  Instead  of  fixing  a 
horizontal  shuttle  race  ,or  guide  track,  in  the  framing,  the  shuttle-driver  is  itself 
made  the  race  or  carrier,  so  as  to  secure  both  offices  in  one  detail  or  arrangement. 
A  hook  or  finger,  actuated  by  any  convenient  part  of  the  movement,  is  also  used 
for  retaining  the  needle  thread  for  any  desired  time  after  being  passed  through  the 
fabric  ;  this  facilitates  the  movement  or  action  of  the  needle  bar.  The  shuttle  race, 
when  one  is  used,  is  made  quite  independent  of  the  machine,  so  that  it  can  be  changed 
at  any  time  to  suit  various-sized  shuttles  by  merely  slipping  in  or  taking  put  tlie  part. 
The  portion  of  the  framing  carrying  the  shuttle  race  is  cast  in  one  piece  "with  the 
main  body  of  the  platform,  but  the  table  or  plate  on  which  the  stitching  tiikes  place 
is  a  loose  piece  slotted  down  the  middle  for  the  working  movements,  and  fitted  into 
its  position  by  pins  cast  upon  it,  and  entered  into  corresponding  recesses  in  the  main 

^'^Tliere  exists  a  fourth  class  of  sewing  machines,  -which  produce  more  complex 
stitches  than  the  preceding.  These  are  formed  by  sewing  two  threads,  which  mutually 
interlace  each  other  in  chain-stitch,  so  as  to  avoid  the  unravelling  to  which  the 
simple  chain-stitch  is  subject,  and  also  are  intended  to  meet  an  objection  which  is 
urged  against  the  shuttle-stitch  machines,  on  the  gi-ound  that,  as  the  shuttle  must  bo 
small  to  enable  it  to  pass  through  the  loop  formed  by  the  needle  thread  so  the  bob- 
bin carried  by  the  shuttle  can  only  obtain  a  moderate  length  of  thread,  ihus  tlie 
operation  is  stopped  at  short  intervals  to  supply  fresh  bobbins  to  the  shuttle.  Several 
mtents  have  been  obtained  for  compound  chain-stitch  machines  :  two  in  America,  in 
1851  and  1852,  by  Grovor  and  Baker;  another  in  1852  by  Avery;  and  another  by 

^i?ESJd!'LTn  Franco,  all  the  most  promising  American  patents  have  been  ro- 
paienfed^nd  the  use  of  the  machine  is  rapidly  extending  itself.  '^^Xr2sto7^eZ 
has  acquired  so  prominent  a  position,  and  shown  itself  to  be  «°  "^^f"^!' ^. ,  ^^^^ 
the  time  and  attention  of  able  mechanists.    It  is  now  made  in  a  considerable  variety 
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of  forms  to  suit  it  to  the  various  purposes  to        j;*^^  is  n^^^  hld-sewing 
in  almost  every  large  manufactory;  and  m  nearly  every  tamiiy,  me 

sSab^oS^"  The  fruit  of  the  atncs  ^.«m«.a,  which  is  much  cultivated  in  the 
West  Indies.    It  is  sold  in  this  country  as  the  Forbidden  Fru^^^^^^ 

SHAFT,  in  vvining,  signifies  a  perpendicular  or  shghtly-mclmea  pat. 

^QHlcaEEN  ( Chaarin,  Fr. ;  Schagnn,  Ger.)  The  true  oriental  shagreen  is  essen- 
tiaUv  fi?e?ent  ffom  aSfe  of  leather  and  parchment  It  -PProaches  the 
Utt/r  s^ewhat  Meed  in  its  nature,  since  it  consists  of  a  dried  skm  not  combined 
^Ih^TunSn^  TL^^^^^  matter  whatever.  Its  distinguishing  characteristic  is^ 
haSn^  the  grafn  ov  haif  side  covered  over  with  small  rough  round  specks  or 

^'Ssllepared  from  the  skins  of  horses,  wHd  asses,  and  camels;  of  strips  cut  along 
the  chiJe  from  the  neck  towards  the  tail,  apparently  because  this  stronger  and 
thicker  portion  of  the  skin  is  best  adapted  to  the  operations  about  to  be  described. 
These  filCLe  to  be  steeped  in  water  till  the  epidermis  becomes  loose,  and  the  hairs 
easilvcome  away  by  the  roots  ;  after  which  they  are  to  be  stretched  upon  a  board, 
Tnd  dresfed  with  the  currier's  flesliing-knife.  They  must  be  kept  contmuaUy  moist, 
and  extended  bv  cords  attached  to  their  edges,  with  the  flesh-side  uppermost  upon 
1  btrd  Each  strip  now  resembles  a  wet  bladder,  and  is  to  be  stretched  in  an 
open  square  wooden  frame  by  means  of  strings  tied  to  its  edges  till  it  be  as  smooth 
and  tense  as  a  drum-head.    For  this  purpose  it  must  be  moistened  and  extended  from 

time  to  time  in  the  frame.  •  %i„j  ^„^^ 

The  erain  or  hair-side  of  the  moist  strip  of  skm  must  next  be  sprinkled  over 
^vitha  kind  of  seed  called  Allabuta,  which  are  to  be  forced  into  its  surface  either 
by  tramping  with  the  feet,  or  with  a  simple  press,  a  piece  of  felt  or  other  thick 
stuff  being  laid  upon  the  seeds.  The  seeds  belong  probably  to  the  Chenopodimn 
album  They  are  lenticular,  hard,  of  a  shining  black  colour,  fannaceous  withm, 
about 'the  size  of  a  poppy-seed,  and  are  sometimes  used  to  represent  the  eyes  m  wax 

The'  skin  is  exposed  to  dry  in  the  shade,  with  the  seeds  indented  into  its  surface ; 
after  which  it  is  freed  from  them  by  shaking  it,  and  beating  upon  its  other  side  with 
a  stick.  The  outside  will  be  tlien  homy,  and  pitted  with  smaU  hollows  corresponding 
to  the  shape  and  number  of  the  seeds. 

In  order  to  make  the  next  process  intelligible,  we  must  advert  to  another  analogous 
and  well-known  operation.  When  we  make  impressions  in  fine-grained  dry  ^ood 
with  steel  punches  or  letters  of  any  kind,  then  plane  away  the  wood  tiU  we  come  to 
the  level  of  the  bottom  of  these  impressions,  and  afterwards  steep  the  wood  in  water, 
the  condensed  or  punched  points  will  swell  above  the  surface,  and  place  the  letters  in 
relief.  Snuff-boxes  have  been  sometimes  marked  with  prominent  figures  m  this  way. 
Now  shagreen  is  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  strip  of  skin  is  stretched  in  an  inclined  plane,  with  its  upper  edge  attached  to 
hooks  and  its  under  one  loaded  with  weights,  in  which  position  it  is  thinned  off  with  a 
proper  semi-lunar  knife,  but  not  so  much  as  to  touch  the  bottom  of  the  seed-pits  ot 
depressions.  By  maceration  in  water,  the  skin  is  then  made  to  swell,  and  the  pits 
become  prominent  over  the  surface  which  had  been  shaved.  The  swelling  is  com- 
pleted by  steeping  the  strips  in  a  warm  solution  of  soda,  after  which  they  are  cleansed 
by  the  action  of  salt-brine,  and  then  dyed. 

In  the  East  the  following  processes  are  pursued.  Entirely  white  shagreen  is 
obtained  by  imbuing  the  skin  with  a  solution  of  alum,  covering  it  with  the  dough 
made  with  Turkey  wheat,  and  after  a  time  washing  this  away  with  a  solution  of  alum. 
The  strips  are  now  rubbed  with  grease  or  suet,  to  diminish  their  rigidity,  then  woi-ked 
carefully  in  hot  water,  curried  with  a  blunt  knife,  and  afterwards  dried.  They  are 
dyed  red  with  decoction  of  cochineal  or  kermes,  and  green  with  fine  copper-filings 
and  sal-ammoniac,  the  solution  of  this  salt  being  first  applied,  then  the  filings  being 
strewed  upon  the  skin,  which  must  be  rolled  up  and  loaded  with  weights  for  some 
time ;  blue  is  given  with  indigo,  quicklime,  soda,  and  honey ;  and  black,  with  galls 
and  copperas. 

Shagreen  is  also  prepared  from  tlie  skin  of  the  shark. 

SHAXiES  AND  MIirERAIi  0X:LS.  Shale,  according  to  old  writers  on  pet- 
rology, signifies  any  rock,  no  matter  of  what  mineral  composition,  splitting  into  thin 
laminae,  and  found  in  what  they  termed  the  secondary  and  tertiary  formations.  Schist 
was  the  distinguishing  appellative  of  such  rocks  sv)litting  up  in  thin  layers,  found  in 
the  primitive  formations  of  the  same  authors.  Tlio  characteristic  features  of  the  in- 
dividual rock  were  usually  prefixed.  Thus  such  terms  as  mica-schist,  talc-schist,  alum- 
shale,  argillo-bituminous  shale,  &c.,  originated.   But  though  they  are  still  retained,  a 
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wider  sLratigraphical  kuowledgo  has  made  the  two  terras  synonymous.  Maeulloch  in 
his  '  Classificatiou  of  Eocks,'  has  sliown  that  a  shale  may  leave  the  fissile  state  to  pass 
in  tlie  same  geological  section  into  the  Lotryoi'dal,  mammillary,  and  even  earthy  con- 
ditions. There  are  arenaceous,  argillaceous,  calcareous,  or  ferruginous  shales  accor- 
ding to  the  nature  of  the  parent-rock  ;  tiius,  red  htematite  and  the  organically-derived 
Iripoh  slate  may  be  both  included  under  the  generic  term.  Use  in  manufactures 
has  given  names  to  alum-shales,  argillo-  or  calcareo-bituminous,  or,  better  still,  oil- 

Like  petroleum,  oil-shales  are  found  in  all  geological  formations,  and  they  appear 
to  accompany  both  it  and  limestone  geognostically.  Wherever  fossils  indicate  con- 
ditions of  quiet  subsidence,  and  estuary  or  lake  formation,  the  observer  has  come  on  a 
locality,  prwid  facie,  good  for  the  occurrence  of  either  oil-shales  or  petroleum.  Sueli 
conditions  in  geography  appear  to  have  alternated  with  those  of  a  sudden  change  to 
deep-sea  life  throughout  all  geological  time.  The  Scottish  carboniferous  system 
appears  to  have  been  formed  under  very  favourable  circumstances  for  the  production 
ot  oil-producing  materials.  The  Mountain  Limestone,  instead  of  attaining  the  mag- 
nificent proportions  of  Derbyshire  or  Northumberland,  is  represented  usually  by  six 
thin  beds  of  a  few  feet  thick.  The  reader,  casting  his  eye  on  a  geological  map  of 
midland  Scotland,  will  mark  how  comparatively  small  a  space  is  occupied  by  the  coal- 
fields proper ;  that  they  are,  in  fact,  surrounded  by  a  large  area  of  beds  marked  off  in 
the  books  as  the  subcarboniferous  or  estuarine  Burdiehouse-limestone  formation. 
This,  the  area  proper  of  the  shales,  extends  through  the  counties  of  Fife,  Edinburgh, 
Linlithgow,  Lanark,  Eenfrew,  and  Ayr.  But  the  true  coal-formation  also  abounds  in 
oil-producing  material.  Very  intimately  associated  with  each  individual  coal-bed,  the 
occurrence  of  shale  above  it,  and  blackband  ironstone  below  it,  also  an  oil-yielder, 
may  possibly  indicate  a  different  mode  of  formation  from  that  of  the  Newcastle  field! 
The  ricli  cannels  found  throughout  the  Scotch  coal-fields  proper  belong  to  the  category 
of  shales  rather  than  coals. 

During  the  years  immediately  succeeding  the  expiry  of  James  Young's  patent,  oil- 
works  were  erected  over  the  area  of  the  Scottish  coal-field.  But  since  the  continued 
depression  of  this  new  industry  caused  by  the  large  importation  of  American  petroleum, 
many  small  works  have  been  dismantled ;  and  the  trade  is  now  principally  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  large  companies,  who  carry  on  their  operations  near  West  Calder  and 
Broxburn,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Paisley. 
The  amount  of  material  used  is  still  very  great.  The  Addiewell  works  are  alone 
capable  of  utilising  1,000  tons  of  shale  weekly.  So  much  as  782,000  tons  of  shale 
have  been  consumed  annually;  resulting  in  the  manufacture  of  about  10,000,000 
gallons  of  burning-oil,  5,000  tons  of  paraffin,  and  about  600  tons  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia. 

The  Torbanehill  mineral,  the  substance  on  which  Young  worked  his  patent,  is  now 
exhausted.  But  the  high  price  given  for  it  by  foreign  gas-companies,  as  well  as  the 
demand  from  the  same  quarters  for  the  ordinary  cannels,  and  for  the  bastard  cannel, 
technically  termed  '  rums,'  which  abound  throughout  the  Scotch  coal-fields,  have  placed 
all  these  substances  out  of  the  reach  of  the  oil-maker.  The  shales  of  the  lower  fresh- 
water series  were  waste  products  before  the  advent  of  this  new  industry ;  but  from 
their  special  chemical  nature,  they  yield  an  oil  more  easily  brought  to  the  white  standard 
in  colour  of  American  petroleum  than  the  substances  first  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  crude  oil. 

The  'probable  organic  origin  of  a  shale  or  cannel. — The  Kimmeridge  shale  jd elded  an 
oil  which  could  not  be  deodorised.  So  though  a  newly-discovered  Brora  shale  yields 
as  much  as  57  gallons  to  the  ton,  it  may  probably  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  of 
patent  fuel,  owing  to  the  phosphorus  it  contains,  derived  from  the  animals  whose  re- 
mains are  in  part  chemically  represented  by  its  oleaginous  contents.  So  also  of 
abundant  flagstone  bituminous  beds  of  the  Old  Eed  Sandstone  of  Orkney  and  the  North 
of  Scotland.  The  same  difficulty  has  been  experienced  with  the  Canadian  petroleum; 
though  it  is  said  that  in  this  special  material  the  art  of  the  refiner  has  overcome  the 
disagreeable  odour. 

The  close  proximity  of  coal  and  shale,  often  found  in  one  section,  is  of  great 
importance  in  diminishing  the  working  expenses  of  a  shale  oil-work.  In  Scotland, 
oil-makers  generally  also  mine  their  raw  products. 

What  is  a  Coal! — A  strict  cTiemical  definition  of  coal  or  its  allies  has  as  yet  been 
attempted  in  vain.  Use  has  hitherto  ruled  the  distinguishing  nomenclature  of  coals. 
From  the  anthracite  to  the  cannel,  a  clear  gradation  may  be  traced.  But  here  we 
reach  a  once  much  contested  border-land,  where  the  true  cannel  graduates  iuto  the 
shale.  The  advocates  of  separation  of  the  celebrated  Torbanehill  mineral  from  tlie 
class  of  cannel  coals  mainly  contested  that,  unlike  these  bodies,  after  tlie  oil  or  gas 
had  been  taken  from  them,  it  left  no  useful  coke  containing  an  appreciable  percentage 
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of  fixed  carbon;  its  sole  residuum  is  a  useless  mass  of  clay.  The  superior  character 
of  the  American  petroleum,  as  Tvell  as  the  high  prices  ruling  for  gas  materuii,  nave 
caused  cannels,  lignite,  peat,  as  well  as  many  caking  coals,  to  be  disregardecl_  as  Mi- 
producing  materials.  At  the  same  time,  the  technologist  should  note  the  physical  ana 
chemical  capabilities  of  such  bodies  for  producing  oils  for  other  than  domestic  uses. 
Dr.  Eveleigh  has  proposed  to  manufacture  gas  from  oil  distilled  first  from  ordinary 
coal  by  a  special  apparatus.  Messrs.  Odling  and  Keats,  in  reporting  on  this  process 
for  the  Patent  Gas  Company,  state  that  in  their  experiments,  silkstone  coal  gave  16-4 
gaUons  of  tar  and  oil  per  ton ;  Clay  cross  main,  11-9  gallons;  and  Pelaw  main,  13-9 
gallons  :  or  a  mean  of  14  gallons.  They  obtained  from  one  ton  of  coal  9,600  cubic  feet 
of  23-candle  gas,  and  from  14  gallons  of  oil  the  produce  of  this  600  cubic  feet  of  25- 
candle  gas.  Though  the  American  oil-wells  may  be  said  to  have  shut  up  the  peat- 
works  of  the  Continent,  lignite  is  distilled  there  often  specially  for  the  extraction  of 
paraflin. 

A  natural  transition  from  petroleum  to  shale  is  exhibited,  for  instance,  m  the  exten- 
sive gum-beds  near  Hamilton,  Canada  West.  The  viscous  asphaltum  may  be  only  the 
fluid  native  naphtha  changed  by  atmospheric  oxidation ;  and,  at  least,  some  beds  of 
anthracite  may  be  only  farther  steps  in  the  same  series  of  changes.  Attempts  to 
extract  their  proximate  constituents  from  these  bodies  by  solvents  have  been  as  fruit- 
less as  those  made  on  coals.  Indeed,  the  recent  experiments  of  Berthollet  appear  to 
show  that  the  various  hydrocarbons  of  coal-tar,  and  probably  those  also  in  crude  shale 
oil,  do  not  exist  individually  in  the  materials  whence  those  bodies  are  extracted,  but 
depend  on  difierent  temperatures  applied  in  distillation.  By  synthesis,  Berthollet 
obtained  benzine  from  acetylene ;  ethylene  from  acetylene  and  hydrogen ;  styrolene 
from  ethylene  and  benzine ;  and  naphthaline  from  ethylene  and  styrolene.  Inversely, 
by  the  application  of  a  red  heat  on  toluene,  xylene,  and  cume]?e,  they  were  decomposed 
into  hydrogen,  formene,  acetylene,  ethylene,  benzine,  toluene,  xylene,  cumene,  styrolene, 
naphthaline,  anthracene,  and  chrysene.  The  gas-maker  notes  a  strange  individuality 
in  the  yield  of  special  materials.  The  Newcastle  coal-tar  abounds  in  naphthaline  ; 
the  Wigan  cannel  is  specially  rich  in  benzine  and  carbolic  acid.  So  the  oil-maker 
prefers  crude  tar  from  the  lower  carboniferous  shales ;  specially,  because  they  give  a 
white  odourless  burning-oil ;  though  other  crude  oils  are  cheaper,  yield  more  parafl&n, 
or  may  better  suit  applications  to  patent  fuel,  metallurgy,  or  gas-making.  Probably 
more  accurate  knawledge  of  the  different  eiFects  of  heating  in  this  manufacture  may 
enable  the  oil-maker  to  extract  equally  good  tar  from  any  oil-yielding  material; 
and  likewise  to  obtain  in  gas-making  from  shales  all  the  peculiar  products  of  cannel 
coals. 

Oil-shales,  like  cannel  coals,  have  a  yellow-brownish  streak ;  are  easily  cut  with  a 
knife  ;  and  often  exhibit  a  subconchoidal  fracture.  The  '  curley '  bands  have  a  black 
glossy  external  appearance ;  and  are  curiously  bent  into  a  series  of  corrugated  foldings. 
They  yield  most  oil ;  and  are  usually  mixed  with  thick  seams  of  poorly  oleaginous 
shales.  In  some  parts  of  Linlithgowshire,  these  shales  are  changed  into  a  kind  of  black 
chalk  ;  apparently  in  consequence  of  the  trap  rocks. 

What  are  Mineral  Oils? — To  understand  mineral  oil-making,  it  is  necessary  to 
consult  some  good  table  of  temperatures,  such  as  Pouillet's. 

The  black  heat  or  low-red  heat  of  oil-making  ranges  betwixt  500°  and  900°  F., 
while  the  full  cherry-red  or  dark-yellow  red  heats,  so  necessary  in  coal-gas  manufac- 
ture, exceed  1000°.  Shale-tar  floats  on  the  surface  of  water ;  whereas,  coal-tar  being 
of  a  higher  density,  sinks  in  it.  Crude  mineral-oil  may  be  as  high  as  940°  in  sp.  gr ; 
but  the  shale-tar  preferred  for  oil-making  usually  ranges  from  840^  sp.  gr.  to  890° 
sp,  gr. 

Crude-oil  is  really  a  series  of  oils  held  together  by  links  destroyed  in  distillation. 
But  the  separate  oils  may  be  variously  utilised,  in  accordance  with  their  several 
physical  and  chemical  properties.  Yet,  as  they  all  are  hydrocarbons,  they  cannot  take 
the  place  of  oxygenated  oils  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin  used  by  painters  or  soap- 
makers.  Mineral  turpentine,  the  only  apparent  exception,  is  used  by  varnish-makers, 
not  from  its  drying  properties,  but  from  its  speedily  evaporating  altogether  out  of  the 
paint-solution  in  v^hich  it  was  mixed. 

Mineral  oils  in  lamps. — They  were  fii'st  introduced  as  illuminants  along  with  the 
now  familiar  German  lamp ;  and  they  have  largely  displaced  lamps  using  other 
vegetable  or  animal  oils  from  their  greater  convenience,  and  from  the  superior 
brilliancy  and  cheapness  of  the  light  given,  defiant  gas  mainly  is  thus  given  in  the 
remotest  hamlet,  under  circumstances  of  the  easiest  management.  Prom  the  vapor i- 
sable  nature  of  the  oil,  a  lamp  is  supplied  surpassing  most  previous  similar  contrivances 
in  photogenic  power.  Continued  application  of  ingenious  minds  has  reduced  the 
glass  nuisance  to  a  minimum,  whilst  it  is  now  the  fault  of  the  purchaser  should  he 
employ  a  dangerous  oil.   Dr.  Frankland  gives  the  following  results  of  experiments  of 
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the  quantities  of  different  bodies  necessary  to  give  the  same  ajnouut  of  light,  dis- 
regarding luminosity : — 


Young's  paraffin  oil . 
American  petroleum.  No.  1 
No,  2 

Paraffin  candles 
Spermaceti  candles  . 
Wax  „ 
Stearine  ,, 
TaUow  „      .  ■  . 

Dr,  Macadam  ['  Eoyal  Scottish  Soci 


4-  53  litres. 

5-  70  „ 

6-  88  „ 
8-42  kilos. 

10-37  „ 

11'95  „ 

12-50  „ 

16'30  „ 


iety  of  Arts,'  voL  viii.  1871]  compared  the 
photogenic  power  of  mineral  oil  with  its  animal  and  vegetable  rivals  with  the  follow- 
ing results : — 


I 
1 

Time  of 

Candle- 

Cost 

burning 

power 

hours 

(I. 

Halfpenny  dip 

or  tallow  candle 

3 

u 

Three-farthing 

1)            j»       •      .  . 

u 

4 

Penny 

»            )>       •      •  • 

6 

1 

Composite  candle  (average)  .... 

6^ 

i-i 

1 

Paraffin  candle  (average)  .... 

4-27 

1-49 

1 

Gammon  flat-wick  lamps : 

Sperm  oil 

...... 

3-59 

1-306 

1 

Rape    „  . 

«..««. 

6'84 

1-05 

1 

Whale  „ 

9-5 

•9 

1 

Argand,  lamps : 

13 

Sperm  oil 

•69 

1 

Rape    ,,  . 

...... 

1-25 

11-33 

1 

Whale  „ 

.      ■      .      .      .  . 

1-57 

9-8 

1 

In  a  cottage-lamp,  paraffin-oil  at  2s.  per  gallon  burned  for  9  hours  with  a  luminosity 
of  6-candle  power  for  a  Id.,  and  in  k  parlour-lamp  this  oil  burned  for  6  hours,  giving 
9-candle  power  for  the  same  price ;  while  it  burned  the  same  money  value  in  the 
dining-room  lamp  in  4^  hours  giving  12-candle  power. 

In  setting  it  against  coal-gas.  Dr.  Macadam  assumes  the  high  candle-power  given 
by  Scotch  gas  companies,  and  he  takes  a  moderate  price  which  is  not  now  likely  to 
prevail.  Assuming  gas  to  sell  at  5s,  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  and  to  have  a  luminosity  of 
28  candles,  he  finds  gas  cheaper  than  paraffin  oil,  if  consumed  at  No.  3  jet ;  but  should 
gas  cost  5s.  U.  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  the  two  illuminating  agents  are  equal.  When 
this  high  candle-power  of  gas  is  withdravra  they  are  also  eqiuvalent  m  price  and 
luminosity.  Paraffin  oil  is  as  cheap  as  gas  when  the  latter  is  consumed  at  No.  3  jet, 
and  its  cost  is  5s.  per  1,000  cubic  feet;  while  its  luminosity  is  24-70-candle  power; 
or  at  No,  4  jet  when  the  same-priced  gas  is  of  21-53-candle  power ;  or  at  No,  5  jet 
when  it  is  only  20-candle  power, 

Silber  proposes  to  burn  oils  in  rooms  from  permanent  pendants,  just  as  we  do  gas ; 
and  with  special  contrivances  for  the  purpose  has  attained  very  marked  results, 
f'  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,'  vol.  xix.  p.  88.]  Using  petroleum  of  sp  gr.  79o  he 
obtained  an  illuminating  power  perhaps  20  per  cent,  greater  than  the  London 
coal-eas  which  is  given  to  the  consumer  at  from  12  to  15  candles ;  though  with 
eas  at  3s  U.  per  1,000  cubic  feet  the  cost  of  petroleum  was  10  to  20  per  cent. 
Later  than  the  gas.  But  by  an  alteration  in  the  argand  the  illuminating  power  was 
fncreased  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  more  than  at  first.  So  though  colza  lamp  costs  fie 
t°mes  as  much  as  the  gas ;  Valentin's  experiments  gave  with  S.lber's  lamp  a  light 
equiXrto  a  saving  ?f  500  per  cent.  Mr.  Silber  is  now  adapting  his  lamp  to  use 
the  heavier  and  safer  mineral  oils.    See  Silber  Light. 

niaSSg{=^»S:KSi=--~^  ^- 
T  Ey  f  .as  thr^gh  oUs  wh^^^^ 

heavier  or  lighter  specific  gravity.    The  oVc^ions      ^^^^^        ^  Ttl'^.^l 

to  return  to  its  original  state,  have  militated  ag-'^in'-t  the  cxtensn  o  i 

in  domestic  circles.    It  appears  generally  necessary  that  the  carburetter  be  as  close 
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possible  to  tho  gas-jet.  A  modified  carburetter  has  been  successfully  employed  close 
to  the  biu-ner  on  the  Edinburgh  street  lamps.  rri,„  tm 

2.  Tho  conversion  of  oil  into  a  permanent  gas  long  baffled  inventors.  -^^^  J^^^>;°°; 
that  when  oil  ^vas  so  decomposed  it  usually  deposited  much  of  its  carbon  as  coke  on 
tho  sides  of  tlie  retort,  was  a  standing  difficulty.  Many  modifications  ot  J^t^^v  in 
to  be  introduced  so  as  again  to  take  up  this  carbon,  and  also  to  supply  f  .^'W 
additional  volume  of  gas,  were  usually  proposed.  The  patent  records  contain  many 
fruitless  schemes ;  but  Messrs.  Keats  and  Odling  report  that  by  Dv.  ^^veleigli  s 
process,  worked  out  by  tho  Patent  Gas  Company,  a  permanent  gas  has  been  lormeci 
singularly  free  from  impurities,  and  of  25-candle  lighting  power.  The  present 
position  of  gaswork  economics  do  not,  according  to  these  gentlemen,  warrant  the  hope 
that  the  process  ^vill  be  extensively  used  in  large  cities,  but  it  may  be  available  in 

the  country  and  abroad.  .      •       i  •  ^ 

The  rising  value  of  cannel  coals  has  induced  gas-makers  to- inquire  whether  mineral 
oils  might  be  used  as  sources  of  auxiliary  supply  in  ordinary  gas_  retorts  whether 
admitted  per  se,  or  made  into  a  patent-fuel  composition.  Mr.  Cussiter,  of  Dalkeith, 
when  introducing  oil  alone  into  a  retort,  obtained  in  one  experiment  15,904  cubic  feet, 
and  in  another  18,600  cubic  feet,  with  respective  illuminating  powers  of  38-5  and 
23-55  candles.  The  illuminating  power  in  another  experiment  was  only  12  candles, 
but  the  yield  increased  to  28,300  cubic  feet.  When  30  gallons— or  284  lbs.— of  oil 
were  mixed  with  splint  coal  in  a  clay  retort,  the  yield  was  increased  from  10,000  to 
12,500  cubic  feet,  and  the  illuminating  power  from  14  candles  te  25-89  candles. 
When  42  gallons  of  oil  were  used  with  1  ton  of  coal,  13,140  cubic  feet  of  28-59-candle 
gas  were  obtained.  i    •  i 

As  we  have  already  seen,  shale  is  very  widely  distributed  throughout  the  geological 
formations ;  and  shale,  which  is  useless  for  oil-making  from  poorness  of  yield  and 
probable  organic  origin,  may  be  used  for  gas-making.  Specially  should  the  gaswork 
be  planted  where  the  shale  is  mined,  and  the  manufacture  led  in  by  pipes  to  the  town 
where  it  is  to  be  used.  During  the  winter  of  1872  many  Scotch  gas  companies  used 
ordinary  oil-shale  brought  into  their  works  from  a  distance. 

Paraffin  and  petroleum  residues  have  been  utilised  in  small  gasworks  supplying 
railway-stations  or  private  residences  in  Germany.  The  stuff  is  pumped  up  hy 
clock-work  into  a  retort  capable  of  making  200  cubic  feet  of  gas  in  an  hour,  which 
contains  only  0-69  per  cent,  of  impurities  in  tho  hundred  parts.  The  gas  consists 
chiefly  of  acetylene ;  and  it  is  burned  from  jets  consuming  per  hour  from  a  ^  of 
a  cubic  foot  to  2  cubic  feet ;  but.  200  cubic  feet  of  this  gas  equal  1,000  cubic  feet  of 
coal-gas.  Convenience  rather  than  cost  of  material  instigates  the  erection  of  such 
works. 

Petroleum  has  been  successfully  employed  in  small  towns  and  villages  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  for  gas-making.  The  method  usually  adopted  is  to  mix  its 
vapours  with  that  of  water  passing  over  red-hot  charcoal  or  iron.  Youle,  Hind,  and 
Thomson  found  10  cubic  meters  of  the  gas  equal  in  intensity  and  cheapness  to  40 
cubic  meters  of  coal-gas.  Besides,  the  manufacture  consumes  much  less  time.  See 
Naphtha. 

Mineral  oils  as  liquid  ficel. — The  proposal  to  use  such  oils  for  raising  steam  excited 
great  interest  when  first  proposed.  Many  contrivances  were  patented  and  experiments 
undertaken,  though  without  the  happy  issue  anticipated.  The  following  resume  of 
our  knowledge  on  this  subject  is  mainly  deri^'ed  from  the  evidence  of  Dr.  B.  Paul 
given  before  tho  Royal  Commission  on  Coal  Supply. 

The  materials  which  have  been  suggested  as  fuel  are :  Petroleum  in  a  crude  state, 
with  a  specific  gravity  from  800°-to  860°  ;  crade  paraffin  oil  of  sp.  gr.  860°  to  900°  ; 
heavy  oils,  the  waste  products  from  the  distillery  known  as  '  bottoms,'  '  foots,'  &c. ; 
dead  oil,  or  creasote  of  coal-tar  distiller,  sp.  gr.  1050".  All  these  substances  are  much 
more  highly  inflammable  than  coal.  Crude  petroleum  and  paraffin-oil  stand  at  tho 
top  of  the  list  in  this  respect ;  dead  oil  at  the  foot. 


Weight  of  1  cubic  foot 

Volume  of  1  ton 

Iba. 

cubic  feet 

Crude  petroleum  .       .      .  | 

from  49-8 
to  53-5 

44-97  to 
41-86 

Crude  paraffin-oil 

63-5 

41-86 

Heavy  oil  from  either  . 

66-0  ■  : 

40-00 

Coal  ..... 

from  52-0 

43-07 

to  60-0 

37-33 

voi,.  m. 
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The  next  taLlo  shows  tho  calorilic  power  and  evaporative  efficacy  of  liquid  fuel  aa 
compared  witli  coal. 


For  1  pound  of 

Total  quantity 
of  heat  generated 

Quantity  of  heat 

ttvailable  for 
producing  steam 

Qnantlty  of 
water  heated 

from  G0°  to 
212°  F.,  and  con- 
verted into  steam 

at  212°  P. 

Temperature  of 
flue  or  flame 

Crude  petroleum  . 
Crude  mineral  oil 
Heavy  oil  from  either  . 
Dead  oil  or  creasoto 

Coal    .      .  . 

beat  unita 
20,000 
20,000 
20,000 
16,628 
from  13,890 
to  14,833 

heat  unita 
16,847' 
16,847' 
16,847' 
14,567' 
10,000« 
10,817 

IbB. 
15 
15 
15 
13 

8-  95 

9-  67' 

46°t6 
4646 
4646 
4495 
2500 

Thus  oils  may  effect  a  saving  of  from  35  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  space  occupied  by  a 
coal  of  equal  steam-producing  power.  Not  only  would  more  space  bo  available  for 
cargo,  but  also  fewer  hands  would  bo  required.  And  in  war-ships,  steam  would  be 
more  quickly  raised ;  they  could  sail  without  smoke,  and  could  keep  to  sea  for  a  longer 
time.  But  against  this,  most  of  the  oils  proposed  to  be  employed  give  off  vapours 
even  in  the  cold ;  and  these,  when  mixed  in  certain  proportions  with  the  atmosphere 
are  violently  explosive.  Then  relative  price  must  always  be  a  great  stumbling-block 
in  the  introduction  of  this  new  agency ;  when  coal  rises  to  5^.  or  6/.  per  ton  the 
average  prices  of  crude  mineral  oil  or  petroleum,  the  question  will  bo  a  practicable 
one.  Improvements  in  retorts,  cheapening  the  cost  of  crude  mineral  oil,  will  also 
obviate  this  difficulty.  [See  Pauaffin.]  Creasote,  estimated  as  worth  22s.  per  ton, 
has  been  advantageously  used  as  a  liquid  fuel. 

To  use  liquid  fuel  effectively,  perfect  combustion  immediately  under  the  steam- 
boiler  must  be  obtained,  so  that  smoke  is  prevented  and  the  full  heat  or  evaporative 
capacity  of  the  fuel  realised.  The  best  coal-oils  rarely  contain  more  than  30  per  cent, 
of  volatile  matter ;  but  in  those  most  suitable  for  steam  fuel  the  quantity  is  very  much 
less. 

Eichardson's  method  of  applying  liquid  fuel  was  tested  at  the  Woolwich  Dockyard 
on  July  6,  1866,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Lloyd,  engineer-in-chief  of  the  Navy. 
The  rationale  of  this  plan  is  to  employ  steam-jets  with  the  application  of  hquid  fuel 
below  the  steam-boiler.  In  these  trials  much  smoke  was  produced,  and  tho  tubes  of 
the  boiler  rendered  very  fold  by  deposition  of  snot  in  them.  The  average  results  gave 
an  evaporation  of  13-2  lbs.  of  water  per  1  lb.  of  oil  consumed ;  the  variations  ranged 
from  7-14  lbs.  to  18-38  lbs.  of  water;  treated  from  100°  to  212°  R;  and  converted 
into  steam  at  212°  F.  In  the  most  successful  trials  the  evaporation  was  very  low. 
Now  average  results  have  been  obtained  with  coal  of  an  evaporation  of  8  lbs.  of  water 
to  1  lb.  of  the  fuel,  and  much  higher  figures  are  not  exceptional.  .      ,  .  , 

In  Field's  improved  method,  the  oil  flowing  from  a  reservoir  is  projected  into  the 
heating  furnace  below  the  boiler  along  with  a  jet  of  high-pressure  steam,  introduced 
in  the  form  of  spray.  As  many  as  19  lbs.  of  evaporative  power  have  been  quoted  as 
the  fruit  of  this  patent,  but  13  to  16  lbs.  of  water  evaporated  per  lb.  of  oil  consumed, 

are  likelier  figures.  .  i    .  •  j- 

By  Dorsett's  patent  the  oil  is  first  vaporised  before  entering  the  heating  furnace ; 

'  It  is  assumed  that  these  oils  are  burned  with  only  just  enough  of  air  for  the  purposes  of  combus- 
tion, and  that  the  furnace-gas  is  discharged  at  600°  P. 

"  Thp  coal  is  burnt  as  usual,  -svith  twice  the  air  necessary  for  combustion.  ^  ^,  , .  .  . 

'  ?he  raponSduty  given  in  the  above  and  subsequent  table  is  Pi-°babl.y  ^nghf  thim  that 
ttctuaUy  Obtained  on  an  a/er.age  in  steam-Vessels     f'j%<=^tl°Lflb%  cTal'  '^'^'^ 
talned  being  usually  seven  pounds  of  water  converted  mto  steam  per  lb.  of  conl. 

The  folKg  tabte  exhibits  the  relative  efficacy  of  Uquid  fuel  and  coal  as  steam  fuel,  In  relation  to 


1  cubic  foot  of 

Quantity  of  water  heated  from  G0°  to 
212°  F.,  and  converted  into  steam  at 
212°  F. 

Relative  steam  pro- 
ducing capability  of 
a  giveu  bulk  of  fuel 

Crude  petroleum  evaporated  . 
Crude  mineral  oil       .      .      •  • 
Heavy  oil  from  either  .... 
Dead  oil  from  creasote       .      •  • 
Coal  aa  stowed  in  bunkers  . 

cubic  feet 
from  11 -as  to  12-85 
„    12-84  „  ia-4* 
,,    12-84  ,.  13-44 

about  13-60 - 
from  7-48  to  8-64 

1-58  '91 
1-63  '96 
1-GS  -36 
]'68     •  1-00 
1-00  -59 
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and  while  it  is  being  burned  under  the  boiler,  the  elastic  force  of  heated  vapour  is 
made  to  produce  a  blast  of  air  so  as  to  ensure  perfect  combustion.  This  was  first 
applied  in  a  coal-tar  distillery.  The  time  for  running  a  charge  of  tar  through  the 
stills  was  thus  reduced  from  24  to  12  hours.  And  the  stills  so  fired  do  not  require  so 
frequent  repairs  as  those  worked  with  coal.  Indeed,  such  applications  of  heavy 
oil  appear  to  bo  very  economical.  In  Mr.  Miller's  Works,  Eumford  Street,  Glasgow, 
a  con  of  dead  oil,  valued  at  Id.  or  2d.  per  gallon,  appears  to  do  the  work  of  1^  ton  of 
coal  at  least.  t  .  . 

In  certain  metallurgic  operations  at  "Woolwich,  about  8  cwts.  of  liquid  fuel  were 
found  equal  in  value  to  a  ton  of  coal.  One-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  time  occupied 
in  heating  with  coal  was  saved,  and  a  smaller  number  of  furnaces  were  required.  In 
heating  a  half-inch  plate,  4  or  6  minutes  served  with  liquid  fuel  in  opposition  to 
15  or  20  minutes  with  coal.  While  a  four-inch  armour-plate  took  3  hours  in 
heating  with  coal,  a  very  much  better  article  was  completed  in  38  minutes  with  liquid 
fuel. 

The  different  Mineral  Oils. — The  nomenclature  of  mineral  oils  is  very  obscure.  It 
has  partly  originated  from  scientific  discoverers  ;  partly  from  tar-distillers  who  have 
been  struck  by  the  similarity  of  the  educts  from  retorts  or  stills  to  those  with  which 
they  have  been  familiar;  and  partly  from  the  trade-marks  of  merchants.  Eupion, 
photogen,  kerosene,  Cambrian  oil,  shale  oil,  Boghead  naphtha,  shale-naphtha  or  oil, 
paraf&n  oil,  coal  oil,  are  all  synonymous  for  the  article  used  in  the  German  lamp. 
Then,  again,  all  oils  too  high  in  sp.  gr.  to  be  used  in.  such  lamps  were  ranked  as 
lubricating.  But  recent  improvements  in  lamps  for  burning  these  heavy  oils  have 
caused  the  intermediate  oils,  betwixt  830°  and  880°,  to  be  sub-classed  as  lamp  oils, 
lighthouse  oils,  railway- carriage  oils,  according  to  their  several  specific  gravities. 
Blue  oils  or  green  oils  are  the  refiner's  terms  for  certain  of  his  intermediate  products 
which  used  to  be  in  demand  by  grease-makers  or  printing-ink  manufacturers.  He 
describes  other  bye-products,  as  soda-tar  and  acid-tar ;  but  we  are  in  ignorance  as  to 
the  true  chemical  nature  of  these  bodies.  Hard  and  soft  paraffin  correctly  enough 
describe  the  solids  sold  respectively  to  the  candle-  or  the  lucifer-match-maker, 
'  Foots,'  '  bottoms,'  or  such  like  names,  have  been  borrowed  from  the  tar-distiller  to 
signify  the  refuse  products  of  the  stills.  '  Scales '  expressively  denotes  the  paraffin 
pressed  from  the  blue  oil,  to  be  subsequently  refined.  '  Naphtha '  incorrectly  desig- 
nates the  first  product  of  the  distillation  of  coal-  or  shale-tar,  as  the  aniline-maker 
cannot  find  in  the  latter  benzol,  the  foundation  of  his  specialty.  '  Coke,'  however, 
truly  describes  a  valuable  bye-product  obtainable  at  several  stages  of  mineral-oil 
refining. 

The  prefix  '  paraffin,'  either  ,t3  the  lamp-oil.  or  to  mineral  machinery-oil,  is  a  mis- 
nomer, as  there  is  none  of  thatt  substance  in  either  of  these  bodies.  The  proximate 
constituents  of  petroleum  are  the  paraffin  series  ;  but  mineral  oils  only  contain  ^th 
or  |th  of  these,  their  chief  constituents  being  the  olefiant-gas  series. 

Shale-tar,  a  local  designation  for  crude  oil,  is  correct  enough  when  limited  to  the 
products  of  destructive  distillation  by  a  low  red-heat,  of  sp.  gr.  840°  upwards.  But  a 
tar  sinking  in  water  might  be  obtained  by  the  application  of  a  bright  cherry-red  heat 
m  distilling  shale  ;  and  the  converse  is  true  of  coal.  The  following  scheme  expresses 
to  the  eye  the  order  of  production  of  the  various  products  : — 

Yield  from  distillation  of  Crude  Oil  obtained  from  Coal  or  Shale,  or  from  Petroleum 

got  from  natural  Springs. 


1.  Light  Oils  or  Spibits.^  Treated  with  acids  and 

2.  Burning  Odls.  K       alkalis  yield 

3.  Heavy  Oils.  I 
Heavy  Oils  rectified,  bo- ' 


Rectified  Spirits  or  Benzine. 

1,  Burning  Oil. 

2.  Acid  Tar  Eesidues, 
Soda  Tar  Residues. 


[eavy  Oils  rectified,  bo- 1    ,   „  ^ 

sides  yielding  2  and  3  ^  i"  ^^ude  Paraffin.  /I,  Eefined  Paraffin, 
residues.  j   ^-  12.  Machinery  Oil. 

Eesidues  may  be  used  for  gi'eases,  gas-making,  patent  fuels,  &c.  Gases  may  ba 
used  for  heating.  •' 

Except  in  the  case  of  tiie  crude  oil,  which  is  of  a  dark  greenish,  viscous  nature 
analogous  to  tar,  of  the  intcrmodiato  blue  and  green  oils,  which  are  sufficiontlv  desiff' 
nated  by  their  appellations,  all  the  liquid  products  are  now  made  as  near  water-white, 
as  possible,  A  burning  oil  is  reckoned  perfect  in  colour  not  only  when  it  attains  such 
purity,  but  when  it  also  has  the  bluish  opalescence  so  characteristic  of  refined 
petroleum.  No  doubt  refiners  here  pander  to  a  popular  prejudice;  for  in  striving 
after  this  standard  of  colour  they  diminish  the  burning  qualities  of  their  oils 
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The  merit  of  the  common  Gorman  lump,  whoso  introduction  rendered  these  oils 
capable  of  domestic  nso,  is  in  the  introduction  of  so  much  air  as  thoroughly  to  con- 
sume the  very  groat  amount  of  carbon  disengaged  in  their  combustion.  The  sp.  gr.  830° 
appears  to  indicate  the  highest  number,  in  weight  of  the  oil,  capable  of  being  con- 
sumed with  comfort  in  such  lamps.    But  inventors,  such  as  i)oty  and  Silber,  have 
striven  with  some  success  to  utilise  the  intermediate  oils  up  to  888°,  the  recognised 
standard  of  superior  mineral  machinery-oil.    All  such  oils  possess  higher  lumi:uosity 
and  safety.    The  varied  lamps  for  these  purposes  differ  from  the  one  used  for  common 
burning  oil  in  admitting  more  air,  so  as  to  counteract  the  soot  caused  by  the  greater 
amount  of  carbon  disengaged  ;  and  in  adapting  the  shape  of  the  lamp  and  the  wicks, 
so  as  to  cause  those  heavier  oils  easily  to  ascend  them.    The  refiner  is  content  to  give 
all  such  higher  oils  a  lemon-straw  colour.    So,  in  a  very  general  way,  it  may  be  said 
that  specific  gravity  and  flash-point  are  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  diflferent 
products  of  destructive  distillation  at  a  low  red  heat.   The  relative  figures  of  the 
hydrometer  only  may  be  taken  as  distinctive  approximations  of  these  different  oils. 


Specific  gravity 

Flash-point 

Crude  oil     .      .      •  • 
Mineral  spirit 
Burning  oil  . 
Intermediate 

„         railway  lamps  . 
Lubricating  .       .      .  • 

860  to  890 
740  „  800 
810  „  825 
830  „  840 

850 
888  to  890 

• 

°Fahr. 

75 
68  to  75 
115  „  125 
293 

320 

Lubricating  OUs.—Dt.  Wallace  reports  that  in  nine  experiments  on  lupr  caung  oiis 
there  was  a  varying  specific  gravity  from  881°  to  900°  ;  .and  the  fl-Bh-Pmnts  ra^  from 
293°  to  388°  Fahr.  In  seven  experiments  the  flash-point  was  over  300  l^ahr.  As 
with  the  lighter  oils,  specific  gravity  is  no  a  priori  test  of  safety.  The  highest  speafic 
gravity  amongst  the  samples  900°  had  the  comparatavely  low  flash-pomt  309°  ano  her 
f ample  20°  in  sp.  gr.  below  this  was  only  minus  1°  Fahr.  in  flash-point  whilst 
another  sample  10°  in  sp.  gr.,  below  the  first  was  19°  Fahr.  m  flash-point  above  it. 
Se  fSS  are  the  specific  gra^dties  and  flash-points  of  some  weU-known  fatty 
oils : — 


Whale  oil  (best)  . 
Cloth  oil  (wool  oil) 
Olive  oil 

„  (genuine) 
Rapeseed  oil  . 
Lard  oil 
Tallow  oil 


S.  G. 

923 
917 
917 
920 
913 
914 
915 


F.-P. 
°  Fahr. 
492 
320 
420 
500 
440 
560 
490 


ciation  Report,  1872  )  ap^ai  to  sno  Manufacturers  are  pain- 

^^^^^^^ 

''Clt^^^S^^^^^^^  oil  and^their  relative  dangers,  see 

''Xpa./..  ./  Cru,e  0.1-Wlien  beginning  the  — rwa^s'L^^^^^^^ 
Youn^sed  Torbanehill  mineral  . 

that  any  cannel  would  equally  have  f^*"^^      .^^'X^Jg  from  the  oil-makers 

makers  they  have  -f  JX?en  ha?e t  ff'° 
market  (see  Pakaffin)  ;  and  oven  shale  .      .  ■  d^arge  of  the 

Ts  distilled  in  either       ^^o"':';  ^^^^^^^^^^  varies  from 

horizontal  retort  is  made  in  either  the  tvv  eh  e  or  twenty  lou  ^o^tinuous;  the 

6  to  12  cwts.  Vertical  retorts  hold  about  a  ton  of  s  ale  exhausted, 
charge  is  fed  through  a  hopper  at  top  -d  ^^^be^^^^  int  "lIcS  in  some  Scotch 
above  a  tray  flUed  with  water.  Machinery  '^J^";  ^^^^  .^torts  it  is  not  re- 
works for  filling  and  d  scharging  retof  W^^^^^  ^Thon's  egg  as  specified  by 
quisite  to  break  the  shale  into  small  P  cce^  the  s^zc  ot  a  ^^^^ 
Young.   A  Carr's  stone-breaker  usually  effects  this  :or 
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makers  reckon  steam  as  an  indispensable  adjunct  in  the  distillation  of  crude  oils. 
Experience  has  proved  Torbanehill  mineral  to  give  120  gallons  per  ton  TVitli  steam, 
and  onlv  90  gallons  without  it.  Shale  yields  40  gallons  with  steam,  and  30  gallons 
without  it.  The  difference  in  yield  of  finished  products  is  75  to  76  per  cent,  ot  tlio 
two  crude  oils  respectively  manufactured.  In  vertical  crude  the  proportion  of  mineral 
spirits  and  burning  oil  is  less  than  in  horizontal,  but  3  per  cent,  more  parattin  is 
obtained. 

Purification  of  tlie  Crude  Oil— The.  crude  oil  issues  as  vapour  into  the  condensers ; 
it  pours  out  at  their  extremity,  as  a  mixed  liquid  of  oil  and  water,  into  the  separator. 
This  is  a  wooden  cylinder,  4  feet  high  and  3  feet  broad.  Through  this  barrel  an 
iron  syphon  passes  ;  this  emerges  at  the  side,  a  few  inches  from  the  top,  and  termi- 
nates'about  8  inches  from  the  bottom.  The  ammonia- water  soon  sinks  under  the 
crude  oil,  with  which  it  is  mixed  on  entering,  by  its  higher  specific  gravity ;  whence 
it  is  drawn  oiF  by  the  above  syphon.  Almost  at  the  top  of  the  separator  is  another 
aperture,  to  serve  as  an  educt  for  the  crude  oil. 

The  ammonia-water  is  next  converted  by  the  usual  manufacturing  methods  of  stiUs 
and  evaporating-pans,  into  sulphate  of  ammonia.  Some  shales  yield  8  to  10  lbs.  of 
the  sulphate  per  ton,  whilst  others  give  as  much  as  16  lbs.  to  the  ton. 

The  crude  oil  is  now  transferred  to  the  refinery  by  one  of  the  series  of  underground 
pipes,  in  connection  -vvitli  the  centrifugal  pump  worked  by  steam  which  now  forms  so 
integral  a  part  in  the  economy  of  the  establishment.  The  oil  refinery,  with  tanks  in 
which  centrifugal  revolving-stirrers,  often  only  2  feet  in  diameter,  move  by  steam  in 
iron  vessels  10  feet  in  diameter,  and  agitate  the  oil  with  either  sulphuric  acid  or  soda. 
About  200  revolutions  are  made  in  a  minute,  and  so  a  quarter-of-an-hour's  agitation 
of  tlie  oil  serves,  instead  of  the  night's  work  of  early  refining.  Tliere  are  also  settling 
tanks,  and  a  series  of  iron-pipes,  which  connects  the  oil  with  the  stills  outside,  intro- 
duces the  vitriol  and  soda  used  in  purifying,  or  removes  the  vitriol  and  soda  tars  from 
the  treated  oils  ;  all  are  subordinated  to  the  main  steam-pump.  Indeed,  throughout 
the  varied  processes  the  steam-engine  as  much  as  possible  supplants  mere  manual 
toil ;  intelligent  superintendence  being  only  required  from  the  few  artizans  on  the 
establishment.  The  paraflBin-Iiouso  is  usually  distinct  from  the  oil-refinery;  it  may 
contain  only  presses  for  making  '  scales,'  or  the  varied  apparatus  for  the  manufacture 
of  refined  paraffin.  In  either  case,  if  the  establishment  is  large  it  is  associated  with 
cooling-drums  and  an  ice-machine,  all  of  which,  along  with  the  presses,  are  worked 
by  steam-power.  In  many  large  refineries  the^  mineral  spirits  are  refined  in  a  sepa- 
rate building  in  connection  with  the  paraffin-house.  This  is  for  greater  safety  from 
fire,  which  is  sedulously  guarded  against  by  the  adoption  of  iron  doors,  roofing,  pro- 
hibition of  smoking,  use  of  covered  lights,  and  such  like  appliances,  throughout  the 
entire  establishment. 

The  following  is  a  diagrammatic  sketch  of  the  various  distillations  of  crude  oil  in  its 
manufacture  into  burning  oil : — 

Crttbe  Oil  fhom  Sepaeator. 

first  distillation. 
Oneb-run  oil.  Coke  in  B-ottom  of  Still. 

20°  lower  in  sp.  gr.  than  crude.       .  7  per  cent,  of  oil  converted  into  this,  used 

as  fuel,  or  drawn  oiF  as  tar  for  patent 
fuel. 

First  Washing,  Second,  Washing. 

5  per  cent,  brown  vitriol,  sp.  gr.  l'74o.       4  per  cent,  caustic  soda,  sp.  gr.  1'300. 
May  stand  over  a  night  in  tank.  Stirred  for  an  hour. 

SECOND  DISTILLATION. 

Third  Washing.  Fourth  Washing. 

1  per  cent,  ordinary  commercial  vitriol.         2  per  cent,  caustic  soda,  sp.  gr.  TBOO. 

THIRD  DISTILLATION. 

Fifth  Washing.  Sixth  Washing. 

1  per  cent,  ordinary  commercial  vitriol.         ^  per  cent,  caustic  soda,  sp.  gr.  1'300. 

Product. — Ordinary  burning  oil. 

FOtJRTH  DISTILLATION. 

Seventh  Washing.  Eighth  Washing. 

2  to  3  per  cent,  commercial  vitriol.  With  very  dilute  caustic  soda. 

This  last  product,  termed  white  horse  oil,  is  sold  in  competition  with  the  Araericatt 
petroleum. 
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Cilst-irou  stills  aro  still  proforrcd  Ly  some  for  the  first  distillation  ;  but  the  subse- 
quent ones  aro  usually  performed  in  largo  malloablo  iron  boilers  of  about  4,000  gallous 
capacity. 

Ecfijiing  Mineral  Spirits. — Much  caro  is  requisite  in  separating  oils  -which  issue 
from  tho  stills  of  such  varied  specific  gra^^tie8.  Were  the  light  mineral  spirit,  or 
'  Haphtha '  of  tho  works,  to  enter  largely  into  either  tho  burning,  or  at  all  into  the 
lubricating  oil,  then  -would  perish  their  reputation  for  safety. 

Tho  naphtha  is  first  sent  over  by  steam  from  the  boiler,  containing  oil  in  the  second 
stage  of  distillation.  After  being  treated  with  |  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  neu- 
tralised with  alkali,  it  is  distilled  again,  by  steam  this  time,  at  13  lbs.  to  tlie  square 
inch,  and  conducted  by  pipes  dov.'ii  tho  sides  of  the  still  filled  with  naphtha,  but 
playing  freely  into  it  through  punctures  in  tho  pipes  covering  the  bottom.  The  liquid 
is  no-w  ready  for  uso  in  the  parafiin-liouse,  or  for  the  special  purposes  to  wliich  it  has 
been  applied  in  various  arts. 

The  Scparating-housc  and  Pressure-stills. — At  Addiewell  the  contents  of  all  the  stills 
are  conducted  into  a  separating-house,  containing  15  separators,  loading  to  as  many 
tanks  outside.  Here  a  man,  by  the  aid  of  hydrometers,  sends  the  oils  into  these  varied 
receptacles,  according  to  their  specific  gravities.  Until  lately  burning  and  lubricating 
oils  were  the  two  marketable  products,  and  the  question  rose,  How  to  utilise  the  great 
quantity  of  intermediates  ?  As  a  result  of  elaborate  laboratory  experiments,  the  appli- 
cation of  pressure  to  oils  was  found  to  diminish  their  gravity ;  so  pressure-stills  have 
been  introduced.  A  pressure  of  15  lbs.  on  the  square  inch  dimini.shes  the  specific 
gravity  30°.  Thus  intermediate  oils  can  readily  be  converted  into  burning  oil. 
Large' malleable  iron  stills,  with  pressure-gauges  and  loaded  safety-valves,  with  like- 
wise a  valve  at  the  neck  of  the  still,  are  employed  for  this  purpose.  The  pressure  on 
the  oil-vapours  themselves  answers  ;  hence  when  the  still  is  put  in  action  the  valve  is 
turned  on  at  the  neck,  and  the  fires  beneath  well  stoked  till  the_ pressure  required  is 
indicated  on  the  gauge,  when  the  oil-vapours  are  allowed  to  fiow  into  the  condenser. 

Messrs.  Henderson  and  Cooke  have  been  able  to  dispense,  at  Oakbank,  with  tho 
tedious  process  of  settling  and  its  multitudinous  tanks,  by  simply  agitating  the  oil, 
after  it  has  come  from  the  soda  stirring-tank,  with  ground-glass  or  fuller's  earth.  This 
process  is  patented, 

Freparation  of  Lubricating  Oil  and  Paraffin.— The  blue  oils  with  paraffin  scales  are 
separated  from  the  burning  oil  in  the  refinery  after  its  treatment  succeeding  the  second 
distillation,  and  pumped  up  into  a  tank  on  the  roof  of  the  parafiSn-refinery.  It  is  then 
sent  through  Henderson's  cooling-drum,  where  the  scale-paraffin  crystallises  out  from 
the  slobbery  liquid.  It  is  now  subjected  in  canvas  bags  to  two  hydraulic  pressures, 
whence  commercial '  scales '  are  obtained,  and  heavy  oil  containing  soft  paraffin ;  this 
again  is  separated  by  ingress  into  another  cooling-drum,  where  it  meets  a  brine-solu- 
tion of  22°  or  24°  Fahr.,  from  Kirk's  ice-machine.  The  soft  paraffin  is  thus  thoroughly 
taken  out  of  its  containing-liquid,  which  is  now  to  be  made  into  lubricating  oil.  It  is 
subjected  to  a — 

First  Washing.  Second  Washing. 

2  per  cent.  Of  vitriol.    Strength  as  before.       1  per  cent,  caustic  soda. 

Distillation. 

Third  Washing.  Fourth  Washing. 

3  per  cent,  of  vitriol.  1  P?^  cent  caustic  soda. 
It  is  then  finished,  though  it  is  sometimes  again  distilled. 

Pbepabation  of  Eefined  Paeaffin  feom  Scale. 
First  Washing.  First  Cooling  in  Drum. 

ird  per  cent,  of  its  volume  of  hot  naphtha. 


FIBST  DEESSmO. 

Second  Washing.  S<=oond  Codling  m  Brum. 

As  before. 

SECOND  FEEssma.  . 
Third  Washing.  ^^^'^ 

THIED  FBESSING. 

Tenth.  Boiled  with  hone-hlach  in  jacketted  steam-bath.  _    t  4,„j  r,1f,<f  and  run 

Sfth.  Filtered  through  Swedish  blotting-paper  in  a  steam-jacket  ted  filter,  and  run 

'''%MZ.th.  It  ma.y  again  be  boiled  in  a  Jacketted  steam-still,  so  as  to  crpcl  all  odour 
of  7nineral  sjiirits. 
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According  to  tho  price  of  candle  wanted,  the  tenth  process  may  succeed  either  the  first, 
second,  or  third  pressing.  ,     ,    ,     r„  ,,-ncc.in.o 

From  tho  washings  Which  flow  from  the  paraffin  when  under  hydraulic  presbure, 
soft  paraffin,  much  used  in  lucifer-match-making,  and  burning  oil,  or  spirits,  lor  re-ubo 
in  the  process,  are  recovered.  The  spirits  used  must  not  be  too  light ;  those  naving  a- 
specific  gravity  of  745°  were  once  used  at  Addiewell,  but  strong  electric  sparks  were 
emitted  from  the  cooling-drums;  and  hence  there  was  constant  hability  to  fires.  A. 
specific  gravity  of  765°  may  be  safely  used.  Tor  a  new  way  of  manufacturing  tJiis 
beautiful  material,  see  tho  article  Paraffin.  .     ■,■  ft. 

Kirk's  Eefrigerator,  invented  to  meet  Mr.  Young's  necessities  m  this  manutacture, 
works  on  the  principle  that  just  as  force  is  exerted  air  loses  heat.  By  a  series  ot 
pistons  and  plungers  air  is  expanded,  and  then  rarefied.  During  this  rarefaction  so 
much  heat  is  extracted  that  a  cold  ciurrent,  sufficient  to  form  ice,  is  produced.  Such 
machines  are  made  to  make  1  to  4  tons  in  the  24  hoiu-s.  In  the  paraffin-refinery  a, 
solution  of  common  salt  in  water  receives  the  cold  current ;  this  is  more  easily  mani- 
pulated than  ice, 

Henderson's  Cooling-drum  (Spec,  a.d.  1870,  No.  3310)  is  now  preferred  to  that  of 
Kirk.  It  is  the  instrument  by  which  tho  cold  current  is  applied  to  the  paraffin, 
either  in  separating  it  from  the  lubricating  oil  or  before  bagging. 

Most  refineries  recover  the  caustic  soda  from  the  soda-tar  by  the  usual_  methods 
pursued  in  that  manufacture.  At  Oakbank  Works  Mr.  Henderson  has  an  ingenious 
plan  by  which  he  first  separates  the  vitriol  used  in  washing  the  oils  from  the  tars,  to 
re-transfer  it  for  use  in  manufacturing  sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  now  neutral  tar  is 
conducted  by  a  pipe,  within  which  is  another  containing  steam,  to  the  still-furnaces, 
and  burned  as  fuel.  It  is  first  projected  on  a  hearth  above  the  ordinary  furnaces 
where  it  is  coked,  and  then  allowed  to  fall  down  into  the  ordinary  fui-nace.  Half  of 
the  fine  oil-stills  are  thus  fired,  and  all  the  available  tar  is  thus  used  up.  The  stills 
stand  much  longer  than  if  they  had  been  heated  by  ordinary  coals.  There  is  thus  no 
just  cause  why  oil-refiners  should  subject  themselves  to  vexatious  actions  for  river 
pollution. — A.  T. 

SRAMO'S',  or  SCSZAMOXS  IiEATHER.    See  Leathjsb. 

SKAirCBAX  OXXtm  A  good  oil  obtained  in  China  from  the  Brassica  chincnsis. 
See  Colza. 

SHAWIi  IMCASTTrFACTCRX:.  Shawls  were  originally,  and  still  continue  to  be 
woven  in  the  centre  of  India,  from  the  fine  silky  wool  of  the  Thibet  goat ;  and  the 
most  precious  of  them  still  come  from  Cashmere.  The  wool  is  beautifully  rich  and 
soft  to  the  touch,  and  is  superior  to  the  finest  Continental  lamb's-wool.  It  is  also 
divisible  into  qualities.  The  source  from  which  this  article  of  apparel  has  sprung  is 
well  known  to  be  the  ancient  and  beautiful  fabric  of  the  valley  of  Cashmere,  .where  the 
excellence  of  the  raw  material  stands  unrivalled,  although  its  manufacture  has  been, 
and  still  is,  carefully  prosecuted  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  great  beauty 
of  the  eastern  tissue,  considering  the  rudeness  of  the  machinery  employed,  as  com- 
pared with  that  which  is  now  available  to  the  European  manufacturer,  is  a  marvel  in 
the  eyes  of  the  most  experienced. 

The  following  information,  which  has  been  communicated  (1874)  by  a  well-known 
London  firm,  ■will  prove  of  interest : — 

'  The  importance  of  the  London  public  sales  of  India  shawls  has  greatly  diminished 
of  late  years,  owing  to  the  establishment  in  Umritzir  of  agencies  of  the  principal  Paris 
shawl-dealers.  Shawls  are  in  consequence  bought  on  the  spot  by  these  representatives 
of  the  Paris  firms,  and  forwarded  direct  to  their  principals  in  Paris,  thus  escaping  the 
London  market.  We  continue  to  hold  public  sales  twice  a  year,  as  usual,  in  June  and 
December;  but  unfortunately,  they  are  now  for  the  reason  explained  above,  shorn  of 
much  of  their  former  interest  and  importance  by  the  direct  trading  between  Paris  and 
the  India  shawl-districts ;  these  French  buyers  naturally  secure  all  the  more  desirable 
shawls,  and  those  which  are  left,  or  passed  over,  are  sent  to  the  London  sales.  Some  few 
years  ago,  say  during  the  15  or  20  years  preceding  1862-3,  tho  sales  were  of  consider- 
able magnitude  and  importance,  and  used  to  range  in  value  from  lOO.OOOZ.  to  140,000^., 
every  sale:  but  after  1863,  they  rapidly  declined,  and  ceased  to  be  held  dirring  tho 
Franco-German  war ;  after  that  epoch  wo  revived  the  sales,  and  they  continue,  but 
their  value  now  is  reduced  to  from  30,000^.  to  40,000^.  a  sale,  and  contain  veri/  few 
rich  shawls. 

'  The  highest  value  of  Cashmere  shawls  is  from  100^.  to  liOl.  each,  maximum  cost, 
and  of  the  good  ordinary  Cashmere  40/.  to  80?.  There  are  no  such  prices  as  10,000  francs 
for  a  shawl ;  such  a  price  may  have  existed  in  bygone  days,  but  not  of  late  years.  We 
have  in  exceptional  times  (in  past  years)  obtained  from  160/.  to  220/.,  per  shawl  for  a 
few  long  shawls  in  public  sale,  but  they  were  shawls  of  the  grandest  kind,  and  such  as 
it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain  now.  Furthermore,  the  competition  among  the  shawl- 
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dealers  in  Parl.s,  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  &c.,  is  so  great  that  they  work  for  close  profits,  and 
fii'st-class  shawls  may  bo  bought  in  Paris  or  in  London  for  2,600  to  6,000  francs  in 
Paris ;  or  from  100/.  to  200/.  here. 

'  Fashion  is  against  shawls  for  the  moment,  since  the  introduction  of  the  "  costume  " 
dresses,  and  they  uro  hardly  worn  ;  this  necessitates  severe  holding  by  the  wealthy 
Paris  dealers ;  wo  estimate  the  money  value  of  shawls  in  the  hands  of  the  bilf-dozen 
leading  Paris  shawl  firms,  at  the  present  moment  at  little,  if  at  all,  short,  of  half  a 
million  sterling. 

'  During  the  Franco-German  war,  shawls  were  hurried  over  to  our  care  by  the  Paris 
dealers,  for  safety,  and  wo  received  between  300,000/.  and  400,000/.  worth  in  this  way. 
These  were  safely  lodged  at  the  Dock  warehouses,  and  upon  the  return  of  peace,  were 
sent  back  by  us  to  the  various  owners  in  Paris ;  there  was  no  pressure  to  sell  tliem 
during  all  that  time,  the  shawl-dealers  being  all  wealthy  men,  and  among  the  first 
merchants  in  Paris.' 

The  manufacture  of  shawls  was  first  begun  in  this  country,  at  Norwich,  by  Mr, 
Barrow  and  Alderman  "Watson,  in  1784.  They  copied  the  Indian  style,  but  the  pro- 
cess was  very  slow,  and  the  result  consequently  cosUy.  Mr.  John  Harvey,  of  Norwich, 
followed  up  the  enterprise  with  Piedmont  silk  warp  and  fine  worsted  shoot ;  but  the 
designs  were  darned  by  hand.  It  was  not  until  1805  that  a  shawl  was  produced  en- 
tirely by  the  loom  at  Norwich.  In  Paisley  and  Edinburgh  the  manufacture  was  in- 
troduced about  the  same  time.  At  Paisley  the  manufacture  is  still  continued,  especi- 
ally the  manufactiire  of  shawls  of  the  Indian  pattern,  from  real  Cashmere  wool.  In 
1802,  a  manufacture  of  shawls  was  commenced  in  Paris,  and  this  led  Jacquard  to  the 
invention  of  his  loom  (see  Jacquakd  Loom),  with  which  now  all  kinds  of  shawls  are 
woven.  For  the  mode  of  manufacture,  the  respective  articles,  Silk,  Textile  Fabeics, 
and  Weaving  will  be  sufficiently  descriptive. 

The  varieties  of  shawls  produced  may  be  grouped  as  follow : — 

Woven  shawls  of  India,  or  of  Indian  style,  made  in  Europe. 

Barege  shawls,  made  of  wool :  an  imitation  of  shawls  made  in  the  Pyrenees,  by  the 
peasantry  of  a  place  so  called. 

Crape  shawls,  made  of  silk,  in  imitation  of  the  Chinese  fabrics. 
Grenadines,  made  of  silk  of  a  peculiar  twist. 

Levantines  and  Albanians,  made  of  silk  and  spun  silk,  to  resemble  the  scarves  worn 
in  the  Levant  and  Albania. 

Chenille  shaivls  ;  a  novel  application  of  silk,  frequently  combined  with  cotton. 
Chine  shawls  ;  a  printed  warp  before  weaving. 
Woollen  shawls  ;  ordinary  kinds. 

Tartan  plaids.  The  manufacture  of  these  appears  to  be  very  ancient.  In  1570, 
an  ancient  Scottish  manuscript  gives  a  list  of  the  colours  of  the  plaids  worn  by  the 
different  clans.  In  1747,  the  weaving  of  this  distinctive  dress  was  prohibited  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  the  grey  shepherd's  mauds  were  made  instead.  In  1782,  this  Act 
was  repealed ;  but  tartans  did  not  become  fashionable  until  the  visit  of  George  iV . 
to  Scotland,  in  1822  ;  after  which,  the  Stirling  fancy  plaids  began  to  be  made. 
In  1828,  clan-tartan  shawls  became  fashionable,  and  the  Galashiels  weavers  took  up  tlie 
trade.  Paisley  commenced  to  weave  these  shawls  about  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago,  and  it  has  since  then  extended  to  many  other  parts,  both  at  home  and  in  other 
countries. 

SHEA.RIN'G.    See  Bleaching.  .  ,  ,  i 

SH.EiVTKZN'G  OT  SHIPS.  The  process  of  coppering  vessels  has  been  generau) 
adopted  in  order  to  protect  their  bottoms  from  the  injurious  effects  of  insects  in  hot 
countries,  and  to  prevent  the  adherence  of  barnacles,  &c.,_  which  ^e<atly  impede  tlie 
progress  of  the  vessels.  It  has,  however,  been  open  to  objections,  for  not  only  is  the 
Jrime  cost  of  the  material  great,  but  the  expense  of  rolling  it  into  ^lieets  and  tlie 
frequent  renewal  of  parts  which  had  been  injured  during  the  voyage,  make  this  copper 
covering  a  serious  item  in  the  expenses  attendant  upon  htting-out  ships. 

In  order  to  make  the  application  of  copper  still  more  general,  S''- JPj'JJ^^-^J;^ 
turned  his  attention  to  the  sub  ect,  and  endeavoured  to  wlter  as  it  s 

acting  the  rapid  oxidation  which  takes  place  on  its  exposure  to  the  ^«'^;^'^te'-  -is^t  is 
rare  for  the  copper-bottom  of  a  ship  to  last  longer  than  five  or      y'J^^;^  f^^^^^^^^^^^ 
T)rovod  to  Sir  H  J)a,xy  that  if  a  portion  of  zmc  were  applied  to  the  copper  t  won 
Ty  ts  electrical  relZus  prevent  the  process  of  oxidation  in  the  copper^    A  -^^^^^ 
ieathed  with  copper  and  zinc  Platcs..yas  accordingly  sent^^^^ 
tlie  world,  from  whence  it  returned  with  its  -^"Pf  H^erfectly  un  ujuied  b^^ 
but  in  as  foul  a  state  as  if  there  had  been  no  sheathing  ''^'Z        ^'^^.^^  was 
Tlie  presence  of  the  zinc  had  prevented  the  oxidation  of  the j^ppu^^ 
necessary  to  resist  the  marine  deposit.    The  problem,  "  f  f  f ;^'j;i^i„„  , 
solved,  whether  any  metallic  composition  could  bo  found  f«r  tlio  shedtuin,       .  p 
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capaWo  of  preventing  the  l^ottom^rom  fouling  and  at  tbe^^^^^^^ 
process  of  oxidation.  To  the  solution  of  this  problem  •  f '  .^""f  .xperimonts, 
roller  at  Birminghara,  directed  his  attention,  and  commenced  ^.sei  es  o  expei u  , 
vhich  resulted  In  his  taking  out  a  patent  in  1832  This  ^i^v^^tion  ow  J  Ju' 
steadily,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  shipping  interest  of  the  ^^^f  5;,^^^^ '^^^^^ 
that  in  1834,  in  the  port  of  London,  t^v■enty  ships  .vere  ^l^^^f  ^'^'^.^^Vil  th^^^^^^^ 
by  Muntz's  patent  process.    The  number  gi'aduaUy  increased,  until  in  1843  thei^B  were 

in  the  same  port  257  vessels  sheathed  with  the  new  composition,        ^^.^V' hich 
generally  used.    The  improved  metal  sheathing  is  a  mixture  of  copper  and  '^27 
is  cheapi  than  copper,  more  easily  worked,  and  lasts  longer  tl^^J^^the  P  ^e 
the  specification  of  Mr.  Muntz's  patent,  the  nature  of  his 

'  I  take  that  quality  of  copper  known  to  the  trade  by  the  appellation  of  J^«st  ^.^^^ctea 
copper  and  that  quality  of  zinc  known  in  England  as  "  foreign  zinc  ami  melt  them 
o1eth;r  in  the  usll  manner,  in  any  proportions  between  ^^P^^^^.  JP^f  ^Ji^J 
percent,  of  zinc,  and  63  per  cent,  ot  copper  o  37  per  cent,  of  zinc  both  of  which 
extremes,  and  all  intermediate  proportions,  will  roll  a  a  red  heat  but  '-^^  too  large 
a  proportion  of  copper  increases  the  difiiculty  of  working  the  "l^^al  'and  too  large  a 
propoSion  of  zinc  i-enders  the  metal  too  hard  when  cold,  and  not  sufficiently  liable  to 
oxidation,  I  prefer  tlie  alloy  to  consist  of  about  60  per  cent,  of  copper  to  40  per  cent, 
of  zinc'    See  Mxjntz  Metal.  .       ■,      n  xt. 

Various  unctuous  preparations  and  paints  have  been  introduced  for  the  purpose  ot 
coating  the  sheathing  on  the  bottoms  of  ships.  The  secret  of  all  of  them  is  the  presence 
of  a  metallic  oxide  which  is  offensive  to  both  the  vegetable  and  animal  organisms. 

SK-&I.I.S.    Hollow  projectiles  filled  with  combustible  materials.    See  Aetuxbky. 

SHEI.I.S  OT  1V10I.I.USCA.    Many  of  these  are  used  for  ornamental  manu- 
facture.   They  will  be  found  described  under  Cameo. 

SHERRY  WIWE.    See  Wine.  ,  ,    ,t  •  i-f* 

SHIFT.  A  miner's  term.  As  used  in  Alston  Moor  and  the  Northern  mines,  a  shijt 
is  the  quantity  of  lead  ore  contained  in  six  or  eight  waggons,  and  amoiints  to  about 
240  kibbles  of  14  quarts  each;  each  waggon  in  a  six-waggon  'shift  contains  40 
such  kibbles ;  while  in  an  eight-waggon  '  shift'  each  waggon  contains  only  30  kibbles. 
In  collieries  a  shift  is  the  time  during  which  the  men  work  in  the  pit. 

SHIN'GIiXIO'G.    Condensing  the  iron  bloom  by  heavy  hammers.    See  Iron. 

SHOBDY,  properly  so-called,  is  the  refuse  of  the  willowing  and  scribbling  process 
in  the  preparation  of  muugo  and  wool,  and  is  sold  in  large  quantities  for  manure. 

SHOSEZNC.  Sliodes  (related  to  the  German  schuttcn,  '  to  pour  forth  )  are  loose 
stones  ;  applied  to  such  as  are  of  a  mineral  character.  Shodeing,  is  tracing  those  loose 
stones  from  the  valley  in  which  they  may  be  found  up  to  the  mineral  lode  from  which 
they  have  possibly  at  some  remote  time  been  removed.  In  this  manner  many  mineral 
lodes  are  discovered.  . 

SZEN N-A.  Clay  coloured  by  the  peroxide  of  iron  and  manganese.  It  is  known  as 
raw  and  burnt  Sienna,  accoixling  to  the  treatment  it  has  received.  It  is  a  good 
nrti.'its'  colour. 

SZIiBER  IiI&HT.  There  is  so  much  that  is  interesting  m  the  progress  ot  the 
inquiry,  which  resulted  eventually  in  the  production  of  the  Silber  light  lamps  that,  we 
are  pleased,  at  finding  ourselves  in  a  position  to  give  a  succinct  record  of  that  progress. 

The  first  invention  of  interest  dated  from  December  20,  1869,  and  is  a  method  of  in- 
dicating time  at  night.  The  figures  of  the  hours  are  marked  upon  a  glass  globe,  which 
revolves,  by  means  of  clockwork,  around  a  stationary  index.  At  night,  any  ordinary 
night-light  is  placed  in  a  little  glass  tumbler  which  fits  upon  a  platform,  and_  is 
enclosed  by  a  chimney,  around  wliich  the  globe  revolves,  the  figures  then  being 
illuminated  from  within. 

The  lamp  used  for  this  purpose  is  constructed  upon  the  moderator  principle,  but 
witii  a  burner  in  which  mineral  oil  may  be  used  with  safety.  The  moderator  lamp 
could  be  used,  but  the  disadvantages  arising  from  the  liability  of  its  pumps  and  springs 
to  get  out  of  repair,  and  from  the  inconvenience  of  having  to  wind  it  up  every  four  or 
five  hours,  led  to  a  search  for  the  means  of  maintaining  the  oil-supply  at  a  constant 
level,  not  only  in  one  burner,  but  in  any  number  that  might  be  required.  In  a  patent 
dated  May  20,  1870,  Mr.  Silber  devised  the  following  plan:— A  ba,ll-cock  similar  to 
those  used  in  all  water-cisterns,  but  with  a  china  float,  and  a  new  joint  which  connects 
it  with  the  elbow,  and  which,  when  properly  constructed  and  adjusted,_will  work  as 
correctly  as  a  clock  movement.  The  china  float  is  not  affected  by  either  mineral, 
vegetable,  or  animal  oil ;  and  it  overcomes  the  difficulty  of  producing  a  float  which 
•will  act  as  readily  on  petroleum  as  on  water,  notwithstanding  the  lightness  of  the 
former,  which  is  to  water  as  790  to  1,000.  The  china  float  is  a  circular  double  convex 
disc,  pierced  with  a  hole  in  the  centre.  Into  this  liole  is  fixed  a  piece  of  hard  wood  to 
which  the  arm  or  lover  is  attached  by  means  of  a  metal  pin. 
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_  By  the  means  ndoptcd,  it  is  proposed  to  use  any  combustible  oil,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  of  gas,  the  oil  llowing  from  a  reservoir  placed  at  some  elevated  point 
and  from  It  supplying  any  number  of  lamps.  In  the  case  of  using  petroleum  or  any 
easily  inflammable  oil,  certain  precautions  particularised  in  the  patent,  are  adopted 
Sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  say  that  from  the  reservoir  the  combustible  liquid 
is  conducted  {fig.  1761)  to  the  receiving  box  ii,  through  a  branch  pipe  k,  widened  out 
into  a  box  at  r,  and  terminating  in  a  tap  o,  that  is  to  say,  k,  is  a  Ijranch  pipe,  which 
loads  from  the  cistern  through  the  filtering  box  f  and  tap  a,  into  the  receiving  box  or 
chamber  II.  The  box  f  and  tap  g  form,  in  effect,  portions  of  the  service  or  supply- 
pipe  loading  from  the  main  service  ;  or,  in  otiier  words,  the  branch  e,  box  f,  and  Up 
G  form  a  service  or  supply  pipe.  Tho  filtering  box  f,  which  is  connected  with  the 
branch  e,  is  also  attaclied  to  the  back  of  the  chamber  ii,  and  it  contains  a  partition  or 
diaphragm  /,  made  of  wire-gauze  or  perforated  metal ;  g  is  an  opening  at  tho  Iwttom 
of  the  box  f  (closed  by  a  joint,  nut,  or  screw  cap  g^){ov  removal  of  subsidence  or 
deposit  from  time  to  time,  g  is  a  tap  connected  with  and  leading  from  the  box  f,  and 
forming  the  termination  of  the  service  or  supply  pipe.  This  tap  g  leads  from  the  box 
f  into  the  chamber  h.  The  pipe  e  opens  into  the  box  f  below  the  partition/,  and  tho 
tap  G  opens  out  of  that  box  at  a  point  above  the  partition/,  so  that  tho  oil  or  liquid  in 
passing  from  e  to  g  is  filtered  by  its  passage  through  /.  h  is  a  vessel  or  chamber 
■which  contains  a  float-valve  for  opening  and  closing  the  pipe  g.  i  is  or  are  (one,  two, 
or  more)  pipes,  -which  lead  from  the  vessel  h,  and  communicate  with  burners  t.  j  is 
an  overflow  pipe  loading  from  the  interior  of  the  chamber  h  into  the  waste  pipe.  The 
oil  or  liquid  in  the  tank  will,  by  tho  law  of  equilibrium  of  fluids,  flow  through  the 
branch  pipe  e  into  the  filtering  box  f,  and  passing  through  tho  diaphragm/ therein,  it 
will  rise  into  and  flow  through  the  tap  g  into  the  chamber  h,  tho  tap  of  pipe  g  being 
open,  because  the  float  hereinafter  described  will  be  depressed  while  the  chamber  h  is 
emptj',  and  it  will  rise  when  the  chamber  h  is  filled  with  oil  or  liquid  to  a  certain 
level  or  height.  From  this  chamber  h  the  oil  or  liquid  will  flow  through  the  pipes  i 
and  through  the  conduits  communicating  therewith  (arms,  brackets,  pendants,  as  the 
case  may  be),  to  the  burners  where  such  oil  or  liquid  is  to  be  burnt  and  used  for 
illuminating  purposes. 

1761  1762 
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In  a  communication  made  to  tho  Society  of  Arts 
on  December  21,  1870,  Mr.  Silber  proposed  by 
arrangements  of  this  kind  to  light  private  houses, 
towns,  or  factories. 

In  the  course  of  experiments  upon  combustion 
of  petroleum,  it  was  found  that,  by  permitting  the 
oil  to  remain  below  a  certain  level  in  the  burner, 
a  greatly-increased  illumination  was  obtained  with 
a  diminished  consumption  of  the  oil,  which  is 
then  vapourised  in  the  upper  part  of  the  burner, 
before  it  reaches  the  flame,  and  is  consumed  at 
the  top  of  the  wick.    By  this  method  no  residue 

is  ever  left  in  the  burner  itself.  .  i    i  * 

The  arrangement  of  this  burner  will  be  seen  in  fig.  1762.  A  is  tho  case  or  body  of 
the  lamp.  The  lamp  contains  a  number  of  concentric  chambers.  The  outermost 
chamoer  b  contains  the  oil  or  combustible  liquid  to  be  supplied  to  t.he  burner  c  is  a 
tubular  or  annular  space  into  which  air  is  fed  and  through  whicli  it  circulates  ;  it 
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forms  an  air-jacket,  d  is  tlio  v'ick-case,  that  is  to  say  an  inner  concentric,  annuUr, 
or  tubular  chamber,  wliich  holds  the  mck  and  which  receives  oil  or  combustiblo 
material  from  the  chamber  n,  through  the  pipe  v.,  which  traverses  the  air-jaclcet  c,  ana 
forms  the  communication  between  the  chamber  b  and  the  wick-caso  d.  J.  ue  lower 
portion  of  the  wick  dips  into  the  oil-supply  through  the  pipe  e  from  the  cnamucr  u. 
a  are  air-tubes  inserted  concentrically  within  the  chambers  n,  c,  D.  Ihey  consist 
of  tubes  held  by  struts  t.    These  tubes  are  preferably  bell-mouthed  at  top. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  air-jacket  c  is  interposed  between  the  oil-chamber  B  and 
the  wick-case  d,  so  as  to  keep  the  oU  and  wick  sufficiently  cool  and  prevent  the  undue 
or  immature  evaporation  of  the  oil. 

Air  is  supplied  to  the  air-jacket  c  and  to  the  internal  air-tubes  a  from  a  chamber  H, 
which  is  in  a  space  within  the  case  a,  at  the  foot  of  the  lamp,  which  is  supplied  with 
air  throuo-h  orifices  of  plain  or  ornamental  shape  h,  h,  h,  i  is  the  feed-hole  for  supply- 
ing the  chamber  b  with  oil  or  combustible  liquid  ;  j  is  a  screw-cap  which  closes  the 
feed  hole ;  is  an  air-hole  through  the  plug  of  the  screw-cap  j,  forming  a  vent  to  the 
chamber  b  ;  7tf  is  a  perforated  conical  cap  surrounding  the  wick ;  Z  is  a  conical  annular 
cap  perforated  only  near  the  lower  part,  also  surrounding  the  wick.  There  are  in- 
tervals for  the  passage  of  currents  of  air  between  the  wick-case  D,  the  cones  k,  I,  and 
the  outer  shell  or  case  of  the  biu-ner.  M,  M^,  are  the  ordinary  key  and  rack  for 
raising  and  lowering  the  wick.  _  ... 

The  next  difficulty  to  be  overcome  was  to  produce  a  steady  light,  of  a  colour  pleasing 
to  the  eye,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  secure  the  complete  combustion  of  the  oil  em- 
ployed. In  the  ordinary  circular  or  Argand  burner,  the  current  of  air  produced  by 
the  flame  passes  so  rapidly  over  the  exposed  part  and  surface  of  the  wick,  that  it 
carries  off  with  it  much  partially -consumed  oil ;  and  such  a  burner,  if  lighted  for  any 
length  of  time  in  a  close  room,  very  perceptibly  contaminates  the  atmosphere.  In  the 
burners  described,  it  will  be  observed  that  a  tube  or  tubes  are  placed  within  the  wick- 
case  ;  and  these  tubes  divide  the  current  of  air  in  the  interior  of  the  flame,  and  permit 
the  atmospheric  oxygen  to  mix  freely  with  the  carbon,  not  only  at  the  top  of  the  wick, 
but  also  higher  up,  about  and  above  the  centre  of  the  flame.  By  this  means  a  light 
of  uniform  white  colour  is  obtained,  and 
3  inches  high.  ^  Moreover,  the  insertion 
of  tubes  admits  of  an  increase  of  the 
diameter  of  the  burner.  In  this  inven- 
tion, the  patentee  claims  two  things: 
first,  the  conversion  of  the  oil  into  vapour 
before  it  reaches  the  top  of  the  wick; 
secondly,  the  admission  of  air  by  the 
inner  tube,  specially  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  flame,  where  it  gives  a  fresh  impulse 
to,  and  completes  the  combustion  of  vola- 
tilised matter  that  might  otherwise  be 
carried  off  nnconsumed.  The  conversion 
into  vapour  is  effected  by  separating  the 
bulk  of  the  oil  from  the  wick-case,  and 
by  admitting  to  the  latter  only  a  few 
drops  at  a  time.  The  heat  generated  by 
the  flame  is  imparted  to  the  metal  at  the 
top  of  the  burner,  and  is  thus  commu- 
nicated to  the  wick-case,  where  it  at  least 
partially  volatilises  the  small  quantity 
of  oil  contained  therein. 

Another  patent,  dated  December  19, 
1870,  refers  to  a  roof-lamp  for  railway 
carriages,  in  which  the  bulk  of  the  oil 
is  kept  not  only  outside  the  lamp,  but 
also  outside  the  carriage,  and  thus  nearly 
at  the  temperature  of  the  air.  In  all 
previous  roof-lamps  the  oil  is  contained 
■within  the  lamp,  and  soon  becomes  greatly  heated,  a'^,  a*,  is  the  body  of  the  lamp, 
which  consists  of  two  main  portions,  one  fitting  on  the  other.  The  lower  portion  a^ 
is  the  glass,  or  as  it  is  teclinically  called  'globe,'  though  it  is  not  precisely  of  a 
globular  form  as  ordinarily  used.  It  is  made  of  glass  held  in  a  metal  frame  a^. 
The  upper  portion  a^  is  of  metal.  Brackets  are  fixed  to  the  body  of  the  lamp, 
and  project  outward  from  the  same.  On  these  brackets  rests  an  annular  receiver  or 
receptacle  or  oil-holder  c,  intended  to  receive  the  oil  for  supplying  the  burner  of 
the  lamp.   This  receiver  c  is  therefore  on  the  outside  of  the  lamp,  and  its  outer  surface 
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is  thus  bathed  -with  the  circumambient  air,  bo  that  the  oil  in  tho  receiver  is  kept 
at  tho  temperature  of  such  circumamliient  air,  and  is  thus  prevented  from  being 
unduly  heated,  whereby  the  danger  hitherto  apprehended  from  burning  mineral 
oils  in  such  lamps  is  prevented,  c  is  a  screw-cap,  which  closes  tho  feed  hole  by  which 
oil  is  admitted  into  tho  receiver  c  ;  d  is  a  pipe  by  winch  tho  oil  flows  from  Ihe  receiver 
c  to  a  chamber  or  socket  k,  which  holds  the  burner  f.  Tho  pipe  d  passes  from  the 
outside  receiver  c  into  the  body  of  the  lamp,  o  is  an  arm  connected  at  one  end  with 
the  socket  e,  and  at  tho  other  with  the  body  of  tho  lamp.  It  (as  well  as  the  pipe  n,) 
supports  tho  socket  e.  Tho  burner  y  holds  a  wick,  which  at  its  lower  end  dips  into  the 
oil  in  tho  socket  e,  and  thus  receives  its  supply.  Tho  apparatus  e,  f,  is  shown  as 
constructed  in  jig.  1763.  ii  is  a  glass  chimney  held  in  a  gallery  or  groove;  i  is  a 
metal  chimney  which  surrounds  tho  chimney  h  to  a  certain  height,  and  at  a  little 
distance  from  it.  Tho  chimney  i  protects  the  chimney  h,  and  the  flame,  from  sudden 
draught  or  currents  of  air.  j  is  a  reflector  of  silvered-copper,  which  throws  the  rays 
downward  ;  it  is  connected  with  tho  pipe  d  by  a  bracket,  and  it  carries  little  uprights 
yx,  through  which  pass  rods  j'^  for  holding  the  chimney  i  in  place;  h,  h,  are  springs 
which  hold  the  chimney  h  firmly,  and  prevent  it  from  oscillating  or  being  shifted  out 
of  place  ;  z,  tap  for  regulating  the  flow  of  oil  towards  the  burner  ;  I,  I,  are  air-holes 
in  the  part  h.'^  of  the  body  of  the  lamp  ;  they  receive  air  through  a  channel  formed  by 
flanges  l,  which  aro  in  a  piece  with  tho  body  of  the  lump  ;  is  a  dome  or  cap, 
which  surmounts  the  lamp,  and  has  over  it  a  cap  q,  fixed  on  a  perforated  cylinder  o.^, 
formed  of  perforated  metal  or  wire-cloth,  and  having  an  interior  space  as  shown;  q, 
short  air-pipe  or  chimney  fixed  in  the  cap  a^  ;  iri^,  m',  m*,  concentric  wind-guards  or 
cowls  for  protecting  the  light  from  gusts  of  air,  and  for  allowing  the  aeriform  or 
fuliginous  products  of  combustion  to  escape  into  the  external  atmosphere ;  w°  is 
a  diaphragm  attached  to  the  cap  m*,  and  acting  as  a  deflector  to  guide  the  said 
products  into  the  open  air ;  iiv'  is  a  cap  attached  to  the  cowl  in\  for  guiding  tho 
smoke  outwards ;  p,  p,  are  lugs,  through  which  pass  tho  ends  of  a  handle  p,  which 
are  hooked.  On  the  lugs  are  tails,  which  pass  through  the  cap  q,  and  support  the 
parts  Q,  m"^,  m',  q. 

Another  arrangement,  patented  July  31,  1871,  relates  to  street,  signal,  and  carriage 
lamps,  and  affords  a  means  of  keeping  the  oil-supply  contained  in  them  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere,  by  surrounding  the  receptacle  with  an  air-jacket.  By  this 
means  the  flame  is  prevented  from  rising,  and  the  lamps  may  be  left  burning,  -vvithout 
any  attention  for  24  hours  or  more.  The  reason  for  not  separating  the  bulk  of  the  oil, 
as  in  railway  roof-lamps,  and  inserting  a  small  cup  for  present  supply  in  the  centre, 
is  that  the  available  space,  in  those  now  \mder  consideration,  is  too  limited  for  this 
purpose  ;  and  also  that,  in  street  lamps,  the  oil  receptacle  would  cast  an  objectionable 
shadow.    In  all  other  closed  lamps,  in  which  mineral  oils  are  used,  the  oil  becomes 

heated,  and  upon  this  the  flame  rises  and  becomes 
smoky,  diminishing  the  light,  fouling  the  chimney,  and 
increasing  the  consumption  of  oil  very  considerably. 

Another  important  point  in  all  lamps  intended  for 
use  in  the  open  air,  is  to  establish  such  an  equilibrium 
within  the  lantern  that  no  more  air  will  find  admittance 
than  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  flame,  and  that 
there  shall  be  no  disturbing  down-draught  from  tiio 
top  or  sides.  This  is  effected  by  the  use  of  a  top  or 
cowl,  which  entirely  excludes  down-draught.  Lamps 
fitted  with  these  cowls,  and  -with  no  other  protection, 
have  been  in  use  in  the  carriages  of  the  Metropolitan 
Kailway,  and  on  lines  on  which  a  very  high  speed  has 
been  maintained,  and  they  have  burnt  quite  steadily, 
the  flame  being  absolutely  unaffected  by  the  motion. 

Fig.  1764  is  an  elevation,  partly  in  section,  of  a 
street  lamp  constructed  according  to  Silber's  invention. 
A  is  the  case  of  the  lamp,  consisting,  as  is  usual,  of  a 
glazed  frame,  one  side  of  which  forms  a  door,  but  the 
case  is  formed  opou  at  bottom  instead  of  being  closed  as 
usual,  the  bottom  of  the  oil-holder  closing  tlie  case 
when  the  lamp  is  in  its  place  witliin  it.  The  lamp, 
which  is  detachal)le  from  tho  case,  so  as  to  be  readily 
placed  in  it  and  taken  out  of  it,  consists  of  an  oil- 
holder  B  and  a  burner  or  wick-holder  c,  which  is  inserted  in,  and  communicates 
wi  ll  the  interior  of  the  oil-holder  d  is  a  jacket  or  casing,  which  ,s  connected  with 
S  d\-SXTby  ties  or  struts  at  intervals,  and  which  surrounds  the  od.iolder  on 
all  sides  except  at  the  bottom,  and  also  except  at  a  small  portion  of  tho  top.  iUa 
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contour  of  the  jaclcot  or  casing  d  follows  or  corresponds  with  that  of  the  .oij-holdep 
which  it  surrounds,  v  is  the  space  between  the  jacket  and  t^^^  oil-holder  it  torms 
a  space  or  passage  for  the  circulation  of  air,  which  enters  at  the  bottom  tbis  space 
or  passage,  and  also  through  air-holes  e,  e,  formed  in  the  lower  part  of  the  C'^«i"g  D. 
H  is  a  short  tube,  socket,  or  ferrule,  fitted  in  the  space  v,  and  attached  to  the  oU-noiaer 
B  and  casing  u  to  receive  the  burner  or  wick-holder  c,  the  wick  passing  at  bottom 
into  the  oil-holder  b.  The  burner  or  wick-holder  c,  with  its  key  k  and  chimney,  are 
of  ordinary  construction ;  g,  g,  are  ordinary  air-holes  at  the  lower  part  ot  the  shell 
of  the  burner.  The  lamp  rests  by  the  bottom  edge  of  the  jacket  or  casing  d,  on  a 
ledge  V,  fixed  on  the  inside  of  the  frame  of  the  case  a  ;  this  ledge  thus  supports  the 
whole  lamp  in  the  case,  and  the  case  is  closed  at  bottom  by  the  bottom  of  the 
oil-holder  n,  except  at  the  space  v  left  open  between  the  casing  d  and  the  sides 
of  the  oil-holder  b,  for  the  circulation  of  air,  which  bathes  the  oil-holder  as  described, 
keeps  it  cool,  and  allows  of  the  light  being  maintained  equal  and  steady  for  a 
number  of  hours  in  the  case  or  frame.  Air-holes  e  may  be  sometimes  formed  in 
the  sides,  and  sometimes  in  the  top  of  the  casing  or  jacket  d,  as  well  as  in  the  lower 

edge  thereof.  ,     .        i     t  i 

Improvements  in  gas-burners  have  been  founded  upon  combinations  already  de- 
scribed for  supplying  the  flame  in  the  proper  place  with  the  precise  quantity  of  atmo- 
spheric air  required  for  complete  combustion.  The  inventor  of  this  light  directs 
attention  to  the  curious  influence  exerted  by  the  height  of  the  chimney  upon  the 
illumination  afforded  by  a  given  quantity  of  gas.  If  the  height  of  the  chimney  be 
increased  from  5  to  10  inches,  the  light  produced  appears  to  the  unassisted  eye  to  be 
whiter  and  better  for  the  change.  But  when  accurately  measured  by  the  photometer, 
we  find  that  the  light  is  actually  diminished  by  one  half,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
consumption  of  gas  is  considerably  increased.  A  similar  influence  is  exerted  by  the 
shape  of  the  chimney  ;  for  if  we  place  the  chimney  of  a  common  moderator  lamp  over 
a  gas-burner  the  same  result  is  obtained. 

Experiment  has  also  shown  that  there  is  no  gain,  as  compared  with  an  Argand 
in  the  employment  of  a  double  flat-wicked  or  '  duplex '  burner.  If  we  take  a  duplex- 
burner,  each  wick  of  a  given  width,  and  a  circular  burner  of  such  dimensions  that  its 
wick,  if  cut  in  two,  would  be  precisely  equal  to  the  two  wicks  of  the  duplex,  and  if  we 
test  both  burners  under  the  same  conditions,  their  illuminating  power  and  consumption 
will  be  found  to  be  precisely  equal.  This  simple  experiment  could  not  have  been  tried 
before  the  modern  duplex-burner  was  perfected ;  for  two  separate  flat  burners,  each 
with  a  single  wick,  show  a  totally  diflferent  result.  The  bodies  of  the  burners  prevent 
the  flames  from  being  brought  into  sufficiently  close  approximation. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made,  all  more  or  less  unsuccessful,  to  burn  oils  or  gas 
without  a  chimney,  and  to  convey  air  to  the  burner  through  apertures  somewhere  in 
the  lantern,  and  from  thence  through  tubes  or  chambers  to  the  flames.  These  attempts 
are  thought  by  Mr.  Silber  to  have  been  wrong  in  principle,  because  the  air-tracks  in 
all  of  them,  however  circuitous,  have  been  continuous  and  unbroken.  If  we  take  a 
rigid  tube  of  whatever  form,  and  twist  it  into  any  number  of  turns  or  coils,  and  then 
blow  into  it,  we  shall  find  that  the  forcible  exit  of  air  at  one  end  will  he  simultaneous 
with  its  forcible  entrance  at  the  other.  In  the  same  way,  a  lamp  with  a  continuous 
air-track,  if  moving  Avith  a  train  or  vessel,  is  exposed  to  sudden  rushes  of  air  upon  the 
flame ;  and,  even  if  standing  still,  similar  rushes  will  be  produced  by  alterations  in  the 
force  or  direction  of  the  wind,  or  by  any  other  atmospheric  disturbance.  The  Silbei 
lamp,  in  the  first  place,  receives  its  air  supply  from  above,  and  neither  movement  nor 
atmosplieric  disturbance  exerts  much  influence  on  the  rate  at  which  air  descends 
through  an  aperture.  This  rate  is  mainly  governed  by  that  of  the  escape  of  the  hot 
air,  which  has  its  outlet  within  the  circle  of  ingress  of  the  fresh  supply.  The  entering 
cold  air  is  met,  a  few  inches  below  the  apertiu'e  which  gives  it  admission,  hy  a  solid 
metal  top  or  inner  roof,  which  becomes  heated  when  the  lamp  has  been  burning  for  a 
few  minutes.  A  slit  at  one  end  of  this  inner  roof  allows  the  slightly-warmed  and 
rarefied  air  to  proceed  onwards  whenever  it  can  find  opportunity ;  that  is  to  say,  just 
as  rapidly  as  the  exit  of  the  exhausted  or  consumed  air  makes  room  for  it.  On  its 
course  it  passes  over  the  receptacle  in  which  the  supply  of  oil  is  stored,  and  keeps  this 
at  a  moderate  and  regulated  temperature ;  then  between  this  receptacle  and  the  inner 
side  of  the  outer  part  of  the  lamp ;  and,  lastly,  beneath  the  chamber  to  which  the 
burner  is  fixed,  from  whence  it  finds  admission  to  the  flame.  The  height  of  the  wick 
is  regulated  without  opening  the  lantern ;  and  these  lanterns  having  no  opening  at 
their  lower  part,  are  especially  valuable  for  use  on  board  ship.  You  will  observe  that 
t'here  is  no  possibility  under  this  arrangement  of  a  continuous  current  of  air  driven  in 
any  one  direction,  but  that  the  air  can  only  diffiise  itself  gradually,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  room  made  for  it,  through  a  succession  of  chambers  which  effectually  break  up 
its  continuity.   Moreover,  the  capacity  of  the  chamber  is  so  calculated  that  no  more 
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air  can  outer  tho  lantern  than  is  rocjuirod  for  tlia  maintenance  of  proper  com- 
buBtion, 

With  roforonco  to  tlio  cost  of  artificial  light  from  oil,  obtained  by  the  Silbor  Kvntem, 
and  compared  with  tlie  cost  of  gas,  we  have  tlio  evidence  of  Mr.  William  Valentino,' 
vrho  says : — 

'Tho  principle  involved  in  the  construction  allows  of  tho  burning  either  of  mineral, 
vegetable,  or  animal  oils,  and  of  oils  wliich  hitherto  have  never  been  burnt  to  advanUige, 
euch  as  the  so-called  heavy  mineral  oils. 

'  The  same  principle  is  equally  applicable  to  ordinary  moderator  lamps,  with  tho 
additional  advantage  that  largely-increased  lights  can  now  bo  constructed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  tho  moderator  lamp  burning  colza  or  mineral  oils. 

'  The  liglit  produced  by  the  burners  constructed  on  those  new  principles  is  whiter 
and  steadier  than  any  light  I  am  acquainted  with;  and  tho  increase  in  the  illuminating 
power,  as  compared  with  that  from  ordinary  burners  hitherto  in  use,  is  fully  equal  to 
from  40  to  50  per  cent,  without  any  increased  consumption  of  oil. 

'  My  experiments  show  tliat  a  light  can  be  produced  from  mineral  oils  40  to  .OO  per 
cent,  cheaper  than  tho  same  light  from  coal-gas,  costing  3s.  Qd.  per  1,000  cubic  feet. 

'  Experience  has  shown  that  the  burning  of  properly-purified  mineral  oil  has  no 
detrimental  effect  upon  animal  and  vegetable  life.' 

It  is  known  that  the  volatilisation  of  colza  or  other  vegetable  oil  cannot  be  properly 
effected  if  tho  oil  is  allowed  to  ascend  in  excessive  quantity  to  the  top  of  the  wick. 
On  this  account,  instead  of  allowing  tho  oil  to  overflow  the  top  of  the  wick-case,  as  it 
does  in  ordinary  moderators,  Mr.  Silber  drills  holes  through  the  case  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  below  the  top.  The  overflow  in  the  Silber  lamps  takes  place  by  means  of 
these  holes,  and  combustion  is  carried  on  with  only  a  small  portion  of  the  wick  raised 
above  tho  case.  By  this  arrangement  also,  the  wick  is  preserved  for  a  mucli  longer 
time  than  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  as  in  ordinary  moderators. 

Signal-lamps  for  railway  and  other  purposes  are  constructed  of  two  parts  :  the  outer 
casing,  or  lantern  ;  and  tho  inner  part,  or  lamp  proper.  Generally  speaking,  the  lantern 
is  a  fixture,  from  which  the  lamp  is  withdrawn  to  be  trimmed  and  lighted.  In  tlie  Silber 
signal-lamp,  the  lamp  proper  is  so  portable  that  a  man  can  carry  three  or  four  in  his 
hands  at  once,  either  lighted  or  unlighted,  in  any  weather.  Whilst  thus  carried  the 
lamp  remains  effectually  closed ;  but  as  soon  as  it  is  in  its  place  -wdthin  the  lantern,  it 
is  opened  at  the  top  by  the  falling  of  a  self-acting  handle,  so  as  to  allow  the  escape  of 
the  products  of  combustion.  This  self-acting  handle  is  a  very  important  matter, 
because  it  prevents  mistakes,  which  frequently  happen  with  other  lamps,  from  tho 
man  forgetting  to  open  the  top.  Such  negligence  causes  the  lamp  to  go  out  as  soon 
as  it  has  consumed  tho  limited  supply  of  air  enclosed  in  it,  and  then  of  course,  although 
tho  lamp  is  supposed  to  be  in  action,  no  signal  is  displayed,  and  serious  mischief  may 

Another  advantage  is,  that  the  oil-reservoir  of  these  lamps  drops  through  the  inner 
shell  of  the  lamp,  and  is  kept  cool  by  being  exposed  to  wind  and  weather,  while  tho 
flame  is  perfectly  protected. 

SIIiESXAlO'  3bI17Eirs.   See  Flax  and  Linen. 

SXIiZIX.    Quartz,  or  pure  flint.    See  Silica. 

SXXiICA  or  SIIiICIC  ACID.  SiO^  This  substance  exists  nearly  pure  in  rock- 
crystal,  chalcedony,  opal,  agate,  and  many  other  minerals ;  and  it  is  an  important 
constituent  of  a  very  large  class  of  minerals.    See  Agate  ;  Opal  ;  Quaetz. 

It  may  be  obtained  perfectly  pure  by  precipitation  from  any  of  its  combinations. 
Silicic  acid  forms  a  class  of  salts  termed  silicates,  which  are  generally  formed  by 
fusing  silicic  acid  with  tho  bases.  Those  silicates  in  which  the  acid  predominates  are 
insoluble  in  water,  and  constitute  the  different  varieties  of  glass.    See  Glass. 

Eocent  researches  have  shown  that  crystallised  silica  exists  in  nature  under  three 
distinct  forms :  (1)  Quartz,  crystallising  in  the  hexagonal  system,  with  sp.  gr.  2;6 ; 
(2)  Tridymite,  crystallising  in  the  sarao  system,  but  with  different  parameters,  and  with 
sp  gr  2-3  •  (3)  Asmanite,  belonging  to  tho  rhombic  system,  and  having  a  sp.  gr.  of  2-24. 

Some  curious  natural  deposits  of  silica  are  found  iu  nature.  Way  discovered  at 
Farnham  largo  deposits  of  silica,  in  the  condition  in  which  it  is  readily  solub  o  m  hot 
solutions  of  caustic  potash,  or  soda.  These  beds  are  situated  at  the  base  of  the  chalk 
formations,  between  tho  Upper  Greensand  and  the  Gault  Clay  Mr.  Way  proposed 
to  employ  those  beds  as  a  convenient  source  of  silicate  of  lime  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses He  found  that  a  mixture  of  slaked  lime  with  the  powdered  rock,  when  made 
into  a  thin  paste  and  left  for  some  weeks,  is  entirely  converted  into  J  'T; 

The  action  is  promoted  by  tho  presence  of  2  or  3  per  cent  of  f  ^^^^'^^^  ' 
latter  appearing  to  act  as  the  carrier  between  tiio  silica  and  the  lime.    Similar  deposits 
had  been  previously  found  by  Sauvago  in  tho  Department  dos  Ardennea 

Siliceoxfs  deposits  are  often  formed  from  warm  springs.    In  the  islaua  ot  ieiceira 
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a  deposit  of  this  kind  contivins  77-05  of  silicic  acid.  Tlae  hot  springs  of  New  Zealand 
deposit  a  crust  containing  75  of  silica  ;  and  some  springs  in  the  Azores  leave  precipi- 
tated a  stratum  containing  67-6  of  silica.  In  the  Steamboat  Springs  m  Oalitornia 
remarkable  deposits  of  silica,  associated  with  metallic  sulphides,  are  m  course  ot 
formation. 

The  Dinas  Siind,  Glamorganshire,  is  remarkable.  Some  samples  are  actually  pure 
silica,  and  most  of  it  gives  91 '95  of  silicic  acid :  the  sand  of  Penderyn,  in  the  same 
county,  giving  94-05  silica.  A  similar  deposit  is  found  near  Llandudno,  in  North 
Wales.    See  Stone,  Artificial. 

SIIiXCATE  PAIWTS.  Curious  local  deposits  of  almost  pure  silica  have  been 
discovered  near  Llandudno,  in  North  Wales.  The  deposit  lies  in  a  basin,  at  a  con- 
siderable level  above  the  sea,  and  appears  to  form  the  bod  of  a  small  lake.  The 
silica  bed  has  a  thickness  of  several  feet,  and  overlies  a  deposit  of  greater  thickness, 
but  less  purity.  The  following  analysis  has  been  made  thereof : — Silica,  79  parts  ; 
water,  13  ;  oxide  of  iron,  3  ;  ahimina,  4;  magnesia,  1. 

This  material  is  unique,  and  possesses  a  wide  range  of  usefulness  in  the  arts  and 
manufactures.  It  would  be  especially  suited  for  producing  crystal  glass,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain,  if  the  small  percentage  of  oxide  of  iron  were  removed  from 
it.  Again,  chemists  report  that  this  earth  is  a  peculiar  and  interesting  material,  and 
is  almost  pure  silica  thoroughly  calcined,  reduced  to  such  an  impalpable  powder  as  to 
be,  without  further  treatment,  fit  to  be  employed  in  various  ways. 

The  material,  when  excavated,  is  freely  washed  in  water,  which  holds  it  in  partial 
suspension,  and  is  then  allowed  to  dry,  when  it  becomes  brilliantly  white,  and  is  more 
finely  divided  than  could  be  done  by  mechanical  means.  At  present  the  use  made 
thereof  is  in  the  production  of  paint.  Before  being  so  used  the  water  is  dried  out,  so 
that  the  base  of  the  paint  contains  92  per  cent,  of  pure  silica.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
especially  suitable,  as  it  mixes  freely  with  the  pigments  and  oils,  and  is  worked  with 
the  greatest  ease.  Moreover,  it  entirely  resists  the  action  of  acid,  and  the  effect 
of  heat,  and,  when  laid  on,  becomes  extremely  hard  and  polished  on  the  surface ;  no 
small  advantages. 

The  Silicate  Paint  Company  (Fenwick  Street,  Liverpool),  supply  this  useful  paint. 
Its  preservative  influence,  in  shielding  sensitive  materials  from  the  destructive  action 
of  heat  and  flame  in  conflagrations  is  insisted  on,  but  surely  a  mere  coating  of  silica 
cannot  possess  any  extraordinary  power  in  this  respect. 

The  Silicate  Paint  Company  also  manufacture  a  water-proofing  solution  from  this 
peculiar  silica,  which,  when  applied  to  the  interior  or  exterior  of  houses,  entirely  ex- 
cludes damp.  The  silica  is  conveyed  into  the  pores  of  the  brick,  plaster,  stone,  or 
other  material,  and  the  action  of  the  air  causes  it  to  petrify  and  return  to  its  original 
condition.    See  Stone,  Aetificiai. 

SZXiZCATISATXOnr.    The  process  of  impregnating  bodies  with  silica. 

SXIilCATES.  Compounds  of  silicic  acid  {silica,  oxide  of  silicon  or  silicium),  with 
earthy,  alkaline,  or  metallic  bases.  In  mineralogical  arrangements  these  have  been 
divided  into  anhydrous  silicates,  which  include,  as  Dana  classifies  them,  the  augite 
section,  the  garnet  section,  the  mica  section,  the  felspar  section,  and  some  others  ;  and 
the  hydrous  silicates,  which  include  the  talc  section,  the  serpentine  section,  the  chlorite 
section,  the  calamine  section,  the  datholite,  and  others. 

SIXiICEOVS  CEnXEZiTTS.  An  interesting  paper  on  hydraulic  cements  was 
submitted  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  by  M.  F.  Kuhlmann,  showing  the  advantage 
that  may  be  derived  from  the  combination  of  silic^ates  with  mortars  and  cements  in 
general,  and  especially  with  those  that  are. intended  to  resist  the  action  of  sea-water. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  first  effect  of  water  on  cements  is  that  of  forming  hydrates ; 
after  which  a  gradual  contraction  takes  place,  producing  a  degree  of  hardness,  which 
increases  in  proportion  as  the  contraction  is  slower,  and  there  is  more  silex  or  alumina 
in  the  cement.  Now,  M.  Kuhlmann  has  observed  that  if  alumina  or  its  silicate,  or  else 
magnesia,  whether  caustic  or  carbonated,  be  kneaded  into  a  paste  with  a  solution  of 
silicate  of  potash  or  soda,  the  compounds  resulting  therefrom  will  bear  a  perfect  resem- 
blance to  the  natural  silicates,  such  as  felspar,  talcoso  slate,  magnesite,  &c.,  and  will, 
by  repose  and  slow  contraction,  become  hard  and  semi-transparent,  resisting  in  a  high 
degree  the  erosive  effects  of  water.  If  slaked  lime  be  added  to  the  said  compounds 
they  acquire  the  properties  of  hydraulic  cements.  M.  Vicat,  junr.,  having  shown  that 
calcined  magnesia  added  to  a  cement  would  resist  the  action  of  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
M.  Kuhlmann  endeavoured  to  turn  this  observation  to  account,  by  mixing  cal- 
cined dolomites  (which  contain  magnesia)  with  mortar,  containing  the  allcaline 
silicates.  This  composition  he  found  very  advantageous,  since  most  of  the  salts  con- 
tained in  sea-water  must  contribute  towards  the  preservation  of  such  cements.  In 
fact,  the  chloride  of  magnesium,  as  well  as  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  will  bo  decom- 
posed and  form  a  layer  of  silicate  of  magnesia  on  the  surface  of  the  cement ;  in  the 
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same  manner,  the  sulphate  of  lime  must,  being  in  contact  with  the  silicate  of  potash 
or  soda,  form  u  silicate  of  lime ;  and  all  tiione  silicates  strongly  resist  the  action  of 
sea-wator.  As  for  soa-salt,  which  is  a  clilorido  of  sodium,  M.  Kulilmann  proved  tliat, 
in  tlio  proportion  in  which  it  exists  in  sea- water,  it  will  slowly  decompose  the  silicate 
of  potash  contained  in  tlio  cement,  and  leave  the  silex  free.  The  compositions  pro- 
posed have  therefore  the  sintrular  property,  not  only  of  resisting  the  action  of 
sea-water,  but  of  actually  becoming  more  insoluble  the  longer  they  are  in  contact 
with  it.  A  cement  composed  of  80  parts  of  rich  lime,  60  of  sand,  15  of  un- 
calcined  clay,  and  6  of  powdered  silicate  of  potash,  is  recommended  by  M.  Kuhlmann 
as  having  all  the  requisite  hydraulic  properties,  especially  for  cisterns  intended  for 
spring-water.  In  marine  constructions  care  should  be  taken  to  add  an  excess  of 
silicate-  to  those  portions  of  cement  which  are  exposed  to  the  immediate  conUict  of 
tlie  sea.    See  Hydraulic  Cements. 

Eansome's  artificial  stone  is  prepared  by  cementing  sand  with  soluble  silica, 
or  silicate  of  potash,  and  decomposing  this  salt  with  muriate  of  lime.  See  Stoxe, 
Artificial. 

SIIiICOMT,  or  SXXiXCIVIMC.  The  base  of  silica  or  flint.  It  was  first  obtained  by 
Berzelius  in  1823.  Silicon  is  obtained  by  heating  the  double  fluoride  of  potassium 
and  silicon  with  suflRcient  potassium  to  combine  with  the  whole  of  the  fluorine,  and 
afterwards  washing  the  mass  with  cold  water,  until  no  alkaline  reaction  is  observable, 
then  boiling  with  water  to  decompose  any  of  the  double  fluoride  which  may  not  have 
been  acted  upon,  and  finally  washing  the  silicon  perfectly  with  hot  water. 

Silicon  is  a  dark-brown  powder,  heavier  than  water,  infusible  before  the  blowpipe, 
non-volatile,  increasing  in  density  when  considerably  heated.  Silicon  exists  in  three 
distinct  forms :  amorphous,  graphitoi'dal,  and  diamond-like.  Silicon,  boron,  and 
carbon,  indeed,  exhibit  great  similarity. 

SXIiK  I«AI«rtrra.CTtmE.  {FabHquede  soie,  Fr. ;  SeidcnfahriJc,  Gcr.)  This 
may  be  divided  into  two  branches :  1.  the  production  of  raw  silk ;  2.  its  filature  and 
preparation  in  the  mill,  for  the  purposes  of  the  weaver.  The  threads,  as  spun  by  the 
silkworm,  and  wound  up  in  its  cocoon,  are  all  twins,  in  consequence  of  the  twin 
orifice  in  the  lip  of  the  insect  through  which  they  are  projected.  These  two 
threads  are  laid  parallel  to  each  other,  and  are  glued  more  or  less  evenly  together  by 
a  kind  of  glossy  varnish,  which  also  envelopes  them,  constituting  nearly  25  per  cent, 
of  their  weight.  Each  ultimate  filament  measures  about  Tnfeb  of  an  inch  in  average 
fine  silk,  and  the  pair  measures  of  coui-se  fully  ^  of  an  inch.  In  the  raw  silk  as 
imported  from  Italy,  France,  China,  &c.,  several  of  these  twin  filaments  are  slightly 
twisted  and  agglutinated  to  form  one  thread,  called  sibgle. 

The  specific  gravity  of  silk  is  1-300,  water  being  fOOO.  It  is  by  far  the  most  tena- 
cious or  the  strongest  of  all  textile  fibres,  a  thread  of  it  of  a  certain  diameter  being 
nearly  three  times  stronger  than  a  thread  of  flax,  and  twice  stronger  than  hemp. 
Some  varieties  of  silk  are  perfectly  white,  but  the  general  colour  is  a  golden  yellow. 

The  production  of  silk  was  unknown  in  Europe  tiU  the  sixth  century,  when  two 
monks,  who  brought  some  eggs  of  the  silkworm  from  China  or  India  to  Constanti- 
nople, were  encouraged  to  breed  the  insect,  and  cultivate  its  cocoons  by  the  Emperor 
Justinian.  Several  silk  manufactures  were  in  consequence  establisned  in  Athens, 
Thebes,  and  Corinth,  not  only  for  rearing  the  worm  upon  mulberry-leaves,  but  for 
unwinding  its  cocoons,  for  twisting  their  filaments  into  stronger  threads,  and  weaving 
these  into  robes.  The  Venetians  having  then  and  long  afterwards  intimate  commer- 
cial relations  with  the  Greek  Empire,  supplied  the  whole  of  western  Europe  with  silk 
goods,  and  derived  great  riches  from  the  trade. .  „  „f  p.,l«,.Tr,n  ind 

About  1130,  Koger  II.,  king  of  Sicily,  set  up  a  silk  manufacture  at  Palermo,  and 
another  in  Calabria,  conducted  by  artisans  whom  he  Imd  seized  and  carried  off  as 
prisoners  of  war  in  his  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land.  Erom  these  countries,  the  silk 
FnTiX  s6on  spread  throifghout  Italy.  It  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into  Spain 
af  a  wy  early  period,  by  the  Moors,  particularly  in  Mure  a,  Cordova,  and  Granada. 
The  Sown  indeed,  possessed  a  flourishing  silk  trade  when  it  was  taken  by  Fer- 

^naid  n  tL  'l^  ceiy.    The  French  having  been  -PP^-^ -[f.^-^XtS 

Milan  commenced,  in  1521,  the  silk  manufacture;  but  it  was  not  till  l564  that  they 

Wan  s~Mly  to  produce  the  silk  itself,  when  Traucxt  a  working  gardener  a 

£es  formed  the  firs?  nursery  of  white  nnilberry-trees.  -f. -f^^^^^^^^^^ 

in  a  few  years  he  was  enabled  to  propagate  them  over  many  of  the  ^""^he^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

of  France.    Prior  to  this  time,  some  French  noblemen  on  their  ^'^tum  fiom  lie  con 

queStf  Naples,  had  introduced  a  few  ^i"™  ^^^^^^^^^ 

but  the  business  had  not  prospered  in  their  1  ands     Y^^^'^'^'^L^  source  of  most 

greatly  encouraged  by  Henry  IV. ;  and  since  then  they  Im^  been  th     ource^  . 

beneficial  employment  to  the  French  P«fP\°- ^/^^        "leech  fJom  the  throne  ho 

duce  the  breeding  of  silkworms  into  England,  and  in  a  spcccu 
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earnestly  recommended  his  subjects  to  plant  mulberry-trees ;  but  he  totally  failed 
in  the  project.  This  country  does  not  seem  well  adapted  for  this  species  ot 
husbandry,  on  account  of  the  great  prevalence  of  blighting  east  winds  f^^^^S  tlie 
months  of  April  and  May,  when  the  worms  require  a  plentiful  supply  of  mulberry- 
leaves.  The  manufacture  of  silk  goods,  however,  made  great  progress  during  that 
king's  peaceful  and  pompous  reign.  In  1629  it  had  become  so  considerable  in  London 
that  the  silk-throwsters  of  the  city  and  suburbs  were  formed  into  a  public  corporation. 
So  early  as  1661  they  employed  40,000  persons.  The  revocation  of  the  -Edict  of 
Nantes,  in  1685,  contributed  in  a  remarkable  manner  to  the  increase  of  the  English 
silk  trade,  by  the  influx  of  a  large  colony  of  skilful  French  weavers,  who  settled  an 
Spitalfields.  The  great  silk-throwing  mill  mounted  at  Derby,  in  1719,  also  served  to 
promote  the  extension  of  this  branch  of  manufacture ;  for  soon  afterwards,  in  the  year 
1730,  the  English  silk  goods  bore  a  higher  price  in  Italy  than  those  made  by  the 
Italians,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Keysler. 

The  ordinary  silkworm,  called  by  entomologists  Bombyx  mori,  is,  like  its  kindred 
species,  subject  to  four  metamorphoses.  The  egg,  fostered  by  the  genial  warmth  of 
spring,  sends  forth  a  caterpillar,  which,  in  its  progressive  enlargement,  casts  its  skin 
either  three  or  four  times,  according  to  the  variety  of  the  insect.  Having  acquired  its 
full  size  in  the  course  of  25  or  30  days,  and  ceasing  to  eat  during  the  remainder 
of  its  life,  it  begins  to  discharge  a  viscid  secretion,  in  the  form  of  twin  filaments, 
from  tubes  opening  on  the  under  lip,  which  harden  in  the  air.  These  threads  are 
coiled  into  an  ovoid  nest  round  itself,  called  a  cocoon,  which  serves  as  a  defence 
against  living  enemies  and  changes  of  temperature.  Here  it  soon  changes  into  the 
chrysalis  or  nymph  state,  in  which  it  lies  swaddled,  as  it  were,  for  about  15  or  20 
days.  Then  it  bursts  its  cerements,  and  comes  forth  furnished  with  appropriate 
wings,  antennae,  and  feet,  for  living  in  its  new  element,  the  atmosphere.  The  male  and 
the  female  moths  couple  together  at  this  time,  and  terminate  their  union  by  a  speedy 
death,  their  whole  existence  being  limited  to  two  months.  The  cocoons  are  com- 
pletely formed  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days;  the  finest  being  reserved  as  seed- 
worms.  Erom  these  cocoons,  after  an  interval  of  18  or  20  days,  the  moth  makes  its 
appearance,  perforating  its  tomb  by  knocking  with  its  head  against  one  end  of  the 
cocoon,  after  softening  it  with  saliva,  and  thus  rendering  the  filaments  more  easily 
torn  asunder  by  its  claws.  Such  moths  or  aurelias  are  collected  and  placed  upon  a  ^ 
piece  of  soft  cloth,  where  they  couple  and  lay  their  eggs. 

The  eggs,  or  grains  as  they  are  usually  termed,  are  enveloped  in  a  liquid  which 
causes  them  to  adhere  to  the  piece  of  cloth  or  paper  on  which  the  female  lays  them. 
Erom  this  glue  they  are  readily  freed,  by  dipping  them  in  cold  water,  and  wiping 
them  dry.  They  are  best  preserved  in  the  ovum  state  at  a  temperature  of  about  55°  F. 
If  the  heat  of  spring  advances  rapidly  in  April,  it  must  not  be  suffered  to  act  on  the 
eggs,  otherwise  it  might  hatch  the  caterpillars  long  before  the  mulberry  has  sent  forth 
its  leaves  to  nourish  them.  Another  reason  for  keeping  back  their  incubation  is,  that 
they  may  be  hatched  together  in  large  broods,  and  not  by  small  numbers  in  succes- 
sion. The  eggs  are  made  up  into  small  packets,  of  an  ounce,  or  somewhat  more, 
which  in  the  south  of  France  are  generally  attached  to  the  girdles  of  the  women 
during  the  day,  and  placed  under  their  pillows  at  night.  They  are,  of  course,  care- 
fully examined  from  time  to  time.  In  large  establishments,  they  are  placed  in  an 
appropriate  stove-room,  where  they  are  exposed  to  a  temperature  gradually  increased 
till  it  reaches  the  86th  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  which  temperature  it  must  not 
exceed.  Aided  by  this  heat,  nature  completes  her  mysterious  work  of  incubation  in 
eight  or  ten  days.  The  teeming  eggs  are  now  covered  with  a  sheet  of  paper  pierced 
with  numerous  holes,  about  ^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Through  tliese  apertures  the 
new-hatched  worms  creep  upwards  instinctively,  to  get  at  the  tender  mulberry-leaves 
strewed  over  the  paper. 

The  nursery  where  the  worms  are  reared  is  called  by  the  French  a  magnanUre  ;  it 
ought  to  be  a  well-aired  chamber,  free  from  damp,  excess  of  cold  or  heat,  rats  and 
other  vermin.  It  should  be  ventilated  occasionally,  to  purify  the  atmosphere  from 
the  noisome  emanations  produced  by  the  excrements  of  the  caterpillars  and  the  decayed 
leaves.  The  scaffolding  of  the  wicker-work  shelves  should  be  substantial ;  and  they 
should  be  from  15  to  18  inches  apart.  A  separate  small  apartment  should  be  allotted 
to  the  sickly  worms.  Immediately  before  each  moulting,  the  appetite  of  the  worms 
begins  to  flag;  it  ceases  altogether  at  that  period  of  cutaneous  metamorphosis,  but 
revives  speedily  after  the  skin  is  fairly  cast,  because  the  internal  parts  of  the  animal 
are  thereby  allowed  freely  to  develope  themselves.  At  the  end  of  the  second  age, 
the  worms  are  lialf  an  inch  long ;  and  should  then  be  transferred  from  the  small  room 
in  which  they  were  first  hatched,  into  the  proper  apartment  where  they  are  to  be 
brought  to  maturity  and  set  to  spin  their  balls.  On  occasion  of  changing  their  abode, 
they  must  be  well  cleansed  from  the  litter,  laid  upon  beds  of  fresh  leaves,  and  supplied 
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Avith  an  abundanco  of  food  every  six  hours  ia  succession.  In  ithiftiug  their  bed,  a 
piece  of  network  being  laid  over  the  wicker-plates,  and  covered  with  leaves,  the 
worms  will  creep  tip  over  them  ;  when  they  may  be  transferred  in  a  body  upon  the 
net.  The  litter,  as  well  as  the  sickly  worms,  may  thus  be  readily  removed,  without 
handling  a  single  healthy  one.  After  the  third  age,  they  may  be  fed  with  entire  leaves ; 
because  they  are  now  exceedingly  voracious,  and  must  not  be  subsequently  stinted  in 
their  diet.  The  exposure  of  chloride  of  lime,  spread  thin  upon  plates,  to  the  air  of  the 
magnanUre,  has  been  found  useful  in  counteracting  the  tendency  whicli  sonietimes 
appears  of  an  epidemic  disease  among  the  silkworms,  from  the  foetid  exhalations  of 
the  dead  and  dying,  i-  . 

When  they  have  ceased  to  eat,  either  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  age,  according  to  the 
variety  of  the  bombyx,  and  when  they  display  the  spinning  instinct  by  crawHng  up 
among  the  twigs  of  heath,  &c.,  they  are  not  long  in  beginning  to  construct  their 
cocoons,  by  throwing  the  thread  in  different  directions,  so  as  to  form  the  floss, 
filoselle,  or  outer  open  network,  which  constitutes  the  bourre  or  silk  for  carding  and 

spinning.  .  , 

The  cocoons  destined  for  filature,  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  for  many  days 
with  the  worms  alive  with  them ;  for  should  the  chrysalis  have  leisure  to  grow 
mature  or  come  out,  the  filaments  at  one  end  would  be  cut  through,  and  thus  lose 
•ilmost  all  their  value.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  extinguish  the  hfe  of  the  animal 
by  heat,  which  is  done  either  by  exposing  the  cocoons  for  a  few  days  to  sunshine,  by 
placing  them  in  a  hot  oven,  or  in  the  steam  of  boiling  water.  A  heat  of  202°  Tahr.  is 
sufficient  for  effecting  this  purpose,  and  it  may  be  best  administered  by  plunging  tin 
cases  filled  with  the  cocoons  into  water  heated  to  that  pitch. 

80  pounds  French  (  =  88  Engl.)  of  cocoons,  are  the  average  produce  from  one  ounce 
of  eggs  or  100  from  an  ounce  and  a  quarter;  but  M.  Folzer  of  Alsace  obtained 
no  less  than  165  pounds.  The  silk  obtained  from  a  cocoon  is  from  750  to  1,150  feet 
long.    The  varnish  by  which  the  coils  are  glued  slightly  together,  is  somble  m  warm 

"^^he  silk  husbandry,  as  it  may  be  called,  is  completed  in  France  within  six  weeks 
from  the  end  of  April,  and  thus  affords  the  most  rapid  of  a^icultural  returnss 
requiring  merely  the  advance  of  a  little  capital  for  the  purchase  of  the  leaf.  In  buying 
np^cocoons,  and  in  the  filature,  indeed,  capital  may  be  often  aid  out  to  great  advan- 
tage The  most  hazardous  period  in  the  process  of  breeding  the  worms  is  at  the  thud 
and  fourth  moulting  ;  for  upon  the  sixth  day  of  the  third  age,  and  the  seventh  day 
of  the  fourth,  they  i;  general  eat  nothing  at  aU.  On  the  first  day  of  the  fourth  age, 
?L  worms  proceeding  from  one  ounce  of  eggs  will,  according  to  Bonafons.  consume 
iipon  an  average  twentv-three  pounds  and  a  quarter  of  mulberry-leaves;  on  the  first 
ortL  fifrh  atf  they  will  consume  forty-two  pounds;  on  the  sixth  dayof  the  same 
fge  thefts  re  Si^^^^^  voracity,  devouring  no  less  than  223  pounds.  From 
?h5  date  their  appetite  continually  decreases,  till  on  the  tenth  day  of  t^^s 
consume  only  fifty-six  pounds.  The  space  which  they  occupy  upon  the  wicker-table  , 
brg't  tlieir  biJth  only  nine  .feet  square,  becomes  eventually  239  feet.  In  general, 
the  more  food  they  consume  the  more  silk  will  they  produce.  ,  „f 

A^berrv-tree  is  valued,  in  Provence,  at  from  U.  to  10^. ;  it  is  planted  out  of  the 
nu^se'y  Sur  y^^^^^^^  of  age    it  is  begun  to  be  .stripped  in  the  fifth  year,  affords 

and  floss.    Organzine  serves  for  the  .^^^  °f  is  verrslightly  twisted,  in  order 

twisted ;  tram  is  made  usually  ^^om  inferior  jy,7f,„,^,,  consists  of  the 

that  it  may  spread  more,  and  cotton     Organzine  and  tramo 

shorter  broken  silk,  which  is  carded  and  ^P;'L„1;^^^ ''"^^^^^  a  double 

may  contain  from  3  to  30  twin  fil'-^^e^t^^^.J^JJ^i^  '  ,  a^^^^^^^  Ld  the  compound 
twist,  the  component  filaments  being  first  twisted  m  '^^g^.    Each  twin 

irr  ad  in  the  opposite;  the  latter  receives  "^^re^y  a  slen^^^^^^^^ 

filament  gradu^  diminishes  ^-  f^^^  ^Itfof^loiS,  to  the  centre,  where  it 
cocoon,  where  the  animal  begins  its  work  °' ^^in  receive  no  food  from 

finishes  it,  in  a  state  of  deb  lity  and  .^^^^      '  jjrfo  ^h  j  f  '^^'^ 
the  moment  of  its  beginning  to  ^Pi-^.^y^rfud  introduces  the  c^^^ 
winder  is  attentive  to  this  progressive  attenuation,  ana  mtro 
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of  some  cocoons  to  compensate  for  the  termination  of  others.  The  quality  of  raw  silk 
depends,  therefore,  very  much  upon  the  skill  and  care  bestowed  upon  its  filature. 

The  quality  of  the  raw  silk  is  determined  by  first  winding  olF  400  ells  of  it,  equal 
to  475  meters,  round  a  drum  one  eU  in  circumference,  and  then  weighing  that 
length.  The  weight  is  expressed  in  grains,  24  of  which  constitute  one  denier ;  24 
deniers  constitute  one  ounce;  and  16  ounces  make  one  pound,  'poids  de  marc.  This  is 
the  Lyons  rule  for  valuing  silk.  The  weight  of  a  thread  of  raw  silk  400  ells  long, 
is  two  grains  and  a  half,  when  five  twin  filaments  have  been  reeled  and  associated 
together. 

-Raw  silk  is  so  absorbent  of  moisture,  that  it  may  be  increased  ten  per  cent,  in 
weight  by  this  means.  This  property  has  led  to  falsifications ;  which  are  detected 
by  enclosing  weighed  portions  of  the  suspected  silk  in  a  wire-cloth  cage,  and  exposing 
it  to  a  stove  heat  of  about  78°  Fahr.  for  twenty-four  hours,  with  a  current  of  air. 
The  loss  of  weight  which  it  thereby  undergoes,  demonstrates  the  amount  of  the  fraud. 
There  is  an  office  in  Lyons  called  the  Condition,  where  this  assay  is  made,  and  by  the 
report  of  which  the  silk  is  bought  and  sold.  The  law  of  Prance  requires,  that  all  the 
silt  tried  by  the  Condition  must  be  worked  up  into  fabrics  in  that  country.  It  has 
been  lately  noticed  that  a  still  more  serious  falsification  of  silks  has  been  made  in 
Prance.  The  silks  are  treated  with  astringent  vegetable  decoctions,  and  then  with 
salts  of  iron — the  cyanides  and,  in  some  cases,  iodides  being  also  used.  It  is  stated 
that  the  weight  of  the  silk  can  be,  by  this  process,  more  than  doubled.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  considerably  deteriorated  in  quality;  and  if  a  flame  is  applied  to  it,  it  biu-ns 
like  tinder.    It  is  found  also,  in  some  cases,  to  be  spontaneously  combustible. 

Switzerland.--Th.ey:6  are  silk-stuff  factories  in  the  canton  of  Eale  :  but  the  trade  of 
this  town  lies  in  the  manufacture  of  silk-ribbons.  In  this  and  the  neighbouring 
canton  of  JB^le-Champagne  there  are  about  4,000  looms,  which  give  employment 
to  16,000  workmen,  as  weavers,  dyers,  &c.  Manual  labour  is  extremely  cheap, 
enabling  the  manufacturer  to  sell  at  a  very  low  rate.  The  greater  number  of  the 
manufacturers  of  this  canton  employ  their  own  capital,  and  have  not  to  surmount 
those  difficulties  and  disadvantages  inseparable  from  the  employment  of  borrowed 
principal.  The  chief  articles  of  manufacture  are  plain  taffeta,  ribbons,  plain  satin, 
and  figured  ribbons:  in  all  these  articles,  B41e  maintains  an  incontestable  supe- 
riority. 

_  The  silk  trade  in  Switzerland  has  gTown  and  prospered  without  the  aid  of  protec- 
tive duties,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  difficulties  occasioned  by  the  high 
prohibitive  customs,  instead  of  being  prejudicial,  have  been  of  advantage,  by  increasing 
the  active  genius  and  emulation  of  the  manufacturers,  and  inducing  them  to  seek  more 
distant  and  more  favourable  outlets  for  their  goods.  The  morality,  activity,  and 
commercial  knowledge  of  the  Swiss  may  be  considered  the  basis  of  their  success. 

The  production  of  silk  is  conducted  on  the  most  important  scale  in  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  States ;  next  in  order  of  importance  comes  the  Tyrol :  the  same  business 
IS  also  carried  on  in  the  military  frontier,  Gorz  and  Gradiska.  and  also  in  Istria  and 
Trieste,  in  Dalmatia  and  south  of  Hungary.  Trials  have  likewise  been  made  in  Lower 
Austria,  Bohemia,  and  Carniola. 

■  cocoons  are  prepared  at  the  reeling  establishment  into  raw  silk.    From  the 

result  of  inquiries,  it  would  appear  that  Lombardy  comprises  3,060  reeling  establish- 
nients.  The  entire  production  amounts  to  2,512,000  Vienna  lbs.;  and  since  12  lbs 
ot  cocoons  yield  1  lb.  of  raw  silk,  there  are  required  for  this  aggregate  of  raw  silk 
300  400  cwts.  of  cocoons.  The  quantity  of  cocoons  required  in  excess  of  the  quantity 
produced,  an  excess  of  nearly  50,000  cwts,  is  covered  by  the  production  of  the  Vene- 
tian provinces,  chiefly  by  that  of  Verona. 

Within  the  province  of  Venice,  the  reeling  establishments  are  also  numerous  The 
nearest  approximation  in  reference  to  this  matter  is  obtained  by  taking  the  extent  of 
the  production  at  one-half  of  that  in  Lombardy.  The  remainder  of  the  cocoons  pro- 
duced m  the  province  undergo  further  preparation  in  Lombardy,  and  partly  in  the 
Tyrol  also;  whilst  a  portion  of  those  obtained  in  Gorz  and  Gradiska,  as  well  as  in 
Istria,  are  prepared  in  Venetian  reeling  establishments 

4  l^s^rTnM"  P^pf  f  ^  f    obtained  in  the  Austrian  monarchy  is  about 
4,108  700  lbs.    The  number  of  working  hands  employed  in  the  reeling  establishments 
IS  not  less  than  160,000.  _  Besides  the  products  already  enumerated,  about  90oTwts 
of  cocoons  are  annually  imported  into  Lombardy,  principally  from  Switzerland  and 
the  neighbouring  Italian  States,  and  are  prepared  in  the  Lombardy  reeling  estabUsh- 

The  raw  silk  undergoes  further  preparation  in  the  throwing  mills  ;  but  the  whole 
mass  of  he  production  is  not  thus  worked  up  within  the  monarchy,  for  the  exports 
of  raw  silk  are  found  considerably  to  exceed  the  imports  exports 

There  are  in  the  Tyrol  above  55  throwing  mills,  with  125,047  spindles;  85,583 
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P  w.h  Intter  are  for  apinning,  and  39,464  for  twisting.  In  these  mills  500  men 
fnl  Vo  women  and  Wen  are  employed.  The  production  there,  including 
tLt  of  the  smaller  throwing  mills,  which  give  occupation  to  500  workmen,  amounts 
S  220^400  Vrenna  lbs.  of  thrown  silk,  for  which  231,400  Vienna  lbs.  of  raw  silk  have 

^°Th7mechan?sm  of  the  silk  filature,  as  improved  in  France,  is  very  ingenious. 
r?'J  l7^rari766  exhibit  it  in  plan  and  longitudinal  view.  _  a  is  an  oblong  copper 
aVoSwater  heated  b^  a  stove  o^^^^^^  ^eam      t      -u.  y  di.^^^^^^ 

rr^rfiv^rz  ^ir^^r^rrvtx .  l  wire,  with  hooks  or 

1765 


eylets  at  their  SL^nTrssTd  Slri:?^ 

traverse  motion  alternate  y  to        ^^^^^^/'SiJ^f  w  means  of  cords  transmit 

over  the  surface  of  the  reel      f'/'.^l'^l^ZZ^  or  tumbler, 

the  rotatory  movement  of  the  cylinder  ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^  stopping  the 

for  lightening  or  slackemng  t^^^'^^^"'' ^^^Jri  fil^^^^^  contains  usuaUy  a  series  of 
,vinding  operation.    Every  apartmeBt  of  a  large^^  ^  ^^^^^^^^ 

such  reels  as  the  above,  all  driven  by  ^'IXl,'^^,^,,  The  reeler  is  careful 
reovTa\^;:U^ht%XS;^^^^  o?a  bmsh  in  the  progress  of  her 

-t-e  expense  of  reeling  the  e— ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^1^2  = 
per  Alais  pound ;  from  4  to  6  cocoons  going  ^         ^.^     ^      ^  -^^.^ 

dredths  of  our  avoirdupois  pound.    In  iUiy,  formation  of  one 

l,eing  7  Italian  livres  per  pound  ^^^l^^\\,TcocooL  The  first  of  these  ra^v 
thread  ;  and  6  livres  -when  there  are  irom  *  l  if  5  to  6  cocoons  go 

will  have  a  titre  of  20  to  24  deniers    the  lasj.  of  24^t  ^ 
to  one  thread,  the  Utre  will  be  from  2b  to  d/^^^^^^  ^6^^^  employed  at  the 

cocoons.    The  Italian  l^vre  Jer  day!  and  the  girl  who  turns  the  reel  gets 

kettle  receives  one  H^i^^*^  ^I-  '°  boaS  S  lodging  in  addition.  In  June,  Julv, 
thirteen  sous  a  day;  both  receiving  ^"^^^^^^^^  ^he^  they  mnd  a  rubo  or  ten  pounds 

These  -processeB  are  called  <Arowm.9  silk,  ^^'i^f  ^P'_f_„;n„  or  tossing  which  the  s)lk- 
?em    probably  derived  from  the  ^aranj^  ^^^^^Jj^^^^^ 

threads  exhibit  during  their  rapid  ^^o^^^fjf  ^^^.^^eV  the  greatest  improvement  upon 
Tt  was  in  Manchester  that  throwing-miUs  .^J^^^  "\ '    ^"^^^    into  this  country  by 

the\r(^i?  tlian  plan,  -^^^d'af  pX^^^^af  fmP^^^^^^^^     ^«  f'j  tJS.  t 
q^r  Thomas  Lombe,  and  erected  at  iJeroy.    j.^         f    x^ho  transferred  to  silk  tlie 
^mine'n°tTctor°y  engineers  Messrs  Pa^b^r^        LilUe,  wl^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 
elegant  mechanism  of  the  throstle,  so   ell  Known 
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the  silk  districts  of  Franco  the  throwing-mills  are  generally  small,  not  many  of  them 
turning  off  more  than  1,000  pounds  of  organzine  per  annum,  and  not  luvoiving  o,uwo. 
of  capital.  The  average  price  of  throwing  organzine  in  that  country,  wnere  tne 
throwster  is  not  answerable  for  loss,  is  7  francs ;  of  throwing  trame,  from  4  ir.  to  o  ir. 
(per  kilogramme?)  Where  the  throwster  is  accountable  for  loss,  the  price_  is  irom 
10  fr.  to  11  fr.  for  organzine,  and  from  6  to  7  for  trame.  In  Italy,  throwing  adds 
3s.  9d.  to  the  price  of  raw  silk,  upon  an  average.  It  seems  probable,  frona  the  penec- 
tion  and  speed  of  the  silk-throwing  machinery  in  this  country,  as  about  to  be  described, 
that  the  cost  of  converting  a  pound  of  raw  silk  either  into  organzine  or  txame  must  be 
considerably  under  any  of  the  above  sums.  _  ^ 

The  first  process  to  which  the  silk  is  subjected,  is  winding  the  skeins,  as  imported, 
off  upon  bobbins.  The  mechanism  which  effects  this  winding  off  and  on,  is  techni- 
cally called  the  engine,  or  swift.  The  bobbins  to  which  the  silk  is  transferred,  are 
wooden  cylinders,  of  such  thickness  as  may  not  injure  the  silk  by  sudden  flexure,  and 
which  may  also  receive  a  great  length  of  thread  without  having  their  diameter 
materially  increased,  or  their  surface  velocity  changed.    Fiff.  1767  is  an  end  view  of 


the  silk-throwing  machine,  or  engine,  in  which  the  two  large  hexagonal  reels,  called 
swifts,  are  seen  in  section,  as  well  as  the  table  between  them,  to  which  the  bobbins 
and  impelling  mechanism  are  attached.  The  skeins  are  put  upon  these  reels,  from 
which  the  silk  is  gradually  unwound  by  the  traction  of  the  revolving  bobbins.  One 
principal  object  of  attention,  is  to  distribute  the  thread  over  the  length  of  the  bobbin- 
cylinder  in  a  spiral  or  oblique  direction,  so  that  the  end  of  the  slender  semi-transparent 
thread  may  be  readily  found  when  it  breaks.  As  the  bobbins  revolve  with  uniform 
velocity,  they  would  soon  wind  on  too  fast,  were  their  diameters  so  small  at  first  as  to 
become  greatly  thicker  when  they  are  filled.  They  are  therefore  made  large,  are 
not  covered  thick,  but  are  frequently  changed.  The  motion  is  communicated  to  that 
end  of  the  engine  shown  in  the  figure. 

The  wooden  table  A,  shown  here  in  cross  section,  is  sometimes  of  great  length, 
extending  20  feet,  or  more,  according  to  the  size  of  the  apartment.  Upon  this  the 
skeins  are  laid  out.  It  is  supported  by  the  two  strong  slanting  legs  b,  b,  to  which  the 
bearings  of  the  light  reels  c  are  made  fast.  These  reels  are  called  swifts,  apparently 
by  the  same  etymological  casuistry  as  kccus  a  non  lucendo,  for  they  turn'  with  reluctant 
and  irregular  slowness ;  yet  they  do  their  work  much  quicker  than  any  of  the  old 
apparatus,  and  in  this  respect  may  deserve  their  name.  At  every  eighth  or  tenth  leg 
there  is  a  projecting  horizontal  piece  d,  which  carries  at  its  end  another  horizontal 
bar  a,  called  the  knee-rail,  at  right  angles  to  the  former.  This  protects  the  slender 
reels  or  swifts  from  the  knees  of  the  operatives. 

These  swifts  have  a  strong  wooden  shaft  b,  with  an  iron  axis  passing  longitudinally 
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through  it,  round  -winch  thoy  rovolvo,  in  brass  bearings  lixed  near  to  the  middle  of 
the  legs  B.  Upon  the  middle  of  the  shaft  b,  a  loose  ring  is  hung,  shown  under  c,  in 
fig.  1768,  to  which  a  light  weight  d,  is  suspended,  for  imparting  friction  to  tho  reel, 
and  thus  preventing  it  from  turning  round,  unless  it  be  drawn  with  a  gentle  force, 
such  as  the  traction  of  tho  thread  in  the  act  of  winding  upon  the  bobbin. 

Fiff.  1768  is  a  front  view  of  tho  engine,  n,  b,  are  the  legs,  placed  at  their  appro- 
priate distances  (scale  IJ  inch  to  the  foot) ;  c,  c,  are  the  swifts.    By  comparing 3^17.9. 


E 


IT 


E 


1768  and  1769,  the  structiu-e  of  the  swifts  will  be  fully  understood.  From  the  wuoden 
shaft  b,  six  slender  wooden  (or  iron)  spokes  c,  c,  proceed,  at  equal  angles  to  each  other ; 

which  are  bound  together 
ji^gg  n  hy  a  cord  /,  near  their 

"   '■     free  ends,  upon  the  trans- 
verse line  /,   of  which 
cord,  the  silk  thread  is 
wound  in  a  hexagonal 
form;  due  tension  being 
given  to  the  circiimferen- 
tial  cords,  by  sliding  them 
out    from    the  centre. 
Slender  wooden  rods  are 
set  between  each  pair  of 
1  .   f«         thpm  ind  to  keep  the  cord  tight,    k  is  one  of  the  two  horizontal 
Tafts  p  aced^t  "^^^^^^^^     of  tL  engine,  to  which  are  affixed  a  number  of  hght 
Lon  puUeT^!^  (shown  on  a  double  scale  in  fig.  1769).  These  serve,  by  fnction.  to 

'To  Z  SleT  ;rn"rfw1d  ffiS^c^ast-iron  slot  bearings,  .  wherein 

T2cZ,  the.swivel-nuts  i  ifi^-^'^^l^to^i!^ 

made  fast  to  their  respective  spmdles.  ..^f^f '^^^j^?  the  moving  stars 

the  spindles  rest  when  their        ^^'l  P^l^^^^.^' f  ?  1"  liTends  of  tho  swindles 

its  pulley  once  more  into  contact  with  the  fctai,  anu  cui.ino 
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G  {fig.  1768)  is  a  long  ruler  or  bar  of  wood,  which  is  supported  upon  every  eighth  or 
twelfth  leg  B,  B.  (The  figure  being,  for  convenience  of  the  page,  contracted  in  length, 
shows  it  at  every  sixth  leg.)   To  the  edge  of  that  bar  the  smootlf  glass-rods  k,  are 


made  fast,  over  which  the  threads  glide  fi-om  the  swifts,  in  their  way  to  the  bobbins. 
H  {fig.  1770)  is  the  guide-bar,  which  has  a  slow  traverse  or  seesaw  motion,  sliding  in 
slots  at  the  top  of  the  legs  b,  where  they  support  the  bars  g.  Upon  the  guide-bar  h, 
the  guide-pieces  I,  I,  are  made  fast.  These  consist  of  two  narrow,  thin,  upright  plates 
of  iron,  placed  endwise  together,  their  contiguous  edges  being  smooth,  parallel,  and 
capable  of  approximation  to  any  degree  by  a  screw,  so  as  to  increase  or  diminish  at 
pleasure  the  ordinary  width  of  the  vertical  slit  that  separates  them.  Through  this 
slit  the  silk  thread  must  pass,  and,  if  rough  or  knotty,  will  be  either  cleaned  or 
broken  ;  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  neatly  mended  by  the  attendant  girl. 

The  motions  of  the  various  parts  of  the  engine  are  given  as  follows  : — Upon  the  end 
of  the  machine,  represented  '-mfi^.  1767,  there  are  attached  to  the  shafts  e  {fig.  1768), 
the  bevel-wheels  1  and  2,  which  are  set  in  motion  by  the  bevel-wheels  3  and  4,  respec- 
tively. These  latter  wheels  are  fixed  upon  the  shaft  m,  fig.  1767  ;  m  is  moved  by  the 
main  steam-shaft  which  runs  parallel  to  it,  and  at  the  same  height  through  the  length 
of  the  engine  apartment,  so  as  to  drive  the  whole  range  of  the  machines.  5  is  a  loose 
wheel  or  pulley  upon  the  shaft  m,  working  in  gear  with  a  wheel  upon  the  steam-shaft, 
and  which  may  be  connected  by  the  clutch  n,  through  the  hand-lever  or  gearing-rod  o 
{jigs.  1767  and  1768),  when  the  engine  is  to  be  set  at  work.  6  is  a  spiir-wheel  upon 
the  shaft by  which  the  stud-wheel  7,  is  driven,  in  order  to  give  the  traverse  motion 
to  the  guide-bar  h.  This  wheel  is  represented,  with  its  appendages,  in  double  size, 
figs.  1772  and  1773,  with  its  boss  upon  a  stud  p,  secured  to  the  bracket  q.  In  an 
eccentric  hole  of  the  same  boss,  another  stud  r,  revolves,  upon  which  the  little  wheel  s, 
is  fixed.  This  wheel  s  is  in  gear  with  a  pinion  cut  upon  the  end  of  the  fixed  stud  p  ; 
and  upon  it  is  screwed  the  little  crank  t,  whose  collar  is  connected  by  two  rods  u  (fias 
1767  and  1768),  to  a  cross-piece  which 
unites  the  two  arms  w,  that  are  fixed  upon 
the  guide-bar  h,  on  both  sides  of  the 
machine.  By  the  revolutiou  of  wheel  7, 
the  wheel  s  will  cause  the  pinion  of  the 
fixed  stud  p  to  turn  round.  If  that  wheel 
bear  to  the  pinion  the  proportion  of  4  to  1, 
then  the  wheel  s  will  make,  at  each  revo- 
lution of  the  wheel  7,  one-fourth  of  a  re- 
volution ;  whereby  the  crank  will  also 
rotate  through  one-fourth  of  a  turn,  so  as 
to  be  brought  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the 
stud,  and  to  draw  the  guide-bar  so  much  less  to  one  side  of  its  mean  position.  At  the 
next  revolution  of  wheel  7,  the  crank  i  will  move  through  another  quadrant,  and  come 
still  nearer  to  the  central  position,  drawing  the  guide-bars  still  less  aside,  and  there- 
fore causing  the  bobbins  to  wind  on  more  thread  in  their  middle  than  towards  their 
ends.  The  contrary  effect  would  ensue,  M-ere  the  guide-bars  moved  by  a  single  or 
simple  crank.  After  four  revolutions  of  the  wheel  7,  the  crank  t  will  stand  once  more 
as  shown  m  fig.  1774,  having  moved  the  bar  h  through  the  whole  extent  of  its 
traverse.  The  bobbins,  when  filled,  have  the  appearance  represented  in  fia  1774- 
the  thread  having  been  laid  on  them  all  the  time  in  diagonal  lines,  so  as  never  to 
coincide  with  each  otlicr. 

Doubling  is  the  next  operation  of  the  silk-throwster.  In  this  process,  the  threads  of 
two  or  three  of  the  bobbins,  filled  as  above,  are  wound  together  in  contact  upon  a 
single  bobbin.    An  ingenious  device  is  here  employed  to  stop  (he  windin-on  tho 
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moment  that  one  of  these  parallel  threads  happens  to  break.  Tnstead  of  the  swifts  or 
reels,  a  creel  is  here  mounted  for  receiving  tlie  bobbins  from  the  former  machine,  two 
or  three  being  placed  in  one  line  over  each  other,  according  as  the  threads  are  to  be 
doubled  or  trebled.  Though  tliis  machine  is  in  many  respects  like  the  engine,  it  has 
Bomo  additional  parts,  whereby  the  bobbins  are  set  at  rest,  as  above  mentioned,  when 
one  of  the  doubling-threads  gets  broken.  , .     .  . 

Fig.  1775  is  an  end  view,  from  which  it  -will  be  perceived  that  the  machine  is,  like 
the  preceding,  a  double  one,  with  two  working  sides. 

Fig.  1776  is  a  front  view  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  machine. 

Fig.  1777  shows  part  of  a  cross  section,  to  explain  minutely  the  mode  of  winding 

upon  a  single  bobbin.  ,  „        ■,  •  i 

Fig.  1779  is  the  plan  of  the  parts  shown  in  fig.  1777  ;  these  two  figures  being  drawn 
to  double  the  scale  oifigs.  1775  and  1776. 


»  A  1775  and  1776,  are  the  end  frames,  connected  at  their  tops  by  a  wooden 
stielct^f^oV  ll'ta  ^N^hich  extends  through  the  whole  length  of  the  machine; 
this  bar  is  shown  also  mfigs.  1777  and  1779. 

1776 


„,  n,  are  the  creels  upon  each  side  of  the  "^•'^'^^^^"^-"i^^tf,^^^^^^^^^ 
woodeii  heams  or  boards,  made  fast  to  the  arms  or  brackets  c, 
frames  a. 
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screwed 
e,  upon 
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D,  D,  are  two  horizontal  iron  shafts,  which  pervade  the  whole  machine,  and  carry  a 
series  of  light  moveable  pulleys,  called  stars,  c,  c  {figs.  1777,  1779),  which  serve  to 
drive  the  bobbins  b,  whose  fixed  pulleys  rest  upon  their  peripheries,  and  are  therefore 
turned  simply  by  friction. 
These  bobbins  are 
by  swivel-nuts,  e. 
spindles,  as  in  the  silk-engine. 
Besides  the  small  friction- 
pulley,  or  boss,  d,  seen  best  in 
fig.  1779,  by  which  they  rest 
upon  the  star-pulleys  c,  c,  a 
little  ratchet-wheel,  /,  is  at- 
tached to  the  other  end  of  each 
bobbin.  This  is  also  shown 
by  itself  at/,  inj^.  1778. 

The  spindles,  with  their 
bobbins,  revolve  in  two  slot- 
bearings,  F,  F,  fig.  1779, 
screwed  to  the  bar-beam  a, 
which  is  supported  by  two 
or  three  intermediate  upright  / 
frames,  such  as  a'.  The  slot- 
bearings  F  have  also  a  second  slot,  in  which  the  spindle  with  the  bobbin  is  laid  at  rest, 
out  of  contact  of  the  ster-wheel,  while  its  broken  thread  is  being  mended,  o  is  the 
guide-bar  (to  which  the  cleaner  slit-pieces,  g,  g,  are  attached),  for  making  the  thread 
traverse  to  the  right  and  the  left,  for  its  proper  distribution  over  the  surface  of  the 
bobbin.  The  guide-bar  of  the  doubling-machine  is  moved  with  a  slower  traverse 
than  in  the  engine;  otherwise,  in  consequence  of  the  different  obliquities  of  the  paths, 
the  single  threads  would  be  readily  broken,  h,  h,  is  a  pair  of  smooth  rods  of  iron  or 
brass,  placed  parallel  to  each  of  the  two  sides  of  the  machine,  and  made  fast  to  the 
standards  h,  h,  which  are  screwed  to  brackets  projecting  from  the  frames  A,  a'.  Over 
these  rods  the  silk  threads  glide,  in  their  passage  to  the  guide-wires  g,  g,  and  the 
bobbins  e. 

I,  I,  is  the  lever-board  upon  each  side  of  the  machine,  upon  which  the  slight  brass 
bearings  or  fulcrums  i,  i,  one  for  each  bobbin  in  the  creel,  are  made  fast.  This  board 
bears  the  balance-lever  k,  I,  with  the  fallers  n,  n,  n,  which  act  as  dexterous  fingers,  and 
stop  the  bobbin  from  winding-on  the  instant  a  thread  may  chance  to  break.  The  levers 
k,  I,  swing  upon  a  fine  wire  axis,  which  passes  through  their  props  i,  i,  their  arms  being 
shaped  rectangularly,  as  shown  at  k,  k'  {fig.  1779).  The  arm  I  being  heavier  than  the 
arm  k,  naturally  rests  upon  the  ridge-bar 
m,  of  the  lever-board  i.  «,  n,  n,  are 
three  wires,  resting  at  one  of  their  ends 
upon  the  axis  of  the  fulcrum  i,  i,  ard 
having  each  of  their  other  hooked  ends  O 
suspended  by  one  of  the  silk  threads,  as 
it  passes  over  the  front  steel  rod  k,  and 
under  h'.  These  faller-wires,  or  stop- 
fingers,  are  guided  truly  in  their  up- 
and-down  motions  with  the  thread,  by  a 
cleaner-plat  o,  having  a  vertical  slit  in 
its  middle.  Hence,  whenever  any  thread 
happens  to  break,  in  its  way  to  a  wind- 
ing-on bobbin  e,  the  wire  n,  which  hung 
by  its  eyelet  end  to  that  thread,  as  it 
passed  through  between  the  steel  rods  in 
the  line  of  h,  h',  falls  upon  the  lighter 
arm  of  the  balance-lever  k,  I,  weighs  down  that  arm  k,  consequently  jerks  up  the  arm  I, 
which  pitches  its  tip  or  end  into  one  of  the  three  notches  of  the  racket  or  catch-wheel 
/  (^5.  1778  and  1779),  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  bobbin.  Thus  its  motion  is  instan- 
taneously arrested,  till  the  girl  has  had  leisure  to  mend  the  thread,  when  she  again 
hangs  up  the  faller-wire  n,  and  restores  the  lever  k,  I,  to  its  horizontal  position.  If, 
meanwhile,  she  took  occasion  to  remove  the  winding-bobbin  out  of  the  sunk  slot-bearing, 
where  pulley  d  touches  the  star-wheel  c,  into  the  right-hand  upper  slot  of  repose,  she 
must  now  shift  it  into  its  slot  of  rotation. 

The  motions  are  given  to  the  doubling-machine  in  a  very  simple  way.  Upon  the 
end  of  the  frame,  represented  in  fig.  1775,  the  shafts  bear  two  spur-wheels,  1  and  2, 
which  work  into  each  other.    To  the  wheel  1  is  attached  the  bevel-wheel  3,  driven  by 
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The  Spinning  Silk-mill.- 
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another  bovol-woeel  4  {Jig.  1776),  fixed  to  a  shaft  that  extends  the  whole  length  of  the 
apartment,  and  serves,  therefore,  to  drive  a  whole  range  of  machines.  The  wheel  4 
may  be  put  in  gear  witli  the  shaft,  by  a  clutch-  and  gear-handle,  as  in  the  s\lk-engine, 
and  thereby  it  drives  two  shafts,  by  the  one  transmitting  its  movement  to  the  other. 

The  traverse-motion  of  the  guide-bar  g  is  effected  as  follows :— Upon  one  of  the 
shafts  D,  there  is  a  bevel-wheel  6,  driving  the  bevel-wheel  6,  upon  the  top  of  the 
upright  shaft ^)  {Jig.  1776,  to  the  right  of  the  middle);  whence  the  motion  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  horizontjil  shaft  q  below,  by  means  of  the  bevel-wheels  7  and  8.  Upon 
this  shaft  q,  there  is  a  heart-wheel  r,  working  against  a  roller  which  is  fixed  to  the  end 
of  the  lever  s,  whose  fulcrum  is  at  t,Jig.  1776.  The  other  end  of  the  lever  e,  is  con- 
nected by  two  rods  (shown  by  dotted  lines  in  Jig.  1776)  to  a  brass  piece  which  joins 
the  arras  u  {fig.  1776),  of  the  guide-bars  o.  To  the  same  cross-piece  a  cord  is  attached, 
which  goes  over  a  roller  v,  and  suspends  a  weight  w,  by  means  of  which  the  lever  s, 
is  pressed  into  contact  with  the  heart-wheel  r.  The  fulcrum  t,  of  the  lever  e,  is  a 
shaft  which  is  turned  somewhat  excentric,  and  has  a  very  slow  rotatory  motion. 
Thus  the  guide-bar,  after  each  traA^erse,  necessarily  winds  the  silk  in  A-ariable  lines  to 
the  side  of  the  preceding  threads. 

The  motion  is  given  to  this  shaft  in  the  following  way : — Upon  the  horizontal  shaft 
q,  there  is  a  bevel-wheel  g  {figs.  1775  and  1776),  which  drives  the  wheel  10  upon  the 
shaft  X ;  on  whose  upper  end,  the  worm  g  works  on  the  wheel  11,  made  fast  to  the 
said  excentric  shaft  t ;  round  which  the  lever  s,  swings  or  oscillates,  causing  the  guide- 
bars  to  traverse. 

-The  machine  which  twists  the  silk  threads,  either  in  their 
single  or  doubled  state,  is  called  the 
spinning-mill.  When  the  raw  singles 
are  first  twisted  in  one  direction, 
next  doubled,  and  then  twisted  to- 
gether in  the  opposite  direction,  an 
exceedingly  wiry,  compact  thread,  is 
produced,  called  organzine.  In  the 
spinning-mill,  either  the  singles  or 
the  doubled  silk,  while  being  un- 
wound from  one  set  of  bobbins,  and 
wound  upon  another  set,  is  subjected 
to  a  regular  twisting  operation ;  in 
which  process  the  thread  is  con- 
ducted as  usual  through  guides,  and 
coiled  diagonally  upon  the  bobbins 
by  a  proper  mechanism. 

Fig.  1780  exhibits  an  end-view 
of  the  spinning-mill ;  in  which  four 
working  lines  are  shown  ;  two  tiers 
upon  each  side,  one  above  the  other. 
Some  spinning  -  mills  have  three 
working  tiers  upon  each  side ;  but 
as  the  highest  tier  must  be  reached 
by  a  ladder  or  platform,  this  con- 
struction is  considered  by  many  to 
be  injudicious. 

Fig.  1781  is  a  front  view,  where, 
as  in  the  former  figure,  the  two 
working  lines  are  shown. 

Fig.  1782,  is  a  cross  section  of  a 
part  of  the  machine,  to  illustrate 
the  construction  and  play  of  the 
working  parts  ;  figs.  1788,  1789,  are  other  views  of  fig.  1782. 

Fig.  1784,  shows  a  single  part  of  the  machine,  by  which  the  bobbins  are  made  to 

revolve.  , 

Figs.  1783  and  1786,  show  a  different  mode  of  givjng  the  traverse  to  the  guide-bars, 
than  that  represented  in  ^5'.  1782.  ,     -,  ,     ,  p 

Figs.  1786  and  1787,  show  the  shape  of  the  full  bobbins,  produced  by  the  action  ot 
these  two  different  traverse  motions.  .  . 

The  upper  part  of  the  machine  being  exactly  the  same  as  the  under  part,  it  will  oo 
sufficient  to  explain  the  construction  and  operation  of  one  of  them. 

A.  A,  are  the  end  upright  frames  or  standards,  between  whicli  are  two  or  tnree 
intermediate  standards,  according  to  the  length  of  the  machine.  T"^J;/'i'° 
nected  at  their  sides  by  beams  b  and  c,  which  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  machines. 
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D,  D,  are  the  spindles,  -whose  top  bearings  a,  a,  are  made  fast  to  tlie  beams  b,  and  then- 
bottoms  turn  in  hard  brass  steps,  fixed  to  the  bar  c.  These  two  bars  together  are 
called  by  the  workmen  the  spindle-box.  The  standards  A,  a,  are  bound  mth  cross- 
bars N,  N.  ,     ,     .       ,  1  i.-        T  1 

c,  c,  are  the  wharves  or  whorls,  turned  by  a  band  from  the  horizontal  tin  cylinder 
in  the  lines  of  1781,  lying  in  the  middle  lines  between  the  two  parallel  rows 
of  spindles  d,  d.  r,  f,  are  the  bobbins  containing  the  untwisted  double  silk,  which  are 
simply  pressed  down  upon  the  taper  end  of  the  spindles,  d,  d,  are  little  flyers,  or 
forked  wings  of  wire,  attached  to  washers  of  wood,  which  revolve  loose  upon  the  tops 
of  the  said  bobbins  f,  and  round  the  spindles.  One  of  the  wings  is  sometimes  bent 
upwards,  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  silk,  as  shown  by  dotted  lines  in  Jig.  1782.  e,  e,  are 
pieces  of  wood  pressed  upon  the  tops  of  the  spindles,  to  prevent  the  flyers  from  starting 
off  by  the  centrifugal  force,  a  are  horizontal  shafts  bearing  a  number  of  little  spur- 
wheels  f,f.  H  are  slot-bearings,  similar  to  those  of  the  doubling-machine,  which  are 
fixed  to  the  end  and  middle  frames.  In  these  slots,  the  light  square  cast-iron  shafts 
or  spindles  ff,  fiq.  1784,  are  laid,  on  whose  end  the  spur-wheel  li  is  cast ;  and  when  the 
shaft  g  lies  in  the  front  slot  of  its  bearing,  it  is  in  gear  with  the  wheel  /,  upon  the 
shaft  G ;  but  when  it  is  laid  in  the  back  slot,  it  is  out  of  gear,  and  at  rest.  See  f,  f, 
fig.  1780. 

3  1781 
h.  h 


Upon  these  little  cast-iron  shafts  or  spindles  g,fg.  1 784.  the  bobbins  or  blocks  uare 
thrust,  for  receiving  by  winding-on  the  twisted  or  spun  silk.  These  blocks  are  made 
of  a  large  diameter,  in  order  that  the  silk  fibres  may  not  be  too  much  bent ;  and  they 
are  but  slightly  filled  at  each  successive  charge,  lest,  by  increasing  their  diameter 
too  much,  they  should  produce  too  rapid  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  winding,  with 
proportional  diminution  in  the  twist,  and  risk  of  stretching  or  tearing  the  silk.  They 
are  therefore  tha  more  frequently  changed,  k,  k,  are  the  guide-bars,  with  the  guides 
i,  i,  through  which  the  silk  passes,  being  drawn  by  the  revolving  bobbins  i,  and 
delivered  or  laid  on  by  the  flyers  d,  d,  from  the  rotatory  twisting-bobbins  r.  The 
operation  of  the  machine  is  therefore  simple,  and  the  motions  are  given  to  the  parts  in 
a  manner  equally  so. 

Upon  the  shaft  of  the  tin  cylinder  or  drum,  exterior  to  the  frame,  the  usual  fast 
and  loose  pulleys  or  riggers,  i,  l',  are  mounted,  for  driving  the  whole  machine. 
These  riggers  are  often  called  steam-pulleys  by  the  workmen,  from  their  being  con- 
nected by  bands  with  the  steam-driven  shaft  of  the  factor3%    In  order  to  allow  the 
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riggers  upon  the  shafts  of  the  upper  and  the  under  drums  to  be  driven  from  the  same 
pulley  upon  the  main  shaft,  the  axis  of  the  under  drum  is  prolonged  at  l,  l',  and 
1782  supported  at  its  end,  directly  from  the  floor,  by 

""^^^  an  upright  bearing.  Upon  the  shafts  of  the 
tin  cylinders  there  is  also  a  fly-wheel,  m,  to 
equalise  the  motion.  Upon  the  other  ends  of 
these  shafts,  namely,  at  the  end  of  the  spinning 
mill,  represented  in  jig.  1782,  the  pinions  1,  are 
fixed,  which  drive  the  wheels  3,  by  means  of 
the  intermediate  or  carrier-wheel,  2,  called  also 
the  plate-wheel,  from  its  being  hollowed  some- 
what like  a  trencher.  1  is  called  the  change 
pinion,  because  it  is  changed  for  another  of  a 
different  size  and  different  number  of  teeth, 
when  a  change  in  the  velocity  of  wheels  2  and 
3  is  to  be  made.  To  allow  a  greater  or  smaller 
pinion  to  be  applied  at  1,  the  wheel  2  is 
mounted  upon  a  stud  k,  which  is  moveable  in 
a  slot  concentric  with  the  axis  of  the  wheel  3. 
This  slot  is  a  branch  from  the  cross-bar  n. 
The  smaller  the  change-pinion  is,  the  nearer 
will  the  stud  Tc  approach  to  the  vertical  line 
joining  the  centres  of  wheels  1  and  3  ;  and  the 
more  slowly  will  the  plate-wheel  2  be  driven. 
To  the  spur-wheel  3,  a  bevel-wheel  4,  is  fixed, 
with  which  the  other  also  revolves  loose  upon 
a  stud.  The  bevel-wheel  5,  upon  the  shaft  I,  is 
driven  by  the  bevel-wheel  4 ;  and  it  communi- 
cates motion,  by  the  bevel-wheels  6  and  7,  to 
each  of  the  horizontal  shafts  g,  g,  extending 
along  the  upper  and  under  tiers  of  the  machine. 
At  the  left-hand  side  of  the  top  part  oifig.  1781, 
the  two  wheels  6  and  7  are  omitted,  on  purpose 
to  show  the  bearings  of  the  shaft  g,  as  also  the 
slot-bearings  for  carrying  the  shafts  or  skewers 
of  the  bobbins. 

If  it  be  desired  to  communicate  twist  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  which  would  be  given 
by  the  actual  arrangement  of  the  wheels,  it  is 
necessary  merely  to  transpose  the  carrier-wheel 
2,  from  its  present  position  on  the  right  hand  of 
pinion  1,  to  the  left  of  it,  and  to  drive  the  tin  cylinder  by  a  crossed  or  close  strap, 
instead  of  a  straight  or  open  one. 

The  traverse  motion  of  the  guide  is  given  here  in  a  similar  way  to  that  of  the 
engine  {fig.  1766).  Near  one  of  the  middle  or  cross-frames  of  the  machine  (see  fy. 
1782),  the  wheel  /,  in  gear  with  a  spur-wheel  h,  upon  one  of  the  block-shafts,  dnves 
also  a  spur-wheel  m,  that  revolves  upon  a  stud,  to  which  wheel  is  fixed  a  bevel-wheel 
with  the  bevel-wheel  o.    To  wheel  o,  the  same  mechanism  is  attached 

as  was  described  undei 
figs.  1780  and  1781,  and 
which  is  here  marked 
with  the  same  letters. 

To  the  crank-knob  r, 
fig.  1782,  a  rod,  x,  is  at- 
tached, which  moves  or 
traverses  the  guide-bar 
belonging  to  that  part  of 
the  machine  :  to  each 
machine  one  such  appa- 
ratus is  fitted.   In  figs. 
1783  and  178-5,  another 
mode  of  traversing  the 
guide-bar  is  shown,  which 
is  generally  used  for  the 
of  the  middle  frames,  one  of  the  wheels  /,  in 
bevel-wheel  w.  both  revolving  on  one  stiul, 
shaft  a',  at  whose  other  end  the 


gear 


coarser  qualities  of  silk.  Near  to  one 
gear  with  the  spur-wheel  and  the 
gives  motion  also  to  the  wheel  o,  fixed 


upon  a 
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elliptical  wheel  6'  is  fixed,  which  drives  a  -ond  elUpdc^  w^^^^^^^^^^ 
that  the  larger  diameter  of  the  one  plays  in  gear  with  the  smaller  u 
the  other ;  the  teeth  teing  so  cut  as  to  take  into  each  otner        ^^gg  1737 
in  all  positions.   The  crank-piece  d!  is  screwed  upon  tno 
face  of  the  wheel  </,  at  such  a  distance  from  its  centre  as 
may  be  necessary  to  give  the  desired  length  of  traverse 
motion  to  the  guide-bar,  for  laying  the  silk  spiraUy  upon 

^^^^^^^ 

than  in  their  middle,  and  to  effect  an  equality  of  wmding-on  over  the  whole  surtace 

1788 


of  the  blocks.  In  fig.  1785,  the  elUptical  wheels  are  shown  in  front,  to  illustrate 
their  mode  of  operating  upon  each  other.  ^  .         i-oo    or,^  y;^  i7a7 

Ma  1786  is  a  block  filled  by  the  motion  of  the  excentric,  fig.  1782 ;  and  ^^.1787, 
is  a  block  filled  by  the  elliptical  mechanism.  As  the  length  of  the  motions  of  the  bar 
in  the  latter  construction  remains  the  same  during  the  whole  operation,  the  silk,  as  it 

is  wound  on  the  blocks,  will  shde  over  the  edges,  and 
1789 JSlL  thereby  produce  the  flat  ends  of  the  barrel  in  fig.  1786. 

loM  The  conical  ends  of  the  block  (fig.  1787)  are  pro- 

duced by  the  continually-shortened  motions  of  the 
guide-bar,  as  the  stud  approaches  in  its  sun-and- 
planet  rotation,  nearer  to  the  general  centre. 

Figs.  1788  and  1789  are  two  different  views  of  the 
differential  mechanism  described  undep^.  1782. 


H 


The  bent  wire  x,  fig.  1782,  is  called  the  guide-iron.  It  is  attached  at  one  end  to 
the  pivot  of  the  sun-and-planet  wheel-work  t,  s,  0,  and  at  the  other  to  the  guide-bar 
fffig  1781.  The  silk  threads  pass  through  the  guides,  as  already  explained.  By 
the'motion  communicated  to  the  guide-bar  (giiider),  the  diamond-pattern  is  produced, 
as  shown  in^^.  1786. 

The  SilJc  Automatic  Beel. 

In  this  machine,  the  silk  is  unwound  from  the  blocks  of  the  throwing-mill,  and 
formed  into  hanks  for  the  market.  The  blocks  being  of  a  large  size,  would  be 
productive  of  much  friction,  if  made  to  revolve  upon  skewers  thrust  through  them, 
and  would  cause  frequent  breakage  of  the  silk.  They  are,  therefore,  set  with  their 
axes  upright  upon  a  board,  and  the  silk  is  drawn  from  their  surface,  just  as  the  weft 
is  from  a  cop  in  the  shuttle.  On  this  account  the  previous  winding-on  must  be  exe- 
cuted in  a  very  regular  manner,  and  preferably  as  represented  \nfig.  1786. 

Fig.  1790,  is  a  front  view  of  the  reel ;  little  more  than  one-half  of  it  being  shown. 

Fig.  1791,  is  an  end  view.  Here  the  steam-pulleys  are  omitted,  for  fear  of  obstruct- 
ing the  view  of  the  more  essential  parts,  a,  a,  are  the  two  end  framings,  connected 
by  mahogany  stretchers,  which  form  the  table  b,  for  receiving  the  bobbins  c,  c,  which 
are  sometimes  weighted  at  top  with  a  lump  of  lead  to  prevent  their  tumbling,  d  is 
the  reel,  consisting  of  four  long  laths  of  wood,  which  are  fixed  upon  iron  frames, 
attached  to  an  octagonal  wooden  shaft.  The  arm  which  sustains  one  of  these  laths  is 
capable  of  being  bent  inwards  by  loosening  a  tightening  hook,  so  as  to  permit  the 
hanks,  when  finished,  to  be  taken  off,  as  in  every  common  reel. 

The  machine  consists  of  two  equal  parts  coupled  together  at  «,  to  facilitate  the 
removal  of  the  silk  from  either  half  of  the  reel ;  the  attendant  first  lifting  the  one  part 
and  then  the  other,   e,  is  the  guide-bar,  which  by  a  traverse  motion  causes  the  silk 
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to  be  wound  on  in  a  cross  direction,  b  and  c  are  the  wire-guides,  and  d  are  littl« 
levers  lying  upon  the  cloth-covered  guide-bar  e.  The  silk  in  its  way  from  tlie  bS 
to  Uie  reel,  passes  under  these  levers,  by  which  it  is  cleaued  from  loose  fibres 


shaft  there  is 


On  the  other  end  of  the  shaft  of  the  reel,  the  spur-wheel  1  is  fixed,  which  derives 
motion  from  wheel  2,  attached  to  the  shaft  of  the  steam-pulley  f.  Upon  the  same 
a  bevel-wheel  3,  which  impels  the  wheel  4  upon  the  shaft  e ;  to  whose 
end  a  plate  is  attached,  to  which  the  crank  /  is 
screwed,  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  propor 
length  of  traverse  motion  to  the  guide-bar  e, 
connected  to  that  crank  or  excentric  stud  by 
the  jointed  rod  g.  Upon  the  shaft  of  the 
steam-pulleys  f,  there  is  a  worm  or  endless 
screw,  to  the  left  of  /,  fig.  1790,  which  works 
in  a  wheel  5,  attached  to  the  short  upright 
shaft  h  {fig.  1791).  At  the  end  of  h  there  is 
another  worm,  which  works  in  a  wheel,  6  ; 
on  whose  circumference  there  is  a  stud,  i,  which 
strikes  once  at  every  revolution  against  an  arm 
attached  to  a  bell,  seen  to  the  left,  g;  thus 
announcing  to  the  reel-tenter  that  a  measured 
length  of  silk  has  been  wound  upon  her  reel. 
e,  is  a  rod  or  handle,  by  which  the  fork  I,  with 
the  strap,  may  be  moved  upon  the  fast  or  loose 
pulley,  so  as  to  set  on  or  arrest  the  motion  at 
pleasure. 

Throwsters  submit  their  silk  to  scouring  and 
steaming  processes.  They  soak  the  hanks,  as 
imported,  in  lukewarm  soap- water  in  a  tub ; 
but  the  bobbins  of  the  twisted  single  silk  from 
the  spinning  mill  are  enclosed  within  a  wooden 
chest  and  exposed  to  the  opening  action  of 
steam  for  about  ten  minutes.  They  are  then 
immersed  in  a  cistern  of  warm  water,  from 
which  they  are  transferred  to  the  doubling- 
frame. 

The  wages  of  the  work-people  in  the  silk-throwing  mills  of  Italy  are  about  one-half 
of  thoir  wages  in  Manchester ;  but  this  difference  is  much  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  superior  macliinory  of  our  mills. 
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There  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  silk  called  marabout,  containing  generally  three  threads, 
made  from  the  white  Novi  raw  silk.  From  its  whiteness,  it  takes  the  most  lively  and 
delicate  colours  without  the  discharge  of  its  gum.  After  being  made  into  tram  by 
the  single  twist  upon  the  spinning  mill,  it  is  reeled  into  hanks,  and  sent  to  the  dyer 
without  further  preparation.  After  being  dyed,  the  throwster  re-winds  and  re-twists 
it  upon  the  spinning  mill,  in  order  to  give  it  the  whip-cord  hardness  which  constitutes 
the  peculiar  feature  of  marabout.  The  cost  of  the  raw  Novi  silk  is  19s.  6d.  a  pound ; 
of  throwing  it  into  tram,  2s.  6d. ;  of  dyeing,  2s. ;  of  re-winding  and  re-twisting,  after 
it  has  been  dyed,  about  5s. ;  of  waste,  2s.,  or  10  per  cent. :  the  total  of  which  sum  is 
31s. ;  being  the  price  of  one  pound  of  marabout  in  1832. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  following  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  present 
condition  of  oxir  silk-manufacture  (1874): — 

The  number  of  silk  factories  in  England  and  Wales  are  :  Spinning,  227 ;  weaving, 
390 ;  spinning  and  weaving,  39  ;  others,  36  :  total,  692,  Scotland :  spinning  and 
weaving,  4,    Total  in  the  United  Kingdom,  696  factories. 

The  number  of  spindles  in  the  United  Kingdom  being:  Spinning,  940,143; 
doubling,  190,298. 

The  number  of  power-looms,  12,378. 

The  motive  horse-power  of  the  machinery  employed  being :  Steam,  7)604 ;  water, 
985. 

Total  number  of  persons  employed,  48,124. 

At  present  the  United  Kingdom  draws  its  supply  of  the  raw  material  for  manufac- 
ture principally  from  the  East  Indies ;  and  France,  Italy,  Turkey,  and  China,  also 
supply  a  considerable  amount.  Aboiit  20  years  since,  the  annual  imports  for  home 
consumption  amounted  to  4,734,755  lbs. 

In  1857,  the  quantity  of  12,077,931  lbs.  of  silk  in  its  several  conditions  of  raw, 
waste,  and  thrown,  was  imported  into  this  country. 

The  following  represents  our  Import  trade  in  silk  for  the  year  1873  :— 


Knubs,  or  husks,  and  waste       .       .       31,815  cwts. 

I^aw   6,445,213  lbs. 

Thrown   108,794  „ 

» 

Silk  Manvfactures. 

Of  countries  out  of  Europe  .... 
„  countries  in  Europe  .  .  .  .  '  . 
„  velvet,  plain  or  figured  .... 

„  ribbons   

„      „      other  kinds  

„  plush,  used  for  hats  

„  manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  silk  mixed  with  other  mate 
rials,  unenumerated  .... 

Exports  of  Silk  in  1873. 
Thrown,  Twist  or  Yarn  .... 


value 


460,128 
,758,138 
195,025 


£ 

value  284,889 
4,752,692 
691,597 
1,705,420 
621,494 
27,731 

1,981,555 


Value 
£ 

1,667,545 


Manufactures. 


Yards 
1,696,605 


Broad  stuffs  of  silk  or  satin 
Handkerchiefs,  scarfs,  and  shawls 

Ribbons  of  all  kinds  ...   

Lace  .......   

Unenumerated    .       ,       .       .  .   

Of  Silk  and  other  materials : — 

Broadstuffs   1,287,107 

Other  kinds       .  .   

•  •  •  •  • 

Silk  imported  in  1874. 

lbs. 

From  China   2,656,764 

„  British  India  .  .  .  690,871 
„  Egypt  ....  149,086 
„    Other  countries  .       .       .  2,446,717 


Total 


5,943,438 


331,293 
245,326 
232,933 
231,435 
660,522 

196,973 
90,118 


Value 
£1,996,203 
568,998 
130,631 
3,321,814 

5,017,640 
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SiUc  mamifaotures  imported  in  187 ifroiti  countries  in  Europe, 


Broad  shiifs 


'"From  Franco 
,,  Belgium 


Other  countrieB 
Total 


of  the  value  of  4,940,309 
2,271,902 
116,863 


7,329,074 


Bibbous,  silk  and  satin 


From  Franco  .       .   of  the  value  of  1,829,039 
„    Other  countries  „  246,843 


Total 


2,075,882 


■  From  Belgium 


Bibbous,  other  kinds , 


Other  countries 
Total 


of  the  value  of  200,130 
„  239,619 


Of  countries  out  oj  Europe  of  the  value  of  £237,736. 
Silk  manufacture,  Ex'portsin  1874. 


Wholly  of  silk 
Broad  stuffs  of  silk  or  satin 
Thrown,  twist  or  yarn 
Handkerchiefs,  scarfs  and  shawls 
Ribbons  of  all  sorts  . 
Of  silk  and  other  materials 


Yards 
2,311,345 


439,749 


Value 
£458,422 
1,029,682 
387,509 
207,256 
362,442 


1792 


SIXiKWORM  GITT,  for  angling,  is  made  as  follows  : — Select  a  nilmber  of  the  best 
and  largest  silkworms,  just  when  they  are  beginning  to  spin ;  which  is  knawn  by  their 
refusing  to  eat,  and  having  a  fine  silk  thread  hanging  from  their  mouths.  Immerse 
them  in  strong  vinegar,  and  cover  them  closely  for  twelve  hours,  if -the  weather  be 
warm,  but  two  or  three  hours  longer,  if  it  be  cool.   When  taken  out,  and  pulled 

asunder,  two  transparent  guts  will  be 
observed,  of  a  yellow-green  colour,  as 
thick  as  a  small  straw,  bent  double. 
The  rest  of  the  entrails  resembles 
boiled  spinage,  and  therefore  can  occa- 
sion no  mistake  as  to  the  silk-gut.  _  If 
this  be  soft,  or  break  upon  stretching 
it,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  worm  has  not 
been  long  enough  under  the  influence 
of  the  vinegar.  Wlien  the  gut  is  fit  to 
draw  out,  the  one  end  of  it  is  to  be 
dipped  into  the  vinegar,  and  the  other 
end  is  to  be  stretched  gently  to  the 
proper  length.  When  thus  drawn  out, 
it  must  be  kept  extended  on  a  thin 
piece  of  board,  by  putting  its  ex- 
tremities into  slits  in  the  end  of  the 
wood,  or  fastening  them  to  pins,  and 


s 


then  exposed  in  the  sun  to  dry.    Thus  genuine  silk-gut  is  made  in  Spain    Jrom  the 
^^n^in  which  it  is  dried,  the  ends  are  always  more  or       compres  ed  or  attenuated 
In  fiq.  1792,  a  is  the  silkworm  ;  b,  the  worm  torn  asunder  ;  c,  c,  the  guts ,  ^.  ^ J^o^^^ 
slit  at  the  ends,  with  the  gut  to  dry ;  /,/,  boards  with  wooden  pegs,  for  the  same 

^TllvBR  (^....^,Fr.;  >S.76...  Ger.)  was  ^^.^^^^^  ^^'^^  ^^i^^lZSl'SX 
heft  alone  revive! its  oxide,  and  because  it  could  pass  -^^'^^f^^^^:^';^^^^ 
fire,  which  apparently  destroyed  most  other  metals.    Ihe  distinctions,  per  , 
perfect,  and  noble,  are  now  rejected.  ^„foi«    Tt<!  qnecific  gravity 

^  When  pure  and  polished,  silver  is  the  brightest  of  f  ^J^^ ^  in  tLTS^^ 
in  the  ingot  is  10-47 ;  but,  when  condensed  under  «^!^;~;;/;3°^  fome  as 

it  becomes  10-6.    It  melts  at  a  bright  red  heat,  at  a  ^^^V^^^^^^  'STng  leaves  not 
equal  to  1873°  Fahr.    It  is  exceedingly  malleable  and  duct  le  attora  g 
mVo  than  of  an  inch  thick,  and  we  -^-^i  J-^gSHSd' platinum,  as  the 

By  Sickingen's  expenments,  its  tenacity  is,  to  ^'M'^f  f°;        between  these  two 
number  19,  15,  and  26^;  so  that  it  has  an  intermediate  strength  between 
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metals.    Pure  atmospheric  air  does  not  affect  silver,  but  that  of  ^'^^'^'.j^m^^^ 
^th  sulphuretted  hydrogen  soon  tarnishes  it  ^^^h  a  mm  of  brown  sulphida 
distinguished  chemically  from  gold  and  platinum  by  its  ^^ady  solubihty  in  nitnc^^^^^^^ 
and  from  almost  all  oUier  metals,  by  its  saHne  solutions  affording  a  curdy  precipitate 
with  a  most  minute  quantity  of  sea-salt  or  any  soluble  chlonde. 

The  atomic  weight  of  silver  is  108 ;  its  chemical  symbol  is  Ag  {argentiim). 

Silver  occurs  in  nature  under  many  forms  :—  i. -^^ -u.^n™ 

1.  Native  silver  possesses  most  of  the  above  properties  ;  yet,  on  account  ot  lU  being 
more  or  lessaUoyed  with  other  metals,  it  differs  a  little  in  malleability,  lustre,  density, 
&c.  It  sometimes  occurs  crystallised  in  octahedrons,  in  cubes,  and  cubo-octahedxons. 
At  other  times  it  is  found  in  dendritic  shapes,  or  arborescences,  resulting  from  mmute 
crystals  implanted  upon  each  other.  But  more  usually  it  presents  itself  in  smaU 
•trains  without  determinable  form,  or  in  amorphous  masses  of  various  magnitude. 

"  The  qanques  (mineral  matrices)  of  native  silver  are  so  numerous,  that  it  may  be 
said  to  occur  in  all  kinds  of  rock.  At  one  time  it  appears  as  if  filtered  into  their 
fissures,  at  another  as  having  vegetated  on  their  surface,  and  at  a  third,  as  if  impasted 
in  their  substance.    Such  varieties  are  met  with  principally  m  the  mines  of  Peru.^ 

The  native  metal  is  found  in  almost  aU  the  silver  mines  now  worked ;  but  especially 
in  those  of  Kongsberg  in  Norway,  in  carbonate  and  fluoride  of  calcium,  &c. ;  at 
Schlangenberg  in  Siberia,  in  sulphate  of  baryta  ;  at  Allemont,  in  a  ferruginous  clay, 
&c    The  mines  of  Chili  and  Peru  have  yielded  large  quantities  of  native  silver. 

The  metals  most  usually  associated  with  silver  in  the  native  alloy,  are  gold,  copper, 
arsenic,  and  iron.  At  Andreasberg  and  Guadalcanal  it  has  been  found  alloyed  with 
about  five  per  cent,  of  arsenic.    The  auriferous  native  silver  is  the  rarest. 

2.  Antimonial  silver,  or  JDyscrasite.— This  rare  ore  is  destitute  of  malleahility, 
and  very  brittle ;  spec.  grav.  9-5.  It  melts  before  the  blowpipe,  and  affords  white 
fumes  of  oxide  of  antimony:  being  readily  distinguished  from  arsenical  iron  and  arsemcal 
cobalt  by  its  lamellar  fracture.  It  consists  of  from  76  to  84  per  cent,  of  silver,  and 
from  24  to  16  of  antimony.  ^,  .    .  j? 

3.  Argentite,  Sulphide  of  silver  or  Silver  glance— This  is  an  opaque  substance,  ot 
a  dark-grey  or  leaden  hue;  slightly  malleable,  and  easily  cut  with  a  knife,  when 
it  betrays  a  metallic  lustre.  The  silver  is  easily  separated  by  the  blowpipe.^  It  con- 
sists of  13  of  sulphur  to  89  of  silver,  by  experiment ;  13  to  87  are  the  theoretic  propor- 
tions. Its  specific  gravity  is  6-9.  It  occurs  crystallised  in  cubes,  and  is  found  in 
the  mines  of  Preiberg  in  Saxony,  Joachimsthal  in  Bohemia,  Schemnitz  m  Hungary, 

and  Mexico.  .     ,     ,  , .  7        •?  • 

4.  Pyrargyrite,  Bed  Silver  ore.  Ruby  Blende,  or  Antimoniated  sulphide  of  silver,  is  an 
ore  remarkable  for  its  lustre,  colour,  and  the  variety  of  its  forms.  It  is  ffiable,  easily 
scraped  by  the  knife,  and  affords  a  powder  of  a  lively  crimson-red.  Its  colour  in  mass 
is  brilliant  red,  dark  red,  or  even  metallic  reddish-black.  It  crystallises  in  a  variety 
of  hexagonal  forms.  Its  constituents  are  :  silver  from  56  to  62  ;  antimony  from_20  to 
24;  sulphur  from  16  to  18.  It  is  found  in  almost  all  silver  mines  ;  but  principally 
in  those  of  Freiberg,  Andreasberg,  and  Guadalcanal,  _  -mi, 

5.  Proustite,  lAght  Eed  Silver  ore,  or  Arsenical  sulphide  of  silver,  is  a  similar  but 
rarer  mineral,  in  which  arsenic  takes  the  place  of  antimony. 

6.  Stephanite,  or  Black  sulphide  of  silver,  is  a  blackish,  brittle  mineral,  affording 
globules  of  silver  at  the  blowpipe.  *It  is  found  at  All^mont  and  at  Preiberg;  but 
more  abundantly  in  the  silver  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico.  The  Spaniards  call  it  negrillo. 

7.  Polybasite  is  a  sulphide  of  silver  and  copper,  generally  with  antimony  and 
arsenic.   It  occurs  in  Mexico,  Chili,  Nevada,  and  Idaho. 

8.  Sternbergite  is  a  rare  sulphide  of  silver  and  iron. 

9.  Chloride  of  silver,  or  Horn  silver. — In  consequence  of  its  semi-transparent  aspect, 
its  yellowish  or  greenish  colour,  and  such  softness  that  it  may  be  cut  with  the  nail, 
this  ore  has  been  compared  to  horn,  and  may  be  easily  recognised.  It  melts  at  the 
flame  of  a  candle,  and  may  be  reduced  when  heated  along  with  iron  or  black  flux.  It 
is  occasionally  crystallised  in  forms  belonging  to  the  cubic_ system ;  but  occurs  chiefly 
in  irregular  forms,  sometimes  covering  the  native  silver  with  a  thick  crust,  as  in  Peru 
and  Mexico.  Its  density  is  only  4-74.  It  is  found  in  considerable  quantities  at  North 
Dolcoath  in  Cornwall. 

Chloride  of  silver  sometimes  contains  60  or  70  per  cent,  of  clay ;  and  is  then  called 
'  butter-milk  ore '  by  the  German  miners. 

10.  Bromide  of  silver  or  Bromyrite,  and  Iodide  of  silver  or  lodyriie,  occur  in  the 
mines  of  Chili  and  Mexico ;  whilst  a  mineral  called  Embolite,  which  is  a  chloro- 
bromide  of  silver,  is  found  rather  abundantly  in  some  of  the  mines  of  Chili. 

11.  Carbonate  of  silver,  or  Selbite,  is  a  mineral  of  doubtful  occurrence. 

Large  quantities  of  silver  are  annually  obtained  in  this  country,  and  in  the  lead- 
producing  districts  of  Europe,  by  the  treatment  of  argentiferous  galena  ;  but  the  New 
Vol.  III.  3  F 
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Continent,  which  produces  for  the  most  part  ores  containing  but  a  small  proportion  of 
lead,  is  estimated  to  furnish  twelve  times  more  silver  than  the  Old.    See  Lead. 
Silver  has  been  produced  in  the  following  countries  : — 

iV'oTOay— The  mines  of  Kongsberg  were  discovered  in  1623,  and  they  have  been 
worked,  almost  continuously,  up  to  the  present  time,  their  average  annual  produce 
being  about  18,000  lbs.  troy. 

Hungary,  IVansylvania,  and  the  Banat,  are  stated  to  produce  about  92,000  lbs.  of 
silver  annually. 

Saxony  and  Bohemia. — The  mines  near  Freiberg  are  the  most  important. 
The  Mines  of  the  Hartz  produce  about  28,000  lbs.  troy  of  silver  annually ;  while 
those  of  the  Alps  produce  small  quantities. 
France  has  no  silver  mines  of  importance. 

In  Spain,  the  mines  of  Guadalcanal  and  Cazalla  have  been  highly  productive.  The 
total  produce  of  the  Spanish  silver  mines,  in  20  years,  was  8,200,000  Spanish  ounces. 

In  North  Ainerica,  the  mines  of  Mexico  are  the  most  ancient,  and  the  silver  lodes 
the  most  remarkable.  The  vein  called  the  Veta  Madre,  of  Guanaxuato,  was  often  200 
feet  in  width,  and  that  of  Zacatecas  is  sometimes  75  feet  wide.  Humboldt  stated  the 
production  of  silver  in  Mexico,  in  1789,  to  have  been  7,314,344  lbs.  troy.  There  are 
about  sixteen  silver  mines  producing  silver  ore  at  the  present  time  in  Mexico ;  the 
ores  varying  from  55  ounces  to  81  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton.  The  Eeal  del  Monte 
Company  produced  annually  silver  to  the  value  of  three  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars. 

Nevada. — The  discovery  of  silver  in  this  region  dates  only  from  1859  ;  but  the  pro- 
duction of  silver  and  gold  has  been  immense,  often  rising  to  nearly  300,000  tons  of  ore 
per  annum ;  sometimes  yielding  silver  to  the  value  of  150  dollars  per  ton,  and  seldom 
of  less  value  than  28  dollars.  There  are  numerous  other  districts,  which  space  will 
not  allow  us  to  mention.  See  '  The  Mining  and  Metallurgy  of  Gold  and  Silver,'  by 
J.  Arthur  Phillips,  for  full  accounts  of  the  North  American  silver  mines. 

South  America. — The  silver  mines  are  confined  to  the  Eepublics  of  Peru,  Bolivia, 
and  Chili.  The  mines  of  Cerro  de  Pasco  are  the  most  celebrated  in  Peru,  the  principal 
ores  being  known  as  pacos ;  these  are  ferruginous  earths,  containing  varying  amounts 
of  silver.  These  mines  were  discovered  in  1630,  and  are  still  being  worked,  upon  a 
small  scale.  The  production  of  silver,  in  Peru,  has  been  estimated  at  299,000  lbs.  troy. 

Bolivia. — The  mines  of  Potosi,  which  once  formed  a  portion  of  the  viceroyalty  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  are  now  included  in.  this  republic.  Thirty-two  veins  have  been  worked 
in  this  historical  mine,  which  was  discovered  in  1 545,  with  great  profit,  and  numerous 
smaller  ones,  with  more  or  less  advantage.  In  the  province  of  Potosi,  according  to 
Whitney,  the  United  States  Geologist,  there  were,  when  he  visited  the  district,  1,800 
abandoned  mines,  and  only  26  at  work;  in  other  parts,  there  were  2,365  mines  aban- 
doned, and  only  40  at  work. 

Chili. — The  most  important  silver  mines  of  Chili  are  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Copiapo.  Chlorides  of  silver  are  the  most  abundant  ores,  but  there  are  also  arsenides 
and  sulphides,  the  ore  containing  from  100  to  250  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton.  Chili 
appears  to  have  produced  in  seven  years  1,750,000  lbs.  of  silver. 

New  Granada. — The  Santa  Anna  mines,  in  the  province  of  Mariquita,  have  been 
long  celebrated.  They  produced  1,266,465  ounces  of  silver  between  1852  and  1864. 
Since  that  time,  the  production  has  been  limited. 

Mexican  Amalgamation  Process. — The  following  description  of  the  extraction  and 
treatment  of  silver  ores  in  Mexico  is  derived  from  a  paper  published  by  Mr.  J .  A. 
Phillips,  who  for  some  years  acted  as  manager  for  the  firm  of  John  Taylor  and  Sons. 
His  excellent  description  may  be  applied  to  the  amalgamation  process,  as  carried  out 
in  other  places. 

We  may  previously  state  some  of  the  peculiar  features  observable  in  the  working  of 
the  mines  of  Mexico,  confining  our  attention  to  the  mines  of  Guanaxuato,  Zacatecas 
(including  Fresnillo),  and  Keal  del  Monte.  The  mines  of  Guanaxuato  are  situated 
upon  one  vein  of  great  length  and  width.  It  should  be  understood  that  this  vein, 
like  all  mineral  veins,  is  not  productive  of  silver  ore  throughout  its  whole  extent,  but 
the  ore  occurs  in  branches  and  bunches,  leaving  intermediate  spaces  of  dead  or  unpro- 
ductive ground ;  and,  as  an  ordinary  mine-level  seldom  exceeds  6  feet  in  width,  it  is 
clear  that  a  level  like  this  would  not  explore  a  vein  of  such  dimensions  as  that  of 
Guanaxuato,  while  the  expense  of  cross-cutting,  as  miners  term  it,  would  require  more 
capital  than  the  owners  of  the  mine  were  walling  to  risk,  or  able,  in  many  instances,  to 
spare.  Hence,  there  sprang  up  in  Guanaxuato  a  system  of  working  well  adapted  to 
the  circumstances  noticed,  and  being  based  upon  the  principle  that  tlie  liope  ot  reward 
acts  as  a  stimulus  to  exertion,  was  attended  with  the  best  effects,  and  led  to  »ne 
discovery  of  some  of  the  richest  deposits  of  ore.  • 

This  system  is  called  that  of  the  busco72es  or  'seekers,'  who  are  tne  worfcing 
minors.  These  men,  at  their  own  -risk,  work  in  the  mines  under  certain  restrictions  ; 
and  following  up  such  indications  as  may  appear  to  them  favourable,  oltentimes  meet 
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with  a  Taluable  course  of  ore,  but  frequently  work  for  months,  earning  scarcely 
enoiigh  for  bare  subsistence.  While  thus  employed  the  buscon  receives  half  the 
prodnce  of  the  ore  he  breaks  ;  and  it  may  be  readily  conceived  that  if  he  should  fall 
in  with  a  rich  deposit,  his  gains  should  be  very  large :  thus,  instances  have  been 
known  where  a  man  has  obtained,  in  this  way,  1,000  or  1,500  dollars  in  a  month. 

_  The  owners  of  the  mine,  however,  have  the  option  of  taking  away  such  a 
discovery  from  the  hands  of  the  miner,  after  a  slxort  notice,  and  working  it  on  their 
own  account,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  hacienda  account,  when  they  pay  the  miners  a  dollar 
per  day  each,  without  any  share  of  the  ore.  To  do  this,  however,  the  mine  must  be 
rich,  and  as  it  is,  a  very  large  portion  of  the  ore  in  Guanaxuato  is  raised  by  the  6ms- 
cones,  who  divide  the  produce  equally  with  the  owners. 

The  ore,  being  broken  and  separated  as  much  as  possible  from  the  rocky  parts 
underground,  is  tied  up  in  the  botas  of  bullocks'  hides,  which  are  drawn  to  the 
surface  by  the  malacates,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  water.  In  some  of  the 
Guanaxuato  mines,  labourers  are  employed  to  take  the  ore  to  the  surface,  and  these 
will  carry  on  their  backs  from  2  to  3  cwts.,  and  perform  several  journeys  in  a  day 
from  the  bottom  of  a  mine  400  or  500  yards  in  depth.  At  the  mine  of  Mellado 
there  is  a  very  excellent  double  tramroad,  on  an  inclined  plane  of  timber,  upon 
which  the  ore  is  drawn  up  in  waggons  to  a  height  of  200  varas  from  the  bottom 
of  the  mine,  where  the  diagonal  joins  the  perpendicular  shaft  at  about  the  same 
depth  from  the  surface:  each  carriage  will  contain  160  arrobas  of  26  lbs.  each.  The 
power  applied  is  that  of  a  malacate  working  underground ;  and  here  at  200  yards 
from  the  surface,  and  shut  out  from  the  light  of  day,  one  is  surprised  to  behold 
a  storehouse  and  stabling,  with  all  the  necessary  appurtenances  for  thirty-six  horses 
employed  m  moving  the  machine  above  mentioned,  nine  horses  working  at  a  time 

Having  brought  the  ore  to  the  surface,  it  is  conveyed  to  the  mine-yard,  and 
placed  in  separate  heaps,  under  the  eye  of  the  buscon  or  miner,  who  prepares  it  for 
sale.  At  a  stated  time  the  auctioneer  appears,  accompanied  by  a  clerk  •  he  walks 
round  to  the  heaps  of  ore  in  succession,  and  sells  them  in  the  following  manner  •— 

Standing  before  the  heap  of  ore  to  which  he  invites  attention,  those  who  come  to 
purchase  step  forward  and  whisper  into  his  ear  the  price  they  severally  ofier  When 
all  have  done,  he  declares  aloud  the  name  of  the  highest  bidder,  and  the  price  which 
are  entered  in  a  book  by  the  clerk ;  and  the  same  process  is  followed  throughout  until 
all  the  ore  is  sold.  ° 

The  practice  iii  the  Eeal  del  Monte  differs  from  both  the  others,  but  assimilates 
a  little  towards  the  Guanaxuato  system,  inasmuch  as  the  miner  has  a  share  of  the  ore 
caXleApartido    This  partido  system  has  prevailed  from  a  very  early  period  and  has 
led  to  many  broils  and  disturbances  with  the  miners.  ^  ^  ' 

The  method  of  extracting  the  silver  from  the  ore,  at  the  establishments  maintained 
for  that  purpose,  called  ^haciendas  de  beneficio.;  or  ^haciendas  de  Plata:  of  which  there 
are  many  of  great  extent  in  the  country,  is  thus  carried  forward.  The  Haciendas 
IZu  ^°  Zacatecas,  of  Barrera  in  Guanaxuato,  and  Tf 

Eegla  at  Eeal  del  Mon  e,  are  the  principal  establishments  of  this  kind  at  present  t 
use.  That  in  Fresnillo  is  the  largest  used  for  amalgamation  only,  the  oifter  walls 
being  492  varas  m  length  by  412  varas  in  width.  It  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  300^000 
dollars,  and  is  very  complete  in  all  its  arrangements  ^"u.uuu 

amlfgamation"'^^       ^'^^^  Teiy  extensive  smelting  works  with  those  for 

The  ore  being  placed  in  heaps  in  the  yard  is  broken  by  hammers  into  pieces  of 

Z'-^T^^^^^ir'-''-'  ^^^™^-P-^«  being  sit  aside  for  s2:i« 
In  the  smelting  process  the  ore  after  being  crushed,  is  mixed  with  slag  or  remains 

from  former  smeltings    litharge  or  oxide  of  lead,  and  a  little  iron  ore  and  ^?mo 

Sr  Z  '}'''''^'^'  ^^-^       ^^^'^  i«  brought  down  wWi  the 

lead ;  the  two  metals  being  afterwards  separated  in  refining  furnaces  ™ 

high  furnace  is  usually  employed,  although  the  Castilian^f™rd;scr  S^^^^^ 
article  on  Lead,  would  probably  be  found  preferable.  aescribed  in  the 

It  18  estimated  that  about  an  eighth  part  of  the  silver  produced  in  Mexico  is  oh 
tamed  by  smelting;  but  as  only  the  richest  ores  are  subjected  to  Sis  process  n." 
account  of  the  expense,  which  is  from  m.  to  20?.  per  ton  except  in  n^w  f'r? 
Zimapan  where  lead  ore  is  abundant,  the  proportion  whicrfhe  quan^^^ 

rfnfnd'r  ^'"^  ^'^^  "'^^"'^       amalgamatirmttVe' ve^! 

The  process  of  amalgamation,  to  which  attention  is  now  more  mrtio„1«rK,  A'    <-  ■. 
depends  upon  the  great  affinity  of  quicksilver  for  silver.    Wdrhowe^^^^^^^  ^^'f ' 
this  known  property  available,  certain  operations  are  reauiSS     I  T 
contained  in  the  ore  to  such  a  state  that  tfo  quicksiW  ro^l?:,^^' 

3  I;  2 
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After  the  Ireaking  aud  dressing  by  hand,  the  ore  is  crushed,  either  by  cruehing- 
roUors  or  more  generally  by  stamps,  called  in  Mexico,  molinos.  The  stamps  are 
similar  in  principle  to  those  used  in  the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall,  but  not  so  powerful, 
and  are  worked  either  by  water-power  or  by  mulos.  As  the  ore  is  crushed,  it  falls 
through  small  holes  of  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  perforated  in  strong  hides  stretched  in 
a  slope  on  either  side  of  the  machine  placed  over  a  pit  which  receives  the  fine  ore, 
from  whence  it  is  conveyed  to  the  arrastres  or  grinding  mills. 

These  stamping  mills  are  sometimes  driven  by  a  small  breast  water-wheel,  of  five 
feet  diameter  and  one  foot  broad.  Fig.  1793  will  give  a  sufficient  idea  of  their  con- 
struction. The  long  horizontal  shaft,  fixed  on  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  is  furnished  with 
5  or  6  rams  placed  at  diffiirent  situations  round  the  shaft,  so  as  to  act  in  succession 

on  the  projecting  teeth  of  the 
^7^^  iipright  rods  or  pestles.  Each 

of  these  weighs  200  lbs.,  and 
works  in  a  corresponding  oblong 
mortar  of  stone  or  wood. 

The  arrastre,  or  '  tahona,'  as 
it  is  called  in  the  northern  dis- 
tricts, is  exceedingly  simple,  but 
for  so  rude  a  machine  is  very 
effective.  Baron  Humboldt,  in 
alluding  to  it,  says  that  he  never 
saw  ore  so  finely  pulverised  as 
he  saw  it  in  Mexico.  In  Guan- 
axuato,  where  there  is  much  gold 
in  the  ore,  this  is  particidarly 
observable. 

The  arrastre  consists,  in  the 
first  place,  of  a  strong  wooden 
post  moving  on  a  spindle  in  a 
beam  above  it,  and  resting  on  an  iron  pivot  beneath,  turning  in  an  iron  socket  on 
the  top  of  a  small  post  of  hard  wood  which  rises  about  a  foot  above  the  ground  in  the 
centre  of  the  arrastre.    See  Obe  Deessing. 

These  arrastres  are  usually  arranged  in  rows  in  a  large  gallery  or  shed,  as  wiU  be 
seen  by  reference  to  fig.  1794,  which  represents  the  gallery  of  the  Hacienda  of  Salgado 
A  machine  has  been  introduced  at  Eeal  del  Monte  which  has  superseded  the  old 
Mexican  arrastres.     This  machine  is  similar  in  principle  to  some  of  the  grinding 
mills  of  this  country,  and  to  the  trapiche  of  Peru.    It  consists  of  two  large 
circular  edge  stones  faced  with  iron,  and  moving  over  iron  bottoms^  the  ore  being 
crushed  and  ground  with  water  between  the  two  metal-surfaces.     The  machine  is 
turned  by  twelve  mules  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  four  mules  working  at  a  time, 
and  the  quantity  ground  to  a  fine  sHme  is  sixty  quintals,  or  aboiit  ten  tmes  the 
quantity  grouBd  by  a  common  arrastre;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
quantity  might  be  doubled  by  the  use  of  water-  or  steam-power,  as  the  number  of  re- 
volutions would  be  increased.  .  1  i  i.  4.1,0 
The  ore  being  brought  into  a  finely-divided  state,  is  allowed  to  run  out  of  the 
arrastre  into  shallow  tanks  or  reservoirs,  where  it  remains  exposed  to  the  sun  unt  a 
larger  portion  of  the  water  has  evaporated,  when  it  has  the  appearance  of  thick  mml , 
and  in  this  state  the  process  is  proceeded  with.                ,                      ,  „^-„„ 
The  lama  as  it  is  called,  or  slime,  is  now  laid  out  on  the  patzo  or  amalgamation- 
floor  (wS  is  in  some  pkces  boarded,  and  in  others  paved  with  flat  stones),  m  large 
Sisses  Sued  torias,  40  to  60  feet  in  diameter  and  about  a  foot  thick,  consisting  fre- 
Xntly  of  60  or  70  tons  of  ore ;  and  so  extensive  are  the  floors  that  a  large  number 
nf  these  tortas  are  seen  in  progress  at  the  same  time.  Thus,  at  the  Hacienda  de  Eegla, 
tte  SI  STsZrded^nd  carefully  caulked,  to  render  it  water-tight,  is  capable 
of  conta?;ing  ten  of  these  tortas,  of  about  60  tons  each  and  50  feet  in  diameter.  The 
Wo^Sp  f^<f  Barrera  in  Guanajuato  will  hold  eighteen  tortas  of  70  to  75  tons  each. 
Jrnlienda                               will  contain  twenty-four  tortas  of  60  tons  each; 
«nd  the  iatio  floor  of  the  Hacienda  Nueva  at  Fresnillo  is  stdl  larger,  being  1 80  varas 
L  Lngth  b^arm^^^^  in  width,  and  capable  of  containing  sixty-fom-  tortas  of  70  tons 

Having  laid  out  the  masses  of  ore  in  the  patio,  the  operations  necessary  to  produce 
the^hem\al  changes  commence  The  S 
put  into  the  torta      the  proportion  of  50   bs.  to  ev^^^^^^^ 

different  districts),  and  a  number  of  mu  es  are  '".'^f  ^     tre^f/^'  follo^^■ing  day 

dissolved  in  the  water.  and  ^^-^te  ^.^j^.f  Jj^^  ^.^^X"/.  It  b  common  c?ppe^ 
another  ingredient  is  introduced,  called  in  Mexico  viQgi-^rm. 
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pyrites,  or  sulphide  of  copper  and  iron,  pulverised  and  calcined,  which  converts  it  into 
a  sulphate.  About  25  lbs.  of  this  magistral  are  added  for  every  ton  of  ore  in  the  torta, 
and  the  mules  are  again  put  in,  and  tread  the  mass  for  several  hours.  Chemical  action 
now  commences :  the  salt,  magistral  and  metallic  sulphurets  are  decomposed,  and  new 
combinations  are  in  progress.  Quicksilver  is  then  introduced,  being  spread  over  the 
torta  in  very  small  particles,  which  is  effected  by  passing  it  through  a  coarse  cloth. 
The  quantity  required  is  six  times  the  estimated  weight  of  the  silver  contained  in  the 
ore,  or  3  lbs.  for  every  marc  of  8  ozs. 

The  q^iicksilver  being  spread  over  the  surface,  the  mules  are  once  more  put  in,  and 
tread  the  whole  until  it  is  well  mixed.  This  treading  is  called  the  repaso,  and  is 
repeated  every  other  day,  or  less  often,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  azoguero  or 
superintendent,  until  the  operation  is  completed. 

But  it  is  in  the  progress  of  the  operation  that  the  skill  of  the  azoguero  is  most 
required,  because  he  must  attend  to  certain  signs  or  appearances  which  present  them- 
selves to  him,  and  upon  which  depends  the  success  of  his  work,  whether  as  it  regards 
the  prodiice  of  silver  or  the  economy  of  quicksilver  and  other  materials  and  time. 
For  this  piurpose  he  has  a  small  quantity  of  the  torta  put  on  one  side,  upon  which  he 
operates  before  adding  materials  to  the  torta  itself ;  this  is  called  a  guia,  or  guide. 

1794 


In  order  to  ascertain  how  the  chemical  action  in  the  torta  proceeds,  he  collects  a 
small  quantity  of  the  slime  and  washes  it  in  a  small  bowl,  and  by  the  signs  presented 
by  the  quicksilver  and  amalgam  he,  from  his  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  is 
able  to  judge  as  to  the  state  of  the  torta ;  whether  it  requires  more  magistral  or 
quicksilver;  or  whether  it  has  had  too  much  magistral,  in  which  case  it  is  hot,  and  a 
little  hme  must  be  put  in  to  decompose  the  excess  of  chloride  of  copper.  This 
simple  plan  is  termed  the  tentadura,  by  which  in  fact  the  azoguero  is  guided  through- 
out the  amalgamation  process. 

When  at  length  he  finds  the  quicksilver  is  no  longer  absorbed,  the  operation  is 
considered  complete,  and  the  torta  rendida.ov  ready  to  be  washed,  and  sometimes  lime 
is  added  to  stop  further  action.  A  large  quantity  of  quicksilver  is  then  thrown  in  and 
18  called  cl  bano,  or  bath,  which  combining  with  the  amalgam,  causes  it  to  separate  the 
more  readily  from  the  slime  m  the  washing.  The  time  required  to  complete  the  nro- 
cess  varies  from  ten  to  thirty  days ;  but  in  some  places  is  often  considerablv  more 
according  to  climate  and  the  nature  of  the  ore.  ' 

The  amalgam  has  now  to  be  separated  from  the  mass,  which  is  done  at  Eeal  del 
Monte  by  washing  it  in  a  largo  square  vnt,  in  which  several  men  keep  constantly 
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stirriug  it  with  their  foot,  whilo  at  tlio  sfimo  time  a  stvoam  of  water  is  niade  to  paws 
through.  By  thi8_  moans  the  lighter  ijarticles  of  the  mud  flow  out  into  canals 
furnished  with  basins,  called  apuros,  to  catch  all  stray  amalgam  and  quickeilver  and 
the  great  body  of  the  amalgam  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  vat. 

In  Guanaxuato,  the  process  of  washing  is  more  perfect.  They  have  three  circular 
vats  called  Unas,  in  which  the  ore  is  stirred  by  means  of  long  wooden  teeth  fixed  in 
cross  bars  attached  to  a  vertical  shaft,  the  whole  turned  by  a  yimplo  machine,  worked 
by  mules.  The  slime  has  to  pass  through  the  third  vat  before  being  carried  entirely 
away,  so  that  a  very  small  portion  indeed  of  the  amalgam  escapes.  The  process 
of  washing  is  somewhat  similar  in  Zacatecas,  but  there  they  use  but  one  tina  or  vat. 

The  amalgam  is  carried  in  bowls  into  the  azogueria,  where  it  is  subjected  to  strain- 
ing through  the  strong  canvas  bottom  of  a  leathern  bag.    The  hard  mass  left  in  the 

bag  is  moulded  into  wedge-shaped 
masses  of  30  lbs.,  which  are  arranged 
in  the  burning  house  {fig.  1795),  to 
the  number  of'll,  upon  a  solid  copper 
stand,  called  haso,  having  a  round 
hole  in  its  centre.  Over  this  row  of 
wedges  several  others  are  built ;  and 
the  whole  pile  is  called  pina.  Each 
circular  range  is  firmly  bound  round 
with  a  rope.  The  base  is  placed 
over  a  pipe  which  leads  to  a  small 
tank  of  water  for  condensing  the  quicksilver ;  a  cylindrical  space  being  left  in  the 
middle  of  the  pina,  to  give  free  egress  to  the  mercurial  vapours. 

A  large  bell-shaped  cover,  called  capellina,  is  now  hoisted  up,  and  carefully  lowered 
over  the  pina,  by  means  of  pulleys.  A  strong  lute  of  ashes,  saltierra,  and  lama  is 
applied  to  its  lower  edge,  and  made  to  fit  very  closely  to  the  plate  on  which  the 
base  stands.  A  wall  of  fire-bricks  is  then  built  loosely  round  the  capellina,  and  this 
space  is  filled  with  burning  charcoal,  which  is  thrice  replenished,  to  keep  it  burning 
all  night.  After  the  heat  has  been  applied  20  hours,  the  bricks  and  ashes  are  re- 
moved, the  luting  broken,  and  the  capellina  hoisted  up.  The  burned  silver  is  then 
found  in  a  hard  mass,  which  is  broken  up,  weighed,  and  carried  to  the  casting-house,  ' 
to  be  formed  into  bars. 

It  will  be  observed  that  quicksilver  performs  a  very  important  part  in  tlie  process 
of  amalgamation,  the  silver  being  through  its  agency  collected  from  the  ore  :  but  this 
is  only  done  by  an  enormous  loss  of  its  own  bulk,  occasioned  in  part  mechanically 
from  its  minute  subdivision  through  such  an  immense  mass  of  matter,  but  principally 
from  the  chemical  action  upon  it  during  the  reducing  process.  The  consumption  of 
quicksilver  varies  in  different  districts,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  ores,  the  climate, 
and  the  practical  skill  attained  by  the  operator. 

In  some  places  and  on  some  ore  the  loss  of  quicksilver  is  as  low  as  ten  ounces  for 
every  marc  of  silver  produced,  while  in  others  it  exceeds  20  ounces ;  the  average 
loss  may,  however,  be  taken  to  be  a  pound  of  quicksilver  for  every  half-pound  of  silver 
extracted. 

Gay-Lussac,  Boussingault,  Karsten,  and  several  other  chemists  of  note  have  offered 
solutions  of  the  amalgamation  enigma  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  following  seems 
to  be  the  most  probable  rationale  of  the  successive  steps  of  the  process  :— 

The  addition  of  the  magistral  (powder  of  the  roasted  copper  pyrites),  is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  disengaging  hydrochloric  acid  from  the  sea-salt  (saltierra),  as  has  been 
supposed,  since  nothing  of  the  kind  actually  takes  place ;  but,  by  reciprocal  or  com- 
pound affinity,  it  serves  to  form  chloride  of  copper  and  chloride  of  iron,  upon  the 
one  hand,  and  sulphate  of  soda,  upon  the  other.  Were  sulphuric  acid  to  be  used 
instead  of  the  magistral,  as  certain  novices  have  prescribed,  it  would  certainly  prove 
injurious,  by  causing  muriatic  acid  to  exhale.  Since  the  ores  contain  only  at  times 
oxide  of  silver,  but  always  a  great  abundance  of  oxide  of  iron,  the  acid  would  partly 
carry  off  both,  but  leave  the  chloride  of  silver  in  a  freer  state.  A  magistral,  such  as 
sulphate  of  iron,  which  is  not  in  a  condition  to  generate  the  chlorides,  will  not  suit 
the  present  purpose ;  only  such  metallic  sulphates  are  useful  as  are  ready  to  be  trans- 
formed into  chlorides  by  the  saltierra.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  with  sulphate  ot 
copper.  Its  proto-chloride  gives  up  chlorine  to  the  silver,  becomes  in  consequence  a 
subchloride,  while  the  chloride  of  silver,  thus  formed,  is  revived,  and  amalgamated 
nth  the  quicksilver  present,  by  electro-chemical  agency  which  is  excitea  by  tne 


wi 


saline  menstruum;  just  as  the  voltaic  pile  of  copper  and  silver  is  f  "^ered  acta e  by 
a  solution  of  sea-salt.  A  portion  of  chloride  of  mercury  will  be  simultaneously 
formed,  to  be  decomposed  in  its  turn  by  the  sulphate  of  _  silver  resulting  from  the 
mutual  action  of  the  acidified  pyi-itos,  and  the  silver  or  its  oxide  m  the  ore.  An 
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addition  of  quicklime  counteracts  the  injurious  efifect  of  too  much  magistral,  by  de- 
composing the  resulting  sulphate  of  copper.  Quicksilver,  when  introduced  in  too  great 
quantities,  is  apt  to  cool  the  mass  too  much,  and  thereby  enfeebles  the  operation  oi 
the  proto-chloride  of  copper  upon  the  silver. 

Washoe  Amalgamation  Process —The  system  of  amalgamation  largely  carried  out  in 
the  silyer-vrorks  at  Nevada,  was  originally  introduced  in  the  Washoe  district,  whence 
it  derives  its  name.  The  ores  having  been  broken  by  Blake's  stone-breaker,  or  by 
hammers,  are  fed  into  a  stamping-mill,  where  they  are  crushed  wet.  The  stuff  dis- 
chiirged  from  the  stamps  passes  to  the  settling-tanks,  in  which  the  finely-suspended 
ore  is  allowed  to  subside.  It  is  then  transferred  to  the  amalgamators,  which  are 
usually  cast-iron  pans,  of  which  various  forms  have  been  constructed  by  Varney  and 
Wheeler,  Hepburn  and  Peterson,  and  other  makers.  In  these  pans  the  ore  is  ground 
with  hot  water  and  mercury,  often  with  addition  of  certain  'chemicals,'  such  as 
common  salt  and  sulphate  of  copper.  The  impure  amalgam  is  discharged  from  the 
pan  into  the  separators  or  settlers,  where  it  is  cleansed,  and  whence  it  is  generally 
transferred  to  the  agitators.  The  superfluous  mercury  having  been  strained  away,  the 
clean  amalgam  is  retorted,  the  mercury  being  thus  distilled  off,  whilst  the  silver 
remains  behind,  and  after  melting  is  cast  into  ingots. 
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Barrel  Amalgamation. — The  old  amalgamation- works  at  Halsbriickej  near  Preiberg, 
for  the  treatment  of  silver  ores  by  mercurj',  were  much  admired,  and  we  will  therefore 
give  a  sketch  of  their  former  arrangement.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  the 
barrel-amalgamation  process  has  not  been  worked  there  since  1856. 

Fig.  1797  presents  a  vertical  section  of  this  great  Usinc  or  HuttenwerJc,  subdivided 
into  four  main  departments.  The  first,  a,  b,  is  devoted  to  the  preparation  and  roast- 
ing of  the  matters  intended  for  amalgamation.  The  second,  b,  c,  is  occupied  with 
two  successive  siftings  and  the  milling.  The  third,  c,  d,  includes  the  amalgamation 
apartment  above,  and  the  wash-house  of  the  residuums  below.  And  in  the  fourth, 
D,  E,  is  placed  the  distilling  apparatus,  where  the  amalgam  is  finally  delivered. 

1 .  In  division  A,  b  ;  a,  a,  is  the  magazine  of  salt ;  b,  b,  is  the  hall  of  preparation  of 
the  ores ;  on  the  floor  of  which  they  are  sorted,  interstratified,  and  mixed  with  salt ; 
c,  c,  are  the  roasting  furnaces;  in  each  of  which  we  see,  1,  the  fireplace;  2,  3,  the 
reverberatory  hearth,  divided  into  two  portions,  one  a  little  higher  than  the  other, 
and  more  distant  from  the  fireplace,  called  the  drier ;  the  materials  to  be  calcined 
fall  into  it  through  a  chimney,  6.  The  other  part,  2,  of  the  hearth  is  the  calcining 
area.  Above  the  furnace  are  chambers  of  sublimation,  4,  5,  for  condensing  any  vola- 
tile matters  which  may  escape  by  the  opening  7.    e  is  the  main  chimney. 

2.  In  the  division  b,  c,  we  have  d,  the  floor  for  the  coarse  sifting;  beneath,  that 
for  the  fine  sieves ;  from  which  the  matters  fall  into  the  hopper,  whence  they  pass 
down  to  g,  the  mill-house,  in  which  they  are  ground  to  flour,  exactly  as  in  a  corn- 
mill,  and  are  afterwards  bolted  through  sieves,   p,  f,  is  the  wheel -machinery. 

3.  The  compartment  c,  d,  is  the  amalgamation-house,  properly  speaking,  where  the 
casks  are  seen  in  their  places.  The  washing  of  the  residuums  is  effected  in  the  shop 
I,  below,    /c,  k,  is  the  compartment  of  revolving  casks. 

4.  In  the  division  d,  e,  the  distillation  process  is  carried  ou.  There  are  four  similar 
furnaces,  represented  in  different  states,  for  the  sake  of  illustration.  The  wooden 
drawer  is  seen  below,  supporting  the  cast-iron  basin,  in  which  the  tripod,  with  its 
cjindelabra  for  bearing  the  amalgam-saucers,  is  placed,    q  is  a  store  chamber. 

At  B,  are  placed  the  pulleys  and  windlass  for  raising  the  roasted  ore,  to  be  sifted 
and  ground ;  as  also  for  raising  the  milled  flour,  to  be  transported  to  the  amalgama- 
tion-casks. At  D,  the  crane  stands  for  raising  the  iron  bells  that  cover  the  amalgama- 
tion candelabra. 
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Details  oj  the  Amalyamation  Process,  as  formerly  practised  at  Halsbriicke  —All  ores 
containing  more  than  7  lbs.  of  lead,  or  1  lb.  of  eopp^,  percent,,  are  excluded  from  this 
reviving  operation  {Anquickverfahren) ;  because  the  lead  would  render  the  araaleam 
very  impure,  and  the  copper  would  be  wasted.  They  are  sorted  for  the  a»ialK»na- 
tiou  in  such  a  way  that  the  mixture  of  the  poorer  and  richer  ores  may  contain  7 J  or 
at  most,  8  loths  (of  ^  oz.  each)  of  silver  per  100  lbs.  The  most  usual  constituents  of 
the  ores  are,  sulphur,  silver,  antimonial  silver  {Speissglanzsilber),  bismuth,  sulphides 
of  arsenic,  of  copper,  iron,  lead,  nickel,  cobalt,  zinc,  with  several  earthy  minerals. 
It  is  essential  that  the  ores  to  be  amalgamated  shall  contain  a  certain  proportion  of 
sulphur,  in  order  that  they  may  decompose  enough  sea-salt  in  the  roasting  to  disen- 
gage as  much  chlorine  as  to  convert  all  the  silver  present  into  chloride.  With  this 
view,  ores  poor  in  sulphur  are  mixed  with  those  that  are  richer,  to  make  up  a  deter- 
minate average.  The  ore-post  is  laid  upon  the  bed-floor,  in  a  rectangular  lieap,  about 
17  ells  long  and  4^  ells  broad  (13  yards  and  34);  and  upon  that  layer  the  requisite 
quantity  of  salt  is  let  down  from  the  floor  above,  through  a  wooden  funnel ;  40  cwts. 
of  salt  being  allotted  to  400  cwts.  of  ore.  The  heap  being  made  up  with  alternate 
strata  to  the  desired  magnitude,  must  be  then  well  mixed,  and  formed  into  small  bings, 
called  roast-posts,  weighing  each  from  3^-  to  4^  cwts.  The  annual  consumption  of  salt 
at  Halsbrucke  was  6,000  cwts.,  supplied  by  the  Prussian  salt-works. 

Boasting  of  the  Amalgamation  Ores. — The  furnaces  appropriated  to  the  roasting  of 
the  ore-posts  are  of  a  reverberatory  class,  provided  with  soot-chambers.  They  are 
built  alongside  the  bed-floor,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  brick  tunnel.  The  prepared 
ground-ore  (Erzmehl)  is  spread  out  upon  the  hearth,  and  dried  with  incessant  turnings 
over ;  then  the  fire  is  raised  so  as  to  kindle  the  sulphur,  and  keep  the  ore  red  hot  for 
one  or  two  hours ;  during  which  time,  dense  white-grey  vapours  of  arsenic,  antimony, 
and  water,  are  exhaled.  The  desulphuration  next  begins,  with  the  appearance  of  a 
blue  flame.  This  continues  for  three  hours,  during  which  the  ignition  is  kept  up ; 
and  the  mass  is  diligently  turned  over,  in  order  to  present  new  surfaces,  and  prevent 
caking.  Whenever  sulphurous  acid  ceases  to  be  formed,  the  finishing  calcination  is 
to  be  commenced  with  increased  firing ;  the  object  being  now  to  decompose  the  sea- 
salt  by  means  of  the  metallic  sulphates  that  have  been  generated,  and  to  convert  them 
into  chlorides,  with  the  simultaneous  production  of  sulphate  of  soda.  The  stin-ing  is 
to  be  continued  till  the  proofs  taken  from  the  hearth  no  longer  betray  the  smell  of 
sulphurous,  but  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  This  roasting  stage  commonly  lasts 
three  quarters  of  an  hour;  13  or  14  furnaces  are  worked  at  the  same  time  at  Hals- 
briicke, and  each  turns  out  in  a  week  upon  an  average  5  tons.  Out  of  the  Nicht 
chambers  or  soot-vaults  of  the  furnaces,  from  96  to  100  cwts.  of  ore-dust  are  obtained, 
containing  32  marcs  (16  lbs.)  of  silver.  This  dust  is  to  be  treated  like  unroasted  ore. 
The  fuel  of  the  first  fire  is  pitcoal ;  of  the  finishing  one  fir-wood.  Of  the  former  lloh 
cubic  feet,  and  of  the  latter  294^,  are,  upon  an  average,  consumed  for  every  100  cwts. 
of  ore. 

During  the  last  roasting,  the  ore  increases  in  bulk  by  one-fourth,  becoming  in  con- 
sequence a  lighter  powder,  and  of  a  brown  colour.  When  this  process  is  completed, 
the  ore  is  raked  out  upon  the  stone  pavement,  allowed  to  cool,  then  screened  in  close 
sieve-boxes,  in  order  to  separate  the  finer  powder  from  the  lumps.  These  are  to  be 
bruised,  mixed  with  sea-salt,  and  subjected  to  another  calcination.  The  finer  powder 
alone  is  taken  to  the  millstones,  of  which  there  are  14  pairs  in  the  establishment.  The 
stones  are  of  granite,  and  make  from  100  to  120  revolutions  per  minute.  The  roasted 
ore,  after  it  has  passed  through  the  bolter  of  the  mill,  must  be  as  impalpable  as  the 
finest  fiour. 

The  Amalgamation. — This  (the  VerqiiicJcen)  is  performed  in  20  horizontal  casks, 
arranged  in  4  rows,  each  turning  upon  a  shaft  which  passes  through  its  axis ;  and  all 
driven  by  the  water-wheel  shown  in  the  middle  of  1797.  The  casks  are  2  feet 
10  inches  long,  2  feet  8  inches  wide,  inside  measure,  and  are  provided  with  iron 
ends.  The  staves  are  3J  inches  thick,  and  are  bound  together  with  iron  hoops.  They 
have  a  double  bung-hole,  one  formed  within  the  other,  secured  by  an  iron  plug 
fastened  with  screws.  They  are  filled  by  means  of  a  wooden  spout  terminated  by  a 
canvas  hose ;  through  which  10  cwts.  of  the  boiled  ore-flour  {ErzmeM)  are  intro- 
duced after  3  cwts.  of  water  have  been  poured  in.  To  this  mixture,  from  f  to  ^  of  a 
cwt.  of  pieces  of  iron,  U  inch  square,  and  |  thick,  are  added.  When  these  pieces  get 
dissolved,  they  are  replaced  by  others.  The  casks  being  two-thirds  full,  are  set  to 
revolve  tor  li  or  2  hours,  till  the  ore-powder  and  water  become  a  unitorm  pap; 
when  5  cwts.  of  quicksilver  are  poured  into  each  of  them.  The  casks  being  again 
made  tight,  are  put  in  gear  with  the  driving  machinery,  and  kept  constantly  re- 
volving for  14  or  16  hours,  at  the  rate  of  20  or  22  turns  per  minute.  During  this 
time  they  are  twice  stopped  and  opened,  in  order  to  see  whether  the  pap  be  ot  t,lie 
proper  consistence;  for  if  too  thick,  the  globules  of  quicksilver  do  not  readily 
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combine  with  the  particles  of  ore ;  and  if  too  thin,  they  fall  and  rest  at  the  bottom. 
In  the  first  case  some  water  must  be  added;  in  the  second,  ore.  During  the 
rotation,  the  temperature  rises,  so  that  even  in  winter  it  sometimes  stands  so  high  as 
104°  Fahr. 

The  chemical  changes  which  occur  in  the  casks  are  the  following  : — The  metallic 
chlorides  present  in  the  roasted  ore  are  decomposed  by  the  iron,  whence  results 
chloride  of  iron,  whilst  the  protochloride  of  copper  is  reduced  partly  to  subchloride, 
and  partly  to  metallic  copper,  which  throw  down  metallic  silver.  The  mercury 
dissolves  the  silver,  copper,  lead,  antimony,  in  a  complex  amalgam.  If  the  iron  is 
not  present  in  sufficient  quantity,  or  if  it  has  not  been  worked  with  the  ore  long 
enough  to  convert  the  cupric  chloride  into  a  cuprous  chloride,  previously  to  the 
addition  of  the  mercury,  more  or  less  of  the  last  metal  will  be  wasted  by  its  con- 
version into  protochloride  (calomel).  The  water  holds  in  solution  sulphate  of  soda, 
undecomposed  sea-salt,  with  chlorides  of  iron,  manganese,  &c. 

As  soon  as  the  revivification  is  complete,  the  casks  must  be  filled  Avith  water,  set  to 
revolve  slowly  (about  6  or  8  times  in  the  minute),  by  which  in  the  course  of  an  hour, 
or  an  hour  and  a  half  at  most,  a  great  part  of  the  amalgam  will  have  collected  at  the 
bottom  ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  dilution,  the  portion  of  horn-silver  held  in  solu- 
tion by  the  sea-salt  will  fall  down  and  be  decomposed.  Into  the  small  plug  in  the 
centre  of  the  bung,  a  tube  with  a  stopcock  is  now  to  be  inserted,  to  discharge  the 
amalgam  into  its  appropriate  chamber.  The  cock  must  be  stopped  whenever  the 
brown  muddy  residiuim  begins  to  flow.  The  main  bung  being  then  opened,  the 
remaining  contents  of  the  casks  are  emptied  into  the  wash-tun,  while  the  pieces  of 
iron  are  kept  back.  The  residuary  ore  is  found  to  be  deprived  of  its  silver  to  within 
A  io  of  an  ounce  per  cwt.  The  emptying  of  all  the  casks,  and  charging  them 
again,' takes  2  hours;  and  the  whole  process  is  finished  within  18  or  20  hours; 
namely,  1  hoiu'  for  charging ;  14  to  16  hours  for  amalgamating ;  U  hour  for  diluting ; 
1  hour  for  emptying.  In  14  days  3,200  cwts.  of  ore  are  amalgamated.  For  working 
100  cwts.  of  ore,  14^  lbs.  of  iron  are  required ;  and  for  every  pound  of  silver  obtained, 
3  ozs.  of  mercury  are  consumed. 

Trials  have  been  made  to  conduct  the  amalgamation-process  in  iron  caslcs,  hoatjd 
to  150°  or  160°  Fahrenheit,  over  a  fire  ;  but  although  the  desilvering  was  more  com- 
plete, the  loss  of  mercury  was  so  much  greater  as  to  more  than  counterbalance  that 
advantage. 

Treatment  of  tJic  Amalgam.— It  is  first  received  in  a  moist  canvas  bag,  through 
which  the  thin  uncombined  quicksilver  spontaneously  passes.  The  bag  is  then  tied 
up  and  subjected  to  pressure.  Out  of  20  casks,  from  3  to  3i  cwts.  of  solid  amalgam 
are  thus  prociired,  which  usually  consist  of  1  part  of  an  alloy,  containing  silver  of  1 2 
or  13  loths  (in  16),  and  6  parts  of  quicksilver.  The  foreign  metals  in  that  allov  are 
copper,  lead,  gold,  antimony,  cobalt,  nickel,  bismuth,  zinc,  arsenic,  and  iron.  The 
filtered  quicksilver  contains  moreover  2  to  3  loths  of  silver  in  the  cwt. 

Fi(jf.  1798  represents  the  ap- 
paratus formerly  used  for  dis- 
tilling the  amalgam  in  the  Hals- 
briicke  works,    a  is  the  wooden 


m  grooves  upon 


drawer,  sliding 

the  basis,  g;  b  is  an  open  basin 
or  box  of  cast  iron,  laid  in  the 
wooden  drawer;  y  is  a  kind  of 
iron  candelabrum,  supported  upon 
four  feet,  and  set  in  the  basin, 
b;  under  d  are  five  dishes  or 
plates,  of  wrought  iron,  with  a 
hole  in  the  centre  of  each,  by 
which  they  are  fitted  upon  the 
stem  of  the  candelabrum,  3  inches 
apart,  each  plate  being  successively  smaller  than  the  one  below  it.  3  indicates  a 
cast-iron  bell,  fmrmshed  with  a  wrought-iron  frame  and  hook,  for  raising  itZ  meL, 

1»  if  i^°^ace.^    '  '^'''-''^^  '^^^  ^^-^--^  the  b^eU 

f;n1;5i'i^°'''     ^""At^"  ^"^^  ^th  water,  which  must  be  con- 

hnually  renewed,  through  a  pipe  in  the  side  of  the  wooden  box,  so  that  the  iron  bashi 
may  be  kept  always  submersed  and  cool.    The  drawer,  a,  being  properly  placed  an 
he  p  ates  under  ^  being  charged  with  balls  of  amalgam  (weighing  alt^og  &  tt^^^^^ 
It  .    \  ^•  I'         If  ^«        '^'"^  nested  4on  the  lower  pTrt  of 

drcX  ^^T-  ^^•"'l  ^^l^ieJi  ^^efines  the  bottom  of  thrSace  a 

circular  plate  of  iron  is  laid,  having  a  hole  iu  its  middle  for  the  bell  to  pass  throSh 
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Upon  this  phito  cliips  of  fir-wood  are  kindled,  then  the  door,  s,  -which  is  lined  with 
clay,  is  closed  and  luted  tight.  The  fuel  is  now  placed  in  the  vacant  space,  k,  round 
the  upper  part  of  the  bell.  The  fire  must  bo  fod-in  most  gradually,  first,  witli  turf, 
thou  with  charcoal ;  whenever  the  boll  gets  red,  the  mercury  volatilises,  and  con- 
denses in  globules  into  the  bottom  of  tlio  basin,  b.  At  the  end  of  8  hours,  should  no 
more  drops  of  mercury  bo  lieard  to  fall  into  the  water,  the  fire  is  stopped.  When 
the  bell  has  become  cool,  it  is  lifted  off;  the  plates  are  removed  from  the  ciindelabrum, 
d ;  and  this  being  taken  out,  the  drawer,  a,  is  slid  away  from  the  furnace.  The  mercury 
is  drained,  dried,  and  sent  again  into  the  amalgamation-works.  The  silver  is  fused 
and  refined  by  cupellation. 

From  3  cwts.  of  amalgam,  distilled  under  the  bell,  from  95  to  100  marcs  lbs.)  of 
Tellei-silber  (dish-silver)  are  procured,  containing  f?om  10  to  13^  parts  of  fine  silver 
out  of  16  ;  ono  fifth  part  of  the  metal  being  copper.  The  teller  silver  is  refined  in 
quantities  of  160  or  1 70  marcs,  in  black-lead  crucibles  filled  within  two  inches  of 
their  brims,  and  submitted  to  brisk  ignition.  The  molten  mass  exhales  some  vapours, 
and  throws  up  a  liquid  slag,  which  being  skimmed  off,  the  surface  is  to  be  strewed 
over  with  charcoal-powder,  and  covered  with  a  lid.  The  heat  having  been  briskly 
urged  for  a  short  time,  the  charcoal  is  then  removed  along  with  any  fresh  sLag 
that  may  have  risen,  in  order  to  observe  whether  the  vapours  have  ceased.  If  not, 
fresh  charcoal  must  be  again  applied,  the  crucible  must  be  covered,  and  the  heat  in- 
creased, till  fumes  are  no  longer  produced,  and  the  surface  of  the  silver  becomes 
tranquil.  Finally,  the  alloy,  which  contains  a  little  gold,  and  much  copper,  being 
now  from  11  to  13  Vothig  (that  is,  holding  from  11  to  13  parts  of  fine  silver  in  16 
parts),  is  cast  into  iron  moulds,  in  ingots  of  60  marcs.  The  loss  of  weight  by 
eA^aporation  and  skimming  of  the  slag  amounts  to  2  per  cent. ;  the  loss  in  silver  is 

inconsiderable.  .  ,        .      ,  , 

The  dust  from  the  furnace  {Ticgclofen)  is  collected  in  a  large  condensation  chamber 
of  the  chimney,  and  affordg  from  40  to  50  marcs  of  silver  per  cwt.  The  slags  and  old 
crucibles  are  ground  and  sent  to  the  small  amalgamation  miU. 

The  earthy  residuum  of  the  amalgamation  casks  being  submitted  to  a  second  amal- 
gamation, affords  out  of  100  cwts.  about  2  lbs.  of  coarse  silver.  This  is  first  fused 
along  with  three  or  four  per  cent,  of  a  mixture  of  potash  and  calcined  Qmcksah 
(impure  sulphate  of  soda),  and  then  refined.    The  supernatant  liquor  that  is  dra\ra 


1800 


out  of  the  tanks  in  which  the  contents  of  the  casks  are  '^Uowed  to  settle,  consists 
chiefly  of  sulphate  of  soda,  along  with  some  common  salt,  |}^lP^^t^„\f  ^^^X  de 
mangLese,  and  a  little  phosphate,  arsenate,  and  ^^^^^^^^^ 

1801  _  .  nJc_  a  loth  of  silver  per  cwt.,  but  no 

~"  economical  method  of  extracting 

this  small  quantity  was  used. 

Argentiferous  or  rich  lead  is 
treated  in  Germany  by  the  cupel- 
lation furnace  represented  in  figs. 
1799,  1800,  1801,  and  1802. 
These  figures  exhibit  the  cupella- 
tion furnace  of  the  principal  smelt- 
ing work  in  the  Hartz,  where  the 
following  parts  must  be  distin- 
guished :  {fig.  1801)  1 ,  masonry  of 
the  foundation;  2,  flues  for  the  escape  of '^oist"^^  J  3,  stone  covers  o^^^^  4 
bed  of  hard-rammed  scoriie ;  5,  bricks  set  on  edge,  to  form  the  permanent!  area  ot 
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the  furnace ;  6,  tlie  sole,  formed  of  wood-ashes,  washed,  dried,  and  beaten  down ; 
k,  dome  of  iron  plate,  moveable  by  a  crane,  and  susceptible  of  being  lined  two  inches 
thick  with  loam ;  n,  n,  tuyferes  for  two  bellows,  s,  having  valves  suspended  before 
their  orifices  to  break  and  spread  the  blast ;  q,  door  for  introducing  into  the  furnace 
the  charge  of  lead,  equal  to  84  quintals  at  a  time;  s,Jiff.  1800,  two  bellows,  like  those 
of  a  smith's  forge;  ^,  door  of  the  fireplace,  through  which  billets  of  wood  are 
thrown  on  the  grate ;  x,  small 
aperture  or  door,  for  giving  issue 
to  the  frothy  scum  of  the  cupel- 
lation,  and  the  litharge;  ^,  basin 
of  safety,  usually  covered  with 
a  stone  slab,  over  which  the 
litharge  faUs :  in  case  of  acci- 
dent the  basin  is  laid  open  to 
admit  the  rich  lead. 

The  following  is  the  mode  of 
conducting  the  cupeUation:  — 
Before  putting  the  lead  into  the 
furnace,  a  floor  is  made  in  it  of 
ashes  beaten  carefully  down  (see 
fiff.  1801);  and  there  is  left  in 
the  centre  of  this  floor  a  circular 
space,  somewhat  lower  than  the  rest  of  the  hearth,  where  the  silver  ought  to  gather 
at  the  end  of  the  operation.    The  cupel  is  fully  6  feet  in  diameter. 

In  forming  the  floor  of  a  cupel,  36  cubic  feet  of  washed  wood-ashes,  usually  got  from 
the  soap-works,  are  employed.  The  preparation  of  the  floor  requires  two  and  a  half 
hours'  work ;  and  when  it  is  completed,  and  the  moveable  dome  of  iron  plate  has  been 
Imed  with  loam,  84  quintals  (cwts.)  of  lead  are  laid  on  the  floor,  42  quintals  bein<r 
placed  in  the  part  of  the  furnace  farthest  from  the  bellows,  and  42  near  to  the  fire"^ 
bridge ;  to  these,  scorise  containing  lead  and  silver  are  added,  in  order  to  lose  nothing. 
The  moveable  lid  is  now  luted  on  the  furnace,  and  heat  is  slowly  applied  in  the  flre- 
place  by  burning  fagots  of  fir-wood  ;  this  is  gradually  raised.  Section  Jia.  1801,  is  in 
the  bne  c,  D,  of^^.  1802.  J  ^ 

At  the  end  of  thi-ee  hours,  the  whole  lead  being  melted,  the  instant  is  watched  for 
when  no  more  ebullition  can  be  perceived  on  the  surface  of  the  bath  or  melted  metal ; 
then,  but  not  sooner,  the  bellows  are  set  a-playing  on  the  surface  at  the  rate  of  four  or 
live  strokes  per  mmute,  to  favour  the  oxidation. 

In  five  hours,  reckoned  from  the  commencement  of  the  process,  the  fire  is  smartly 
raised ;  when  a  greyish  froth  (Abstrich)  is  made  to  issue  from  the  small  aperture  x,  of 
the  lurnace.  This  is  found  to  be  a  brittle  mixture  of  oxidised  metals  and  impurities. 
Ihe  worknian  now  glides  the  rake  over  the  surface  of  the  bath,  so  as  to  draw  the 
trotti  out  oi  the  furnace  ;  and  as  it  issues,  powdered  charcoal  is  strewed  upon  it  at 
the  aperture  x,  to  cause  its  coagulation.  The  froth-skimming  lasts  for  about  an  hoxu- 
and  a  half.  ° 

After  this  time  the  litharge  begins  to  form,  and  it  is  also  led  off  by  a  small  opening 
X,  Its  issue  being  aided  by  a  hook.  In  proportion  as  the  floor  of  the  furnace  gets 
impregnated  with  htharge,  the  workman  digs  in  it  a  gutter  for  the  escape  of  the  liquid 
litharge  ;  it  falls  m  front  of  the  small  aperture,  and  concretes  in  stalactitic  forms. 

J5y  means  oi  the  two  moveable  valves  suspended  before  the  tuyeres  n,  n  (Jia.  1802') 
the  workman  ca.n  direct  the  blast  as  he  wishes  over  the  surface  of  the  metll.  The 
wind  should  be  made  to  cause  a  slight  curl  on  the  liquid,  so  as  to  produce  circular 
f  ^d^f %  Pi-opel  a  portion  of  the  litharge  generated  towards  tlie 
edges  of  the  cupel,  and  allow  this  to  retain  its  shape  till  the  end  of  the  operation. 
The  stream  of  air  should  drive,  the  greater  part  of  the  litharge  towards  the  small 
ffrf^n-'tT^  ^^".deepensthe  outlet  for  it,  in  proportion  as  the  level  of 

the  metallic  bath  descends.  Li  harge  is  thus  obtained  during  about  twelve  hours  • 
after  which  period  the  cake  of  silver  begins  to  take  shape  in  the  centre  of  the  cupel.  ' 

Towards  the  end  of  the  operation,  when  no  more  than  four  additional  quintals  of 
litharge  can  be  looked  for  and  when  it  forms  solely  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  silver 
cake  m  the  middle  of  the  floor,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  set  apart  the  latter 
portions,  because  they  contain  silver.  About  this  period  the  fire  is  increased,  and  the 
workman  places  before  the  little  opening  ..,  a  brick,  to  serve  as  mound  ag;inst  the 
efflux  of  litharge  The  use  of  this  brick  is,-l,  to  hinder  the  escape  of  thf  silver  in 
case  of  any  accident;  for  example,  should  an  explosion  take  place  in  the  fJnace 
2,  to  reserve  a  magazine  of  htharge,  should  that  still  circulating  round  the  silvi  cike 
be  suddenly  absorbed  by  the  cupel,  for  in  this  dilemma  the  litharge  must  be  raked 
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back  ou  the  silver ;  3,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  water  that  must  be  thrown  on  the 
silvor  at  the  end  of  the  process. 

When  the  argentiferous  litliarge,  collected  in  the  above  small  magazine,  is  to  Le 
removed,  it  is  let  out  in  the  form  of  a  jet,  by  the  dexterous  use  of  the  iron  hook. 

Lastly,  after  twenty  liours,  the  silver  cake  is  seen  to  be  well  formed,  and  nearly 
circular.  The  moment  for  stopping  the  fire  and  the  bellows  is  indicated  by  the  sudden 
disappearance  of  the  coloured  particles  of  oxide  of  load,  which,  in  the  latter  moments 
of  oxidation,  undulate  with  extreme  rapidity  over  the  slightly  convex  surface  of  the 
silver-bath,  moving  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  The  phenomenon  of  their 
total  disappearance  is  called  the  lightning,  or  brightening  {Blick).  Whenever  this 
occurs,  the  plate  of  silver  being  perfectly  clean,  there  is  introduced  into  the  furnace 
by  the  door  q,  ii  wooden  spout,  along  which  water,  previously  heated,  is  carefully 
poured  on  the  silver. 

The  cupellation  of  84  quintals  of  argentiferous  lead  takes  in  general  eighteen  or 
twenty  hours.  The  promptitude  of  the  operation  depends  on  the  degi-ee  of  purity  of 
the  leads  employed,  and  on  the  address  of  the  operator,  with  whom  also  lies  the 
economy  of  fuel.  A  good  workman  completes  the  cupellation  of  84  quintals  with 
300  billets,  each  equivalent  to  a  cubic  foot  and  ^^ths  of  wood  (Hartz  measure) ;  others 
consume  400  billets,  or  more.  In  general,  the  cupellation  of  100  quintals  of  lead, 
executed  at  the  rate  of  84  quintal  charges,  occasions  a  consumption  of  790  cubic  feet 
of  resinous  wood-billets. 

The  products  of  the  charge  are  as  follow : — 

Silver,  holding  in  100  marcs,  7  marcs  and  3  loths  of  alloy 
Pure  litharge,  containing  from  88  to  90  per  cent,  of  lead 
Impure  litharge,  holding  a  little  silver 

Skimmings  of  the  cupellation  

Floor  of  the  furnace  impregnated  with  litharge  . 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


24  to  30  marcH. 
50  „  60  quiubils. 

2„  G 

4„  8 
22  „  30 


16 


The  marc  is  7  oz.  2  dwts.  4  grs.  English  troy;  and.the  loth  is  half  an  ounci 
loths  make  a  marc.   100  lbs.  Cologne  are  equal  to  103  lbs.  avoirdupois ;  and  the  above 
quintal  contains  116  Cologne  lbs.  . 

The  loss  of  lead  inevitable  by  this  operation  is  estimated  at  4  parts  m  100.  -It  has 
been  diminished  as  much  as  possible  in  the  Prankenscharn  works  of  the  Hartz,  by 
leading  the  smoke  into  long  flues,  where  the  lead- fumes  are  condensed  into  a  metallic 
soot. 


Beduction  of  the  litharge. -This  is  sometimes  executed  in  a  slag-hearth,  with  the 
aid  of  wood-charcoal. 

The  following  is  the  series  of  operations  :—  ^ 
1.  The  fusion  of  the  schlich  ;  2,  the  roasting  of  the  f  ^^ts  under  a  slied^an 
treatment  by  four  successive  smeltings  ;  3,  the  treatment  of  the  result  ng  blaclv  c  p 
perT^,  the  liquation;  5,  the  reliquation  i^.^^^-f^l'^^^^^^^^^  S  Lnd 

the  cupellation  of  the  silver ;  8,  the  reduction  of  the  l^tha  ge  nto  lead. 

sixth  processes  are  carried  on  at  the  ^^^''^^g-^^i^^  of  water  at  d  {fy. 

The  buildings  are  shown  at  A,  b,  c,  and  the  ^P^l^"^  stic  vm  oi 

1803):  the  upper  figure  being  the  elevation  ;  ^^^^  TJ,^^^^^^        f  1  f«  similar 
a,  is  a  melting  furnace,  with  a  cylinder  bellows  behind  it    b  c  a^  ^^^^ 
to  the  preceding,  with  wooden  bellows,  such  as  fg.  1804 ,  e,  is  a  luru 
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purpose,  with  three  tuyeres,  and  a  cylinder  bellows ;  /,  the  large  furnace  of  fusion,  also 
with  three  tuyeres ;  g,  a  furnace  with  seven  tuyeres,  now  seldona  used  ;  low  furnaces, 
like  the  English  slag-hearths 
{Kruvnndfen),  employed  for 
working  the  last  maites;  Jc, 
slag-heai"ths  for  reducing  the 
litharge ;  m,  the  area  of  the 
liquation ;  7i,  n,  cupellation 
furnaces. 

x,  y,  a  floor  which  separates 
tlie  principal  smelting-houses 
into  two  stories ;  the  mate- 
rials destined  for  charging 
the  furnaces  being  deposited 
in  beds  upon  the  upper  floor, 
to  which  they  are  carried 
by  raeans  of  two  inclined  planes,  terraced  in  frout  of  the  range  of  buildings. 

Fig.  1805  represents  such  wooden  bellows,  consisting  of  two  chests  or  boxes,  fitted 
into  each  other ;  the  upper  or  moving  one  being  called  the  jly,  the  lower  or  fixed  one 
the  seat  {gite).  In  the  bottom  of  the  gite  there  is  an  orifice  furnished  with  a  clack- 
valve,  d,  opening  inwards  when  the  fly  is  raised,  and  shutting  when  it  falls.  In  order 
that  the  air  included  in  the 
capacity  of  the  two  chests 
may  have  no  other  outlet  than 
the  nose-pipe  m,  the  upper 
portion  of  the  gite  is  provided 
at  its  four  sides  with  small 
square  slips  of  wood,  c,  c,  c, 
which  are  pressed  against  the 
sides  of  the  fly  by  strong 
springs  of  iron  wire,  b,  b,  b, 
while  they  are  retained  upon 
the  gite  by  means  of  small 

square  pieces  of  wood,  a,  a,  a,  a.  .  

The  latter  a,  a,  are  perforated  in  the  centre,  and  adjusted  upon  rectangular  stems, 
called  buchettes ;  they  o  r  t,  . 

are  attached,  at  their       rrix      •        1806  /^Lv^- 
lower  ends,  to  the  up-  djri>/-T^f^-T-^rrT^^ 
nght  sides  of  the  gite  M^^^f^5C_jL_lL_jCt7^ 
G.    P  is  the  driving- 
shaft  of  a  water-wheel, 
which,  by  means  of 
cams  or  tappets,  de- 
presses the  fly,  while 
the  counterweight  q, 
raises  it  again. 

Mgs.  1806  to  1809 
represent  the  mode- 
rately high  {demi- 
hauts,  or  half-blast) 
furnaces  employed  in 
the  works  of  theLower 
Hartz,  near  Goslar,  for 
smelting  the  silvery 
lead  ore  extracted 
from  the  mine  of 
Eammelsberg. 

Fig.  1806  is  the 
front  elevation  of  the 
twin  furnaces,  built  in 
one  body  of  masonry  ; 
fig.  1807  is  a  plan 
taken  at  the  level  of 
the.  tuyeres. 

Figs.  1808  and  1809 
exhibit  two  vertical 
sections ;  the  former  in  the  line  a,  b,  the  latter  in  the  line  c  n  of  )?/y  i  snr    Tr,  +1 
four  figures  the  following  objects  may  be  distinguished -l       '  ^°  ^^^'^ 


-,//.• 


1807 
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a,  b,  c,  d,  a  balcony  or  platform,  which  leads  to  tho  pluco  of  charging,  n ;  e,  f, 
woodon  stairs,  by  -vvliich  the  workmen  charging  mount  from  the  ground,  p,  q,  of  the 
works,  to  the  platform ;  g,  h,  brickwork  of  tho  furnaces ;  i,  k,  wall  of  the  smelt- 

ing-works,  against  which  they  are 
supported;  I,  upper  basin  of  recep- 
tion, hollowed  out  of  the  brasquc  (or 
bed  of  ground  charcoal  and  clay)  6  ; 
m,  arch  of  the  tuyere  v,  by  which 
each  furnace  receives  the  blast  of  two 
bellows ;  n,  place  of  charging,  which 
takes  place  through  the  upper  orifice 
«,  0,  of  the  basin  n,  o,  v,  t,  of  the 
furnace  ;  t,  a  sloping  gutter,  seen  in 
fig.  1808,  formed  of  slates  cemented 
together  with  clay. 

In  figs.  1808  and  1809,  s  is  the 
brickwork  of  the  foundations ;  m,  con- 
duits for  the  exhalation  of  moisture  ; 
4,  a  layer  of  slags,  rammed  above ; 
0,  a  bed  of  clay,  rammed  above  the 
slags  ;  6,  a  brasque,  composed  of  one 


part  of  clay  and 
two  parts  of 
ground  charcoal, 
which  forms  the 
sole  of  the  fur- 
nace. 

The  refinery 
furnace,  or  Treib- 
heerd,  of  Fried- 
richshiitte,  near 
Tarnowitz,  in 
Upper  Silesia,  is 
represented  in 
figs.  1810  and 
1811.  a,  is  the 
bottom,  made  of 
slag  or  cinders  ; 
b,  the  founda- 
tion, of  fire- 
bricks ;  c,  the 
body  of  the 
hearth  proper, 
composed  of  a 
mixture  of  7 
parts  of  dolomite 
and  1  of  fire- 
clay, in  bulk  ; 
d,  the  grate  of 
the  air-furnace ; 
r,  the  fire- 
bridge ;  /,  the 
dome  or  cap, 
made  of  iron- 
plate  strength- 
ened with  bars. 


and 


lined  with  clay-lute,  to  ],rotect  the  metal  from  burning;  g,  the  door  of  the  fire- 
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place ;  h,  the  ash-pit ;  i,  the  tap-hole ;  k,  Jc,  the  flue,  which  is  divided  by  partitions 
into  several  channels ;  I,  the  chimney ;  m,  a  damper-plate  for  regulating  the  draught ; 
11,  a  back  valve,  for  admitting  air  to  cool  the  furnace,  and  brushes  to  sweep  the 
flues ;  0,  tuyere  of  copper,  which  by  means  of  an  iron  wedge  may  be  sloped  more 
or  less  towards  the  hearth;  p,  the  Schnepper,  a  round  piece  of  sheet  iron,  hung 
before  the  eye  of  the  tuyere,  to  break  and  spread  tlie  blast ;  q,  outlet  for  the  glassy 
litharge. 

Lime-marl  has  been  found  to  answer  well  for  making  the  body  of  the  hearth-sole  as 
it  absorbs  litharge  freely,  without  combining  with  it.    A  basin-shaped  hollow  is 
formed  in  the  centre,  for  receiving  the  silver  at  the  end  of 
the  process ;  and  a  gutter  is  made  across  the  hearth  for 
rimning  off  the  Gldtte  or  fluid  litharge. 

FigB.  1812  to  1814  represent  the  eliquation  hearth  of 
Neustadt.  Fig.  1812  is  a  cross -section ;  fig.  1813  is  a 
front  view;  and  fig.  1814  a  longitudinal  section.  It  is 
formed  by  two  walls,  a,  a,  3J  feet  high,  placed  from  i  to  1 
foot  apart,  sloped  off  at  top  with  iron-plates,  3  inches 

1813 


thick  and  18  inches  broad,  called  Saigerscharten,  or  refining  plates,  b,  b,  inclined 
3  inches  towards  each  other  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  leave  at  the  lowest  point  a  slit 
^5  inches  wide  between  them,  through  which  the  lead,  as  it  sweats  out  by  the  heat 
is  allowed  to  fall  into  the  space  between  the  two  walls  c,  called  the  Saiqerqasse 
(sweating-gutter).  The  sole  of  this  channel  slopes  down  towards  the  front,  so  that 
tJie  liquefied  metal  may  run  off  into  a  crucible  or  pot.  Upon  one  of  the  long  sides, 
and  each  of  the  shorter  ones,  of  the  hearth  the  walls  d,  d,  are  raised  2  feet  high, 
ana  upon  these  the  liquidation  lumps  rest;  upon  the  other  long  side,  where  there 
IS  no  wall,  there  is  an  opening  for  admitting  these  lumps  into  the  hearth.  The 
opemngs  are  then  shut  Avith  a  sheet-  or  cast-iron  plate  e,  which,  by  means  of  a  chain, 
pulley,  and  counter-weight,  may  be  easily  raised  and  lowered.  /  is  a  passage  for 
increasing  the  draught  of  air.  ^  ago  lui 

^.2f"  ^^^^  represent  the  refining  furnaces  of  Eriedhricshiitte,  near  Tar- 

Zi!^;o''n'  .  .  ^'       ^^^'^  introducing  the  silver;  d, 

ntoX  Slllf  1     T,"^  T"".  ^  ''""^l'     ^^^^         ''  ''  ""^''^      l<^t  at  their  end 
into  the  brickwork.    They  be  lower  than  would  seem  to  be  necessary;  but  this  is 
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done  in  order  to  be  able  to  place  the  surface  of  the  test  at  any  desired  level  bv 
placing  tiles  /  /,  under  it ;  9,  the  flue,  leading  to  a  chimney  18  feet  high.  For  thi 
reflning  of  100  marks  of  Mi^ksUber,  of  the  fineness  of  15?:  loths  (half  ounces)  p  r 
cwt.,  3  cubic  feet  of  pit-coal  are  required.  The  test  or  cupel  must  be  heaJed  beforS 
the  impure  silver  and  soft  lead  are  put  into  it.  "i-dtea  oetoio 

At  these  smelting-houses  from  150  to  160  cwts.  of  Werkblei  or  work-lead  (lead  Pon. 
taming  silver),  are  operated  on  at  a  time. 

Extraction  of  Silver  by  Wet  Processes.-Oi  late  years  several  wet  methods  of  ex- 
tracting silver  from  its  ores  and  from  metallurgical  products  have  been  so  tcce^fuU^ 
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employed  us  to  supplant,  in  many  cases,  the  old  processes  of  amalgamation  and  liqua- 
tion previously  described.  The  principal  wet  processes  which  have  been  largely  used, 
are  those  of  Augustin,  Ziervogel,  and  Von  Patera. 

AiigiisUji's  Process. — The  argentiferous  ore,  or  the  matt  or  regulus,  is  first  roasted 
with  common  salt,  wliereby  the  silver  passes  into  the  state  of  chloride,  wliich  is  then 
dissolved  out  by  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  salt ;  cliloride  of  silver  being  soluble  in 
hot  brine.  From  this  solution,  the  silver  is  precipitated  by  means  of  meUiUic  copper. 
This  process  was  introduced  at  the  Mansfeld  Kupferschiefer  works,  in  Prussian  Saxony, 
by  Augustin,  in  1849,  but  was  abandoned  in  1857.  It  was  used  at  Freiberg,  in 
Saxony,  between  the  years  1849  and  1862. 

ZiervoffcVs  Process. — By  roasting  the  argentiferous  copper-mattfi,  from  the  smeltmg 
of  the  Kupferschiefer,  in  a  reverboratory  furnace,  the  iron  is  converted  into  sulphate, 
which  is  then  decomposed  and  yields  peroxide  of  iron  ;  the  copper  also  forms  sulphate, 
which  is  afterwards  reduced  to  black  oxide ;  and  in  like  manner,  the  silver  present  as 
sulphide  is  oxidised  to  the  state  of  sulphate.  When,  therefore,  the  roasted  product  is 
lixiviated  with  hot  water,  the  sulphate  of  silver  is  freely  dissolved  out,  whilst  the 
oxides  of  copper  and  iron  remain  insoluble.  The  silver  is  precipitated  in  the  metallic 
form  by  means  of  copper.  This  is  the  process  still  employed  at  the  Gottesbelohnungs- 
hiitte  Silver-extraction  works,  near  Mansfeld.  _         ,  ,    -rv  -d 

Von  Patera's  Process.— This  method  is  based  on  a  suggestion  made  by  Dr.  Percy  in 
1848  The  ore  is  first  roasted  with  common  salt,  whereby  chloride  of  silver  is  directly 
formed,  and  this  chloride  is  then  dissolved  out  by  a  cold  dilute  solution  of  hyposul- 
phite  of  soda.  The  silver  is  precipitated  from  this  solution  as  sulphide,  by  addition 
of  sulphide  of  sodium  ;  and  the  silver  sulphide  is  afterwards  reduced  to  metallic  silver 
by  heating  in  a  muffle-furnace.  This  process  was  introduced  by  Von  Patera  at  Joa- 
chimstahl,  in  Bohemia,  in  1858,  and  is  beUeved  to  be  still  working.  .  .  ,  ^  , 
Sulphiric  Add  Method.— Axgentitevous  copper-matts  are  treated  with  ^ot  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  whereby  sulphate  of  copper  is  formed,  and  passes  into  solution,  whilst 
most  of  the  silver  and  gold  present  is  left  in  the  residues.  These  are  then  8melte_d 
with  lead-ores,  and  the  silver  extracted  from  the  argentiferous  lead.  This  process  is 
now  employed  at  Oker,  in  the  Lower  Hartz.  ,   j  -  j  „„™t,<^ 

Pattinson's  process  for  extracting  silver  from  argentiferous  .  «a<i  ^«  ^^^^y  ^^^^^J,^ 
under  Silver;  and  Claudefs  recent  process  for_  recovering  f  ^^^/'^oj^J'f^^^l^^l'^^"' 
obtained  in  th;  wet  treatment  of  coppery  pyrites,  is  duly  noticed  l^f^lf^^^^-^l'-.^ 

The  following  statement  of  the  production  of  silver  m  all  parts  of  the  world  is 
given  by  mT J  Arthur  Phillips,  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Duport  and  Chevalier. 
See  Phillips's  '  Gold  and  Silver'  :— 


Places 


1865 
lbs.  troy 


Eussian  Empire 
Scandinavia 
Great  Britain 
Hartz 
Prussia 
Saxony 

Other  German  States 
Austria 
France 
Italy  . 
Spain. 

Australia,  New  Zealand,  Br: 

and  Nova  Scotia 
Chili  . 
Bolivia 
Peru  . 

New  Granada 
Brazil 
Mexico 

United  States  • 

Total  . 


tish 


Columbia; 


68,000 
15,000 
60,600 
28,000 
68,000 
80,000 
2,500 
92,000 
18,000 
25,000  > 
110,000 

9,500 
299,000 
136,000 
299,000 
16,000 
1,600 
1,700,000 
1,000,000 


Batio  per  cent. 


4,017,000 


1-6 

0-  4 

1-  5 

0-  6 

1-  7 

2-  0 

2-2 
0-4 

0-6 

2-  8 

0-2 
7-3 

3-  3 
7-4 
0-4 
0-4 

42-3 
25-0 

100 


.  Obtained  from  the  island  of  Sardinia,  where  it  is  found  associated  with  galena. 
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The  Production  of  Silver  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  as  follows  in  the  last  five 

years. 


i8Ga 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

England : 

ozs. 

ozs. 

ozs. 

ozs. 

ozs. 

Cornwall  .... 

315,714 

292,045 

267,324 

207,710 

129,509 

Devonshire  .... 

27,437 

24,706 

13,805 

10,392 

6,510 

Derbyshire  .... 

1,000 

950 

1,000 

1,000 

750 

Shropshire  .... 

... 

... 

... 

2,960 

2,400 

Yorkshire  .... 

990 

620 

305 

500 

1,500 

Cumberland  .... 

25,236 

23,387 

47,179 

30,159 

16,175 

Westmoreland 

26,883 

23,096 

28,969 

17,620 

16,850 

Diirham  and  Northumberland . 

85,398 

78,742 

75,776 

72,175 

47,862 

Wales : 

Cardigansliire .       .  . 

66,145 

56,553 

46,980 

41,690 

39,869 

Caermarthenshire  . 

2,592 

2,365 

3,180 

2,382 

2,518 

Pembrokeshire 

4,050 

3,847 

1,872 

490 

1,341 

Eadnorshire  .... 

125 

Montgomeryshire    ,  . 

30,218 

42,670 

48,145 

55,712 

54,957 

Merionethshire      .  . 

180 

110 

Denbighshire  .... 

28,952 

26,512 

21,805 

14,479 

11,339 

Flintshire  .... 

30,617 

27,745 

22,787 

18,650 

12,337 

Carnarvonshire  . 

480 

121 

447 

500 

2,082 

Isle  of  Man  .... 

172,839 

172,528 

176,631 

145,433 

163,068 

Ireland      .       •       .       .  . 

5,480 

2,815 

1,040 

4,420 

Scotland  

7,797 

5,680 

5,285 

6,900 

10,720 

Total  . 

831,891 

784,562 

761,490 

628,920 

524,307 

The  Silver  Imported  in  1873  was  as  follows: — 


From  Spain  .... 
United  States  of  America 
Mexico. 
New  Granada 
Peru  .... 
Bolivia. 

Chili  .... 
Other  countries  . 


Tons 

Value 

837 

£22,000 

1,479 

163,197 

106 

16,019 

158 

10,869 

691 

45,027 

4,270 

405,155 

4,100 

342,066 

805 

16,260 

11,946 

1,020,593 

I  Total  . 

SXZiVBR  ASSAYXirC.  This  may  be  conveniently  divided  into:  1.  The 
assaying  of  silver  ores ;    2.  The  assaying  of  silver  and  its  alloys. 

1.  The  assaying  of  silver  ores. — The  ores  are  reduced  to  fine  powder,  and  passed 
through  a  sieve  of  80  holes  to  the  linear  inch,  and  any  residual  metalliferous  particles 
carefully  collected  and  submitted  to  a  separate  assay.  The  total  weight  of  the  sample 
is  ascertained,  in  order  that  the  proportion  of  silver  obtained  from  the  residue  may  be 
calculated.  The  sifted  portion  is  well  mixed,  and  submitted  to.  assay  by  one  of  the 
following  methods : — 

a.  Fusion  Method. — This  process  is  conducted  in  crucibles,  in  an  air-furnace  similar 
to  that  described  infig.  533,  p.  941,  vol.  i.    (See  Copper.) 

In  the  assay  of  silver  ores  not  containing  lead,  it  is  usual  to  obtain  the  silver  they, 
afford  in  the  form  of  an  alloy  with  lead ;  and  this  is  subsequently  passed  to  the  cupel 
in  the  ordinary  way.   F or  the  assaying  of  lead  ores  containing  silver,  see  Lead. 

Ores  of  silver  in  which  the  associated  metals  exist  in  the  form  of  oxides  are  com- 
monly fused  with  a  mixture  of  litharge  or  red  lead,  and  powdered  charcoal,  by  which 
an  alloy  of  lead  is  obtained,  which  is  afterwards  treated  by  cupellation.  The  amoimt 
of  litharge  employed  must  be  varied  according  to  circumstances,  as  the  resulting 
button  should  not  be  too  small,  since  in  that  case  a  portion  of  the  silver  might  be  lost 
in  the  slag  ;  nor  too  large,  as  the  cupellation  would  then  occupy  a  longer  time. 

In  most  cases,  if  from  100  to  400  grains  of  ore  be  operated  on,  a  button  of  200 
grains  will  be  a  convenient  weight  for  cupellation  ;  this  may  be  obtained  by  the  addi- 
tion of  400  grains  of  litharge,  and  from  7  to  8  grains  of  pulverised  charcoal.  This  is 
to  be  well  mixed  with  200  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  introduced  into  an  earthen 
crucible,  of  which  it  should  not  fill  more  than  one-half  the  capacity.   This  is  covered 

Vol.  III.  3  G 
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by  a  layer  of  borax,  and  fused  iu  the  assay-furnaco,  taking  cava  to  romovo  it  from  tho 
fire  as  soon  as  a  perfectly  liquid  slag  has  been  obtained,  since  tho  unreduced  litharge 
might  otherwise  cut  through  tho  crucible  and  spoil  the  assay.  When  cold,  the  pot  Is 
broken,  and  the  button  of  load  cupelled  in  tho  ordinary  way,  or  tho  liquid-products 
are  poured  out  into  a  mould  {Jiff.  634,  see  Coppek),  and  when  cold,  tho  slag  is  de- 
tached from  the  lead. 

In  this,  and  all  other  similar  experiments,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  proportion 
of  silver  contained  in  tho  load  obtained  from  tho  litharge  used,  in  order  to  make  tho 
requisite  deduction  from  the  results  obtained.  When  other  minerals  than  oxides  are 
to  be  examined,  the  addition  of  charcoal  becomes  in  many  cases  unnecessary,  since 
litharge  readily  attacks  all  the  sulphides,  arsenio-sulphides,  &o.,  and  oxidises  many  of 
their  constituents,  whilst  a  proportionate  quantity  of  metallic  lead  is  set  free.  Tho 
slags  thus  formed  contain  tho  excess  of  litharge,  and  the  button  of  alloy  obtained  is 
cupelled.  The  proportion  of  oxide  of  lead  to  bo  added  to  ores  of  this  description 
varies  in  accordance  with  the  amounts  of  oxidisable  substances  present ;  but  it  must 
always  be  added  in  excess  in  order  to  prevent  any  chanco  of  less  of  silver  from  tho 
action  of  sulphides  in  the  slags.  Tho  only  objection  to  this  method  of  assay  is  the 
large  quantity  of  lead  produced  for  cupellation,  since  iron  pyrites  .-aiFord  by  the  re- 
duction of  the  litharge  8^  parts  of  lead,  whilst  sulphide  of  antimony  and  grey  copper 
ore  yield  from  6  to  7  parts.  This  inconvenience  may  bo  obviated  by  the  previous 
oxidation  of  the  mineral,  either  by  roasting,  or  by  the  aid  of  nitre,  by  the  judicious 
employment  of  whicli,  buttons  of  almost  any  required  weight  may  be  obtained.  Sliould 
this  reagent  be  employed  in  excess,  it  would  cause  the  oxidation  of  all  the  metallic 
and  combustible  substances  present,  not  even  excepting  tho  silver.  When,  however, 
the  mixture  contains  at  the  same  time  a  large  excess  of  litharge,  and  tho  quantity  of 
nitre  added  is  not  sufficient  to  decompose  the  whole  of  the  sulphides,  a  reaction  takes 
place  between  the  undecomposed  sulphide  and  tho  oxide  of  lead  added,. which  gives 
rise  to  the  formation  of  metallic  lead,  and  this  combining  with  the  silver,  affords  a 
button  of  alloy,  which  may  be  treated  by  cupellation.  .  The .  quantity  of  nitre  to  be 
used  for  this  purpose  will  depend  on  the  nature  and  richness  of  tho  ores  under  exami- 
nation ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  2^  parts  of  nitre  will  decompose  and  com- 
pletely oxidise  pure  iron  pyrites,  whilst  1 J  and  §rds  of  its  weight  aro  in  the  case  of 
sulphide  of  antimony  and  galena  respectively  sufficient.  In  cases  where  the  excess  of 
sulphur  present  is  very  great,  a  partial' roasting  of  the  ore  is  preferable  to  the  addition 
of  a  large  quantity  of  nitre.  Instead  of  operating  according  to  any  of  tho  processes 
above  described,  it  is  sometimes  found  advantageous  to  expel  the  whole  of  the  arsenic 
and  sulphur,  by  a  careful  roasting,  and  then  to  fuse  the  residue  with  a  mixture  of  litharge, 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  borax,  taking  care  .to  add  a  sufficient  "amount  of  some  reducing 
flux  to  obtain  a  button  of  convenient  size.  When,  in  addition  to  silver,  the  mineral 
operated  on  contains  gold,  the  button  obtained  by  cupellation  will  consist  of  a  mixture 
of  these  metals,  which  may  be  separated  by  the  aid  of  nitric  acid.  See  Gold  Assaying, 
b.  Scorification  Method, — This  process  is  conducted  in  a  muffle-furnace.  A  cup- 
shaped  vessel  or  scorifier  of  fire-clay  is  employed,  which  varies  in  size  according  to  the 
,  g,  g  quantity  of  ore  operated  on.    The  scorifier  represented  in 

1816  a  is  2^  inches  in  diameter  at  the  top,  and  the  in- 

 g^-  --^  ternal  cavity  is  J  of  an  inch  in  depth.    Tongs  of  peculiar 

^       i^i  construction,  and  varying  from  2  feet  3  inches  to  3  feet 

"!+    •  \\       length,  are  used  for  lifting  the  scorifiers,  tho  lower  leg 

^^Sk.'^  i ;    1^^^      being  divided  near  the  end  into  a  two-pronged  fork,  in 
^-■^r'^f^^^    "T  order  to  grasp  the'  lower  part  of  the  vessel,  while  the  upper 
Vto\  4  leg  is  made  straight,  and  holds  it  firmly  on  tho  upper  sur- 

 face.     Scorification  is  a  roasting-fusion  process.  Tho 

*-—-"^'e *^  sulphur  and  other  oxidisable  substances  present  are  roasted 

or  decomposed  by  the  oxide  of  lead  produced,  and  atmospheric  air.  When  tlieso  are 
decomposed,  the  oxide  of  lead  produces  a  fusible  slag  with  the  silica  and  other  matters 
present  in  the  ore.  The  silver  alloys  with  the  lead  retained  in  the  lower  part  of  tho 
scorifier.  The  process  may  be  conducted  as  follows:— 50  or  100  grs.  of  the  finely- 
divided  ore  are  weighed  out  and  transferred  to  the  scorifier.  The  ore  is  now  mixed  with 
about  half  of  the  finely-granulated  lead  required  for  the  assay,  and  the  other  portion 
is  afterwards  placed  upon  tho  top.  From  10  to  20  times  its  weight  of  lead  is  used, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  vein-stuff,  and  minerals  present ;  a  small  quantity  ol  borax 
is  also  added.  The  scorifier  is  now  "placed  in  a  muffle,  and  the  heat  increased  until 
fusion  occurs.  Tho  door  of  tho  muffle  is  now  partly  removed,  in  order  to  admit  more 
air,  and  allow  tho  oxidation  of  the  load  and  other  substances  to  proceed.  When  the 
surface  of  the  lead  is  covered  witli  slag,  tho  scorifier  is  removed,  and  i  s  contents  poured 
into  an  iron  mould,  see  fig.  534  (CoPPm).  When  cold,  the  slag  is  detached,  the  Wd  sub- 
mitted to  cupellation,  and  the  button  of  silver  weighed.    The  button  of  load  should  be 
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soft  and  malleable,  and  from  200  to  300  grs.  in  weight;  larger  buttons  should  be  reduced 
in  -weight  by  roscorifying.  The  slag  should  be  free  from  small  lumps,  and  perfectly 
fused  before  pouring.  All  silver  ores  may  be  assayed  by  this  method,  and  several 
assays  made  at  one  time,  but  a  fusion-method  is  preferable  for  ores  poor  in  silver. 
Where  a  number  of  assays  are  made  by  the  scorification  process,  a  muffle-furnace  of 
somewhat  larger  dimensions  is  constructed  than  tliat  described  under  the  Assaying  of 
Silver  Alloys.  With  poor  ores,  four  or  more  scorifiers  are  charged  with  weighed  por- 
tions of  ore  and  lead,  and  the  resulting  buttons  of  lead  reduced  to  one  button  by  re- 
peated scorification,  and  then  finally  cupelled.  Correction  must  be  made  for  the  silver 
contained  in  the  amount  of  granulated  lead  employed. 

In  England  the  results  obtained  from  the  assays  are  reported  to  ounces,  penny- 
weights, and  grains  troy,  upon  the  statute  ton  of  2,240  lbs.  The  calculations  may 
be  made  by  the  following  Table : — 


Table  showing  the  weight  of  silver  to  the  ton  of  ore  or  alloy  corresponding  to  the  weight 
in  grains  obtained  from  400  grains  of  the  substance  operated  on. 


If  400  grains  give 
fine  metal. 

One  ton  will  yield 

If  400  grains  give 
fine  metal, 

One  ton  will  yield 

grains 

ozs. 

dwts. 

grs. 

grains 

ozs. 

dwts. 

grs. 

•001 

0 

1 

15 

•600 

49 

0 

0 

.A  AO 

0 

3 

6 

•700 

67 

3 

8 

•003 

0 

4 

21 

•800 

65 

6 

16 

■004 

0 

6 

12 

•900 

73 

10 

0 

•005 

0 

8 

4 

1^000 

81 

13 

8 

•006 

0 

9 

19 

1-500 

122 

10 

0 

•007 

0 

11 

10. 

2000 

163 

6 

16 

•008 

0 

13 

1 

2-500 

204 

3 

8 

•009 

0 

14 

16 

3-000 

245 

0 

0 

•010 

0 

16 

8 

3-600 

285 

16 

16 

•020 

1 

12 

16 

4-000 

326 

13 

8 

•030 

2 

9 

0 

4-500 

367 

10 

0 

•040 

3 

5 

8 

5-000 

408 

6 

16 

•050 

4 

1 

16 

5-500 

449 

3 

8 

•060 

4 

18 

0 

6-000 

490 

0 

0 

•070 

5 

14 

8 

6-500 

630 

16 

16 

•080 

6 

10 

16 

7000 

571 

13 

8 

•090 

7 

7 

0 

7-500 

612 

10 

0 

•100 

8 

3 

8 

8-000 

653 

6 

16 

•200 

16 

6 

16 

8-500 

694 

3 

8 

•300 

24 

10 

0 

9-0.00 

735 

0 

0 

•400 

32 

13 

8 

9-500 

775 

16 

6 

•500 

40 

16 

16 

10-000 

816 

13 

8 

2.  The  Assaying  of  Silver  and  its  Alloys.— This  is  conducted  by  the  dry  and  wet 
methods. 


a.  Dry  Method— by  Cupellation  (Coupellation,  Fr. ;  Abtreiben  auf  der  Cicpelle,  Ger.). 
The  assay  by  this  method  is  made  upon  a  cupel,  and  the  process  is  conducted  in  a 
cupellation-furnace,  or  a  muffle-fiu-nace.  The  art  of  assaying  silver  by  the  cupel  is 
founded  upon  the  feeble  affinity  which  this  metal  has  for  oxygen,  in  comparison  with 
lead  and  copper,  and  other  metals ;  and  on  the  tendency  which  the  latter  metal  has  to 
oxidise  rapidly  m  contact  with  lead  at  a  high  temperature,  and  sink  with  it  into  any 
porous  earthy  vessel  in  a  thin  glassy  or  vitriform  state.  The  porous  vessel  may  be 
made  either  of  wood-ashes,  freed  from  their  soluble  matter  by  washing  with  water  • 
or,  preferably,  of  burned  bones,  or  bone-ash,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  The  cupels 
allow  the  fused  oxides  to  be  absorbed  into  them  like  a  sponge,  but  are  impermeable  to 
the  particles  of  metals  ;  and  thus  the  former  pass  readily  down  into  their  substance 
while  the  latter  remain  upon  their  surface :  a  phenomenon  owing  to  the  circumstance 
of  the  oxides  moistening,  as  it  were,  the  bone-ash  powder,  whereas  the  metals  can 
contract  no  adherence  with  it.  Hence  also  the  liquid  metals  preserve  a  hemispherical 
shape  in  the  cupels,  as  quicksilver  does  in  a  cup  of  glass,  while  the  fused  oxide  spreads 
over,  and  penetrates  their  substance,  like  water. 

If  we  put  into  a  cupel,  tlierefore,  two  metals,  of  which  the  one  is  unalterable  in  the 
air,  the  other  susceptible  of  oxidisement,  and  of  producing  a  very  fusible  oxide  it  is 
obvious  that,  by  exposing  both  to  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  we  shall  succeed  in 
separating  them.  We  should  also  succeed,  though  the  oxide  were  infusible  by  placing 
It  in  contact  with  another  one,  which  may  render  it  fusible.    In  both  case's,  however 
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the  motal  from  which  ■wo  wish  to  part  the  oxides  must  not  be  volatile :  it  should  also 
melt,  and  form  a  button  at  the  heat  of  cupallation  ;  for,  otherwise,  it  would  continue 
disseminated,  attached  to  the  portion  of  oxide  spread  over  the  cupel,  and  incapaljle  of 
being  collected. 

Furnace  and  Implements. ~'£\io  cupellation-furnace  and  implements  used  for  assay- 
ing in  tlio  Koyal  Mint  and  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  in  the  City  of  London,  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

AkA.A(fff.  1817)  is  a  front  elevation  of  an  assay-furnace  :  a  a,  a,  view  of  one  of  the 
two  iron  rollers  on  which  the  furnace  rests,  and  by  means  of  which  it  is  moved  for- 


1817 


1818 


1 


ward  or  backwiirJ  ;  'b,  the  ash-pit;  e  c  are  the  ash-pit  dampers,  which  are  moved  m  a 
horizontal  direction  towards  each  other  for  regulating  the  draught  of  the  furnace 
the  door  or  opening,  by  which  the  cupels  and  assays  are  introduced  into  the  muffle ; 
e  a  moveable  funnel  or  chimney  by  which  the  draught  of  the  furnace  is  increased. 
'  B  B  B  B  f^</  1818)  is  a  vertical  section  of  fig.  1817:  a  a,  end  view  of  the 
^  rollers  ;  h,  the  ash-pit ;  c,  one 

1819  "l^^^O  of  the  ash-pit  dampers ;  d, 

the  grate,  over  which  is  the 
plate  upon  which  the  muffle 
rests,  and  which  is  covered 


with  loam  nearly  one  inch 
thick;  /,  the  muffle  in  sec- 
tion, representing  the  situa- 
tion of  the  cupels;  g,  the 
mouth-plate,  and  upon  it  are 
laid  pieces  of  charcoal,  which, 
during  the  process,  are  ignited,  and  heat  the  air  that  is  allowed  to  pass  over  the 
cupels,  as  will  be  more  fully  explained  in  the" sequel;  h,  the  interior  of  the  furnace, 

exhibiting  the  fuel.  ,        „       ^  4.    n  ^„f„ 

The  total  height  of  the  furnace  is  2  feet  6^  inches  ;  from  the  bottom  to  the  grate, 
6  inches  ;  the  ^ate,  muffle,  plate,  and  bed  of  loam,  with  which  it  is  covered,  3  inches  ; 
from  the  upper  surface  of  the  grate  to  the  commencement  of  the  funnel,  e,  Jig.  I8I/, 
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21i  inches  ;  the  funnel  e,  6  inches, 
muffle  and  fuel  is  11|  inches  by  15 


The  square  of  the  furnace  which  receives  the 
^      inches.    The  external  sides  of  the  furnace  are 
made  of  plates  of  wrought  iron,  and  are  lined  with  a  2-inch  fire-bricL 

c  c  c  c        1819)  is  a  horizontal  section  of  he  furnace  ^Jf .  ^^^f  ^  t^^^^^ 
width  of  the  mouth-piece,  or  plate  of  wrought  iron,  which  is  6  inches,  and  the  opemng 
which  receives  the  muffle-plate. 
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Fig.  1820  represents  the  muffle  or  pot,  which  is  12  inches  long,  6  inches  broad  in- 
side ;  in  the  clear  6f  ;  in  height  4|-  inside  measure,  and  nearly  5^  in  the  clear. 

Fig.  1821,  the  muffle-plate,  which  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  bottom  of  the  muffle. 

I^g.  1822  is  a  representation  of  the  sliding-door  of  tlio  mouth-plate,  as  shown  at  d, 
infig.  1817. 

Fig.  1823,  a  front  view  of  the  mouth-plate  or  piece,  d,Jig.  1817. 
Fig.  182-1,  a  representation  of  the  mode  of  the  making,  or  shutting-up,  with  pieces 
of  charcoal,  the  mouth  of  the  furnace. 
Fig.  1825,  the  teaser,  for  cleaning  the  grate. 

Fig.  1826,  a  larger  teaser,  which  is  introduced  at  the  top  of  the  furnace,  for  keeping 
a  complete  supply  of  charcoal  around  the  muffle. 

Fig.  1827,  the  tongs  used  for  charging  the  assays  into  the  cups. 

Fig.  1828  represents  a  board  of  wood  used  as  a  register,  and  is  divided  into  45  equal 
compartments,  upon  which  the  assays  are  placed  previously  to  their  being  introduced 
into  the  furnace.  Wlien  the  operation  is  performed,  the  cupels  are  placed  in  the  fur- 
nace in  situations  corresponding  to  these  assays  on  the  board.  By  this  means  all 
confusion  is  avoided,  and  without  this  regularity  it  would  be  impossible  to  preserve 
the  accuracy  which  the  delicate  operations  of  the  assayer  require.  In  the  furnace 
above  described  45  assays  can  be  made  at  one  time.  Of  late  years  some  modifications 
and  improvements  have  been  introduced  in  the  above  furnaces  in  the  Eoyal  Mint  and 
other  assay  offices.    The  fuel  employed  is  charcoal,  coke,  or  anthracite.    (See  Mint.) 

We  now  proceed  to  a  description  of  a  small  assay-furnace  invented  by  Messrs. 
Anfrye  and  D'Arcet,  of  Paris.  They  termed  it,  le  petit  Fourneau  a  Coupellc.  Fig.  1829 
represents  this  furnace,  which  is  composed  of  a  chimney  or  pipe  of  wrought  iron,  a, 
and  of  the  furnace,  b.  It  is  17^  inches  high  and  7?  inches  wide.  The  furnace  is 
formed  of  three  pieces :  of  a  dome,  a  ;  the  body  of  the  furnace,  b  ;  and  the  ash-pit,  c, 
which  is  used  as  the  base  of  the  furnace,  figs.  1829  and  1830.  The  principal  piece,  or 
body  of  the  furnace,  b,  has  the  form  of  a  hollow  tower,  or  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  flat- 
tened equally  at  the  two  opposite  sides  parallel  to  the  axis,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
horizontal  section  is 


elliptical.  The  foot 
which  supports  it  is 
a,  hollow  truncated 
cone,  flattened  in  like 
manner  upon  the  two 
opposite  sides,  and 
having  consequently 
for  its  basis  two. 
ellipses  of  different 
diameters :  the  small- 
est ought  to  be  equal 
to  that  of  the  furnace, 
so  that  the  bottom  of 
the  latter  may  exactly 
fit  it.  The  dome, 
which  forms  an  arch 
above  the  furnace,  has 
also  its  base  ellip- 
tical ;  whilst  that  of 
the  superior  orifice, 
by  which  the  smoke 
goes  out,  preserves 
the  cylindrical  form. 
The  tube  of  wrought 
iron  is  18  inches 
long,  and  2i  inches 
in  diameter;  having 
one  of  its  ends  a 
little  enlarged,  and 
slightly  conical,  that 
it  may  be  exactly 
fitted  or  jointed  upon 
the  upper  part  of  the 
furnace-dome,  d  {fig. 
1829).  At  the  union 


1830 


1831 


1829 


1832 


183A 


1 


IS'5 


,1839  1838  1837 

1840 


1841 


of  the  conical  and  cylindrical  parts  of  the  tube.tbere  is  placed  a  small  gallei-v  of  iron 
Cfigs.  1820.  1830.   (See  also  a  plan  of  it,  ;7<7.  1831).    This  gaUery  is  both  TngeSs 
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and'  viseM.  Upon  it  are  placed  the  cupels,  -wliich  are  thna  annealed  during  the 
ordinaiy  work  of  the  furnace,  that  they  may  bo  introduced  into  the  muffle  when  it 
is  brouglit  into  its  proper  degree  of  heat.  A  little  above  this  gallery  is  a  door,/,  by 
•which,  if  tliought  proper,  tlio  charcoal  could  be  introduced  iuto  the  furnace  ;  above 
that  there  is  placed,  nt,^,  a  throttle-valve,  which  is  used  for  regulating  the  draught 
.  of  the  furnace  at  pleasure.  Messrs.  Anfryo  and  D'Arcet  say,  that,  to  give  the  furnace 
*  the  necessary  degree  of  heat  so  as  to  work  assays  of  gold,  the  tube  must  be  about 
18  inches  above  the  gallery  for  annealing  or  heating  the  cupels.  The  circular  opening 
in  the  dome,  h  {fig.  1829,  and  as  seen  in  section  y/^.  1830),_is  used  to  introduce  the 
charcoal  into  the  furnace  :  it  is  also  used  to  inspect  the  interior  of  the  furnace,  and  to 
arrange  the  charcoal  round  the  mufRo.  This  opening  is  kept  shut  during  the  work- 
ing of  the  furnace,  with  the  mouth-piece,  of  which  the  face  is  seen  at  n,fig.  1830. 

The  section  of  the  furnace,  fig.  1 830,  presents  several  openings,  the  principal  of  which 
is  that  of  the  muflle  ;  it  is  placed  at  i ;  it  is  shut  with  the  semicircular  doovmjig.  1829, 
and  seen  in  the  section  m,fig.  1830.  In  front  of  this  opening,  is  the  table  or  shelf 
upon  -which  the  door  of  the  mufEe  is  made  to  advance  or  recede.  Tlie  letter  q,fig. 
1830,  shows  the  face,  side,  and  cross-section  of  the  shelf,  which  makes  part  of  the  fur- 
nace. Immediately  under  the  shelf  is  a  horizontal  slit,  /,  which  is  pierced  at  the  level 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  grate,  and  used  for  the  introduction  of  a  slender  rod  of  iron, 
that  the  grate  may  be  easily  kept  clean.  This  opening  is  shut  at  pleasure,  by  the 
■wedge  represented  at  k,figs.  1829  and  1830. 

Upon  the  back  of  the  furnace  is  a  horizontal  sht,p,  fig.  1830,  which  supports  the 
fire-brick,  s,  and  upon  which  the  end  of  the  muffle,  if  necessarj',  may  rest ;  u,  fig.  1830, 
is  the  opening  in  the  furnace  where  the  muffle  is  placed.         _         _  _ 

The  plan  of  the  grate  of  the  furnace  is  an  ellipse  :  fig.  1832  is  a  horizontal  view  of 
it.  The  dimensions  of  that  ellipsis  determine  the  general  form  of  the  furnace,  and 
thickness  of  the  grate.  To  give  strength  aud  solidity  to  the  grate,  it  is  encircled  by 
a  bar  or  hoop  of  iron.  There  is  a  groove  in  which  the  hoop  of  iron  is  fixed.  The 
holes  of  the  grate  are  truncated  cones,  having  the  greater  base  below,  that  the  ashes 
may  more  easily  fall  into  the  ash-pit.  The  letter  v,  fig.  1830,  shows  the  form  of  these 
holes.    The  grate  is  supported  by  a  small  bank  or  shelf,  making  part  of  the  furnace, 

as  seen  at  a, /a.  1830.  j  •    ,  t. 

The  ash-pit,  c,  has  an  opening,  y,  m  hont,  fig.  1830;  and  is  shut  when  necessary 
by  the  mouth-piece,  J-./^-s.  1829  and  1830.  _  ,         ,  r- 

To  give  strength  and  solidity  to  the  furnace,  it  is  bound  with  hoops  of  irou,  at 

bhbb,fig.\m. 

Figs.  1833,  1834,  1835,  are  views  of  the  muffle. 

Fig.  1836  is  a  view  of  a  crucible  for  annealing  gold.  ,  .    ,    -  m, 

Fiqs.  1837,  1838,  1839,  are  cupels  of  various  sizes,  to  be  used  in  the  furnace,  ihey 

are  the  same  as  those  used  by  assayers  in  their  ordinary  furnaces 

Fiqs  1840  and  1841  are  views  of  the  hand-shovels,  used  for  fiUing  the  furnace  witii 

charcoal ;  they  should  be  made  of  such  size  and  form  as  to  fit  the  opening     m  figs. 

1829  and  1830.  ,  ,       j  •  ^   4.1  i= 

The  smaller  pincers  or  tongs,  by  which  the  assays  are  charged  into  the  cupels,  and 
by  which  the  latter  are  withdrawn  from  the  furnace,  as  well  as  the  teaser  for  cleansing 
the  grate  of  the  furnace,  are  similar  to  those  used  at  the  British  Mint    (bee  Mint.) 

Cupel-mould;  Cupels.— The  cupels  used  in  the  assay  process  are  made  of  the  ashes  ot 
burnt  bones  (phosi^ate  of  lime).  The  cupels  are  formed  in  a  cupel-mould  made  of 
cast  steel,  very  nicely  turned,  by  which  means  they  are  easily  freed  f  0^ 
when  struck.  The  bone-ash  is  used  moistened  with  a  quantity  of  water,  sufficient  to 
make  the  particles  adhere  firmly  togethei-^  The  circular  mould  is  fi.lled  -d  Pres 
level  with  its  surface;  after  which,  a  pestle  or  plug,  having  its  end  f  <=f ^  ^^^^ '  "f.  J 
convex  shape,  aud  of  a  size  equal  to  the  degree  of  concavity  wished  to  be  made  in  he 
cupll  for  the  reception  of  the\ssay,  is  placed  upon  the  ashes  in  the  mould  stru  k 
with  a  mallet  until  the  cupel  is  properly  formed.  These  cupels  are  allowed  to  dry  in 
the  air  for  some  time  before  they  are  used. 

The  assav  bv  cupellation  may  be  conducted  as  follows  : —  •  1,.  „f 

We  begS^Ss  aisav  process  by  weighing,  in  a  delicate  bala_nce  a  certain  w^ht  of 
the  metaflic  alloy;  a  gramme  (  =  15-432  gr.)  is  usually  ^-^^^^^"JY^^^VoTi  ,r  pi 
grains  in  this  country.    The  weight  is  wrapped  iip  in  a  hp      l^;<J;f°;  Jf,,'^ 
should  it  consist  of  several  fragments;  and  there  is  added  to  t  ^l^^  P^?P™  ^ 
.uLble  to  the  quality  of  alloy  to  be  assnyed  ;  there  ^^^"f 

silver  is  Tircsumod  to  be.    Tliosc  who  are  much  in  the  habit  of  cupellation  cju  maK 
go  JgueS  rthis  way.    If  too  much  lead  be  used  ^^^^^^^^^J^tlT^ 
present,  a  portion  of  the  silver  is  wasted  ;  bu  if  too  little,  then  the  >vliole  0^^  t  p 
per  is  not  carried  off.  and  the  button  of  fine  silver  remains  more  01  loss  impure. 
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lead  must  be,  in  all  cases,  as  free  as  practicable  from  silver ;  otherwise  errors  of  the 
most  serious  lund  would  be  occasioned  in  the  assays. 

The  assay  is  then  placed  upon  a  cupel  which  has  been  previously  heated  to  tlio 
proper  temperature  in  the  muffle,  and  the  door  closed.  Fusion  immediately  occurs, 
and  the  cupellation  begins  when  the  uncovering,  or  removal  of  the  black  skin  of  oxide 
of  lead  takes  place.  The  oxidation  of  the  lead  proceeds  rapidly,  and  the  spots  of  oxide 
formed  on  the  surface  are  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  cupel.  Near  the  completion  of  the 
assay  the  oxide  forms  thin  films  or  bauds  ;  and  when  the  surface  of  the  silver  becomes 
bright  and  immoveable,  as  the  brightening  occurs,  the  cupellation  is  finished.  The 
cupel  is  now  allowed  to  remain  in  the  muffle  until  the  temperature  is  diminished  and 
the  silver  is  solid.  It  is  now  removed  from  the  muffle,  and  when  cold  the  button  of 
silver  is  detached  from  the  cupel  by  a  pair  of  pliers  squeezed  or  hammered  on  the  side, 
tlie  under  surface  cleaned  by  means  of  a  hard  brush,  and  finally  weighed.  An  assay 
is  thought  to  be  good  when  the  bead  is  of  a  round  form,  if  its  upper  surface  is  brilliant 
and  crystalline,  its  lower  surface  granular  and  dead  white,  and  if  it  separates  readily 
from  the  cupel.  When  copper  is  present  the  oxide  of  copper  produced  forms  a  fusible 
compound  with  the  oxide  of  lead  and  passes  into  tlie  cupel.  The  proportion  of  lead 
added  varies  with  the  amount  of  copper  present  in  the  alloy  operated  on. 

Quantity  of  Lead  to  be  envploycd  for  Cupellation  of  Alloys  of  Ccpper  and  Silver 

(M.  D'Arcet). 


Alloy 

Lead  for  1  of  alloy 
t 

Ratio  of  the  copper 
to  the  lead 

Silver 

Copper 

1000 

0 

3 

10 

0 

960 

60 

3 

1 : 70 

900 

100 

7 

1 : 60 

800 

200 

10 

1 : 50 

700 

300 

12 

1 : 40 

600 

400 

14 

1 : 35 

600 

500 

16  or  17 

1 : 32 

400 

600 

16  —  17 

1  :  26-7 

300 

700 

16  —  17 

1  : 22-9 

200 

800 

16  —  17 

1 : 20 

100 

900 

16  —  17 

1 : 17-8 

0 

1000 

16  —  17 

1  :  16 

Bismuth_  may  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  lead  in  cupellation ;  two  parts  of  it  being 
nearly  equivalent  to  three  of  lead.  But  its  higher-  price  prevents  its  introduction 
among  assayers. 

During  the  process  of  cupellation,  a  portion  of  the  silver  is  absorbed  by  the  cupel, 
varying  in  amount  according  to  the  temperature  and  the  quantity  of  lead  employed. 
This  loss  IS  estimated  and  added  on  to  the  weight  of  the  button  of  silver  obtained. 
The  results  are  returned  on  1,000  parts  or  on  the  pound  troy.  It  is  also  customary 
to  report  the  assays  in  relation  to  standard.  Por  example,  English  standard  silver 
contains  925  parts  of  silver  in  1,000  of  alloy.  If  the  residt  obtained  was  920,  it  would 
be  reported  5  w.,  or  5  parts  in  1,000  worse  than  standard,  and  930  would  be  reported 
5  B.,  or  5  parts  better  than  standard. 

An  assay  may  prove  defective  for  several  reasons.  Sometimes  the  button  or  bead 
sends  fortli  crystalline  vegetations  on  its  surface  with  such  force  as  to  make  one  sup- 
pose a  portion  of  the  silver  may  be  thrown  out  of  the  cupel,  technically  called 
^  spitting.  When  the  surface  of  the  bead  is  dull  and  flat,  the  assay  is  considered  to 
have  been  too  hot,  and  it  indicates  a  loss  of  silver  in  fumes.  When  the  tint  of  the 
bead  is  not  uniform,  when  its  inferior  surface  is  bubbly,  when  yellow  scales  of  oxide 
of  lead  remain  on  the  bottom  of  the  cupel,  and  the  bead  adheres  strongly  to  it,— by 
these  signs  it  is  judged  that  the  assay  has  been  too  cold,  and  that  the  silver  retains 
some  lead.  After  the  ^ead  is  put  into  the  cupel,  it  gets  immediately  covered  with  a 
coat  of  oxide,  which  resists  the  admission  of  the  silver  to  be  assayed  into  the  melted 
metal ;  so  that  the  alloy  cannot  form.  When  a  bit  of  silver  is  laid  on  a  lead-bath  in 
this  predicament,  we  see  it  swim  about  a  long  time  without  dissolving  In  order  to 
avoid  this  result,  the  silver  is  wrapped  up  in  a  bit  of  paper;  and  the  carbufetted 
hydrogen  generated  by  its  combustion  reduces  the  film  of  the  lead  oxide  gives  the 
bath  immediately  a  bright  metaUic  lustre,  and  enables  the  two  meCals  readily  to 
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combine.  As  tho  heat  rises,  the  oxide  of  lead  flows  round  about  over  the  surface, 
till  it  is  absorbe.d  by  tho  cupel.  When  the  lead  is  wasted  to  a  certiiin  degree,  a. 
\ovy  thin  film  of  it  only  remains  on  the  silver,  which  causes  the  iridescent  appearance 
like  the  colours  of  soap-bubbles :  a  phenomenon  called,  by  tho  old  chemists, 
fulguration. 

When  the  cupel  cools  in  the  progress  of  the  assay,  the  oxidation  of  the  lead 
ceases;  and,  instead  of  a  very  liquid  vitreous  oxide,  an  imperfectly-melted  oxide  is 
formed,  wliich  the  cupel  cannot  absorb.  To  correct  a  cold  assay,  tho  temperature  of 
the  furnace  ought  to  be  raised,  and  pieces  of  paper  put  into  the  cupel,  till  the  oxide  of 
lead  Avhich  adheres  to  it  be  reduced.  On  keeping  up  the  heat,  the  assay  will  resume 
its  ordinary  train.  Pure  silver  is  more  liable  to  vegetate.  Some  traces  of  copper 
destroy  this  property,  which  is  obviously  duo  to  the  oxygen  which  tho  silver  can 
absorb  while  it  as  in  fusion,  and  which  is  disengaged  the  moment  it  solidifies.  An 
excess  of  lead,  by  removing  all  the  copper  at  an  early  stage,  tends  to  cause  the  vege- 
tation. The  brightening  is  caused  by  tho  heat  evolved  when  the  button  passes  from 
the  liquid  to  tho  solid  state.  Many  other  substances  present  the  same  phenomenon. 
In  the  above  operation  it  is  necessary  to  employ  lead  which  is  very  pure,  or  at  least 
free  from  silver.  This  is  called  poor  lead.  The  lead  reduced  from  Pattinson's 
'  oxychloride '  is  very  free  from  silver ;  tho  lead  reduced  from  the  litharge  of  com- 
merce usually  contiiins  10  dwts.  or  more  of  silver  per  ton, 

2.  Wet  Methods,  (a.)  By  means  of  a  Standard  Solution  of  Salt  or  Chloride  of 
Sodium. — The  process  by  the  humid  way,  recommended  at  the  Royal  Mint  in  1829,  and 
exhibited  as  to  its  principles  before  the  Right  Honourable  John  Herries,  then  Master, 
in  1830,  has  all  the  precision  and  certainty  we  could  wish.  It  is  founded  on  the  well- 
known  property  which  silver  has,  when  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  to  be  precipitated  as  an 
insoluble  chloride  of  silver  by  a  solution  of  salt  or  by  muriatic  acid ;  but,  instead_  of 
determining  the  weight  of  the  chloride  of  silver,  we  take  the  quantity  of  the  solution 
of  salt  which  has  been  necessary  for  the  precipitation  of  the  silver.  To  put  the  process 
in  execution,  a  liquor  is  prepared  composed  of  water  and  salt  in  such  proportions  that 
1,000  measures  of  this  liquor  may  precipitate  completely  10  grains  of  silver,  perfectly 
pure  or  of  the  standard  1,000,  previously  dissolved  in  nitric  acid.  The  liquor  thus 
prepared  gives,  immediately,  the  true  standard  of  any  alloy  whatever,  of  silver  and 
copper,  by  the  quantity  of  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  precipitate  the  silver  in  a 
known  weight  of  this  alloy. 

The  process  by  the  humid  way  is,  so  to  speak,  independent  of  the  operator,  the  mani- 
pulations being  very  easy ;  and  the  term  of  the  operation  is  very  distinctly  announced 
by  the  absence  of  any  sensible  turbidity  on  the  addition  of  salt  to  the  silver  solution, 
while  there  remains  in  it  one  quarter  of  a  thousandth  of  metal.  The  process  is  not 
tedious,  and  in  experienced  hands  it  may  rival  the  cupel  in  rapidity;  it  has  the 
advantage  over  the  cupel  of  being  more  within  the  reach  of  ordinary  operators,  and 
of  not  requiring  a  long  apprenticeship.  It  is  particularly  useful  to  such  assayers 
as  have  only  a  few  assays  to  make  daily,  as  it  will  cost  them  very  little  time  and 

expense.  ,     i     -n    i  *i, 

■  Ey  agitating  briskly,  during  two  minutes,  the  liquid  rendered  milky  by  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  chloride  of  silver,  it  may  be  sufficiently  clarified  to  enable  us  to 
appreciate,  after  a  few  moments  of  repose,  the  disturbance  that  can  be  produced  in 
it  by  the  addition  of  1000th  of  a  grain  of  silver.  The  presence  of  lead  and  copper 
or  any  other  metal,  except  mercury,  has  no  perceptible  influence  on  the  quantity  ot 
salt  necessary  to  precipitate  the  silver ;  that  is  to  say,  the  same  quantity  ot  silver, 
pure  or  alloyed,  requires  for  its  precipitation  a  constant  quantity  of  the  solution  oi 

Supposing  that  we  operate  upon  a  gramme  of  pure  silver,  the  solution  of  salt  ought 
to  be  such  that  100  cubic  centimeters  may  precipitate  exactly  the  whole  ot  tne  silver. 
The  standard  of  an  alloy  is  given  by  the  number  of  thousandths  of  solution  ol  salt 
necessary  to  precipitate  tho  silver  contained  in  a  gramme  of  alloy. 

When  any  mercui-y  is  accidentally  present,  which  is  however,  a  rare  occurrence 
it  is  made  obvious  by  the  precipitated  chloride  remaining  white  when  exposed  to 
daylight ;  whereas,  when  there  is  no  mercury  present,  it  becomes  pP-l^d^^y  f^^ 
and  then  purple.  Silver  so  contaminated  must  be  strongly  ignited  before  being 
assayed,  and  the  loss  of  weight  noted ;  or  a  cupel  asjay  may  be  l^^'i/^^^o^^J^^l^J-  ,  ,  „ 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  process  and  apparatus  as  first  introduced  bj 

^^Fiplmtio'^of  the  Normal  Solution  of  Salt  wlicn  it  is  measured  by  ^/"j^^^-rf^r 
posing  the  salt  pure  as  well  as  the  water,  we  have  only  to  take  these  t^vo^o^"^-^  '° 
the  proportion  of  0-5437  k.  of  salt  to  99-4573  k.  of  water,  to  have  100  ^- 
of  which  100  grammes  will  precipitate  exactly  one  gramme  of  silvej-  ^'^''^"^tead^ 
pure  salt,  which  is  to  be  procured  with  difficulty,  and  which  besides  may  be  altered 
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readily  by  absorbing  the  humidity  of  the  air,  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  salt  of 
commerc(t  is  to  be  preferred,  of  wliich  a  large  quantity  may  be  prepared  at  a  time  to 
be  kept  in  reserve  for  use,  as  it  is  wanted. 

Preparation  of  the  Normal  Sohdion  of  Salt  when  measured  by  Volume. — Ihe 
measure  .by  weight  has  the  advantage  of  being  independent  of  temperature,  of  having 
the  same  degree  of  precision  as  the  balance,  and  of  not  standing  in  need  of  correction. 
The  measure  by  volume  has  not  all  these  advantages ;  but,  by  giving  it  sufficient 
precision,  it  is  more  rapid.  This  normal  solution  is  so  made,  that  a  volume  equal  to 
that  of  100  grammes  of  water,  or  100  cubic  centimeters,  at  a  determinate  temperature, 
may  precipitate  exactly  one  gramme  of  silver.  The  solution  may  be  kept  at  a  con- 
stant temperature,  and  in  this  case  the  assay  stands  in  no  want  of  correction  ;  or  if  its 
temperature  be  variable,  the  assay  must  be  corrected  according  to  its  influence.  Tliese 
two  circumstances  make  no  change  in  the  principle  of  the  process,  but  they  are 
sufficiently  important  to  occasion  some  modifications  in  the  apparatus. 

We  readily  obtain  a  vohime  of  100  cubic  centimeters  by  means  of  ti,  pipette,  fig, 
1841,  so  gauged,  that  when  filled  with  water  up  to  the  mark  a  b,  and  well  dried  at 
its  point,  it  will  run  out,  at  a  continuous  efflux,  100  grammes  of  water  at  the  tem- 
perature of  15°  C.  (59°  F.)  We  say  purposely  at  one  efflux,  because  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  jet,  the  pipette  may  still  furnish  two  or  three  drops  of  liquid,  which  must 
not  be  counted  or  reckoned  upon.  The  weight  of  the  volume  of  the  normal  solution, 
taken  in  this  manner  with  siiitable  precautions,  will  be  uniform  from  one  extreme  to 
another,  upon  two  centimeters  and  a  half,  at  most,  or  to  a  quarter  of  a  thousandth, 
and  the  difference  from  the  mean  will  be  obviously  twice  less,  or  one  half.  Let  iis 
indicate  the  most  simple  manner  of  taking  a  measure  of  the  normal  solution  of 
salt. 

After  having  immersed  the  beak,  c,  of  the  pipette  in  the  solutiofa, 
by  the  moiith,  to  the  upper  orifice,  and  thereby 
raise  the  liquid  to  d,  above  the  circular  line  a  b. 
We  next  apply  neatly  the  forefinger  of  one  hand 
to  this  orifice,  remove  the  pipette  from  the  liquid, 
and  seize  it  as  represented  in  fiff.  1842.  The 
mark  a  b  being  placed  at  the  level  of  the  eye, 
we  make  the  surface  of  the  solution  become 
exactly  a  tangent  to  the  plane  a  b.  At  the  instant 
it  becomes  a  tangent,  we  leave  the  beak,  c,  of 
the  pipette  open,  by  taking  away  the  finger  that 
•had  been  applied  to  it,  and  without  changing 
anything  else  in  the  position  of  the  hands,  we 
empty  it  into  the  bottle  which  should  receive  the 
solution,  taking  care  to  remove  it  whenever  the 
■efflux  has  run  out. 

If,  after  filling  the  pipette  by  suction,  anyone 
should  find  a  difficulty  in  applying  the  fore- 
finger fast  enough  to  the  upper  orifice  without 
letting  the  liquid  ran  down  below  the  mark 
a  b,  he  should  remove  the  pipette  from  the 
solution  with  its  top  still  closed  with  his  tongue, 
then  apply  the  middle  finger  of  one  of  his  hands 
to  the  lower  orifice ;  after  which  he  may  with- 
draw his  tongue,  and  apply  the  forefinger  of 
the  other  hand  to  the  orifice  previously  wiped. 
This  method  of  obtaining  a  measure  of  normal 

solution  of  sea-salt  is  very  simple,  and  requires  no  complex  apparatus; 
shall  indicate  another  manipulation  still  easier,  and  much  more  exact. 

In  this  now  process  the  pipette  is  filled  from  the  top  like  a  bottle,  instead  of  beine 
filled  by  suction,  and  it  is  moreover  fixed.  Fig.  1843  represents  the  apparatus  d 
and_B  are  two  sockets,  separated  by  a  stopcock  e.  The  upper  one,  tapped  interiorlv 
receives  by  means  of  a  cork  stopper,  l,  the  tube  t,  which  admits  the  solution  of  sea- 
salt.  Ihe  lower  socket  is  cemented  on  to  the  pipette ;  it  bears  a  small  air-cock  r' 
and  a  screw-plug  v  which  regulates  a  minute  opening  intended  to  let  the  air  enter 
very  slowly  into  the  pipette.  Below  the  stopcock  b',  a  silver  tube,  n,  of  narrow 
diameter,  soldered  to  the  socket,  leads  the  solution  into  tlie  pipette,  by  allowing  thl 
air  which  It  displaces,  to  escape  by  the  stopcock,  r'.  The  screw-plug  with  the 
milled  head,  v,  replaces  the  ordinary  screw  by  whicli  the  key  of  the  stopcock  mav 
be  made  to,  press,  with  more  or  less  force,  upon  its  conical  seat  ^ 

Fig.  1844  represents  a  side  view  of  the  apparatus  just  described.  We  here  romirV 
an  air-cock  u,  and  an  opening  m.   At  the  exti-eraity  q,  of  the  same  figure,  the  coS 


but 


we 
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pipe  T  enters  with  friction.  It  is  by  this  pipe  that  the  air  is  sucked  into  the  pipette, 
when  it  is  to  he  filled  from  its  beak. 

The  pipotto  is  supported  by  two  horizontal  arms  h  k  {fig,  1846)  moveable  about  a 
common  axis,  A  A,  and  capable  of  being  drawn  out  or  shortened  by  the  aid  of  two 
longitudinal  slits.  They  are  fixed  steadily  by  two  screw-nuts,  e  c',  and  their  distance 
may  bo  varied  by  means  of  round  bits  of  wood  or  cork  interposed,  or  even  by  opposite 
screw-nuts,  o  o'.  The  upper  arm  h  is  pierced  with  a  hole,  in  which  is  fixed,  by  the 
pressure  of  a  wooden  screw  v,  the  socket  of  the  pipette.  The  corresponding  hole  of 
the  lower  arm  is  larger and  the  beak  of  the  pipette  is  supported  in  it  by  a  cork  stop- 
per, 1.  The  apparatus  is  fixed  by  its  tail-piece  p,  by  means  of  a  screw  to  the  corner 
of  a  wall,  or  any  other  prop. 

The  manner  of  filling  the  pipotto  is  very  simple.  We  begin  by  applying  the  fore- 
finger of  the  left  hand  to  the  lower  aperture,  c  ;  we  then  open  the  two  stopcocks  k  and 
r'.  Whenever  the  liquor  approaches  the  neck  of  the  pipette,  we  must  temper  its 
influx,  and  Avhen  it  has  arrived  at  some  millimeters  above  the  mark  a  b,  we  close  the 
two  stopcocks,  and  remove  our  forefinger.  We  have  now  nothing  more  to  do  than 
to  regulate  the  pipette ;  for  which  purpose  the  liquid  must  touch  the  line  a  b,  and  must 
simply  adhere  externally  to  the  beak  of  the  pipette. 

This  last  circumstance  is  easily  adjusted.  After  taking  away  the  finger  which  closed 


1847 
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the  aperture  c  of  the  pipette,  we  apply  to  this 
orifice  a  moist  sponge,  m,  fig.  1846,  to  absorb 
the  superfluous  liquor  as  it  drops  out.  This 
sponge  is  called  the  'handkerchief'  by  M.  Gay- 
Liissac  (mouchoir).  The  pipette  is  said  to  be 
wiped,  when  there  is  no  liquor  adhering  to  its 
point  exteriorly. 

For  the  convenience  of  operating,  the  handker- 
chief is  fixed  by  friction  in  a  tube  of  tin-plate, 
terminated  by  a  cup,  open  at  bottom  to  let 
the  droppings  flow  off  into  the  cistern  c,  to 
which  the  tube  is  soldered.  It  may  be  easily  removed  for  the  purpose  of  washing  it ; 
and,  if  necessary,  a  little  wedge  of  wood,  o,  can  raise  it  towards  the  pipette. 

To  complete  the  adjustment  of  the  pipette,  the  liquid  must  be  made  merely  to  descend 
to  the  mark  a,  b.  With  this  view,  and  whilst  the  handkerchief  is  applied  to  the  beak 
of  the  pipette,  the  air  must  be  allowed  to  enter  very  slowly,  by  unscrewing  the  plug  v, 
fig.  1 843 ;  and  at  the  moment  of  the  contact,  the  handkerchief  must  be  removed,  and  the 
bottle  F,  destined  to  receive  the  solution,  must  be  placed  below  the  orifice  of  the  pipette, 
fig.  1846.  As  the  motion  must  be  made  rapidly,  and  without  hosit^ition,  the  bottle  is 
placed  in  a  cylinder  of  tin-plate,  of  a  diameter  somewhat  greater,  and  forming  one 
body  with  the  cistern  and  the  handkerchief.  The  whole  of  this  apparatus  has  for  a  basis 
a  plate  of  tinned-iron,  moveable  between  the  wooden  rollers  e  h,  one  of  which  bears  a 
groove,  under  which  the  edge  of  the  plate  slips.  Its  traverses  are  fixed  by  two  abut- 
ments, b  b,  placed  so  that  when  it  is  stopped  by  one  of  them,  the  beak  of  the  pipette 
corresponds  to  the  centre  of  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  or  is  a  tangent  to  the  handkerchiet. 
This  arrangement,  very  convenient  for  wiping  the  pipette,  and  emptying  't,  gives  the 
apparatus  sufficient  solidity,  and  allows  of  its  being  t^kcn  away,  and  replaced  without 
deranging  anything.  It  is  obvious  that  it  is  of  advantage,  when  once  the  entry  ot  tUo 
air  into  the  pipette  has  been  regulated  by  the  screw  v,  to  leave  it  constantly  open,  be- 
cause the  motion  from  the  handkerchief  to  the  bottle  is  performed  with  sutticient 
rapidity  to  prevent  a  drop  of  the  solution  from  collecting  and  falhng  down. 
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Temperature  of  the  Solution— Mtcx  having  described  the  manner  of  measuring  by 
volume  the  normal  solution  of  the  salt,  we  shall  indicate  the  most  convenient  means 
of  tiiking  the  temperature.  The  thermometer  is  placed  in  a  tube  of  glass,'  t,  fig.  lMT, 
which  tho  solution  traverses  to  arrive  at  tlio  pipette.  It  is  suspended  in  it  by  a  piece  of 
cork,  grooved  on  the  four  sides  to  afibrd  passage  to  the  liquid.  The  scale  is  engraved 
upon  the  tube  itself,  and  is  repeated  at  the  opposite  side,  to  fix  the  eye  by  the  coinci- 
dence of  this  double  division  at  the  level  of  the  thermometric  column.  The  tube  is 
joined  below  to  another  narrower  one,  through  which  it  is  attached  by  means  of  a  cork 
stopper  B,  in  the  socket  of  the  stopcock  of  the  pipette.  At  its  upper  part  it  is  cemented 
into  a  brass  socket,  screw-tapped  in  the  inside,  which  is  connected  in  its  turn  by  a 
cock,  with  the  extremity,  also  tapped,  of  the  tube  above  t,  belonging  to  the  reservoir 
of  the  normal  solution.  The  corks  employed  here  as  connecting  links  between  the 
parts  of  the  apparatus,  give  them  a  certain  flexibility,  and  allow  of  their  being  dis- 
mounted and  remounted  in  a  very  short  time ;  but  it  is  indispensable  to  make  them  be 
traversed  by  a  hollow  tube  of  glass  or  metal,  which  will  hinder  them  from  being 
crushed  by  the  pressure  they  are  exposed  to.  If  the  precaution  be  taken  to  grease 
thom  with  a  little  suet,  and  to  fill  their  pores,  they  will  suffer  no  leakage. 

For  the  preservation  of  the  normal  solution  of  salt,  M.  Gay-Lussac  uses  a  cylindrical 
vessel  or  drum  of  copper,  of  a  capacity  of  about  110  litres,  having  its  inside  covered 
witli  a  resin-and-wax  cement.  If  the  drum  contains  110  litres,  we  should  only  put 
10f5  into  it,  in  order  that  sufficient  space  may  be  left  for  agitating  the  liquor  without 
throwing  it  out.  According  to  the  principle  that  100  cubic  centimeters,  or  ^th  of  a 
litre  of  the  solution  should  contain  enough  of  salt  to  precipitate  a  gramme  of  pure 
silver;  and,  admitting  moreover,  13'516  for  the  equivalent  of  silver,  and  7'335  for 
that  of  salt,  -we  shall  find  the  quantity  of  pure  salt  that  should  be  dissolved  in  the  105 
litres  of  water,  and  which  corresponds  to  105x10  =  1060  grammes  of  silver,  to  be,  by 
the  following  proportion  : — 

13-516  :  7-335::  1050  grammes  :  a;  =  669*83  grammes. 

And  as  the  solution  of  the  salt  of  commerce,  formerly  mentioned,  contains  approxima- 
tively  260  grammes  per  kilogramme,  we  must  make  2279'3  grammes  of  this  solution 
to  have  669-83  grammes  of  salt.  The  mixture  being  perfectly  made,  the  tubes  and  the 
pipette  must  be  several  times  washed  by  running  the  solution  through  them,  and 
iitting  it  into  the  drum.  The  standard  of  the  solution  must  be  determined  after  it 
as  been  well  agitated,  supposing  the  temperature  to  remain  uniform. 
To  arrive  more  conveniently  at  this  result,  wo  begin  by  preparing  two  decimal  solu- 
tions ;  one  of  silver,  and  another  of  salt. 

The  decimal  solution  of  silver  is  obtained  by  dissolving  1  gramme  of  silver  in  nitric 
acid,  and  diluting  the  solution  with  water  till  its  volume  becomes  a  litre. 

The  decimal  solution  of  salt  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  0-643  gramme  of  pure 
salt  in  water,  so  that  the  solution  shall  occupy  a  litre  ;  but  we  shall  prepare  it  even 
■with  the  normal  solution  which  we  wish  to  test,  by  mixing  a  measure  of  it  with  9 
measures  of  water  ;  it  being  understood  that  this  solution  is  not  rigorously  equivalent 
to  that  of  silver,  and  that  it  will  become  so  only  when  the  normal  solution  employed 
for  its  preparation  shall  be  finally  of  the  true  standard.  Lastly,  we  prepare  before- 
hand several  stoppered  bottles,  in  each  of  which  we  dissolve  1  gramme  of  silver  in  8 
or  10  grammes  of  nitric  acid.    For  brevity's  sake,  we  shall  call  these  '  tests.' 

Now,  to  investigate  the  standard  of  the  normal  solution,  we  must  transfer  a  pipette 
of  it  into  one  of  these  test-bottles  ;  and  we  must  agitate  the  liquors  briskly  to  clarify 
them.  After  some  instants  of  repose,  we  pour  in  2  thousandths  of  the  decimal  solution 
of  salt,  which  we  suppose  will  produce  a  precipitate.  The  normal  liquor'  is  conse- 
quently too  feeble;  and  we  should  expect  this,  since  the  salt  employed  was  not 
perfectly  pure.  "We  agitato  and  add  2  fresh  thousandths,  which  will  also  produce  a 
precipitate.  "We  continue  thus,  by  successive  additions  of  2  thousandths  till  the  last 
produces  no  precipitation.  Suppose  that  we  have  added  16  thousandths:  the  last 
two  should  not  be  reckoned,  as  they  produced  no  precipitate ;  the  preceding  two  were 
necessary,  but  only  in  part ;  that  is  to  say,  the  useful  thousandths  added  are  above  12 
and  belo-w  14,  or  otherwise  they  are  on  an  average  equal  to  13. 

Thus,  in  the  condition  ^  of  the  normal  solution,  we  require  1.013  parts  of  it  to 
precipitate  1  gramme  of  silver,  while  we  should  require  only  1,000.  We  shall  find 
the  quantity  of  concentrated  solution  of  salt  that  we  should  add,  by  noting  that  the 
quantity  of  solution  of  salt,  at  first  employed,  viz.  2279-3  grammes,  produced  a 
standard  of  only  987  thousandths  =  1000- 13  ;  and  by  using  the  following  proportion: 
987  :  2279-3::  13  :  a- =  30-02  grammes. 

This  <5^uant^ty  of  the  strong  solution  of  salt,  mixed  with  the  normal  solution  in  tha 
drum,  will  correct  its  standard,  and  wo  shall  see  now  by  how  much. 
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After  having  washed  the  tubes  and  the  pipette  -witli  the  new  solution,  we  must 
repeat  the  experiment  upon  a  fresh  gramme  of  silver.  Wo  shall  find,  for  example,  in 
proceeding  only  hy  a  thousandth  at  a  time,  that  the  first  causes  a  precipibito,  hut  not 
the  second.  The  standard  of  the  solution  is  still  too  weak,  and  is  comprised  between 
1000  and  1001 ;  that  is  to  say,  it  may  bo  equal  to  1000^,  but  we  must  make  a  closer 
approximation. 

We  pour  into  the  test-bottle  2  thousandths  of  the  decimal  solution  of  silver,  which 
will  destroy  2  thousandths  of  salt,  and  the  operation  will  have  retrograded  by 
2  thousandths ;  that  is  to  say,  it  will  be  brought  back  to  the  point  at  which  it  was 
first  of  all.  If,  after  having  cleared  up  the  liquor,  we  add  half  a  thousandth  of  the 
decimal  solvition,  there  will  necessarily  be  a  precipitate,  as  wo  knew  beforehand,  but  a 
second  will  cause  no  turbidity.  The  standard  of  the  normal  liquor  will  be  consequently 
comprehended  between  1000  and  1000^,  or  equal  to  lOOOj. 

We  should  rest  content  with  this  standard ;  but  if  we  wish  to  correct  it,  we  may 
remark  that  the  two  quantities  of  solution  of  salt  added,  viz.  2279'3  gr.  +  30'02  gr.  = 
2309-32  gr.,  have  produced  only  999-75  thou.sandths,  and  that  we  must  add  a  new 
quantity  of  it  corresponding  to  j  of  a  thousandth.    We  make,  therefore,  the  prop»rtion 

999-75  :  2309-32::  0-25  1  x. 

But  since  the  first  term  differs  very  little  fifem  1000,  we  may  content  ourselves  to 
have  X  by  taking  the  ^  of  2309-32,  and  we  shall  find  0-577  gr.  for  the  quantity  of 
solution  of  salt  to  be  added  to  the  normal  solution. 

It  is  not  convenient  to  take  exactly  so  small  a  quantity  of  solution  of  salt  by 
the  balance,  but  we  shall  succeed  easily  by  the  following  process.  We  weigh  50 
grammes  of  this  solution,  and  we  dilute  it  mth.  water,  so  that  it  occupies  exactly  half 
a  litre,  or  600  centimeters  cube.  A  pipette  of  this  solution,  one  centimeter  cube  in 
volume,  will  give  a  decigramme  of  the  primitive  solution,  and  as  such  a  small  pipette 
is  divided  into  twenty  drops,  each  drop,  for  example,  will  present  5  milligrammes  of 
the  solution.  We  should  arrive  at  quantities  smaller  still  by  diluting  the  solution  with 
'a  proper  quantity  of  water  ;  but  greater  precision  would  be  entirely  needless. 

The  testing  of  the  normal  liquor  just  described  is,  in  reality,  less  tedious  than  might 
be  supposed.  It  deserves  also  to  be  remarked,  that  liquor  has  been  prepared  for  more 
than  1,000  assays  ;  and  that,  in  preparing  a  fresh  quantity,  we  shall  obtain  directly  its 
true  standard,  or  nearly  so,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  quantities  of  water  and  solution  of 
salt  which  have  been  employed.  ^  „  ,      ,       ,  m 

Correction  of  the  Standard  of  the  Normal  Solution  of  Salt,  when  the  Temperature 

changes.  We  have  supposed,  in  determining  the  standard  of  the  normal  solution  of 

salt,  that  the  temperature  remained  uniform.  The  assays  made  in  such  circum- 
stances have  no  need  of  correction  ;  but  if  the  temperature  should  change,  the  same 
measure  of  the  solution  will  not  contain  the  same  quantity  of  salt.  Supposing  that 
we  have  tested  the  solution  of  the  salt  at  the  temperature  of  15°  C. ;  if,  at  the  time  of 
making  the  experiment,  the  temperature  is  18°  C,  for  example,  the  solution  will  be 
too  weak  on  account  of  its  expansion,  and  the  pipette  will  contain  less  of  it  by  weight; 
if  on  the  contrary,  the  temperatui-e  has  fallen  to  12°,  the  solution  will  be  thereby 
concentrated,  and  will  prove  too  strong.  It  is  therefore  proper  to  determine  the  cor- 
rection necessary  to  be  made  for  any  variation  of  temperature.  _ 

To  ascertain  this  point,  the  temperature  of  the  solution  of  salt  was  made  successivelj-, 
to  be  0  5°  10°  15°,  20°,  25°,  and  30°  C,  and  three  pipettes  of  the  solution  were 
weiehed'exa'ctly  at  each  of  these  temperatures.  The  third  of  these  weighings  gave  the 
mean  weight  of  a  pipette.  The  corresponding  weights  of  a  pipette  of  the  solution 
were  afterwards  graphically  interpolated  from  degree  to  degree.  These  weights  form 
the  second  column  of  the  following  Table.  They  enable  us  to  correct  any  temperature 
between  0°  and  30°  C.  (32°  and  86°  P.)  when  the  solution  of  salt  has  been  prepared 

'"^Let  ursuppose^for  example,  that  the  solution  has  been  made  standard  at  16°,  and 
that  at  the^tLe  'of  using  if,  the  temperature  has  become  18°  We  see  by  the  second 
column  of  the  Table,  that  a  weight  of  a  measure  of  the  solution  is  100  099  gr.  at  16  , 
andToO  065  at  18° ;  the  difference,  0-034  gr.,  is  the  quantity  of  solution  less  which 
has  been  really  taken  ;  and  of  course  we  must  add  it  to  the  normal  measure,  in  order 
fo  mS  Teq^ial  to  o'ne  thousand  ..fc.  If  the  ^^^^V^l^^^J  ^^\p^Z^fe 
fillen  to  10°  the  difference  of  the  weight  of  a  measure  from  10  to  15  ^o."^^/'^ 
0  019  -r  ,  which  we  must,  on  the  contrary,  deduct  from  the  measure,  since  it  had 
been  taken  too  large.    These  differences  of  weight  of  j^.^i^.^ie  tlble 

from  that  of  a  measure  at  any  other  temperature,  form  J^if;,^^,;^! 
where  they  are  expressed  in  thousandths;  they  are  '^'f^'^f^,^^,^^^^^^ 
lines  as  to  the  temperatures  to  which  each  of  them  rein  es  ^Y^h  tl^  sign 
they  must  bo  added,  and  with  the  sign  -  mvms,  when  they  must  bo  subtractca. 
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Table  of  Collection  for  the  Variations  in  the  Temperature  of  the  Normal  System 

of  the  Salt, 


11  dgUlf 

go 

10° 

15° 

20° 

25° 

30° 

mill. 

mill. 

mill. 

mill. 

mill. 

mill. 

4 

100,109 

00 

-0-1 

+  0-1 

+  07 

+  1-7 

+  2-7 

'5 

100,113 

0-0 

-0-1 

+  0-1 

+  0-7 

+  1-7 

+  2-8 

6 

100,115 

0-0 

0-0 

+  0-2 

+  0-8 

+  1-7 

+  2-8 

7 

100,118 

+  0-1 

00 

+  0-2 

+  0-8 

+ 1-7 

+  2-8 

8 

100,120 

+  0-1 

0-0 

+  0-2 

+  0-8 

+  1-8 

+  2-8 

9 

100,120 

+  0-1 

0-0 

+  02 

+  0-8 

+ 1-8 

+  2-8 

10 

100,118 

+  0-1 

00 

+  0-2 

+  0-8 

+ 1*7 

+  2-8 

11 

100,116 

0-0 

•  0-0 

+  0-2 

+  0-8 

+ 1-7 

+  2-8 

12 

100,114 

0-0 

00 

+  0-2 

+  0-8 

+  1-7 

+  2-8 

13 

100,110 

0-0 

-0-1 

+  0-1 

+  0-7 

+  1-7 

+  2-7 

14 

100,106 

-0-1 

-0-1 

+  0-1 

+  0-7 

+ 1-6 

+  2-7 

15 

100,099 

-0-1 

-0-2 

-0-0 

+  0-6 

+  1-6 

+  2-6 

16 

100,090 

•  -0-2 

-0-3 

-0-1 

+  0-5 

+  1-5 

+  2-5 

17 

100,078 

-0-4 

-0-4 

-0-2 

+  0-4 

+ 1-3 

+  2-4 

18 

100,065 

-0-5 

-0-5 

-0-3 

+  0-3 

+  1-2 

+  23 

19 

100,053 

-0-6 

-0-7 

-0-5 

+  0-1 

+  1-1 

+  2-2 

20 

100,039 

-0-7 

-0-8 

-0-6 

0-0 

+ 1-0  ' 

+  2*0 

21 

100,021 

-0-9 

—  10 

-0-8 

>-0-2 

+  0-8 

+  1-9 

22 

100,001 

-M 

-1-2 

-1-0 

-0-4 

+  0-6 

+  1-7 

23 

99,983 

-1-3 

-1-4 

-1-2 

-0-6 

+  0-4 

+  1-5 

24 

99,964 

-1-5 

-1-5 

-1-4 

-0-8 

+  0-2 

+  1-3 

25 

99,944 

-1-7 

-1-7 

-1-6 

-1-0 

0-0 

+  1-1 

26 

99,924 

-1-9 

-1-9 

-1-8 

-1-2 

-0-2 

+  0-9 

27 

99,902 

-21 

-2-2 

-2-0 

-1-4 

-0-4 

+  0-7 

28 

99,879 

-2-3 

-2-4 

-2-2 

-1-6 

-1-6 

+  0-7 

29 

99,858 

-2-6 

-2-6 

-2-4 

-rs 

-0-9 

+  0-2 

80 

29,836 

-2-8 

-2-8 

-2-6 

-2;0 

-ri 

0-0 

The  columns  5°,  10°,  20°,  25°,  36°,  have  been  calculated  in  the  same  manner  for  the 
^ases  in  which  the  normal  solution  may  have  been  graduated  to  each  of  these  tem- 
peratures. Thus,  to  calculate  the  column  10°  the  number  100-118  has  been  taken  in 
the  column  of  weights  for  a  term  of  departure,  and  its  difference  from  all  the  numbers 
of  the  same  column  has  been  sought. 

Several  expedients  have  been  employed  to  facilitate  and  abridge  the  manipulations  ■ 
In  the  first  place,  the  bottles  for  testing  or  assaying  the  specimens  of  silver  should  all 
be  of  the  same  height  and  of  the  same  diameter.  They  should  be  numbered  at  their 
top,  as  well  as  on  their  stoppers,  in  the  order  1,  2,  3,  &c.  They  may  be  ranged  suc- 
cessively in  tens ;  the  stoppers  of  the  same  series  being  placed  on  a  support  in  their 

lf^^^<.Z^''\?T   ^^"^  ^^^^'^'^  placed  in  a  japanned  tin  case 

{Jig  1848)  with  ten  compartments,  duly  numbered.  These  compartments  are  cut  out 
anteriorly  to  about  half  their  height,  to  allow  the  bottoms  of  the  bottles  to  be  seen 
When  each  bottle  has  received  its  portion  of  alloy,  through  a  wide-beaked  funnel' 
there  must  be  poured  into  it  about  10  grammes  of  nitric  acid,  of  specific  gravitv  1  28 
with  a  pipette,  contoining  that  quantity;  it  is  then  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  water- 
Ifhy  '^?i  f  ?  facilitate  the  solution  of  the  alloy.  The  water-bath  is  an  oblong 
vessel  made  of  tin-plate,  intended  to  receive  the  bottles.  It  has  a  moveable  do  iblf 
bottom,  pierced  with  small  holes  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  bottles  being  bro- 
ken, as  It  insulates  them  from  the  bottom,  to  which  the  heat  is  applied.  The  sofutfon 
indS  a  ^himner'^  ^^^r^^^n.e,  it  ou^ht  to  be  carried  on 

TJie  Agitator -Fig  1849  gives  a  sufficiently  exact  idea  of  it,  and  may  dispense  with 
a  lengthened  description    It  has  ten  cylindrical  compartments,  numC  LomTto 
10.    The  bottles,  after  the  solution  of  the  alloy,  are  arranged  in  it  in  thfTnrl;  • 
numbers.    The  agitator  is  then  placed  within  reach  of  th^fptette  ntended  to  mL 
out  the  nomal  solution  of  salt,  and  a  pipette  full  of  this  sol'^^^^^^^ 
Each  IS  then  closed  with  its  glass-stopper,  previously  dipped  in  pure  water  Th 
fixed  in  the  cells  of  the  agitator  by  springs     The  nf^Htn^  ^!  fi  "  .7 

spring.,  and  seizing  it  wfth  both  ^v^^Z^T J^ZSZ^^ 

movement,  which  agitates  the  solution,  and  makes  it  in  le£  than  a  mfn  ^,  •''''^1' 
as  water.   This  movement  is  sometimes  promoted  '^^yl'S^^^l^'^.^T^l  ^l^^ 
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agitator  and  tho  ground  ;  bnt  tlus  is  soldom  made  uso  of,  because  it  ia  convenient  to 
bo  able  to  transport  tho  agitator  from  one  place  tfj  another.    Wlien  tho  agitation  is 

finished,  tho  catches  are  released,  and 
the  bottles  arc.  placed  in  order  upon 
a  table  furnished  with  round  cells 
destined  to  receive  them, andto  screen 
them.  When  we  place  the  bottles 
upon  this  table,  wo  must  give  them  a 
brisk  circular  motion  to  collect  tho 
cliloriLle  of  silver  scattered  round 
their  sides ;  we  must  lift  out  their 
stoppers,  and  suspend  them  in  wire 
rings,  or  pincers.  We  next  pour 
a  thousandth  of  the  decimal  solu- 
tion into  each  bottle  ;  and  before 
this  operation  is  terminated,  there 
is  formed  in  the  first  bottle,  when 
there  should  be  a  precipitate,  a  ne- 
bulous stratum,  very  well  marked, 
of  about  a  centimeter  in  tliickness. 
At  the  back  of  the  table  there  is  a 
black  board,  divided  into  compart- 
ments, numbered  from  1  to  10, 
upon  each  of  which  we  mark,  with 
chalk,  the  thousandths  of  the 
decimal  liquor  put  into  the  corre- 
sponding bottle.  Tho  thousandths 
of  salt,  which  indicate  an  augmen- 
tation of  standard,  are  preceded  by 
the  sign  +  ,  and  the  thousandths  of 
nitrate  of  silver  by  the  sign  — . 
When  the  assays  are  finished,  the 
liquor  of  each  bottle  is  to  be  poured 
into  a  large  vessel  in  which  a  slight 
excess  of  salt  is  kept ;  and  when 
it  is  full,  the  supernatant  clear 
liquid  must  be  run  off  with  a  syphon. 
The  cUorida  of  silver  may  be  reduced  without  any  perceptible  loss.  After  having 
washed  it  well,  we  immerse  pieces  of  zinc  in  it.  and  add  sulphuric  acid  in  sufacien 
quantity  to  keep  up  a  feeble  disengagement  of  hydrogen  gas  The  mass  must  not 
be  touched.  In  a  L  days  the  silver  is  completely  reduced.  This  is  easily  recogm  ed 
by  the  colour  and  nature  of  the  product;  or  by  treating  a  small  quanti  y  of  it^^th 
water  of  ammonia,  we  shall  see  whether  there  be  any  .^^^^^^f^^^^^^^^^ 
be  dissolved  by  the  ammonia,  and  will  again  appear  upon  ^'^.t^^^f  ^^f.  f^^JXtion 
with  an  acid.  The  chlorine  remains  associated  with  the  zinc  in  a  state  of  solution 
washings  of  the  reduced  silver  must  be  made  with  an  acidulous  water  to 
^  oi^o  th"  oxidfs  which  may  have  been  formed  ^1-/^^ 'drrtt^m^aT^nd  aS 
mon  water.  After  decanting  the  water  of  the  l^^t/^J'^^hrsitL  beinr'^  a  bu'ky 
to  it  a  little  powdered  borax.  It  must  now  be  fused  ^he  silver  bei^g  in  a  Dui^^^ 
ponder  is  to  be  put  in  successive  portions  into  a  crucible  as  it  sinks  down^  The  h  at 
should  be  at  first  moderate  ;  but  towards  the  end  «f /h^  op  ra  ion  it  mu^^^^^^^ 
strong,  to  bring  into  complete  fusion  the  silver  the  ^°°"f',f„'i  'J^^^^^ 
compf  te  separation.  In  case  it  should^  be  supposed  ^  tli.  who W^^^^  silver  had 
not  been  reduced  by  the  zinc,  a  little  carbonate  of  P^^^^^^f  "^^^^^^^^^  ^contact 
The  silver  may  also  bo  reduced  by  exposing  the  chloride  to  a  strong  Heat,  m 

"^?h??lwtfratks  byM.  Gay-Lussac.  the  author  of  the  above  method,  upon 

blacken;  it  remains  of  a  dead  white;  ^^^'h  3  tliousandA^^  ^ 
marked  discolouring  in  diffused  light ;  with  .2  /^^"Xt  with  pu^^^  With 
is  much  more  marked,  but  still  it  is  niuch  l^^^J^r  ^  ^""J^^  and  is  per- 

half  a  thousandth  of  mercury  the  difference  of  '^"  "^^^f^'^itv  oT  mercury  is  so  small 
ceived  only  in  a  very  moderate  light.    But  when  the  <l"^"tity  ot  mere  .y 
that  it  cannot  be  detected  by  the  difference  of  colour  in  thi  chloride 
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be  rendered  quite  evident  by  a  very  simple  process  of  concentration,    Dissolve  one. 
gramme  of  the  silver  supposud  to  contain  a  quarter  of  a  thousandth  of  mercury,  and 
lot  only  a  quarter  of  it  bo  precipitated,  by  adding  a  quarter  of  the  common  salt  neces- 
sary to  procipitato  it  entirely.    In  thus  operating,  the  quarter  thousaudth  of  mercury 
is  concentrated  in  a  quantity  of  chloride  of  silver  four  times  smaller :  it  is  as  if  the 
silver  having  been  entirely  precipitated,  four  times  as  much  mercury,  equal  to  2 
thousandths,  have  been  precipitated  \vith  it.    On  taking  two  grammes  of  silver,  and 
precipitiiting  only  a  quarter  by  common  salt,  the  precipitate  would  be,  with  respect  to 
the  chloride  of  silver,  as  if  it  amounted  to  4  thousandths.    By  this  process,  which 
occupies  only  five  minutes  because  exact  weighing  is  not  necessary,  one  tenth  of  a 
thousandth  of  mercury  may  bo  detected  in  silver.    It  is  not  useless  to  observe  that,  in 
making  theso  experiments,  the  most  exact  manner  of  introducing  small  quantities  of 
mercury  into  a  solution  of  silver,  is  to  weigh  a  minute  globule  of  mercury,  and  to 
dissolve  it  in  nitric  acid,  diluting  the  solution  so  that  it  may  contain  as  many  cubic 
centimeters  as  the  globule  -weighs  of  centigrammes.    Each  cubic  centimeter,  taken  by 
means  of  a  pipette,  will  contain  one  milligramme  of  mercury.    If  the  ingot  of  silver 
to  be  assayed  be  found  to  contain  a  greater  quantity  of  mercury — 1  thousandth,  for 
example — the  humid  process  ought,  in  this  case,  either  to  be  given  up  or  to  be  com- 
pared with  cupellation.    When  the  silver  contains  mercury,  the  solution  from  -which 
the  mixed  chlorides  are  precipitated  does  not  really  become  clear.    Silver  containing 
mercury,  put  into  a  small  crucible,  and  mixed  -with  lamp-black,  to  prevent  the  volatil- 
isation of  the  silver,  -ivas  heated  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  a  muffle,  but  the 
silver  increased  sensibly  in  weight.    This  process  for  separating  the  mercury,  there- 
fore, failed.    It  is  to  be  observed,  that  mercury  is  the  only  metal  which  has  thus  the 
power  of  disturbing  analysis  by  the  humid  vcay.    The  error  caused  by  the  presence  of 
merciu7  may  be  avoided  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  acetate  of  soda  to  the 
solution  of  the  silver  in  nitric  acid,  previous  to  the  addition  of  the  chloride  of  sodium, 
as  this  salt  prevents  the  precipitation  of  the  mercury. 

Since  the  above  process  -was  first  introduced  by  Gay-Lussac,  several  modifications  in 
the  form_  of  apparatus  and  other  details  have  been  introduced ;  but  the  principles 
upon  -which  the  method  is  worked  are  essentially  the  same.  The  normal  solution  of 
salt  is  preserved  in  a  vessel  of  glass  or  stonevrare,  instead  of  metal.  The  use  of  metal 
tubes  is  dispensed  -with.  Various  modes  of  filling  the  pipettes  from  below  or  other- 
wise are  in  use.  Instead  of  the  thermometer  placed  within  the  tube  t»  indicate  the 
temperature  of  the  salt-solution,  the  standard  is  verified  once  a-day  oftener  if 
necessary  by  check  assays.  The  assay  of  silver,  or  silver  alloys  by  a  standard  solution 
of  salt  may  be  conducted  as  foUows :— Ten  grs.  or  more  of  the  metal  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, is  weighed  out,  transferred  to  the  bottle,  dilute  nitric  acid  added  and 
solution  effected  by  placing  the  bottle  in  a  water-bath.  The  red  fumes  are  expelled 
and  the  solution  diluted  with  water.  The  bottle  is  now  placed  under  tha  lower  end  of 
the  pipette,  1000  grs.  of  the  normal  solution  of  salt  (equal  to  ten  grs.  of  silver)  run  in 
and  the  contents  briskly  shaken  until  clear.  Ten  grs.  of  the  decimal  solution  of  salt 
(1000  grs.  of  which  are  equal  to  1  gr.  of  silver)  is  now  added  from  a  pipette  and  as 
precipitate  forms,  the  solution  is  again  shaken  until  clear.  This  process  is  roDeated 
f^'^'  P^^^^'^^       Weciv^ate.    As^the  last  lolJ.  of 

?s  ^1  1*?'       f  y  P^^^^Pit^te,  it  proves  that  it  is  in  exce^  S 

LxJr/Tn  '°  f'^""  ^''^'"^  quantity  used,  and  also  the  half,  say  of  the 
pre^pus  10  grs.  added,  as  it  is  obvious  that  the  previous  10  grs.  added  were  not 
sufficient  to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  silver.  Por  example,  11  grs.  of  the  albv 
require  1000  grs  of  the  normal  solution,  and  50  grs.  of  the  decimal  solution  of  alt  fS 
JwiZi  T.-^ t-'t^:  '^"^^^^^'^  ^^^^'^  ""^^'^'^^y  therefore,  35  ^s  of  the 
So  Sfma^Vw  ^  r  T'-^     ^'^P^"^'  '^^^"^^  ^liich'added^on  to  Se 

Therefore-  '^"^''''''^  Precipitation  of  the  silver  ms-5. 

^'^Vnnn*'°°  Salt-solution         Silver  Silver 


Then  as 


1000         :       1003-5     :       10  :  io-035 

Alloy  Alloy  Silver  Silver 

11  grs.      :      1000      :      10-035      :  912-2 


The  weight  of  alloy  operated  on  should  contain  about  1 0  grs  of  silvor   Tha  nr.r.,  . 
of  silver  should,  therefore,  be  approximately  determined  by  cupel^^^^^^^  l  .T  l"^^ 
before  submitting  it  to  assay  by  this  method     It  is  ako  Zl^n??  .    .  i"'^  otherwise 
of  the  metnl  for  the  assay,  so  as  to  rrquir^he  decim.T.o^^^^^^^^^^  ^  'if!  ^  ^^^"^^'^ 
it;  by  this  means  the  error  noticed  by  and  o^^^^^^  °f  complete 

if  it  is  found  in  the  working  of  In  Z^ySSt  te  firs  10  gT'^  ttT  ^T^' 
Of  salt  does  not  yield  any  precipitate,  e  Jess  of  the  de^Ualfolution  of  Ser  (1  ot^ 
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of  -which  contain  1  gr.  of  silver)  is  added,  and  the  assay  completed  as  before  with  the 
decimal  salt-solution.  Tlio  measure  of  decimal  solution  of  salt  corresponding  to  the 
measure  of  the  decimal  solution  of  silver  added,  is  deducted,  and  the  remainder  equiils 
the  quantity  of  salt  solution  required  to  procipitoto  the  silver  in  tlio  metal  operated  on. 

b  By  weighing  tlie  chloride  of  st/ye?-.-This  process  is  used  for  the  Indian  Mint 
assays  special  apparatus  being  employed  to  carry  on  a  number  of  assays  at  one 
time     The  process  may  bo  conducted  as  follows  :— A  portion  of  the  silver,  or  alloy,  is 
accurately  weighed,  transferred  to  a  stoppered  bottle,  dilute  nitric  acid  added,  and 
solution  effected  by  heating  the  bottle  in  a  water-bath  or  otherwise.    When  decom- 
Dosed  the  solution  is  diluted  with  water,  hydrochloric  acid  added  in  excess  and  the 
bottle  well  shaken  till  the  precipitated  chloride  of  silver  collects,  and  the  solution  is 
clear     The  bottle  is  now  filled  to  the  neck  with  water,  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  super- 
natant liquor  carefully  removed  by  means  of  a  glass  syphon.    The  bottle  is  again  filled 
witli  water,  the  chloride  of  silver  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  solution  syphoned  off  as 
before.    Two  or  more  washings  are  made,  according  to  the  purity  of  the  silver  or 
alloy  operated  on.     The  bottle  is  now  inverted  over  a  small  Wedgwood  crucible,  and 
manipulated  until  the  whole  of  the  chloride  of  silver  is  collected  therein  The 
chloride  of  silver  is  now  broken  up  and  gently  stirred,  by  means  of  a  glass  rod  unt. 
it  lies  evenly  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible.    The  water  is  carefully  drained  off  and 
the  crucible  heated  at  first  at  a  low  temperature,  and  afterwards  for  some  time  at  a 
temSure  of  about  300°  F.    When  the  chloride  of  silver  is  thoroughly  dried,  it  i.s 
SEd  to  cool  and  then  carefully  transferred  to  the  skiff  of  the  assay  balance,  and 
wSed     The  amount  of  chloride  of  silver  obtained  from  a  known  weight  of  pure 
Xer  by  working  under  similar  conditions  is  ascertained  and  the  calculations  made 
from  thfs  date.    Special  weights  are  used  in  India,  to  facihtate  calcuMions.  The 
assay  weighTindicating  from  the  amount  of  chloride  of  silver  the  actual  quantity  of 
Bilver  present  in  1,000  parts. 

StLYER  Coinage  in  1873. 


"Weight 

Number  of  pieces 

Value 

Florins  . 
Shillings  . 
Sixpences  . 
Fourpences  . 
Threepences 
Twopences .  • 
Pence        •  • 

ozs. 

2,169,360,000 
1,179,360,000 
399,600,000 
252,000 
184,524,000 
144,000 
120,000 

5,965,740 
6,486,480 
4,395,600 

4,158  ' 
4,059,528 
4,752 
7,920 

£  s. 
596,574  0 
324,324  0 
109,890  0 
69  6 
60,744  2 
39  12 
33  0 

-   .Tx^wrr-ne  OI"  TAeBr^  is  occasionally  touna  native,        a,  buiuu  o 
SXX.VSR,  BROMIDE  or  V^B-^f  ^' TOecipitate  of  bromide  of  silver  is 
bromide  is  added  to  a  under  the  action  of 

formed  of  a  very  pale  yellow  colour    ^his  salt  cna  ^        important  pro- 

tbe  solar  rays,  and  for  V^'lf^^^^:^'^^^^^^^  Mainly  owing 

r^tS^^tJ^StSX^Z.^  the  body  of  photographic  artists. 


S1I.VER,  CHI.ORIBB  OP,  g^^i^;^  ^^^^^  1  curdy  precipitate  falls,  quite 
any  soluble  chloride,  to  ^  f  ^^^^"'^i.f  J  fnd  1^^^^^^^^^  dull  redLL,  fuses  into  a  semi- 
insoluble      ^'^ter,  which  being  dr^ed  and  ^1^^^^^^^^^^^      norn-sUver.    Chloride  of  silver 

transparent  grey  mass,  ^aH^*^^' in  proportion  as  the  ammonia 
dissolvesreadily  in  water  of  ^^^J^^'^^'^Jf  Ct  e'^n  when  mixed  with  calcined 
evaporates.  It  is  not  '^ecomposed  by  a  red  ^«^t;^«  ^^.^^^  .^loride,  hydrochloric 
charcoal ;  but  when  hydrogen  or  stearn  is  P^^^f  .^^   ^^^^^       its  carbonate), 

acid  exhales,  and  silver  remainB  Whe"  W  alo^^^^  P  .^^  d 
the  silver  is  also  ^.^.-^  vr^^lVTlkaLe  solutions  do  not  decompose  chloride  of 
chloride  of  potassium     ^f™'  suffers  a  partial  decomposition, 

silver.   When  this  compound  is  exposea  to  iieUt, 


Silver.      VT  iioi^  uixxv^  ^  i'-  1  1 

of  copper  or  iron  upon  silver-leaf. 
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SXI.VEH,  CYAM-ZSE  OP.    See  Cyanides. 

SIXiV ER  FIR.  Abies  picea.  Tliis  species  yields  the  Bivrguudy  pitch  and  Strasburg 
turpentine.    See  Abies. 

SIX.VER,  rUIilVUMTATIJIG-.    See  Ftominating  Siltee. 
SIZiVER  CI.AM-CE.    Sulphide  of  silver.    See  Silver. 

SZI.VER,  HVPOSUX.PHITE  OP.  AgO.S'''0-.HO  (Ag'^S^B-O*).  This  salt 
is  formed  in  the  process  of  fixing  photographic  pictures  with  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
Solutions  of  the  hyposulphite  of  soda,  potash,  or  lime,  which  are  bitter  salts,  dissolve 
chloride  of  silver  into  liquids  possessing  a  remarkable  sweetness.  See  Hyposulphite 
OF  Soda. 

SIIiVER,  lOSXSE  OF.  (Agl.)  This  compound  of  iodine  and  silver,  which  is 
obtained  when  a  solution  of  an  iodide  is  added  to  nitrate  of  silver,  is  a  pale  yellow 
powder.  It  is  also  found  native,  but  not  in  large  quantities.  This  silver  salt  is 
remarkable,  like  some  other  metallic  compounds,  for  changing  its  colour  alternatively 
with  heat  and  cold.  If  a  sheet  of  white  paper  be  washed  over  with  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  afterwards  with  a  somewhat  dilute  solution  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, it  will  immediately  assume  the  pale  yeUow  tint  of  the  cold  silver  iodide.  On 
placing  the  paper  before  the  fire,  it  will  change  colour  from  a  pale  primrose  to  a  gaudy 
brilliant  yellow,  like  the  sunflower ;  and  on  being  cooled,  it  will  again  resume  the 
primrose  hue.  These  alternations  may  be  repeated  indefinitely,  like  those  with  the 
salts  of  cobalt,  provided  too  great  a  heat  be  not  applied.  The  pressure  of  a  finger 
upon  the  hot  yellow  paper  makes  a  white  spot,  by  cooling  it  quickly.  Iodide  of  silver, 
when  quite  pure,  is  very  slowly  darkened  when  exposed  to  simshine ;  but  if  in  com- 
bination with  an  organic  compound,  or  with  an  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver,  it  changes 
colour  with  much  rapidity.  From  this  property  it  furnishes  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  our  photographic  agents.  It  is  the  active  material  in  the  calotype,  the  collodion, 
the  Daguerreotype,  and  other  processes.    See  Photogeaphy. 

SXZ.VER,  KTZTRATE  OF.  AgO.NO^  (AgWO^).  This  salt  was  known  to  Geber, 
and  was  chiefly  used  in  medicine  ;  but  since  the  discovery  of  photography,  it  has  been 
made  on  a  very  large  scale.  It  is  found  in  commerce  in  two  different  forms,  viz. 
crystallised,  and  in  sticks,  the  former  being  more  general ;  in  sticks  it  is  called  '  lunar 
caustic,'  and  is  used  by  the  surgeon.  It  is  prepared  by  digesting  metallic  silver  with 
moderately  strong  nitric  acid ;  the  silver  speedily  dissolves,  especially  if  heat  to 
applied.  Some  of  the  nitric  acid  is  decomposed,  yielding  oxygen  to  the  silver,  and 
liberating  binoxide  of  nitrogen,  which,  in  contact  -with  the  air,  abstracts  oxygen  and 
forms  red  vapours  of  hyponitric  acid. 

The  clear  solution  is  evaporated,  either  to  the  crystallising  point  or  to  dryness  ;  if 
for  causiic,  it  is  fused  and  cast  into  sticks.  If  ordinary  standard  silver  be  used,  the 
solution  will  contain  some  nitrate  of  copper ;  in  this  case  it  must  be  evaporated  to 
dryness,  and  gradually  heated  till  all  the  nitrate  of  copper  is  decomposed,  which  may  be 
known  by  taking  a  little  of  the  salt,  dissolving  in  water,  and  adding  excess  of  ammonia  ■ 
when,  if  copper  be  still  present,  the  solution  will  have  a  blue  tint.  Wlien  all  the  copper 
IS  thus  rendered  insoluble,  the  fused  mass  is  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  evaporated 
and  crystallised.  When  pure,  nitrate  of  silver  is  white  ;  the  crystals  ai-e  transparent 
colourless,  hexagonal  tables,  or  right  rhombic  prisms,  very  soluble  in  water,  requiring 
only  their  own  weight  of  cold  water  and  half  that  quantity  of  boiling  water  for  solu- 
tion; they  are  also  readily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  but  the  greater  portion  is  again 
tleposited  on  cooling.  Nitrate  of  silver  possesses  a  strongly  metallic  and  bitter  taste, 
it  is  not  deliquescent,  and  when  free  from  organic  matter  is  not  decomposed  by  light 
i&canlan).  The  dark  colour  of  the  outside  of  the  ordinary  sticks  of  the  shops  is  caused 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  nitrate  by  the  paper  in  which  they  are  wrapped,  as  the 
presence  of  organic  matter  reduces  the  silver  to  the  metallic  state.  Nitrate  of  silver 
is  frequently  adulterated  to  a  considerable  extent,  principally  with  nitrate  of  potash 
but  sometimes  with  other  nitrates.  The  price  at  which  it  is  sometimes  sold  is  proof 
enough  that  it  is  largely  adulterated ;  for  instance,  it  may  sometimes  be  bought  for 
3s.  an  ounce ;  at  that  price  it  does  not  pay  for  the  silver  alone  that  should  be  in  it :  we 
will  prove  this.  Every  ounce  (437-5  grains)  of  pure  nitrate  of  silver  contains  278 
grains  of  pure  silver,  and  this  itself,  without  taking  notice  of  nitric  acid  and'  time  of 
preparation  IS  worth  3s.  2d.  This  clearly  proves  there  must  be  considerable  adultera- 
tion ;  but  although  the  adulterating  substances  do  not  interfere  generallv  with  the 
photogi-aphic  processes,  it  is  certain  that  no  advantage  can  be  gained  bv  buvine  it  at 
so  ow  a  price.    The  way  to  detect  the  adulteration  is  to  precipitate  the  silver  by 

there  will  bo  no  residur^^"''''''^      ^^^^""^^  ^'^'"'^  ^°  ^^^^  P"™' 

As  many,  who  use  much  nitrate  of  silver  in  photogi-aphv,  &c    th-ow  awnv  th^ 

We^n-h'^^'^'-r"  'T'  f'^V''  --1^ 'ilvef  it^^U  not  beTut Tf  ^pla^^ 
Vol  m  comwted  again  into  nitrate  of  silver  fit  for  use. 
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If  the  papers,  on  -which  theve  is  silver,  are  preserved,  the  silver  can  be  obtained  by 
merely  biiniing  them,  and  may  bo  fused  in  a  porcelain  crucible  into  one  lump.  In 
the  case  of  tlie  nitrate-of-silvor  baths,  when  too  weak  for  further  use,  the  silver  may 
be  precipitated  in  the  form  of  chloride,  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid.  Tlie  chloride 
of  silver  tlius  obtained  may  be  easily  reduced  to  the  metallic  state:  1st,  by  digesting 
the  moist  chloride  with  metallic  zinc  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ;  the  hydrogen  which  is 
thus  liberated  reduces  the  silver  to  the  metallic  state,  which  remains  in  the  form  of 
a  black  powder,  and  when  well  washed  with  water  may  bo  dissolved  in  nitric  acid, 
evaporated  and  crystallised.  2nd,  by  digesting  it  by  the  aid  of  heat  with  a  caustic 
alkali  and  tartaric  acid,  when  it  will  also  be  reduced  to  metallic  silver,  and  will  remain 
as  a  black  powder,  which  may  be  treated  as  above.  3rd,  by  collecting  the  precipitated 
chloride  of  silver  on  a  filter,  washing  well  with  water,  and  drying  ;  the  dry  chloride 
is  then  mixed  with  four  or  five  times  its  weight  of  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  poUish 
and  carbonate  of  soda,  and  subjected  to  a  white  heat  in  a  porcelain  crucible ;  tlie 
silver  will  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  This  salt  is  used  not  only  in  photography, 
but  in  making  permanent  ink,  and  as  a  dye  for  the  hair. 

SXXiVER,  OXIDES  OF.  There  are  two  oxides  of  silver :  the  protoxide  AgO 
(Ag^o)  and  the  peroxide  AgO-  (AgO).  The  first  is  obtained  by  adding  solution  of 
caustic  potash,  or  lime-water,  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  precipitate  has  a 
brownish-grey  colour,  which  darkens  when  dried,  and  contains  no  combined  water. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  7-143.  On  exposure  to  the  sun  it  gives  out  a  certain  quantity 
of  oxygen,  and  becomes  a  black  powder.  This  oxide  is  an  energetic  base ;  being 
slightly  soluble  in  pure  water,  reacting  like  the  alkalis  upon  reddened  litmus-paper, 
and  displacing,  from  their  combinations  with  the  alkalis,  a  portion  of  the  acids 
with  which  it  forms  insoluble  compounds.  It  is  insoluble  in  the  caustic  lyes  of 
potash  or  soda.  By  combination  with  caustic  ammonia,  it  forms  fulminating  silver. 
The  second,  or  peroxide,  is  formed  when  a  very  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is 
decomposed  by  the  voltaic  current;  dark  grey  lustrous  needles  of  the  peroxide  of 
silver  are  formed  around  the  positive  pole.    See  Fulminating  Silver. 

SIX.VER,  SUIPHATB  OF,  AgO.SO^  (As2SO^)may  be  prepared  by  boihng  sul- 
phuric acid  upon  the  metal.  It  dissolves  in  88  parts  of  boiling  water,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  salt  crystallises  in  small  needles  as  the  solution  cools.  It  consists  oi  118 
parts  of  oxide,  combined  with  40  parts  of  dry  acid.  _  , 

SIIiVER,  SUIiPHIDES  OP,  of  which  several  exist  native,  may  be  readily  pre- 
iDared  by  fusing  the  constituents  together.  A  sulphide  forms  spontaneously  upon  the 
surface  of  silver  exposed  to  the  air  of  inhabited  places.  The  tarnish  may  be  easily 
removed  by  rubbing  the  metal  ^vith  a  solution  of  chameleon  mineral,  prepared  by  cal- 
cining peroxide  of  manganese  with  nitre.  Sulphide  of  silver  is  a  powerful  sulpho-bnsc  ; 
since  though  it  be  heated  to  redness  in  close  vessels,  it  retains  the  volatile  sulphides, 
whose  combinations  with  the  alkalis  are  decomposed  at  that  temperature.  It  consists 
of  87-04  of  silver  and  12-96  of  sulphur.  .         ■   ■,    .^  ,„^„ 

SII.VER-X.EAF  is  made  by  beating  silver  out  very  thm,  in  precisely  the  same 
way  as  ^o^tZ-Zea/ is  manufactured.    See  Gold  Beating.  „         film  nf 

SIlVERlwe  is  the  art  of  covering  the  surfaces  of  bodies  with  a  thin  film  of 
silver  This  is  now  eflTected  either  by  applying  thiu  films  of  s^l^ei-^^^e<^^^^;<=^lly 
he  article  to  be  silvered,  br  by  the  electro-metallurgical  process.  Wh-  silv^^^^^^^^^^ 
is  to  be  applied,  the  methods  prescribed  for  gold-leaf  are  suitable.  Among  the  metals 
copper  oi-brass  are  those  on  which  the  silverer  most  commonly  operates.  Iron  s 
seldom  silvered ;  but  the  processes  for  both  metals  are  essentially  the  same.  The 
white  alloy  of  nickel  is  now  often  plated. 

f'&£:^^:s:^x:,'^^^ 

''T^Z^^ZX-^^ZtMlt'^-^^^o^^f^^^  red  hoe.  ..a  th»  plungins 

it  in  a  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  till  it  be  bright  and  clean. 

<?  Pumicina  ■  or  clearing  up  the  surface  with  pumice-stone  and  water. 

tlf  ^if Slr^s^;:!— ^eJi^s^^^     -\etaiJ  the  sil4-leaves 

TLla^.Sl'' When  these  small  asperities  are  inadequate  for  giving  -MUy 
to  ?he  SfverfnSe  piane  surfaces  must  L  hatched  all  over  with  a  graving  tool .  but 
the  chased  surfaces  need  not  be  touched.     _  j  changes 

6.  The  blueing,  consists  in  heating  the  piece  ti  1  its  ^°PPf  ^^^Jn'^^  mandrins  nx 
to  blue.    In  heating,  they  are  placed  m  hot  tools  made  of  iron,  called 

^TThe  oMrgi.^,  the  workman's  term  for  silvering.    This  operation  consists  in 
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placing  the  silver-leaves  on  the  heated  piece,  and  fixing  them  to  its  surface  by 
burnishers  of  steel,  of  various  forms.  The  workman  begins  by  applying  the  leaves 
double.  Should  any  part  darken  in  the  heating,  it  must  be  cleared  up  by  the  scratcli- 
brush. 

The  silverer  always  works  two  pieces  at  once  ;  so  that  he  may  heat  the  one,  while 
burnishing  the  other.  After  applying  two  silver-leaves,  he  must  heat  up  the  piece 
to  tlie  same  degree,  as  at  first,  and  he  then  fixes  on  with  the  burnisher  foiu^  addi- 
tional leaves  of  silver ;  and  he  goes  on  charging  in  the  same  way,  4  or  6  leaves  at  a 
time,  till  he  has  applied,  one  over  another,  30,  40,  60,  or  60  leaves,  according  to  the 
desired  solidity  of  the  silvering.  He  then  burnishes  down  with  great  pressure  and 
address,  till  he  has  given  the  surface  a  uniform  silvery  aspect. 

Silvering  by  tlie  precipitated  chloride  of  silver.— Ihe  white  curd  obtained  by  addino- 
a  solution  of  common  salt  to  one  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  to  be  well  washed  and  dried! 
One  part  of  this  powder  is  to  be  mixed  with  3  parts  of  good  pearlash,  1  of  washed 
whiting,  and  one  and  a  half  of  sea-salt.  After  cleaning  the  siu-face  of  the  brass,  it  is 
to  be  rubbed  with  a  bit  of  soft  leather,  or  cork  moistened  with  water,  and  dipped  in 
the  above  powder.  After  the  silvering,  it  should  be  thoroughly  washed  with  water 
dried,  and  immediately  varnished.  Some  use  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  the  silver  pre- 
cipitate, with  10  of  cream  of  tartar,  and  this  mixture  also  answers  very  well 

Others  give  a  coating  of  silver  by  applying  vrith  friction,  in  the  moistened  state  a 
mixture  of  1  part  of  silver-powder  precipitated  by  copper,  2  parts  of  cream  of  tartar 
and  as  much  common  salt.  The  piece  must  be  immediately  washed  in  tepid  water 
thefir?°     ^^'^^'s^'^'  ^^i^n  in  slightly  warm  pure  water,  and  finally  wiped  dry  before 

The  inferior  kinds  of  plated  buttons  get  their  silver  coating  in  the  foUowing  wav  •— 
Two  ounces  of  chloride  of  silver  are  mixed  up  with  1  ounce  of  corrosive  sublimate 
3  pounds  of  common  salt,  and  3  pounds  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  with  water,  into  a  paste 
The  buttons  being  cleaned,  are  smeared  over  with  that  mixture,  and  exposed  to  a 
moderate  degree  of  heat,  which  is  eventually  raised  nearly  to  redness,  so  as  to  expel 
the  mercury  from  the  amalgam  formed  by  the  reaction  of  the  horn-silver  and  the 
corrosive  sublimate.    The  copper  button  thus  acquires  a  silveiy  siu-face,  which  is 
brightened  by  cleaning  and  burnishing.    See  ELECTEO-METAiiURGT 
SIKVERXurc  OF  Gl^ASS.    See  Mirkoes. 

1  I?*!?''****'  /  °f     ^"^"i        rich-coloured  brass,  composed  of  3  oz.  of  zinc  to 
1  lb.  of  copper.    See  Allot  and  Brass. 

SXSrCEmG.  In  the  article  Bleaching,  the  modern  and  most  approved  singeincr 
apparatus  IS  described  The  old  furnace  for  singeing  cotton  goods  is  represented  °n 
longitudinal  section,  fig  1850,  and  in  a  transverse  one  in  fig,  1851  TL  the  fire^ 
door  :  b,  the  gi-ate  ;  c  the  ashpit ;  d,  a  flue,  6  inches  broad  S  2riiigh,  over  wWch 
?i  thlv  f"^^-'^^'^^^"*^^!  of  east  iron.,  is  laid,  1  inch  thick  at  the  1^71^ 
2^  thick  at  the  top  curvature.  The  flame  passes  along  the  fire-flue  into  a' side 
openingy,  m  the  chimney.  The  goods  are  swept  swiftly  over  thisTgnit  d  piL?^ 
iron  with  considerable  fnction,  by  means  of  a  wooden  roller,  and  a  swbg  frame  for 
raising  them  at  any  moment  out  of  contact.  ^ 


1850 


1851 


In  some  shops,  semi-cylinders  of  copper,  three-ouarterq  of  nr,         ^.-u-  i  ^ 
substituted  for  those  of  iron,  in  singeing  goods  pSo  bleaoh^-n^.i  ^^^''^L^'^^^  l^^en 
last  three  months  and  do  1,500  peL  IffSiTne^ C  of  coa^^^^^  ^™ 

lace,  or  muslins,  by  singeing  the  lace  with  th  flaL  of  a  gas  buS 

be  modified  this  process  by  causing  a  strong  current      air^J^dr  Jhe  tme'of 'the 
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gas  through  the  interstices  of  the  kce,  as  it  passes  over  the  burner,  hy  means  of  an 
aperture  in  a  tube  placed  immediately  above  the  row  of  gas-jets,  which  tube  commu- 
nicates with  an  air-pump  or  exhauster. 

Fig,  1852  shows  the  construction  of  the  apparatus  complete,  and  manner  in  whicii 
it  operates :  a,  a,  is  a  gas-pipe,  supplied  by  an  ordinary  gasometer ;  from  this  pipe, 
several  small  ones  extend  upwards  to  the  long  burner  b,  b.  This  burner  is  a  hori- 
zontal tube,  perforated  with  many  small  holes  in  the  upper  side,  through  'which, 
as  jets,  the  gas  passes ;  and  when  it  is  ignited,  the  bobbinet  lace,  or  other  material 
intended  to  be  singed,  is  extended  and  ch-awn  rapidly  over  the  flame,  by  means  of 
rollers,  which  are  not  shown  in  the  figure. 

The  simple  burning  of  the  gas,  oven  with  a  draught  chimney,  is  found  not  to  bo  at 
all  times  ef&cacious.  There  is  now  introduced  a  hollow  tube  c,  c,  with  a  slit  or 
opening,  immediately  over  the  row  of  burners  ;  and  this  tube,  by  means  of  the  pipes 
d,  d,  d,  communicates  with  the  pipe  e,  e,  e,  which  leads  tx)  the  exhausting  apparatus. 

This  exhausting  apparatus  consists  of  two  tanks, /and  g,  nearly  filled  with  water, 
and  two  inverted  boxes  or  vessels,  h  and  i,  which  are  suspended  by  rods  to  the 
vibrating  b-eam  k :  each  of  the  boxes  is  furnished  with  a  valve  opening  upwards ; 
I,  I,  are  pipes  extending  from  the  horizontal  part  of  tlie  pipe  e,  up  into  the  boxes  or 
vessels  h  and  i,  which  pipes  have  valves  at  their  tops,  also  opening  upward.  When 


1852 


the  vessel  h  descends,  the  -water  in  the  tank  forces  out  the  air  contained  within  tlie 
vessel  at  the  valve  in ;  but  when  that  vessel  rises  again,  the  valve  m  being  closed,  the 
air  is  drawn  from  the  pipe  e,  through  the  pipe  1.  The  same  takes  place  in  the  vessel 
i,  from  -which  the  air  in  its  descent  is  expelled  through  the  valve  n,  and  in  its  ascent 
draws  the  air  through  the  pipe  I,  from  the  pipe  e.  By  these  means,  a  partial  exhaus- 
tion is  effected  in  the  pipe  e,  e,  and  the  tube  c,  c;  to  supply  which,  the  air  rushes 
-with  consider'able  force  through  the  long  opening  of  the  tube  c,  c,  and  carries  -with  it 
the  flame  of  the  gas-burners.  The  bobbinet  lace,  or  other  goods,  being  now  drawn 
over  the  flame  between  the  burner  b,  b,  and  the  exhausted  tube  c,  c,  by  means  of 
rollers,  as  above  said,  the  flame  of  the  gas  is  forced  through  the  interstices  of  the 
fabric,  and  all  the  fine  filaments  and  loose  fibres  of  the  thread  are  burnt  off,  without 
damaging  the  substance  of  the  goods. 

To  adjust  the  draught  from  the  gas-burners,  there  are  stop-cocks  introduced  into 
several  of  the  pipes  d ;  and  to  regulate  the  action  of  the  exhausting  apparatus,  an  air 
vessel  o  is  suspended  by  a  cord  or  chain  passing  over  pulleys,  and  balanced  by  a 
weight  p.  There  is  also  a  scraper  introduced  into  the  tube  c,  which  is  made,  by 
any  convenient  contrivance,  to  revolve  and  slide  backwards  and  forwards,  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  any  light  matter  that  may  arise  from  the  goods  singed  and 
which  would  otherwise  obstruct  the  air-paesage.  Two  of  these  draught  tubes  c 
may  be  adapted  and  united  to  the  exhausting  apparatus,  when  a  double  row  of 
burners  is  employed,  and  the  inclination  of  the  flame  may  be  directed  upwards, 
downwards,  or  sideways,  according  to  the  position  of  the  slit  in  the  draught  tube,  by 
which  means  any  description  of  goods  may,  if  required,  be  singed  on  both  sides 

at  one  operation.  ,   „       ,  .         ,     a  ..-u 

SIZE.  A  solution  of  gelatinous  matter,  usually  made  from  skin,  emploj  ed  tor  the 
purpose  of  giving  adhesiveness  to  certain  substances,  which  could  not  be  otherwise 
secured  to  surfaces.    See  Gelati2{e  and  Glue 
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SIZXITG  Attn  DVEING  MACHINE.  The  process  of  aizing  and  dyeing  of 
yarns  has  \isually  been  effected  by  two  processes.  The  yarn  was  dyed  in  the  bale 
warp,  and  in  that  state  each  thread  was  not  equally  exposed  to  the  dye ;  and  then  the 
system  of  ball-warp  sizing  was  adopted.  Dawson  and  Slater  have  recently  introdiiced 
a  new  process,  by  which  the  yarn  is  both  dyed  and  sized  at  the  same  time.  This  is 
effected  by  passing  the  yarn  first  through  a  solu- 
tion of  the  colouring-matter,  and  the  mordant  held 
in  solution  by  some  acid,  then  through  ammo- 
niacal  vapour,  and  lastly  through  the  size-box. 
The  process  is  as  follows: — ^Beginning  with  the 
four-warp  roller  a  a  (at  the  right  hand  of  the 
machine  )  as  seen  in  fy.  1853),  the  yarn  passes 
thence  into  the  dye-vessel  b,  over  three  guide- 
rollers  to  a  copper  cylinder  c,  thence  over  another 
guide-roller  to  a  second  copper  cylinder,  eventu- 
ally coming  up  through  the  two  squeezing  rollers 
D,  at  the  end  of  the  dye-box.  It  may  be  observed, 
that  the  copper  cylinders  can  be  raised  or  lowered 
in  the  dye-box  by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion, 
and  that  the  small  circles  at  the  bottom  of  the 
dye-vessel  represent  steam-pipes  for  boiling  the 
dye-liquor.  The  yarn  then  passes  from  the  squeez- 
ing rollers  over  other  rollers  into  the  ammoniacal 
or  gas-chamber  e,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
two  openings,  the  one  for  the  passing  in  of  the 
yarn,  and  the  other  for  letting  it  out,  is  wholly 
closed  by  the  lid  here  represented  in  the  centre  of 
the  chamber.  By  following  the  dotted  lines,  it 
will  be  perceived  that  herein  the  yarn  passes  under 
and  over  four  guide-rollers  before  its  exit  from 
the  chamber,  it  being  during  the  passage  fully 
exposed  to  the  vapour  of  the  ammonia,  which  is 
introduced  by  means  of  the  funnel  represented' in 
the  centre.  Thence  the  yarn  passes  into  the  next 
vessel  termed  the  washing-box  or  chamber,  oVer 
and  under  suitable  rollers  and  through  the  two 
squeezing  rollers  at  the  end,  there  being  a  perfo- 
rated pipe,  not  shown  in  the  drawing,  for  dis- 
charging water  on  to  the  yarn.  Coming  out  of  the 
washing-box,  the  yarn  continues  its'  journey  oVer 
a  steam-drying  cylinder  f,'  down  into  the  size-box 
G  below,  the  smaller  circle  in  the  engraving  repre- 
senting a  guide-roller,  and  the  others  two  copper 
squeezing  rollers.  Then  the  yarn,  after  leaving 
the  squeezing  rollers,  passes  over  and  under  a 
larger  cylinder  h,  and  a  smaller  drying  cylinder  i, 
whence  it  is  conveyed  by  suitable  rollers  to  the 
weaver's  beam  as  marked. 

The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  are  that 
the  yarn  is  less  strained,  less  crossed,  and  in  a 
better  condition  for  weaving.  It  enters  the  size 
and  the  dye  in  the  form  of  a  sheet,  in  which  state 
each  thread  is  separated,  and  completely  sur- 
rounded by  the  dye,  and  afterwards  by  the  size  • 
the  result  is  uniformity  of  shade  and  an  absence  of 
streaky  or  uneven  places.  Not  only  so,  but  there 
is  a  great  saving  of  time,  for  warps  in  the  grey 
in  the  morning  may  be  dyed,  sized,  and  in  the  loom 
weaving  by  noon  of  the  same  day,  and  all  done  on 
the  manufacturer's  own  premises  and  under  his 
■  supervision  contrasting  very  favoui-ably  with  the  old  plan  of  getting  the  work  done  out 
of  doors.  By  timt  system  the  time  that  elapses  from  sending  the  warps  to  the  dvS 
to  receiving  them  back  again  is  frequently  ten  days  to  a  fortnight,  whSi  nece  siSS 

To  illustrate  the  principle  of  these  improvements,  one  example  will  suffice 
posethatablacic  dye  is  required ,  a  coloured  solution  is  made ^b^MnfaLt  ; 00 
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parts  of  logwood  of  good  quality  in  600  parts  of  wator ;  after  which  twelve  parte  of 
sulphate  of  iron  and  two  parts  of  sulphuric  Jicld  are  added.  A  suflBcient  quantity  of 
this  solution  is  introduced  into  tlie  dye-trough,  so  as  to  cover  the  rollers  therein. 
The  solution  is  kept  on  the  boil  by  raeaus  of  tlie  coil  of  steam-piping  placed  at  the 
bottom,  and  the  yarn  is  drawn  through  the  solution,  and,  passing  thence  through  the 
chamber  containing  the  ammoniacal  vapour  on  to  the  drying  cylinders,  it  cuds  its 
course  on  the  loom-beam,  unless  otherwise  required.    See  Calico-Pbintixg. 

SKATES.  The  fishes  comprehended  under  the  genus  Raia.  There  are  many 
species,  the  most  common  being  the  blue  or  grey  skate,  Raia  batis.  Some  of  this 
species  weigh  as  much  as  200  lbs.  The  thornback,  or  rough  ray,  is  the  Raia  clavata ; 
and  the  homelyn,  or  sand  ray,  Raia  miralctus.  All  three  are  good  eating ;  the  last  is 
the  most  common  in  our  markets. 

SKXXT.  {Peau,  Fr. ;  Haut,  Ger.)  The  external  membrane  of  animal  bodies  con- 
sists of  three  layers:  1.  the  epidermis,  or  scarf-skin  (Ober/iaut,  Ger.) ;  2,  the  vascular 
organ,  or  papillary  body,  which  performs  the  secretions ;  and  3,  the  true  skin 
(Lederhaut,  Ger),  of  which  leather  is  made.  The  skin  proper,  or  dermoid  substance, 
is  a  tissue  of  innumerable  very  delicate  fibres,  crossing  each  other  in  every  possible 
direction,  with  small  orifices  between  them,  which  are  larger  on  its  internal  than  on 
its  external  surface.  The  conical  channels  thus  produced  are  not  straight,  but  oblique, 
and  fiUed  with  cellular  membrane  ;  they  receive  vessels  and  nerves  which  pass  out 
through  the  skin  {cidis  vera),  and  are  distributed  upon  the  secretory  organ.  The 
fibrous  texture  of  the  skin  is  composed  of  the  same  animal-matter  as  the  serous 
membranes,  the  cartilages,  and  the  cellular  tissue ;  the  whole  possessing  the  property 
of  dissolving  in  boiling  water,  and  being,  thereby,  converted  into  glue.  The  skins  of 
animals  are  imported  for  the  preparation  of  furs,  for  use,  and  ornament,  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  leather.    See  Glue,  Leathee,  Tan,  and  Fues. 

In  1873  our  Invports  of  skins,  furs,  and  pelts  were  as  follow: — 


Goat  and  kid,  undressed  

„  „    tanned,  tawed,  or  dressed  . 

Seal  

Sheep  and  lamb,  undressed     .       .       .       .  • 

„  „     tanned,  tawed,  or  dressed 

Unenumerated,  being  furs  

„  not  being  furs,  dressed  and  undressed 

Skins  and  fvas  manufactured  

Specimens  illustrative  of  natural  history  . 


Number 

Value 

£ 

1,358,895 

174,093 

5,456,709 

623,08? 

876,077 

427,274 

8,363,736 

1,322,848 

3,760,619 

313,369 

4,026,665 

419,104 

3,768,970 

458,998 

30,677 

36,021 

SX.AG.    ( Laiiier,  Fr. ;  Schlaclce,  Ger.)    This  is  the  vitreous  mass  which  covers  the 
fused  metal  in  the  smelting-hearths.    In  the  iron-works  it  is  commonly  called  cinder 
Slags  consist,  in  general,  of  bi-silicates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  along  with  the  oxides  ot 
iron  and  other  metals ;  being  analogous  in  composition,  and  havmg  the  same  raystalline 
form  in  some  cases  as  the  mineral  ^ywarcjze ;  in  others  as  that  of  olivine. 

The  following,  selected  from  the  analyses  of  Percy  and  Forbes,  show  the  composi- 
tion of  the  iron-furnace  slags  : — 


Silica 
Alumina 
Lime 
Magnesia 

Protoxide  of  manganese 
Protoxide  of  iron  . 
Sesquioxide  of  iron . 
Potash,  with  traces  of  soda 
Sulphate  of  lime 
Sulphide  of  calcium 
Phosphoric  acid 
Sulphide  of  iron 
Loss 


28-32 
24-24 
40-12 

2-  79 
0-07 
0-27 

0-64 
0-26 

3-  38 


100-09 


42-06 
12-93 
32-53 

1-  06 

2-  26 
4-'94 

2-69 

1-03 
0-31 

0-19 


ion-00 


39-62 
15-11 
32-52 
3-49 
2-89 
2-02 

106 

215 


1-24 


29-60 
41-28 
0-47 

0-  35 

1-  13 
48-43 
1711 


1-34 
1-61 


100-00  101-32 
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Of  the  last  of  these,  Dr.  Percy  remarks : — 

*  An  immense  quantity  of  iron  slag,  far  richer  than  many  iron  ores,  is  annually 
thrown  away,  and  it  may  be  that  the  presence  of  phosphoric  acid  in  sensible  quantity 
is  one  of  the  causes  which  prevents  the  re-smelting  of  this  slag  to  advantage.  The 
fact  has  not  yet  sufficiently  attracted  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  iron.  The  discovery  of  a  method  of  extracting  economically  good  iron  from 
these  rich  slags  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  country,  and  could  not  fail  amply 
to  reward  its  author.' 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  utilize  the  slags  produced  in  great  quantity 
from  our  blast  fiu'naces,  but  hitherto  no  process  appears  to  have  been  attended  with 
success.  One  of  the  most  recent  attempts  has  been  that  of  Mr.  Charles  Wood,  of 
Middlesbro'.  He  employs  a  machine  for  caking  the  slag,  which  is  simply  a  horizontal 
rotative  table  on  which  the  slag  flowing  from  the  slag-spout  of  the  blast-furnace  is  de- 
posited and  slowly  borne  round  in  a  continuous  layer  of  from  half  an  inch  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  table  is  composed  of  thick  slabs  of  iron  with, 
water  flowing  freely  through  them  to  keep  them  cool.  The  thin  layer  of  slag  is  solidi- 
fied by  the  cool  slabs,  then  water  is  allowed  to  flow  freely  on  it,  and  scrapers  placed 
athwart  the  table  break  the  friable  material  into  pieces  and  gather  it  right  away  into 
the  waggons.  Mr.  Wood  attempts  to  prove  by  comparative  statements  that  great 
economy  would  be  efifected  by  the  use  of  the  caked  slag  and  slag-sand  as  concrete,  and 
of  the  slag-sand  mixed  with  lime  as  a  mortar.  The  slag- sand  is  prepared  by  allowing 
the  molten  slag  to  flow  from  the  furnace  into  a  rotating  drum  containing  water ;  the 
slag  falling  into  the  water  is  disintegrated  to  a  coarse  powder. 

Blast-furnace  slags  have  been  much  used  for  road-mending,  but  they  do  not  answer  well 
on  account  of  their  extreme  brittleness.  This  fault  can,  however,  be  to  a  great  extent 
remedied  by  devitrifying  them.  This  is  done  by  allowing  them  to  cool  very  slowly. 
The  slag,  by  a  process  introduced  by-Mr.  Egleston,  is  cast  in  huge  blocks,  which  are 
then  subjected  to  pressure ;  after  the  blocks  are  cold  they  are  found  to  possess  much 
toughness,  and  are  said  to  furnish  an  excellent  material  for  road-making. 

For  many  years  past  the  slags  of  copper  furnaces  have  been  used  for  building 
purposes,  and  to  a  less  extent  the  slags  from  blast-furnaces.  Processes  are  now  being 
practised,  which  though  somewhat  complicated  and  troublesome,  furnish  blocks  which 
are  completely  impervious  to  damp,  possess  the  necessary  toughness,  and  are  admirably 
suited  for  the  foundation  of  buildings. 

_  In  one  plan,  when  the  furnace  is  tapped,  the  slag  is  allowed  to  run  into  a  semi- 
cu-cidar  vessel,  which  being  on  wheels,  is  readily  brought  to  and  from  the  furnace.  At 
the  bottom  of  this  vessel,  is  a  layer  of  sand  and  coke  dust  three  centimeters  thick.  A 
bent  rake  or  paddle  is  then  employed  to  mix  thoroughly  the  slag  with  the  sand  and 
cinders,  until  the  gases  cease  to  be  evolved,  and  the  mass  is  nearly  solid.  The  semi- 
sohd  mass  is  then  ladled  into  moulds,  provided  with  iron  lids,  which  are  fixed  down  as 
soon  as  no  more  bubbles  of  gas  appear.  When  completely  solid,  but  while  still  red 
hot,  the  block  is  placed  in  an  annealing  oven,  and  covered  with  coke-dust,  so  tliat  the 
complete  cooling  shall  not  take  place  in  less  than  three  or  four  days. 

When  the  slag  contains  38  per  cent,  and  upwards  of  silica,  a  serviceable  building 
stone_  can  be  obtained  from  it  by  simply  taking  care  that  the  annealing  process  is 
sufticiently  long.    This  is  in  some  works  effected  by  allowing  the  whole  of  the  slag  to 
run  down  a  shoot  into  a  pit  lined  with  sand  and  ashes,  with  which  it  is  also  covered 
up.    it  proper  precautions  have  been  taken  to  prevent  premature  chilling,  it  will  be 
nearly  ten  days  before  the  slag  is  sufficiently  pasty  to  allow  of  its  being  filled  into 
moulds.    Ihe  blocks  are,  subsequently,  as  carefully  cooled  as  in  the  former  process. 
In  some  parts  of  Belgium  the  slag  is  met,  as  it  leaves  the  blast-furnace,  by  a  stream 
^^ter,  with  the  effect  of  breaking  it  up  into  a  powder  even  finer  than  .«and.  This 
product  the  puddlers  use  for  making  the  moulds  for  their  pig-iron,  and  greatly  prefer 
It  to  sand.    A  kind  of  glass  is  also  made  byrunning  the  slag  on  iron  plates,  which  are 
afterwards  cooled  by  the  judicious  application  of  water.    The  slag-powder  is  also  used 
for  mortar-makmg    Very  rapid  hardening  is  said  to  be  thus  secured,  a  point  of  ereat 
importance  m  the  building  of  foundation-walls  and  aU  subsoil  erections.    Bricks^ are 
m  some  parts  of  Europe,  glazed  by  powdering  them  with  slag  before  drying  and 
afterwards  burning  them  out  of  contact  with  carbon.    The  glaze  thus  produced  is  very 
perfect,  and  as  the  slags  are  of  different  colours  a  variety  of  tints  are  obtained.  Tiles 
dram-pipes,  and  earthenware  generally  may  be  thus  treated.    It  has  been  tried  how 
far  a  mixture  of  clay  and  granulated  slag  may  with  advantage  be  used  for  fire-bricks 
Ihe  results  of  its  use  in  a  brass  furnace  are  said  to  have  been  exceedingly  satisfictnw" 
SI.ATBS.    {Ardoises,  Pr. ;  Schiefer,  Ger.)     The  substances  beg^gS'   to  S 
class  may  be  distributed  mto  tlie  following  species         Mica-schist,  occasionally  used 
for  covering  houses.   2,  Koofing  slate.   3.  Whet  slate.   4.  Polishing  slate    .5  ThT^ 
mg  slate,  or  black  chalk.    6.  Adhesive  slate.    7.  Bituminous  shale.    8.  Slate^clny 
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1.  Mica-schist,  eometinios  called  Mica-slate. — This  is  a  rock  occupying  a  vast 
extent,  in  some  mountain  chains :  it  is  of  a  schistose  texture  composed  of  the  minerals 
mica  and  quartz,  the  mica  being  generally  predominant. 

2.  Eoojing-slate. — This  substance  is  closely  connected  with  mica-slate;  so  that  unin- 
terrupted transitions  maybe  found  between  these  rocks  in  many  mountain  chains.  It  is 
a  simple  schistose  mass,  of  a  bluish-grey  or  greyish-black  colour,  of  various  shiides, 
and  a  shining,  somewhat  pearly  internal  lustre  on  the  faces,  but  of  a  dead  colour  in 
the  cross  fracture. 

This  slate  is  extensively  distributed  in  Great  Britain.  It  skirts  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  from  Loch  Lomond  by  Callender,  Comrio,  and  Dunkeld ;  resting  on,  and 
gradually  passing  into  mica-slate  throughout  the  whole  of  that  territory.  Roofing- 
slate  occurs  on  the  western  side  of  England,  in  the  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devon ; 
in  various  parts  of  North  Wales  and  Anglesea;  in  the  north-east  parts  of  Yorkshire, 
near  Ingleton,  and  in  Swaledale;  as  also  in  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land. It  is  likewise  met  with  in  the  counties  of  Wicklow  and  other  mountainous 
districts  of  Ireland. 

All  the  best  beds  of  roofing-slate  improve  in  quality  as  they  lie  deeper  under  the 
surface ;  near  to  which,  indeed,  they  have  little  value.  This  variety  of  slate  is  found 
in  the  Cambrian,  Silurian,  and  Devonian  formations. 

A  good  roofing-slate  should  split  readily  into  thin  even  laminse  :  it  should  not  be 
absorbent  of  water  either  on  its  face  or  endwise,  a  property  evinced  by  its  not  increasing 
perceptibly  in  weight  after  immersing  in  water;  and  it  should  be  sound,  compact,  and 
not  apt  to  disintegrate  in  the  air.  The  slate  raised  at  Eisdale,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Argyleshire,  is  very  durable.  The  slates  of  Penrhyn  and  other  quarries  in  North 
Wales  are  very  celebrated ;  those  of  Delabole  in  Cornwall  are  also  well  known  and 
much  esteemed. 

Cleaving  and  Dressing  of  the  Slates.— The  splitter  begins  by  dividing  the  blocks,  cut 
lengthwise,  to  a  proper  size,  which  he  rests  on  end,  and  steadies  between  his  knees. 
He  uses  a  mallet  and  a  chisel,  jvhich  he  introduces  into  the  stone  in  a  direction 
parallel  to  the  cleavage  planes.  By  this  means  he  reduces  it  into  manageable  pieces, 
he  gives  to  each  the  requisite  length,  by  cutting  cross  grooves  on  the  flat  face,  and 
then  striking  the  slab  with  the  chisel.  It  is  afterwards  split  into  thinner  sections,  by 
finer  chisels  dexterously  applied  to  the  edges.  The  slab  is  then  dressed  to  the  proper 
shape,  by  being  laid  on  a  block  of  wood,  and  having  its  projecting  parts  at  the  ends 
and  sides  cut  off  with  a  species  of  hatchet  or  chopping-knife.  It  deserves  to  be 
noticed  that  blocks  of  slate  may  lose  their  property  of  divisibility  into  thin  laminse. 
This  happens  from  long  exposure  to  the  air,  after  they  have  been  quarried.  The 
workmen  say,  then,  that  they  have  lost  their  waters.  Eor  this  reason,  the  number  of 
splitters  ought  to  be  always  proportionate  to  the  number  of  block-hewers.  Frost 
renders  the  blocks  more  fissile ;  but  a  supervening  thaw  renders  them  quite  refractory. 
A  new  frost  restores  the  faculty  of  splitting,  though  not  to  the  same  degree ;  and  the 
workmen  therefore  avail  themselves  of  it  without  delay.  A  succession  of  frosts  and 
thaws  renders  the  quarried  blocks  quite  intractable. 

3.  Whet  slate,  or  Turkey  hone,  is  a  slaty  rock,  containing  a  great  proportion  of  quartz, 
in  which  the  component  particles,  the  'same  as  in  clay-slate  and  mica-slate,  but  in 
different  pxoportions,  are  so  very  small  as  to  be  indiscernible. 

4.  Polishing  slate.  Colour,  cream-yellow,  in  alternate  stripes  ;  massive  ;  composition 
impalpable;  principal  fracture,  slaty,  thin,  and  straight;  cross  fracture,  fine  earthy; 
feels  fine,  but  meagre ;  adheres  little,  if  at  all,  to  the  tongue ;  is  very  soft,  passing  into 
friable ;  specific  gravity,  in  the  dry  state,  I'G  ;  when  imbued  with  moisture,  1_9.  it 
is  supposed  to  have  been  formed  from  the  ashes  of  burnt  coal.  It  is  found  at  Planitz 
near  Zwickau,  and  at  Kutschlin  near  Bilin  in  Bohemia. 

5.  Drawing  slate,  or  Black  chalk,  has  a  greyish-black  colour ;  is  very  soft,  sectile, 
easily  broken,  and  adheres  slightly  to  the  tongue  ;  spec.  grav.  2-11.  The  streak  is 
glistening.  It  occurs  in  beds  in  primitive  and  transition  clay-slate ;  also  m  secondary 
formations,  as  in  the  coal-measures  of  most  countries.  It  is  used  in  crayon-drawii.g. 
Its  trace  upon  paper  is  regular  and  black.  The  best  kinds  are  found  in  Spain,  Italy, 
and  France.    Some  good  black  chalk  occurs  also  in  Caernarvonshire  and  in  the  islana 

""^l^^ Adhesive  slate  has  a  light  greenish-grey  colour,  is  easily  broken  or  exfoliated, 
has  a  shining  streak,  adheres  strongly  to  the  tongue,  and  absorbs  water  rapidly,  witii 
the  emission  of  air-bubbles  and  a  crackling  sound.  „^„t„^  ^Uli 

7.  Bituminous  shale  is  a  species  of  soft,  sectile  slate-clay,  much  'mpiegnated  witu 
bitumen,  which  occurs  in  the  coal-measures.    See  KimiERiDGE  Suale  and  ^f^''"^: 

».  Slate-clay  has  a  grey  or  greyish-yellow  colour ;  is  J'f  ' 

mering  lustre'^from  spangles  of  mica  interspersed.  Its  ^^fy  ^"^^^l^'^^^Wf^^l^^^ 
times  to  earthy;  fragments,  tabular  ;  soft,  sectile,  and  very  frangible  ;  specific  gravity, 
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2-6.  It  adheres  to  the  tongue,  and  crumbles  down  when  immersed  for  some  time  in 
water.    It  is  the  Killas  of  the  Cornish  miners. 

In  addition  to  the  slates  properly  so  called,  many  fissile  rocks,  which  split  along 
planes  of  bedding  into  sufficiently  thin  slabs  to  be  used  for  roofing,  are  popularly 
called  '  slates.'  Thus  the  Stonesfield  slate  is  a  thin-bedded  arenaceous  limestone,  at  the 
base  of  the  Grreat  Oolite,  largely  quarried  at  Stonesfield,  in  Oxfordshire.  The  Collcy- 
weston  slate  is  a  similar  fissile  limestone,  belonging  to  the  Lincolnshire  (Inferior) 
Oolite,  which  is  worked  at  Golleyweston,  in  Northamptonshire,  and  is  much  used  by 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott  for  roofing  churches  built  in  the  Gothic  style.  The  Buston  slate  is 
a  similar  material  occiu-ring  in  the  Northampton  sands. 

SXATT  CIiEiiVii.GE.    See  Oieavage. 

SIiXSSS.  A  miner's  term  for  a  dislocation  of  the  strata,  which  is  evidenced  by  the 
sliding  of  one  portion  of  the  rock  over  the  other.  These  slides  are  often,  but  not  always, 
filled  with  a  softer  matter  than  the  rock,  a  clay  in  a  greater  or  less  state  of  induration. 

SXiZKEKTSIDES.  The  name  given  to  smooth  striated  surfaces  of  rocks  or  of 
mineral  lodes,  indicating  the  grinding  action  of  the  movement  of  heavy  masses.  Many 
polished  surfaces  are  called  slikensides  to  which  the  term  is  evidently  inapplicable. 

SIiIP.^  A  fracture  of  strata,  with  the  levels  of  the  relative  beds  altered  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  fracture  :  the  beds  are  thus  slipped  out  of  their  original  position. 

S^tOKE.    The  common  name  for  laver.    See  AiG^. 

SMAIiT.  A  beautiful  blue  glass  made  by  melting  cobalt  ore  with  flint  and  potash. 
It  is  largely  prepared  in  Saxony;  for  an  account  of  its  manufacture,  see  Cobalt.  The 
chemical  composition  of  a  specimen  of  German  smalt  was  as  follows : — Silica,  66-20  ; 
potash  and  soda,  16'31 ;  oxide  of  cobalt,  6-49  ;  alumina,  0-43  ;  oxide  of  iron,  0-24; 
arsenic,  a  trace ;  water,  &c.,  0'd7. 

SIVXAIiTITTE.    See  Coba-lt, 

sniECTITE.    A  name  given  to  a  kind  of  fuller's  earth,  found  in  Lower  Styria. 
SMITHSOXrXTE.    See  Calamine  ;  Zinc. 

SIVXEXiTING.  The  processes  for  obtaining  the  metals  from  the  ores.  These  are 
described  under  their  respective  heads.  See  Copper,  Ieon,  Lead,  Silver,  Tin,  Zinc,  &c. 

SIVXOKE.  The  more  volatile  portions  of  coal,  passing  off,  charged  with  finely- 
divided  carbon,  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature. 

If  the  black  smoke,  which  escapes  from  a  furnace  when  a  quantity  of  cold  coals  is 
thrown  in  upon  an  incandescent  mass,  can  be  made  to  pass  over  another  portion  of 
coal  in  active  combustion,  this  carbon  is  consumed,  i.e.  combined  with  atmospheric 
oxygen,  and  converted  into  carbonic  oxide,  which  burns,  producing  carbonic  acid ; 
and  it  therefore  eventually  escapes  as  colourless  vapour. 

One  great  cause,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  cause  of  the  annoyance  of  smoke  in  large 
towns  IS  the  carelessness  of  the  man  supplying  fuel  to  the  fire.  Where  coal  is  abun- 
dant, the  stoker  usually  piles  an  unnecessary  quantity  of  fuel  upon  his  fire,  and  this 
fias  the  effect  of  reducing  the  heat,  and  of  producing  dense  volumes  of  black  smoke. 
Where  coal  is  scarce  and  dear,  as  in  Cornwall,  careful  stoking  leads  to  an  almost 
entire  absence  of  smoke.  A  small  quantity  of  coal  is  placed  in  front  of  the  fire  at  a 
time ;  here  it  undergoes  a  coking  process,  the  volatile  carbon  passing  over  the  heated 
coal  IS  burnt,  and  no  visible  smoke  escapes.  When  the  coal  is  thoroughly  coked,  it  is 
shovelled  m  over  the  fire,  and  a  fresh  portion  of  coal  is  placed  in  front,  to  undergo 
the  same  process. 

Prevention  of  Smoke.— attention  of  the  legislatui-e  has  been  directed  to  this 
nuisance,  and  sundry  Acts  have  been  passed  to  regulate  and  reduce  the  evil.  The 
following  extract  from  the 'Act  to  Amend  the  Smoke  Nuisance  Abatement  (Metro- 

from  imnufactxSeL  •— '^'^^"''■^  ^"^^^^  ^^^''^  attention 

-^"^i  ^^ter  the  1st  day  of  August  1854,  every  furnace  employed  or  to  be 
employed  in  the  metropolis  in  the  working  of  engines  by  steam,  and  every  furnace 
employed  or  to  be  employed  in  any  mill,  factory,  printing-house,  dye-house,  iron- 
foundry,  glass-house,  disti  leiy,  brew-house,  sugar-refinery,  bake-house,  gas-Works, 
water-works  or  o  her  buildings  used  for  the  purpose  of  trade  or  manufacture  ^vithin 
the  metropolis  (although  a  steam-engine  be  not  used  or  employed  therein),  shall  in 
all  cases  be  constructed  or  altered  so  as  to  consume  or  bm-n  the  smoke  arising  from 
such  furnace  ;  and  if  any  person  shaU,  after  the  1st  day  of  August  1854,  within  the 
metropolis,  use  any  such  furnace  which  shall  not  be  constructed  so  as  to  consume  or" 
burn  Its  own  smoke,  or  shall  so  negligently  use  any  such  furnace,  as  that  the  smoko 
arising  therefrom  shall  not  be  effectually  consumed  or  burnt,  or  shall  carry  on  any 
trade  or  business  which  shall  occasion  any  noxious  or  offensive  effluvia,  or  otherwisi 
annoy  the  neighbourhood  or  inhabitants,  without  using  the  best  practical  means  for 
preventing  or  counteracting  such  smoke  or  other^nnoyance^v  Jy  i^eZ  t 
offending,  being  the  ovmcr  or  occupier  of  the  premises,  or  being  a  foreim  or  otZ 
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person  employed  by  such  owner  or  occupier,  shall,  upon  a  siinimai-y  conviction  for  such 
offence  before  any  justice  or  justices,  forfeit  and  pay  a  sum  not  more  than  6^  nor  less 
than  40s.,  and  upon  a  second  conviction  for  such  offence,  the  sum  of  10^  ]  and  for 
each  subsequent  conviction,  a  sum  double  the  amount  of  the  penalty  imposed  for  the 
last  preceding  conviction:  provided  always,  that  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  extend  or 
apply  to_  any  glass-works  or  pottory-works  established  and  existing  within  the 
metropolis  before  the  passing  of  this  Act,  with  the  exception,  however,  of  all  steam- 
engine  furnaces  and  slip-kiln  furnaces  employed  in  and  belonging  to  such  works 
respectively,  to  which  furnaces  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  extend  and  apply.' 

'An  Act  to  Amend  the  Smoke  Nuisance  Abatement  (Metropolis)  Act,  1853.'  (July 
29,  1856.)  'From  and  after  the  1st  day  of  January  1868,  the  above-mentioned  pro- 
vision whereby  certain  furnaces  in  glass-works  and  pottery-works  were  exempted  from 
the  operation  of  the  said  Act  shall  be  repealed  ;  and  all  steam-vessels  plying  to  and 
fro  between  London  Bridge  and  any  place  on  the  river  Thames  to  the  westward  of 
the  Nore  Light  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  recited  Act  relating  to 
steam-vessels  above  London  Bridge. 


'And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  furnaces  employed  in  public  baths  and 
wash-houses  should  be  included  within  the  provisions  of  the  said  recited  Act :  be  it 
enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  said  1st  day  of  January  1858,  every  furnace  employed 
or  to  be  employed  in  any  such  public  baths  and  wash-houses  in  the  metropolis, 
although  the  same  shall  not  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  trade  or  manufacture,  shall 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  included  in  and  made  liable  to  all  the  provisions  of  the 
said  recited  Act.' 

Among  the  numerous  inventions  which  have  been  patented  for  effecting  this  pur- 
pose, with  regard  to  steam-boilers  and  other  large  furnaces,  very  few  are  suflBciently 
economical  or  effective.  The  first  person  who  investigated  this  subject  in  a  truly 
philosophical  manner  was  Mr.  Charles  Wye  "Williams,  managing  director  of  the 
Dublin  and  Liverpool  Steam  Navigation  Company,  and  he  also  has  had  the  merit  of 
constructing  many  furnaces,  both  for  marine  and  land  steam-engines,  which  thoroughly 
prevent  the  production  of  smoke,  with  increased  energy  of  combustion,  and  a  more  or 
less  considerable  saving  of  fuel,  according  to  the  care  of  the  stoker.  The  specific 
invention,  for  which  he  obtained  a  patent  in  1840,  consists  in  the  introduction  of  a 
proper  quantity  of  atmospheric  air  to  the  bridges  and  flame-beds  of  the  furnaces, 
through  a  greater  number  of  small  orifices,  connected  with  a  common  pipe  or  canal, 
whose  area  can  bo  increased  or  diminished  according  as  the  circumstances  of  complete 
combustion  may  require,  by  means  of  an  external  valve.  The  operation  of  tlie  air 
thus  passed  in  small  jets  into  -the  half-burned  carburetted  hydrogen  gases  over  the 
fii-es,  is  their  perfect  combustion,  the  development  of  all  the  heat  which  they  can 
produce,  and  the  entire  prevention  of  smoke.  One  of  the  many  ingenious  methods 
in  which  Mr.  Williams  has  carried  out  the  principles  of  what  he  justly  calls  his 
Argand  furnace,  is  represented  by  fff.  1854,  where  a  is  the  ash-pit  of  a  steam-boiler 
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fiu-uaco  ;  b  is  the  mouth  of  a  tube  which  admits  the  external  air  into  the  chamber  or 
iron  box  of  distribution,  c,  placed  immediately  beyond  the  fire-bridge,  g,  and  before 
the  diffusion  or  mixing  chamber,  /.  The  front  of  the  box  is  perforated  either  with 
round  or  oblong  orifices,  as  shown  in  the  two  small  figures  e,  e,  beneath  fig.  1854 ;  d, 
is  the  fire-door,  which  may  have  its  fire-brick  lining  aiso  perforated.  In  some  cases, 
the  fire-door  projects  in  front,  and  it,  as  well  as  the  sides  and  arched  top  of  the  fire- 
place, aje  constructed  of  perforated  fire-tiles,  enclosed  in  common  brickwork,  with  an  in- 
termediate space,  into  which  the  air  may  be  admitted  in  regulated  quantity  through  a 
moveable  valve  in  the  door.  Pire-places  of  this  latter  construction  perform  admirably 
without  smoke,  with  an  economy  of  one-seventh  of  the  coals  usually  consumed  in 
producing  a  like  amount  of  steam  from  an  ordinary  furnace ;  h  is  the  steam-boiler. 

Evidence  was  presented  some  years  ago  to  the  Smoke  Prevention  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  successful  application  of  Mr.  "Williams's  patent  invention  to 
many  furnaces  of  the  largest  dimensions,  more  especially  by  Mr.  Henry  Houldsworth, 
of  Manchester,  who,  mounting  in  the  first  fiue  a  pyrometrical  rod,  which  acted  on  an 
external  dial-index,  succeeded  in  observing  every  variation  of  temperatm-e  produced 
by  varying  the  introduction  of  the  air-jets  into  the  mass  of  ignited  gases  passing  out  of 
the  furnace.  He  thereby  appeared  to  demonstrate,  that  20  per  cent,  more  heat  could 
be  obtained  from  the  fuel,  when  Mr.  "Williams's  plan  was  in  operation  than  when  the 
fire  was  left  to  burn  in  the  usual  way,  and  with  the  production  of  the  usual  volumes 
of  smoke. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  consumption  of  smoke  implies  cleanliness,  economy 
of  health,  and  economy  of  labour.  Are  not  these  suificient  reasons  to  induce  manufac- 
turers to  use  the  best  means  possible  to  do  away  with  a  great  nuisance,  and  to  avoid 
the  waste  of  so  precious  a  commodity  as  coal,  for  a  time  may  come  when  we  shall 
have  cause  to  regret  our  extravagant  consumption  of  that  article  ?  "We  have  shown 
th^  the  cause  of  smoke  is  incomplete  combustion,  caused  either  by  the  want  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  air,  or  by  such  air  being  admitted  under  such  circumstances  that 
Its  admission  is  worse  than  useless.  Experience  has  proved  that  there  are  but  few 
difiiculties  m  constructing  arrangements  which  will  effect  the  consumption  of  smoke  • 
but  desirable  as  the  process  is,  it  must  be  admitted  that  smoke-consuming  is  not 
tound  to  be  economical,  although  it  is  in  every  sense  desirable. 

^  By  means  of  "Wright's  patent  smoke-consumer,  the  air  admitted  into  the  furnace 
IS  regulated  by  a  self-acting  ventilating  door,  so  as  to  furnish  the  necessary  amount 
of  oxygen  requisite  for  perfect  combustion.  The  air  is  also  diffused  over  the  entire 
surtace  ot  the_  fire.  _  By  this  apparatus,  a  partially-decomposed  and  nearly  red-hot 
jet  ol  steam  is  projected  from  over  the  door  down  upon  the  incandescent  fuel. 
ay  that  means  tne  fii-e  becomes  brighter,  not  damped,  as  it  would  be  were  wet  steam 
used,  and  not  only  causes  a  vacuum  in  the  furnace,  thereby  increasing  the  draught, 
but  effectual  y  prevents  the  cold  air  admitted  through  the  door  and  the  gases  distilled 
trom  the  coal  from  touching  the  boiler-plates,  thus  avoiding— 

1.  _  The  coohng  of  the  boiler-plates  by  the  action  of  the  cold  air  striking  them,  and 
to  boil!rs    continual  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  metal,  which  is  so  injurious 

2.  The  gases  formed  by  the  first  action  of  the  hot  furnace  on  the  coal  thrown  in 
of  wb?.h'l^^"'"'°^'''\'"^V^'f°P  ^"^•"'^'^^      boiler-plates,  the  temperature 

easls  o  sucTf  tT^        .T  ""i^'"  ^'^"'^^"'^  '^^^  °"ly  those 

gases  to  such  an  extent  that  their  combination  with  oxygen  cannot  take  place. 

disSlrfrnrt     '°  ^7°  f ^""^  of  steam  forces  the  gases 

distilled  from  the  coal  on  to  the  incandescent  fuel  at  the  back  of  the  furnace 

aF^ZT^  T  '^^"^'"'^^  ^^^^''^^g^^  'i^^^-'  tli^^«  "multiplying  the pointe  of  cTS 
ad  w»A«t<«7«,  thereby  causing  instantaneous  combination  of  their  elements  makine 
the  combii^tion  as  perfect  as  it  can  be  in  a  manufacturing  point  ofTew  and  J 
taming  all  the  heat  that  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  "the  hydroJn  Ind^rbon 
can  give.  The  smoke  is  never  allowed  to  pass  thi  bridge  of  the^funiace  L  fS  i ts 
foTfJ'  r-"'"^'"^-  The  apparatus  is'simple  and  efficient  in  its  actio;,  not  itble 
aJXlfr^^'"-  ?  5V^PPli°d  in  two  days  at  the  utmost,  and  ha  been  fre! 
quently  fitted  in  one  day,  and  it  is  adapted  for  every  description  ot  furnace.  Under 
all  circumstances,  however,  it  has  been  proved  that  careful  stoking  is  the  best  method 
for  preventing  the  escape  of  smoke.  metnoa 

r^ruff  f^*T  ^^J^'^'^-  .  ^a/ety  of  quartz  having  a  smoke-coloured  tint:  it  com- 
prises the  clove-brown  variety  of  c«m?^om5.  '■"11'.  10  com- 

SOAP  is  a  chemical  compound,  manufactured  on  a  verv  extensive  cjp^u  fnvn,;.,^. 
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Oils  and  fats  consist  chiefly  of  oloiuo  and  stearino,  as  in  tallow,  suet,  and  several 
vegetable  fats ;  of  margarine,  which  occurs  in  animal  fats,  in  butter,  in  olive  and  otlier 
vegetable  oils  ;  of  palniitine,  which  is  found  in  palm  oil ;  and  so  on  with  various  other 
immediate  principles,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fats  and  oils  employed  by  the  soap- 
m-akor.  Natural  fatty  substauces,  however,  are  never  exclusively  formed  of  one  of 
those  principles,  but  are,  on  the  contrary,  composed  of  several  of  them  in  various  pro- 
portions, oleine  alone  being  a  constant  constituent  in  all  of  them. 

Natural  or  neutral  fats  and  oils,  chemically  considered,  are  really  salts,  sometimes 
called  '  glycerides ; '  that  is  to  say,  are  combinations  of  acids,  oleic,  stearic,  margaric, 
Scid,  &c.,  with  the  oxide  of  a  hypothetical  radical  called  glyceryl. 

Stearine  being,  therefore,  a  combination  of  stearic  acid  with  oxide  of  glyceryl,  is  a 
stearate  of  oxide  of  glyceryl. 

Oleine  is  a  combination  of  oleic  acid  with  oxide  of  glyceryl,  and  is,  therefore,  an 
oleate  of  oxide  of  glyceryl. 

Margarine  is  a  combination  of  margaric  acid  and  oxide  of  glyceryl,  and  is,  there- 
fore, a  margarate  of  oxide  of  glyceryl,  and  so  on  with  the  other  constituents  of  fats 
and  oils. 

Glycerine  is  a  combination  of  oxide  of  glyceryl  with  water,  which,  in  that^ase, 
plays  the  part  of  an  acid  to  form  a  hydrate  of  oxide  of  glyceiyl  (glycerine). 

Now,  when  neutral  fats  (namely,  oleine,  stearine,  margarine,  &c.,  or  the  fats  or  oils 
which  they  constitute)  are  treated  by  solutions  of  caustic  alkalis,  such  as  potash  or 
soda,  their  constituents  react  upon  each  other,  and  combine  with  the  potash  or  soda  ; 
and  provided  too  great  an  excess  of  alkali  has  not  been  used,  the  fat  or  oil  dissolves  in 
the  alkaline  solution  into  a  syrupy  liquid,  which  on  cooling  forms  a  gelatinous  mass 
which  is  nothing  else  than  an  aqueous  solution  of  soap  mixed  with  the  glycerine, 
which  the  treatment  has  set  free. 

The  following  equation,  in  which,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  one  of  these  principles 
only,  stearine,  and  soda  dissolved  in  water,  are  taken  as  examples,  will  clearly  illustrate 
this  interesting  reaction : — 

Stearine. 


Stearate  of  oxide  of  glyceryl -i- soda  +  water 
=  stearate  of  soda  +  hydrate  of  oxide  of  glyceryl 


hard  soap.  glycerine. 

In  the  same  way  : — 

Oleine. 


Oleate  of  oxide  of  glyceryl  +  soda  -t-  water 
=  oleate  of  soda  +  hydrate  of  oxide  of  glyceryl 


hard  soap.  glycerine. 

According  to  the  modern  views  of  chemists,  however,  glycerine  maybe  regarded  as 
propenylic  alcohol,  one  of  the  group  of  triatomic  alcohols.  The  natural  fats  then 
become  triatomic  ethers  of  the  fatty  acids  ;  thus  stearine  (tristearine)  consists  of  pro- 
penyl  tristearate.    All  soaps  are  metallic  salts  of  the  fatty  acids,  or  mixtures  of 

^^Soapfmade  with  soda  are  hard ;  those  made  with  potash  are  soft;  the  degree  of 
hardness  being  so  much  greater  as  the  melting-point  of  the  fats  employed  in  their 
manufacture  is  higher,  hence  the  more  oleine  a  fatty  matter  contains,  the  softer  the 
ToS  made  with  it  wil  be,  and  vice  versa.  The  softest  soap,  therefore  would  be  tha 
mX  altoglther  with  oleine  (oleic  acid)  and  potash  (oleate  of  potash);  the  .hardest 
would  be  that  made  with  stearine  and  soda  (stearate  ot  soda). 

The  fats  or  oils  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  soaps,  are  taUow,  suet,  palm  oi , 
cocoa-nut  oil,  Idtchen  fat^boue-gi-ease,  horse  oil  or  fat,  lard,  butter,  tram  oil,  seal  oil 
1    ,T„  "fl'u         ruTiB  oil  poppv  oil,  linseed  and  hempseed  oil,  olive  oil,  oil  ot 
inS     stLe   kncf  grounlni?t^     and  resin.     This  last  substance,  though 
fe?v  sS;b  e  ?™  alkaline  menstrua,  is  not,  however,  susceptible,  like  fats,  of  being 
r  J^sformed  into  an  acid,  and  will  not,  of  course,  saponify  or  form  a  proper  soap  by 
t  eK   The  more  caustic  the  alkali  the  less  consistency  has  the  resinous  compound  which 

softest  soaps. 
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We  said  that  by  boiling  fals  or  oils  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  potash  or  of  soda 
a  solution  of  soap  was  produced.  The  object  of  the  soap-maker  is  to  obtain  the  soap 
thus  produced  in  a  solid  form,  which  is  done  by  boiling  the  soapy  mass  so  as  to 
evaporate  the  excess  of  water  to  such  a  point  that  the  soap  may  separate  from  the 
concentrated  liquor  and  float  on  the  surface  thereof  in  a  melted  state,  or  by  an 
admixture  of  common  salt,  soap  being  insoluble  in  lyes  of  a  certain  strength  or  degree 
of  concentration,  and  in  solutions  of  common  salt  of  a  certain  strength,  the  glycerine 
remaining,  of  course,  in  solution  in  tlie  liquor  below  the  separated  soap.  Such  is  the 
theory  of  soap-making ;  but  the  modus  operandi  followed  by  practical  soap-makers 
will  be  described  presently. 

On  the  Continent  olive  oil,  mixed  with  about  one-fifth  of  rape  oil,  is  principally 
used  in  making  hard  soap.  This  addition  of  rape  oil  is  always  resorted  to,  because 
olive  oil  alone  yields  a  soap  so  hard  and  so  compact  that  it  dissolves  only  with 
difiSculty  and  slowly  in  water,  which  is  not  the  case  with  rape  oil  and  other  dils  of  a 
similar  nature,  that  is  to  say,  with  oils  which  become  thick  and  viscid  by  ex]Dosure,  and 
which  on  that  account  are  called  drying  oils,  experience  having  taught  that  the  oils 
which  dry  the  soonest  by  exposure,  yield  with  soda  a  softer  soap  than  that  made  witla 
oils  which,  like  olive  oil,  remain  limpid  for  a  long  period  under  the  influence  of  the 
air.  The  admixture  of  rape  oil  has,  therefore,  the  efiect  of  modifying  the  degree  of 
hardness  of  the  soap,  and,  consequently,  of  promoting  its  solubility.  In  England  tallow 
is  used  instead  of  olive  oil ;  the  soap  resulting  from  its  treatment  with  soda  is  known 
under  the  name  of  curd  soaf,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  extreme  diflieulty  with  which 
it  dissolves  in  water.  The  small,  white,  cubic,  waxy,  stubborn  masses,  which  until  a 
few  years  ago  were  generally  met  with  on  the  washing-stand  of  bedrooms  in  hotels, 
and  which  for  an  indefinite  period  passed  on  from  traveller  to  traveller,  each  in  turn 
unsuccessfully  attempting,  by  various  devices  and  cunning  immersions  in  water,  to  coax 
it  into  a  lather,  is  curd  soaj).  Eape  or  linseed  oil,  added  in  certain  proportions  to  tallow, 
would  modify  this  extreme  hardness  and  difficult  solubility,  but  it  is  now  the  general 
practice  to  qualify  the  tallow  with  cocoa-nut  oil,  an  oil,  which,  converted  into  soap,  has 
the  property  of  absorbing  incredible  quantities  of  water,  so  that  the  soap  into  the 
manufacture  of  which  it  has  entered  lathers  immediately.  Cocoa-nut  oil,  however, 
acquires  by  saponification  a  most  disagreeable  odour  (due  to  the  formation  of  caprylic 
acid),  which  it  imparts  to  all  the  soaps  in  the  manufacture  of  which  it  enters,  an  odour 
which  persists  in  spite  of  any  perfume  which  may  be  added  to  mask  it. 

The  adinixture  of  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  resin  with  tallow,  in  the  process  of 
saponification,  modifies  also  the  hardness  and  considerably  increases  the  solubility  of 
curd  soap,  and  this,  in  fact,  constitutes  the  best  yellow  soap. 

It  has  been  said  above  that  soap  was  more  or  less  hard  in  proportion  as  the  melting- 
point  of  the  fats  employed  in  its  manufacture  was  higher  or  lower.  There  are  cer- 
tain fatty  substances,  technically  called  '  weak  goods,'  such  as  kitchen  fat,  bone-fat, 
horse  dl,  &c.,  which  could  hardly  be  used  alone,  still  less  with  resin,  the  soap  which 
they  yield  being  too  soft,  and  melting  or  dissolving  away  too  rapidly  in  the  washing- 
tub.  This  led  the  writer  to  think,  that  if  a  means  could  be  devised  of  artificially 
hardening  soap,  a  larger  class  of  oleaginous  and  fatty  substances  could  be  rendered 
available,  at  any  rate  to  a  greater  extent  than  they  theretofore  had  been,  and  that,  by 
thus  extending  the  resources  of  the  soap-boiler,  he  should  be  enabled  to  produce  a  good 
and  useful  soap  from  the  cheapest  materials,  and  thus  convert  soaps  of  little  com- 
mercial value  into  useful  and  economical  products. 

In  making  experiments  with  this  view,  he  found  that  the  introduction  of  a  small 
quantity  of  melted  crystals  of  sulphate  of  soda  into  the  soap  answered  the  purpose 
admirably  and  that  the  salt  in  recrystallising,  imparted  to  the  soap,  which  other- 
wise would  have  been  soft,  a  desirable  hardness,  and  prevented  its  being  wasted 
in  the  tub  The  use  of  sulphate  of  soda  acts,  therefore,  inversely,  like  the  addition 
ot  rape  oil,  or  linseed  oil,  or  of  resin  to  tallow,  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  This 
process,  which  was  patented  in  1841,  has  been,  since  the  removal  of  the  duties  on 
soap,  extensively  employed  by  soap-makers,  and  continues  to  be  highlv  aniDroved 
of  by  the  public.  We  shall  describe  fiurther  on  the  manner  of  practising  this  process 
and  the  further  improvements  which  were  made  to  it  in  1855  ' 
Of  the  manvfacture  of  hard  soap.~T\ie  fat  of  this  soap,  in  the  northern  countries 
of  Europe,  as  usually  tallow,  and  in  the  southern,  coarse  olive  oil,  DiflJ-erent  species 
of  grease  are  saponified  by  soda,  with  different  degrees  of  facility;  arnon*  oils  the 
ohve,  sweet  almond,  rapeseed,  and  castor  oil;  and  among  solid  fats,  tallow  bone 
OTeaae,  and  butter,  are  most  easily  saponified.  According  to  the  practice  of  the  UnitpH 
Kingdom,  SIX  or  seven  days  are  required  to  complete  the  formation  of  a  pan  of  harrl 
soap,  and  a  day  or  two  more  for  settling  the  impurities,  if  it  contains  resin.  Erom 
12  to  13  cwts.  of  tallow  are  estimated  to  produce  one  ton  of  good  soap.  Several  vap^ 
ago,  in  many  manufactories  the  tallow  used  to  bo  saponified  with  potash-lyes  and  S 
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resulting  soft  soap  was  converted,  in  the  course  of  the  process,  into  hard  soap,  by  the 
introduction  of  muriate  of  soda,  or  weak  kolp-lyes,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  furnish 
the  proper  quantity  of  soda  by  the  reaction  of  the  potash  upon  the  neutral  salts.  But 
the  high  price  of  potash,  and  the  diminished  price,  as  well  as  improved  quality  of  the 
crude  sodas,  have  led  to  their  general  adoption  in  soap-works. 

The  first  step  in  the  production  of  soap  consists  in  obtaining  a  solution  of  soda,  or 
what  is  termed  caustic  lye.  For  this  purpose  a  given  quantity  of  the  soda-ash  above 
alluded  to,  is  stratified  with  a  quantity  of  recently-burnt  quick-lime,  in  tanks  of 
wrought-iron,  or  cylindrical  cast-iron  vats,  from  6  to  7  feet  wide  and  from  4  to  5  feet 
deep,  the  lowest  layer  being,  of  com-se,  quick-lirae.  These  vats  have  frequently  a 
false  bottom,  perforated  with  laoles,  or  else  a  coarse  piece  of  matting  is  placed  over 
the  plug-hole,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  said  vats  or  tanks,  which  plug-hole  is,  of 
course,  closed  generally  by  a  wooden  plug.  Water  is  then  poured  upon  the  whole  mass 
until  tBe  tanks  are  full,  and  the  whole  is  allowed  to  stand  for  twelve  or  eighteen  hours. 
The  plug  being  then  withdrawn,  the  saturated  solution  of  caustic  soda  flows  down 
into  a  reservoir  placed  beneath,  after  which  the  plug  is  replaced,  more  water  applied, 
and  this  operation  is  repeated  five  or  six  times,  until,  in  fact,  the  soda  is_  almost 
entirely  extracted ;  the  various  liquors  thus  obtained,  in  a  clear  and  caustic  state, 
after  infiltration  through  the  beds  of  lime,  being  conveyed  to  separate  and  distinct 
reservoirs,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  names  oi  first  running,  second  running, 
and  so  on  ;  the  last,  being,  of  course,  the  weakest. 

Having  in  this  way  produced  a  series  of  caustic  lyes  of  different  degrees  of  strength, 
about  200  gallons  of  the  weakest,  which  has  a  specific  gra^nty  of  about  1-040,  is 
pumped  into  the  soap-pan  or  boiler,  or  cofper,  as  it  is  called,  though  generally  made 
of  cast  iron,  apd  about  1  ton  of  tallow  is  added  ;  heat  is  applied,  and  after  a  gentle 
ebullition  of  about  four  hours,  it  will  be  found  that  the  lye  will  have  lost  its  causticity, 
or,  in  technical  language,  that  it  is  killed,  and  that  the  fat  is  saponified,  which  is  known 
by  taking  a  portion  of  the  mass  on  a  trowel,  when  it  will  be  observed  that  the  hqmd 
separates  at  once  from  the  soapy  mass,  which  it  leaves  in  streaks  on  the  towel.  The 
lyes  thus  used  at  first,  if  composed  of  pure  soda,  would  contain  about  4  per  cent,  of 
alkali,  but  from  the  presence  of  neutro-saline  matter  they  seldom  contain  as  much  as 
2  per  cent. ;  in  fact,  a  gallon  may  be  estimated  to  contain  not  more  than  2  ounces,  so 
that  200  gallons  contain  25  lbs.  of  real  soda.  The  fire  being  withdrawn,  the  whole  is 
now  allowed  to  cool  and  remain  at  rest  for  about  one  hour,  until  the  lye,  now  deprived 
of  its  alkali,  and  therefore,  called  s:pent  lye,  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  copper,  ihis 
spent  lye  contains  a  portion  of  glycerine  derived  from  the  fat  or  tallow  together  with 
the  sulphate  of  soda  and  common  salt  of  the  soda-ash,  and  is  pumped  off  by  means 
of  an  iron  pump,  which  is  lowered  down  into  the  lower  pan  of  the  soap-copper, 
a  practice  which  might  be  advantageously  replaced  by  opening  a  cock  which  might 
be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  copper,  but  which  is  retained  as  a  remnant  of  that 
abominable  system  of  excise,  which  did  not  permit  the  spent  lyes  to  be  otherwise 
withdrawn,  as  the  excise  laws  forbade  any  cock  or  aperture  being  placed  or  made  at  the 
bottom  of  soap-coppers.  This  constitutes  what  is  called  an  operation.  A  second 
similar  charge  of  lye  is  now  introduced  into  the  pan  along  ^th  a  fre.J  quantity  ot 
tallow  or  of  grease,  and  a  similar  boiling  process  is  again  repeated.  Three  or  four 
such  boilings  may  be  practised  in  the  course  of  a  day  by  an  ac  ive  soap-boiler,  w^th 
lyes  of  gradually-increasing  strength.  Next  day  the  same  routine  is  renewed  ^th 
slronger  lyes,  and  so  progressively  until  towards  the  sixth  day  the  lye  may  have  the 
lensit;  of^-ieo,  when  a  period  arrives  at  which  it  will  be  found  that  t^e  whole  of  th 
tallow  or  fat  is  completely  saponified,  that  is  to  say,  has  combined  with  its  ^qm- 
valent  of  soda.    This  poiJt  is  well  known  to  the  ^^VZ?  twel  anS 

compound;  in  effect  it  is  sufficient  to  take  a  portion  of 

to  squeeze  a  little  of  the  mass  between  the  forefinger  ^^/^^^^^  ^^^f  ^'J^^^.J^g 
thoroughly  finished  it  will  stiU  have  a  greasy  f^^.V^V./  rthe  tTste  peculiar  to 

proper  granulation  and  separation  of  the  soap  lor  otherw  se  the  taUow  ^ 
woiSd  iTnite  into  a  uniform  emnlsion,  from  which  it  Wd  be  v^^^^^^ 
wards  to  separate  the  spent  lye ;  but  as  soap  is  quite  ^^^^^le  in  a  solutio 
salt,  the  partly-B^ponified  mass  is  thus  ^^^^'g^^t  to  float  on  the  su  J^^^^^ 
spe^t  lye  precipitates  to  the  botttom,  whence  as  we  said,  t  is  P^"^P/^  °°  ^3  ^ 
^ssuUg,  hWever.  that  a  perfect  result^h^^^ 

brought  to  a  marketable  condition,  and  for  this  piupose  it  is  ooiie  1 
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weak  lye  or  water.  As  soon  as  combination  has  taken  place,  a  quantity  of  very 
strong  lye  is  added,  until  an  incipient  separation  begins  to  show  itself.  The  heat  is 
now  increased,  and  the  boiling  continued  for  a  considerable  time,  the  mass  being 
prevented  from  boiling  over  tho  vessel  by  workmen  armed  with  shovels,  who  dash 
the  soap  to  and  fro,  so  as  to  break  the  froth  upon  the  surface  and  favour  evaporation. 
At  first  the  soap  is  divided  into  an  innumerable  number  of  small  globules,  each 
separate  and  distinct  from  its  fellow ;  but  as  the  boiling  goes  on,  those  gradually  run 
together  into  larger  and  larger  globules,  till  at  last  the  soap  is  seen  to  assume  a  pasty 
consistency,  and  to  \inite  in  one  uniform  mass,  through  which  the  steam  from  below 
slowly  forces  its  way  in  a  series  of  bursts  of  little  explosions.  The  process  is  now 
■finished,  and  all  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to  shut  down  the  lid  of  the  copper,  having 
previously  extinguished  the  fire.  In  from  one  to  two  or  three  days,  according  to  the 
nature  and  quantity  of  the  soap  in  question,  the  lid  is  again  raised,  and  the  semifluid 
soap  ladled  from  the  precipitated  lye  by  means  of  ladles  ;  the  product  being  thrown 
into  a  wooden  or  iron  frame  of  specific  dimensions,  where  its  weight  is  estimated  by 
measurement.  In  making  common  yellow  or  resin  soap,  the  resin  is  usually  added 
after  the  saponification  of  the  tallow,  in  the  proportion  of  one-third  or  one-fourth  of  the 
tallow  employed.  The  subsequent  operations  are  much  about  the  same  as  those  above 
described ;  but  in  addition,  just  before  closing  the  lid  of  the  copper  a  quantity  of  water 
or  weak  lye  is  sprinkled  over  the  melted  soap,  which  carries  down  with  it  the  mecha- 
nical impurities  of  the  resin ;  and  these  constitute  a  dark  layer  of  soap  resting  upon 
the  lye,  which  is  not  poured  into  the  frame  with  the  rest,  but  is  placed  apart  under 
the  name  of  '  niger'  and  brings  a  less  price.  Good  curd  or  white  soap  should  confciin 
of  grease,  61'0  parts ;  soda,  6'2 ;  water,  32-8  ;  total  100 ;  or  consist  of  grease-acid, 
1  atom  =  315;  soda,  1  atom  =  32;  water,  17  atoms  =  153.  Eesin  soap  has  a 
more  variable  composition,  but  when  not  adulterated  with  water  should  contain  about 
as  follows:  grease  and  resin,  60;  soda,  6;  water  34;  total  100. 

Manufacture  of  mottled  soap. — Soda  which  contains  sulphides  is  preferred  for 
making  the  mottled  or  marbled  soap,  whereas  the  desulphuretted  soda  makes  the  best 
white  curd  soap.  Mottling  is  usually  given  in  the  London  soap-works,  by  introducing 
into  the  nearly-finished  soap  in  the  pan  a  certain  quantity  of  the  strong  lye  of  crude 
soda,  through  the  rose  spout  of  a  watering-can.  The  dense  sulphuretted  liquor,  in 
descending  through  the  pasty  mass,  causes  the  marbled  appearance.  In  France  a 
small  quantity  of  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  is  added  during  the  boiling  of  the  soap, 
or  rather  with  the  first  service  of  the  lyes.  The  alkali  seizes  the  acid  of  the  sulphate, 
and  sets  the  protoxide  of  iron  free  to  mingle  with  the  paste,  to  absorb  more  or  less 
oxygen,  and  to  produce  thereby  a  variety  of  tints.  A  portion  of  oxide  combines  also 
with  the  stearine  to  form  a  metallic  soap.  When  the  oxide  passes  into  the  red  state,  it 
gives  the  tint  called  manteav,  Isabclle.  As  soon  as  the  mottkr  has  broken  the  paste, 
and  made  it  pervious  in  all  directions,  he  ceases  to  push  his  rake,  from  right  to  lefti 
but  only  plunges  it  perpendicularly  till  he  reaches  the  lye ;  then  he  raises  it  suddenly 
in  a  vertical  line  making  it  act  like  the  stroke  of  a  piston  in  a  pump,  whereby  he  lifts 
some  of  the  lye,  and  spreads  it  over  the  surface  of  the  paste.  In  its  subsequent  descent 
through  the  numerous  fissures  and  channels  on  its  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  the 
coloured  lye  impregnates  the  soapy  particles  in  various  forms  and  degrees,  whence  a 
varied  marbling  results. 

The  best  and  most  esteemed  soap  on  the  Continent  is  that  known  under  the  name 
of  Marseilles  soap,  and  it  differs  froni  the  English  mottled  soap  by  a  different  disposi- 
tion of  the  mottling,  which  in  that  soap  is  granitic  instead  of  being  streaky.  It  has 
also  an  agreeable  odour,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the  violet,  whereas  the  English 
mottled  soap,  generally  made  of  coarse  kitchen  and  bone-fat,  has  an  odour  which 
reminds  one  of  the  fiit  employed.  The  best  English  mottled  soap  in  which  tallow  is 
employed  has  no  unpleasant  smell,  and  if  bleached  palm  oil  has  been  used  it  acquires 
an  agreeable  odour,  analogous  to  that  of  the  Marseilles  soap,  which  is  made  of  olive 
oil  alone,  or  mixed  with  rape  or  other  grain  or  seed  oil,  which,  however,  seldom  ex- 
ceeds 10  per  cent.,  for  otherwise  it  would  not  have  the  due  proportion  of  blue  to  the 
white  which  is  charactenstic  of  soap  made  of  genuine  olive  oil,  the  mottling  becomino- 
more  closely  granular  when  an  imdue  proportion  of  grain  has  been  used  a  sign  of 
depreciation  which  the  dealers  are  perfectly  well  acquainted  with,  and  of  which  thev 
at  once  avail  themselves,  to  compel  the  maker  to  reduce  his  price. 

Pelouze  and  Fr^ny,  in  their  Traitk  de  Chimie  gmirale,  give  the  following  reliable 
observations : —  ° 

'The  best  olive  oil  for  tho  use  of  the  soap-maker  is  Provence  oil  -  that  of  Aix 
comes  next ;  it  is  cheaper  but  the  same  weight  of  it  yields  less  soap  than  the  other  and 
the  latter  has  then  a  slight  lemon-yellow  tinge.  The  oil  from  Calabre  contains  less 
marganne,  and  yields  a  softer  soap.  i-^iii-ainb  lesB 
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'Two  kinds  of  soda-ash  are  used  in  Marseilles — the  soft  Boda  {soude  douce)  and  the 
Baited  soda  {soude  saUe),  which  contains  a  large  quantity  of  common  salt. 

'  To  prepare  the  lye,  the  soft  soda  previously  reduced  into  small  lumps  is  mixed 
with  12  per  cent,  of  slaked  lime,  and  shovelled  up  into  tanks  of  masonry  of  about 
2  cubic  yards'  capacity,  called  barqiiieux,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  mass  with  water 
gives  lyes  of  various  degrees  of  strength. 

'  The  lye  marking  12°  is  used  for  the  first  treatment,  ovenifutage  of  the  oil  which  is 
then  submitted  to  a  second  and  third  treatment  with  a  lye  marking  15°  or  20°,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  closo  the  grains  of  the  emulsive  mass  in  process  of  saponification 
{server  I'empdtaffc).  The  operation  requires  about  twenty-four  hours.  During  all  the 
time  of  that  operation  a  workman  is  constantly  agitating  the  boiling  mixture  of  tlio- 
oil  and  lye  by  means  of  a  long  rake  or  crutch,  called  rdble.  The  empdiage  is  gene- 
rally practised  in  large  conical  tanks  of  masonry  terminated  at  bottom  by  a  copper- 
pan,  and  capable  of  containing  12  or  13  tons  of  made  soap,  and  the  operation  proceeds 
so  much  the  more  rapidly,  as  the  soda-lye  employed  contains  less  common  salt,  where- 
fore soft  soda-lye  {soude  douce)  must  be  used  at  the  beginning,  as  we  said. 

'  The  next  operation  is  that  called  relargagc,  the  object  of  which  is  to  separate  the 
largo  quantity  of  water  which  has  been  used  to  facilitate  the  empdtage.  This  separa- 
tion of  the  water,  or  relargagc,  is  effected  by  means  of  salted  soda  (that  is  to  say,  of 
soda-ash,  containing  a  good  deal  of  common  salt),  of  which  as  much  is  dissolved 
in  water  as  will  make  a  lye  marking  20°  or  25°.  This  salted  lye  is  then  gradually 
poured  by  a  workman  on  the  surface  of  the  saponifying  goods  in  the  copper,  while 
another  workman  is  diffusing  it  in  the  mass  by  stirring  the  whole  with  a  rake  or 
crutch. 

'  The  immediate  efiect  of  the  salt  thus  added  is  to  separate  from  the  soapy  mass  the 
water  in  which  it  was  dissolved,  and  which  gave  it  a  homogeneous  and  syrupy 
appearance,  and  to  coagulate  it,  the  soap  being  thereby  cured  or  coagulated,  and 
converted  into  a  multitude  of  granules  floating  among  the  excess  of  water  in  which 
they  were  dissolved,  and  which  the  salt  has  separated.  The  whole  being  then  left  at 
rest  for  two  or  three  liours,  in  order  to  give  the  grains  of  soap  time  to  rise  and  agglome- 
rate at  the  surface,  a  workman  proceeds  to  the  epinage,  an  operation  which  consists  in 
withdrawing  the  liquid  portion  by  removing  a  wooden  plug  placed  at  the  lower  part 
of  the  boiler.' 

In  this  country  the  epinage  is  generally  performed  by  means  of  an  iron  pump 
plunging  through  the  soap  down  to  the  pan  at  the  bottom  of  the  copper. 

This  spent  lye,  in  well-conducted  factories,  retains  but  little  alkali,_  and  is  gene- 
rally thrown  away ;  but  as  it  contains  a  rather  large  quantity  of  salt,  which,  in  France, 
is  an  expensive  article,  it  might  be,  and  is  sometimes,  kept  and  used  for  preparing 
fresh  lyes. 

After  the  first  epinage,  the  soap  is  treated  twice  again  with  salt-lye,  followed  oi 
course  by  two  epinages ;  but  as  the  salt-lye  used  in  these  two  operations  is  not  exhausted, 
it  is  always  kept  for  preparing  fresh  lyes. 

The  cleansing,  that  is  to  say,  tlie  removing  of  the  soap  into  the  frames,  takes  place 
on  the  third  day,  at  which  time  the  operation  called  madrage  is  performed.  For 
that  purpose  a  plank  is  thrown  across  the  boiler  or  copper,  and  two  or  three  men 
standing  on  it,  and  therefore  over  the  soapy  mass  in  the  copper,  proceed  to  stir  it  up 
for  two  or  three  hours,  by  means  of  long  crutches,  which  they  alternately  move  up  and 
down  through  it,  the  object  being  to  keep  the  grains  of  soap  Avell  diffused  through  the 
liquid,  weak  lyes  marking  only  8°  or  10°,  or  ordinary  water,  as  the  case  may  be, 
being  sprinkled  from  time  to  time  into  the  mass,  until  the  grains  of  soap  have  reab- 
sorbed a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  and  have  swollen  to  such  a  size  as  to  have  a  specifac 
gravity  very  little  greater  than  that  of  the  liquid  in  which  they  float  about.  A 
skilful  workman  knows  by  the  appearance  of  the  soap  grains  whether  he  snould 
use  alkaline  lyes  or  simple  water,  and  this  is  indeed  a  most  important  point  in  the 
manufacture  of  Marseilles  soap,  for  upon  it  the  success  of  the  operation  depends  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  that  is  to  say,  all  things  being  equal  m  other  respects,  a 
profit  or  loss  on  the  batch  of  soap  made  will  ensue.  In  effect,  if  too  much  water  lias 
been  added  the  soap  will  lose  either  the  whole,  or  too  great  a  portion  of  its  mowing, 
that  is  to  say,  the  result  will  be  either  a  dingy  white  curd,  or  a  soap  in  wliicli  t  le 
white  portions  will  predominate  to  too  great  an  extent  over  the  blue  streaks ;  a  circmii- 
stance  which  so  far  deteriorates  the  market  value,  the  buyer  shrewdly  suspecting  theii 
that  he  would  pay  for  water  the  price  of  soap.  If,  on  the  contrary,  'V^^f  J  J"^;; 
tity  of  water  has  not  been  added,  the  soap  grains  remaining  hard  ^"f^^^^^' 
more  or  less  friable  soap,  thereby  causing  also  a  deterioration  of  price,  t^e  buyer  knowing 
that  such  soap,  by  crumbling  into  small  pieces  every  time  he  has  to  cut  w^^th  Ins 
knife  in  selling  it  to  his  customers,  will  considerably  reduce  his  profit,  oi  perhaps 
even  entail  a  positive  loss  to  him 
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In  the  best  conditions,  that  is  to  say,  by  employing  the  best  Gallipoli  oil  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  Miirsoilles  soap  of  first  quality,  100  cwts.  of  olive  oil  yield  175  cwts. 
of  mottled  soap ;  by  using  mixtures  of  olive  and  rape  or  other  seed  oils,  the  yield  of 
soap  is  reduced  to  170,  or  even  less  ;  in  either  case  the  yield  is  reduced  by  5  or  6  per 
cent.,  when  old  or  fermented  is  employed  instead  of  new  good  oil. 

The  manufacturing  expenses  are  calculated  at  Marseilles  at  the  rate  of  17f.  25c. 
(nearly  13s.  lOd.)  per  100  kilogrammes  of  fatty  matter  employed,  which  reqtiira  72 
kilogrammes  of  soda  for  their  saponification. 

Mottled  soap  has  a  marbled,  or  streaky  appearance,  that  is  to  say,  it  has  veins  of 
a  bluish  colour,  and  resembling  granite  in  their  disposition  or  arrangement.  The 
size  and  number  of  these  veins  or  speckles,  and  the  proportion  which  they  bear  to  the 
white  ground  of  the  soap,  depend  not  only  on  the  more  or  less  rapid  cooling  of  the 
soap  after  it  has  been  cleansed,  that  is,  transferred  from  the  copper  to  the  frame ;  but 
also  on  the  quality  and  kind  of  the  fat,  grease,  or  oil  employed,  and  on  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  treated  in  the  copper.    A  soap  which  has  not  been  sufficiently 
boiled  at  the  last  stage  of  the  manufacture  is  always  tender.    The  blue  or  slate  colour 
of  the  streaks  or  veins  of  mottled  soap  is  due  to  the  presence  of  an  alumino-ferrugi- 
nous  soap  interposed  in  the  mass,  and  frequently  also  to  that  of  sulphide  of  iron, 
which  is  produced  by  the  reaction  of  the  alkaline  sulphides  contained  in  the  soda-lye 
upon  the  iron,  derived  from  the  soda-ash  itself,  and  from  the  iron  pans  and  other 
utensils  employed  in  the  manufacture,  or  which  is  even  purposely  introduced  in  the 
state  of  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron.    This  introduction,  however,  is  never  re- 
sorted to,  we  believe,  in  this  country.  The  veins  or  streaks  disappear  from  the  surface 
to  the  centre  by  keeping,  because  the  iron  becomes  gradually  peroxidised.    A  well- 
manufactured  mottled  soap  cannot  contain  more  than  33,  34,  or  at  most  36  per  cent, 
of  water,  whereas  genuine  curd  soap  contains  45,  and  yellow  soap  at  least  52  per 
cent,  of  water,  and  sometimes  considerably  more  than  that.    It  is  evident,  in  effect, 
that  the  mottling  being  due  to  the  presence  of  sulphide  of  iron  held  in  the  state  partly 
of  demi-solution  and  of  suspension,  the  addition  of  water  woiild  cause  the  colouring  sub- 
stances to  subside,  and  a  white,  unicoloured,  or  '  fitted '  soap  would  be  the  result.  This 
addition  of  water,  technically  called  fitting,  is  made  when  the  object  of  the  manufac- 
tiu'er  is  to  obtain  a  unicoloured  soap,  whether  it  be  curd  or  yellow  soap.    Mtev  fitting, 
the  soap  contains,  therefore,  an  additional  quantity  of  water,  which  sometimes  amounts 
to  55  per  cent. :  the  interest  of  the  consumer  would,  therefore,  clearly  be  to  buy 
mottled  soap  in  preference  to  yellow  or  white  soap ;  the  mottling,  when  not  artificially 
imitated,  being  a  sure  criterion  of  genuineness ;  for  the  addition  of  water,  or  of  any 
other  substance,  would,  as  was  just  said,  infallibly  destroy  the  mottling.  To  yellow  or 
curd  soap,  on  the  contrary,  incredible  quantities  of  water  may  be  added.  The  writer  has 
known  five  pails  of  water  (15  gallons)  added  to  a  frame  (10  cwts.)  of  already  fitted  soap, 
so  that  the  soap,  by  this  treatment,  contained  upwards  of  60  per  cent,  of  water,  to  which 
common  salt  had  previously  been  added.    The  proportion  of  water  in  fitted  soap  has 
also  been  augmented,  in  some  instances,  by  boiling  the  soap  in  high-pressure  boilers 
before  cleansing.  As  cocoa-nut  oil  has  the  property  of  absorbing  one-third  more  water, 
when  made  into  soap,  than  any  other  material,  its  consumption  by  the  soap-maker  has, 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  augmented  to  an  extraordinary  extent ;  and,  more- 
over, the  patent  taken  in  1857  by  Messrs.  Blake  and  Maxwell,  of  Liverpool,  for  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Kottula,  which  will  be  described  presently,  has,  we  believe,  in- 
creased the  demand  for  that  species  of  oil  in  a  notable  degree.    We  said  that  the 
mottling,  inasmuch  as  it  was  indicative  of  genuineness,  was  the  more  economical  soap 
to  buy;  unfortunately,  mottled  soap  has  the  drawback  of  not  being  so  readily  soluble 
as  yellow  soap,  and  the  goods  washed  with  it  are  more  difficult  to  rinse ;  but  the 
process  patented  by  Messrs.  Blake  and  Maxwell  enabling  the  manufacturer  to  manu- 
facture with  cocoa-nut  oil  a  soap  to  which  the  mottling  is  artificially  impaired,  by 
means  of  ultramarine,  black  or  brown  oxide  of  manganese,  in  such  a  perfect  manner 
as  almost  to  defy  detection,  mottling  has  thus  ceased  to  be  a  safe  outward  sign  of 
genuineness,  as  far  as  regards  the  article  which  it  pretends  to  represent.  That  descrip- 
tion of  soap,  however,  has  specific  qualities  :  it  is  almost  perfectly  neutral,  and  it  will 
not  bear  more  than  a  definite  proportion  of  water ;  so  tliat,  although  it  contains  more 
of  that  liquid  than  ordinary  mottled  soap,  more  than  a  certain  fixed  quantity  cannot 
bo  forced  into  it ;  hence  it  also  forms  a  standard  soap,  like  the  ordinary  mottled, 
although  that  standard  is  different  from,  and  inferior  to,  the  latter.    The  process  in 
question  is  briefly  as  follows :— Take  80  cwts.  of  palm  oil,  made  into  soap  in  the  usual 
way,  with  two  changes  of  lye,  grained  with  strong  lye,  or  lyo  in  the  usual  manner,  but 
that  the  lye  leaves  the  curd  perfectly  free ;  pump  the  spent  lye  away,  and  add  32  c\vts 
of  cocoa-nut  oil,  60  cwts.  of  lye,  at  20°  of  Beaume's  aereometer,  and  then  gradually 
.14  cwts.  of  lye,  at  14°  Beaum6.    Boil  imtil  the  whole  mass  is  well  saponified.  Put 
now  from  6  to  7  lbs.  of  ultramarine  in  water,  or  weak  lye,  stir  the  whole  well,  and 
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pour  It  into  tho  soap  through  the  roso  of  a  watoring-pot ;  boil  tho  whole  for  about 
half  an  liour,  op  an  hour,  and  cloanso  it  in  tho  ordinary  wooden  frames  or  in  iron 
frames  smTOunded  by  matting,  or  other  covering,  so  tiiat  the  soap  mav  not  cool 
too  rapidly  ;  tho  abovo  proportions  will  yield  212  cwts.  of  soap,  with  a  beautiful  blue 

lUO  L  I'i,  0  • 

Manufactiire  of  Yellow  or  Jicsin  Soap.— We  have  already  said  that  resin,  thouch 
not  capablo  of  forming  a  soap  ^nth  soda,  readily  dissolves  in  tiiat  alkali,  either  in  the 
caustic  or  in  tho  carbonated  state,  with  which  it  forms  a  kind  of  soapy  mass  of  a 
viscid  or  treacly  nature  ;  hence  fat  of  some  kind,  in  considerable  proportion  must  bo 
used  along  with  tho  resin,  the  mWwmwj  being  equal  parts  ;  and  then  tho  soap  is  far 
from  being  good.  As  alkaline  matter  cannot  be  neutralised  by  resin,  it  preserves  its 
peculiar  acrimony  in  a  soap  poor  in  fat,  and  is  ready  to  act  too  powerfully  upon 
woollen  and  all  other  animal  fibres  to  which  it  is  applied.  It  is  said  that  rancid  tallow 
serves  to  mask  tlie  strong  odour  of  resin  in  soap  more  than  any  oil  or  other  species 
of  fat.  From  what  wo  have  just  said,  it  is  obviously  needless  to  make  the  resin  uBed 
for  yellow  soaps  pass  through  all  tho  stages  of  the  saponifying  process ;  nor  would 
this  indeed  be  proper,  as  a  portion  of  the  resin  would  be  carried  away,  and  wasted 
witli  the  spent  lyes.  The  best'  mode  of  proceeding,  therefore,  is  first  of  all  to  make 
the  hard  soap  in  the  usual  manner,  and  at  tlie  last  service  or  charge  of  lye,  namely, 
when  this  ceases  to  be  absorbed,  and  preserves  in  the  boiling-pan  its  entire  causticity! 
to  add  tho  proportion  of  resin  intended  for  the  soap.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
solution  of  the  resin  in  the  soap,  it  should  be  reduced  to  coarse  powder,  and  well  incor- 
porated by  stirring  with  the  rake.  Tho  proportion  of  resin  is  usually  from  one-third 
to  one-fourtli  tho  weight  of  the  tallow.  The  boil  must  Ije  kept  up  for  some  time 
with  an  excess  of  caustic  lye  ;  and  when  the  paste  is  found,  on  cooling  a  sample  of  it 
to  acquire  a  solid  consistency,  and  when  diffused  in  a  little  water,  not  to  leave  a 
resinous  varnish  on  the  skin,  we  may  consider  the  soap  to  be  finished.  Tho  maker 
next  proceeds  to  draw  olF  the  superfluous  lyes,  and  to  purify  the  paste.  For  this 
purpose,  a  quantity  of  lyes  at  80°  B.  being  poured  in,  the  mass  is  heated,  worked  well 
with  a  rake,  then  allowed  to  settle,  and  drained  of  its  lyes.  A  second  sei-snce  of  lyes 
at  4°  B.,  is  now  introduced,  and  finally  one  at  2° ;  after  each  of  which  there  is  the 
usual  agitation  and  period  of  repose.  The  pan  being  now  skimmed,  and  the  scum  or 
fob  removed  for  anotlier  operation,  the  soap  is  laded  olF  by  hand-pails  into  its  frame- 
moulds.  A  little  palm  oil  is  occasionally  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  j'ellow  soap, 
in  order  to  correct  the  flavour  of  the  resin  and  brighten  the  colour.  This  soap,  when 
well  made,  ought  to  bo  of  a  fine  wax-yellow  hue,  be  transparent  upon  the  edges  of 
the  bars,  dissolve  readily  in  water,  and  afford,  even  yvith  hard  pump-water,  an 
excellent  lather. 

The  frame-moulds  for  hard  soap  are  composed  of  strong  wooden  bars,  made  into  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram,  which  are  piled  over  each  other,  and  bound  together  by 
screwed  iron  rods  that  pass  through  them.  A  sqxiare  well  is  thus  formed,  which  in 
large  soap-factories  is  sometimes  10  feet  deep,  and  capable  of  containing  a  couple  of 
tons  of  soap.  For  plain  yellow  or  curd  soaps,  iron  frames  are  now  used  instead  of 
wooden  ones,  in  almost  every  factory. 

Mr.  Sheridan  some  time  since  obtained  a  patent  for  combining  silicate  of  soda  with 
hard  soap,  by  triturating  them  together  in  the  hot  and  pasty  state  with  a  crutch  in  an 
iron  pan.  In  this  way  from  10  to  30  per  cent,  of  tho  silicate  may  be  introduced. 
Such  soap  possesses  verypowerfid  detergent  qiialities,  but  it  is  apt  to  feel  hard  and  be 
somewhat  gritty  in  use.  The  silicated  soda  is  prepared  by  boiling  ground  flints  in  a 
strong  caustic  lye,  till  the  specific  gra\nty  of  tho  compound  rises  to  nearly  double  the 
density  of  water.  It  then  contains  about  35  grains  of  silica,  and  46  of  soda-hydrate, 
in  100  grains.^ 

Hard  soap,  after  remaining  two  days  in  the  frames,  is  at  first  divided  horizontally 
into  parallel  tablets  3  or  4  inches  thick,  by  a  brass-wire  ;  and  these  tablets  are  again 
cut  vertically  into  an  oblong  nearly  square  bars,  called  '  wedges  '  in  Scotland. 

The  soap-pans  used  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  made  of  cast  iron,  and  in  three 
separate  pieces  joined  together  by  iron-rust  cement.  The  following  is  their  general 
form : — The  two  upper  frusta  of  cones  are  called  curbs  ;  the  third,  or  undermost,  is 
the  pan  to  which  alone  the  heat  is  applied,  and  which,  if  it  gets  cracked  in  tho  course 
of  boiling,  may  easily  bo  lifted  up  within  the  conical  pieces,  by  attaching  chains  or 
cords  for  raising  it,  without  disturbing  the  masonry  in  which  the  curbs  are  firmly  set. 
The  surface  of  tlio  hemispherical  pan  at  the  bottom,  is  in  general  about  one-tenth  part 
of  tho  surface  of  tho  conical  sides. 

Tho  whito  ordinary  tallow  soap  of  the  London  manufacturers,  called  curd  soap, 

•  By  the  writer's  own  experiments  upon  tho  liquid  silicate  made  at  Mr.  Gibhs's  excellent  so.ap  factory. 
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consists,  by  tho  writer's  experimonts,  of  fat,  52  ;  soda,  6  ;  water,  42  =  100.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  fat,  at  least,  is  tiillow. 
With  respect  to  the  manufacture  of  sulphated  soap,  the  process  is  as  follows  : — 
To  every  ton  of  soap  made  in  the  usual  way  and  ready  to  bo  cleansed  and  cryst 
tallised,  add  sulphate  of  soda  (Glauber's  salt)  in  the  proportion  of  about  1  cwt.  or  more, 
according  to  tho  quality  of  the  goods  employed.  Tho  Glauber's  salt  should  first  be 
dissolved  by  turniug  steam  into  it,  or  in  a  steam-pan,  in  its  own  water  of  crystal- 
lisation ;  it  is  then  added  to  tho  finished  soap,  and  tho  whole  must  be  crutched  until 
the  mass  has  become  so  stiff  that  it  cannot  be  crutched  any  longer.  In  the  evidence 
before  the  Privy  Council,  in  the  month  of  July  1855,  this  process  was  found  by  their 
Lordships  of  such  public  value  that  tho  patent  right  was  extended  for  three  years. 

This  process,  however,  has  been  superseded  by  another  which  Dr.  Normandy 
patented  in  tho  month  of  Aiigust  1855.  In  effect  it  had  been  found  that  whereas 
sulphate  of  soda  is  more  soluble  in  lukewarm  than  in  either  cold  or  boiling  water,  tho 
temperature  of  the  weather  in  summer  time  interfered  with  or  altogether  prevented 
the  formation  of  the  crystals,  and  that  as  the  crystals  of  this  salt  contain  ten  equi-> 
valents  of  water,  the  maker  of  sulphated  soap  was  put  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
the  carriage  of  this,  to  him  useless,  water  of  crystallisation. 

Soft  Soap. — The  manufiicture  of  soft  soap  differs  greatly  from  that  of  hard  soap ;  as, 
in  this  case,  nothing  is  separated  from  the  mixture  in  the  boiler ;  and  the  alkali 
employed  is  potash,  and  not  soda.  The  mode  of  obtaining  a  caustic  lye  of  potash  is 
exactly  the  same  as  with  soda,  except  that  the  weak  lyes  are  used  in  place  of  water 
for  a  subsequent  operation,  and  not  pumped  up  into  the  boiler.  The  materials 
employed  as  fats  are  mixtures  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  oils,  as  rape,  and  tho  fish, 
oil  called  '  Southern.'  For  the  best  kinds  of  soft  soap,  a  little  tallow  is  added  to 
these,  which  produces  a  peculiar  kind  of  mottling  or  crystallisation  in  the  soap,  that 
confers  additional  value  upon  it.  These  oils  or  fats  are  merely  boiled  with  the  strong 
caustic  potash-lye,  until  thorough  combination  has  taken  place,  and  so  much  of  tho 
water  of  the  lye  is  evaporated  that,  when  a  portion  of  the  soap  is  poured  upon  a  cold 
slab  and  allowed  to  rest  for  a  few  minutes,  it  assumes  the  consistency  of  soft  butter. 
As  soon  as  this  happens,  the  whole  is  run  out  into  little  casks,  where  it  cools  ;  it  is 
thus  sent  into  the  market.  Of  course  no  atomic  arrangement  can  be  traced  in  so 
variable  a  compound;  and  hence  its  analysis  presents  no  point  of  interest.  The 
employment  of  soft  soap  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  limited. 

The  principal  difference  between  soaps  with  base  of  soda,  and  soaps  with  base 
of  potash,  depends  upon  their  mode  of  combination  with  water.  Tho  former  absorb 
a  hirge  quantity  of  it,  and  become  solid ;  they  are  chemical  hydrates.  The  others 
experience  a  much  feebler  cohesive  attraction ;  but  they  retain  much  more  water  in  a 
state  of  mere  mixture. 

Three  parts  of  fat  afford,  in  general,  fully  five  parts  of  soda-soap,  well  dried  in  the 
open  air ;  but  three  parts  of  fat  or  oil  will  afford  from  six  to  seven  parts  of  potash- 
soap  of  moderate  consistency.  This  feebler  cohesive  force  renders  it  apt  to  deliquesce, 
especially  if  there  be  a  small  excess  of  the  alkali.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to 
separate  it  from  the  lyes ;  and  the  washing  or  relargage,  practised  on  the  hard-soap- 
process  is  inadmissible  in  the  soft.  Perhaps,  however,  this  concentration  or  abstrac- 
tion of  water  might  be  effected  by  using  dense  lyes  of  miiriate  of  potash.  Those  of 
chloride  or  sulphide  of  sodium  change  the  potash  into  a  soda-soap,  by  double  decompo- 
sition. From  its  superior  solubility,  more  alkaline  reaction,  and  lower  price, 
potash-soap  is  preferred  for  many  purposes,  and  especially  for  scouring  woollen  varns 
and  stuffs. 

Soft  soaps  are  usually  made  in  this  couutry  with  whale,  seal,  olive,  and  linseed  oils 
and  a  certain  quantity  of  tallow ;  on  the  Continent,  with  the  oils  of  hempseed,  sesame' 
rapeseod,  linseed,  poppy-seed,  and  colza ;  or  with  mixtures  of  several  of  the«e  oils'  • 
When  tallow  is  added,  as  in  Great  Britain,  the  object  is  to  produce  white  and  some- 
what solid  grains  of  stearic  soap  in  the  transparent  mass,  called  fiqqinq,  because  the 
soap  then  resembles  the  granular  texture  of  the  fig. 

The  potash-lyes  should  be  made  perf(^ctly  caustic,  and  of  at  least  two  different 
strengths ;  the  weakest  being  of  sp.  gr.  1-05  ;  and  the  strongest,  1-20,  or  even  1-25 
Being  made  from  tho  potashes  of  commerce,  which  contain  seldom  more  than  60  nei- 
cent.,  and  often  less,  of  real  alkali,  the  lyes  correspond  in  specific  gravity  to  doublo 
their  alkaline  strength  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  solution  of  pure  potash  of  tho  same  density 
would  bo  fully  twice  as  strong.  The  following  is  the  process  followed  by  resDectablo 
manufacturers  of  soft  soap  {savon  vert,  being  naturally  or  artificially  green)  ifpon  tho 

A  portion  of  the  oil  being  poured  into  the  pan,  and  heated  to  neai-ly  the  boiling  iDoint 
of  water  a  certain  quantity  of  the  weaker  lye  is  introduced;  the  fire  bein-  keut  im 
80  as  to  bring  the  mature  to  a  boiling  .state.    Then  some  more  oil  and  lye  a1:e  added 
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alternately,  till  tho  whole  quantity  of  oil  destined  for  the  pan  is  introduced.  The 
ebnllition  is  . kept  up  in  the  gentlest  manner  possible,  and  some  stronger  lye  is  oc- 
casionally added,  till  the  workman  judges  the  saponification  to  Lo  j>erfect.  Tho 
boiling  becomes  progressively  less  tumultuous,  the  frothy  mass  subsides,  the  paste  grows 
transparent,  and  it  gradually  thickens.  The  operation  is  considered  to  bo  finished 
when  tho  paste  ceases  to  affect  tho  to(igiie  with  an  acrid  pungency,  when  all  milkiness 
and  opacity  disappear,  and  when  a  little  of  tho  soap  placed  to  cool  upon  a  glass-plate 
assumes  the  pi-oper  consistency. 

A  peculiar  phenomenon  may  be  remarked  in  the  cooling,  which  afifords  a  good 
criterion  of  tho  quality  of  the  soap.  When  there  is  formed  around  the  little  patch  an 
opaque  zone,  a  fraction  of  an  inch  broad,  this  is  supposed  to  indicate  complete  saponifi- 
cation, and  is  called  the  strength  ;  when  it  is  absent,  the  soap  is  said  to  want  its  strength. 
When  this  zone  soon  vanishes  after  being  distinctly  seen,  the  soap  is  said  to  have  false 
strength.  When  it  occiirs  in  tho  best  form  the  soap  is  perfect,  and  may  be  secured  in 
that  state  by  removing  the  fire,  and  then  adding  some  good  soap  of  a  previous  round 
to  cool  it  down,  and  prevent  further  change  by  evaporation. 

200  lbs.  of  oil  require  for  their  saponification,  72  lbs.  of  American  potash  of 
moderate  quality,  in  lyes  at  15°  B. ;  and  the  product  is  460lbs.  of  well-boiled  soap. 

If-  hempseed  oil  has  not  been  employed,  the  soap  will  have  a  yellow  colour,  instead 
of  the  green,  so  mucli  in  request  on  the  Continent.  This  tint  is  then  given  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  indigo.  This  dye-stuff  is  reduced  to  fine  powder,  and  boiled  for 
some  hours  in  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  till  the  stick  with  which  the  water  is 
stirred  presents,  o.n  withdrawing  it,  a  gilded  pellicle  over  its  whole  surface.  The  indigo 
paste  diffused  through  the  liquid,  is  now  ready  to  be  incorporated  with  the  soap  in  the 
pan  before  it  stiffens  by  cooling. 

Estimation  of  the  quantity  of  water  in  soap: — Take  about  1,000  grains  of  the  soap 
under  examination,  cut  into  small  and  thin  slices,  not  only  from  the  outside,  which  \s 
always  drier,  but  from  the  interior  of  the  sample,  so  that  the  whole  may  represent  a  fair  - 
average ;  mix  the  mass  well  together,  and  of  this  weigh  accurately  100  grains ;  place 
it  in  an  oven  heated  to  a  temperatiure  of  212°  Fahr.,  until  it  is  quite  dry,  weighing  it 
occasionally  until  no  loss  or  diminution  of  weight  is  observed,  the  difference  between 
the  original  and  the  last  weight,  the  loss,  indicates,  of  course,  the  proportion  of  water. 
The  loss  of  water  in  mottled  soap  and  in  soft  soap  should  not  be  more  than  30  to  35 
per  cent. ;  in  white  or  yellow  soap  from  36  to  at  most  50  per  cent. 

If  the  soap  is  sulphated,  the  amount  of  sulphate  employed  may  be  determined  by 
taking  200  grains  of  the  sample,  dissolving  it  in  a  capsule  with  boiling  water,  adding 
to  the  boiling  solution  as  much  hydrochloric  acid  as  is  necessary  to  render  the  liquid 
strongly  acid,  and  therefore  to  decompose  the  soap  entirely  throwing  the  wholo  in  a 
filter  previously  wetted  with  water,  adding  to  the  filtrate  an  excess  of  chloride_  of 
barium,  washing  thoroughly  the  white  precipitate  so  produced,  igniting  and  weighing 
it ;  every  grain  of  sulphate  of  baryta  thus  obtained  represents  1-467  grain  of  crys- 
tallised sulphate  of  soda. 

If  the  soap  contains  clay,  chalk,  silica,  dextrine,  fsecula,  pumice-stone,  ochre,  plaster, 
salt,  gelatine,  &e.,  dissolve  100  grains  of  the  suspected  soap  in  alcohol,  with  the  help 
of  a  gentle  heat ;  the  alcohol  will  dissolve  the  soap  and  leave  all  these  impurities  m 
an  insoluble  state.  Good  mottled  soap  should  not  leave  more  than  1  per  cent,  of 
insoluble  matter,  and  white  or  yellow  soap  still  less.  All  soap  to  which  earthy  or 
siliceous  matter  has  been  added  is  opaque  instead  of  tra,nBparent  at  the  edges,  as  is  the 
case  with  all  genuine  or  fitted  and  sulphated  soap.  The  drier  the  soap,  the  more 
transparent  it  is.  j       i  i' 

Bone-soap,  or  glue-soap,  is  recognised  by  its  unpleasant  odour  of  glue  and  its  dark 
colour,  its  want  of  transparency  at  tlie  edges  ;  that  made  with  the  fat  of  the  intestines 
of  animals  has  a  disgusting  odour  of  faces. 

When  uncombined  silica  has  been  added  to  soap,  its  presence  may  be  readily 
detected  by  dissolving  the  suspected  soap  in  alcohol,  as  before,  when  the  sihca  will  be 
left  in  an  insoluble  state;  but  if  the  silica  is  in  the  state  of  silicate  of  soda  or  ot 
potash,  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  as  follows  :-Dissolve  a  given  weight  of  the 
suspected  soap  in  boiling  water,  and  decompose  it  by  the  gradual  addition  of  moderately 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  until  the  liquor  is  strongly  acid  ;  boil  the  whole  for  one  or 
two  minutes  longer  and  allow  it  to  cool  in  order  that  tho  fatty  acids  having  separated 
and  become  hard,  may  be  removed.  Evaporate  the  acid  liquor  to  perfect  dryness,  and 
the  perfectly  dry  mass  treated  with  boiling  water  will  leave  an  insoluble  residue 
which  may  be  identified  as  silica  by  its  grittincss,  ^^^ich.srecopised  by  rubbing  i^^^^^^ 
the  capsuio  with  a  glass  rod.  _  This  white  residue  should  then  be  collected  on  a  filter, 

washed,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed.  .,   j  .      -^^a  „„ 

Tho  proportion  of  alkali  (potiish  or  soda)  may  be  easily  determined  by  an  alkah- 

metrical  assay  as  follows  : — 
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Take  100  grains  of  the  soap  under  examination,  and  dissolve  tlaem  in  about  2,000 
grains  of  'boiling  water ;  should  any  insoluble  matter  bo  left,  decant  carefully  the 
superincumbent  solution  and  test  it  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  of  the  proper  strength, 
exactly  as  described  in  the  article  Aikaximetry, 

The  proportion  of  alkali  contained  in  soap  may  also  be  ascertained  by  incinerating 
a  given  -weight  of  soap  in  an  iron  or  platinum  spoon,  crucible,  or  capsule,  treating  the 
residue  with  water,  filtering  and  submitting  the  filtrate  to  an  alkalimetrical  assay. 
This  method,  however,  cannot  be  resorted  to  when  the  soap  contains  sulphates  of  alkalis, 
because  the  ignition  would  convert  such  salts,  or  a  portion  thereof,  into  carbonates  of 
alkali,  which  by  saturating  a  portion  of  the  test-sulphuric  acid  would  giA^e  an  inac- 
ciu-ate  result. 

The  proportion  of  oil  or  fat  in  soap  is  ascertained  by  adding  100  grains  of  pure 
white  wax  free  from  water  to  the  soap-solution,  after  supersaturation  with  an  acid, 
and  heating  the  whole  until  the  wax  has  become  perfectly  liquid,  and  has  become 
perfectly  incorporated  with  the  oil  or  fat  which  has  separated  by  the  treatment  with 
an  acid.  The  whole  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  waxy  cake  obtained  is  removed, 
heated  in  a  weighed  crucible  or  capsule  to  a  temperature  of  about  220°  Fahr.  in 
order  to  expel  all  the  water,  after  which  the  whole  is  weighed ;  the  increase  above 
100  grains  (the  original  weight  of  the  wax)  indicates,  of  course,  the  quantity  of  grease, 
fat,  or  oil  contained  in  the  soap.  This  addition  of  wax  is  necessary  only  when  the 
fatty  matter  of  the  soap  is  too  liquid  to  solidify  well  in  cooling.  Good  soap  ordinarily 
contains  from  6  to  8  per  cent,  of  soda ;  from  60  to  70  percent,  of  fatty  acids  and  resin, 
and  from  30  to  35  per  cent,  of  water. 

The.  nature  of  the  fat  of  which  a'  given  sample  of  soap  has  been  made  is  more 
difficult  to  detect,  yet  by  saturating  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  mass  under  examina- 
tion with  an  acid,  collecting  the  fatty  acids  which  then  float  on  the  surface,  and 
;  observing  their  point  of  fusion,  the  operator  at  any  rate  will  thus  be  enabled  to 
ascertain  whether  the  soap  under  examination  is  identical  with  the  sample  from  which 
it  may  have  been  purchased,  and  whether  it  was  made  from  tallow,  or  from  oil,  &ic. 

n     n       -n  cwts.  value 

Our  Soap  Exports  were  in  1873  183,750  £243,047 

1874  219,284  '  277,207 

SOAP-BARK.  A  few  years  since  a  peculiar  bark  was  introduced  into  the 
European  trade,  and  recommended  to  be  employed  instead  of  soap  for  washing  and 
cleaning  printed  goods,  woollens,  and  silks,  and  especially  for  the  delicate  colours  of 
ladies'  dresses,  &c.  This  soap-bark  is  externally  black,  but  internally  the  liber 
consists  of  layers  of  yellowish-wliite.  The  bark  is  remarkable  for  its  density,  as  it 
sinks  m  water.  The  cause  of  this  is  the  great  quantity  of  mineral  substances  in  its 
aahes,  there  being  13-935  per  cent,  of  the  internal  parts,  dried  at  low  temperature 
and  18-50  per  cent,  when  dried  at  100°  C.  The  ashes  consist  largely  of  carbonate 
of  hme,  which  forms  2-60  per  cent,  of  the  13-935,  and  appears  as  small  crystalline 
needles,  isolated  or  m  gi-oups,  in  the  cells  of  the  liber,  not  only  between  its  concentric 
rings  but  in  every  part  of  it.  They  glitter  in  the  sun,  resembling  under  the  microscope, 
the  aragonite  form  of  the  crystallised  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  soap-wort  {Saponaria  officinale)  is  sometimes  used  for  scouring  and  cleanina 
dresses.  Several  of  this  family  of  caryophyllaceous  plants  (Dianthus,  Lvchmf, 
Gypsophila,  Stlene)  are  remarkable  for  this  property  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  Bv 
ciiemical  means  there  has  been  extracted  from  these  roots  tlie  Saponine  (or  Stmthiine) 
a  special  siibstance  and  to  this,  notwithstanding  the  very  small  quantity  contained  in 
the  roots,  the  singular  power  is  attributed  of  making  emulsions,  and  of  being  used  for 
soap  in  washing.  The  soap-wort  of  the  Levant  (  Gypsophila)  is,  to  this  day,  employed 
111  the  East  for  washing  and  cleamng  silks  and  shawls.  It  is  generally  i;sed  in  the 
of  Eranceand  Spaiu  j  the  French  called  it  heicanxMlons 
(the  fuller  s  plant).  The  Saponaire,  or  Savontere  of  the  French,  is  the  root  of  a  kind  of 
Jjychms.  Saponine  was  found  by  Henry  and  Boutron  Charknd  in  the  bark  of  the 
QuiUaja  saponana,  a  tree  of  the  family  of  rosaceous  plants,  and  a  native  of  Huanaco 
in  Peru.  Ferdinand  Leboeuf  made  mention  of  this  bark  in  1850  for  its  iSpS 
in  saponine,  and  recommended  it  for  pharmaceutical  use  in  preparing  emulsions  of 
oijs,  resins.  balsarns,  and  several  other  medicaments.    He  mentions  likewise  the  bark 


T-  777  /n^  •  7  ,  7 — aj.D  luoiiLiuns  iiKewise  the  bark 
of  the  lallhoij  {Monmna  pohjstachya)  as  containing  saponine.  The  fruits  of  Sam^,7u., 
saponana  known  as  '  soap-berries,'  are  used  in  America  and  the  West  Indii  fn^ 
washing  linen.  AuuiBB  lor 

SOAPSTOTTE.   See  Steatite. 

ni  f  .^'^/''f  ?^-i  °^      °^°tal  sodium,  and  can  onlv  be 

obtained  1.1  the  free  state  by  the  combustion  of  the  metal  itself  in  drv  air  or  oxvLn 
gas.   Another  oxide .  appears  to  exist,  but  the  composition  is  uncertdnf  aTd  i  is  of 
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commercial  value.  Soda  {oxide  of  sodium),  thus  prepared,  is  a  -white  solid,  which 
absorbs  moisture  rapidly,  the  whole  of  which  cannot  be  again  removed  by  heat  alone,  the 
hydrate  NaO.HO  (NaHO)  remaining.  This  hydr.ate  of  .soda,  which  is  largely  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  soap,  is  not  prepared  from  the  anhydrous  oxide,  but  by  removing 
tlio  carbonic  acid  from  carbonate  of  soda  by  the  means  of  hydrate  of  lime.  When 
the  soda  is  required  in  the  solid  state,  the  carbonate  of  lime  thus  formed  is  allowed 
to  settle,  the  clear  supernatant  liquid  is  poured  off  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  fused  in 
a  silver  vessel,  and  cast  into  sticks. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  quantities  of  real  soda  (NaO)  in  the  solutions  of  dif- 
ferent specific  gravities. — By  Bichter. 


Spec, 
grav. 

Soda 
per  cent. 

Spec, 
grav. 

Soda 
per  coat. 

Spec, 
grav. 

Soda 
per  cent. 

Spec, 
grav. 

Soda 
per  cent. 

I'OO 

000 

M2 

11-10 

1-22 

20-66 

1-32 

29-96 

102 

2-07 

1-14 

12-81 

1-24 

22-58 

1-34 

31-67 

1-04 

4-02 

MG 

14-73 

1-26 

24-47 

1-35 

32-40 

1-06 

5-89 

MS 

16-73 

1-28 

26-33 

1-36 

33-08 

1-08 

7-69 

1-20 

18-71 

1-30 

28-16 

1-38 

34-41 

1-00 

9'43 

SOBA-AIiVIVE.    See  Axtjm, 

S03>A,  BIBORATB  OF.   See  BoRACic  AciD,  and  Borax 

SODA,  BISUI.PHATB.  NaO.H0.2SO'  (NaHSO^).  This  is  obtained  in  the 
same  manner  as  bisulphate  of  potash,  -with  which  it  corresponds. 

S03>A,  C ARBOTTATE  OF  {KoMensaures  Natron,  Ger.),  is  the  '  soda  of  commerce 
in  varioiis  states,  either  crystallised,  in  lumps,  or  in  a  crude  powder  called;  soda-ash.' 
It  exists  in  small  quantities  in  certain  mineral  waters ;  as,  for  example,  in  those  of 
Seltzer,  Seydschutz,  Carlsbad,  and  the  volcanic  springs  of  Iceland,  especially  the 
Geyser-  it  frequently  occurs  as  an  efaorescence  in  slender  needles  upon  damp  walls, 
being  produced  b;^  the  action  of  the  lime  upon  the  sea-salt  present  in  the  mortar,  ihe 
mineral  soda  is  the  sesquicarbonate,  to  be  afterwards  described.  . 

Of  manufactured  soda,  the  variety  most  anciently  known  is  barilla,  the  mcinerated 
ash  of  the  Salsola  soda.  This  plant  is  cultivated  with  great  care  by  the  Spaniards, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Alicant.  The  seed  is  sown  in  light  low  soils,  which  are 
embanked  towards  the  sea-shore,  and  furnished  with  sluices,  for  admitting  an  occasional 
overflow  of  salt  water.  When  the  plants  are  ripe,  the  crop  is  cut  down  and  dried  ;  the 
seeds  are  rubbed  out  and  preserved  ;  the  rest  of  the  plant  is  burnt  in  rude  furnaces,  at 
a  temperature  just  sufficient  to  cause  the  ashes  to  enter  into  a  state  of  semt-fusion  so  as 
to  concrete  on  cooling  into  cellular  masses  comparatively  compact.  The  most  valuable 
varXof  this  article  is  called  sweet  barilla.  It  has  a  greyish-blue  colour,  and  becomes 
covered  with  a  saline  efaorescence  when  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air.  It  is  Hard 
and  diS  to  break ;  when  applied  to  the  tongue,  it  excites  a  pungent  alkaline  taste 

A:Sr  method  of  manufacturing  crude  soda,  is  by  burnmg  sea-weed  into 
Torrriv  vrry  large  revenues  were  derived  by  the  proprietors  of  the  shores  of  the 
iotS  islands  and  Highlands,  from  the  incineration  of  sea-weeds  by  their  tenants 
?ho  usual^^^^^^^^^^  but  since  the  tax  has  been  taken  off  sa  and 

ttie  manufacture  of  a  crude  soda  from  it  has  been  generally  estabhshed,  the  price  ot 
SpTs  faC^^^^^  its  principal  use  being  now  to  obtain  iodine.  See  Babixi-A,  Iohik., 

■^^S  ciTstals  of  soda  carbonate,  as  well  as  the  soda-ash  of  British  commerce  are 
now  made  altogether  by  the  decomposition  of  sea-salt^  branches  --1  The 

Soda.nanufacture    The  --^^f-^u-  c^^^^^^ 

crystals.  r  „  ,  t     „f  a^Jn    The  decomposition  of  common  salt  is  effected 

Preparation  of  Sulphate  of  Soda,  ihe  f 'l^^'P';"  ^j^y  .  the  smaller  of  the 
••  by  sulphm-ic  acid  in  furiiaces  of  ^^'''^  ^^-J^fjL^^^^^  {the  decomposer) 

two  compartments  which  compose  tj^e  furnace,  is  ot  cast  iron  into  ^^^^^^  K  ^ 

•from  five  to  six  hundred  weight  of  '^o^^'^^"  [xTwi^h^t   a  gentle  heat 

of  sulpluiric  acid,  of  specific  gravity  I'S' g^^J^^^  f^^^^^  diseng..ged, 
being  applied  to  the  outside,  ^^'ovmo:^yo\xmyc,  of^^^^^^  J  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

and  pais  off  by  the  flue,  d,  to  the  condensing  to^r^J^^^JJ  ^^ous  stream  of  water  is 
with  fragments  of  broken  coke  or  stone,  '^^^^J'^.^;^^ is  drawn  through  the 
caused  to  trickle  slowly  from  h  k    A  steady  curient  ot 
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furnace  and  condensing  towers,  by  connecting  the  first  tower  with  the  second,  as  re- 
presented at  g,  and  the  second  tower  with  the  main  chimney,  k,  of  the  works._  in 
tto  first  bed  of  the  furnace,  about  half  of  the  common  salt  is  decomposed,  leaving  a 


mixture  of  bisulphate  of  soda  and  common  salt,  which  requires  a  greater  heat  for'  the 
expulsion  of  this  latter  portion  of  hydrochloric  acid ;  for  this  purpose  it  is  pushed 
through  a  door  into  the  roaster,  or  second  division,  b,  of  the  furnace. 
The  reaction  in  the  first  bed  of  the  furnace  is  represented  as  follows  : — 


2NaCl      +    2H0.S0'    =  NaO.SO^  HO.SO«  +  HCl 
Common  salt.      Sulphuric  acid.  Bisnlpliate  of  Hj  drocliloric 


+ 


NaCl. 


2NaCl 


H2  =  SO' 


sodn. 
WaHSO^ 


acid. 
HCl 


Common  salt, 
+  UaCl 


By  the  higher  teniperatiu-e  obtained  in  the  second  part  of  the  furnace,  the  bisul- 
phate of  potash  reacts  on  the  iindecomposed  chloride  of  sodium,  yielding  neutral 
sulphate  of  soda  and  a  fresh  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

NaO.SO'.  HO.SO'    +       NaCl       =      2(NaO.SO»)      +  HCl. 


Bisnlph.ite  of  soda. 
STaHSO^ 


+ 


Common  salt. 


XO-aCl 


2(NaO.SO») 

f — 
Sulphate  of 
BOda. 

sra-'so' 


+ 


Hydrochloric 
acid. 

KCl 


The  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  as  it  is  liberated  from  b,  passes  off  through  the  flue,  d, 
and  is  carried  on  to  the  condensing  towers.  Heat  is  applied  to  the  outside  of  the 
roaster,  b  ;  the  smoke,  c,  circulating  in  separate  flues  around  tlie  chamber,  in  the  direc- 
tion indicated  by  the  arrows,  but  never  coming  into  contact  with  the  salt-cake  in  b. 

The  process  used  at  present  in  the  Tyne  district  differs  but  little  from  that  above 
described,  with  the  exception  that  in  the  decomposition  of  the  mixture  of  bisulphate 
of  soda  and  common  salt,  in  the  second  portion  of  the  furnace,  the  smoke  and  pro- 
ducts of  combustion  from  the  fire,  are  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  materials, 
and  the  hydrochloric  acid  which  is  then  given  off  is  carried  into  condensing  towers 
filled  with  bricks  over  which  water  is  continually  slowly  running,  and  the  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  thus  obtained,  is  used  for  the  liberation  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
manufacture  of  bicarbonate  of  soda.  The  first  part  of  the  furnace  is  a  circular  metal 
pan,  and  the  hydrochloric  acid  from  this,  being  unmixed  with  smoke,  &c.,  is  condensed 
apart  from  the  other. 

The  next  step  in  the  manufacture  is  the  decomposition  of  the  sulphate  of  soda  into 
sulphide  of  sodium,  and  its  subsequent  conversion  into  carbonate  of  soda.  This  is 
effected  in  the  following  manner : — The  dry  sulphate  of  soda,  obtained  by  the  process 
above  described,  is  mixed  with  small  coal  and  chalk,  or  limestone,  in  about  the  fol- 
lowing proportions :  sulphate  of  soda  3  parts,  chalk  3^  parts,  and  coal  2  parts.  It 
is  necessary  that  these  materials  should  bo  first  separately  gi-ound,  and  sifted  into  a 
tolerably  fine  powder,  and  then  carefully  mixed,  as  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  atten- 
tion to  tlieso  points.  The  mixture  is  then  subjected  to  heat  in  a  reverberatorvfurn-ipp 
Jigs.  1856,  1857,  1858.  ^ 

In  tlie  section  fig.  1857,  there  are  two  hearths  in  one  furnace,  the  one  elevated  above 
the  level  of  the  other  by  the  thickness  of  a  brick,  or  about  three  inches,   a  is  tha 
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1 

1 

1 

II 

'..1 '  1 '  1 '  1 '  1 

1857 


1858 


prepamtory  slielf,  where  tlio  mixture  to  be  decomposed  is  first  laid  in  order  to  Lo 
thoroughly  heated,  so  that  when  transferred  to  the  lower  or  decomposing  hearth,  n, 

it  may  not  essentially  chill  it,  and 
throw  back  the  operation,  c 's  the 
fire-bridge,  and  d  is  the  grate.  In 
the  horizontal  section,  or  ground 
plan,  fiff.  1858,  we  see  an  opening 
in  the  front  corresponding  to  ciuili 
hearth.  There  is  a  door,  as  shown 
in  the  side  view  or  elevation  of  the 
fui-nace,  fig.  1856  ;  and  each  door 
is  shut  by  an  sr^uare  iron  frame 
filled  with  a  fire-tile  or  bricks,  and 
suspended  by  a  chain  over  a  pulley 
fixed  in  any  convenient  place.  (See 
Coke.)  The  workman,  on  pushing 
up  the  door  lightly,  makes  it 
rise,  because  there  is  a  counter- 
weight at  the  other  end  of  each 
chain,  which  balances  the  weight 
of  the  frame  and  bricks.  In 
the  ground  plan,  only  one  smoke- 
flue  is  shown;  and  this  construc- 
tion is  preferred  by  many  manu- 
facturers ;  but  others  choose  to  have 
two  flues,  one  from  each  shoulder, 
as  at  a,  b ;  which  two  flues  after- 
wards xmite  in  one  vertical  chimney, 
from  25  to  40  feet  high ;  because 
the  draught  of  a  soda  furnace  must 
be  very  sharp.  Having  sufficiently 
explained  the  construction  of  this  improved  furnace,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  describe 
the  mode  of  making  soda  with  it. 

The  quantity  of  the  mixture  required  for  a  charge  depends,  of  course,  on  the  size 
of  the  furnace.  This  charge  must  be  shovelled  in  upon  the  hearth,  a,  or  shelf  of  pre- 
paration {fig.  1857) ;  and  whenever  it  has  become  hot  (the  furnace  having  been 
previously  brought  to  bright  ignition),  it  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  decomposing 
hearth  or  laboratory,  b,  by  an  iron  tool,  shaped  exactly  like  an  oar,  called  the 
spreader.  This  tool  has  the  flattened  part  from  2  to  3  feet  long,  and  the  round  part, 
for  laying  hold  of  and  working  by,  from  6  to  7  feet  long.  Two  other  tools  &re  used : 
one,  a  rake,  bent  down  with  a  garden  hoe  at  the  end  ;  and  another,  a  small  shovel, 
consisting  of  a  long  iron  rod  terminated  like  a  piece  of  iron  plate,  about  6  inches  long, 
4  broad,  sharpened  and  tipped  with  steel,  for  cleaning  the  bottom,  of  the  hearth  from 
adhering  cakes  or  crusts.  Whenever  the  charge  is  shoved  by  the  sliding  motion  of 
the  oar  down  upon  the  working  hearth,  a  fresh  charge  should  be  thrown  into  the 
preparation  shelf,  and  evenly  spread  over  its  surface. 

The  hot  and  partially-carbonised  charge  being  also  evenly  spread  upon  the  hearth, 
B,  is  to  be  left  untouched  for  about  ten  minutes,  during  which  time  it  becomes  ignited, 
and  begins  to  fuse  Upon  the  siu-face.  A  view  may  be  taken  of  it  through  a  peep-hole 
in  the  door,  which  should  be  shut  immediately,  in  order  to  prevent  the  reduction  of 
the  temperature.  When  the  mass  is  seen  to  be  in  a  state  of  incipient  fusion,  the 
workman  takes  the  oar  and  turns  it  over  breadth  by  breadth  in  regular  layers, 
till  he  has  reversed  the  position  of  the  whole  mass,  placing  on  the  surface  the  particles 
which  were  formerly  in  contact  with  the  hearth.  Having  done  this,  he  immediately 
shuts  the  door,  and  lets  the  whole  get  another  decomposing  heat.  After  five  or  six 
minutes,  jets  of  flame  begin  to  issue  from  various  parts  of  the  pasty-consistenced 
mass.  Now  is  the  time  to  incorporate  the  materials  together,  turning  and  spreading 
by  the  oar,  gathering  them  together  by  the  rake,  and  then  distributing  them  on  the 
reverse  part  of  the  hearth;  that  is,  the  oar  should  transfer  to  the  part  next  the 
fire-bridge  the  portion  of  the  mass  lying  next  the  shelf,  and  vice  versa.  Ibe  clex- 
torous  management  of  this  transposition  characterises  a  good  soda-furnacer.  A  little 
practice  and  instruction  will  render  this  operation  easy  to  a  robust  clever  workman. 
After  this  transposition,  incorporation,  and  spreading,  the  door  maybe  shut  again  lor 
a  few  minutes,  to  raise  the  heat  for  the  finishing  off.  Lastl.^v  the  rake  must  De  ciex- 
tcrously  employed  to  mix,  shift,  spread,  and  incorporate.  The  jets,  called  crt«rt/r,s 
arc  very  numerous,  and  bright  at  first;  and  whenever  they  begin  to  fade,  the  mass 
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must  be  raked  out  into  cast-iron  moulds,  placed  under  the  door  of  the  laboratory  to 
receive  the  ignited  paste.  ,  . ,  i  ^„  +v,„ 

One  batch  being  thus  worked  off,  the  other,  which  has  laid  undisturbed  on  tne 
shelf,  is  to  be  shoved  down  from  a  to  b,  and  spread  equally  upon  jt,  in  order  to  t>e 
treated  as  above  described.    A  third  batch  is  then  to  be  placed  on  the  shelf.    _  , 

The  product  thus  obtained  is  called  '  black  balls,'  which,  of  course,  vary  m  their 
composition.  The  following  is  the  composition,  according  to  Eichardson,  of  the 
Newcastle  '  black  balls,'  from  the  balling  furnaces  :— 

Carbonate  of  soda  9-89,  hydrate  of  soda  25-64,  sulphide  of  calcium  35-57,  carbonate 
of  lime  15-67,  sulphate  of  Soda  3-64,  chloride  of  sodium  0-60,  sulphide  of  iron  1-22, 
silicate  of  magnesia  0-88,  carbon  4-28,  sand  0-44,  and  water  2-17  =  100. 

The  principal  changes  which  take  place  in  this  process  may  be  represented  by  the 
following  equations: — 


then — 


NaO.SO^ 

+ 

4C 

NaS 

+ 

4C0 

Sulphate 
of  soda. 

Carbon. 

Sulphide  of 
sodium. 

Carbonic 
oxide. 

2C2 

+ 

4CO). 

NaS 

+ 

CaO.CO=  = 

NaO.CO^ 

CaS 

Sulphide  o£ 
sodium. 

Ciaalk. 

Carbonate 
of  soda. 

Sulphide  of 
calcium. 

(Na^S 

+ 

CaCO^  = 

Wa=CO' 

+ 

CaS). 

In  the  first  place,  the  sulphate  of  soda  is  deoxidised  by  the  coal,  with  the  formation  of 
sulphide  of  sodium  and  carbonic  oxide,  which  latter  takes  fire  and  forms  the  '  candles,' 
above  mentioned ;  in  the  next  place,  the  sulphide  of  sodium  and  carbonate  of  lime 
(chalk)  decompose  each  other,  forming  carbonate  of  soda  and  sulphide  of  calcium; 
and  from  the  fact  of  some  of  the  chalk  being  converted  into  caustic  lime  by  the  heat 
of  the  furnace,  there  is  also  formed  by  it  some  caustic  soda;  the  sulphide  of  cal- 
cium itself  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  is  rendered  still  less  so  by  the  excess 
of  lime  which  is  present,  forming  with  it  an  oxysulphide,  which  is  much  less  soluble 
than  the  sulphide  of  calcium  alone. 

This  black  ball,  or  ball  alkali,  is  then  treated  with  warm  water  to  extract  the  soluble 
matters.  This  is  effected  in  the  district  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  in  vessels,  8  or  10  feet 
square  and  5  or  6  feet  deep,  furnished  with  false  bottoms  ;  the  first  waters  are  strong 
enough  for  boiling  down,  for  getting  '  yellow  salt,'  as  it  is  termed  ;  the  after- washings, 
which  are  weaker,  are  used  for  fresh  quantities  of  '  ball  alkali.'  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  use  the  water  too  hot,  as  the  oxysulphide  of  calcium  would  be  decomposed,  and 
the  liquor  thus  take  up  much  sulphide  of  calcium. 


1859 


An  apparatus  used  in  some  places  for  lixiviating  the  black  ball  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  drawing,  Jig.  1859.  Its  object  is  to  extract  the  largest  quantity  of 
soluble  matter  with  the  smallest  quantity  of  water.   The  black  ball  is  placed  in  per- 
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•4...  14-4-1  1-  1  —  '  .  '""^""'"^'-li  luto  uie  lowest  vessels,  g,  where  it  is  sub- 
m.ttod  to  the  dissolvnig  action  of  a  liquid  already  highly  charged  ^ith  aliaH  from 
digestiou  upon  the  black  ash  contained  in  the  tanks  above  it  f  after  a  certain  ti^T 
this  charge  is  raised  by  the  ropo  from  o  into  the  tank  r,  .vhere  it  is  subm  S  to  a 
weaker  liquid  and  so  on  successively.  The  alLali  at  each  stage  becomes  inSe  com 
ho  .ill?,  r  M  '  -'"'^  successively  submitted  to  the  action  of  weXr 

f    1  ^'      ''/''^''^  ^^t'-'^  O'^ly-  «"PP"ed  from  the  cistern,  i. 

■  llXZ  fU^^  r     r  "^"^  w-*^  *''?™v^^'  '°  ^'  ^«  it  i«  specifically 

lighter  than  the  salmo  solution,  it  lies  upon  its  surface,  and  gradually  displaces  the 

sohit.on  from  A  through  the  bent  tube,  whilst  the  water  takes  its  pi  ice ;  the  liquid 
thus  displaced  from  it,  acts  in  like  manner  upon  that  contained  in  b;  and  this  dis-' 
placement  proceeds  simultaneously  through  each  successive  tier  of  the  arrangement, 
until  the  concentrated  lye  flows  off  from  o,  and  is  transferred  to  the  evaporating  pans, 
llie  residue  which  remains  after  this  treatment  contains  nearly  all  the  sulphur  present 
in  the  ball  alkali,  in  the  form  of  oxysulphide  of  calcium,  together  with  the  other  in- 
soluble portions,  and  is  of  no  value ;  it  accumulates  to  an  immense  extent  in  large 
soda_  works,  and  is  thus  a  source  of  annoyance.  Many  trials  have  been  made  to 
obtain  the  sulphur  contained  in  it,  and  to  use  it  for  the  reproduction  of  sulphuric  acid, 
but  without  much  success  hitherto. 

The  solution  obtained  by  thus  lixiviating  the  ball  soda,  contains  principjilly  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  hydrate  of  soda,  as  well  as  some  sidphide  and  chloride  of  sodium, 
and  a  little  sulphate  of  soda.  It  is  allowed  to  settle  ;  then  the  clear  liquor  is  drawn 
off  into  evaporating  vessels.  These  rnay  be  of  two  kinds.  The  surface-evaporating 
furnace,  shown  in  fg.  I860,  is  a  very  admirable  invention  for  economising  vessels, 
time,  and  fuel.  The  grate  A,  and  fire-place,  are  separated  from  the  evaporating  labo- 
ratory D,  by  a  double  fire-bridge  b,  c,  having  an  interstitial  space  in  the  middle,  to 
arrest  the  communication  of  a  melting  or  igniting  heat  towards  the  load-lined 
cistern  d.  This  cistern  may  be  8,  10,  or  20  feet  long,  according  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  soda-work,  and  4  feet  or  more  wide.  Its  depth  should  be  about  4  feet.  It 
consists  of  sheet  lead,  of  about  6  pounds  weight  to  the  square  foot,  audit  is  lined  with 
one  layer  of  bricks,  set  in  Eoman  or  hydraulic  cement,  both  along  the  bottom  and  up 
the  sides  and  ends.  The  lead  comes  up  to  the  top  of  c,  and  the  liquor,  or  lye,  may  be 
iillod  in  to  nearly  that  height.    Things  being  thus  arranged,  a  fire  is  kindled  upon  the 

grate  a;    the  flame   and  hot  air 
I860         ^_^vv^^^5^MSJJS?jSSimsiS«^       sweep  along  the  surface  of  the 

liquor,  raise  its  temperature  there 
rapidly  to  the  boiling  point,  and 
carry  off  the  watery  parts  in  vapour 
up  the  chimney  e,  which  should  be 
16  or  20  feet  high,  to  command  a 
good  draught.  Eut,  indeed,  it  will 
be  most  economical  to  build  one 
high  capacious  chimney  stack,  as  is 
now  done  at  Glasgow,  Manchester, 
and  Newcastle,  and  to  lead  the 
flues  of  the  several  furnaces  above  described  into  it.  In  this  evaporating  furnace 
the  heavier  and  stronger  lye  goes  to  the  bottom,  as  well  as  the  impurities,  where 
they  remain  undisturbed.  Whenever  the  liquor  has  attained  to  the  density  of  1'3, 
or  thereby,  it  is  pumped  up  into  evaporating  cast-iron  pans,  of  a  flattened  some- 
what hemispherical  shape,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  while  being  diligently  stirred 
with  an  iron  rake  and  iron  scraper. 

This  alkali  gets  partially  carbonated  by  the  above  surface-evaporating  furnace. 
When  pure  carbonate  is  wanted,  that  dr}'  mass  must  be  mixed  -with  its  own  bulk  of 
ground  coal,  sawdust  or  charcoal,  and  thrown  into  a  reverberatory  furnace,  like  fff. 
1857,  but  with  the  sole  all  upon  one  level.  Hero  it  must  be  exposed  to  a  heat  not 
exceeding  6.')0°  or  700°  F. ;  that  is,  a  little  above  the  melting  heat  of  lead  ;  the  onljr 
object  being  to  volatilise  the  sulphur  present  in  the  mass,  and  carbonate  the  alkali. 
Now,  it  has  been  found,  that  if  the  heat  be  raised  to  distinct  redness,  the  sulphur  will 
not  go  off,  but  will  continue  in  intimate  union  with  the  soda.  This  process  is  called 
calking,  and  the  furnace  is  called  a  calker  furnace.  It  may  be  6  or  8  feet  long,  and 
4  or  5  feet  broad  in  the  hearth,  and  requires  only  one  door  in  its  side,  with  a  hanging 
iron  frame  filled  with  a  fire-tile  or  bricks,  as  above  described. 

This  carbonating  process  may  bo  performed  n])on  several  cwts.  of  the  impure  soda, 
mixed  with  sawdust,  at  a  time.  It  takes  three  or  four  hours  to  finish  the  dcsulphiir- 
ation ;  and  it  must  bo  carefully  turned  over  by  the  oar  and  the  rake,  in  order  to  burn 
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.  the  coal  into  carbonic  acid,  and  to  present  tlie  carbonic  acid  to  tlio  particles  of  caustic 
soda  diffused  through  the  mass,  so  that  it  may  combine  with  them. .  -a  t-  f 

When  the  blue  flames  cease,  and  the  saline  matters  become  white,  in  tlie  miasc  oi 
the  coaly  matter,  the  batch  may  bo  considered  as  completed.  It  is  raked _  out,  ana 
when  cooled,  lixiviated  in  groat  iron  cisterns  with  false  bottoms,  covered  with  mats. 
The  watery  solution  being  drawn  off  clear  by  a  plug-hole,  is  evaporated  either  to 
dryness,  in  hemispherical  cast-iron  pans,  as  above  described,  or'only  to  such  a  strengtH 
that  it  shows  a  pellicle  upon  its  surface,  when  it  may  be  run  off  into  crystallising 
cisterns  of  cast-iron  or  lead-lined  wooden  cisterns.  The  above  dry  carbonate  is  the 
best  article  for  the  glass  manufacture. 

.  Instead  of  this  last  process  of  roasting  with  sawdust,  Gossage  decomposes  the 
sulphide  of  sodium  present  in  the  lye  obtained  from  the  ball  soda,  by  means  of  the 
hydrated  oxide  of  some  metal,  as  of  lead,  thus  forming  sulphide  of  lead,  and  lij^drate 
of  soda ;  this  is  then  converted  into  carbonate  by  passing  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid 
■through  it.    The  precipitated  sulphide  of  lead  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,, 

.  thus  generating  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  is  burnt  and  converted  into  sulphuric 
acid  ;  tlie  lead  is  then  converted  again  into  hydrated  oxide  by  means  of  lirne.  This 
process  saves  the  trouble,  time,  and  fuel  used  in  evaporating  to  dryness  twice  as  in 
the  ordinary  process. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  processes  which  shall  supersede  the  pra- 
.  cess  above  described,  of  manufacturing  carbonate  of  soda  from  common  salt. 

Sulphate  of  iron,  being  a  cheap  article,  has  been  heated  with  common  salt,  in- 
stead of  using  sulphuric  acid ;  .sulphate  of  soda  is  formed,  and  the  chloride  of  iron, 
being  volatile,  passes  away.  By  roasting  iron  or  copper  pyrites  directly  with 
chloride  of  sodium,  sulphate  of  soda  has  been  obtained,  and  it  has  been  found  possible 
■  by  this  means  also  to  extract  the  metal  from  ores  of  copper  or  tin  with  advantage, 
which  are  otherwise  too  poor  to  work.  Mr.  Tilghman  effects  the  decomposition  of 
chloride  of  sodium  by  steam  at  a  high  temperature,  in  the  presence  of  alumina. 
Precipitated  alumina'is  made  up  into  balls  with  chloride  of  sodinm,  and  exposed  to  a 
current  of  steam  in  a  reverberatory  fiu-nace  strongly  heated.  Hydrochloric  acid  is 
expelled,  and  the  alumina  unites  with  the  soda.  When  cold,  this  compound  of  alumina 
and  soda  is  decomposed  by  a  current  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  carbonate  of  soda  is 
dissolved,  and  thus  separated  from  the  alumina,  which  may  be  Ugain  used.  Another 
process  is  "that  of  MM.  Schloesing  andEolland.  They  dissolve  the  chloride  of  sodium 
in  water,  and  then  pass  ammonia  into  it,  and  afterwards  carbonic  acid  ;  bicarbonate  of 
ammonia  is  first  produced,  and  then  double  decomposition  takes  place  ;  chloride  of 
ammonium  is  formed,  and  the  more  sparingly  soluble  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  precipi- 
tated in  crystalline  grains  ;  it  is  then  separated  from  the  liquid  and  pressed,  to  free  it 
'"as  much  as  possible  from  the  chloride.  This  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  converted  into 
the  monocarbonate  by  heat,  and  the  carbonic  acid  thus  evolved  is. used  again;  the 
solution,  from  which  the  bicarbonate  iias  separated,  is  boiled  to  drive  off  any  ammonia 
that  it  may  contain,  as.carbQuate.of  anjmoni^,  which  is  collected;  the  solution  is  then 
boiled  with  lime,  wliicji  libpratesi  the  fimmgnia  from  the  chloride  of  ammonium,  and 
thus  little  loss  is  sustained. 

There  are  three  carbonates  of  soda  : — • 

Monocarbonate.  NaO.CO= -h  lOHO  (Wa''CO'+ lOH'O).  This  is  the  salt  which  is 
obtained  in  the  ordinary  soda-manufacture.  In  the  ci'ystalline  state,  it  generally  con- 
tains ten  equivalents  of  water  of  crystallisation,  or  sixty-three  per  cent.,  but  has  been 
obtiiined  with  only  eight,  fivo,  and  even  one  equivalent  of  water.  It  eflloresces.  in  a 
dry  atmosphere,  at  the  same  time  absorbing  carbonic  acid.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
requiring  only  t-vdce  its  weight  of  water  at  60°  for  solution,  and  even  melts  in  its 
own  water  of  crystallisation  when  heated,  and  eventually  by  increase  of  temperature 
becomes  anhydro\is.  It  is  generally  found  in  commerce  in  large  crystals,  which 
belong  to  the  oblique  prismatic  system.  It  is  strongly  alkaline,  and  acts  on  the  skin, 
dissolving  the  outside  cuticle.    It  is  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  glass,  &c. 

Sesqicicarbonatc.  2(NaO.C02),HO.C02  (ZTTa-CO-SH-CO').  This  salt  is  frequently 
found  native.    See  Nateok. 

Bicarbonate,  NaG.C0-,H0.C02  (NaHCO').  This  salt  is  found  in  some  mineral 
waters,  as  those  of  Carlsbad  and  Seltzer ;  and  is  obtained  from  the  waters  of  Vichy 
in  lar^e  quantities. 

It  is  prepared  by  saturating  the  monocarbonate  with  carbonic  acid,  for  which 
purpose  several  methods  are  employed. 

1.  By  passing  carbonic  acid  into  a  solution  of  the  monocarbonate.  A  cold  satu- 
rated solution  of  the  monocarbonate  of  soda  is  made,  and  carbonic  acid  obtained 
by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  marble  or  chalk,  is  passed  into  it ;  the  bi- 
carbonate forms  and  precipitates  to  a  great  extent,  and  is  then  collected,  and  pressed 
to  remove  as  much  of  the  adhering  liquid  as  possible.    A  fresh  portion  of  the 
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monocarbonato  is  dissolved  in  the  mother-liquor,  and  the  passage  of  carbonic 
acid  through  It  repeated.  By  this  method  a  pure  bicarbonate  is  olrtained  but  the 
process  is  costly.  ' 

2.  By  ex^posing  solid  monocarbonate  of  soda  to  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  aas 
This  IS  known  as  Smith's  process.  The  crystfils  of  the  monocarbonate  are  placed  on 
shelves,  slightly  inclined  to  allow  the  water  to  run  off,  in  a  large  box,  confainine  a 
perforated  false  bottom ;  carbonic  acid  is  passed  into  this  box  under  pressure,  which 
latter  is  scarcely  necessary,  since  the  monocarbonate  so  rapidly  absorbs  the  carbonic 
acid  When  the  gas  ceases  to  bo  absorbed,  the  salt  is  taken  out  and  dried  bv  a 
gentle  heat.    .  •' 

The  crystals  are  found  to  have  lost  their  water  of  crystallisation,  and  to  have 
become  opaque  and  porous,  and  a  bicarbonate,  still,  however,  retaining  their  original 
shape._  These  are  ground  between  stones  like  flour,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the 
evolution  of  much  heat. 

3.  Its  formation  by  the  aetion  of  bicarbonate  of  ammonia  has  been  already  described. 
Bicarbonate  of  soda  crystallises  in  rectangular  four-sided  prisms,  wliich  require 

about  ten  parts  of  cold  water  to  dissolve  them,  and  if  the  solution  bo  boiled,  it  loses 
carbonic  acid,  becoming  first  sesquicarbonate,  and  ultimately  monocarbonate.  As 
iisually  met  with  in  commerce  this  salt  is  a  white  powder.  Its  taste  is  slightly 
"alkaline.  It  is  largely  used  in  medicine,  for  making  seidlitz  powders,  &c.,  but  the 
salt  generally  found  in  the  shops  is  only  a  sesquicarbonate,  or  a  mixture  of  bicat- 
bonate  and  sesquicarbonate. 

Th«  latest  obtainable  returns,  show  that  the  materials  used  on  the  Tyne  in  producing 
soda,  and  its_  alkaline  manufactures,  amount  to  1,070,000  tons  annually,  consisting 
chiefly  of  pyrites,  salt,  chalk,  coal,  and  manganese,  the  value  of  which  is  about  850,000/. 

This  outlay  produces : — 


Soda  crystals 
Alkali 

Bicarbonate  of  soda 
Sulphate  of  copper 
Sulphate  of  soda  . 
Bleaching  powder 


Tons, 
86,000 
74,000 
11,000 
200 
2,400 
27,000 


Caustic  soda       .  . 
Epsom  salts 
Glauber  salts  . 
Oil  of  vitriol       .  . 
Hyposulphite  of  soda  . 
Muriatic  acid 
Chloride  of  manganese 


Total  tons.. 
Having  an  aggregrate  value  of  1,929,825/, 


Tons. 

3,720 
590 
20 

9000 
400 
700 

1,300 

216,330 


The  products  of  the  Lancashire  chemical  works  are  about  the  same,  the  total  for  all 
England  being : — 

  1,700,525 


Eaw  materials 
Manufactured  article 


3,813,604 


The  remarkable  extension  of  the  Alkali  trade  will  be  seen  by  the  following  state- 
ment of  Exports  :'■ — 


1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

1,618,289 

2,029,761 

2,049,582 

1,420,327 

2,095,249 

2,137,015 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

C'WtS. 

2,192,771 

2,672,794 

2,997,479 

3,164,425 

3,499,587 

3,514,382 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

3,853,393 

4,176,667 

4,453,068 

4,754,425 

In  the  manufacture  of  carbonate  of  soda  from  common  salt,  there  was  always  a 
considerable  escape  of  muriatic  acid,  which  was  highly  injurious  to  all  surrounding 
vegetation,  ■  This  led  to  the  passing  of  a  Bill  to  regulate  this  manufacture. 

The  Alkali  Act  of  July  28,  1863,  is  'An  Act  for  the  more  effectual  Condensation 
of  Muriatic  Acid  Gas  in  Alkali  Works.'  An  alkali  work  is  defined  by  the  Act  to  be 
'  every  work  for  the  manufacture  of  . alkali,  sulphate  of  soda,  or  sulphate  of  potash,  in 
which  muriatic  acid  is  evolved.'  It  is  required  that  '  every  alkali  work_  shall  be 
carried  on  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  condensation  to  the  satisfiiction  of  the 
inspector,  derived  from  his  ewn  examination  or  from  that  of  a  sub-inspector,  of  not 
less  than  95  per  centum  of  the  muriatic  acid  gas  evolved  therein.' 
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To  Eussia  . 

,,  Sweden  and  Norway 

„  Denmark  . 

„  Germany 

„  Holland 

„  Belgium       .  i 

„  France  .       .  . 

„  Spain  and  Canaries 

„  Italy  . 

„  xVustrian  Territories 

„  United  States,  Atlantic 
Pacific 

„  Brazil  . 

„  Australia 

„  British  Nortli  America 

„  Other  countries  . 

Total 


Cwts. 


314,268 
126,551 
70,583 
828,354 
289,981 
199,643 
110,959 
122,696 
84,322 
46,820 
2,124,017 
25,314 
44,356 
105,368 
108,952 
143,341 


4,754,425 


Value 


£ 

238,382 
70,116 
37,929 
421,921 
121.916 
120,982 
61,589 
110,709 
48,424- 
26,890 
1,371,506 
20.632 
34,180 
69,768 
76,034 
98,028 


2,929,006 


If  -we  estimate  the  escape  of  muriatic  acid  gas  at  1,000  tons  per  week  before  the 
passing  of  the  Alkali  Act,  or  at  least  before  the  introduction  of  the  Alkali  Bill  into 
Parliament,  we  may  be  considered  as  taking  a  very  moderate  view  of  the  question. 


1862 


a,  Wooden  plug,  with  hole  through  the  centre.  6  is  a  covering  of  enrthenware  which  is 
nearly  submerged,  thus  closing  entirely  the  top  of  the  tower  wheu  the  water  is  admitted. 
cc.  Bottom  of  water-cistern  ;  the  water  passes  through  tlje  side  of  6  6  close  to  cc,  thus 
hermetically  sealing  the  apertures.  The  floor  of  the  water-cisterns  at  the  top  of  each 
tower  is  covered  with  the  wooden  plugs  as  above  and  their  coverings. 

This  supposes  2,324'96  to  have  been  already  condensed,  and  is  a  very  favourable 
view  of  the  case.  The  1,000  tons  left  uncondonsed  are  e^ual  to  4,000  tons  of  25  per 
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oeofc.  acid,  and  undor  ono-third  of  the  total  amount  evolved  in  the  ppocoBS  of  dooom. 
posing  salt  hy  sulphuric  acid  iu  tho  United  Kingdom.  This  quantity  uraounts  to 
208,000  tons  per  uuuuni.  i        J    '  '"u""" 

Condensation  is  promoted  by  cold  and  by  water  mainly,  but  next  to  these  we  mufct 
add  contact  of  surfaces  and  time. 

Air  witli  a  small  quantity  of  muriatic  acid  in  it  wall  appear  misty  in  moist  weather 
though  the  amount  may  bo  loss  tliau  0'003  per  cent.  It  will  pass  rapidly  through 
tubes  well  cooled  and  still  appear  misty,  but  let  it  pass  between  broken  pieces  of  coke 
or  through  extremely  narrow  moist  passages  and  it  will  be  .porfoetly  cleared.  The 
floating  particles  too  minuto  to  fall  seem  to  be  filtered  out  as  we  filter  fine  precipitates. 
Tho  mode  of  gaiuing  extensive  surface  is  chiefly  by  the  use  of  coke  in  tho  towers." 

Other  modes  have  been  adopted  of  filling  tho  condensers.  .  Fire-bricks  are  used  in 
many  cases,  and  especially  at  the  lower  part  of  condensers  used  for  open  roasters. 
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A  condenser  generally  is  a  tower  filled  with  moistened  very  porous  or  uon-porous 
material,  in  pieces  so  large  as  to  allow  the  passage  of  air  and  water  through  the  inter- 
stices, and  so  small  as  to  prevent  that  passage  from  being  made  without  contact  of  the 
air  or  gases  with  tho  water  and  the  solids  present. 

It  is  built  generally  in  the  form  of  a  square  tower.  It  is  from  3  to  6  feet  square 
equally  from  base  to  summit,  and  from  5  to  125  feet  high.  This  height  includes  the 
pedestal  and  the  cistern  above  the  condensing  portion  of  tho  tower,    bee  fiff. 

1st.  The  simplest  form  of  condenser  allows  the  gas  to  enter  below  whilst  the  uncon- 
densed  portion  escapes  into  the  air  at  the  top.  .  .      ^i,    i  t 

-2nd.  The  uncondensed  gases  of  the  first  tower  may  be  sent  into  tho  top  ot  the 
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second  tower,  down  which  they  ra&y  pass  and  thence  either  to  the  chimney  or  to  a 
third  and  fourth  tower.  . ,  , 

3rd.  A  tower  may  be  divided  in  two  parts.  _  The  gases  may  pass  up  one  smo  ana 
down  the  other.    This  merely  treats  one  as  if  it  were  two. 

4th.  The  gases  may  pass  up  one  tower  and  down  earthenware  pipes  to  the  bottom 
of  the  second  tower,  up  whicli  they  rise.  By  this  method  the  gases  pass  up  tlie  towers 
only,  and  down  tubes  only. 

5th.  Condensers  may  bo  vessels  of  stone  or  of  earthenware ;  when  of  stone  they 
may  be  several  feet  in  length,  breadth,  or  depth.  In  these  vessels  a  large  amount  of 
acid  is  frequently  condensed  before  it  passes  to  the  towers.  The  gases  may  pass 
through  several  of  those  tanks. 

6th.  As  the  gases  come  from  the  roaster  very  hot,  it  is  found  of  advantage  to 
cool  them  before  thoy  enter  the  condenser.  This  is  done  by  allowing  them  to  pass 
along  earthenware  pipes  for  a  great  distance  before  entering  the  condensers.  "When 
these  pipes  are  not  used,  the  condenser  is  heated  very  highly  and  filled  more  or  less 
with  hot  instead  of  cold  water.  This  is  the  case  sometimes  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
warm  the  whole  tower.  A  great  supply  of  water  cools  the  tower  but  weakens  the 
acid,  and  may  even  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  gas  too  far. 

7th.  The  first  condenser  is  made  large  enough  to  condense  all  the  gas,  or  several 
may  be  required.  The  gi-eater  part  of  the  gas  may  be  removed  by  one  or  more 
towers,  leaving  a  small  amount  to  be  condensed  by  a  post-condenser  flushed  with  a 
great  excess  of  water.  This  acid  is  not  intended  for  use.  Sometimes  several  condensers 
are  connected  with  one  post-condenser  for  a  final  washing.  A  greater  amount  of 
space  and  water  being  required  to  remove  acid  when  it  exists  to  the  extent  of  only 
two  or  three  per  cent.,  the  acid  from  these  washings  is  often  very  dilute,  sometimes 
so  much  as  not  to  be  sensible  to  the  taste. 

Figs.  1863  and  1864  are  drawings  in  elevation  of  the  fine  towers  at  Messrs.  AUhu- 
sen's.  The  stairs  are  entirely  within  the  enclosure  made  by  the  six  towers,  and  can  be 
ascended  with  perfect  safety.  The  chamber  at  the  top  contains  the  cistern  and  arrange- 
ments for  the  distribution  of  the  water.  At  the  very  top  are  openings  for  the  uncon- 
densod  gases.    There  are  two  rows  of  three  towers,  making  six  towers,  for  the  pan-gases. 

SOBA  X'SIiSPAR.    Usually  called  Albite.    See  Felspae. 

80SA,  HITFOCKI.ORITB  OF.  NaO.ClO  (KTaClO).  This  is  obtained  in  the 
same  manner  as  hypochlorite  of  lime,  or  by  decomposing  a  solution  of  this  latter  by 
carbonate  of  soda.    Its  uses  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  hypochlorite  of  lime. 

SOBA,  HVPOSirZiPHXTB  OF.  This  is  now  largely  prepared  .for  photo- 
graphic pui-poses.    See  Hyposulphite  of  Soda. 

SOBA,  XIXTRATi:,  OF.  NaO.NO*  (NaWO').  SyB.  cubic  nitre;  Chile  sdt- 
;petre,  {Nitrate  de  sonde,  Fr. ;  Wilrfclsalpeter,  Ger.)  This  important  salt  is  found 
native  in  immense  quantities  in  Chili  and  Peru.  It  is,  in  some  parts,  found  in  beds  of 
several  feet  in  thickness.  As  found  in  nature  it  is  tolerably  pure,  the  principal  impu- 
rities being  chlorine,  sulphiu-ic  acid,  and  lime.  Nitrate  of  soda  can  be  formed  artifici- 
ally by  saturating  nitric  acid  with  soda  or  its  carbonate,  and  evaporating  the  solution. 

Nitrate  of  soda  is  extensively  and  economically  emploj'ed  as  a  source  of  nitric  acid. 
It  is  also  used  for  the  purpose  of  being  converted  by  double  decomposition  with 
chloride  of  potassium  into  nitrate  of  potash.  (See  Nithate  of  Potash.)  It  is  em- 
ployed as  a  manure. 

A  good  sample  of  nitrate  of  soda  should  not  contain  more  than  two  per  cent,  of 
chloride  of  sodium.  The  nitric  acid  may  be  determined  by  the  process  described  under 
Nitrate  of  Potash. 

Nitrate  of  soda  is  not  applicable  for  the  preparation  of  gunpowder  or  fireworks, 
partly  in  consequence  of  its  tendency  to  attract  moisture  from  the  air,  and  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  mixtures  made  in  imitation  of  gimpowder,  but  having  nitrate  of 
soda  in  place  of  nitrate  of  potash.  It  has,  however,  been  prepared  and  used  for 
blasting-powder,  with  some  apparent  advantage.    See  Cdbic  Nitee. 

SOBA,  WITRITE  OF.  Na^NO'  (X(ra2ffO=).  This  salt  is  not  unfrequently 
employed  as  a  source  of  nitrous  acid,  especially  in  researches  on  the  volatile  organic 
bases.  Nitrite  of  soda  possesses  some  advantages  over  nitrite  of  potasli,  owing  to 
the  comparative  ease  with  which -it  is  prepared. 

SOBA,  PHOSPHATES  OF.  Several  of  these  are  known,  but  are  not  impor- 
tant in  the  arts.  The  principal  are  the  normal  tribasic  phosphate,  the  well-known 
rhombic  phosphate,  the  pyrophosphate,  and  the  metaphosphate  of  soda. 

SOBA,  SVX.PHATE  OF.  NaO.SO'+lOHO  (Wa-SO' H- lOH'^O).  This  salt 
is  obtained  as  a  residue  in  several  chemical  processes,  as  in  the  manufacture  of  hydro- 
chloric and  nitric  acids,  &c.,  but  owing  to  the  enormous  quantity  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  carbonate  of  soda,  it  is  made  purposely  as  described  under  Soda,  Caebonate 
OF.   It  is  known  as  Glauber's  salt,  and  has  been  found  native  near  Madrid,  nearly 
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pure,  deposited  n.t  the  bottom  of  soma  salino  lakes,  in  anhydrous  oetahedra,  called 
ThhmrdUe,  and  also  combined  with  sulphato  of  lime,  as  Gluiiberite. 

It  crystallises  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms  -vvliich  belong  to  Ihe  oblique  prismatic 
Bystom._  Its  tfisto  is  salino,  and  bitterish.  It  is  very  elllurescent,  and  loses  all  its 
ten  equivalents  of  water  by  mere  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  at  common  temperatures 

SOBA,  SUI.PHITE  OF.  NaO.SO^  +  lOHO  (Na'-'SO' +  lOH'^O).  This  salt 
is  prepared  largely  for  removing  the  last  traces  of  chlorine  from  the  bleached  pulp 
obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  is  hence  called  antichlorc. 

It  is  prepared  by  passing  sulphurous  acid  gas  through  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  or  on  the  large  scale,  by  passing  sulphurous  acid  gas,  obtained  by  burning 
sulphur  in  the  air,  over  crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda.  It  crystallises  in  oblique 
prisms,  and  is  eftlorescont,  like  the  sulphate  of  soda,  which  it  much  resembles.  Its 
taste  is  sulphurous,  and  it  possesses  a  slight  alkaline  reaction. 

A  bisulphite  of  soda  also  exists,  which  forms  irregular  opaque  crystals. 

SODA-WATER.  A  favourite  beverage,  formed  by  super-saturating  a  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda  with  carbonic  acid,  produced  under  considerable  pressure. 

The  accompanying  wood-engraving  represents  the  improved  arrangements  of  the 
soda-water  machine,  as  fixed  for  use,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  J.  Tylor  and  Sons  of 
2  Newgate  Street,  London. 
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To  use  this  machine,  it  is  necessary  to  fill  the  solution-pan  o,  with  solution  of  soda, 
about  one  ounce  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  to  2  gallons  of  water.  Usually  this  solution 
is  made  in  a  large  cistern  of  slate,  or  wood  lined  with  lead,  from  which  it  is  con- 
veyed to  the  solution-pan,  by  means  of  a  pipe  and  tap.  The  gasometer-tub  (3)  is  filled 
with  water  up  to  a  constant  level,  above  which  the  opening  of  the  pipe  coming  from  the 
Bolution-pan  is  kept,  while  the  other  pipe,  connected  with  the  generator  2,  is  kept  well 
under  the  water.  The  bell  of  the  gasometer  being  down,  about  14  lbs.  of  powdered 
whiting  is  mixed  with  water,  to  the  consistency  of  cream,  and  poured  into  the  generator 
(2)  till  it  is  about  two-thirds  full,  when  it  is  carefully  closed.  Next  screw  the  leaden 
acid  bottle  (1)  on  to  the  generator.  Take  off  the  small  cap  on  the  top  of  bottle,  and  put 
in  about  a  quart  of  diluted  sulphiiric  acid — half  acid  and  half  water— and  replace  the 
cap.  This  should  be  mixed  in  an  open  vessel.  Muriatic  or  nitric  acid  may  be  used,  if 
sulphuric  acid  cannot  be  obtained.  Swing  the  bottle  slightly  round,  causing  a  little 
acid  to  fall  into  the  whiting  and  water,  at  the  same  time  turning  rouTid  the  agitator, 
the  handle  of  which  is  on  the  top  of  the  generator.  As  soon  as  the  acid  is  mixed  with 
the  whiting  and  water,  gas  is  generated  and  passes  up  the  pipe  into  the  rising  bell, 
which  it  elevates  by  its  pressure.  The  end  of  the  other  pipe  is  turned  down  below 
the  surface  of  the  water,  so  that  the  gas  passing  tlrrough  it  may  become  cooled  and 
purified.  The  operation  of  making  the  gas  should  be  conducted  slowly,  the  acid  bottle 
being  so  moved  that  only  a  small  quantity  of  acid  falls  into  the  generator  at  a  time, 
othervrise  the  gas  woxild  be  generated  too  quickly,  and  throw  the  whitmg  and  water 
into  the  pipe,  and  probably  injure  the  generator. 

When  the  addition  of  acid  and  the  turning  of  the  agitator  fails  to  produce  more 
eas,  then  the  whiting  is  exhausted,  and  must  bo  removed.  It  is  important  that  this 
should  be  done  after  each  time  of  using,  before  the  whiting  sets  hard,  or  there  will  be 
a  difiaculty  in  getting  it  out,  and  a  liability  of  straining  or  breaking  the  fan  of  the 
agitator. 
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The  fii-st  timo  of  using  there  mil  be  a  quantity  of  air  in  the  beU,  which  is  discharged 
by  opening  the  cock.    When  the  gas  has  a  pungent  smell  it  is  fit  for  use. 

The  gas-tap  and  water-tap  are  provided  with  index-plates,  which  regulate  the  supply 
of  gas  and  water  to  the  pump  of  machine  ;  they  must  be  partly  opened  or  closed  by  tne 
person  working  the  machine  to  suit  the  requirements.  The  machine  must  not  Do 
worked  with  the  water-tap  open  alone.  The  machine  being  set  to  work  the  gas  ]S 
urawn  down  the  pipe,  which  stands  above  the  level  of  the  water,  through  the  otlier 
pipe,  and  is  forced  into  the  condenser  (d),  where  an  agitator,  worked  by  the  spur- 
wheel  (e),  revolving  rapidly,  mixes  it  with  the  water  which  is  drawn  from  the  solution- 
pan  o  in  like  manner.  When  the  pressure  is  up  the  safety  valve  will  lift,  and  soda- 
water  may  bo  bottled  from  the  nose  (n).  A  pressure  gauge  may  be  recommended 
as  very  useful  in  enabling  the  person  working  the  machine  to  keep  the  pressure 
uniform.  . 

SODIUIWE.  (Sp7ib.  Na;  Ai.  Wt.  23.)  This  metal  was  discovered  by  Sir  H.  JJavy, 
almost  immediately  after  potassium,  and  by  the  same  means,  viz.,  by  exposing  a 
piece  of  moistened  hydrate  of  soda  to  the  action  of  a  powerful  voltaic  battery,  the 
alkali  being  placed  between  a  pair  of  platinum  iDlates  connected  with  the  battery. 

By  this  process  only  very  small  quantities  can  be  obtained,  but  processes  have 
since  been  devised  which  provide  it  in  almost  any  quantity,  and  since  the  demand 
for  sodium  in  the  manufacture  of  aluminium  by  Wohler's  process,  principally  by  the 
exertions  of  M.  C.  St.-Claire  Deville,  the  cost  of  it  has  been  considerably  diminished. 
The  process  now  adopted  is  the  same  as  that  for  obtaining  potassium.  A.n  intimate 
mixture  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  charcoal  is  made  by  igniting  in  a  covered  crucible 
a  salt  of  soda  containing  an  organic  acid,  as  the  acetate  of  soda,  &e.,  or_  by  melting 
ordinary  carbonate  of  soda  in  its  water  of  crystallisation  and  mixing  with  it,  while 
liquid,  finely-divided  charcoal,  and  evaporating  to  dryness  ;  this  mixture  is  mixed  with 
some  lumps  of  charcoal  and  placed  in  a  retort,  which  is  generally  made  of  malleable 
iron,  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  them  sufficiently  large,  earthenware  or  fire- 
clay retorts  have  been  used  with  success,  and  sometimes  these  are  lined  with  or 
contain  a  trough  of  malleable  iron.  These  retorts  are  so  placed  in  a  furnace  that  they 
are  uniformly  kept  at  a  heat  approaching  to  whiteness. 

The  principal  reaction  which  takes  place  in  the  retort,  is  the  reduction  of  the  soda 
by  the  charcoal,  which  is  thus  converted  into  carbonic  oxide,  which  escapes  through 
an  aperture  in  the  receiver  made  on  purpose. 

Sodium  is  a  silver-white  metal,  very  much  resembling  potassium  in  every  respect ; 
it  is  so  soft  at  ordinary  temperatures  that  it  may  be  easily  cut  with  a  knife  or  pressed 
between  the  finger  and  thumb  ;  it  melts  at  194°  Fahr.,  and  oxidises  rapidly  in  the  air, 
though  not  so  rapidly  as  potassium.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  0-972.  When  placed  upon  the 
surface  of  cold  water  it  decomposes  it  with  violence,  but  does  not  ignite  the  hydrogen 
which  is  liberated,  unless  the  motion  of  the  sodium  be  restrained,  when  the  cooling 
effect  is  much  less.  When  a  few  drops  of  water  are  added  to  sodium  the  hydrogen 
liberated  immediately  inflames,  and  such  is  also  the  case  if  it  be  put  on  hot  water ; 
when  burning  it  produces  a  yellow  flame,  and  yields  a  solution  of  soda.  The  principal 
use  of  sodium  is,  as  before  stated,  in  the  manufacture  of  aluminium,  which  is  now 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent. 

SOSIVIW,  BZ&OZtsilM:  OP.   This  salt  resembles  the  bromide  of  potassium. 

SODXVni,  CHI.OKIBX:  OF.    See  Sai^t. 

SODI1TIW,  XOBIDS  or.  This  exists  in  considerable  proportion  in  the  ash  of 
burnt  sea-weeds.    See  'Kelv. 

S03>IUia,  OXIDES  OP.  When  sodium  is  burnt  in  oxygen  gas  or  in  air,  two 
different  oxides  are  produced,  viz.  the  protoxide  and  binoxide.  These  oxides  very 
much  resemble  the  corresponding  oxides  of  potassium. 

SODXUIVI,  SUIiPHIDES  OP.  Several  of  these  are  known,  resembling  the  cor- 
responding salts  of  potassium,  but  they  are  of  no  importance  in  the  arts. 

SOJTA.  The  legumes  of  Soja  hisjpida  are  used  in  the  preparation  of  soy,  and  aro 
imported  to  this  country  from  India. 

SOIiAXTIXlTS.  a  poisonous  alkaloid  of  doubtful  constitution,  contained  in  various 
plants  of  the  species  Solanum,  as  S.  nigrum,  8.  Dulcamara,  and  in  the  potato  {8. 
tuberosum).  It  is  remarkable  that  in  "the  shoots  of  potatoes  which  have  sprouted 
in  dark  cellars  the  quantity  of  solanine  is  greater  than  in  the  shoots  which  liave 
germinated  normally.    Solanine  requires  reinvestigation. 

SOIiAZZX  JXriCX;.  A  name  given  to  the  best  kind  of  Spanish  liquorice,  Solazzi 
being  the  maker's  name.    See  Liquorick. 

_  SOZiBZIRXl^G.    The  process  of  uniting  together  pieces  of  metal,  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  a  fusible  alloy,  which  is  called  either  soft  or  hard  solder,  according  as  its 
fusing  point  is  low  or  high.    One  process  is  called  by  its  inventor,  M.  do  Richemont 
Vox.  III.    .  .  3  K 
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autogenous,  bocaiiso  it  talcos  place  by  the  fusion  of  the  two  edges  of  the  metals 
themsolveB,  witliout  interposing  another  metallic  alloy,  as  a  bond  of  union.  Sea 
Autogenous  Soldering. 

SOIiDSRS.  Alloys  which  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  joining  together  metals 
are  so  called.  They  are  of  various  kinds,  being  generally  distinguished  into  hard  aud 
soft.  Upon  the  authority  of  Iloltzappfol,  tlio  following  receipts  for  solder  are  given, 
and  these  have  boon  adopted,  because,  after  a  long  and  particular  inquiry  in  the 
workshops,  we  learn  that  they  are  regarded  as  very  superior  to  any  others  recom- 
mended : — 

Fewterers'  Solder,  (a)  2  Bismuth,  4  lead,  3  tin.    (i)  1  Bismuth,  1  lead,  2  tin. 
Soft  Spelter  Solder.    Equal  parts  of  copper  and  zinc. 

Coarse  Plumbers'  Solder,  (a)  I  tin,  3  lead,  melts  at  about  600°  Fahr.  (i)  2  tin,  1 
lead,  molts  at  about  360°  Fahr. 

Spelter  Solder.    12  ozs.  of  zinc  to  16  ozs.  of  copper. 
SOlirERINO.   See  Aniline  Ebd, 

SOMBRERXTB.  An  impure  phosphate  of  lime,  from  the  island  of  Sombrero,  in 
the  W  est  Indies.  It  appears  to  have  been  produced  by  the  action  of  water,  which  having 
filtered  through  guano,  has  acted  on  a  coral  rock,  whereby  the  carbonate  of  lime  of  the 
coral-limestone  has  been  converted  into  a  phosphate. 

SOORASTJEE,  called  also  Morindin,  a  dye-drug  prepared  from  the  root  of 
the  Morinda  citrifolia.  See  Orookes's  'Practical  Handbook  of  Dyeing  and  Calico- 
Printing.'    See  Aal. 

SOOT  {Noir  de  fxim.ee,  Suie,  Fr. ;  Buss,  Flatterruss,  Ger.)  is  the  pulverulent 
charcoal  condensed  from  the  smoke  of  wood  or  coal-fuel. 

SORBIC  ACID  is  the  same  with  malic  acid.    See  Malic  Acid. 

SORGHO.  The  name  of  a  species  of  grass,  the  Eolcus  or  Sorghum  saccharatum. 
See  Broom  Corn. 

SORGHTTia.  A  sugar-yielding  grass  has  been  introduced  into  the  south  of 
Europe  and  North  America,  the  cultivation  of  which  has  extended  with  wonderful 
rapidity  in  the  United  States,  in  regions  far  to  the  north  of  those  adapted  to  the  sugar- 
cane. The  seeds  of  this  plant  are  a  good  grain,  similar  to  the  Durra  so  extensively 
cultivated  in  the  East  Indies  and  in  Africa.  The  Durra  {Sorghum  milgare),  sorgho, 
or  Indian  millet,  may  be  said  to  be  the  principal  corn-plant  of  Africa ;  and  the  sugar- 
grass,  or  shaloo  {Sorghum  saccharatum)  may  be  regarded  as  a  superior  kind  of 
Durra. 

The  sugar-grass  was  introduced  into  Europe  in  1851  by  the  Count  de  Montigny,  the 
French  Consul  at  Shanghai,  who  sent  a  package  of  seed  to  the  Geographical  Society 
of  Paris,  only  one  seed  of  which  germinated,  and  from  this  plant  a  small  quantity  of 
ripe  seed  was  produced;  for  eight  hundred  of  which  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Andrieux, 
and  Co.  seed-merchants  in  Paris,  paid  eight  hundred  francs.  Another  portion  of  the 
same  crop  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Count  de  Beauregard,  and  from  these  sources 
this  seed  was  distributed  over  Europe  and  to  America  in  1857.  Two  years  later, 
Mr.  "VVray  took  seeds  from  Africa  to  America,  and  two  classes  are  now  recognised 
there:  the  Chinese,  or  sorf^o,  and  the  African,  or  ZwipAee.  Thejuice  is  expressed  by  mills, 
of  which  there  are  many  kinds  in  use,  wrought  either  by  steam,  water,  or  horses.  The 
juice,  as  obtained  from  the  mill,  contains  many  impurities ;  dust  and  earth,  small 
fragments  of  cane,  and  green  vegetable-matter ;  these  are  in  part  removed  by  filtering 
through  a  straw  filter,  but  more  completely  by  skimming  during  the  process  of  boiling ; 
the  syrup  thus  obtained  is  of  a  very  good  quality.  The  processes  employed  in  procur- 
ing sugar  from  the  sugar-cane  in  tropical  countries  are  equally  applicable  in  the  case 
of  the  sugar-grass. 

SOVEREICM'.  The  sovereign  is  the  standard  of  value  in  Great  Britain,  and  its 
weight  is  determined  by  the  law  that  twenty  pounds  troy  weight  of  standard  gold 
shall  be  coined  into  934-i  sovereigns.  To  obtain  the  exact  weight  of  one_  sovereign, 
reduce  the  pounds  to  grains  and  divide  by  the  number  of  coins.  A  sovereign  is  thus 
found  to  weigh  123-2744783306581059  grains,  and  as  it  is  usual  to  deliver  the  coin 
to  the  Bank  in  journey  weights  of  701  sovereigns,  each  journey  should  weigh,  if  it  be 
standard  work,  180-0321027287319442215  ounces;  and  a  million  sovereigns  should 
weigh  256821-8298555377  troy  ounces,  in  round  numbers  about  7-8618  tons.— G.F.A. 

SOY  is  a  liquid  condiment,  or  sauce,  imported  chiefly  from  China.  It  is  prepared 
with  a  species  of  white  haricots,  wheat-flour,  common  salt,  and  water;  in  the  propor- 
tions respectively  of  50,  60,  50,  and  250  pounds.  The  haricots  are  washed,  and  boiled 
in  water  till  they  become  so  soft  as  to  yield  to  the  fingers.  They  are  then  laid  in  a 
fiat  dish  to  cool,  and  kneaded  along  with  the  flour,  a  little  of  the  hot  water  of  the 
decoction  being  added  from  time  to  time.  Tliis  dough  is  next  spread  an  inch  or  an 
inch  and  a  half  thick  upon  the  flat  vessels  (made  of  thin  staves  of  bamboo),  and  when 
it  becomes  hot  and  mouldy,  in  two  or  three  days,  the  cover  is  raised  upon  bits  ot  stick, 
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to  givo  free  accesB  of  air.  If  a  rancid  odour  is  exhaled,  and  the  mass  grows  green, 
tlie  process  goes  on  well;  but  if  it  grows  black,  it  must  be  more  freely  exposed  to  the 
air.  As  soon  as  all  the  surface  is  covered  with  green  mouldicess,_  which  usually 
happens  in  eight  or  ton  days,  the  cover  is  removed,  and  the  matter  is  placed  in  the 
sunshine  for  several  days.  When  it  has  become  as  hard  as  a  stone,  it  is  cut  into 
small  fragments,  thrown  into  an  earthen  vessel,  and  covered  with  the  250  pounds  of 
water  having  the  salt  dissolved  in  it.  The  whole  is  stirred  together,  and  the  height 
at  wliich  the  water  stands  is  noted.  The  vessel  being  placed  in  the  sun,  its  contents 
are  stirred  up  every  morning  and  evening ;  and  a  cover  is  applied  at  night  to  keep^it 
warm  and  to  exclude  rain.  The  more  powerful  the  sun  the  sooner  the  soy  mil  bo 
completed  ;  but  it  generally  requires  two  or  three  of  the  hottest  summer  months.  As 
the  mass  diminishes  by  evaporation,  well-water  is  added ;  and  the  digestion  is  con- 
tinued till  the  salt-water  has  dissolved  the  whole  of  the  flour  and  the  haricots  ;  after 
which  the  vessel  is  left  in  the  sun  for  a  few  days,  as  the  good  quality  of  the  soy 
depends  on  the  completeness  of  the  solution,  which  is  promoted  by  regular  stirring. 
When  it  has  at  length  assumed  an  oily  appearance,  it  is  poured  into  bags,  and  strained. 
The  clear  black  liquid  is  the  soy,  ready  for  use. 

SPADTISH  CRASS.    See  Espaeto  and  Paper. 

SPAR,  HEAV7  or  PON'DEROTTS.    Sulphate  of  baryta.    See  Baryta. 

SPARRV  IROM'  ORE,  or  SPATHIC  IROST.  (Syn.  Chalybite,  Sidcrite, 
Siderose,  Brown  Spar,  &c.)  Spathose  iron  ore  has  been  largely  worked  on  the 
Brendon  Hills,  in  Somersetshire,  and .  it  is  also  found  on  Exmoor,  and  in  Perran- 
zabuloe,  and  at  the  iron  mines  on  the  north  coast  of  Cornwall.  It  also  occurs  at 
Weardale  in  Durham.    See  Iron. 

SPECZPZC  GRAVITY  designates  the  relative  weight  of  different  bodies  under 
the  same  bulk:  thus  a  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  1,000  ounces  avoirdupois;  a 
cubic  foot  of  coal,  1,350 ;  a  cubic  foot  of  cast  iron,  7,280 ;  a  cubic  foot  of  silver, 
10,400 ;  and  a  cubic  foot  of  pure  gold,  19,200 :  numbers  which  represent  the 
specific  gravities  of  the  respective  substances,  compared  with  water  =1,000.  See 
Gravity,  Specific. 

SPECTRUm,  Solar  or  Prismatic.  If  a  pencil  of  solar  light  is  admitted  through 
a  small  hole,  into  a  dark  room,  and  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  edge  of  a  prism,  a  beauti- 
fully-coloured flame-like  image  is  formed  upon  the  opposite  wall ;  the  order  of  colours 
being  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet,  the  red  being  the  least  re- 
frangible ray,  and  the  violet  the  most  so  of  tlio  ordinary  visible  rays.  Careful  examina- 
tion proves  the  yellow  ray  to  be  the  most  luminous ;  the  rod  ray  the  most  calorific  ray  ; 
and  the  -v-iolet  to  possess  the  most  energetic  chemical  power.  Heat-rays,  invisible  under 
ordinary  conditions  exist  below  the  red  band  ;  some  of  them  having  peculiar  powers, 
are  known  as  the  parathermic  rays ;  and  chemical  rays  extend,  with  much  power,  far 
beyond  the  violet  end  of  the  visible  spectrum.  Luminous  rays  are  also  rendered  visible 
at  the  most  refrangible  end  of  the  spectrum  by  throwing  the  spectral  image  into  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  quinine,  or  on  a  piece  of  uranium  glass,  and  some  .other  substances ; 
these  are  called  the  fluorescent  rays.  "With  this  brief  description  of  the  Newtonian 
spectrum,  as  it  is  often  called,  (Sir  Isaac  Newton,  being  the  first  who  investigated  its 
striking  phenomena)  our  reader.^  must  be  satisfied.  The  practical  applications  of  our 
knowledge  form  the  subject  of  the  next  article. 

SPECTRtJIMC  ANAI^YSIS.  Dr.  "WoUaston  was  the  first  who  observed  the  ex- 
istence of  non-luminous  spaces  or  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum.  Dr.  Ritchie  proved 
that  these  lines  were  dependent  on  absorption,  and  showed  how  they  could  be  in- 
creased in  visible  numbers  by  artificial  means.  Praunhofor,  however,  was  the  first  to 
make  a  full  investigation  of  them,  and  to  publish  a  map  of  them ;  hence  they  have  been 
generally  called  Praunhofcr's  Lines. 

These  lines  are  of  so  fixed  a  character  in  relation  to  the  coloured  bands  of  the 
spectrum,  tliat  if  it  is  desired  to  indicate  with  great  precision  any  special  rays  of  the 
spectrum,  they  are  referred  to  by  letters  or  numbers.  The  position  the  lines  occtipy 
have  been  determined  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  map  of  Praunhofor,  and  the 
very  complete  delineation  of  those  lines  published  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions ' 
for  1859,  by  Sir  David  Brewster  and  Dr.  Gladstone.  Praimliofer  laid  down  on  his 
map  354  lines,  but  Sir  David  Brewster  says :  '  In  the  delineations  which  I  have  exe- 
cuted, the  spectrum  is  divided  into  more  than  2,000  visible  and  easily  recognised  por- 
tions, separated  from  each  other  by  lines  more  or  less  marked.' 

The  origin  of  these  dark  lines, — spaces  in  which  there  is  no  light, — can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  yet  satisfactorily  resolved.  Praunhofer,  and  others  following  him,  thouo-ht 
that  the  light  emitted  from  the  photosphere  was,  from  the  first,  deficient  in  those  rays, 
or  that  they  were  lost,  either  by  absorption  in  passing  through  the  solar  atmosphere', 
or  obtained  possibly  in  passing  through  that  of  the  earth.  Angstrom,  wlio  also  dis- 
covered many  bright  lines  in  the  spectra  from  artificial  lights,  advanced  some  highly 
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philosophical  views  in  1855.    Tho  dark  lines  of  the  solar  spectrum,  and  the  hripht 
ones  observable  in  the  spectra  obtained  from  artificial  lights,  were  investigated  by 
Professor  Wheatstono,  Dr.  W.  A.  Miller,  Mr.  Fox  Talbofc  and  Sir  John  Hersebel. 
These  investigators  proveil  that  tho  spectra  obtained  from  the  liglit  emitted  from  in- 
candescent mineral  bodies  differ  from  that  obtained  from  the  sun ;  that  tho  lines  from 
artificial  sources  of  light  are,  in  many  cases,  peculiar ;  and  that,  in  the  majority  of  m- 
sttincofi,  hriffJit  Zmrs  appear  to  take  their  place.    So  rigidly  exact  were  tho  positions 
and  characters  of  the  lines  obtained  from  difForontly-colourod  flames,  that  botli  Wheat- 
stono and  Miller  suggested  tho  adoption  of  spectral  or  prismatic  analysis,  as  a  moans 
of  determining  the  presence  of  exceedingly  miniito  quantities  of  any  substance.  Tiio 
moro  recent  investigation  of  Buusen  and  KirchofF  have,  from  their  high  interest,  again 
drawn  attention  to  this  subject.    These  lines  have  been  employed  in  the  analysis  of 
the  solid  mass  of  the  sun  itself ;  and  tho  extreme  delicacy  of  tho  indications  is  proved 
from  tho  discovery  of  two  new  metallic  bodies,  one  called  Ccesium  (meaning  bluish- 
grey),  and  tho  other  Bubidium  (from  tho  Latin  ruhiclus,  which  was  used  to  express  tho 
darkest  red  colour),  which  existed  in  infinitesimally  small  quantities  in  some  mineral 
waters  of  Germany.    Thallium  was  afterwards  discovered  by  Mr.  W.  Crookes,  and 
Indium  by  Professor  E-ichter,  by  means  of  the  spectrum.    To  render  the  phenomena, 
and  the  hypothesis  involved,  intelligible  within  the  short  space  which  can  be  given 
to  the  subject  to  those  who  may  not  haTO  studied  it,  it  is  necessary  to  recapitulate, 
and  enter  a  little  into  detail.    The  image  produced  by  decomposing  a  white  sun- 
beam consists  of  certain  brilliantly-coloured  rays,  but  those  rays  are  crossed  by  spaces 
giving  no  light.    The  dark  lines  are  always  found  in  the  same  places  in  the  solar 
spectrum,  but  they  vary  in  number  imder  different  aspects  of  tho  sun  and  varying  con- 
ditions of  the  earth's  atmosphere.  When  the  sun  shines  in  its  meridian  splendour  from 
a  clear  sky,  the  number  of  dark  lines  is  slightly  different  from  those  observed  when 
the  sun,  being  near  the  horizon,  has  to  penetrate  a  greater  depth  of  atmosphere.    '  It 
is,'  says  Dr.  Gladstone,  '  a  most  beautiful  and  striking  sight  to  observe  the  gradual 
appearance  of  those  characteristic  lines  as  tho  sun  descends  towards  the  horizon,' 
proving  that  some  of  these  non-luminous  spaces  are  due  to  terrestrial  atmospheric 
absorptions.    To  quote  again  tho  same  authority :  '  That  the  earth's  atmosphere  has 
much  to  do  with  the  manifestations  of  those  lines,  is  beyond  all  question,  and  the 
analogy '  (alluding  to  some  very  strildng  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Miller) '  of  such 
gases  as  nitrous  acid  or  bromine  vapour,  suggests  the  idea  that  they  may  origiTiate 
wholly  in  the  air  that  encircles  our  globe.'    The  spectra,  obtained  from  some  artificial 
sources  of  light,  exhibit  the  coloured  rays  shading  one  into  the  other  ;  while  those 
produced  by  some  others  consist  of  a  series  of  luminous  bands,  separated  by  dark 
spaces ;  and  these  luminous  bands  are  frequently  found  to  coincide  with  the  dark  lines  of 
the  solar  spectrum.    Dr.  W.  A.  Miller  observed  that  an  intense  yellow  ray  observable 
in  the  spectra,  obtained  from  the  flames  coloured  with  soda,  lime,  strontia,  baryta, 
zinc,  iron,  and  platinum,  and,  according  to  Angstrom,  in  the  electric  light  of  every 
metal  burnt  by  him,  had  the  same  refrangibility  as  the  line  d  in  the  solar  spectriim. 

Pyrotechnic  displays  will  have  made  the  least  scientific  of  our  readers  acquainted 
with  the  fact,  that  we  may,  by  burning  certain  mineral  substances,  produce  rery 
intensely-coloured  lights.  Soda,  or  common  culinary  salt,  gives  a  monochromatic 
yellow ;  strontia  produces  the  red  fires  of  our  theatres ;  barytes,  the  pale  green  of 
o-host  scenes ;  copper  burns  with  a  green  flame,  iron  with  a  yellow-brown  one,  and 
lithium  with  a  brilliant  crimson.  Now,  if  these  flames  be  examined  throtigh  a  prism, 
or  if  a  concentrated  pencil  from  those  artificial  sources  of  coloured  light  be  passed 
through  one,  we  obtain  well-marked  spectral  images. 

■  The  next  step  in  the  process  of  the  investigation  instructs  us  in  tlie  fact.  that_  the 
vapours  producing  those  coloured  flames  are  opaque  in  their  own  rays.  That  is  to 
say  if  we  produce  a  yellow  soda-flame,  and  from  it  obtain  a  spectrum  showing  the 
peculiar  soda  lines  in  their  bright  yellow  colour,  and  then  impregnate  the  air  with  some 
soda-vapour,  by  volatilising  soda  between  the  flame  and  the  spectrum,  the  bright 
vellow  line  becomes  at  once  a  black  line.  This  holds  true  for  all  the  substances  which 
have  vet  been  examined.  The  coloured  bright  lines  are  converted  into  dark  lines,  it 
the  ravs  from  the  coloured  flames  are  made  to  permeate  vapours  of  the  same 
constitution  as  those  which  produced  the  particular  spectrum  under  examination. 

Kirchoff  and  Bunsen  lay  great  stress  upon  the  sodium  spectrum,  as  proving  tne 
extreme  delicacy  of  this  mode  of  analysis.  The  yellow  line,  the  only  one  seen,  is 
CO  ncSent  with  the  dark  line  D  of  Eraunhofer.  This  beautiful  bright  yellow  line  is 
Xervablo  when  less  than  l-20,000,000th  of  a  part  of  soda-vapour  is  mixed  with  air. 
P^m  the  drcumstance  of  tiie  air  of  these  islands  having  almost  always  some 
saCe  natter  floating  in  it,  tho  yellow  lino  of  the  sodium  spectrum  is  rarely  absent. 
S  o  ?ithSm  spectrum  give;  two  sharply-defined  lines :  one  a  bright  red,  the  other 
a  yellow  one,  tiie  former  apparently  corresponding  with  line  five  between  B  and 
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C  of -Brewster's  spectrum;  it  is  not  easy  to  determine- acciu-ately  with  which 
of  the  dark  lines  this  yellow  line  is  coincident.  Strontium  gives  six  red,  one 
orange,  and  one  blue  line.  Calcium  and  its  salts,  a  bright  green  line,  an  intensely 
bright  or<inge  lino,  and  the  paler  intermediate  bands.  Barium  gives  well-defined 
green  lines,  some  yellow  lines,  varying  in  intensity,  an  orange  line,  and  indications 
of  red. 

Incandescent  gases  and  vapours  give  off  light  of  certain  definite  degrees  of  rc- 
frangibility,  or  they  furnish  spectra  consisting  of  certain  fixed  lines ;  and  those 
incandescent  gases  or  vapours  absorb  light  of  the  same  degree  of  refrangibility  as  that 
which  they  emit.  This  is  (reasoning  by  analogy)  only  the  expression  in  relation  to 
light  of  the  celebrated  statement  made  in  regard  to  sound,  that  a  body  absorbs  all  the 
oscillations  which  it  can  jiropagate. 

Spectrum  analysis  has  been  applied  with  success  to  determine  the  moment  when  in 
the  process  of  making  steel  by  the  Bessemer  process  the  whole  of  the  carbon  is  exhausted. 
For  a  full  account  of  Spectrum  Analysis,  see  Watts's  '  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.' 

SPECUIiUIVX  METAK.  The  metal  employed  in  the  mirrors  of  reflecting 
telescopes.  The  late  Earl  of  Eosse,  who  was  eminently  successful  in  the  production 
and  polishing  of  large  specula,  says,  in  his  paper  published  in  the  Transactions  of 
the  Boyal  Society,  '  Tin  and  copper,  the  materials  employed  by  Newton  in  the  first 
reflecting  telescope,  are  preferable  to  any  other  witli  which  I  am  acquainted,  the  best 
proportions  being  4  atoms  of  copper  to  one  of  tin,  in  fact,  126-4  parts  of  copper  to 
58-9  of  tin.' 

Mr.  Eoss  remarks  that  when  the  alloy  for  speculum  metal  is  perfect,  it  should  be 
white,  glassy,  and  flaky.  Copper  in  excess  imparts  a  reddish  tinge,  and  when  tin  is  in 
excess  the  fracture  is  granulated  and  less  white.  Mr.  Eoss  pours  the  melted  tin  into 
the  copper  when  it  is  at  the  lowest  temperature  at  which  a  mixture  by  stirring  can  be 
effected;  then  he  pours  the  metal  into  an  ingot,  and,  to  complete  the  combination, 
remelts  it  in  the  most  gradual  manner,  by  putting  the  metal  into  the  furnace  almost 
as  soon  as  the  fire  is  lighted.  Trial  is  made  of  a  small  portion  taken  from  the  pot 
in;mediately  prior  to  pouring. 

SPEXSS.  A  compound  of  nickel,  arsenic,  and  sulphiu',  containing  small  quantilies 
of  cobalt,  copper,  and  antimony ;  it  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  crucibles  in  which  smalt 
-  is  manufactured.    See  Cobalt. 

SPEIiTER  or  SPEI.TRVIVE.    See  ZiKC. 

SPERIVIACETI ;  the  Cetine  of  Che-vTeiU.  In  certain  species  of  the  cachalot  whale, 
as  the  Vhysettr  macrocephalus,  and  the  tursio,  microps,  and  orthodon,  as  also  the  Bcl- 
fhinus  edentulics,  the  fat  of  some  parts  of  their  bodies  contains  a  peculiar  substance, 
called  spermaceti.  The  head  is  the  principal  part  from  whence  it  is  obtained.  In  the 
right  side  of  the  nose  and  up.per  surface  of  the  head  of  the  whale,  is  a  triangular- 
shaped  cavity,  called  by  the  whaler's,  '  the  case.'  Into  this  the  whalers  make  an 
opening,  and  take  out  the  liquid  contents  (oil  and  spermaceti)  by  a  bucket. 

The  dense  mass  of  cellular  tissue  beneath  the  case  and  nostril,  and  which  is  techni- 
cally called  the  'junk,"  also  contains  spermaceti,  with  which  and  oil  its  tissue  is 
infiltrated.  The  spermaceti  from  the  case  is  carefully  boiled  alone  and  placed  in 
separate  casks,  when  it  is  called  'head  matter.'  This  'head  matter'  consists  of 
spermaceti  and  oil.  Eor  the  purpose  of  separating  the  spermaceti  from  the  oil,  it  is 
cooled,  when  the  spermaceti  congeals,  and  is  separated  by  being  thrown  into  large  filter 
bags,  when  the_  oil  filters  through,  leaving  the  spermaceti  behind ;  the  solid  thus 
obtained  is  subjected  to  compression  in  hair-bags,  placed  in  an  hydi-aulic  press.  It 
is  then  melted  in  water,  and  the  impurities  skimmed  off.  Then  it  is  remelted  in  a 
weak  solution  of  potash  to  remove  the  last  particles  of  oil,  washed  in  water,  and  fused 
m  a  tub  by  the  agency  of  steam,  laded  into  tin  pans,  and  allowed  slowly  to  cool,  when 
It  forms  a  white,  semi-transparent,  brittle,  lamellar,  crystalline  mass.  Commercial 
spermaceti  usually  contains  a  minute  portion  of  sperm  oil;  which  may  be  removed  by 
boiling  with  alcohol ;  the  spermaceti  dissolves  and  again  separates  on  cooling,  in  order 
to  obtain  It  perfectly  pure,  this  process  must  be  repeated  until  the  alcohol  separates  no 
more  oil. 

When  absolutely  pure,  spermaceti  is  a  white  laminated  substance,  without  taste,  and 
most  odourless,  and  in  this  case  it  is  called  cetine.  By  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  alcohol  or  almond  oil,  it  may  be  powdered.  At  60°'its  sp.  gr.  is  0-943.  Itmelts 
at  120°,  and  at  670°  may  be  sublimed  unchanged.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  slightlv 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  much  more  so  in  ether;  it  is  also  soluble  in  the  fatty  ancl 
volatile  oils,  and  if  the  solution  be  saturated  when  hot;  the  greater  part  of  the  sper- 
maceti separates  on  cooling..     •  ^ 

Spermaceti  is  only  saponified  with  difficulty,  in  which  process  it  is  separated  into 
two  distinct  substances  :  ouc,  C^^ff'O-  (C>«H='iO),  belonging  to  the  series  of  alcohols 
18  called  cetyhe  {ethahc)  alcohol;  and  the  other  celylic  {dhalic)  acid,  C'-11^=0^  (C  "H^-0=)' 
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the  first  is  n  crystallisaLlo  fat,  whoso  molting  point  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  sper- 
macoli  itself,  but  it  is  much  more  soluble  in  alcohol ;  it  is  readily  sublimed  without 
decomposition.  Cetylic  acid  stands  to  cetylic  alcoliol  in  the  same  relation  as  acetic 
acid  to  ordinary  alcohol,  and  may  be  actually  procured  from  it  by  oxidation.  It  re- 
sembles in  many  respects  margaric  acid.  By  oxidation  by  nitric  acid  spermaceti  yields 
a  large  quantity  of  succinic  acid. 

Spermaceti  is  a  cotylate  of  oxido  of  cetyl,  and  represents  in  the  cetyl  series  the 
acetic  ether  of  the  common  alcohol  series.  It  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  palmitate 
of  cetyl. 

SPERM  WHAXiE.  Phi/seter  macrocephalus.  The  animal  inhabiting  the 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans  which  produces  the  sperm  oil  and  spermaceti. 

SPHENE.    A  compound  of  titanate  and  silicate  of  lime.    See  Titanittm. 

SPHEROIBAK  STATE.  The  name  given  by  Boutigny  to  the  condition  assumed 
by  water  when  projected  upon  rod-hot  plates  or  into  red-hot  vessels.  The  fluid  gathers 
into  a  spheroidal  drop,  moving  with  a  quick  intestinal  motion,  but  under  this  condition 
the  temperature  never  rises  to  the  boiling  point.    See  Evapohation. 

SPICES.    See  the  separate  articles  on  different  kinds  of  spice. 

The  S;pices  imported  in  1873  and  1874  of  which  we  have  returns  are  the  following  : 


Cinnamon  ....  lbs. 
Ginger  (raw)     .       .       •  cwts. 
Pepper      ....  lbs. 
Unenumerated   .       .       •  » 

1873 

1874 

Quantities 

Value 

Quantities 

Value 

1,078.753 

36,363 
26,324,828 
6,601,393 

116,144 
97,548 
818,437 
229,958 

1,204,622 
38,750 
19,596,843 

129,161 
117,987 
663,896 

SPIECEXiEISEM'.  A  term  applied  to  a  particular  variety  of  highly  carburised  pig- 
iron,  usually  containing  a  proportion  of  manganese.  It  is  produced  when  smelting  ores 
containing  iron  and  manganese,  under  conditions  which,  with  ordinary  ores,  would 
produce  grey  iron  ;  that  is  with  a  large  proportion  of  fuel  to  charge,  very  basic  slags 
from  the  xise  of  a  large  quantity  of  flux,  and  dense  and  hot  blast.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  largely  facetted  structure  of  the  fracture,  which  resembles  plates  of  glass.  The 
structure  is  developed  by  cooling  the  iron  under  the  slag,  and  is  not  indicative  of  the 
proportion  of  manganese.  The  amount  of  carbon  is  a  maximum  of  6  per  cent.,  whilst  the 
manganese  may  reach  15  per  cent.  Beyond  this  amount  the  carbon  diminishes,  and 
the  bladed  structure  disappears,  while  the  alloy  becomes  known  as  ferro-manffanese.  _ 

The  principal  localities  for  the  manufacture  are  in  the  Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia, 
where  it  is  made  from  the  spathic  ores  of  Siegen,  mixed  with  brown  and  red  iron-ores 
of  the  same  locality,  and  from  foreign  countries  ;  low-class  manganese-ores  from  Nassau 
beiun-  used  to  increase  the  proportion  of  -manganese  when  deficient.  Under  favourable 
circumstances  from  i  to  i  of  the  manganese  in  the  charge  passes  into  the  slag;  whilst 
from  a  to  i  is  reduced.  In  this  country  the  ore  used  is  principally  the  manganesi- 
ferous*  brown  ores  of  Garthagena,  or  mixtures  of  iron-ores  with  others  containing 
manganese  The  average  of  the  best  Ehenish  spiegeleisen  contains  about  10  per  cent, 
of  manganese.  It  was  formerly  used  for  re-carburizing  the  overblown  metal  in  the 
Bessemer  converter,  but  now  an  alloy  richer  in  manganese  is  generally  preferred  I  he 
lower  quality  of  spiegeleisen  is  used  for  conversion  into  wrought  iron  in  the  puddhng 

^"sSeeVleisen  is  made  in  America  from  Pranklinite,  and  in  Sweden  from  Knebelite. 

As  the  conditions  of  working  are  similar  to  those  in  producing  grey  iron  all  the  phos- 
Tohorus  contained  in  the  ore  will  be  reduced;  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  be  as  caretul 
in  selecting  the  materials  for  spiegeleisen  as  in  making  Bessemer  pig-irou. 

The  iron  made  from  ores  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  manganese  than  c;in  be  used 
for  making  spiegeleisen  is  known  as  spiegclig  or  tuciss-strahbg,  which  has  either  sma  1 
SeSed  or  a  columnar,  fracture.  A  pig-iron  of  this  class,  containing  about  2  per  cent. 
o?manganese,  is  made  kt  Weardale,  in  Durham,  from  the  spathic  ores  m  the  lead  mines 
of  that  district.    See  Steel. 

SPINME-TREE  OIIi.    See  Oils. 

RPllO'EIi  or  SPINElIiB.    See  EtjdY.  ,   .  , 

SPINET.  THE.  A  musical  instrument  which  was  much  admired  _  by  our 
jrrandmTthers  It  had  some  resemblance  in  shape  to  a  modern  semi-gi^nd  piano  but 
?rurii  smaller,  and,  though  sufficiently  pleasing,  ^-^'J-  ^^^^^  ^tio^^^^ 

It  was  played  similarly  to  the  modern  method,  by  means  of  keys  putting  in  motion  a 
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meclianism  to  toucli  a  single  string,  wlticli  emitted  tlie  sound  on  Leing  struck.  The 
instrument  being  small,  find  its  mechanism  slight  and  simple,  its  price  was  propor- 
tionately moderate,  and  the  spinet  was  thus  within  the  reach  of  those  who  couia  not 
afford  the  more  pretentious  and  elaborate  harpsichord. 

The  Clavicordsras  a  similar  instrument,  but  smaller ;  and  instead  of  being  struclt  oy 
a  jack,  tlie  strings  were  pressed  by  brass-pins  projecting  from  the  end  of  the  lieys. 
It  was  sometimes  called  a  clarichord,  and  occasionally  the  manuchord.  Under  tliese 
names,  the  spinet  is  often  confounded.  _         ^-i  -e  ^  • 

SPIlflf IIO'G.  The  greatest  improA^ement  hitherto  made  in  forming  textile  labrics, 
since  the  era  of  Arkwright,  is  due  to  Mr.  G.  Bodmer  of  Manchester.  By  his  patent 
inventions,  the  several  organs  of  a  spinning-factory  are  united  in  one  self-acting  and 
self-supplying  body— a  system  most  truly  automatic.  His  most  comprehensive  patent 
was  obtained" in  1824,  and  was  prolonged  by  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  for  7  years  after  the  period  of  14  years  was  expired.  It  contained  the  first 
development  of  a  plan  by  which  fibres  of  cotton,  flax,  &c.,  were  lapped  and  uulapped 
through  all  the  operations  of  cleaning  and  blowing,  carding,  drawing,  _  roving,  and 
spinning  ;  in  the  latter,  however,  only  as  far  as  the  operation  of  feeding  is  concerned. 
The  patent  of  1824  was  the  beginning;  the  result  of  which  was  several  other  patents 
for  improvements. 

By  a  machine  generally  called  1866 
a  Devil  or  Opener  {'Wolf'  in 
G-erman),  which  consists  of  a 
feeding-plate  set  with  teeth,  and 
a  roller  covered  with  spikes  (see 
fig.  1866),  the  cotton  is  cleared 
from  its  heaviest  dirt  and  opened. 
This  machine  delivers  the  cotton 
into  a  room  or  on  to  a  travelling- 
cloth,  from  which  it  is  taken, 
weighed  in  certain  portions,  and 
spread  upon  cloth  in  equal  por- 
tions ;  this  is  then  rolled  up,  and 
placed  behind  the  first  blower. 

The  first  blower  has  a  feeding- 
plate  like^^.  1867  without  teeth, 
and  over  this  plate  the  cotton  is 
delivered  to  the  operation  of  tlie 
common  beaters,  from  which  it  is  received  into  a  narrow  compartment  of  4^  or  5 
inches  broad,  and  wound,  by  means  of  his  lap-machines,  upon  rollers  in  beautifully 
level  and  well-cleaned  lays.  Eight  of  these  narrow  laps  are  then  placed  behind  a 
second  blower,  of  a  similar  construction  to  the  first.  Instead  of  the  common  beater, 
however,  a  drum  with  toothed  straight  edges  is  used  (see  fig.  1868),  which  opens  the 


1867 


cotton  still  more,  and  separates  the  fibres  from  one  another.  The  cotton  is  again 
formed  into  similar  narrow  laps,  which  are  still  more  equal  than  the  preceding  ones, 
and  eight  of  these  laps  are  then  placed  behind  the  carding-engines.  It  was  only 
by  applying  the  lap-machine,  that  he  succeeded  in  forming  small  laps  on  the  blower ; 
without  this  the  doffing  of  the  laps  without  stopping  the  wire-cloth  could  not  be 
effected,  and  in  doing  this,  an  irregular  lap  would  bo  formed,  because  of  the  accumu' 
lating  of  the  falling  cotton  in  one  place  while  tlio  wire-cloth  was  standing. 
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Carding  Engine. — When  a  sot  of  cards  -work  together,  any  interruption  or  stoppage 
of  a  single  carcling-engine  causes  a  defect  in  the  produce  of  the  wholo  Lip.  Interrup- 
tions occurred  several  times  a  day  by  the  stripping  of  the  main  cylinder,  and  during 
this  operation,  the  missing  band  or  silver  was  supplied  out  of  a  can,  being  the  produce 
of  a  single  carding-engine  working  into  cans  (a  spare  card).    The  more  objectionable 
defect  was,  however,  the  diflferonco  of  the  product  of  the  carding-engijie  after  the  main 
cylinder  had  been  stripped ;  the  band  or  silver  from  it  will  bo  thin  and  light,  until 
the  cards  of  the  main  cylinder  are  again  sufficiently  filled  with  cotton,  when  the  band 
will  again  assume  its  proper  thickness.    Another  irregularity  was  caused  by  the  strip- 
ping of  the  flats  or  top  cards,  but  was  not  so  fatal  as  the  first  one.    These  defects 
were,  of  course,  a  serious  drawback  to  the  system  of  working,  the  latter  of  which  was 
provided  against  by  stripping  the  top  cards  by  mechanism  ;  the  former  was  conquered 
by  the  invention  of  the  sclf-strippors  for  the  main  cylinders  ;  thus  the  carding-engine 
may  now  work  from  Monday  morning  to  Saturday  night  without  interruption,  the 
cylinders  requiring  only  to  be  brushed  out  every  evening ;  the  consequence  is,  that 
much  time  is  gained,  and  a  very  equal,  clean,  and  clear  product  is  obtained.  _  Old 
carding-engines  to  which  he  applied  his  feeders  (see  ^ly.  1869)  and  main  cylinder- 
clearers  produce  much  superior  work,  and  increase  the  production  from  18  to  24  per 

'^'^The  main  cylinder-clearer  consists  of  a  very  light  cast-iron  cylinder,  upon  which 
five,  six,  or  more  sets  of  wire-brushes  are  fixed,  which  are  caused  to  travel  to  and  tro 
across  the  main  cylinder ;  the  surface  or  periphery  of  the  brushes  overrunning  the 
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.„rf,™  or  t>erii)lierT  of  tlio  mam  cvHnder  bj-  8  or  19  per  cent  ,  tlio  brushes  tints 
Sifng  tbe  ooZ  o'ft  of  the  teetb  of  th.  crds  of  th.  main  cylmdsr,  and  causing  the 

Se"™  iot  above  a  quarter-ineh  in  breadth  and  travel  to  and  fro  ft  is 
£S  SffltKrSSttc^-deS^^^^^^^ 
ErS-b^ae!iS.:^Sui££ns^^ 

ssrififi.r;rrx».»» 

. '  tI  lap  machine  connected  with  th«,e  engines  j-'X^VSl^™ 

livering  rollers,  behind  a  set  oi  drawing  rollers  f  The 
or  trough,  and  again  formed  into  laps  similar  to  those  ^^""V^^^^^Sninto  smaller 
next  operation  formed  the  laps  P^o  untwisted  roving^  ^The  al^tl^Kas  objection- 
untwisted  rovings,  or  rovings  with  false  twist  °  ^  f •  'iJt  a^Tright  permanent 
able,  and  a  number  of  rovings  on  the  same  bobbin  with  lett  ana  S  ^^i^  .^^ 
U-is  in  them  was  adopted.  This  does  ve^y  ^I^^^l  -^^^^^i^^^XnTt  comes  to  the  last 
to  that  place  in  which  the  twist  changes  from  .'"'elit  ^  If  ^  ™  ^  the  drawing- 
operation  before  spinning.  The  left  '^"^^  "S^^^;;"^,^ J^^Va  roJk  or  bobbin  ot  11 
frame,  which  converts  two  laps  into  one  roving,  ana  lorms 
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inches  diameter  and  15  inches  broad,  with  six  separate  and  twisted  rovings 
wound  iipon  it.  (See  figs.  1872,  and  1872a.)  The  twist  is  given  by  tubes  in  two 
directions,  so  that  it  remains  in  it  (see  fy.  1872a),  the  tube  turns  in  the  same 


1872 


direction,  while  the  roving  advances  4  or 
5  inches,  and  then  turns  in  the  other 
direction.  These  laps  or  bobbins  are  then 
placed  behind  a  machine,  which  he  calls 
a  coil-frame,  the  most  important  arrange- 
ment of  which  he  claimed  already  in  his 
patent  of  1835.  It  consists  of  a  slot,  with 
a  travelling  spout,  without  which  the  coils 
cannot  be  formed  under  pressure. 

Coil  Frame— Dllb  bobbins  {fig.  1872) 
are  placed  behind  this  machine,  and  two 
ends  from  the  bobbin  are  passed  through 
the  drawing  rollers,  and  formed  into  one 
untwisted  silver  or  roving  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : — When  the  cotton  has  passed 
through  the  drawing  rollers  and  calender 
rollers, A,  {see  fig,  1873)itispassed  through 
the  tube,  B,  and  the  finger,  c ;  the  spindle 
with  its  disc,  d,  revolves  in  such  a  propor- 
tion as  to  take  up  the  cotton  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  calendar  rollers,  a,  and 
cause  the  rovings  to  be  laid  down  in  a 
spiral  line  closely,  one  by  one ;  and  as  the 
rollers,  a,  work  at  a  regular  speed,  it  is 
evident  that  the  motion  of  the  finger,  c, 
and  the  speed  of  the  tube,  b,  must  vary  ac- 
cordingly. The  coil,  e,  is  stationary,  and  is 
pressed  by  the  lid  or  top,  f,  which  slides 
up  the  spindle,  g,  made  of  tin-plate.  The 
cotton  enters  through  the  slot,  x,fig.  1873. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  the  finger,  c,  and 
spindle,  G,  only  perform  one  and  the  same 
varying  motion,  which  is  repeated  at  every 
fresh  layer,  and  the  coil  is  thus  built  from 
below;  it  is  about  8  inches  in  diameter 
and  18  inches  high  when  compressed^  and 
contains  4^  lbs.  of  cotton.  There  are 
several  modes  of  forming  these  coils,  but 
one  only  is  shown  here.  These  coils  are 
placed  behind  the  twist-coil  frames  in 
half-cans  or  partly  open  ones  or  troughs, 
or  behind  a  winding  machine,  where  they 
nre  wound  upon  rollers  side  by  side,  like 
the  lap  or  bobbin  shown  in  the  drawing 
frame,  and  placed  behind  the  twist-coil 
frame  in  this  state.' 
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^rrtJMc.-Tlns  frame  forms  rovings  into  coils  similar  to  those  above 
explained  with  this  difference  :  that  the  rovings  are  fine,  say,  from  1  to  10  hanks  per 
pound,  and  regularly  twisted  ;  their  diameter  varies  from  2*  to  6  inches  Tlio  s  /mc 
machines  produce  rovings  more  or  less  fine,  but  the  diameter  of  the  coils  does' not 
dillor.  _  iho  diSerenco  of  this  machine  from  that  above  described  consists  in  tlie 
dimensions  of  their  parts,  and  in  its  having  tho  spindle,  g,  and  the  lid  or  top  r 
revolving,  as  well  as  the  tube,  b.  (See/^y.  1874.)  In  this  machine  the  motion  of  tho 
spindle,  B,  IS  uniform:  tho  spindlo,  g,  however,  is  connected  by  the  bevel-wheels  h 
and  I,  with  a  differential  motion  at  the  end  of  tho  frame,  with  which  the  motion  of  tho 
finger,  c,  corresponds.  Tho  skew-wheels,  ic  and  l,  are  connected  with  the  drawing 
rollers,  A.  The  speed  of  tho  tube,  b,  and  the  spindle,  g,  are  so  proportioned,  that 
while  the  spindle,  o,  performs  one  revolution,  and  therefore  puts  one  twist  into  tho 
roving,  the  tube,  b,  also  performs  one  revolution,  missing  so  much  as  will  be  required 
to  pass  through  the  slot  in  the  cap  or  disc,  d,  and  lay  on  it  as  much  of  tho  roving  as 
proceeds  from  the  rollers,  a,  and  in  which  one  twist  is  contained.    Of  course  the 
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twist  of  these  rovings  can  be  adapted  to  their  fineness  and  varied ;  but  it  is  evident 
that,  on  account  of  the  regularity  of  the  machine  and  its  simplicity  of  movement,  the 
rovings  can  never  be  stretched,  and  much  less  twist  can  be  put  into  them  than  can  be 
put  in  the  common  fly-frames.  These  coils  are  put  behind  the  spinning  machines  on 
shelves  or  in  small  cans,  open  in  front;  or  thei^are  wound  from  24  to  72  ends  upon 
bobbins,  and  placed  upon  unlap  rollers  behind  the  spinning  frames. 

Coiling  Machine  for  Carding  Engines  a^id  Drawing  Frames,— These  are  simple 
machines,  which  may  be  applied  to  carding  engines  or  drawing  frames  of  any  descrip- 
tion. They  form  large  coils,  9  inches  in  diameter  and  22  inches  long,  when  on  tho 
machine.  There  are  two  spindles  (see  a,  Jig.  1876)  on  each  machine,  for  the  purpose 
of  doffing  without  stopping  the  drawing  frame  and  carding  engines.  When  one  coil 
is  filled,  tho  finger,  b,  is  just  brought  over  to  tho  other  spindle,  so  that  the  full  coil  is 
stopped  and  the  new  one  begins  to  be  formed  without  the  slightest  interruption  of  the 
machine.  .    .     .      ax  •    .  . 

Ck)ils  are  formed  in  various  ways,  also  in  cans ;  but  this  description  is  suflicient  to 
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show  the  application  of  this  mode  of  winding  up  bands  or  rovings.  Several  of  the 
nbore-described  machines  are  adapted  with  equal  success  to  wool  and  flax_.  Winding 
directly  from  the  carding  engines  the  slivers  separately  upon  long  bobbins,  twist  is 
given  in  two  directions,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the  fibres  to  some  extent,  so  tbat 
they  may  not  only  come  off  the  bobbins  without  sticking  to  one  another,  b\it  also  that 
they  may  dn\w  smoother.  Another  machine  is  used  by  which  several  rovings,  say  4  or 
more,  are  put  upon  the  same  bobbin  with  conical  ends ;  these  bobbins  are  placed  be- 
hind the  mules  or  throstles,  and  are  unwound  by  a  belt  or  strap  running  parallel  with 
the  fluted  rollers  of  the  spinning  machine,  as  seen  in  fig.  1870.  The  belt  or  band,  A, 
is  worked  in  a  similar  way  to  that  described  in  a  former  patent,  and  the  bobbins,  b, 
rest  upon  and  revolve  upon  their  surface,  exactly  according  to  the  speed  of  the  belt. 
The  most  impoii^ant  feature  in  the  roving  machine  is  a  metal  plate,  in  which  a  slot  is 
formed  through  which  the  rovings  pass  ;  this  slot  is  seen  in  figs.  1877,  1878,  and  1879. 
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xue  cotion,  wnen  coming  irom  tne  drawing  rollers,  is  passed  through  the  twisters,  c, 
and  through  the  slot  in  the  plate,  d.  Any  convenient  number  of  neatly-formed  and 
perfectly  separate  coils  can  be  put  upon  the  wooden  barrel  or  bobbin.  The  bobbin 
formed  upon  these  machines  is  represented  in  fig.  1880,  and  the  conical  ends  are 
formed  by  a  mechanism,  by  which  the  twisters,  c,  are  caused  to  approach  a  little  more 
to  one  another,  after  each  layer  of  rovings  has  been  coiled  round  the  barrel :  the 
section  of  the  bobbin  is,  therefore,  like  that  shown  in  fig.  1880. 

Eo\nngs  wound  upon  bobbins  by  means  of  tubes  revolving  in  one  direction  are 
certainly  not  so  fit  for  spinning  as  rovings  into  which  a  small  degree  of  twist  is  put. 
The  tube  by  which  a  twist  is  put  in  on  one  side  and  taken  out  at  the  other,  curls  or 
ruffles  the  cotton,  and  causes  it  to  spread  out  as  it  passes  between  the  rollers,  while 
rovings  -\vith  a  little  permanent  twist  in  them  are  held  together  in  the  process  of 
drawing,  and  thus  produce  smooth  yarn.  To  remedy  the  evil  above  described,  when 
untwisted  rovings  are  used,  the  spouts  or  guides,  through  which  the  rovings  pass  into 
or  between  the  drawing  rollers,  are  made  to  revolve  slowly,  first  in  one,  and  then  in 
the  other  direction,  and  thus  a  certain  quantity  of  twist  is  put  into  the  rovings  while 
they  are  being  prepared  for  spinning. 

There  is  a  little  defect  in  tlie  working  of  the  rovings  with  reversed  twist  when  too 
much  or  too  little  twist  is  put  in  them,  or  when  the  winding  machine  is  not  kept  in 
good  order.  This  defect  proceeds  from  the  change  in  the  twist  of  the  roving  seen  at 
A,  fig.  1881 ;  in  this  place  the  twist  is  not  like  that  at  b,  and  it  would  in  some  parts 
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of  the  yarn,  bo  detected  under  circinnstanccs  just  described.  In  cases  where  double 
rovings  are  used,  the  twisters  are  so  arranged  as  to  put  the  twist  in  the  rovings, 

18S1 

 B 

as  shown  in  fy.  1882  ;  in  this  case  the  reversing  place  of  one  roving  meets  the  twisted 
place  of  the  other,  and  the  fault  is  completely  rectified. 

A  self-actc.r,  namely  a  machine  in  itself,  which  can  bo  attached  to  2,  3,  or  even  4 
mules  of  almoet  any  convenient  number  of  spindles  is  Bonietimes  employed.  The 

1882 


mides  are  previously  stripped  of  all  their  mechanism,  except  the  rollers  and  their 
wheels,  the  carriage  and  spindles  ;  all  the  other  movements  ordinarily  combined  with 
the  mule  are  contained  in  the  machine,  which  is  placed  between  a  set  of  mules,  as 
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seen  in  fg.  1883  ;  a  and  b,  the  self- 
actors,  to  each  of  which  3  mules 
are  yoked,  and  which  are  connected 
by  bands  and  shafts  with  the  self- 
actor,  or  rather  partly  self-actor. 
A  girl  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
old  stands  at  x  between  a  and  b, 
and  never  leaves  her  place  except, 
perhaps,  for  aiding  in  dofl&ng  or  in 
iDanding  the  spindles.  The  gear- 
ing of  the  room  acts  by  means  of 
straps  upon  the  machines  a  and  b, 
and  from  these  machines  all  the 
movements  are  given  to  the  six 
mules,  namely,  the  motion  of  the 
rollers,  the  spindles,  the  drawing 
out  of  the  carriage,  the  after  draft, 
&c.  When  the  carriages  are  to  be 
put  up,  the  girl  takes  hold  of  two 
levers  of  the  machine  a,  and  by 
moving  them  in  certain  proportions, 
acts  upou  two  cones  and  pulleys, 
and  thus  causes,  in  the  most  easy 
and  certain  manner,  the  carriages 
to  run  in  and  the  yarn  to  be  wound 
on  the  spindles.  The  first  machine 
made  for  this  purpose  was  com- 
pletely self-acting,  but  it  was  found 
that  the  mechanism  was  more 
complicated  and  apt  to  get  out  of 
order ;  and  as  it  was  necessary  to 
have  a  girl  of  a  certain  age  to  watch 
over  the  piecers  for  a  certain  number 
of  mules,  the  simplified  machine 
above  described  was  adopted ;  plac- 
ing the  girl  near  these  macliincs, 

  from  whence  the  whole  set  of  mules 

attached  to  the  same  can  be  over- 
looked; as  the  creels  behind  the  mules  are  not  wanted  in  this  system,  this  impedi- 
ment to  the  sight  of  the  girl  would  be  removed.  ,      .  ,       ,       •   u..^  f^vm. 

Bastard  Frame.-The  simple  bast.ird  frame  is  a  throstle  with  miile  ^P'"^  ';-^'  J"™ 
ing  cops,  as  »eeu  in  fg.  1884,  and  wound  so  hard  thnt  tlicy  can  be  handled  al)ont 
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without  any  clanger  of  spoiling  thorn ;  in  the  same  dimensions  they  contain  one-third 
more  yarn  than  the  best  cops  of  self-actors.    The  machine  is  extremely  simple;  but 
with  them  they  are  not  able  to  spin  ad- 
vantageously upon  large  machines  above  No. 
20's.    The  quantity  this  machinery  produces 
is  nearly  one-third  more  than  the  best  self- 
actor,  on  an  equal  number  of  spindles,  and 
the  yarn  and  cops  are  much  superior.  Of 
course  there  is  a  copping  motion  connected 
■with  the  machine:  the  winding,  however, 
is  continuous,  as  well  as  the  twisting,  and 
figs.  I880  and  1886  will  give  the  reader  an 
"idea  of  the  frame.    The  yarn  coming  from 
the  rollers,  a,  goes  through  an  eye,  b,  to  the  wire,  c,  fixed  in  the 
flyer,  D,  and  from  thence  on  the  mule  spindle,  e  :  as_  the  spindle 
revolves,  the  flyer  is  dragged  along,  and  by  its  centrifugal  power 
winds  the  yarn  tight  upon  the  spindles. 
SPIRiVTOR.    See  Aspieatok. 

SPIRIT  OP  AiaMONIA.  The  name  naually  given  to  the 
solution  of  ammonia.  It  should,  strictly  speaking,  be  confined  to 
the  solution  in  spirit  only.    See  Ammonia, 

SPIRIT  or  Sil-liT.    See  Hydhochloeic  Acid. 

SPIRITS  OP  wmu.    See  Alcohol. 

SPIRITS,  VINOUS.  See  Alcohol,  Febmkntation,  Wine,  &c. 

The  Revenue  produced  by  spirits  in 

1868-  69  amounted  to  .       .  £10,556,218 

1869-  70         „  .       .  10,969,188 

1870-  71         „  .       .  11,463,899 


The  Rate  of  duty  in  1870-71  was  10«.  the  gallon.  The  quantity 


charged  with  duty  was  : 

Years  In  England  and  Wales 

gala. 

1868-  69  9,056,094 

1869-  70  9,359,946 

1870-  71  9,637,339 


In  Ireland 

gals. 
5,762,594 
6,037,684 
6,448,413 


In  Scotland 


The  Quantity  distilled  during  the  year  :- 


England  and  Wales 
Scotland . 
Ireland  . 


1868-69 
gals. 
7,190,380 
12,197,087 
6,010,764 


7,111,705 
7,457,699 
7,757,696 


1869-70 
gals. 
7,280,088 
13,799,071 
6,599,636 


1870-71 

gals. 
7,576,495 
14,501,983 
8,873,545 


25,398,231  27,678,795  30,952,023 


The  Value  of  British  spirits  shipped  as  merchandise,  not  including  ships'  stores  : 


Years  £ 

Years 

£ 

1866  ....  151,073 

1870  . 

.  183,291 

1867  ....  289,206 

1871  , 

.  200,570 

1868  .       .       •       .  257,565 

1872  . 

.  236,186 

1869  ....  209,953 

1873  . 

.  210,964 

Spirits  Imported  in  1874 : — 

Proof  gals. 

Value 

Kum .       .       .       .       .       .  . 

.  8,188,456 

£922,083 

home  consumption  . 

.  5,194,793 

Brandy   

.  3,401,838 

1,460,073 

homo  consumption  .       .  , 

.  4,308,816 

Other  sorts  .... 

.  2,192,965 

229,872 

home  consumption  . 

.  1,131,603 

Spirits,  British  and  Irish,  Exported  in  1874,  1,213,314  gallons  ;  value  £151,665. 


SPIiINT  COAXi.  Sometimes  Splent.  A  term,  originating  in  Scotland,  and 
applied  to  a  hard  and  sometimes  imperfectly-laminated  variety  of  bituminous  coal. 
The  name  appears  to  be  derived  from  its  splitting  (Scot,  splmting)  up  into  flakes,  or 
laminae.  The  splint  coals  are  a  valuable  variety,  since  they  burn  with  great  heat 
and  do  not  cake,  ,    .  -i- •     .  * 
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SPOZO-CE.  (Kponfff!,  Er. ;  Schwaimn,  Gor.)  Although  for  a  long  time  it  was  a 
disputed  point  wlietlior  the  sponge  of  commerce  belonged  to  the  animal  or  tho  veget- 
able kingdom,  its  animal  nature  is  now  well  proved,  and  sponges  are  regarded  as  a 
family  of  animals  forming  a  class  by  themselves,  Vorijera  or  Spongidce. 

Tlio  sponge  consists  of  a  soft  gelatinous  mass,  mostly  supported  by  an  internal 
skeleton  composed  of  reticularly  anastomosing  horny  fibres,  in  or  among  which  are 
usually  imbedded  siliceous  or  calcareous  spicula.  Sponges  are  mostly  marine ;  two 
or  throe  species  only  being  found  in  fresh  water.  In  the  living  state  they  possess 
lively  colours,  and  usually  grow  in  groups,  upon  rock,  shells,  polypes,  crustsicea, 
and  occasionally  on  sea-weeds.  The  horny  fibres  forming  the  skeletons  of  sponges 
are  cylindrical  and  variously  united,  so  as  to  form  a  network,  often  of  great  beauty. 
By  dissolving  tho  chalk  from  tho  sponge-formed  fossil  in  that  formation,  many  very 
delicate  and  regular  systems  of  meshes  may  be  obtained.  Some  beautiful  siliceous 
Bponge-skeletons  have  been  brought  to  this  country  from  the  Japanese  seas.  Tho 
gelatinous  substance  covering  tho  skeleton  of  sponges  resembles  the  sarcode  of  which 
tho  AmxbcB^  are  composed,  and  appears  to  consist  of  minute  'sponge  particles,'  those 
lining  the  internal  chambers  being  furnished  with  cilia.  During  life,  by  means  of 
these,  water,  entering  by  the  small  apertures,  or  pores,  and  reaching  the  channels,  is 
expelled  in  intermittent  currents  through  the  large  '  oscula.'  Sponges  arc  fixed  by 
a  kind  of  root,  by  which  they  hold  firmly  to  any  surface  upon  which  they  once  fix 
themselves.  Sponges  may  be  propagated  by  division,  but  more  usually  by  gemmules, 
which  detach  themselves  from  the  parent  body,  and  float  about  until  they  find  a 
fitting  restiijg-place,  when  they  fix  themselves  and  grow.  Sponges  adhere  firmly  to 
the  rocks  or  other  bodies  upon  which  they  grow,  and  are  not  to  be  detached  without 
considerable  trouble.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago  are  trained  from 
inftincy  to  dive  for  these  substances.  Naturalists  distinguish  three  kinds  of  sponges, 
each  of  which  is  composed  of  many  species,  and  these  form  as  many  groups  or  diri- 
sions.  The  genus  Spongia,  which  comprehends  the  sponges  of  commerce,  is  the  type. 
The  siliceous  sponges,  Silicea,  have  the  body,  or  gelatinous  portion,  curiously  strength- 
ened with  siliceous  spicula.  The  calcareous  sponges,  Calcarea,  have  spicula  of  carbo- 
nate of  lime  supporting  a  sub-cartilaginous  substance,  which  is  not  so  soft  as  the 
coverings  of  the  other  sponges.  The  horny  sponges,  Cornea,  have  no  spicula,  the 
body  is  very  porous  and  elastic,  being  composed  of  a  fibro-corneous  skeleton,  the  parts 
of  which  communicate  with  each  other  in  all  directions. 

The  sponges  of  commerce  are  obtained  from  the  Mediterranean,  Smyrna  being  the 
principal  mart.  Sponges  are  treated  with  muriatic  (hydrochloric)  acid  to  remove  tho 
lime ;  they  are  then  dried,  well  beaten,  and  again  soaked  in  water,  which  is  frequently 
changed.  Very  inferior  sponges  are  prepared  for  the  English  market  by  bleaching, 
either  i-with  hydrocliloric  acid  or  chlorine.  By  this  means  a  very  good  colour  is  pro- 
duced, but  the  sponge  is  rendered  very  rotten. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  sponge  fishery  of  the  Ottoman  Archipelago,  by 
M.  Bilioti,  the  British  Vice-Consul  at  Rhodes,  appeared  in  the  Technologist,  from 
which  the  following  particulars  are  abstracted : — '  Sponges  form  the  principal 
article  of  exportation  from  this  district,  and  a  great  portion  of  them  is  sent  to  Great 
Britain.  There  are  nearly  as  many  different  qualities  of  fine,  common,  and  coarse 
sponges  as  there  are  spots  of  fishery.  The  sponges  in  this  quarter  are  known  in 
commerce  by  the  names  of  the  respective  coasts  where  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands 
of  the  Ottoman  Archipelago  dive  for  sponges.  These  may  be  divided  into  five 
categories,  besides  the  ordinary  classification  of  fine,  common,  and  coarse. 

Merchants  when  they  purchase  sponges  take  into  consideration  the  form,  size,  and 
colour,  the  quantity  of  extraneous  matter,  such  as  stones  and  sand,  which  come  out  in 
proportion  of  their  being  washed  more  or  less  when  fished.  All  this  renders  the  trade 
very  difficult,  the  more  so  as  (with  the  exception  of  Mandruha  and  Bengazi,  which  are 
sold  at  so  much  a  piece)  the  sponges  are  usually  sold  in  a  lump.  Latterly  the  divers 
have  offered  their  sponges  for  sale  without  sanding  them_  (finding  that  it  was  no  profit 
to  do  so),  and  the  merchants  again  purchase  them  by  weight. 

A  French  savant,  M.  Artus,  has  been  experimenting  on  the  bleaching  of  sponges. 
Some  good  sponges  were  well  washed  in  river-water.  Whilst  still  wet,_  they  wore 
placed  in  a  bath  of  six  parts  water  and  one  part  commercial  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
were  allowed  to  remain  until  all  the  carbonic  acid  gas  was  discharged.  They  were 
then  washed  again,  and  afterwards  strung  together  and  immersed  in  hydrochloric 
acid  diluted  with  6  per  cent,  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  dissolved  in  water.  The  vessel 
was  then  closed  and  left  for  48  hours,  when  the  sponges  were  taken  out,  washed  and 
dried.  M.  Artus  tried  another  experiment  in  which  tho  quantity  of  hyposulpliite  ot 
soda  was  doubled.  In  a  third  experiment  the  sponges  wore,  on  removal  trom  tlie 
bath,  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  subsequently  washed,  and  tlien  exposea  to 
sulphurous  acid  gas.    The  sponges,  however,  by  each  of  these  processes  were  not 
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thoroughly  bleached,  and  a  fourth  method  was  tried.  The  sponges  .  .^f '^Jf^'^- 
in  hot  diluted  soda-lye,  then  placed  in  a  bath  of  weak  hydrochloric  '^"^^  ^J.  ^P"^ 
sulphite  of  soda,  using  only  half  the  quantity  of  hyposulphite  that  was  used  :n  the 
first  experiment,  and  a  very  satisfactory  result  was  thus  obtained. 

SPONTANEOTTS  COIVTBUSTIOKT.  Major  Majendie  has  recently  (lb74j  com- 
municated to  the  Eoyal  Artillery  Institute  some  interesting  experiments  ^/'j^f- 
Galletly  on  this  subject.  It  was  found  that  cotton-waste,  soaked  i°  ^P^l^f^^.^"^^'''; 
and  wrung  out,  if  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  170°  Fahr.,  oxidised  in  105  minutes 
Kaw  linseed  oil  required  from  four  to  five  hours  before  igniting  ;  rape  and  olive  oiis 
five  to  six  hours;  lard  oil  four  hours;  castor  oil  one  day;  and,  in  one  trial,  olive  ou 
ignited  in  100  minutes.  Sperm  oil  did  not  char  the  waste.  His  theory  is,  ttiat  tne 
oil  by  being  spread  and  finely  divided  among  the  fibres  of  the  waste,  has  its  absorbent 
power  tow^ds  oxygen  greatly  increased,  much  as  a  bloom  of  iron  will  oxidise  rapidly 
in  process  of  manufacture  if  exposed  to  the  air.  It  was  also  found  that  ignition  took 
place  more  quickly  with  silk  waste  than  with  cotton.  A  scientific  journal,  commenting 
on  this  report,  declares  that  the  sperm  oil  of  the  experiment  must  have  been  adulterated 
with  petroleum,  which  has  a  tendency  to  repress  such  oxidation,  as  it  has  been  proved 
by  other  trials  that  sperm  oil  will  rapidly  absorb  oxygen  as  certainly  as  other  oils ; 
but  no  case  of  spontaneous  combustion  has  yet  been  reported  from  coal  oils._ 

Many  fires  have  occurred  in  woollen  and  cotton  mills  from  the  careless  leaving  of  oily 
waste  in  warm  places,  especially  during  the  summer  months,  and  for  safety  it  is 
necessary  that  such  waste  be  removed  daily.  Shoddy  mills,  where  the  rags  after 
being  oiled  are  torn  into  fibre,  are  especially  dangerous,  sis  either  from  inferior  oil 
used,  or  the  adulteration  of  No.  1  lard  oil  with  the  dangerous  cotton-seed  oil,  the 
shoddy  often  takes  fire  in  the  bags  before  leaving  the  works,  or  soon  after  reaching 
the  mill  where  it  is  to  be  manufactured.  Two  other  causes  may  aid  in  causing  such 
fires  :  packing  the  material  too  soon  and  too  tight,  and  putting  on  too  much  oil.  The 
latter  is  a  profitable  arrangement,  and  too  much  practised.  The  only  safety  for  those 
buying  is  to  examine  the  heat  of  each  lot  as  received,  and,  if  possible,  open  out  into 
a  pile ;  or,  if  not,  let  each  bag  be  slit  open  and  exposed  to  the  air.  The  Editor^  of 
this  Dictionary  was  called  upon  to  investigate  the  causes  which  led  to  the  destruction 
by  fire  of  H.M.  ships  the  '  Imogene  '  and  the  '  Talavera '  in  Devonport  dockyard.  Ha 
traced  it,  beyond  all  question,  to  a  large  bin,  in  which,  with  great  carelessness,  oil, 
anti-attrition,  oakum,  and  tow,  which  had  been  used  by  the  shipwrights  and  others  in 
wiping  the  oil  from  their  tools  after  sharpening  them,  had  been  allowed  to  accumulate ; 
and  reported  to  this  effect  to  the  Admiralty. 

Spontaneous  combustion,  arising  from  the  rapid  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  fixed 
oils,  except  petroleum,  is  now  attracting  much  attention,  and  cannot  be  too  much  im- 
pressed on  the  public  mind.  The  recent  fire  at  Portland,  Maine,  is  declared  to  have 
arisen  from  the  leakage  of  linseed  oil,  stored  alongside  of  rags.  In  May  last  two 
fires,  discovered  first  in  the  stable,  and  afterwards  in  the  dwelling  of  a  gentleman  at 
Bedford,  Pa.,  were  traced  directly  to  rags  saturated  with  linseed  oil,  wliich  painters 
who  had  been  graining  shutters  had  thrown  into  corners.  At  Jamestown,  New  York, 
a  workman,  who  had  been  cleaning  fiu-niture  with  linseed  oil,  threw  aside  his  oily 
apron  crumpled  together,  and  in  a  short  time  it  was  found  in  a  state  of  ignition. 

SPOON  MAKTITFACTTrRX:.    See  Stamping  of  Metals. 

SPR1TCE  BEER  is  prepared  as  follows : — Essence  of  spruce,  half  a  pint ;  pimento 
and  ginger  bruised,  of  each  4  ounces ;  hops,  from  4  to  3  ounces ;  water,  3  gallons. 
Boil  for  ten  minutes,  then  strain  and  add  11  gallons  of  warm  water,  a  pint  of  yeast, 
and  6  pints  of  molasses.    Mix  and  allow  the  mixture  to  ferment  for  twenty  hours. 

SPRVCE,  ESSENCE  OP,  is  prepared  by  boiling  the  young  tops  of  the  Abies 
nigra,  or  black  spruce,  in  water,  and  concentrating  the  decoction  by  evaporation. 

STAINED  GXiASS.  Under  Glass,  a  general  account  of  the  processes  for 
colouring  glass  has  been  given  ;  for  the  manufacture,  however,  of  stained  glass  for 
windows  some  special  details  have  been  reserved  for  this  place.  "When  certain 
metallic  oxides  or  chlorides,  ground  up  vnth  proper  fluxes,  are  painted  upon  glass, 
their  colours  fuse  into  its  surface  at  a  moderate  heat  and  make  durable  pictures,  which 
are  frequently  employed  in  ornamenting  the  windows  of  churches,  as  well  as  of  other 
public  and  private  buildings.  The  colours  of  stained  glass  are  all  transparent,  and 
are  therefore  to  be  viewed  only  by  transmitted  light.  Many  metallic  pigments,  which 
afford  a  fine  effect  when  applied  cold  on  canvas  or  paper,  are  so  changed  by  vitreous 
fusion  as  to  be  quite  inapplicable  to  painting  in  stained  glass. 

The  glass  proper  for  receiving  these  vitrifying  pigments  should  be  colourless,  uni- 
form, and  difficidt  of  fusion ;  for  which  reason  crown  glass,  made  with  little  alkali, 
or  with  kelp,  is  preferred.  When  the  design  is  too  large  to  be  contained  on  a  single 
pane,  several  are  fitted  together  and  fixed  in  a  bed  of  soft  cement  while  painting,  and 
then  taken  asunder  to  be  separately  subjected  to  the  tire.   In  arranging  the  glass 
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pieces,  caro  mufifc  be  taken  to  distribute  the  joinings,  so  that  the  lead  frame-work  :n;iy 
interfere  ns  little  as  possible  witli  the  effect. 

A  design  must  bo  drawn  npon  paper,  and  placed  Ijenoath  tlie  plate  of  glass  ;  though 
the  artist  cannot  regnlate  his  tints  directly  by  his  pallet,  but  by  specimen's  of  the 
colours  producible  from  his  pallet  pigments  after  they  are  fired.  The  upper  side  of  the 
glass  being  sponged  over  with  guni-water,  affords,  when  dry,  a  surface  proper  for 
receiving  the  colours,  without  the  risk  of  their  running  irregularly,  as  they  would  bo 
apt  to  do,  on  the  slippery  glass.  The  artist  first  draws  on  the  plate  with  a  fine  pencil 
all  the  traces  which  mark  the  great  outlines  and  shades  of  the  figures.  Tliis  is  usually 
done  in  black,  or  at  least,  some  strong  colour,  such  as  brown,  blue,  green,  or  red.  In 
laying  on  these  the  painter  is  guided  by  the  same  principles  as  the  engraver,  when  ho 
produces  the  effect  of  light  and  shade  by  dots,  lines,  or  hatches  ;  and  ho  employs  tliat 
colour  to  produce  the  shades,  which  will  harmonise  best  with  the  colour  which  is  to  be 
afterwards  applied  ;  bnt  for  the  deeper  shades,  black  is  in  general  used.  When  this  is 
finished,  the  whole  picture  will  be  represented  in  lines  or  hatches  similar  to  an  engra\nng 
finislied  up  to  the  highest  effect  possible  ;  and  afterwards,  when  it  is  dry,  the  vitrifying 
'  colours  are  laid  on  by  means  of  larger  hair-pencils  ;  their  selection  being  regidated 
by  the  burnt  specimen  tints.  When  he  finds  it  necessary  to  lay  two  colours  adjoining, 
which  are  apt  to  run  together  in  the  kiln,  he  must  apply  one  of  them  to  the  back  of 
the  glass.  But  the  few  principal  coloiirs  to  be  presently  mentioned,  are  all  fast  colours 
■which  do  not  run,  except  the  yellow,  which  must  tlierefore  be  laid  on  the  opposite  side. 
After  colouring,  the  artist  proceeds  to  bring  out  the  lighter  effects  by  taking  off  the 
colour  in  the  proper  place,  with  a  goose-quill  cut  like  a  pen  without  a  slit.  By 
working  this  upon  the  glass,  he  removes  the  colour  from  the  parts  where  the  lights 
should  be  the  strongest ;  such  as  the  hair,  eyes,  the  reflection  of  bright  surfaces,  and 
light  parts  of  draperies.  The  blank  pen  may  be  employed  either  to  make  the  lights 
by  lines,  or  hatches  and  dots,  as  is  most  suitable  to  the  subject. 

By  tlie  metallic  preparations  now  laid  upon  it,  the  glass  is  made  ready  for  being 
fired,  in  order  to  fix  and  bring  out  the  proper  colours.  The  furnace  or  kiln  best 
adapted  for  this  piu-pose,  is  similar  to  that  used  by  enamellers.  (See  Enamel,  and  the 
Glaze-kiln,  under  Pottery.)  It  consists  of  a  muffle  or  arch  of  fire-clay  or  pottery,  so 
set  over  a  fire-place,  and  so  surrounded  by  flues,  as  to  receive  a  very  considerable  heat 
within,  in  the  most  equable  and  regular  manner:  otherwise,  some  parts  of  the  glass 
will  be  melted;  while,  on  others,  the  siiperficial  film  of  colours  will  remain  unvitrified. 
The  mouth  of  the  muffle,  and  the  entry  for  introducing  fuel  to  the  fire,  should  be  on 
opposite  sides,  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  admission  of  dust  into  the  muffle, 
whose  mouth  should  be  closed  with  double-folding  doors  of  iron,  furnished  with  small 
peep-holes,  to  allow  the  artist  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  staining,  and  to  withdraw 
small  trial  slips  of  glass,  painted  with  the  principal  tints  used  in  the  picture. 

The  muffle  must  be  made  of  very  refractory  fire-clay,  flat  at  its  bottom,  and  only  5 
or  6  inches  high,  with  such  an  arched  top  as  may  make  the  roof  strong,  and  so  close 
on  all  sides  as  to  exclude  entirely  the  smoke  and  flame.  On  the  bottom  of  the  muffle 
a  smooth  bed  of  sifted  lime,  freed  from  water,  about  half  an  inch  thick,  must  be  pre- 
pared for  receiving  the  pane  of  glass.  Sometimes  several  plates  of  glass  are  laid  over 
each  other  with  a  layer  of  dry  pulverulent  lime  between  each.  The  fire  is  now 
lighted,  and  most  gradually  raised,  lest  the  glass  should  be  broken  ;  and  after  it  has 
attained  to  its  full  heat,  it  must  be  kept  for  three  or  four  hours,  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  indications  of  the  trial  slips  ;  the  yellow  colour  being  principally  watched,  as  it 
is  found  to  be -the  best  criterion  of  the  state  of  the  others.  When  the  colours  are 
properly  burnt  in,  the  fire  is  suffered  to  die  away  slowly,  so  as  to  anneal  the  glass. 

STAXN'ED  GIiASS-PlGlWENTS.  Flesh  colour. — Take  an  ounce  of  red  lead, 
two  ounces  of  red  enamel  (Venetian  glass  enamel,  from  alum  and  copperas  calcined 
together),  grind  them  to  fine  powder,  and  work  this  up  with  spirits  (alcohol)  upon  a 
hard  stone.    When  slightly  baked,  this  produces  a  fine  flesh  colour. 

Black  colour.— Haka  ounces  of  smithy  scales  of  iron,  mix  them  with  two 
ounces  of  white  glass  (crystal),  an  ounce  of  antimony,  and  half  an  ounce  of  manganese ; 
pound  and  grind  these  ingredients  together  with  strong  vinegar.  A  briUiant  black 
may  also  be  obtained  by  a  mixture  of  cobalt  blue  with  the  oxides  of  manganese  and 
iron.  Another  black  is  made  from  three  parts  of  crystal  glass,  two  parts  ot  oxide  ot 
copper,  and  one  of  (glass  of)  antimony  worked  up  together,  as  above. 

Brown  colour.— An  ounce  of  white  glass  or  enamel,  half  an  ounce  ot  good  mau- 

^^BS,'&Tltl°ifo^tZ'  colotirs  are  made  from  peroxide  of  iron,  prepared  by  nitric 
acid.  'The  flux  consists  of  borax,  sand,  and  minium  in  small  quantity.  , 

Bed  colour  may  be  likewise  obtained  from  one  ounce  of  red  chalk  pounded,  mixed 
with  two  ounces  of  white  hard  enamel,  and  a  little  peroxide  of  copper. 
■    A  red  may  also  be  composed  of  rust  of  iron,  glass  of  antimony,  yellow  glass  ot  lead, 
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such  as  is  used  by  potters  (or  litharge),  each  iu  little  quantity  ;  to  ^^"f  a 
phui-et  of  silver  is  added.    This  composition  ^^el^round  produces  a  very  fine  r^^^ 
colour  on  glass.    When  protoxide  of  copper  is  used  to  stain  glass,  it  ^J^^^^^^^^ 
red  or  green  colour,  according  as  the  glass  is  more  or  ess  heated  in  the  f";™ JJ^'  ^^^J 
former  corresponding  to  the  suboxide,  the  latter  having  the  copper  m  the  state  ot 

^'Sm'and  Brown  reds  may  be  obtained  by  mixtures  of  manganese,  orange  oxide 
of  copper,  and  the  oxide  of  iron  called  umber,  in  different  proportions,  ihey  must 
be  previously  fused  with  vitreous  solvents,  ^;n;,im 

Green  colour.-Two  ounces  of  brass  calcined  into  an  oxide,  two  ounces  of  minuira 
and  eight  ounces  of  white  sand ;  reduce  them  to  a  fine  powder  which  is  to  tooenclosea 
in  a  well-luted  crucible,  and  heated  strongly  in  an  air-furnace  for  an  hour.  When  tne 
mixture  is  cold,  grind  it  in  a  brass  mortar.  Green  may,  however,  be  advantageously 
produced  by  a  yellow  on  one  side,  and  a  blue  on  the  other.  Oxide  of  chrome  has 
been  also  employed  to  stain  glass  green.  .  •;, 

A  fine  Yellow  colour.— Take  fine  silver  laminated  thm,  dissolve  m  nitric  acid,  dilute 
with  abundance  of  water,  and  precipitate  with  solution  of  sea-salt.  Mix  this  chloride 
of  eilver,  in  a  dry  powder,  with  three  times  its  weight  of  pipe-clay  well  burnt  ana 
pounded.  The  back  of  the  glass-pane  is  to  be  painted  wth  this  powder,  for  when 
painted  on  the  face,  it  is  apt  to  run  into  the  other  colours. 

Another  vellow  can  be  made  by  mixing  sulphide  of  silver  with  glass  of  antimony, 
and  yellow  ochre  previously  calcined  to  a  red-brown  tint.  Work  all  these  powders 
together,  and  paint  on  the  back  of  the  glass.  Or  silver  laminse  melted  with  sulphur 
and  glass  of  antimony,  thrown  into  cold  water,  and  afterwards  ground  to  powder, 

afford  a  yellow.  ,  , 

A  pale  yellow  may  be  made  with  the  powder  resulting  from  brass,  sulphur,  and  glass 
of  antimony,  calcined  together  in  a  crucible  till  they  cease  to  smoke  ;  and  then  mixed 
with  a  little  burnt  yellow  ochre. 

The  fine  yellow  of  M.  Merand,  is  prepared  from  cliloride  of  silver,  oxide  of  zinc, 
white-clay,  and  rust  of  iron.    This  mixture,  simply  ground,  is  applied  on  the  glass. 

Orange  colour.— Tek.Q  1  part  of  silver  powder,  as  precipitated  from  the  nitrate  of 
that  metal  by  plates  of  copper,  and  washed ;  mix  it  with  1  part  of  red  ochre  and  1  of 
yellow,  by  careful  trituration ;  grind  into  a  thin  pap  with  oil  of  turpentine  or  lavender, 
and  apply  this  with  a  brush,  dry,  and  burn  in. 

In  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  of  December  1836,  the  anonymous  author  of  an 
ingenious  essay,  '  On  the  Art  of  Glass-painting,'  says,  that  if  a  large  proportion  of 
ochre  has  been  employed  with  the  silver,  the  stain  is  yellow ;  if  a  small  proportion,  it 
is  orange-coloured ;  and  by  repeated  exposure  to  the  fire,  without  any  additional 
colouring-matter,  the  orange  may  be  converted  into  red ;  but  this  conversion  requires 
a  nice  management  of  the  heat.  Artists  often  make  use  of  panes  coloured  throughout 
their  substance  in  the  glass-house  pots,  because  the  perfect  transparency  of  such  glass 
gives  a  brilliancy  of  effect,  which  enamel  painting,  always  more  or  less  opaque,  cannot 
rival.  It  was  to  a  glass  of  this  kind  that  the  old  glass-painters  owed  their  splendid 
red.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  only  point  in  which  the  modern  and  ancient  processes  differ ; 
and  this  is  the  only  part  of  the  art  which  was  ever  really  lost.  Instead  of  blowing 
plates  of  solid  red,  the  old  glass-makers  (like  those  of  Bohemia  for  some  time  back), 
used  to  flash  a  thin  layer  of  brilliant  red  over  a  substratum  of  colourless  glass ;  by 
gathering  a  lump  of  the  latter  upon  the  end  of  their  iron  rod  in  one  pot,  covering  with 
a  layer  of  the  former  in  another  pot,  then  blowing  out  the  two  together  into  a  globe 
or  cylinder,  to  be  opened  into  circular  tables,  or  into  rectangular  plates.  The  elegant 
art  of  tinging  glass  red  by  oxide  of  copper,  and  flashing  it  on  common  crown  glass, 
has  become  general  within  these  few  years. 

Tliat  gold  melted  with  flint-glass  stains  it  purple  was  originally  discovered  and 
practised  as  a  profitable  secret  by  Kunckel.  Gold  has  been  recently  used  at  Birming- 
ham for  giving  a  beautiful  rose-colour  to  scent-bottles.  The  proportion  of  gold  should 
be  very  small,  and  the  heat  very  great,  to  produce  a  good  effect.  The  glass  must 
contain  either  the  oxide  of  lead,  bismuth,  zinc,  or  antimony  ;  for  crown  glass  will  take 
no  colour  from  gold.  Glass  combined  with  this  metal,  when  removed  from  the  cru- 
cible, is  generally  of  a  pale  rose  colour ;  nay,  sometimes  is  as  colourless  as  water,  and 
does  not  assume  its  ruby  colour  till  it  has  been  exposed  to  a  low  red  heat,  either  under 
a  muffle,  or  at  the  lamp.  This  operation  must  be  nicely  regulated ;  because  a  slight 
excess  of  fire  destroys  the  colour,  leaving  the  glass  of  a  dingy  brown,  but  with  a  green 
transparency  like  that  of  gold-leaf.  It  is  metallic  gold  which  gives  the  colour ;  and, 
indeed,  the  oxide  is  too  easily  reduced,  not  to  be  converted  into  the  metal  by  the 
intense  heat  which  is  necessarily  required. 

Coloured  transparent  glass  is  applied  as  enamel  in  silver  and  gold  hijoiUcrie  pre- 
viously bright-cut  in  the  metal  with  the  graver  or  rose-engine.    The  cuts,  reflecting 
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the  rays  of  light  from  their  numerous  surfaces,  exhiliit  through  the  glass  richly 
stained  with  gold,  silver,  copper,  cobalt,  &c.,  a  gorgeous  play  of  prismatic  colours 
varied  with  every  cliange  of  aspect.  When  the  enamel  is  to  bo  painted  on  it  should 
bo  nuide  opalescent  by  oxide  of  arsenic,  in  order  to  produce  the  most  agreeable  effect 

The  blues  of  vitrified  colours  are  all  obtained  from  the  oxide  of  cobalt.  Cobalt  ore 
(sulphide)  being  well  roasted  at  a  dull  red  heat,  to  dissipate  all  the  sulphur  and 
arsenic,  is  dissolved  in  somewhat  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  after  the  addition  of  much 
water  to  the  saturated  solution,  the  oxide  is  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  sodii,  then 
washed  upon  a  filter  and  dried.  The  powder  is  to  be  mixed  with  tlirice  its  weight  of 
saltpetre  ;  the  mixture  is  to  be  deflagrated  in  a  crucible,  by  applying  a  red  hot  cinder 
to  it,  then  exposed  to  the  heat  of  ignition,  washed  and  dried.  Three  parts  of  this 
oxide  are  to  be  mixed  with  a  flux,  consisting  of  white  sand,  borax,  nitre,  and  a  little 
chalk,  subjected  to  fusion  for  an  hour,  and  then  ground  down  into  an  enamel-powder 
for  use.  Blues  of  any  shade  or  intensity  may  be  obtained  from  the  above,  by  mixing 
it  with  more  or  less  flux. 

The  beautiful  greenish-yellow,  of  which  colour  so  many  ornamental  glass  vessels 
have  been  lately  imported  from  Germany,  is  made  in  Bohemia  by  the  following  process  : 
An  ore  of  uranium,  as  Uran-ochre,  or  TJran-glimmer,  in  fine  powder,  being  roasted  and 
dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  the  filtered  solution  is  to  be  freed  from  any  lead  present  in  it 
by  the  cautious  addition  of  dilute  sulphiu-ic  acid.  The  clear  green  solution  is  to  be 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  mass  ignited  till  it  becomes  yellow.  One  part  of  this 
oxide  is  to  be  mixed  with  three  or  more  parts  of  a  flux,  consisting  of  4  parts  of  red  lead 
and  1  of  ground  flint ;  the  whole  fused  together  and  then  reduced  to  powder. 

Chrome-green. — Triturate  together  in  a  mortar  equal  parts  of  chromate  of  potash  and 
flowers  of  sulphur ;  put  the  mixture  into  a  crucible  and  fuse.  Pour  out  the  fluid  mass ; 
when  cool,  grind  and  wash  well  with  water,  to  remove  the  sulphuret  of  potash  and  to 
leave  the  beautiful  green  oxide  of  chrome.  This  is  to  be  collected  upon  a  filter,  dried, 
rubbed  down  along  with  thrice  its  weight  of  a  flux,  consisting  of  4  parts  of  red  lead 
and  1  part  of  ground  flints  fused  into  a  transparent  glass ;  the  whole  is  now  to  be 
melted  and  afterwards  reduced  to  a  fine  powder. 

Violet. — One  part  of  calcined  black  oxide  of  manganese,  1  of  zaffre,  10  parts  of  the 
white  glass  pounded,  and  one  of  red  lead,  mixed,  fused,  and  ground.  Or  gold  purple 
(Cassius's  piu-ple  precipitate),  with  chloride  of  silver,  previously  fused  with  ten  times  its 
weight  of  a  flux,  consisting  of  ground  quartz,  borax,  and  red  lead,  all  melted  together. 
Or  solution  of  tin  being  dropped  into  a  large  quantity  of  water,  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  may  be  first  added,  and  then  solution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia,  in  proper  proportions. 
The  precipitate  is  to  be  mixed  with  flux  and  fused. 

STAMCPZN'Cr  or  METALS.  The  peculiar  feature  of  improvement  in  the 
manufacture  of  stamped  articles  consists  in  producing  the  spoon,  ladle,  or  fork  perfect 
at  one  blow  in  the  stamping  machine,  and  requiring  no  further  manipulation  of  shaping, 
but  simply  trimming  off  the  barb  or  fin,  and  polishing  the  surface  to  render  the  article 
perfect  and  finished. 

Formerly,  in  employing  a  stamping  machine,  or  fly-press,  for  manufacturing 
spoons,  ladles,  and  forks,  it  was  the  practice  to  give  the  impression  to  the  handles, 
and  to  the  bowls  or  prongs,  by  distinct  operations  of  different  dies,  and  after  having 
so  partially  produced  the  pattern  upon  the  article,  the  handles  had  to  be  bent  and 
formed  by  the  operations  of  filing  and  hammering. 

By  Mr.  Haynes'  improved  dies,  which,  having  cm-ved  surfaces  and  bevelled  edges, 
allow  of  no  parts  of  the  faces  of  the  die  and  counter-die  to  come  in  contact,  he  is 
enabled  to  produce  considerable  elevations  of  pattern  and  form,  and  to  bring  up  the 
article  perfect  at  one  blow,  with  only  a  slight  barb,  or  fin,  upon  its  edge. 


1887 


1889 


In  the  accompanying  drawings,  fig.  1888  is  the  lower  or  ^'f  ^'^j?/"'" 
spoon,  seen  edgewise;  5?^.  1887  is  tl.o  face  of  the  upper  or  counter  die.  corresponding. 
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fg.  1889  is  a  section,  taken  through  the  middie  of  the  pair  of  dies,  shotvdng  the  space 
in  -which  the  metal  is  pressed  to  form  the  spoon. 

To  manufacture  spoons,  ladles,  or  forks,  according  to  his  improved  process,  Mr.  Haynes 
first  forges  owt  the  ingot  into  flat  pieces,  of  the  shape  and  dimensions  of  the  die  of 
the  intended  article ;  and  if  a  spoon  or  ladle  is  to  be  made,  gives  a  slight  degree  of 
concavity  to  the  bowl  part;  but,  if  necessary,  bends  the  back,  in  order  that  it  may  lie 
more  steadily  and  bend  more  accurately,  upon  the  lower  die ;  if  a  fork,  he  cuts  or 
otherwise  removes  portions  of  the  metal  at  those  parts  which  will  intervene  between 
the  prongs ;  and,  having  thus  produced  the  rude  embryo  of  the  intended  article, 
scrapes  its  entire  surface  clean  and  free  from  oxidation,  scale,  or  fire-strain,  when  it  is 
ready  to  be  introduced  into  the  stamping  machine. 

He  now  fixes  the  lower  die  in  the  bed  of  the  stamping  machine,  shown  at  a,  a,  in  the 
elevations  yi]^s.  1890  and  1891,  and  fixes,  in  the  hammer  b,  the  upper  or  counter  die, 

c,  accurately  adjusting  them 
both,  so  that  they  may  corre- 
spond exactly  when  brought 
together.  He  then  places  the 
rudely-formed  article  above  de- 
scribed upon  the  lower  die,  and 
having  drawn  up  the  hammer 
to  a  sufficient  elevation,  by  a 
mndlass  and  rope,  or  other  ordi- 
nary means,  lets  go  the  trigger, 
and  allows  the  hammer,  with 
the  counter  die  to  fall  upon  the 
under  die,  on  which  the  article 
is  placed ;  when,  by  the  blow 
thus  given  to  the  metal,  the  true 
and  perfect  figure  and  pattern 
of  the  spoon,  ladle,  or  fork  is 
produced,  and  which,  as  before 
said,  will  only  require  the  re- 
moval of  the  slight  edging  of 
barb,  or  fin,  with  polishing,  to 
finish  it. 

On  striking  the  blow,  in  the 
operation  of  stamping  the  arti- 
cle, the  hammer  will  recoil  and 
fly  up  some  distance,  and  if 
allowed  to  fall  again  with  re- 
iterated blows,  would  injure 
both  the  article  and  the  dies ;  therefore,  to  avoid  this  inconvenience,  he  caiises 
the  hammer  on  recoiling  to  be  caught  by  a  pair  of  palls  locked  into  racks  on  the 
face  of  the  standards,  seen  in  the  figures ;  the  hammer  b,  of  the  stamping  machine, 
is  seen  raised  and  suspended  by  a  rope  attached  to  a  pair  of  jointed  hooks  or  holders, 

d,  d,  the  lower  ends  of  which  pass  into  eyes  e,  e,  extending  from  the  top  of  the 
hammer.  When  the  lever  or  trigger  t,  is  drawn  forward,  as  in  Jig.  1890,  the  two 
inclined  planes,  g,  g,  on  the  axle,  h,  press  the  two  legs  of  the  holders,  d,  d,  inward,  and 
cause  their  hooks  or  lower  ends  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  eyes,  e,  e,  when  the  hammer 
instantly  falls,  and  brings  the  dies  together :  such  is  the  ordinary  construction  of  the 
stamping  machine. 

On  the  hammer  falling  from  a  considerable  elevation,  the  violence  of  the  blow 
causes  it  to  recoil  and  bound  upwards  as  before  mentioned  ;  it  therefore  becomes 
necessary  to  catch  the  hammer  when  it  has  rebounded,  in  order  to  prevent  the  dies 
coming  again  together ;  this  is  done  by  the  following  mechanism  : — 

Two  latch-levers,  i,  i,  are  connected  by  joints  to  the  upper  part  of  the  hammer,  and 
two  pall-levers,  fc,  Jc,  turning  upon  pins,  are  mounted  in  the  bridge,  I,  affixed  to  the 
hammer.  Two  springs,  m,  m,  act  against  the  lower  arms  of  these  levers,  and  press 
them  outwards,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  the  palls  at  the  lower  ends  of  the  levers 
into  the  teeth  of  the  ratchet  racks,  n,  n,  fixed  on  the  sides  of  the  upright  standards. 

Previously  to  raising  the  hammer,  the  upper  ends  of  the  pall-levers,  1c,  are  drawn 
back,  and  the  latches,  i,  being  brought  down  upon  them,  as  in  fig.  1890,  the  levers,  Je, 
are  confined,  and  their  palls  prevented  from  striking  into  the  slide  racks  ;  but  as  the 
hammer  falls,  the  ends  of  the  latches,  i,  strike  upon  the  fingers,  o,  o,  fixing  to  the  side 
standards,  and  liberate  the  palls,  the  lower  ends  of  which,  wheu  the  hammer  rebounds 
after  stamping,  catch  into  the  teeth  of  the  racks,  as  in  fig.  1891,  and  thereby  prevent 
the  hammer  from  again  descending. 

3  L  2 
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STAMPS.    See  Drbssinq  of  Ores. 

STANlTilTE  AVtn  STAirZTXTX:  OP  POTASH  AWTB  SOBA.  Stannates 
and  stannitos  of  alkalis  are  valuable  mordants.  l<or  the  sUtnnat^  of  soda,  22  lbs  of 
caustic  soda  arc  first  put  into  an  iron  crucible,  heated  to  a  low  red  heat  till  the 
hydi-ate  bo  produced  ;  to  which  8  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  an4  4  lbs.  of  common  salt  are 
lufci-oduced.  When  the  mixture  is  at  a  fluxing  heat,  10  lbs.  of  feathered  block-tin  are 
added,  and  it  is  stirred  with  an  iron  rod.  The  mass  now  becomes  dark  coloured  and 
pasty,  and  ammonia  is  given  off  (the  tin  decomposing  the  water  of  the  hydrated  soda 
and  part  of  the  nitrate  of  soda).  The  stirring  is  continued,  as  well  as  the  heat,  till 
deflagration  takes  place,  and  the  mass  becomes  red  hot  and  pasty.  This  product  ig 
stannate  of  soda.    It  may  be  pUrified  by  solution  and  crystallisation, 

Stannite  of  soda  is  made  by  putting  4  lbs.  of  common  salt,  13^  lbs.  of  caustic 
soda,  and  4  lbs.  of  feathered  block-tin  into  a  hot  iron  crucible  over  a  fire,  and  stirring 
and  boiling  to  dryness,  and  as  long  as  ammonia  is  given  off.  What  remains  is  stan- 
nite  of  soda. 

To  produce  the  tin-preparing  liquour,  3  lbs.  of  stannate  of  soda  are  dissolved  in 
1  gallon  of  boiling  water,  and  3  gallons  or  more  of  cold  water,  to  bring  it  to  the 
required  strength.    The  stannite  of  soda  is  treated  in  the  same  way. 

The  process  of  Mr,  James  Young  is  much  more  recent,  and  presents  a  very 
beautiful  application  of  science.  Instead  of  reducing  metallic  tin  from  the  ore,  and 
oxidating  the  metal  again  to  form  the  stannic  acid  at  the  expense  of  nitric  acid,  Mr. 
Young  takes  the  native  peroxide  of  tin  itself,  and  fuses  it  with  soda.  The  iron  and 
other  foreign  metals  present  in  the  ore  are  insoluble  in  the  alkali,  so  that  by  solution 
of  the  fused  mass  in  water,  a  pure  stannate  of  soda  is  obtained  at  once.  It  is  crys- 
tallised by  evaporation,  and  obtained  in  efloreseent  crystals  containing  nine  equiva- 
lents of  water. 

STARCH  {Amidon,  Fecule,  Fr. ;  BtdrJce,  Ger.)  is  a  white  pulverulent  substance, 
composed  of  microscopic  spheroids,  which  are  bags  containing  the  amylaceous 
matter.  It  exists  in  a  great  many  different  plants,  and  varies  in  the  form  and  size  of 
its  microscopic  particles.  As  found  in  some  plants,  it  consists  of  spherical  particles 
jigth  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  in  others  of  ovoi'd  particles,  gigtli  or  -^th  of  an 
inch.  It  occurs  :  1.  In  the  seeds  of  all  the  acotyledonous  plants,  among  which  are 
the  several  species  of  corn,  and  those  of  other  Graminece.  2.  In  the  round  perennial 
tap  roots,  which  shoot  up  an  annual  stem  ;  in  the  tuberose  roots,  such  as  potatoes,  the 
Convolvulus  batatas  and  C.  edulis,  the  Helianthus  tuherostcs,  the  JatropJia  manihot,  &c., 
I  which  contain  a  great  quantity  of  it.  3.  In  the  stems  of  several  monocotyledonous 
plants,  especially  of  the  palm  tribe,  whence  sago  comes  ;  but  it  is  very  rarely  found 
in  the  stems  and  branches  of  the  dicotyledonous  plants.  4.  It  occurs  in  many  species 
of  lichen.  Three  kinds  of  starch  have  been  distinguished  by  chemists;  that  of 
wheat,  that  called  imdine,  and  lichen-starch.  These  three  agree  in  being  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils,  and  in  being  converted  into  sugar  by  either 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  diastase.  The  main  difference  between  them  consists  in  their 
habitudes  with  water  and  iodine.  The  first  forms  with  hot  water  a  mucilaginous 
solution,  which  constitutes,  when  cold,  the  paste  of  the  laundress,  and  is  tinged  blue 
by  iodine ;  the  second  forms  a  granular  precipitate,  when  its  soltition  in  boiling-hot 
water  is  suffered  to  cool,  which  is  tinged  yellow  by  iodine;  the  third  affords,  by 
cooling  the  concentrated  solution,  a  gelatinous  mass,  with  a  clear  liquid  floating  over 
it,  that  contains  little  starch.    Its  jeUy  becomes  brown-grey  with  iodine. 

Ordinary  Starch. — This  may  be  extracted  from  the  following  grains: — Wheat, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  buckwheat,  rice,  maize,  millet,  spelt;  from  the  siliquose  seeds,  as 
peas,  beans,  lentiles,  &c. ;  from  tuberous  and  tap  roots,  as  those  of  the  potato,  the 
orchis,  manioc,  arrow-root,  batata,  &c.  Kfferent  kinds  of  corn  yield  very  variable 
quantities  of  starch.  Wheat  differs  in  this  respect,  according  to  the  varieties  of  the 
plant,  as  well  as  the  soil,  manure,  season,  and  climate.    See  Bread. 

Wheat  partly  damaged  by  long  keeping  in  granaries  may  be  employed  for  the 
manufacture  of  starch,  as  this  constituent  suffers  less  injury  than  the  gluten;  and 
it  may  be  used  either  in  the  ground  or  unground  state. 

With  unground  wheat. — The  wheat  being  sifted  clean,  is  to  be  put  into  cisterns, 
covered  with  soft  water,  and  left  to  steep  till  it  becomes  swollen  and  so  soft  as  to 
be  easily  crushed  between  the  fingers.  It  is  now  to  be  taken  out,  and  immersed  in 
clear  water  of  a  temperature  equal  to  that  of  malting-barley,  whence  it  is  to  be  trans- 
ferred into  bags,  which  are  placed  in  a  wooden  chest  contiiining  some  water,  and 
exposed  to  strong  pressure.  The  water  rendered  milky  by  the  starch  being  drawn 
off  by  a  tap,  fresh  water  is  poured  in,  and  tlie  pressure  is  repeated.  Instead  of 
putting  the  swollen  grain  into  bags,  some  prefer  to  grind  it  under  vertical  edge- 
stones,  or  between  a  pair  of  horizontal  rollers,  and  then  to  layit  in  a  cistern,  and 
separate  the  starchy  liquor  by  ehitriation  with  successive  quantities  of  water  well 
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stirred  up  with  it.  The  residuaiy  matter  in  the  sacks  or  cisterns  contains  much 
vegetable  albimien  and  gluten,  along  -with  the  husks  ;  when  exposed  to  fermentation, 
this  aiFords  a  small  quantity  of  starch  of  rather  inferior  quality. 

The  above  milky  liquor,  obtained  by  expression  or  elutriation,  is  run  into  large 
cisterns,  where  it  deposits  its  starch  in  layers  successively  less  and  less  dense  ;  the 
uppermost  containing  a  considerable  proportion  of  gluten.  The  supernatant  liquor 
being  drawn  off,  and  fresh  water  poured  on  it,  the  whole  must  be  well  stirred  up, 
allowed  again  to  settle,  and  the  surface-liquor  withdrawn.  This  washing  should 
be  repeated  as  long  as  the  water  takes  any  perceptible  colour.  At  the  first  turbid 
liquor  contains  a  mixture  of  gluten,  sugar,  gum,  albumen,  &c.,  it  ferments  readily, 
and  produces  a  cei-tain  portion  of  vinegar,  which  helps  to  dissolve  out  the  rest  of 
the  mingled  gluten,  and  thus  to  bleach  the  starch.  It  is,  in  fact,  by  the  action  of 
this  fermented  or  soured  water,  and  repeated  washing,  that  it  is  purified.  After  the 
last  deposition  and  decantation,  there  appears  on  the  surface  of  the  starch  a  thin 
layer  of  a  slimy  mixture  of  gluten  and  albumen,  which  being  scraped  off,  serves  for 
feeding  pigs  or  oxen ;  underneath  will  be  found  a  starch  of  good  quality.  The 
layers  of  different  sorts  are  then  taken  up  with  a  wooden  shovel,  transferred  into 
separate  cisterns,  where  they  are  agitated  with  water,  and  passing  through  fine  sieves. 
After  this  pap  is  once  more  well  settled,  the  clear  water  is  drawn  off,  the  starchy  mass 
is  taken  out,  and  laid  on  linen  cloths  in  wicker  baskets,  to  drain  and  become  partially 
dry.  When  sufficiently  firm,  it  is  cut  into  pieces  which  are  spread  upon  other  cloths, 
and  thoroughly  desiccated  in  a  proper  drying- room,  which  in  winter  is  heated  by  stoves. 
The  upper  surface  of  the  starch  is  generally  scraped  to  remove  any  dusty  matter,  and 
the  resulting  powder  is  sold  in  that  state.  "Wheat  yields,  upon  an  average,  only 
from  35  to  40  per  cent,  of  good  starch.    It  should  afford  more  by  skilful  management. 

With  crushed  wheat. — In  this  country,  wheat  crushed  between  iron  rollers  is  laid 
to  steep  in  as  much  water  as  will  wet  it  thoroughly ;  in  foiir  or  five  days  the  mixture 
ferments,  soon  afterwards  settles  and  is  ready  to  be  washed  out  with  a  qiuxntity 
of  water  into  the  proper  fermenting  vats.  The  common  time  allowed  for  the  steep 
is  from  14  to  20  days.  The  next  process  consists  in  removing  the  stuff  from  the 
vats  into  a  stout  round  basket  set  across  a  back  below  a  pump.  One  or  two  men 
keep  going  round  the  basket,  stirring  up  the  stuff  with  strong  wooden  shovels,  wliile 
another  keeps  pumping  water,  till  all  the  farina  is  completely  washed  from  the  brau. 
Whenever  the  subjacent  back  is  filled,  the  liquor  is  taken  out  and  strained  tlirough 
hair-sieves  into  square  frames  or  cisterns,  where  it  is  allowed  to  settle  for  24  hom-s ; 
after  which  the  water  is  run  off  from  the  deposited  starch  by  plug-traps  at  different 
levels  in  the  side.  The  thin  stuff,  called  sliTnes,  upon  the  surface  of  the  starch,  is 
removed  by  a  tray  of  a  peculiar  form.  Fresh  water  is  now  introduced,  and  the  whole 
being  well  mixed  by  proper  agitation,  is  then  poured  upon  fine  silk  sieves.  What 
passes  through  is  allowed  to  settle  for  24  hours;  the  liquor  being  withdrawn,  and 
then  the  slimes,  as  before,  more  water  is  again  poured  in,  with  agitation,  when  the 
mixtm-e  is  again  thrown  upon  the  silk  sieve.  The  milky  liquor  is  now  suffered 
to  rest  for  several  days,— 4  or  5,— till  the  starch  becomes  settled  pretty  firmly  at  the 
bottom  of  the  square  cistern.  If  the  starch  is  to  have  the  blue  tint,  called  Poland, 
fine  smalt  must  be  mixed  in  the  liquor  of  the  last  sieve,  in  the  proportion  of  2  or 

3  lbs.  to  the  cwt.  A  considerable  portion  of  these  slimes  may,  by  good  management, 
be  worked  up  into  starch  by  elutriation  and  straining. 

The  starch  is  now  fit  for  boxing,  by  shovelling  the  cleaned  deposit  into  wooden 
chests,  about  4  feet  long,  12  inches  broad,  and  6  inches  deep,  perforated  throughout 
and  lined  with  thin  canvas.  When  it  is  drained  and  dried  into  a  compact  mass,  it  is 
turned  out  by  inverting  the  chest  upon  a  clean  table,  where  it  is  broken  into  pieces 

4  or  5  inches  square,  by  laying  a  ruler  underneath  the  sake,  and  giving  its  surface 
a  cut  with  a  knife,  after  which  the  slightest  pressure  with  the  hand  will  make  the 
fracture.  These  pieces  are  set  upon  half-burned  bricks,  which  by  their  porous  capil- 
larity imbibe  the  moisture  of  the  starch,  so  that  its  under  surface  may  not  become 
hard  and  horny.  When  sufficiently  dried  upon  the  bricks,  it  is  put  into  a  stove 
(which  resembles  that  of  a  sugar-refinery),  and  left  there  till  tolerably  dry.  It  is 
now  removed  to  a  table,  when  all  the  sides  are  carefully  scraped  with  a  knife;  it 
is  next  packed  up  in  the  papers  in  which  it  is  sold;  these  packages  are  returned  into 
the  stove,  and  subjected  to  a  gentle  heat  during  some  days;  a  point  which  requires 
to  be  skilfully  regulated. 

During  the  drying,  starch  splits  into  small  prismatic  columns,  of  considerable  regu- 
larity. When  kept  dry,  it  remains  unaltered  for  a  very  long  period.  When  it  is 
heated  to  a  certain  degree  in  water,  the  envelopes  of  its  spheroidal  particles- burst 
and  the  farina  forms  a  mucilaginous  emulsion,  magma,  or  paste.  When  this  apparent 
solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  a  brittle,  Iioroy-looking  sixbstance  is  obtained  ciuite 
different  in  aspect  from  starch,  but  similar  in  chemical  habitudes.  When  the  moist  paste 
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is  exposed  for  two  or  three  mouths  to  the  air  in  summer,  the  starch  is  converted  into 
sugar,  to  the  amount  of  ouo-third  or  one-half  of  its  weight,  into  gum  and  gelatinous 
starch,  called  amidine  by  De  Saussure,  with  occasionally  a  resinous  nuitter.  This 
curious  change  goes  on  even  in  close  vessels. 

Starch  from  Fotatoes. — The  potatoes  are  first  washed  in  a  cylindrical  cage  formed  of 
wooden  spars,  made  to  revolve  upon  a  horizontal  axis,  in  a  trough  filled  with  water  to 
the  level  of  the  axis.  They  are  then  reduced  to  a  pulp  by  a  rasping  machine,  similar 
to  that  represented  in  Jigs.  1892,  1893  ;  wlioro  a  is  a  wooden  drum,  covered  with  sheet 

iron,  roughened  outside  with  numer- 
ous prominences,  made  from  punching 
out  holes  from  the  opposite  side.  It 
is  turned  by  a  winch  fixed  upon  each 
end  of  the  shaft.  The  drum  is  en- 
closed in  a  square  wooden  box,  to 
prevent  the  potato-mash  from  being 
scattered  about.  The  hopper,  b,  is 
attached  to  the  upper  frame,  has  its 
bottom  concentric  with  the  rasp-drum, 
and  nearly  in  contact  with  it.  The 
pulp-chest,  c,  is  made  to  slide  out,  so 
as  when  full  to  be  readily  replaced 
by  another.  The  two  slanting  boards, 
d,  d,  conduct  the  pulp  into  it.  A 
moderate  stream  of  water  should  be 
made  to  play  into  the  hopper  upon 
the  potatoes,  to  prevent  the  surface 
of  the  rasp  from  getting  foul  with 
fibrous  matter.  Two  men,  with  one 
for  a  relay,  will  rasp,  with  such  a 
machine,  from  2^  to  3  tons  of  potatoes 
in  12  hours. 

The  potato-pulp  must  be  now  elutriated  upon  a  fine  wire-  or  hair-sieve,  which  is  set 
upon  a  frame  in  the  mouth  of  a  large  vat,  while  water  is  made  to  flow  upon  it  from  a 
spout  with  many  jets.  The  pulp  meanwhile  must  be  stirred  and  kneaded  by  the 
hand,  or  by  a  mechanical  brush-agitator,  till  almost  nothing  but  fibrous  particles  are 
left  upon  the  sieve.  These,  however,  generally  retain  about  5  per  cent,  of  starch, 
which  cannot  be  separated  in  this  way.  This  parenchyma  should  therefore  be  sub- 
iected  to  a  separate  rasping  upon  another  cylinder.  The  water,  turbid  with  sUrcb,  is 
allowed  to  settle  for  some  time  in  a  back ;  the  supernatant  liquor  is  then  run  by  a 
cock  into  a  second  back,  and  after  some  time  into  a  third,  whereby  the  whole  starch 
will  be  precipitated.  The  finest  powder  collects  in  the  last  vessel.  The  starch  thus 
obtained:  containing  33  per  cent,  of  water,  may  be  used  either  in  the  mo^f  ^tf 
under  the  name  of  for  various  purposes  as  for  the  preparation  of  d^^^^^^^^^^ 

and  starch-syrup,  or  it  may  be  preserved  under  a  thm  layer  of  water,  which  must  be 
renewed  from  tSie  to  time,  to  prevent  fermentation  ;  or  lastly,  it  may  be  taken  out 

"Wasltg  apparatus  have  been  contrived  by  Lain6.  DaiUy,  ^uck,  Vernies  Stok,  and 
St  -Etienne.  These  are  contrivances  for  working  very  large  quantities  .of  potatoes  n 
a  short  time.    Huck's  machine  is  stated  to  work  30  000  lbs.  of  potatoes  f J 

made  with  St.-Etienne's  rasp  and  starch  machinery  ^^^^l^^^^^J^^^^^^^ 
bv  two  horses  neariy  18  cwts.  of  potatoes  were  put  through  all  the  requisite  operations 
L^rio;    including  the  pumping  of  the  water.    The  product  in  starch  amoun  ea^^^^ 
frnm  17  to  18  per  cent,  of  the  potatoes.    The  quicker  the  process  of  potato- stare li 
maSng!tt  betrer  is  its  quality."^  Volker  proposed  a  process  of  rotting  the  poUto  to 

"EslchestS'have  been  largely  used  at  Nantorre,  near  Paris,  in  the  manufac 

'"iVLfmanufacture  of  potato-starch,  a  considerable  ^"-j;;? 
lost,  owing  to  the  strong  affinity  which  the  ^^a^ch  h^^^^^^^^^^ 

M.  Anthon  stated  some  years  ago  that  the  ^^^^f^^f^'j;^^^^^^  third  may 
the  starch,  the  remainder  being  left  m  the  piilp.     Ho  suggested  _ mat  tu  ^^^  j^ 

be  utilised,  by  converting  it 
acid.    By  employing  10  per  cent 

complete  in  about  two  hours  and  a  nait ;  out  ii  "'".r        ^  ^;,;t"of" malt  effected  the 
the  boiling  must  be  continued  for  at  least  5         ' ,       -fi  .."^ysis  of  the  potato  :- 
conversion  in  6  hours.    Mr.  Calvert  has  S^^'^l^^^l^^^^^f  S  .  kaline  matters. 
Water,  7i;  starch,  20;  the  remainder  being  fabrous,  carthj,  ana 
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Starch  from  certain  foreign  plants.-l.  From  the  pith  of  the  Saffo  Palm.  See  Sago 

2.  From  the  roots  of  the  Maranta  arundinacea,  of  Jamaica,  the  J3ahamas,  ana  otner 
West  India  Islands,  the  powder  caUed  arrow-root  is  obtained,  by  a  process  analogous 
to  that  for  making  potato-starch.    See  Arrow-eoot.  . 

3.  From  the  roots  of  the  manioc,  which  also  grows  in  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  m 
Africa,  the  cassava  is  procured,  by  a  similar  process.  The  juice  of  this  plant  is 
poisonous,  from  which  the  wholesome  starch  is  deposited.  When  dried  with  stirring 
upon  hot  iron  plates,  it  agglomerates  into  small  lumps,  called  tapioca  ;  being  a  gummy 
fecula.    See  Cassava. 

The  characters  of  the  different  varieties  of  starch  can  be  learnt  only  from  micro- 
scopic observation ;  by  which  means  also  their  sophistication  or  admixture  may  be 
readily  ascertained. 

Starch,  from  whatever  soiu-ce  obtained,  is  a  white  soft  powder,  which  feels  crispy, 
like  flowers  of  sulphur,  when  pressed  between  the  fingers ;  it  is  destitute  of  taste  and 
smell,  unchangeable  in  the  atmosphere,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1-53. 

For  the  saccharine  changes  which  starch  undergoes  by  the  action  of  diastase,  see 
Fermentation. 

lAchenine,  a.  species  of  starch  obtained  from  Iceland  moss  {Cetraria  islandica),  &s 
well  as  Lmline,  from  elecampane  {Inula  Heleniim),  are  rather  objects  of  chemical 
curiosity  than  of  manufactures.    See  Lichens. 

Tliere  is  a  kind  of  starch  made  in  order  to  be  converted  into  gum  for  .the  calico- 
printer.  This  conversion  having  been  first  made  upon  the  great  scale  in  this  country, 
has  occasioned  the  product  to  be  called  British  gum.  The  following  is  the  process 
pursued  in  a  large  and  well-conducted  establishment  near  Manchester : — A  range  of 
four  wooden  cisterns,  each  about  7  or  8  feet  square  and  4  feet  deep,  is  provided. 
Into  each  of  them  2,000  gallons  of  water  being  introduced,  12^  loads  of  flour  are 
stirred  in.  The  mixture  is  set  to  ferment  upon  old  leaven  left  at  the  bottom  of  the 
backs,  during  2  or  3  days.  The  contents  are  then  stirred  up,  and  pumped  off  into 
3  stone  cisterns,  7  feet  square  and  4  feet  deep ;  as  much  water  being  added,  with 
agitation,  as  will  fill  the  cisterns  to  the  brim.  In  the  course  of  24  hours  the  starch 
forms  a  firm  deposit  at  the  bottom ;  and  the  water  is  then  syphoned  off.  The  gluten 
is  next  scrapecl  from  the  surface,  and  the  starch  is  transferred  into  wooden  boxes, 
pierced  with  holes,  which  may  be  lined  with  coarse  cloth,  or  not,  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  operator. 

The  starch,  cut  into  cubical  masses,  is  put  into  iron  trays,  and  set  to  dry  in  a  large 
apartment,  two  stories  high,  heated  by  a  horizontal  cylinder  of  cast  iron  traversed  by 
the  flame  of  a  furnace.  The  drying  occupies  two  days.  It  is  now  ready  for  con- 
version into  gum,  for  which  purpose  it  is  put  into  oblong  trays  of  sheet  iron,  and 
heated  to  the  temperature  of  300"^  Fahi\  in  a  cast-iron  oven,  which  holds  four  of  these 
tr.ays.  Here  it  concretes  into  irregular  semi-transparent  yellow-brown  lumps,  which 
are  ground  into  fine  flour  between  mill-stones,  and  in  this  state  brought  to  the 
market.  In  this  roasted  starch,  the  vesicles  being  burst,  their  contents  become 
soluble  in  cold  water.  British  gum  is  not  convertible  into  sugar,  as  starch  is,  by  the 
action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  nor  into  mucic  acid,  by  nitric  acid ;  but  into  the 
oxalic  ;  and  it  is  tinged  purple  red  by  iodine.  It  is  composed,  in  100  parts,  of  36'7 
carbon,  G-2  hydrogen,  and  68-1  oxygen ;  while  starch  is  composed  of  43-5  carbon, 
6  8  hydrogen,  and  497  oxygen.    See  Dextrine. 

^-  Manvfacture  of  Starch  from  Bice,  — Starch  prepared  from  rice  or  maize  by  alkali 
IS  said  not  to  require  boiling — a  point  of  great  importance  in  its  use ;  and,  being  less 
hygrometric  than  wheat-starch,  retains  a  more  permanent  stiffness  and  glazo.  The  rough 
starch  obtained  in  the  process  is  valuable  for  feeding  purposes,  and  for  stiffening  coarse 
fabrics. 

Fig.  1894  represents  in  section  the  powerful  and  ingenious  mechanical,  grater,  or 
rasp  (rdpc),  now  used  in  France,  a  a  h  the  canal,  or  spout,  along  which  the 
previously  well-washed  potatoes  descend ;  b  b  is  the  grater,  composed  of  a  wooden 
cylinder,  on  whose  round  surface  circular  saw  rings  of  steel,  with  short  sharp  teeth, 
are  planted  pretty  close  together.  The  greater  the  velocity  of  the  cylinder,  the 
finer  is  the  pulp.  A  cylinder  20  inches  in  diameter  revolves  at  the  rate  of  from  600 
to  900  times  a  minute,  and  it  will  convert  into  pulp  from  14  to  IT)  hectolitres  (about 
300  imperial  gallons)  of  potatoes  in  an  hour.  Potatoes  contain  from  15  to  22  per  cent, 
of  dry  fecula.  Tlio  pulp,  after  leaving  the  rasp,  passes  directly  into  the  apparatus 
for  the  preparation  of  the  starch,  c  is  a  wooden  hopper  for  receiving  the  fiilling 
pulp,  with  a  trap-door,  d,  at  bottom,  e,  is  the  cylinder-sieve  of  M.  St.-Etienne  ;  /,  a 
pipe  ending  in  a  roso-spout,  which  delivers  the  water  requisite  for  washing  the  pulp, 
and  extracting  the  starch  from  it;  g  g,  a  diaphragm  of  wire-cloth,  with  small 
meshes,  on  which  the  pulp  is  exposed  to  the  actiou  of  the  brushes,  i  i,  moving  ^^nth 
great  speed,  whereby  it  gives  out  its  starchy  matter,  which  is  thrown  out  by  a  side 
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aperture  into  the  epout  «  The  fecula  now  falls  upon  a  second' web  of  fine  wire- 
cloth,  and  leaves  npon  it  merely  some  iTafinients  of  tlie  parenchyma  or  cellular 
matter  of  the  potato,  to  be  turned  out  by  a  side  opening  in  tiie  spout,  «.   The  b  ftiug 
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or  straining  of  the  starch  likewise  takes  place  through  the  sides  of  the  cylinder,  which 
consists  also  of  wire-cloth  ;  it  is  collected  into  a  wooden  spout,  m,  and  is  thence  con- 
ducted into  the  tubs  o  o,  to  be  deposited  and  washed,  p  is  a  mitre-toothed  wheel- 
work,  placed  on  the  driving-shaft,  and  gives  motion  to  the  upright  axis  or  spindle, 
q  q,  which  turns  the  brushes,  i,  i. 

STARCXmO'G  AND  Steam-drying  Appaeatus.  For  a  description  of  these  pro- 
cesses, and  of  the  machinery  for  accomplishing  them,  see  BiBACHiNG  and  Calico- 
Pbinting. 

STATUAKV  PORCSXiAIsr.    See  Pottery. 

STEAItX  is  water  in  its  vaporiform  state.  The  varied  and  important  applications 
of  steam  as  a  mechanical  power  would  appear  to  render  a  consideration  of  its  laws  of 
the  utmost  importance.  The  circumstance  that  our  spinning  and  weaving  machinery, 
our  pumping  engines,  our  ships,  our  carriages,  our  hammers,  our  lathes,  and  our 
presses,  are  all  moved  by  this  power,  seems  to  demand  a  full  consideration  of  steam 
in  a  work  devoted  to  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines,  into  each  division  of  which  it 
enters  as  an  important  element.  But  the  limits  assigned  to  the  entire  work  renders  it 
impossible  to  treat  in  any  way  commensurate  with  its  importance  this  great  mechanical 
power.  It  is,  therefore,  thought  advisable  to  confine  attention  to  a  few  general  and 
well-established  principles  only.  For  especial  information  on  the  subject,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  W.  J.  Macquorn-Eankine's  '  Manual  of  the  Steam-Engine ; '  Tredgold  '  On 
the  Steam-Engine  ; '  De  Pambour  '  On  the  Theory  of  the  Steam-Eugine,'  and  '  On  the 
Locomotive  Engine  ; '  Arago  Sur  les  Machines  a  Vapeur  ;  Eegnault's  papers  in  the 
Mimoircs  and  Comptes  Eendus  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  &c. 

Steam  is  a  chemical  compound  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  in  the  proportion  of  8 
parts  by  weight  of  oxygen,  to  1  of  hydrogen.  Its  composition  by  volume  is  such,  that 
the  quantity  of  steam  which,  if  it  were  a  perfect  gas,  would  occupy  1  cubic  foot  at  a 
given  pressure  and  temperature,  contains  as  much  oxj'gen  as  would,  if  uncombined, 
occupy  half  a  cubic  foot,  and  as  much  hydrogen  as  would,  if  uncombined,  occupy  1 
cubic  foot,  at  the  same  pressure  and  temperature  ;  so  that  steam,  if  it  were  a  perfect 
gas,  would  occnpy  two-thirds  the  space  which  its  constituents  occupy  when  uncom- 
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bined.   Hence  is  deduced  the  following  composition  the  jht  of 
steam  would  have  at  the  temperature  of  32°  Fahr.,  and  pressure  or 
(or  147  lbs.  on  the  square  inch),  if  steam  were  a  perfect  gas,  and  it  it  cou 
the  pressiire  and  temperature  stated. 

Data  from  the  Experiments  of  RegnauU. 
Half  a  cubic  foot  of  oxygen  at  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  ^^^^^^8 

and  temperature,  32°   0-005592 

1  cubic  foot  of  hydrogen   

1  cubic  foot  of  steam  in  the  ideal  state  of  perfect  gas,  at  one  ^,^^^^20 

atmosphere  and   •  ' 

If  steam  were  a  perfect  gas,  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  could  be  calculated  for  any 
siven  pressure  and  temperature  by  the  following  formula  :— 
Weight  of  a  cubic  foot  =  0-05022  lb.  x  pressure  in  atmosphere  = 

493-°2 
^Temp.  +  4-61°2" 

For  example,  at  one  atmosphere  of  pressure,  and  212°,  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of 
steam  would  be :  ^ 

0-05022x|^  =  0-03679  lb. 

But  steam  is  known  not  to  be  a  perfect  gas ;  and  its  actual  density  f  gr^^f  ^h^^^^^^^ 
which  is  given  by  the  preceding  formula,  though  to  what  extent  known  by 

direct  expfement."^  The  most  probable  method  of  indirect^  determining  the  dens^y 
of  steam,  is  by  computation  from  the  latent  heat  of  evaporation,  from  which  it  appears 
that  at  one  atmosphere  and  212°.  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  steam  is  probably 
0-03679  lb.  The  greatest  pressure  under  which  steam  can  exist  at  a  given  temperauue 
is  called  the  pressure  of  saturation  for  steam  of  a  given  temperature,  i  he  tempera- 
ture is  called  the  boiling  point  of  water  under  the  given  pressure.  The  pressure  oi 
saturation  is  the  only  pressure  at  which  steam  and  liquid  water  can  exist  together  m 
the  same  vessel  at  a  given  temperature.  ,   ,    j,  i  ^      •  •  „  4i^^A 

It  becomes  necessary  to  understand  coiTectly  tho  method  of  determimng  hxedL 
temperatures  by  certain  phenomena  taking  place  at  them.  Thus  ice  begins  to  melt 
at  a  point,  which  we  call  the  freezing  point,  marked  32°  upon  the  scale  devised  by 
Fahrenheit  (see  Thermometer),  and  we  determine  the  boiling  point  oi  water  to  oe 
212°  on  the  same  scale,  under  the  average  atmospheric  pressure  of  14-7  lbs.  on  tne 
square  inch ;  2116-4  lbs.  on  the  square  foot;  29-992  inches  of  the  column  of  mercury. 
At  this  latter  point  water  ceases  to  be  liquid,  and  becomes  vaporiform.  ±rom  61  to 
212°,  all  the  heat  which  has  been  poured  into  the  water  has  effected  no  change 
of  physical  condition,  but  the  higher  temperature  being  reached,  a  new  condition  is 
established,  and  steam  is  produced ;  this  steam  then  beginning  to  act  according  to 
certain  fixed  laws.  .  , 

A  cubic  inch  of  water  evaporated  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  is  converted 

into  a  cubic  foot  of  steam,  .  ,    .  , 

A  cubic  inch  of  water  evaporated  under  the  atmospheric  pressure  gives  a  mechamcal 
force  equal  to  what  would  raise  a  ton  weight  one  foot  high. 

These  are  the  effects  produced  at  212^  under  the  above-named  pressure. 

Careful  experiments  have  determined,  within  very  small  limits  of  error,  the 
following  facts :— Steam  under  pressure  of  35  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  at  the  tem- 
perature of  261°,  exerts  a  force  equal  to  a  ton  weight  raised  one  foot;  under  the 
pressure  of  15  lbs.  and  at  the  temperature  of  213°,  it  is  2,086  lbs.,  or  about  seven  per 
cent,  less  ;  and  under  70  lbs.  and  at  306°  it  is  2,382  lbs.,  or  nearly  six  and  a  half  per 
cent,  more  than  a  ton  raised  a  foot.  It  is  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes  to  assume 
that  each  cubic  inch  evaporated,  whatever  be  the  pressure,  develops  a  gross  mechanical 
effort  equivalent  to  a  ton  weight  raised  one  foot. 

As  4  given  power  is  produced  by  a  given  rate  of  evaporation,  to  determine  this  the 
following  rules  are  applicable : — 

To  produce  the  force  expressed  by  one  horse-power,  the  evaporation  per  minute 
must  develop  a  mechanical  force  equal  to  33,000  lbs.,  or  about  16  tons  raised  1  foot 
high.  Fifteen  cubic  inches  of  water  would  accordingly  produce  this  effect,  which, 
without  evaporation,  would  be  equivalent  to  900  cubic  inches  per  hour.  To  find, 
therefore,  the  gross  power  developed  by  a  boiler,  it  would  be  only  necessary  to  divide 
the  number  of  cubic  inches  of  water  evaporated  per  hour  by  900.  If,  therefore, 
to  900  cubic  inches  be  added  tho  quantity  of  water  per  hour  necessary  to  move  the 
engine  itself,  independently  of  its  load,  we  shall  obtiiin  the  quantity  of  water  per  hour 
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which  must  bo  supplied  by  the  boiler  to  the  engine  for  each  horse-power  and  this  will 
SmIm  BOiTbrs"  bo  the  magnitude  or  proportions  of  the  lyuX 
SXEAIKE  BOIXiXSRS.    Did  Space  allow  of  our  entering  on  ji  pnnMrlAv.  f-      r  .1  • 
unportunt  subject,  which  it  does' not,  it  would  not  properW^^^^^^^ 
p  Dictionary :  wo  therefore  refer  to  tbe  Dictionary^of 'Syne  rTnt  an^  o 
Fairbairn  s  papers  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Eoyal  Society.'  ' 

STEAM.Ezroni-z:.    Steam-engines  are  divided  into  condetiiinn  ur^A 
fens.>ff,  corresponding  with  those  which  are  worked  by  st  L  at 3^^"^^^^^^^ 
low-pressure  respectively.    Tlie  form  of  the'  engine  is  varied  acS^g  as  i'  is t 
ZZT'''  ^TT''"';  ''  ^'^"^•^""^"gino--  For  descriptions  of  the  JfrioL  forL 
•t^trarEn^i;?^^'^^  '''''''  '''''''''  ''^^  subject,  such  as  SiSe 

r^fVl^fff^.^^^^'  Ger.)   Ohevreul's-discoveryof  the  constitution 

of  tats,  led  to  the  present  processes  for  the  manufacture  of  stearic  acid.  The  oSS 
experiments  were  published  in  1823,  and  Gay-Lussac,  with  Chevreul  in  took 
patents  for  the  manufacture  of  fatty  acids.  Pure  stearic  acid  is  prepared.  acco'rSng 
to  I  S  di  coverer,  Chevreul,  in  the  following  way  :-Make  a  soap  by  boiling  a  solution 
of  potash  and  mutton-suet  in  the  proper  equivalent  proportions ;  dissolve  one  part  of 
that  soap  in  6  parts  of  hot  water,  then  add  to  the  solution  40  or  50  parts  of  cold  water 
and  set  the  whole  in  a  place  whose  temperature  is  about  62°  Fahr.  A  substance 
falls  to  the  bottom  possessed  of  pearly  lustre,  consisting  of  the  bi-stearate  and' 
b  -margarate  of  potash;  which  is  to  be  drained  and  washed  upon  a  lllter  The 
hltered  liquor  is  to  be  evaporated,  and  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  acid  necessary 
to  saturate  the  alkali  left  free  by  the  precipitation  of  the  above  bi-salts.  On  addine 
water  to  :t  afterwards,  the  liquor  aflfbrds  a  fresli  quantity  of  bi-stearate  and  bi-mai- 
garate.  By  repeating  tlus  operation  with  precaution,  we  finally  arrive  at  a  point 
when  the  solution  contains  no  more  of  these  solid  acids,  but  only  the  oleic  The  pre- 
cipitated bi-salts  are  to  be  washed  and  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  of  specific  gravity 
0-820,  of  which  they  require  about  24  times  their  weight.  During  the  cooling  of  the 
solution,  the  bi-stearate  falls  down,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  bi-margarate,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  oleate,  remain  dissolved.  By  repeatedly  dissolving  -in  alcohol,  and 
crystallising,_  the  bi-stearate  will  be  obtained  alone,  as  may  be  proved  by  decomposing 
a  little  of  It  in  water  at  a  boiling  heat,  with  muriatic  acid,  letting  it  cool,  washing  the 
stearic  acid  obtained,  and  exposing  it  to  heat,  when,  if  pure,  it  will  not  fuse  in  water 
under  the  158th  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  scale.  If  it  melts  at  a  lower  heat,  it  contains 
more  or  less  margaric  acid.  The  purified  bi-stearate  being  decomposed  by  boiling  in 
water  along  Avith  any  acid,  as  the  muriatic,  the  disengaged  stearic  acid  is  to  be  washed 
by  melting  in  water,  then  cooled  and  dried. 

Stearic  acid,  prepared  by  the  above  process,  contains  combined  water,  from  which 
it  cannot  be  freed.  It  is  insipid  and  inodorous.  After  being  melted  by  heat,  it  soli- 
difies at  the  temperature  of  158°  Fahr.,  and  affects  the  form  of  white  brilliant  needles 
grouped  together.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  boiling 
anhydrous  alcohol,  and  on  cooling  to  122°,  crystallises  therefrom  in  pearly  plates ;  but 
if  the  concentrated  solution  be  quickly  cooled  to  112°,  it  forms  a  crystalline  mass.  A 
dilute  solution  affords  the  crystallised  acid  in  large  white  brilliant  scales.  It  dissolves 
in  its  own  weight  of  boiling  ether  of  0727,  and  crystallises  on  cooling  in  beautiful 
scales,  of  changing  colours.  Its  distils  over  in  vacuo  ^^■ithout  alteration  ;  but  if  the 
retort  contains  a  little  atmospheric  air,  a  small  portion  of  the  acid  is  decomposed 
during  the  distillation ;  while  the  greater  part  passes  over  unchanged,  but  slightly 
tinged  brown,  and  mixed  -vvith  traces  of  empyreumatic  oil.  When  heated  in  the  open 
air,  and  kindled,  stearic  acid  burns  like  wax.  By  analysis  it  is  found  to  contain  in 
lOQ  parts,  carbon  75-6,  hydrogen  1 2  6,  and  oxygen  11-8,  which  agrees  Math  the  formula 
Q3B2;3«0'  (C'^H^"©')'  Stearic  acid  displaces,  at  a  boiling  heat  in  water,  carbonic  acid 
from  its  combinations  with  the  bases  ;  but  in  operating  upon  an  alkaline  carbonate, 
a  portion  of  the  stearic  acid  is  dissolved  in  the  liquor  before  the  carbonic  acid  is 
expelled.  The  decomposition  is  founded  upon  the  principle,  that  the  stearic  acid 
transforms  the  salt  into  a  bicarbonate,  which  is  decomposed  by  the  ebullition. 

Of  late  years  lime  has  been  had  recourse  to,  with  perfect  success,  and  has  become 
sub.'jervient  to  a  great  improvement  in  candle-making".  Lime  was  first  successfullj' 
used  by  De  Milley  in  1831.  The  stearine  block  now  made  by  many  London  houses, 
tliough  containing  not  more  than  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  wax,  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  purified  produce  of  the  bee.  The  first  process  is  to  boil  the  fat  with  quick- 
lime and  water  in  a  large  tub  by  means  of  perforated  steam-pipes  distributed  over  its 
bottom.  About  11  parts  of  dry  lime  are  fully  equivalent  to  100  of  stearine  and  oloino 
mixed  ;  but  as  the  linio  is  in  the  state  of  hydiatc,  14  parts  of  it  will  bo  required  when 
it  is  perfectly  pure  ;  in  the  ordinary  state,  however,  as  made  from  average  good  lime- 
dtoue,  16  parts  may  be  allowed.    After  a  vigorous  ebullition  of  3  or  4  hours,  the 
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combination  i.  pretty  complete.    The  stearate  being  allowed  to  cooUojuch  a  degree 
as  to  admit  of  its  being  bandied,  becomes  a  concrete  mass,  wh  ch  J 
a  spade,  and  transferred  into  a  contiguous  tub,  in  order  to  steam 
cquivabnt  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  .vith  water,  and  also  h«ate^ 
■Foxvc  parts  if  concentrated  acid  will  be  sufficient  to  neutrabse  3  ^/^//J^^";^^^^ 
The  saponified  fat  now  liberated  from  the  lime  which  is  thrown  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  tub  in  a  state  of  sulphate,  is  skimmed  off  the  surface  of  the  watery  menstruum 
into  a  third  contiguous  tub,  where  it  is  washed  with  water  and  steam.  _ 
The  washed  mixture  of  stearic,  marganc,  and  oleic  acids,  is  next  cooled  m  tin  pans  , 
then  shaved  by  large  knives  fixed  on  the  face  of  a  fly-wheel,  called  a  tallow-cutter, 
preparatory  to  its  being  subjected  in  canvas  or  caya  bags  to  the  action  of  a  powerful 
hydraulic  press.    Here  a  large  portion  of  the  oleic  acid  is  expelled,  carrying  with  it  a 
little  of  the  margaric.    The  pressed  cakes  are  now  subjected  to  the  actaon  of  water  and 
"steam  once  more,  after  which  the  supernatant  stearic  acid  is  run  off,  and  cooled  in 
moulds    The  cakes  are  then  ground  by  a  rotatory  rasping-machine  to  a  sort  ot  mealy 
Dowder,  which  is  put  into  canvas  bags,  and  subjected  to  the  joint  action  of  steam  and 
pressure  in  a  horizontal  hydraulic  press  of  a  peculiar  construction,  somewhat  similar 
to  that  which  has  long  been  used  in  London  for  pressing  spermaceti.    The  cakes  of 
stearic  acid  thus  freed  completely  from  the  margaric  and  oleic  acids,  are  subjected  to 
a  final  cleansing  in  a  tub  with  steam,  and  then  melted  into  hemispherical  masses  called 
'  blocks.'   AVhen  these  blocks  are  broken,  they  display  a  highly  crystalline  texture, 
which  would  render  them  unfit  for  making  caudles.    This  texture  is  therefore  broken 
down  or  comminuted  by  fusing  the  stearine  in  a  plated  copper  pan,  along  with  one- 
thousandth  part  of  pulverised  arsenious  acid,  after  which  it  is  ready  to  be  cast  into 
camdles  in  appropriate  moulds.    See  Candle.  _  _  •      •  j 

Moinier  and  Boutigny  introduced  a  process  by  which  the  production  of  stearic  acid 
has  been  considerably  increased.    Two  tons  of  tallow  and  900  gallons  of  water  are 
introduced  into  a  large  rectangular  vat  of  about  270  feet  capacity.    The  tallow  is 
melted  by  means  of  steam  admitted  through  a  pipe  coiled  round  the  bottom,  and  the 
whole  kept  at  the  boiling  point  for  an  hour,  during  which  a  current  of  sulphiirous  acid 
is  forced  in.    At  the  end  of  this  period  6  cwts.  of  lime,  made  into  milk  with  350  gallons 
of  water,  are  added.    The  mixture  soon  acquires  consistency,  and  becomes  frothy  and 
viscid.    The  whole  is  now  agitated,  in  order  to  regulate  the  ebullitions  and  prevent 
the  sudden  swelling  up  of  the  soapy  materials.    The  pasty  appearance  of  the  lime 
soap  succeeds,  and  it  then  agglomerates  into  small  nodular  masses.    The  admission  of 
sulphurous  acid  is  now  stopped  ;  but  the  injection  of  the  steam  is  continued  until  the 
small  masses  become  hard  and  homogeneous.    The  whole  period  occupies  eight  hours, 
but  the  admission  of  sulphurous  acid  is  discontinued  at  the  end  of  about  three  hours. 
The  water  containing  the  glycerine  is  run  off  through  a  tube  into  cisterns  prepared  to 
receive  it.    The  arrangements  for  producing  sulphurous  acid  are  retorts  into  which 
are  put  sulphuric  acid  and  pieces  of  wood  ;  upon  the  application  of  heat  the  sulphurous 
acid  passes  off,  and  is  conveyed  by  leaden  pipes  into  the  vessel  containing  the  tallow. 
The  lime-soap  formed  is  then  moistened  with  12  cwts.  of  sulphuric  acid  at  152°  Fahr., 
diluted  with  50  gallons  of  water.    The  whole  is  thoroughly  agitated,  and  the  steam 
cautiously  admitted,  so  as  not  to  dilute  the  acid  too  much  until  the  decomposition  is 
general  at  all  points.    This  occupies  about  three  hours,  and  in  two  or  three  hours 
more  the  sulphate  of  lime  has  collected  at  the  bottom,  while  the  fatty  acids  are 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  lime.    Several  processes  of 
washing  with  steam  and  water  are  necessary  to  ensure  the  removal  of  the  sulphate  of 
lime,  &c.,  and  after  settling  for  four  hours,  the  fatty  acids  are  forced  through  a  fixed 
syphon  into  a  vat,  where  they  are  again  washed  with  water ;  they  are  then  syphoned 
at  last  into  a  trough  lined  with  lead,  on  the  bottom  of  which  are  placed  leaden  gutters 
pierced  below  by  long  pegs  of  wood.    The  fatty  acids  are  then  placed  in  cloths,  and 
subjected  to  pressure  in  the  stearine  cold  press  as  described  below. 

It  is  important  for  the  fatty  acids  to  cool  slowly,  for  thus  the  confused  crystallisation 
is  prevented,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  oleic  acid  facilitated.  When  the  cakes  are 
solid  they  are  placed  between  sacks  of  horse-hair,  and  submitted  to  a  second  pressure 
at  high  temperature.  The  whole  is  covered  with  oil-skin,  and  the  temperature  raised 
to  158°'5  Fahr.,  when  pressure  is  applied.  The  heat  slowly  falls  to  113°  Fahr.,  and 
ultimately  reaches  95°  to  80°  Fahr.  This  operation  lasts  about  an  hour.  The  cakes  of 
stearic  acid  are  sorted  according  to  colour  and  transparency,  and  about  20  cwts.  are 
then  introduced  into  a  vat  constructed  of  wood  lined  with  sheet-iron.  This  is  boiled 
by  means  of  steam  admitted  through  a  leaden  pipe,  which  is  afterwards  employed  in 
heating  a  stove.  Water  acidulated  is  first  employed,  and  afterwards  pure  water. 
When  the  materials  are  boiling,  the  whites  of  twenty-two  eggs  are  introduced,  and 
the  albumen  is  intimately  mixed  by  the  violent  ebullition.  As  soon  as  the  albumen 
is  coagulated,  the  whole  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  stearic  acid  is  removed  to  another 
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Tho  cold  liydraulic  press  as  mcZiJlFZ         J*^  '^^"dles. 


Scale  0/ 3-20^/^5  o/a»  wjcA     the  foot. 


1895 


in  plan"  in  Jiff.  1895,  in  side  view  of  pump  in  Jiff.  1896  and  in  plpv^flnn  yf-r  ioot 
where  the  same  letters  refer  to  like  objects          ^         '  elevation,  ^5-.  1897. 

*7?,  hydraulic  presses;  B,  the  frame;  c,  the  cylinder;  d,  the  piston  or 
^am ;  e,  the  follower ;  f,  the  recess  in  the  bottom  to  receive  the  oil ;  g,  twilled  woollen 
1395  bags,  with  the  material  to  be 

pressed,  having  a  thin  plate  of 
wrought  iron  between  each;  h, 
apertures  for  the  discharge  of  the 
oil ;  I,  cistern  in  which  the  pumps 
are  fixed ;  k,  framing  for  machi- 
nery to  work  in ;  l,  two  pumps, 
large  and  small,  to  inject  the  water 
into  the  cylinders;  m,  a  frame 
containing  three  double  branches; 
N,  three  branches,  each  liaving  tM'o 
stops  or  plugs,  by  which  the  action 
of  one  of  the  pumps  may  be  iu- 
tercepted  from,  or  communicated 
to,  one  or  both  of  the  presses; 
the  large  pump  is  worked  at  the 
beginning  ot  the  operation,  and 
the  small  one  towards  the  end ;  by 
these  branches,  one  or  both4)resses 
may  be  discharged  M'hen  the  opera- 
tion is  finished ;  o,  two  pipes  from 
the  pumps  to  the  branches;  r, 
pipe  to  return  the  water  from 
the  cylinders  to  the  cisterns ;  q,  pipes  leading  from  the  pumps  through  the  branches 
to  the  cylinders ;  e,  conical  drum,  fixed  upon  the  main  shaft  y,  driven  by  the 
steam-engine  of  the  factory ;  s,  a  like  conical  drum  to  work  the  pumps  ;  T,  a  narroAV 
leather  strap  to  communicate  the  motion  from  r  to  s  ;  u,  a  long  screw  bearing  a  nut, 
•which  works  along  the  whole  length  of  the  drum ;  v,  the  fork  or  guide  for  moving  the 
strap  T ;  w,  w,  two  hanging  bearings  to  carry  the  drum  s  ;  x,  a  pulley  on  the  spindle 
of  the  drum  s ;  y,  the  main  shaft ;  z,  fly-wheel  with  groove  on  the  edge,  driven  by  the 
pulley  X ;  on  the  axis  of  s,  is  a  double  crank,  which  works  the  two  pumps  l.    a  is  a 
pulley  on  the  end  of  the  long  screw,  u  ;  an  endless  coi-d  passes  twice  round  this  pulley, 
and  under  a  pulley  fixed  in  the  weight,  b  ;  by  laying  hold  of  both  sides  of  this  cord, 
and  raising  or  lowering  it,  the  forked  guide  v,  and  the  leatlier  strap  t,  are  moved  back- 
wards or  forwards,  by  means  of  tho  nut  fixed  in  the  guide,  so  as  to  accelerate  or  re- 
tard at  pleasure  the  speed  of  the  working  of  the  pumps ;  c  is  a  piece  of  iron,  with 
a  long  slit,  in  which  a  pin,  attached  to  tho  fork  v,  travels,  to  keep  it  in  the  vertical 
position. 
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The  accompanying  fi,.  1898,  is  a  view  both  f^^/^Al^ to^^^^^^ 

of  the  saponif^Dg  tun  of  a  stearine  factory ;  where  the  constituents  ot  tne  lauo 
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c 

u 
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combined  with  quicklime,  by  the  intervention  of  water  and  steam :  a  is  the  upright 
shaft  of  iron,  turned  by  the  bevel-wheel  above,  in  gear  with  another  bevel-wheel  on 
the  moving  shaft,  not  shown  in 

this  figure.  This  upright  shaft  1898 
bears  several  arms,  d,  furnished 
with  large  teeth.  The  tun  is 
bound  with  strong  hoops  of  iron, 
and  its  contents  axe  beated  by 
means  of  a  spiral  tube  laid  on 
the  bottom,  perforated  with  nu- 
merous holes,  and  connected  by  a 
pipe  with  a  high-pressure  steam- 
boiler. 

Fig.  1899  (next  page)  repre- 
sents a  longitudinal  section  of  the 
horizontal  hydraulic  press  for  de- 
priving stearic  acid,  as  also  sper- 
maceti, of  all  their  fluid  oily  impu- 
rities, a  is  the  cylinder  of  the 
press  ;  b,  the  ram  or  piston ;  d  d, 
iron  plates  previously  heated,  in- 
closing hair  and  flannel  bags  and 
placed  between  every  two  cakes  to 
facilitate  the  discharge  of  their 
oily  matter ;  e,  e,  solid  iron  end  of 
the  press,  made  to  resist  great  pres- 
sure ;  it  is  strongly  bolted  to  the 
cylinder  «,  so  as  to  resist  the  force 
of  the  ram ;  g,  g,  are  rods  for 
bringing  back  the  ram  h  into  its  place  after  the  pressure  is  over,  by  means  of  counter 
weights  suspended  to  a  chain,  whicl)  passes  over  the  pulleys  h,  h  ;  i,  i,  a  spout  and 
a  sheet-iron  pan  for  receiving  the  oily  fluid. 

STEARZH'E  (from  Gr.  ffrtap,  stcar, '  tallow').  The  solid  portions  of  fats  are  known 
by  this  terra,  the  fluid  portions  being  called  oleine,  from  eAato*',  elaion,  *  oil.'  If  melted 
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tallow  h&  dissolved  in  about  eight  times  its  weight  of  ether,  on  c.ooline  the  oleine 
alone  remains  dissolved,  the  stearine  crvstallises,  and  can  be  rendered  absolutely  p^i^e 


1899 


by  washing  with  ether.  Stearine  is  a  solid  transparent  substance,  easily  reduced  to 
powder.  At  one  time  stearine  was  an  object  of  manufacture  ;  but  the  production  of 
stearic  acid  has  superseded  it. 

We  Imported  in  1873  the  following  quantities  of  Stearine  and  Tallow  :— 


» 


From  Eussia 

Holland  . 
France 

United  States  of  America 
Brazil 
Uruguay  . 
Argentine  Eepublic  . 
Australia  . 

British  North  America 
Other  countries 

Total  . 


C\vts. 

Value 

£ 

210,009 

448,118 

6,779 

20,224 

7,019 

21,331 

493,138 

1,012,102 

33,134 

67.808 

144,860 

303,962 

S19,918 

651,999 

290,107 

580,829 

11,957 

23,517 

10,400 

22,623 

1,527,321 

3,152,413 

STEATITE,  or  Soapstone  {S'pecJcstein,  Ger.),  is  a  massive  variety  of  talc.  It  has 
a  greyish-white  or  greenish-white  colour,  often  marked  with  dendritic  delineations, 
and  occurs  massive ;  it  has  a  dull  or  fatty  lustre ;  a  coarse  splintery  fracture,  with 
translucent  edges  ;  a  shining  streak  ;  it  writes  feebly ;  is  soft,  and  easily  cut  with  a 
knife,  but  somewhat  tough ;  does  not  adhere  to  the  tongue ;  feels  very  greasy ;  in- 
fusible before  the  blowpipe  ;  specific  gravity  from  2-6  to  2-8.  It  is  found  frequently  in 
small  contemporaneous  veins  traversing  serpentine  in  all  directions,  as  at  Portsoy  in 
Shetland,  in  the  limestone  of  Icolmkiln,  in  the  serpentine  of  Cornwall,  in  Anglesey, 
in  Saxony,  Bavaria  (at  Bayreuth),  Hungary,  &c.  The  chemical  composition  of  steatite 
is  silica  62-14,  magnesia  32-92,  water  4-94,  being  sometimes  contaminated  with  and 
coloured  with  a  little  iron,  manganese,  or  chrome.  It  is  occasionally  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  porcelain.  It  makes  the  biscuit  semi-transparent,  but  rather  brittle, 
and  apt  to  crack  with  slight  changes  of  heat.  It  is  employed  for  polishing  serpentine, 
marble,  gypseoiis  alabaster,  and  mirror-glass  ;  as  the  basis  of  cosmetic  powder ;  and 
as  an  ingredient  in  anti-attrition  pastes,  sold  under  the  name  of  French  Chalk ;  it 
is  dusted  in  powder  upon  the  inside  of  boots,  to  make  the  feet  glide  easily  into  them ; 
when  rubbed  upon  grease-spots  in  silk  and  woollen  clothes,  it  removes  the  stains  by 
absorption  ;  it  enters  into  the  composition  of  certain  crayons,  and  is  used  itself  for 
making  traces  upon  glass,  silk,  &c.  The  spotted  steatite,  cut  into  cameos  and  cal- 
cined, assumes  an  onyx  aspect.  Soft  steatite  forms  excellent  stoppers  for  the  chemical 
apparatus  used  in  distilling  or  subliming  corrosive  vapours.  Lamellar  steatite  is  talc 
See  Talc.  c_   j  ^ 

STEEZi  {Acier,'Fv.;  Stahl,  Ger.)  is  a  carburet  of  iron,  more  or  less  freed  from 
foreign  matter,  and  may  be  produced  by  two  processes  opposed  to  each  other :  first, 
by  worldrg  pig-iron,  which  contains  4  to  5  per  cent,  of  carbon,  in  a  suitable  furnace. 
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nntil  such  carbon  is  reduced  to  the  quantity  required  for  constituting iS-il' 
about  1  per  cent. ;  the  second  method  is  to  heat  iron  bars  in  contact  with  charcoal, 
until  they  have  absorbed  that  quantity  of  carbon  which  may  be  requirea. 
Steel  may  be  classed  into  three  kinds : 

1st.  Natural  steel,  which  is  manufactured  from  pig-iron  direct. 
2nd.  Cemented  or  converted  steel,  which  is  produced  by  the  carbonisation  oi 
wrought  iron.  .  ,        ,     ,  ,„j 

3rd.  Cast-steel  which  is  produced  by  the  fusion  of  either  natural  or  cementea  steei, 

but  principally  from  the  latter.  „      ,        p        i  , 

The  various  kinds  of  iron  which  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  steel  were  iormeriy 
imported  from  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Eussia ;  but  the  high  price  of  Swedish  and  otlier 
steel-iron  has  compeUed  the  consumers  to  look  elsewhere  for  a  supply  of  suitable  iron, 
and  to  offer  every  encouragement  to  English  manufacturers  so  to  improve  their 
steel-irons  as  to  render  them  suitable  for  the  production  of  steel. 

England  now  furnishes  a  large  quantity  of  iron  suitable  for  steel  purposes,  which 
may  be  estimated  at  20,000  tons  per  annum  ;  this  iron  is  manufactured  with  great 
care,  often  with  an  admixture  of  charcoal  pig-iron,  and  various  chemical  reagents, 
which  are  added  at  the  caprice  of  each  manufacturer. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  iron  used  for  steel  purposes  should  be  as 
pure  as  possible ;  those  irons  which  have  long  enjoyed  the  highest  reputation  are  manu- 
factured from  the  Dannemora  ores  in  Sweden  ;  the  whole  of  the  steel-irons  produced 
in  that  country  are  smelted  from  the  magnetic  and  red  oxides  containing  usually  60 
per  cent,  of  metal.  .  . 

Natural  or  German  steel  is  so  called  because  it  is  produced  direct  from  pig-iron, 
the  result  of  the  fusion  of  the  spathose  iron  ores  alone,  or  in  a  small  degree  mixed 
with  the  brown  oxide.    This  crude-iron  contains  4  to  5  per  cent,  of  carbon  and  4  to  5 
per  cent,  of  manganese.    Karsten,  Hassenfratz,  Marcher,  and  E^aumur,  all  advocate 
the  use  of  grey  pig-iron  for  the  production  of  steel ;  indeed  they  distinctly  state  that 
the  best  qualities  cannot  be  produced  without  it ;  they  state  that  the  object  of  working 
it  in  the  furnace  is  to  clear  away  all  foreign  matters,  but  there  can  be  no  advantage 
gained  by  retaining  the  carbon  and  retaining  it  with  the  iron.    The  theory  is  incor- 
rect, although  it  is  supported  by  such  high  authorities.    G-rey-iron  contains  the  maxi- 
mum quantity  of  carbon,  and  consequently  remains  for  a  longer  time  in  a  state  of 
fluidity  than  iron  containing  less  carbon  ;  the  metul  is  not  only  mixed  up  with  the 
foreign  matter  it  may  itself  contain,  but  also  that  with  which  it  may  become  mixed  in 
the  furnace  in  which  it  is  worked.    This  prolonged  working,  which  is  necessary  in 
order  to  bring  highly-carbonised  metal  into  a  malleable  state,  increases  the  tendency 
to  produce  silicated  oxides  of  iron  ;  which  mixing  with  the  steel  produced  renders  it 
'  red  short,'  and  destroys  many  good  qualities  which  the  pig-iron  may  have  originally 
possessed.    In  Austria,  where  a  large  quantity  of  natural  steel  is  produced,  the  fluid 
metal  is  tapped  from  the  blast-furnace  into  a  round  hole ;  water  is  sprinkled  on  the 
surface  which  chills  it,  and  thus  forms  a  cake  about  half  an  inch  thick.    This  is  taken 
from  the  surface,  and  the  operation  is  again  performed  until  the  whole  is  formed  into 
cakes,  they  are  then  piled  edgewise  in  a  furnace,  and  covered  with  charcoal,  and  heated 
to  a  full  red  heat  for  about  48  hours  ;  by  this  process  much  of  the  carbon  is  discharged. 
These  cakes  are  then  used  for  producing  steel  in  the  refinery.    A  much  superior 
quality  is  thus  obtained  with  greater  economy.    It  appears  that  the  most  perfect  plan 
for  manufacturing  the  steel  is  to  free  the  crude  metal  as  much  as  possible  from  its 
impurities  whilst  in  a  fluid  state.    The  furnaces  used  for  the  production  of  natural 
steel  are  like  the  refineries  in  which  charcoal-iron  is  produced.    In  all  countries  their 
general  construction  is  the  same,  but  each  has  its  own  peculiar  mode  of  working.  We 
find  therefore,  the  German,  the  Styrian,  the  Carinthian,  and  several  other  distinct 
methods,  yet  all  producing  steel  from  crude-iron  directly,  although  pursuing  different 
modes  of  operation.    These  differences  arise  from  the  nature  of  the  pig-iron  each 
country  produces,  and  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  workmen.    These  modified  processes 
do  not  affect  the  tlieory  of  the  manufacture  of  the  steel,  but  rather  accommodate  them- 
selves to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  metal  produced. 

Fig.  1900  shows  a  ground-plan  of  the  furnace  ;  fig,  1901  an  elevation  ;  and  fig.  1902 
the  form  of  the  fire  itself  and  the  position  of  the  metal  within  it.  The  fire,  d,  is  24 
inches  long  and  24  inches  wide ;  A,  a,  a,  are  metal  plates,  surrounding  the  furnace. 

Fig.  1901  shows  the  elevation,  usually  built  of  stone,  and  braced  with  iron  bars. 
The  fire,  g,  is  16  inches  deep  and  24  inches  wide;  before  the  tuyere,  at  b,  a  space  is 
left  under  the  fire,  to  allow  the  damp  to  escape,  and  thus  keep  the  bottom  dry  and  hot. 

In  fig.  1902  there  are  two  tuyeres,  but  only  one  tuyere  iron,  which  receives  both  the 
blast  nozzles,  which  are  so  laid  and  directed  that  the  currents  of  air  cross  each  other, 
as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines ;  the  blast  is  kept  as  regular  as  possible,  so  that  the  fire 
may  be  of  one  uniform  heat,  whatever  intensity  may  bo  required. 
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Mg.  1902  shows  tho  fii-o  itself,  xvith  the  metal,  charcoal,  and  blaet.  a  is  a  botboni 
of  charcoal,  rammed  down  very  close  and  hard,     b  ig  another  bottom,  but  not  ^o 
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closely  beaten  down  ;  this  bed  of  charcoal  protects  the  under  one,  and  serves  also  to 
give  out  carbon  to  the  loop  of  steel  during  its  production,    c  is  a  tliin  stratum  of 

metal,  which  is  kept  in  the  fire  to  surround  the  loop. 
D  shows  the  loop  itself  in  progress. 

When  the  fire  is  hot,  the  first  operation  is  to  melt 
down  a  portion  of  pig-iron,  say  50  to  70  pounds  accord- 
ing as  the  pig  contains  more  or  less  carbon ;  the  char- 
coal is  pushed  back  from  the  upper  part  of  the  fire,  and 
the  blast,  which  is  then  reduced,  is  allowed  to  play  upon 
the  surface  of  the  metal,  adding  from  time  'to  time 
some  hammer-slag,  or  rich  cinder,  the  result  of  the 
previous  loop.  All  these  operations  tend  to  decarbo?iise 
the  metal  to  a  certain  extent;  the  mass  begins  to 
thicken,  and  at  length  becomes  solid.  The  workman 
then  draws  together  the  charcoal  and  melts  dovra 
another  portion  of  metal  upon  the  cake ;  this  operation  renders  the  face  of  the  cake 
again  fluid,  but  the  operation  of  decarbonisation  being  repeated  in  the  second 
charge,  it  also  thickens,  incorporates  itself  vrith  the  previous  cake,  and  the  whole 
becomes  hard  ;  metal  is  again  added  until  the  loop  is  completed.  During  these  suc- 
cessive operations,  the  loop  is  never  raised  before  the  blast,  as  it  is  in  making  iron,  but 
it  is  drawn  from  the  fire  and  hammered  into  a  large  bloom,  which  is  cut  into  several 
pieces,  the  ends  being  kept  separated  from  the  middle  or  more  solid  parts,  which  are 
the  best. 

This  operation,  apparently  so  simple  in  itself,  requires  both  skill  and  care ;  the 
workman  has  to  judge,  as  the  operation  proceeds,  of  the  amount  of  carbon  which  he 
has  retained  from  the  pig-iron ;  if  too  much,  the  result  is  a  very  raw,  crude,  un- 
treatable  steel ;  if  too  little,  he  obtains  only  a  steelified  iron  ;  he  has  also  to  keep  the 
cinder  at  a  proper  degree  of  fluidity,  which  is  modified  from  time  to  time  by  the 
addition  of  quartz,  old  slags,  &c.  It  is  usual  to  keep  from  two  to  three  inches  of 
cinder  on  the  face  of  the  metal,  to  protect  it  from  the  direct  action  of  the  blast.  The 
fire  itself  is  formed  of  iron  plates,  and  the  two  charcoal-bottoms  rise  to  within  nine 
inches  of  the  tuyere,  which  is  laid  flatter  than  when  iron  is  being  made.  This 
position  of  the  tuyere  causes  the  fire  to  work  more  slowly,  but  it  ensures  a  better 
result. 

Tho  quantity  of  blast  required  is  about  1 80  cubic  feet  per  minute.  Good  workmen 
make  7  cwts.  of  steel  in  17  hours.  The  waste  of  the  pig-iron  is  from  20  to  25  per  cent., 
and  tho  quantity  of  charcoal  consumed  is  240  bushels  per  ton.  The  inclination  of 
the  tuyere  is  12  to  15  degrees.  The  flame  of  the  fire  is  tlie  best  guide  for  the  work- 
men. During  its  working  it  should  be  a  red  bluish  colour.  When  it  becomes  white 
the  fire  is  working  too  hot. 

When,  care  has  been  taken  in  molting  down  each  portion  of  metal,  and  a  complete 
and  perfect  layer  of  steel  has  been  obtained  after  each  successive  melting,  when  tlio 
cinder  has  had  due  attention,  so  that  it  has  been  neither  too  thick  nor  too  thin,  and 
the  heat  of  tho  fire  regulated  and  modified  during  the  progressive  stages  of  tho 
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process,  then  a  good  result  is  obtained;  a  fine-grained  steel  is  produced,  which  draws 
under  the  hammer,  and  hardens  well.  However  good  it  may  be  it  possesses  one  great 
defect ;  it  is  this.  During  its  manufacture,  iron  is  produced  along  with  the  steel,  ana 
becomes  so  intimately  mixed  up  with  it,  that  it  injures  the  otherwise  good  qualities  ot 
the  steel ;  the  iron  becomes,  as  it  were,  interlaced  throughout  the  mass,  and  tnus 
destroys  its  hardening  quality.  When  any  tool  or  instrument  is  made  from  natural 
steel,  unless  it  has  been  well  refined,  it  will  not  receive  a  permanent  cutting  edge  ; 
the  iron  part  of  the  mass,  of  course,  not  being  hard,  the  tool  cuts  only  upon  the  steel 
portion  ;  the  edge,  therefore,  very  soon  becomes  destroyed.  There  is  another  defect  in 
natural  steel,  but  it  is  of  less  importance.  When  too  much  carbon  has  been  left,  the 
steel  is  raw  and  coarse,  and  it  draws  very  imperfectly  under  the  hammer ;  the  articles 
manufactured  from  such  steel  often  break  in  hardening ;  thus  it  is  evident,  that  m 
producing  this  kind  of  steel,  every  care,  skill,  and  attention  is  required  at  the  hands  of 
the  workman. 

The  raw  steel,  being  imperfect,  is  not  considered  so  much  an  article  of  commerce 
with  the  manufacturer,  but  it  is  sold  to  the  steel-refiners,  who  submit  it  to  a  process  of 
welding.  The  raw  steel-bloom  is  drawn  into  bars  one  or  two  inches  wide  and  half  an 
inch  thick,  or  less ;  a  number  of  these  are  put  together  and  welded ;  these  bars  are 
then  thrown  into  water,  and  they  are  broken  in  smaller  pieces  to  examine  the  fracture  ; 
those  bars  -which  are  equally  steelified  are  mixed  together.  In  manufacturing  refined 
steel,  the  degree  of  hardness  is  selected  to  suit  the  kind  of  article  which  it  is  intended 
to  make.  A  bar,  two  to  three  feet  long,  forms  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  bundle,  but 
the  inside  of  the  packet  is  filled  with  the  small  pieces  of  selected  steel.  This  packet  is 
then  placed  in  a  hollow  &re,  and  carefully  covered  from  time  to  time  with  pounded 
clay,  to  form  a  coat  over  the  metal,  and  preserve  it  from  the  oxidising  influence  of  the 
blast.  When  it  is  at  a  fiill  welding  heat  it  is  placed  under  a  hammer,  and  made  as 
sound  and  homogeneous  as  possible ;  it  is  again  cut,  doubled  together,  and  again 
welded.  For  very  fine  articles,  the  refining  is  increased  by  several  doublings,  but  this 
is  not  carried  at  present  to  so  great  an  extent  as  formerly,  since  cast  steel  is  substituted, 
being  in  many  cases  cheaper. 

Natural  steel  being  expensive,  many  attempts  were  made  in  Westphalia  to  produce 
a  kind  of  steel  by  puddling  pig-iron  in  a  peculiar  manner  ;  a  patent  was  taken  out  in 
England  by  Mr.  Eiepe,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  steel  was  produced.  In  Mr. 
Jliepe's  description  of  this  process,  he  says : — 

'  I  employ  the  puddling  furnace  in  the  same  way  as  for  making  wrought  iron.  I 
introduce  a  charge  of  about  280  lbs.  of  pig-iron,  and  raise  the  temperature  to  redness. 
As  soon  as  the  metal  begins  to  fuse  and  trickle  down  in  a  fluid  state,  the  damper  is  to 
be  partially  closed  in  order  to  temper  the  heat.  From  12  to  16  shovelsful  of  iron 
cinder  disdiarged  from  the  rolls  or  squeezing  machine  are  added,  and  the  whole  is 
to  be  uniformly  melted  down.  The  mass  is  then  to  be  puddled  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  black  oxide  of  manganese,  common  salt,  and  dry  clay,  previously  ground  to- 
gether. After  this  mixture  has  acted  for  some  minutes,  the  damper  is  to  be  fully 
opened,  when  about  forty  pounds  of  pig-iron  is  to  put  into  the  furnace,  near  the  flre- 
bridge,  upon  elevated  beds  of  cinder  prepared  for  that  purpose.  When  this  pig-iron 
begins  to  trickle  down,  and  the  mass  on  the  bottom  of  the  surface  begins  to  boil  and 
throw  out  from  the  surface  the  well-known  blue  jets  of  flame,  the  said  pig-iron  is 
raked  into  the  boiling  mass,  and  the  whole  is  then  well  mixed  together.  The  mass 
soon  begins  to  swell  up,  and  the  small  grains  begin  to  form  in  it  and  break  through 
the  melted  cinder  on  the  surface.  As  soon  as  these  grains  appear,  the  damper  is  to  be 
three-quarters  shut,  and  the  process  closely  inspected  while  the  mass  is  being  puddled 
to  and  fro  beneath  the  covering  layer  of  cinder.  During  the  whole  of  this  process  the 
heat  should  not  be  raised  above  cherry-redness,  or  the  welding  heat  of  shear-steel. 
The  blue  jets  of  flame  gradually  disappear,  while  the  formation  of  grains  continues,, 
which  grains  very  soon  begin  to  fuse  together,  so  that  the  mass  becomes  waxy,  and 
has  the  above-mentioned  cherry  redness.  If  these  precautions  are  not  observed,  the 
mass  would  pass  more  or  less  into  iron,  and  no  uniform  steel  product  could  be  obtained. 
As  soon  as  the  mass  is  flnished  so  far,  the  fire  is  stirred  to  keep  the  necessary  heat  for 
tlie  succeeding  operation :  the  damper  is  to  be  entirely  shut,  and  part  of  the  mass  is 
collected  into  aball,  the  remainder  always  being  kept  covered  with  cinder  slack.  This 
ball  is  brought  under  the  hammer,  and  then  worked,  into  bars.  The  same  process  is  con- 
tinued until  the  whole  is  worked  into  bars.  When  I  use  pig-iron  made  from  sparry 
iron  ore,  or  mixtures  of  it  with  other  pig-iron,  I  add  only  about  20  lbs.  of  the  former 
pig-iron  at  the  later  period  of  the  process,  instead  of  about  40  lbs.  When  I  employ 
Welsh  or  pig-iron  of  that  description,  I  throw  10  lbs.  of  best  plastic  clay,  in  a  dry 
granulated  state,  before  the  beginning  of  the  process,  on  the  bottom  of  the  furnace. 
I  add,  at  the  later  period  of  the  process,  about  40  lbs.  of  pig-iron  as  before  described] 
but  strew  over  it  clay  in  the  same  proportion  as  iust  mentioned.'  ' 
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ThiB  steel  is  very  useful  for  ships'  plates,  being  very  strong  and  rigid,  and  thus  re- 
quiring less  weight  of  metal ;  it  may  also  eventually  be  used  far  rails  and  a  great 
variety  of  purposes,  for  which  at  present  strong  charcoal  or  scrap  iron  is  used. 

The  Paal  process  may  be  considered  as  an  improvement  upon  natural  steel,  the 
object  being  as  far  as  possible  to  carbonise  the  iron  fibres  which  this  kind  of  steel 
always  contains.  The  process  is  based  upon  the  old  one  of  Vauaccio :  it  consists  in 
plunging  iron  into  a  batli  of  melted  metal.  The  carbon  of  the  metal  combines  witli 
tbo  iron,  and  in  a  very  short  time  converts  it  into  steel.  This  process  was  carried 
further  by  Vanuccio,  who  contrived  to  add  wrought  iron  to  the  metal  until  he  had 
decarbonised  it  sufficiently ;  this  was  found  to  produce  a  steel,  but  unfit  for  general 
use.  That  produced  by  plunging  iron  into  metal  was  found  to  be  a  very  hard  steel  on 
the  outside,  but  iron  within ;  while  that  produced  by  adding  iron  to  the  metal  was 
found  too  brittle  to  be  drawn.  The  Paal  method,  however,  was  a  decided  improvement 
in  the  manufacture  of  refined  natural  steel.  The  packets,  ,18  already  described  in  the 
refinement  of  natural  steel,  are  welded  and  drawn  to  a  bar ;  whilst  hot  they  aro 
plunged  into  a  bath  of  metal  for  a  few  minutes,  by  which  the  iron  contained  in  thi- 
raw  steel  becomes  carbonised,  and  thus  a  more  regular  steel  is  obtained  than  that 
produced  by  the  common  process.  The  operation  requires  great  care,  for  if  the  Ijars 
of  steel  be  left  in  the  metal  too  long  they  are  more  or  less  destroyed,  or  ptrliaps 
entirely  melted. 

The  foregoing  kinds  of  steel  may  be  classed  under  the  first  head  of  natural  steel, 
being  manufactured  from  the  crude  iron  direct. 

The  next  process  is  the  production  of  steel  by  introducing  carbon  into  malleable 
iron  which  is  the  reverse  of  the  process  already  described.  The  iron  to  be  converted 
is  placed  in  a  furnace,  stratified  with  carbonaceous  matter,  and  on  heat  being  applied 
the  iron  absorbs  the  carbon,  and  a  new  compound  is  thus  formed. 

At  a  very  early  period  charcoal  was  found  to  harden  iron,  and  to  give  it  a  better  and 
more  permanent  cutting  edge.  It  seems  probable  that  from  hardening  small  objects 
bars  of  iron  were  afterwards  submitted  to  the  same  process.    To  E6aumur  certainly 


belongs  the  merit  of  first  bringing 
fection.    His  work  contains  much 
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cooling.     It  contains  two  chests,  called  '  pots,'  c. 


the  process  of  conversion  to  any  degree  of  per- 
information  on  the  theory  of  cementation ;  and 
although  his  investigations  are 
not  borne  out  by  the  practice  of 
the  present  day,  yet  the  first  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  him  are  noAv 
the  guide  of  the  converter.  Our 
furnaces  are  much  larger  than  those 
used  by  E^aumur,  and  they  are 
built  so  as  to  produce  a  more  uni- 
form and  economical  result.  The 
furnace  of  cementation  in  which 
bar  iron  is  converted  into  blistered 
steel  is  represented  in  fffs.  1903, 
1904,  and  1905. 

It  is  rectangular,  and  covered 
in  by  a  semicircular  arch,  in  ths 
centre  of  which  there  is  a  circular 
hole  left,  12  inches  diameter,  which 
is  opened  when  the  furnace  is 
c,  made  either  of  fire-stone  or  fire- 
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bricks:  each  '  pot'  is  3  feet  wide,  3  feet  deep,  and  12  feet  long.  Ono  is  placed  on 
oue  side,  and  the  other,  on  the  contrary  side  of  ilie  fire-grate,  a  b,  which  occupies  the 
whole  length  of  the  furnace,  and  is  13  to  14  feet  long;  the  grate  is  15  to  16  inches 
broad,  and  the  bars  rest  from  10  to  12  inches  below  the  inferior  plane  or  bottom  level 
of  the  '  pots  ; '  the  height  of  the  arch  at  the  centre  is  6^  feet  above  the  top  of  the 
'pots,'  the  bottoms  of  wliich  are  nearly  level  with  the  ground,  so  that  the  bars  of  iron 
do  not  need  lifting  so  high  when  charging  them  into  the  furnace.  The  flame  rises 
between  the  two  'pots  ; '  it  passes  also  below  and  around  them,  through  the  horizontal 
and  vertical  flues,  (i,  and  issues  from  the  furnace  through  the  six  small  chimneys,  h,  into 
a  large  conical  space  which  is  built  around  the  whole  furnace,  30  to  40  feet  high,  open 
at  the  top.  This  cone  increases  the  draft  of  the  furnace,  and  carries  away  the  smoke. 
There  are  three  openings  in  the  front  of  the  arch:  two,  T,fig.  1905,  above  the  pots 
serve  to  admit  and  remove  the  bars ;  they  are  about  8  inches  square  ;  in  each  a  piece 
of  iron  is  placed  upon  which  the  bars  slide  in  and  out  of  the  furnace.  The  workman 
enters  by  the  middle  opening,  p,  to  arrange  the  bars,  which  he  lays  flat  in  the  pots  and 
spreads  a  layer  of  charcoal,  ground  small,  between  each  layer  ;  the  bars  are  laid  near 
each  other,  excepting  those  next  to  the  side  of  the  pot.  which  are  placed  an  inch 
from  it ;  the  last  stratum  of  iron  is  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  charcoal,  and  the 
whole  is  carefully  covered  with  loamy  earth,  4  to  5  inches  thick.  The  iron  is  gra- 
dually heated ;  in  about  four  days  it  has  become  fully  heated  through,  and  the  furnace 
has  then  attained  its  maximum  heat,  which  is  maintained  for  2  or  3  days,  until  the 
first  test  bar  is  drawn  out ;  the  heat  is  afterwards  regulated,  according  to  the  degree 
of  hardness  which  may  be  required.  The  iron  is  converted  in  8  days  if  for  soft  steel, 
and  in  9  to  1 1  days  if  for  harder  purposes. 

Conversion  usually  commences  in  60  to  70  hours  after  the  furnace  is  lighted.  The 
pores  of  the  iron  being  opened  by  heat,  the  carbon  is  gradually  absorbed  by  the  mass 
of  the  bar,  but  the  carbonisation  or  conversion  is  eflfected,  as  it  were,  in  layers.  To 
explain  the  theory  in  the  clearest  manner,  suppose  a  bar  to  be  composed  of  a  number 
of  laminae ;  the  combination  of  the  carbon  with  the  iron  is  first  effected  on  the  sur- 
face, and  gradually  extends  from  one  lamina  to  another,  until  the  whole  is  carbonised. 
To  effect  this  complete  carbonisation,  the  iron  requires  to  be  kept  at  a  considerable 
imiform  heat  for  a  length  of  time.  Thin  bars  of  iron  are  much  sooner  converted 
than  thick  ones.  E^aumur  states,  in  his  experiments,  that  if  a  bar  of  iron  ^ths 
of  an  inch  thick  is  converted  in  9  hours,  a  bar  ygths  of  an  inch  would  require 
36  hours  to  attain  the  same  degree  of  hardness.  The  carbon  introduces  itself  siic- 
cessively,  the  first  lamina  or  surface  of  a  bar  combining  with  a  portion  of  the  carbon 
with  which  it  is  in  contact,  gives  a  portion  of  the  carbon  to  the  second  lamina,  at  the 
same  time  taking  up  a  fresh  quantity  of  carbon  from  the  charcoal ;  these  successive 
combinations  are  continued  until  the  whole  thickness  is  converted :  from  which  theory 
it  is  evident  that  from  the  exterior  to  the  centre  the  dose  of  carbon  becomes  propor- 
tionately less.  Steel  so  produced  cannot  be  said  to  be  perfect ;  it  possesses  in  some 
degree  the  defect  of  natural  steel,  being  more  carbonised  on  the  surface  than  at  the 
centre  of  the  bar.  From  this  theory  we  perceive  that  steel  made  by  cementation  is 
different  in  its  character  from  that  produced  directly  from  crude  metal.  In  conversion 
the  carbon  is  made  successively  to  penetrate  to  the  centre  of  the  bar,  whilst  in  the 
production  of  natural  steel,  the  molecules  of  metal  which  compose  the  mass  are  per  se 
charged  with  a  certain  percentage  of  carbon  necessary  for  their  steelification ;  not 
imbibed,  but  obtained  by  the  decarbonisation  of  the  crude  iron  down  to  a  point  requi- 
site to  produce  steel. 

Bar  steel  is  also  used  for  manufacturing  shear  steel.  It  is  heated,  drawn  to  lengths 
3  feet  long,  then  subjected  to  a  welding  heat,  and  some  six  or  eight  bars  are  welded 
together,  precisely  as  described  in  the  refinement  of  natural  steel ;  this  is  called  single 
shear.  It  is  further  refined  by  doubling  the  bar,  and  submitting  it  toa  second  welding 
and  hammering ;  the  result  is  a  clearer  and  more  homogeneous  steel.  During  the 
last  few  years  the  manufacture  of  this  steel  has  been  limited,  mechanics  preferring 
a  soft  cast  steel,  which  is  much  superior,  when  properly  manufactured,  and  which  can 
be  very  easily  welded  to  iron. 

The  process  of  melting  bar  steel,  and  thus  producing  cast  steel,  was  first  practically 
carried  on  by  Mr.  Huntsman  of  Attercliffe:  the  process  itself  is  very  simple.  Fig.  1906 
shows  a  cross  section  of  the  furnace  commonly  used. 

The  furnace  a,  is  square,  lined  with  fire-stone  12  inches  by  22  wide,  and  36  inches 
deep  from  the  grate-bar  to  the  under  side  of  the  cover  b.  c  is  a  crucible,  of  which 
two  are  placed  in  one  'melting-hole.'  d  is  the  flue  into  the  chimney,  e,  which  is  about 
40  feet  high,  lined  with  fire-brick.  There  is  an  air-flue,  which  is  used  to  regulate  the 
draught  at  f.    g  is  the  ashpit,  and  h  the  cellar  which  is  arched  over. 

The  steel  is  broken  in  pieces  and  charged  into  the  crucible,  which  is  placed  on  a 
stand  and  provided  with  a  cover ;  coke  is  used  as  a  fuel,  and  an  intense  heat  is 
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obtained.  The  crucible  is  charged  three  times  during  the  day,  and  i.s  then  burnt  tlirough  • 
the  first  cliargo  is  usually  36  lbs. ;  which  requires  from  3  to  4  hours  to  melt  it ;  the 
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second  charge  is  about  S2  lbs.,  which  is  melted  in  about  3  hours  ;  the  last  charge  is 
29  to  30  lbs.,  which  does  not  require  more  than  2  to  2J  hours  to  become  perfectly 
melted.  The  consumption  of  coke  averages  3  J  tons  per  ton  of  cast  steel.  When  the 
steel  is  completely  fluid  the  crucible  is  drawn  from  the  furnace,  and  the  steel  poured 
into  a  cast-iron  mould  ;  the  result  is  an  ingot,  which  is  subsequently  rolled  or  ham- 
mered according  to  the  wants  of  the  consumer. 

Although  the  melting  of  cast  steel  is  a  simple  process,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
manufacture  of  cast  steel  suitable  for  the  various  wants  of  those  who  consume  it  re- 
quires an  extensive  knowledge. 

Fig.  1907  represents  the  mould  for  making  the  crucibles 
used  for  melting  cast  steel.  Each  manufacturer  makes 'his 
own ;  M,  M,  is  a  solid  block  of  wood  let  into  the  floor, 
having  a  hole  which  admits  a  round  piece  of  iron  fixed 
in  the  centre  of  the  plug  p.  The  material  of  which  the 
crucible  is  made  consists  of  22  lbs.  of  fire-clay  got  from 
Stannington,  near  ShefBeld,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Burton-on-Trent,  or  Stourbridge;  2  lbs.  of  the  old 
crucible  after  it  has  been  used,  ground  to  powder,  and 
about  ^  lb.  of  ground  coke.  These  quantities  are  suffi- 
cient for  one  crucible  of  the  ordinary  size.  This  compo- 
sition is  trodden  for  8  or  10  hours  on  a  metal-floor;  it 
is  then  cut  into  pieces  of  26  to  28  lbs. ;  each  piece  is 
rolled  round  nearly  to  the  size  of  the  mould  into  which 
it  is  introduced,  and  the  plug  p  is  driven  down  with  a 
mallet ;  the  mould  is  furnished  with  a  moveable  bottom  :  when  the  pot  is  made,  the 
mould  is  lifted  up  by  the  two  handles,  and  fixing  the  bottom  on  a  post,  the  mould 
falls,  and  leaves  the  crucible  upon  it. 

Cast  steel  may  be  wanted  for  the  engraver.  It  may  be  produced  apparently  perfect, 
and  with  a  clear  surface,  but  may  be  so  improperly  manufactured,  that  when  the  plate 
has  been  engraved  and  has  to  be  hardened,  it  is  found  covered  with  soft  places.  The 
trial  is  even  greater  when  the  engi-aving  is  transfeiTed  by  pressure  to  another  plate. 
It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  a  steel-maker  must  not  only  attend  to  the  intrinsic  quality 
of  his  steel,  but  he  has  to  use  his  judgment  as  regards  the  degree  of  hardness  and 
tenacity  which  it  should  possess. 

In  manufacturing  the  commoner  description  of  steel,  particularly  cast  steel  made 
from  English  iron,  black  oxide  of  manganese  may  be  added  to  the  steel  in  tlie  crucible, 
and  acts  as  a  detergent.  The  oxygen  unites  with  a  portion  of  the  carbon  in  the  steel, 
forming  carbonic  oxide  gas,  which  acts  upon  the  imperfectly  metallic  portions  ot  tlie 
steel  used,  and  liberates  the  metal  whilst  the  deleterious  matter  is  taken  up  ana 
forms  a  slag  with  the  manganese.    There  has  been  a  great  controversy  regarding  the 
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i„.nt»n.hich  originated  .it.  ^i^,^s%'':i\tt^j:itA7:S!^oT:t 

when  the  Dannemora  ii-ons  are  melted,  as  they  aie  veiy  p  , 

oxide  partially  destroys  the  temper  of  the  steel.  rnnP'netic  oxide  of  iron,  associ- 

I>Jau  Steel  or  ^^''^^^•-The  ^vopt^o^'^  consists  of  t^^^^  generally  about 

ated  with  quart,  in  proportions  which     not  seem  t^^^^^^^  lle^Ln  to  a  sandy 

42  of  quartz  and  58  of  magnetic  oxide  Its  grains  are  o^^^^^^  and  winnowing  away 
texture.  The  natives  prepare  it  for  sme  ting  by  P°  "^^^^^^f  ^^^^^^^  The  manner 

the  stony  matrix,  a  task  at  which  the  Hindoo  f  emal  s      ;^^y  ^^^^^^  ^^ti^es  at 

in  which  iron  ore  is  smelted  and  converted  ^^^o  .^"^'^^^"j/.^Sr  b^^  the  time  of 

the  present  day,  is  probably  the  very  '^^^'^'^'^^^J^^^^ 

the  invasion  of  Alexander ;  and  it  is  a  uniform  gocess  Irom  tne  y  ^  ^ 

,  to  Capo  Coniorin.    The  f-'^-^ ^^S^S  aLu^^^^^^^^  1 
feet  high  ;  it  is  «o°}^^l^^*  P^f;-^^^^^^^^^^^^^  men       finish  its  erection  in  a  few 

top ;  it  is  built  entirely  of  clay,  so  that  ^  couple  oi  men  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^ 

hours,  and  have  it  re.xdy  for  ^^.tbe  next  day  J^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

or  more  in  height,  which  is  built  ^^^^^^^^ f^^^^.^^^^^^^^  made  of  a  goat's-skin, 
at  the  end  of  each  smelting  "P^.f    J^^^Sf^^^^^^^  covering  the 

which  has  been  stripped  from  the  ™°J^7Se  of  bamboo  is  fastened  in 
belly.    The  apertivres  at       legs  ^^J^J^^fg^J'^.t  ^S^^^^  and  distended  by 

the  opemng  formed  by  the  neck  JJ^^  ™/ ke|t  close  together  in 
two  slips  01  bamboo.  Jjiese  axe    raspeQ  i  they  are  separated  to  admit 

making  the  stroke  for  ^^Uow 'onhis  kS^^^^  making  alternate  strokes, 

T;   %Tmtla!t  is  produced  ^e  bamboo  nozzles  of  the  bellows  are  inserted 

]  ^rl/lt  into  bar  iron     The  proportion  of  such  iron  made  by  the  natives  from  100 
who  into  bar  J'^^P^^.ti     the  iron  into  steel,  the  natives  cut  it  into 

parts  of  ore  i?^f3^?;\t^l^  P^^^^^^^     ""^2^  crucible,  which  is  formed  of  refractory  clay 

ffiS4S';i^si«^^^^^ 

ov  tZ  convolvidm  laurifolius.  As  .soon  as  the  clay  plugs  of  the  crucibles  are  dry 
?rom  twenty  to  twenty-four  of  them  are  built  up  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  m  a  small  b  ast 
Jurnacrthey  are  kept  covered  with  charcoal,  and  subjected  to  heat  ^ged  by  a  blast 
for  about  two  hours  and  a  half,  when  the  process  is  considered  to  be  complete  The 
crucibles  being  now  taken  out  of  the  furnace  and  allowed  to  cool,  are  broken  and  the 
sJecl  s  foundi  the  form  of  a  cake,  rounded  by  the  bottom  of  a  crucible.  When  the 
fusion  has  been  perfect,  the  top  of  the  cake  is  covered  with  striae,  radiating  from  the 
centre  and  is  free  from  holes  and  rough  projections  ;  but  if  the  fusion  has  been  im- 
Srfert  the  surface  of  the  cake  has  a  honeycomb  appearance,  with  projecting  lumps 
Ka  ieable  iron.  On  an  average,  four  out  of  five  cakes  are  more  or  less  defective 
Th^e  imperfections  have  been  tried  to  be  corrected  in  London  by  remeltmg  the 
cakes  and^unning  them  into  ingots;  but  it  is  obvious  that  when  the  cakes  consist 
mrtially  of  maUeable  iron  and  of  unreduced  oxide,  simple  fusion  cannot  convert  them 
into  eood  steel.  When  care  is  taken,  however,  to  select  only  such  cakes  as  are 
nerfect  to  remelt  them  thoroughly,  and  tilt  them  carefully  into  rods,  an  article  has 
been  produced  which  possesses  all  the  requisites  of  fine  steel  in  an  eminent  degree. 

The  natives  prepare  the  cakes  for  being  drawn  into  bars  by  annealing  theni  for 
sevpral  hours  in  a  small  charcoal  furnace,  actuated  by  bellows ;  the  current  of  air 
boinff  made  to  play  upon  the  cakes  while  turned  over  before  it ;  whereby  a  portion  of 
the  combined  carbon  is  probably  dissipated,  and  the  steel  is  sottened  ;  without  which 
operation,  the  cakes  would  break  in  the  attempt  to  dra^v  them.  They  are  drawn  by  a 
hammer  of  a  few  pounds  -weight. 
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Hanlemng  and  Umpmng  BteA  is  a  delicate  operation.  Small  articles  of  cutlery  are 
usually  hardened  by  first  heating  them  to  a  rod  heat  and  plungini?  them  in  water 
saws  and  such  articles  are,  when  heated,  plunged  into  oil.  All  articles  are  tempS 
by  carefully  heating  them  when  hardened,  and  the  degree  of  temper  is  indicated  bva 
change  in  the  eo  our  of  the  surface,  which  is  first  straw-coloured,  then  blue  and  III 
blue  :  colour  is  thus  made  the  most  delicate  test  for  the  degree  of  temper  given  •  affir 
this  operation,  steel  is  found  to  expand  a  little.  Alloys  of  steel  have  been  very  care' 
fully  made  by  Messrs.  Stoddart  and  Faraday ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  any  alloy 
Jias  at  present  been  found  to  give  any  addition  to  the  intrinsic  quality  of  steel  The 
empiric  titles  of  '  silver  steel,'  '  meteoric  steel,'  &c.,  may  be  regarded  simply  as  fanciful 
names  to  recommend  the  article,  either  as  a  raw  material,  or  in  a  manufactured  state 

Ihose  articles  called  'run  steel '  are  made  by  melting  pig-iron  and  pouring  it  into 
moulds  of  sand  m  which  the  required  article  has  been  moulded  ;  they  are  then  packed 
in  round  iron  pots,  about  12  inches  diameter  and  16  to  18  inches  high,  along  with 
haematite  iron  ore  crushed  to  powder;  these  pots  are  packed  in  a  furnace,  and  heat 
is  applied  from  24  hours  to  several  days  ;  the  oxygen  abstracts  the  carbon  from  the 
metal  of  which  the  articles  are  made,  and  they  become  to  a  certain  extent  malleable 
so  much  so,  that  pieces  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick  may  be  bent  almost  double,  and  can 
be  drawn  out  under  a  hammer.  Forks,  table-knives,  scissors,  and  many  other  cheap 
articles  are  so  made  ;  also  a  vast  variety  of  parts  of  cotton  and  flax  machinery  are  so 
manufactured,  especially  those  parts  which  are  difficult  to  forge. 

'  Damascus '  or  '  damasked  steel '  is  made  by  melting  together  iron  and  steel,  or 
bars  of  steel  of  high  and  low  degrees  of  carbonisation;  it  may  also  be  produced  by 
melting  hard  and  soft  steel  in  separate  crucibles,  mixing  them  together  whilst  fluid, 
and  immediately  pouring  the  mixture  into  an  ingot  moidd ;  the  damask  is  shown  by 
the  application  of  dilute  acid  to  the  surface  when  brightened.  The  analysis  of  a 
genuine  Damascus  sword-blade  has  shown  that  it  is  not  a  homogeneous  steel,  but  a 
mixtui'e  of  steel  and  iron. 

Bessemer's  Steel. — The  undoubted  success,  and  therefore  the  general  adoption  of 
this  process  for  converting  iron  into  steel,  which  derives  its  name  from  its  inventor,' 
renders  it  necessary  that  a  full  description  of  the  process  should  be  given. 

The  facility  which  the  blast-furnace  affords,  of  at  once  separating  from  the  ores 
of  iron  the  greater  part  of  the  extraneous  matters  which  they  contain,  has  renderefl 
its  employment  almost  universal,  as  a  preliminary  process  in  the  production  of 
malleable  iron. 

The  crude  metal  thus  obtained,  although  separated  from  a  large  proportion  of  its 
impurities,  is  nevertheless  found  to  be  intimately  combined  with  carbon  and  silicum, 
and  generally  with  sulphur,  phosphorus,  manganese,  and  some  other  substances,  in 
comparatively  minute  quantities;  the  decarbonisation  of  the  iron,  and  the  separation 
of  these  substances,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  claims  the  first  care  of  the  manufacturer. 
For  this  purpose  the  crude  metal  is  either  formed  into  pigs,  which  are  afterwards 
remelted  in  the  'finery  furnace,'  or  it  is  run,  while  still  in  a  fluid  state,  from  the 
blast-furnace  direct  into  the  finery  fire,  where  it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  blasts  of 
air,  directed  downwards  upon  its  surface,  at  a  particular  angle.  The  crude  metal, 
thus  acted  upon  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  is  in  about  three  hours  sufficiently  de- 
carbonised and  refined,  to  render  it  suitable  for  the  puddling  process  ;  it  is  therefore 
run  out  of  the  '  finery '  and  formed  into  a  large  fiat  plate,  which  is  of  an  extremely 
hard  and  brittle  character,  and  presents  physically  no  approach  whatever  to  the 
malleable  state.  The  hard  and  brittle  mass,  thus  formed,  is  easily  broken  by  the 
hammer  into  pieces  of  a  size  suitable  for  the  puddling  furnace,  to  which  it  is  con- 
veyed, in  order  to  be  more  completely  decarbonised  and  rendered  malleable. 

Iron  on  the  verge  of  fusion  loses  its  power  of  cohesion,  and  readily  crumbles  down 
into  a  coarse  powder.  This  property  is  common  to  pig  and  to  refined  iron,  and  advan- 
tage is  taken  of  it  in  the  puddling  process.  The  workman  -watches  the  temperature 
and  appearance  of  the  metal,  and  seizing  the  proper  moment,  divides  the  masses  of 
refined  iron  into  small  fragments,  which  he  spreads  about  the  furnace,  and  finally 
breaks  it  down  into  a  kind  of  coarse  sand.  The  metal,  in  this  divided  state,  exposes  a 
large  extent  of  surfixee  to  the  refining  action  of  the  fluid  cinder,  as  well  as  to  the  vo- 
lume of  air  constantly  passing  through  the  furnace.  By  increasing  the  heat,  the 
granulated  mass  swells  up  and  emits  numerous  jets  of  blue  flame.  At  this  point  the 
puddler  diligently  stirs  and  works  the  metal,  until  the  flame  appe;irs  of  a  whiter 
colour,  and  the  metal  becomes  clotty  and  tenacious,  or  as  tlie  workmen  term  it, '  comes 
to  nature ; '  after  which,  tlie  iron  is  gathered  into  balls,  and  is  then  removed,  us 
quicldy  as  possible,  to  the  squeezer,  where  much  of  the  fluid  scoriae  and  other  mechani- 
cally mixed  impiirities  are  driven  out,  leaving  a  mass  or  billet  of  iron,  composed  of 
thousands  of  separate  fragments  of  metal,  the  entire  surface  of  evei-y  one  of  which  is 
more  or  less  coated  with  dry  oxide,  or  fluid  silicate  of  the  oxide  of  iron.    The  great 
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pressiiro  exerted  by  the  squeezer  suffices  to  so  fur  remove  the  fluid  coating  of  con- 
tiguous particles  as  to  bring  their  surfaces  into  actual  contact,  and  consequently  to 
eflfect  an  union  at  such  parts.  ,      .  .  f 

In  the  puddling  process,  the  granules  of  metal  gradually  pass  from  the  stale  oi 
brittle  finei-y-iron  to  steel,  and  passing  that  point,  through  every  gradation  ol  iiaro, 
medium,  and  soft  steel,  eventually  arrive  at  the  softest  stage  of  decarbonised  iron. 
The  time  occupied  in  these  changes  varies  with  the  size  of  the  granules,  tiieir 
temperature,  and  the  extent  to  which  each  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  passm^, 

through  the  furnace.  i  ,    t,.-   t?  ^ 

It  need  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  when  it  was  first  proposed,  by  ]\lr.  i5essemer, 
to  convert  crude  pig-iron  into  malleable  iron,  while  in  a  fluid  state,  and  to  retain  the 
fluidity  of  the  metal  for  a  sufficient  time  to  admit  of  its  being  cast  into  moulds,  with- 
out the  employment  of  any  fuel  in  the  process,  that  his  proposition  was  almost 
generally  looked  upon  as  a  mere  day-dream,  which  the  practical  man  felt  bound  to 

disbelieve.  i-re    n  ■       i  •  i 

Chemical  investigation  soon  pointed  out  the  real  source  of  the  difficulties  which 
surrounded  the  Bessemer  process.  It  was  found  that,  although  the  metal  could  be 
wholly  decarbonised,  and  the  silicium  be  removed,  the  quantity  of  sulphur  and  phos- 
phorus was  but  little  affected.  As  different  samples  were  carefully  analysed,  it  was 
ascertained  that  the  red  shortness  was  always  produced  by  sulphiir,  when  present  to 
the  extent  of  one-tenth  per  cent.,  and  that  cold  shortness  resulted  from  the  presence 
of  a  like  quantity  of  phosphorus.  It  therefore  became  necessary  to  remove  these 
substances.  Steam  and  pure  hydrogen  gas  were  tried,  with  more  or  less  success,  m 
the  removal  of  sulphur,  and  various  fluxes,  composed  chiefly  of  silicates  of  the  oxides 
of  iron  and  manganese,  were  brought  in  contact  with  the  fluid  metal  during  the  pro- 
cess, and  the  quantity  of  phosphorus  was  thereby  reduced. 

In  manufacturing  tool-steel  of  the  highest  quality,  it  was  found  preferable,  for 
several  reasons,  to  use  the  best  Swedish  pig-iron,  and  when  converted  into  steel,  by 
the  Bessemer  process,  to  pour  the  fluid  steel  into  Avater,  and  afterwards  to  remelt  the 
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shotted  metal  in  a  cnicible,  as  is  at  present  practised  with  blister  i?teel,  by  which 
system  tlie  small  ingots  required  for  this  particular  article  are  more  perfectly  and 
more  readily  made.  The  production  of  first-class  steel  by  the  new  process,  although 
a  mater  of  deep  interest  in  one  of  the  smaller  branches  of  the  iron  trade,  still  left 
untouched  that  great  source  cf  this  country's  prosperity,  the  manufacture  of  malleable 
iron.  It  was,  therefore,  impossible  to  rest  content  without  accomplishing  this,  the 
original  object  of  the  invention.  On  examining  into  the  stores  of  mineral  wealth  so 
abundant  in  these  islands,  it  was  found  that  iron  ore  of  the  requisite  purity  existed 
as  red  haematite  in  vast  beds.  There  are  also  extensive  veins  of  spathoso  ore  or  car- 
bonate of  iron,  and  magnetic  ores. 

'  The  form  of  converting  vessel  which  has  been  found  most  convenient,  and  by  which 
superior  specimens  are  produced,  is  shown  infiff.  10U8.    The  vessel  is  mounted  on 
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axes,  at  or  near  its  centre  of  gravity.  It  is  constructed  of  boiler-plates  and  is  lined 
either  with  fire-brick,  road-drift,  or  'ganister'  (a  local  name  in  Sheffield  for  -i  peculiar 
kind  of  powdered  stone),  which  resists  the  heat  better  than  any  other  material  yet 
tried,  and  has  also  the  advantfige  of  cheapness.  The  vessel  having  been  heated  is 
brought  mto  the  position  shown  in  fig.  1908,  so  tliat  it  may  receive  its  charge'  of 
melted  metal,  without  either  of  the  tuyires  being  below  the  surface.  No  action  can 
therefore,  take  place  until  the  vessel  is  made  to  assume  the  position  shown  mfig.  IOOd' 
The  process  is  thus  in  an  instant  brought  into  full  activity,  and  small  though  powerful 
jets  of  air  spring  upward  through  the  fluid  mass.  The  air  expanding  in  volume, 
divides  itself  into  globules,  or  bursts  violently  upwards,  carrying  with  it  some  hundred- 
weights of  fluid  metal,  which  again  falls  into  the  boiling  mass  below.  Every  part  of 
the  apparatus  trembles  under  the  violent  agitation  thus  produced,  a  roaring  flame 
rushes  from  the  mouth  of  the  vessel,  and  as  the  process  advances,  it  changes  its  violet 
colour  to  orange,  and  finally  to  a  voluminous  pure  wliite  flame.  The  sparks,  which 
at  first  were  large,  like  those  of  ordinary  foundry  iron,  change  to  small  hissing  points, 

and  these  gradually  give  way  to  soft  floating 
1909  specks  of  bluish  light,  as  the  state  of  malle- 

able iron  is  approached.  There  is  no  eruption 
of  cinder  as  in  the  early  experiments,  although 
it  is  formed  during  the  process ;  the  improved 
shape  of  the  converter  causes  it  to  be  retained, 
and  it  not  only  acts  beneficially  on  the  metal, 
but  it  helps  to  confine  the  heat,  which  during 
the  process,  has  rapidly  risen  from  the  com- 
paratively low  temperature  of  melted  pig-iron, 
to  one  vastly  greater  than  the  highest  known 
welding  heats,  by  which  malleable  iron  only 
becomes  sufficiently  soft  to  be  shaped  by  -the 
blows  of  the  hammer;  but  here  it  becomes 
perfectly  fluid,  and  even  rises  so  much  above 
the  melting-point  as  to  admit  of  its  being 
poured  from  the  converter  into  a  founder's 
ladle,  and  from  thence  to  be  transferred  to 
several  successive  moulds.  The  thin  shell,  or 
skull  of  the  ladle,  shows  the  extreme  fluidity 
of  the  metal,  and  also  how  little  of  it  is 
solidified  in  the  ladle  during  the  time  of  cast- 
ing. 

'  Tlie  oxygen  of  the  air  appears,  in  this  pro- 
cess, first  to  oxidize  the  silicium,  producing 
silicic  acid,  and  next  to  seize  the  carbon  which 
is  eliminated,  while  the  silicic  acid,  uniting 
with  the  oxide  of  iron,  obtained  by  the  com- 
bustion of  a  small  quantity  of  metallic  iron, 
thus  produces  a  fluid  silicate  of  the  oxide  of 
iron,  or  '  cinder,'  (vhich  is  retained  in  the  vessel, 
and  assists  in  the  purification  of  the  metal. 
Tlie  increase  of  temperature  which  the  metal  undergoes,  and  wliich  seems  so  dis- 
proportionate to  the  quantity  of  carbon  and  iron  consumed,  is  doubtless  owing  to 
the  favourable  circumstances  under  which  combustion  takes  place.  There  is  no 
intercepting  material  to  absorb  the  heat  generated,  and  to  prevent  its  being  taken 
up  by  the  metal ;  for  heat  is  evolved  at  thousands  of  points,  distributed  through- 
out the  fluid,  and  when  the  metal  boils,  the  whole  mass  rises  far  above  its  natural 
level,  forming  a  sort  of  spongy  froth,  with  an  intensely  vivid  combustion  going  on 
in  every  one  of  its  numberless  ever-changing  cavities.  Thus,  by  the  mei-o  action 
of  the  blast,  a  temperature  is  obtained  in  the  largest  masses  of  metal,  in  ten  or 
twelve  minutes,  that  whole  days  of  exposure  in  the  most  powerful  furnaces  would  fail 
to  produce.' 

The  changes  in  the  colour  and  volume  of  the  flame,  and  the  kind  of  sparks  thrown 
off,  afford  easy  modes  of  judging  of  the  state  of  the  metiil,  since  these  are  given  off 
exteriorly,  and  are  not  interfered  with  by  the  flame  of  the  fuel,  as  in  the  puddling 
furnace.  The  sound  which  the  metal  produces  in  the  suspended  vessel  affords  also 
a  good  indication  to  the  workman.  Indeed,  few  processes  appeal  so  strongly  to  the 
external  senses.  All  mere  judgment  on  this  point  has,  however,  been  rendered  un- 
necessary, by  the  more  certain  indications,  of  an  apparatus,  which  registers  on  a  dial 
the  exact  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  passed  through  the  metal,  whereby  the  precise 
degree  of  hardness  of  the  steel  is  regulated  at  pleasure;  its  quality,  m  all  cases, 
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being  dependent  on  the  quantity  of  air  passed  tbrough  it;  other  circumstances  be  ng 
alike.  AVhen,  therefore,  the  desired  quantity  of  air  lias  passed  through  the  memi, 
the  vessel  is  turned  on  its  axis,  and  the  fluid  steel  is  poured  out,  as  shown  aXJig.  iJ^u. 

1910 


It  is  then  received  in  the  casting-ladle,  which  is  attached  to  the  arm  of  a  hydraulic 
crane  so  as  to  be  brought  readily  over  the  moulds.  The  ladle  is  provided  with  a  fire- 
clay plug  at  the  bottom,  the  raising  of  which,  by  means  of  a  suitable  lever,  allows 
the  fluid  steel  to  descend  in  a  clear,  vertical  stream  into  the  moulds.  As  soon  as  the 
first  mould  is  filled,  the  plug  valve  is  depressed,  and  the  metal  is  prevented  from 
flowing  until  the  casting-ladle  is  moved  over  the  next  mould,  when,  by  raising  the 
plug,  the  second  mould  is  filled  in  a  similar  manner  ;  and  so  on,  until  all  the  moulds 
are  filled.  After  the  discharge  of  the  metal  from  the  vessel,  the  process  should  be 
repeated  without  delay,  since  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  vessel  is  greater 
after  the  first  charge  than  it  was  before,  and  consequently  it  is  in  a  better  condition 
for  the  process.  The  vessel  may  be  moved  on  its  axis  by  suitable  gearing,  but  it  is 
considered  preferable  to  use  hydrostatic  pressure  to  effect  every  movement  of  the 
crane  and  of  the  vessel;  so  that  when  operating  on  from  5  to  10  tons  at  a  siugle 
charge,  the  director  of  the  process  can,  from  a  distant  point,  and  with  his  own  hands, 
effect  every  movement  required,  by  merely  working  the  handles  which  turn  on,  or 
off,  the  pressure  of  the  water.  He  has  also  charge  of  the  blast-cock,  -whilst  the  dial 
for  registering  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  is  before  Mm;  and  thus,  by  the 
control  of  one  responsible  man,  charges  of  several  tons  of  crude  cast  iron  may  be 
converted  into  malleable  iron,  or  into  steel,  in  a  few  minutes,  and  be  cast  into  ingots 
of  any  desired  form  and  weight,  suitable  for  large  shafts,  or  for  rolling  into  rails, 
merchant  bars,  or  plates. 

The  slags  of  the  Bessemer  process  vaiy  considerably  in  composition  from  those  of 
the  puddling  furnace,  being  much  more  acid  and  approximate  to  the  pyroxene  formula. 
At  Horde,  in  Westphalia,  a  crystallised  slag  has  been  obtained  which  yielded,  by 
analysis :  silica,  44-73  ;  protoxide  of  iron,  20-59 ;  protoxide  of  manganese,  32-74 ; 
lime,  1*53;  magnesia,  0-17  =  9976. 

Oxygen-ratio  of  silica  to  bases  =  23-85  :  12-43. 

Specific  gravity,  3-08. 

The  crystals  were  found  to  be  of  the  regular  augite  form,  the  angles  being  inter- 
mediate_  between^  those  of  the  natural  minerals,  Pajsbergite  and  Babingtonite,  as  is 
also  their  composition.  ' 

Tho  enormously  high  temperature  developed  by  the  action  of  cold  air  on  molten 
cast  iron  in  the  Bessemer  process  is  obviously  due  to  the  extreme  rapidity  with  which 
the  operation  takes  place,  and  the  advantageous  form  of  the  converter  for  concentra- 
ting the  heat  developed.  For,  although  the  reactions  and  consequently  tlie  heat  pro- 
duced  aie  in  no  way  different  from  those  of  other  finery  processes,  whether  in  the  open 
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fire  or  rovorberatoiy  m-naco-carbon,  silicon,  manganese,  and  some  iron  beinc  burnt 
in  either  case,  with  the  production  of  carbonic  oxide,  silicates  of  protoxide  ?f  iron 
and  manganese,  and  malleable  ,ron-wo  have,  in  the  blowing  of  a  charge  weighL  five 
tons  an  amount  of  work  done  in  about  two  and  a  half  to  three  days  in  itsperforS 

'  f  J"  r  ^""^  "^'^  by  tl^at  the  principal  pan 

of  the  heat  deyoloped  in  the  process  is  due  to  the  combustion  of  silicon,  which  when 
oxidised  to  sihcic  acid,  combines  with  protoxide  of  iron,  and  other  bases,  and  remains 
in  the  bath  in  the  form  of  slag;  while  in  the  case  of  carbon,  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  heat  IS  expended  in  volatilising  the  carbonic  oxide  produced,  which  escapes  at  the 
temperature  of  the  melted  metal,  and  burns  to  waste  at  the  mouth  of  the  converter 
Ji  the  calorifac  power  of  silicon  be  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  carbon,  the  amount 
ot  heat  produced  by  the  combustion  of  one  kilogramme  of  silicon  to  silicic  acid  will  be 
8,000  units,'  when  burnt  m  pure  oxygen,  or  6,382  in  air ;  the  difference  between  the  two 
quantities  corresponding  to  the  amount  required  to  heat  up  the  inert  nitrogen.  Under 
the  latter  condition,  one  kilogramme  of  carbon  will  produce  only  475  effective  units 
being  the  difference  between  2,473  units  theoreticaUy  developed  and  1,998  units  carried 
off  by  the  gaseous  products  carbonic  oxide  and  nitrogen,  supposing  them  to  escape  at  a 
temperature  of  1400°.  The  use  of  steam  instead  of  air  as  an  oxidising  agent,  is,  in 
the  case  of  the  combustion  of  iron  or  carbon,  always  disadvantageous  on  account  of  the 
great  amount  of  heat  required  to  free  the  oxygen  from  its  combination  with  hydrogen, 
which  is  not  reproduced  to  the  same  extent  in  the  subsequent  formation  of  carbonic 
oxide  or  protoxide  of  iron.  With  silicon,  however,  the  conditions  are  somewhat 
different,  as  there  is  a  smaU  sensible  gain.  This  will  explain  the  reason  why  the  use 
of  steam  in  the  refinery  is  only  recommended  for  a  few  minutes  at  the  commencement 
of  the  operation,  that  is,  as  long  as  free  silicon  remains  in  the  pig-iron  under 
treatment. 

By  applying  the  quantities  given  above  to  the  calculation  of  the  amount  of  heat 
developed  in  the  blowing  in  one  ton  of  Bessemer  pig-iron  of  the  ordinary  quality  pro- 
duced in  the  south  of  France  (which  has  the  following  composition  per  ton  of  1,000 
kilogrammes:  carbon,  42-50;  silicon,  20-00;  iron  and  manganese,  937-50  =  1000-00), 
Jordan  arrives  at  the  following  results : — 

Kilogrammes  Units  of  heat 

The  combustion  of  20    of  silicon  produces  .      .       .  127,648 

„            42-5  of  carbon  produces .       .       .  20,176 

„           87-5  of  iron  and  manganese  produces  66,237 


Or  a  total  of   .  214,061 

If  we  take  the  specific  heat  of  molten  malleable  iron  at  0-16,  the  amount  of  heat 
developed  will  be  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  metal,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  completely  decarbonised,  about  1350°  above  that  of  the  cast  iron  when  run  into 
the  converter. 

The  great  heating  power  of  silicon  is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  the  reason  for  the 
use  of  dark-grey  iron  in  the  Bessemer  process  :  under  ordinary  circumstances,  about 
2  or  2-0  per  cent,  silicon  being  considered  as  essential.  Jordan  states  that  in  the 
steel  works  in  the  south  of  France  the  process  could  only  be  carried  out  by  running 
the  cast  iron  directly  from  the  blast-furnace  into  the  converter.  The  amount  of  silicon 
as  a  heat-producer  in  the  Bessemer  process  may  be,  to  some  extent,  taken  by  mangan- 
ese ;  as  is  the  case  in  Styria,  where  the  cast  iron  used  is  smelted  from  the  spathic  ores. 
It  is,  however,  less  advantageous,  because  the  deficiency  in  silica,  which  is  required  to 
flux  the  protoxide  of  manganese  formed,  can  only  be  supplied  by  the  destruction  of  the 
siliceous  lining  of  the  converter.  The  corrosive  action  of  manganese  on  the  hearths 
of  blast-furnaces  where  spathic  ores  are  smelted  has  already  been  noticed. 

Although  silicon  is  an  essential  component  of  good  Bessemer  pig-iron,  it  is  of  im- 
portance that  the  amount  per  cent,  should  be  somewhere  about  the  same  as,  or  not 
very  much  more  than  that  of  the  carbon.  An  excess  of  the  former  element,  works 
prejudicially  in  two  ways :  fii-st,  it  gives  rise  to  an  increased  waste  of  iron  in  the  slag ; 
and  secondly,  it  cannot  be  completely  removed  before  the  whole  of  the  carbon  is  burnt 
away,  so  that  it  may  happen  in  the  blowing  of  such  metal,  that,  altliough  the  process 
is  apparently  complete,  as  determined  by  the  usual  indication  of  the_  cessation  of 
the  flame  from  the  converter,  sufficient  silicon  is  retained  in  the  decarbonised  metal  to 
render  the  finished  steel  brittle  and  useless.  Snelus  gives  the  following  analyses  in 
illustration  of  this  point : — 

■  TWs  ia  in  excess  of  the  real  amount,  which  has  recently  boon  dotei-mined  to  be  7,000.  Jordan's 
original  figures  are  however  preserved,  as  the  quantities  are  only  given  as  approximations,  tor  tue 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  theory  of  tlio  process,  imd  not  as  absolute  nnmorical  determinations- 
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I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

Carbon 
Silicon 
Sulphur 
Phosphorus  . 
Manganese  . 
Copper 

0-446 
0-814 

0515 
0-270 

0-550 
0-640 
0-067 
0-038 
0-554 
0-031 

0-490 
0-009 
0033 
0-036 
0-576 
0-025 

Analyses  I.  II.  and  III.  are  examples  of  under-blo-wn  and  brittle  steel,  rich  in  silicon ;  IV.  is  the 
ordinary  composition  of  good  Bessemer  rail-steel  made  at  Dowlais. 

The  following  series  of  analyses,  by  the  same  chemist,  ®f  metal  taken  at  diflferont 
stages  of  the  blow,  show  very  distinctly  the  gradual  removal  of  the  carbon  along  witli 
the  silicon : — 


I. 

n. 

m. 

.  rv. 

V. 

VI. 

Carbon,  graphitic 
„  combined 
Silicon 
Sulphur 
Phosphorus . 
Manganese  . 
Copper 

Eatio  of  carbon  to  silicon 

2-070 
1-200 
1-962 
0-014 
0  048 
0-086 

1-6  : 1 

2-170 
0-795 

trace 
0051 
trace 

2-7*:  1 

1*560 
0-635 

trace 
0-064 
trace 

2-4":  1 

0*097 
0-020 

trace 
0-067 
trace 

4-8  :  1 

0-566 
0030 
trace 
0-055 
0-309 
0-039 
19  :  1 

0-ol9 
0-030 
trace 
0-053 
0-309 
0-039 
17  :  1 

I.,  melted  cliarge  of  pig  ;  II.,  metal  at  end  of  first  stage,  6  minutes  froin  start ;  HI.,  metal  after 
blowing  9  minutes ;  IV.,  over-blown  metal,  13  njin'^tss  from  start,  before  adding  spiegeleisen ; 
v.,  steel  from  ingot ;  VI.,  steel  from  finished  rail. 

The  difference  in  the  amount  of  copper,  which  is  much  larger  in  the  Styrian  steel 
than  in  that  from  Dowlais,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  pig-iron  used  in 
the  former  is  entirely  smelted  from  spathic  ore,  while  in  the  latter  only  the  spiegel- 
eisen is  due  to  that  source.  Copper  pyrites,  in  small  quantity,  is  almost  invariably 
present  in  spathic  carbonates,  and  however  carefully  they  ma,y  be  washed  and  weathered, 
some  copper,  as  a  general  rule,  is  reduced  and  passes  into  the  iron  in  the  blast- 
furnace. 

The  progress  of  the  conversion  of  the  charge  can  be  controlled  to  some  extent  by 
observing  the  spectrum  given  by  the  flame  -with  the  spectroscope ;  and  more  particu- 
larly the  moment  of  complete  decarbonisation  may  be  determined  with  considerable 
accuracy,  especially  if  the  flame  be  bright  and  free  from  smoke.  The  spectrum  pro- 
duced when  the  combustion  is  most  active  is  characterised  by  gi-oups  of  numerous  lines 
in  the  yellow  and  green  portions,  that  of  sodium  being  the  most  prominent  and  the 
first  to  appear  among  the  former.  There  is  also  a  well-defined  group  of  lines  in  the 
blue  field,  and  under  the  most  favorable  conditions  the  -dolet  and  red  lines  of  potas- 
sium and  lithium,  together  with  an  extra  violet  line  accompanying  the  former  are  seen. 
For  this,  however,  an  instrument  of  great  defining  power  and  an  extremely  bright 
flame  are  essential.  When  the  metal  is  completely  decarbonised,  the  yellow  and  green 
lines  disappear,  but  the  sodium  is  persistent,  sometimes  even  after  the  tipping  of  the 
converter.  On  the  addition  of  the  spiegeleisen,  the  whole  of  the  lines  reappear  -with 
great  brilliancy.  When  there  is  much  manganese  in  the  cast  iron  employed,  as  is  the 
case  in  Styria,  the  use  of  the  spectroscope  is  difficult,  owing  to  the  brown  smoky 
character  of  the  flame. 

At  Seraing,  it  has  been  found  that  the  disappearance  of  the  dark  absorption-bands, 
which  alternate  with  the  bright  lines,  can  be  more  readily  determined  than  the  latter, 
which  often  reappear  after  their  apparent  extinction,  and  is  therefore  to  be  preferred 
as  admitting  of  much  closer  and  easier  observation. 

The  exact  chemical  character  of  the  spectrum  of  the  Bessemer  flame  has  not  as  yet 
been  made  out,  although  it  has  been  the  cause  of  considerable  controversy,  there  being 
two  different  opinions  as  to  its  origin.  One  of  these  supposes  the  lines  to  be  due  to 
carbonic  oxide,  and  their  cessation  to  the  complete  combustion  of  the  carbon ;  while 
the  other  considers  that  they  are  mainly  produced  by  manganese,  and  that  their  sudden 
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disappearanco  may  be  accounted  for  Ly  the  dimiuution  in  the  amount  of  the  metal 
vohitilised  until  the  quantity  present  in  the  flame  is  reduced  below  that  necessary  to 
produce  them,  it  having  been  found  that  for  the  detection  of  manganese  by  the  spectro- 
Bcopo  mucli  larger  quantities  must  bo  employed  than  are  sufficient  to  produce  the 
ordinary  reaction  with  soda  on  pLatinum-foil  before  the  blowpipe. 

Another  indication  of  the  progress  of  the  operation  is  that  afforded  by  the  character 
of  the  slag.  This  has  been  employed  in  Austria  and  Sweden.  An  iron  rod  is  inserted 
into  the  converter,  and  when  brought  out  a  portion  of  the  slag  adheres  to  the  point. 
So  long  as  any  carbon  remains  unconsumed  a  peculiar  brownish  tint  is  observed ;  but 
as  soon  as  the  point  of  total  decarbonisation  is  reached,  the  slag  assumes  a  dead  black 
colour,  with  a  peculiar  metallic  lustre,  characteristic  of  the  presence  of  protoxide  of 
iron,  in  considerable  quantity.  Tliis  test  is  said  to  be  capable  of  great  precision  in  the 
hands  of  experienced  workmen. 

The  largest  series  of  Bessemer  converters  hitherto  erected  are  those  at  Barrow-in- 
Furness.  They  are  arranged  in  two  groups,  of  which  one  has  four  converters,  taking 
75 -ton  charges,  and  the  other  a  similar  number  of  a  smaller  size,  holding  6  tons  each. 
The  former  are  9^  feet  in  greatest  diameter,  and  14f  feet  high.  In  all  cases  the  pro- 
portion occupied  by  the  melted  metal  is  very  small  as  compared  with  the  entire 
capacity  of  the  converter,  a  large  empty  space  being  required  in  order  to  prevent  the 
ejection  of  the  fluid  contents  when  the  boiling  is  at  the  highest  point. 

In  Sheffield  the  loss  of  weight  on  the  pig-iron' employed  is  about  15  per  cent,  in 
addition  to  75  per  cent,  in  the  reverberatory  melting  furnace,  or  22^  per  cent,  in  all. 
With  3-ton  converters  the  lining  has  to  be  renewed  after  blowing  250  tons ;  but  the 
tuyeres  wear  out  much  quicker,  and  must  be  replaced  after  making  1 0  tons,  that  is, 
after  every  third  or  fourth  operation. 

The  number  of  charges  made  daily  is  not  more  than  four  for  each  converter,  as 
although  the  actual  blowing  does  not  require  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  a 
considerable  time  is  required  for  the  accessory  operations  of  melting  the  pig-iron,  the 
solidification  and  removal  of  the  castings,  and  the  arrangements  of  the  moulds. 

The  ingots,  when  drawn  from  the  moulds,  like  those  obtained  from  steel  melted  in 
crucibles,  are  always  more  or  less  unsound,  and  require  to  be  compacted  by  hammer- 
ing. For  this  purpose,  they  are  raised  to  a  bright  red  heat  in  a  reheating  furnace, 
care  being  taken  to  keep  the  hearth  filled  with  smoking  fiamo  in  order  to  prevent  the 
carbon  from  burning  away.  They  are  then  hammered,  and  at  a  second  heat  swaged 
down  to  the  form  of  the  first  groove  of  the  rolling  mill,  when  intended  for  bars  or  rails. 
The  length  of  the  ingot  is  extended  from  4^  to  8  feet  under  the  hammer.  In  rolling 
rails  two  heats  are  required  in  addition.  Spherical  shots  are  cast  a  little  larger  than 
the  size  required,  and  afterwards  reduced  to  the  proper  figure  and  dimensions  by  a 
steam-hammer  with  hemispherical  swages. 

Most  metals,  it  must  be  observed,  on  losing  their  fluidity,  lose  for  the  moment  their 
power  of  cohesion.  Malleable  iron,  however,  passes  from  the  fluid  into  the  pasty  state, 
in  which  it  possesses  the  property  of  welding,  which  forms  so  well-known  and  remark- 
able a  peculiarity  of  that  metal.  Taking  advantage  of  this  fact,  Mr.  Bessemer  tried 
an  experiment  on  manufacturing  iron,  direct  from  the  fluid  metal,  into  endless  sheets, 
in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  by  which  paper  is  now  made  of  any  length  ;  this  has 
•  not,  however,  been  much  used. 

Considerable  discussion  has  arisen  respecting  the  introduction  of  manganese  in  the 
Bessemer  steel,  both  as  to  its  value  in  producing  a  superior  metal,  and  as  to  the  dis- 
covery of  its  value  in  the  process.  These  questions  were  satisfactorily  answered  in 
a  communication  read  before  the  British  Association  at  Birmingham  in  1865,  to  which 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  process  are  referred. 

Siemens-Martin  Process. — The  production  of  cast  steel  in  the  reverberatory  furnace, 
by  dissolving  malleable  scrap  in  molten  cast  iron  according  to  the  method  proposed 
by  Heath,  Price,  and  Nicholson,  and  others,  has  of  late  been  brought  to  a,  considerable 
degree  of  perfection  by  the  use  of  the  regenerative  gas-furnace,  which  gives  an  intense 
heat  without  requiring  an  oxidising  or  cutting  draught ;  as  is  the  case  with  ordinary 
stack-draught  furnaces.  The  process  was  first  carried  out  on  a  working  scale  by  Martin 
of  Sireuil,  near  Paris,  who  has  given  his  name  jointly  with  that  of  Siemens  to  the 
process.  The  furnace  is  represented  in  longitudinal  and  transverse  section  mfffs.  1911 
and  1912.  The  regenerators  a  a  and  G  G  are  placed  below  the  bed  in  the  usual  manner, 
the  former  being  employed  for  heating  air  and  the  latter  for  gas.  The  bed  b  is  made 
of  finely-ground  quartz  sand,  consolidated  by  pressure,  with  strong  heating,  and  it 
supported  on  cast-iron  plates,  which  are  kept  cool  by  a  circulation  of  air.  i  Jio  Mirtace 
of  the  bed  is  flat,  with  a  slight  inclination  towards  the  top  hole  which  is  placed  below 
the  middle  working-door,  on  tlie  front  of  the  furnace  The  ladle,  wl^^^ch  has  a 
similar  arrangement  for  running  out  the  steel  through  a  hole  m  the  bottom,  to 
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tlaat  employed  in  the  Bessemer  process,  is  mounted  .^^  -J-^^' 'eC''  ' 
railway.Ve  ingot-moulds  being  arranged  m  a  f  ^^f  ^l^^V^f^'J^P^^eV^^^     5  tons. 

According  to  the  size  of  the  furnace  ^^^^  ^^f  g^^,^;;^/!^^ 
The  materials  used  are  good  pig-iron,  such  as  that  ^"^PXtemer  st^^^^^ 
nought  iron  in  the  form  of  bars.  malleable  scrap  or  ^'I'^r^lXMe  ivon  or  steel 
mste,  and  spiegeleisen.    The  pg-iron  as  .f,- heat  by 

i-^^V^tCMfafo:  the  bath  Of  molten 

"elSisattn.'  ^men'the  sp'egeleisen  is  added,  care  should  be  taken  to  charge  .t 

1911 


through  the  hole  nearest  to  the  bridge,  which  at  the  time  is  on  the  flue  side  of  the 
furnace.  When  it  is  melted,  which  usually  takes  about  20  minutes  time,  the  charge 
is  stirred,  in  order  to  mix  the  contents  as  uniformly  as  possible :  an  operation  which 
must  be  done  quickly,  in  order  to  prevent  loss  of  manganese  in  the  slag.  Ihe  contents 
of  the  furnace  are  then  run  into  the  ladle  and  cast  into  ingots  m  the  usual  way,  the 
same  precautions  being  observed  as  in  the  Bessemer  process.  Usually  three  charges 
are  made  in  24  hours.  The  yield  per  charge  of  35  cwts.  is  from  32  to  33  cwts  of 
ingots,  the  ordinary  loss  being  8^  per  cent.,  or  in  the  most  favourable  case  about  6 
per  cent.    The  furnace  must  be  let  down  for  repairs  at  intervals  of  six  weeks  at  the 

°°Tliis 'process  is  of  great  advantage  for  the  working-up  of  the  waste  of  Bessemer  steel- 
works which  cannot  safely  be  added  to  the  charge  in  the  converter ;  a  plan  which  has 
been  tried,  but  not  with  success.  Puddled  bars,  made  specially,  cut  into  proper 
lengths,  and  good  scrap,  such  as  that  obtained  in  the  neighbouring  tm-plate  forges, 
are  the 'principal  forms  of  malleable  iron  used  in  South  Wales. 

Another  modification  of  the  Siemens  process  consists  in  the  use  of  finely-divided  iron 
in  the  spongy  state  produced  by  the  reduction  of  a  pure  red  or  brown  haematite  by  a 
current  of  carbonic  oxide  at  a  red  heat,  instead  of  bars  or  other  manufactured  forms 
of  malleable  iron.  In  the  newest  arrangement  adopted  for  this  purpose,  tlie  finely- 
divided  spongy  iron  produced  in  upright  retorts  is  made  to  pass  into  a  gas-furnace 
with  an  enclosed  bed,  where  it  is  consolidated  by  immersion  into  a  melted  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron,  produced  by  the  partial  reduction  of  haematite,  sufficient  lime  being  in- 
corporated with  the  mass  to  flux  the  silica  of  the  ore.    These  agglomerated  masses  are 
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then  troated  in  the  bath  of  pig-iron,  producing  steel  directly  by  the  oxidising  «p,in„  .f 
the  magno  ic  ox.de  m  the  carbon  in  the  molted  metal.  4e  abovrCe'esf  h««  «  nf 
been  abandoned  m  favour  of  the  rotatory  furnace  described  under  the^Se  toK 

In  a  lecture  delivered  by  Dr.  C.  Wm.  Siemens  before  the  Chemical  Soc  etv  he  thu« 
described  lus  process  of  producing  cast  steel  upon  the  open  hearth  of  a  S'eueratiJ« 
furnace  Two  processes  are  employed  at  the  Landore  works  :  the  SiemeL-S  J  J 
cess,  which  consists,  as  already  stated,  in  dissolving  scrap-metal  or  steel  b  a  l  ath  of 
p,g-me  a  ,  to  which  spiegeleisen  is  finally  added  ;  and  the  ore-reducing  process  in  which 
pig-metal  and  ore  in  a  more  or  less  reduced  condition  is  employed 

The  process  chiefly  employed  at  the  Landore  works  consists  of  introducing  on  the 
bed  of  an  intensoly-heated  regenerative  gas-fiu^nace,  as  shown  in  figs.  1911  afd T912 
about  6  tons  of  pig-metal  which  may  be  No.  3  or  4  hematite  pig.    men  a  S  bath 

nL?  w>l  ''"1'  ^^''^  W<^Uve.,,  have  been  smelt  Jbefore 

hand  with  such  proportions  of  lime  or  other  fluxing  materials  as  to  form  with  the 
silica  in  the  ore  and  in  the  pig-metal,  a  convenient  slag,  is  added  ;  or  natural  ores  mav 
be  used  in  their  raw  condition  if  they  contain  lime  and  manganese,  as  for  example 


the  African  Mokta  ore.  When  about  30  cwts.  of  this  ore  have  been  dissolved  (witJi 
ebullition,)  in  the  metallic  bath,  it  is  found  that  a  sample  taken  from  it  contains  only 
about  1  per  cent,  of  carbon :  a  point  which  can  easily  be  detected  by  the  eye  of  the 
workman  by  a  peculiar  bright  appearance  of  the  sample  when  chilled  in  water  and 
broken  by  the  hammer. 

Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  to  find  a  material  to  resist  the  excessive 
heats  necessary  for  carrying  out  this  process :  ordinary  Dinas  bricks,  which  are  con- 
sidered the  most  refractory  material  in  general  use,  would  be  rapidly  melted  ;  but  a 
brick  specially  prepared  by  crushing  pure  quartz-rock,  and  mixing  it  with  no  more 
than  2  per  cent,  of  quick-lime  to  give  cohesion,  answers  well.  The  hearth  of  the  fur- 
nace is  made  of  white  sand  with  a  small  admixture  of  more  fusible  fine  sand,  which 
mixture  sets  exceedingly  hard  at  a  steel  melting-heat,  and  possesses  the  advantage  of 
combining  into  a  solid  mass  with  fresh  materials  introduced  between  the  charges  to 
make  up  for  wear  and  tear.  The  hearth  and  the  furnace-roof,  if  of  the  materials  just 
specified,  are  very  little  attacked  when  the  Siemens-Martin  process  is  used,  although 
the  heat  must  be  sufficient  to  maintain  wrought  iron  containing  only  a  trace  of  carbon 
in  a  perfectly  fluid  condition.  If  pig-metal  and  ore  (fused  together  with  the  necessary 
amount  of  flux)  is  used,  the  furnace  also  stands  well,  but  the  use  of  raw  ore  entails  the 
disadvantiige  of  a  more  rapid  destruction  of  the  furnace ;  even  magnetic  oxide  of  the 
purest  description  necessitates  the  addition  of  raw  lime  for  the  formation  of  a  fusible 
slag,  and  the  dust  arising  from  the  lime  and  sand  through  the  decrepitation  of  the  ore, 
causes  the  silica-bricks  to  melt  away  rapidly,  so  that,  after  perhaps  two  months'  usage, 
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the  9-inch  arch  of  the  furnace  is  reduced  to  the  thickness  of  from  1  to  2  inches.  _  It  is 
evident  that  silica  is,  chemically  speaking,  an  objectionable  material  to  be  used  m  the 
construction  of  these  furnaces,  because  it  prevents  the  formation  of  basic  slags,  and 
that  a  furnace  constructed  of  pure  alumina  or  lime  would  be  preferable.  M.  Le 
Chatelier  suggested,  some  years  ago,  the  use  of  Bauxite  (from  Beaux  in  France,  where 
it  was  first  discovered),  a  mineral  consisting  chiefly  of  alumina,  for  making  the  fiimace- 
beds,  but  Dr.  Siemens  was  not  able  to  succeed  with  this,  owing  to  the  great  contraction 
of  the  mass  when  intensely  heated,  and  non-cohesion  with  the  same  material  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  repair.  In  attempting  to  construct  the  sides  and  roof  of  the  furnace 
of  Bauxite  bricks,  these  were  not  found  to  be  equal  in  heat-resisting  power  to  silica- 
bricks,  which  latter  are  indeed  unobjectionable,  except  when  raw  ore  and  limestone 
are  iised.    See  Bauxite. 

STEEK,  KARDSSJIITG-  OP.  Steel  may  be  hardened  by  plunging  it  into  cold 
water.  Prussiate  of  potash  and  other  salts  are  used  for  producing  especial  degrees  of 
hardness.    See  Tempering  of  Steel. 

STEIVXPI^ES.  A  mining  term.  Strong  pieces  of  timber,  driven  betwixt  the 
sides  of  a  vein,  at  short  distances  apart,  to  support  the  walls. 

STERE0CHR01M[E.  A  name  given  to  a  process  of  stereotyping,  the  printing 
of  which  is  effected  in  colom's.  It  is  a  term  also  used  for  the  art  of  painting,  with 
silica  fluids  for  mixing  the  colours. 

STEREOSCOPE  (from  Gr.  (rrepeds,  stereos,  'solid,'  andLffKoireiv,  sJcopein,  'to  see'). 
An  instrument  invented  by  Professor  Wheatstone,  and  modified  by  Sir  David  Brewster, 
by  means  of  which  two  images  of  the  same  object,  depicted  on  paper, — as  those  images 
would  be  depicted  upon  the  retina  of  each  eye — are  resolved  into  an  apparent  solid  of 
three  dimensions.  The  reflecting  stereoscope  of  Professor  Wheatstone  was  constructed 
by  means  of  two  mirrors,  set  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  so  that  while  the  right  eye 
observed  a  reflected  image  of  a  picture  placed  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  instrument, 
the  left  eye  saw  a  reflected  image  of  that  on  the  left,  and,  as  a  result,  saw — not  two 
plane  pictures,  but  one  solid  image.  The  refracting  stereoscope,  which  is  generally 
used,  consists  of  two  semi-lenses.  This  is  a  lens  which  is  divided  in  the  middle,  and 
the  two  halves,  with  the  edges  towards  each  other,  placed  in  a  frame,  at  a  distance 
from  each  other  corresponding  with  the  distances  of  the  eyes  apart.  Por  the  best 
result,  two  pictures  are  obtained  by  photography,  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same 
character  as  the  pictures  impressed  respectively  upon  the  retina  of  each  eye.  See 
Hunt's  '  Manual  of  Photography.' 

STEREOTYPE  PRIXfTIXTG  signifles  printing  by  fixed  types  or  by  a  cast  typo- 
graphic plate.  This  plate  was  formerly  always,  and  is  still  sometimes,  made  as  fol- 
lows : — ;The  form,  composed  in  ordinary  types,  and  containing,  one,  two,  three,  or  more 
pages,  inversely  as  the  size  of  a  book,  being  laid  flat  upon  a  slab,  with  the  letters 
looking  upwards,  the  faces  of  the  types  are  brushed  over  with  oil,  or,  preferably,  with 
plumbago  (black  lead).  A  heavy  brass  rectangular  frame  of  three  sides,  with  bevelled 
borders  adapted  exactly  to  the  size  of  the  pages,  is  then  laid  down  upon  the  chase,* 
to  circumscribe  three  sides  of  its  typography ;  but  the  fourth  side,  which  is  one  end 
of  the  rectangle,  is  formed  by  placing  near  the  types,  and  over  the  hollows  of  the 
chase,  a  single  brass  bar,  having  the  same  inwards-sloping  bevel  as  the  other  three 
sides.  _  The  complete  frame  resembles  that  of  a  picture,  and  serves  to  define  the  area 
and  thickness  of  the  cast,  which  is  made  by  pouring  the  pap  of  Paris-plaster  into  its 
interior  space  up  to  a  given  line  on  its  edges.  The  plaster-mould,  which  soon  sets, 
or  becomes  concrete,  is  lifted  gently  off  the  types,  and  immediately  placed  upright  on 
its  edge  iu  one  of  the  cells  of  a  sheet-iron  rack  mounted  within  the  cast-iron  oven. 
The  moulds  are  here  exposed  to  air  heated  to  fully  400°  Fahr.,  and  become  perfectly 
dry  in  the  course  of  two  hours.  As  they  are  now  friable  and  porous,  they  require  to 
be  delicately  handled.  Each  mould,  containing  generally  two  pages  octavo,  is  laid,  vrith 
the  impression  downwards,  upon  a  flat  cast-iron  plate,  called  the  floating-plate ;  this 
plate  being  itself  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the  dipping-pan,  which  is  a  cast-iron  square 
tray,  with  its  upright  edges  sloping  outwards.  A  cast-iron  lid  is  applied  to  the  dip- 
ping-pan and  secured  in  its  place  by  a  screw.  The  pan  having  been  heated  to  400° 
in  a  cell  of  the  oven,  under  the  mould-rack,  previous  to  receiving  the  hot  mould,  is 
ready  to  "be  phmged  into  the  bath  of  melted  alloy  contained  in  an  iron  pot  placed  over 
a  furnace,  and  it  is  dipped  with  a  slight  deviation  from  the  horizontal  plane,  iu  order 
to  facilitate  the  escape  of  the  air.  As  there  is  a  minute  space  between  the  back  or 
top  surface  of  the  mould  and  the  lid  of  the  dipping-pan,  the  liquid  metal  on  entering 
into  the  pan  through  the  orifices  in  its  corners,  floats  up  the  plaster  along  with  the 
iron  plate  on  which  it  had  been  laid,  thence  called  the  floating-plate,  whereby  it  flows 
freely  into  every  line  of  the  mould,  through  notches  cut  in  its  edge,  and  forms  a 

•  Chose  {chassis  Vv., '  frame '),  and  quoin  (com,  Fr., '  wedge '),  are  terms  which  show  that  tlio  art 
of  printing  la  indebted  to  our  French  neighbours  for  many  of  its  improvements.. 
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layer  or  lamina  upon  its  face,  of  a  thickness  corresponding  to  tlie  depth  of  the  border. 
Only  a  thin  metal  film  is  loft  upon  the  back  of  the  mould.  The  dipping-pan  is  sus- 
pended, plunged,  and  removed,  by  means  of  a  powerful  crane,  susceptible  of  vertical 
and  horizontal  motions  in  all  directions.  When  lifted  out  of  the  bath,  it  is  set  in  a 
water-cistern,  upon  bearers  so  placed  as  to  allow  its  bottom  only  to  touch  the  surface. 
Thus  the  metal  first  concretes  below,  while  by  remaining  fluid  above,  it  continues  to 
impart  hydrostatic  pressure  during  the  shrinkage  attendant  on  refrigeration.  As  it 
thus  progressively  contracts  in  volume,  more  metal  is  fed  into  the  corners  of  the  pan, 
in  order  to  keep  up  the  pressure  upon  the  mould,  and  to  secure  a  perfect  impression, 
as  well  as  a  solid  cast. 

The  whole  process  is  greatly  improved  by  the  employment  of  a  prepared  bibulous 
paper,  instead  of  the  plaster-of-Paris.  The  paper  employed  was  originally  of  French 
manufacture,  but  is  now  made  in  England.  Four  sheets  of  tissue  and  one  sheet  of 
brown  paper  being  pasted  together,  it  forms  one  sheet.  The  form  of  typo  being  ready, 
a  sheet  of  this  prepared  paper  is  placed  upon  it,  and  it  is  then  beaten  into  the  face  of 
the  type  by  hard  hand-brushes.  It  is  then  filled  in  the  blank  parts  with  paste,  when 
the  whole  is  then  covered  by  a  thicker  sheet  of  paper,  and  it  is  then  passed  under  a 
heated  press  for  about  two  minutes  to  dry.  On  removing  the  paper  it  is  found  to  have 
received  a  most  perfect  impression  of  the  type.  This  impressed  paper  mould  is  then 
placed  in  an  iron  box,  which  is  fixed  in  a  nearly  vertical  position,  and  the  heavy  cover 
being  carefully  closed,  there  only  remains  between  it  and  the  mould  exactly  the  space 
which  is  necessary  to  ensure  a  proper  thickness  to  the  type-metal.  All  being  prepared, 
the  melted  metal  is  poured  into  the  mould.  It  flows,  of  course  at  once  to  the  bottom 
of  the  moixld,  and  as  the  liquid  is  rapidly  supplied,  the  whole  is  filled,  and,  as  in  the 
case  already  given,  some  pressure  is  obtained  by  the  head  of  metal  above  the  paper- 
mould.  The  mass  of  metal  (iron)  forming  the  casting  box,  in  comparison  with  the 
thin  plate  of  type-metal,  ensures  a  rapid  chilling  of  the  latter,  so  that  the  plate  can  be 
removed  in  a  very  short  time.  The  impression  thus  obtained  is  exceedingly  perfect  ; 
and  the  whole  piocess  is  one  of  great  simplicity  and  exactness,  and  is  capable  of  being 
executed  with  great  rapidity. 

'  The  Times '  and  other  daily  newspapers  are  regularly  printed  from  stereotype- 
plates  ;  but  most  of  the  machines  for  taking  the  matrices,  were  invented  by  Mr. 
Sweet,  at '  The  Times  '  office,  and  save  one  half  of  the  time  used  by  beating  the  form 
with  brushes,  each  plate  being  cast  and  placed  on  the  machine  in  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  . 

The  advantages  of  a  solid  block  over  a  form  of  loose  type  will  be  sufficiently 
obvious  to  all;  and,  but  for  the  security  which  is  afforded  by  the  use  of  the  solid  plate, 
there  would  be  great  risk  in  driving  the  printing  machinery  at  such  high  rates  of 
speed  as  are  employed  in  « The  Times '  office  and  other  offices,  where  they  require  to 
throw  off  a  very  large  impression  within  a  very  limited  time.  See  Printing  and 
Feinting  Machineey. 

STXXiIi.    See  Distillation.  _  i     ■  -o 

STIPPJbE  BNGRAVIWO  is  a  process  which  was  practised  by  Bartolozzi,  Ky- 
land,  and  others,  in  imitation  of  chalk-dravidngs  of  the  human  figure.  Stipple  is  per- 
formed with  the  graver,  which  is  so  managed  as  to  produce  the  tints  by  small  dots, 
rather  than  by  lines,  as  in  the  ordinary  method.  It  is  very  soft  in  its  effect,  but 
inferior  to  the  more  legitimate  mode  of  engraving.    See  Engeaving. 

STOCKXIO'C  l«Aia"UTACTtmi:.    See  Hosiery.  .  u  i 

STONE  is  earthy  matter,  condensed  into  so  hard  a  state  as  to  yield  only  to  the 
blows  of  a  hammer,  and  therefore  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  building,  buch 
was  the  care  of  the  ancients  to  provide  strong  and  durable  materials  for  their  public 
edifices,  that  but  for  the  desolating  hands  of  modern  barbarians  in  peace  and  in  war, 
most  of  the  temples  and  other  public  monuments  of  Greece  and  of  Rome  would  have 
remained  perfect  at  the  present  day,  uninjured  by  the  elements  during  2,000  years 
The  contrast,  in  this  respect,  of  the  works  of  modern  architects,  especially  m  Gr«^t 
Britain,  is  very  humiliating  to  those  who  boast  so  loudly  of  social  advancement ;  for 
there  is  scarcely  a  public  building  of  recent  date  which  will  be  in  existence  one  thou- 
sand years  hence.  Many  of  thf  most  splendid  works  of  ^^ern  '.rcbtertu^^^^^^^^^^ 
hastening  to  decay,  in  what  may  be  justly  called  the  very  ^^/^'^'^y  f  ^f^^^^f^^^^'^^Sie 
This  is  remarkably  the  case  with  the  bridges  of  Westminster  and  Blackfm^^^ 
foundations  of  which  began  to  perish  most  visibly  m  the  very  hfetime  of  their  con- 

sSs-  for  building,  it  is  stated,  may  be  proved  as  to  their  power  of  res^jjg  the 
action  of  frost,  by  the  method,  first  practised  by  M  Brard  ^f^^,^"/*  ™  ,Lce 
MM.  Vicat,  Billaudel,  and  Coarad,  engineers  of  the  ^"'Igf  .^""^^  3^^?  L^^^^^^^^^ 
The  operation  of  water  in  congealing  within  the  PO-  of  ^^Sy  FO<l'-^^^^ 
the  action  of  a  salt,  which  can  increase  m  bulk  by  a  cause  easuj-  f 
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efflorescence  or  crystallisation,  for  example.  Sulphate  of  soda,  or  Glauber's  salt, 
answers  the  purpose  perfectly,  and  it  is  applied  as  follows  : — 

•  Average  samples  of  the  stones  in  their  sound  state,  free  from  shakes,  should  be 
sawed  into  pieces  2  or  3  inches  cube,  and  numbered  with  China-ink  or  a  graving 
tool.  A  large  quantity  of  Glauber's  salt  should  be  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  the 
solution  should  be  left  to  cool.  The  clear  saturated  solution  being  heated  to  the  boil- 
ing point  in  a  saucepan,  the  several  pieces  of  stone  are  to  be  suspended  by  a  thread  in  • 
the  liquid  for  exactly  one  half -hour.  They  are  then  removed  and  hung  up  each  by 
itself  over  a  vessel  containing  some  of  the  above  cold  saturated  solution.  In  the 
course  of  24  hours,  if  the  air  be  not  very  damp  or  cold,  a  white  efflorescence  will 
Appear  upon  the  stones.  Each  piece  must  be  then  immersed  in  the  liquor  in  the  sub- 
jacent vessel,  so  as  to  cause  the  crystals  to  disappear,  be  once  more  hung  up,  and 
dipped  again  whenever  the  dry  efflorescence  forms.  The  temperature  of  the  apart- 
ment should  be  kept  as  uniform  as  possible  during  the  progress  of  the  trials. 
According  to  their  tendency  to  exfoliate  by  frast,  the  several  stones  will  show,  even 
in  the  course  of  the  first  day,  alterations  on  the  edges  and  angles  of  the  cubes  ;  and 
in  five  days  after  efflorescence  begins,  the  results  will  be  manifest,  and  may  be  estimated 
by  the  weight  of  disintegrated  fragments,  compared  to  the  known  weight  of  the  piece 
in  its  original  state,  both  taken  equally  dry.  In  opposition  to  this,  Mr.  C.  H.  Smith, 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  selecting  the  stone  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
states — '  Such  treatment,  compared  with  that  of  nature,  will  be  found  to  vary 
materially,  both  in  detail  and  result.  If  Glauber's  salt  expands  in  changing  from  a 
fluid  to  a  crystalline  state,  it  is  so  little  as  to  be  inappreciable  ;  whereas  water  in- 
creases considerably  in  bulk  while  freezing.'  Many  experiments  selected  from  the 
Eeport  on  Stone  for  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament  (March  1839),  show  that  in  M. 
Erard's  treatment  the  effect  is  in  most  instances  opposite  to  that  of  the  action  of  the 
weather  on  stones  which  have  been  exposed  to  its  influence  many  years.  Some  of 
the  specimens  well  known  to  decay  rapidly  in  a  building  disintegrated  least  of  all 
by  Brard's  process ;  others  of  the  most  durable  quality  disintegrated  more  than  all 
the  rest,  under  similar  treatment ;  consequently  Erard's  method  of  testing  is  not  to 
be  depended  upon,  and  is  liable  to  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions. 

The  most  important  building-stones  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  the  following : — 

_Gbanit£S— produced  chiefly  in  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  Leicestershire,  Aberdeen- 
shire, and  in  Wicklow  and  Carlow. 

PoBPHTBiES,  Syenites,  Elvans— obtained  from  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  Leicester- 
shire, and  many  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Sandstones — the  chief  quarries  of  which  are  in  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  Shrop- 
shire, Surrey,  &c.,  and  in  several  of  the  Scottish  counties.  The  Darley  Dale,  Crag- 
leith,  and  other  celebrated  stones,  belong  to  this  class. 

Millstone  Geit  is  found  largely  in  Derbyshire,  in  Yorkshire,  and  indeed  in  most 
of  the  coal-producing  districts. 

Dolomites,  or  Magnesian  Limestones— Yorkshire,  Durham,  Northumberland, 
Derbyshire,  and  Nottinghamshire,  produce  these  stones  abundantly. 

Oolites.  The  Eath  Stone  and  Portland  Stone  are  well-known  examples  of  this 
stone ;  the  stone  from  the  quarries  of  Ancaster  and  of  Ketton  are  also  fine  specimens 
of  the  class. 

Limestones.  These  are  very  varied the  Prabeck  marble,  the  Derbyshire  marbles, 
the  Lias  beds,  the  Devonian  Limestone,  and  the  well-known  Mountain  Limestone 
being  examples. 

Slates  _  These  are  obtained  in  very  great  abundance  in  North  Wales,  in  Devon- 
shire, and  in  Cornwall ;  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  and  of  Ireland. 

Such  are  the  principal  varieties,  although  many  others  exist  which  are  exceedingly 
useful.    Most  of  the  above  will  be  found  described  under  their  respective  heads. 

STOXg-E,  ARTXFXCIAIi,  for  statuary  and  other  decorations  of  architecture,  has 
been  made  for  several  years  with  singular  success  at  Berlin,  by  Mr.  Peilner  His 
materials  are  nearly  the  same  with  those  of  English  pottery;  and  the  plastic  mass 
js  _  fashioned  either  in  moulds  or  by  hand,  being  in  fact  a  Teeba-Cotta,  wliich  see 
His  kilns  were  peculiar  in  form,  and  economical  in  fuel,  but  they  were  in  but  few 
respects  different  from  the  pottery-kilns  already  described.    See  Kiln 

Many  ingenious  arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  construction  of  artificial 
stone.  We  might,  of  course,  group  under  this  head  many  varieties  of  day-wares  and 
cements.  •' 

Amongst  all  the  numerous  plans  whicli  have  been  devised,  few  of  them  have 
altogether  succeeded ;  they  have  either  proved  too  expensive  in  the  manufacture  or 
they  have  not  endured  the  test  of  time.  ' 
f«"!f''V^"f'''^'f  proposed  the  foUowing  :-Taking  fragments  of  stone  sufficiently  large 

Vol  m  "  '  the  interstices  with  stones  of  various  sizes,  and 
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then  pours  in  a  mixturo  of  chalk  and  Thames  mud  or  Mersey  mud  burnt  together. 
This  comont  being  poured  into  the  mould,  the  Avhole  is  rammed  together  by  falling 
hammers,  and  as  the  mould  is  perforated,  the  water  is  forced  out,  and  the  resulting 
stone  is  so  hard,  when  removed  from  the  mould,  that  it  rings  when  struck.  It  will  be 
evident  to  those  acquainted  with  hydraulic  mortars  and  the  application  of  concrete, 
that  this  is  only  an  improved  concrete.  The  cost  of  production  has  been  too  great  to 
admit  of  the  general  introduction  of  this  artificial  stone. 

Rausome's  Patent  Siliceous  Stone,  being  the  most  successful  attempt  to  produce  a 
permanent  stone  artificially,  requires  further  attention. 

After  numerous  failures,  it  occiu:red  to  Mr.  Eansome  that  a  solution  of  silica  as  a 
cementing  material  woidd  be  superior  to  any  other,  and  he  accordingly  started  on  the 
inquiry  after  an  easy  method  of  producing  a  solution  of  flints. 

The  accompanying  illustration  {fig.  1913)  gives  a  sectional  view  of  the  apparatus 
employed  in  preparing  the  solution  of  silica  which  Mr.  Ransome  employs. 


^  is  a  steam-boiler,  capable  of  generating  a  sufficiency  of  « team  for  head ^ 
dissoUdne  and  evaporative  vessels,  and  usually  worked  at  a  pressure  of  about  70  lbs 
to  ti  e  square  inch.^  is  the  upper  lye-tank  for  dissolving  t^je  -r^^^^^^^^^^^^  ' 

nf  .n?,stic  soda    For  this  purpose  the  ash  is  first  dissolved  in  the  tank  b,  the  water 

„t  lime.  To  ascertain  when  the  lye  ,s  quite  c.nsUC  a  ^'^'^Srvelnce, 
t.st.tnb..  and  a  ^"P»  ,°  „Set i^'e^Sic  aS.  and  i.  cons.- 
.tnay  be  into  eh.llt,  has  subsid«l.  to  the 

jr2rtrtan?5s.£;«%-^ 

SSe  ttwTS-oSl  S  ;r^dtc\r;hrppi  fn.  .^.he^-it  .o™.  a 

portion  of  the  next  charge.  ,  •    i  •   .v.^  nlr,«Afl  t-mk  d  has  a  further  process  of 

^  The  clear  caustic  soda  being  contained  in  the  ^^o^f  the  flints.  The 

depuration  to  undergo  before  it  is  ready  to  be  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^th  a  sulphate  of 
ordinary  soda-ash  of  commerce  is  always  'li°\«^°VTf  allowed  to  remain  in  the  cement 
soda,  which  although  an  inert  «^>bstance  in  itse J  if^^^^^^^  the  finished 

subsequently  makes  its  appearance  in  an  efflorescence  on  m 
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stone.    I'd  get  rid  of  the  sulphate,  the  caiistic  solution  of  soda  has  added  to  it,  in  the 
tank  D,  a  quantity  of  caustic  baryta,  obtained  by  burning  the  commercial  carbonate 
of  baryta  ^vith  wood-charcoal.    The  caustic  baryta  seizes  upon  the  sulphuric  acid 
contained  in  the  sulphate  of  soda,  and  forms  with  it  an  insoluble  sulphate  of  baryta, 
which  is  precipitated  on  the  bottom  of  the  tank.    The  depurated  lye  is  then  drawn 
olf  by  the  pipe  d,  into  the  lower  closed  tank  u,  and  the  sulphate-of-baryta  sediment 
passes  off  by  the  cock  at  the  bottom.    From  e,  the  prepared  solution  of  the  caustic 
soda  is  pumped  into  the  vertical  boiler  or  digester  l^    This  digester,  in  which  the 
process  of  dissolving  the  flints  is  effected,  is  a  cylindrical  vessel,  having  a  steam- 
jacket,  /,  into  which  steam  from  the  boiler  a  is  supplied  by  the  pipes  1,  2,  ^.  The 
inner  cylinder  f,  is  provided  with  a  -^vire-basket  g,  reaching  the  whole  length  of  the 
vessel,  and  serving  to  hold  a  collection  of  nodules  of  common  flint.    When  f  has 
been  filled  with  the  caustic  lye,  and  the  basket  with  flints,  the  manhole  at  the  top  is 
closed  and  well  screwed  down,  so  as  to  be  able  to  resist  a  pressure  of  at  least  60  lbs.  on 
the  square  inch.    The  cock  at  y  is  then  opened,  and  the  full  pressure  of  steam  from 
the  boiler  passes  into  the  jacket  f,  and  causes  the  lye  in  f  to  rise  to  the  same  tem- 
perature.   The  condensed  steam  in  tlie  jacket  /returns  to  the  boiler  by  the  pipe  12, 
whicli  it  enters  below  the  water-line.    The  pressure  maintained  in  the  digester  is 
generally  about  60  lbs.,  and  this  is  continued  about  36  hours  ;  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  strength  of  the  solution  is  tested.    The  workmen  employed  to  superintend  this 
part  of  the  process  generally  use  the  tongue  as  the  most  delicate  test.    If  the  solution 
has  a  decidedly  caustic  alkaline  taste,  they  conclude  that  there  is  still  too  much  free 
soda  in  the  cement,  and  the  boiling  is  allowed  to  continue  until  the  cement  has  a 
slightly  sweetish  taste,  which  occurs  when  the  alkali  has  been  nearly  neutralised  by 
combination  with  the  silicic  acid  of  the  flints.    A  more  scientific  mode  of  testing  the 
strength  of  the  solution  is  to  take  a  wine-glassful  and  drop  a  little  hydrochloric  acid 
into  It ;  by  this  means  the  whole  of  the  silica  in  the  solution  is  thrown  down  by  the 
acid  combining  with  the  soda,  so  as  to  form  chloride  of  sodium.    The  precipitated 
sihca  presents  an  appearance  resembling  half-dissolved  snow,  and  its  comparative 
volume  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  strength  of  the  solution  of  the  alkaline  silicate. 

When  it  is  judged  that  the  alkali  has  taken  up  as  much  of  the  silica  as  it  is  capable 
of  doing,  at  the  temperature  to  wliich  it  is  subjected  in  the  digester,  the  stop-cock  v 
m  the  steam-pipe  communicating  with  the  jacket,  is  shut,  and  a  cock  in  the  pipe  8 'is 
opened.  _  The  pressure  of  the  steam  in  f  then  forces  the  fluid  silicate,  through  the 
pipe  8,  into  the  vessel  h,  where  it  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  short  time  to  deposit  any 
sediment  which  it  may  contain.  From  h  it  is  then  conveyed  by  the  pipe  9  to  the 
evaporating  pan,  k  which  has  a  steam-jacket,  k,  supplied  with  steam  by  the  pipe  10 
Ihe  cement  is  then  boiled  in  the  evaporating  pan  until  it  becomes  of  the  consistency 
of  treacle,  when  it  is  taken  out.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  cement  when  ready  for 
use  IS  about  1-600.  The  general  proportions  of  the  materials  used  in  making  up  the 
artificial  stone  are  about  the  following : — 

10  pints  of  sand,  1  pint  of  powdered  flint,  1  pint  of  clay,  and  1  pint  of  the  alkaline 
solution  of  flint. 

These  ingredients  are  first  well  mixed  in  a  pug-mill,  and  kneaded  until  they  are 
thoroughly  incorporated,  and  the  whole  mass  becomes  of  a  perfectly  uniform  consis- 
tency. When  worked  up  with  clean  raw  materials,  the  compound  possesses  a  putty- 
like  consistency  which  can  be  moulded  into  any  required  form,  and  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving very  sharp  and  delicate  impressions  V        o^  ^e 

H,??^^!''''^'''?^^''^'^  distinguishes  this  from  other  artificial  stones  consists  in 
the  employment  of  silica  both  as  the  base  and  the  combining  material.    Most  of  the 

ZlTZ  °^  '''f  w  ^^^'^'^^  compounds,  of  which  S,  or  i 

carbonate,  or  sulphate  forms  the  base;  and  in  some  instances  they  consist  n  part 
of  organic  matters  as  the  cement,  and  having  inorganic  matters  as  the  base.  ^ 

To  produce  different  kinds  of  artificial  stone,  adapted  to  the  various  purposes  to 
which  natural  stones  are  usually  applied,  both  the  proportions  and  the  cCacter  of 
the  ingredients  are  varied  as  circumstances  require.  By  using  the  coarser  deserSion 
Df  gnts,  grinding  stones  of  all  kinds  can  be  formed,  and  that  with  an  unifoiSy  of 
texture  never  met  with  m  the  best  natural  stones.    Any  degree  of  hardness  or  pSty 

^it:;^^s^SoT^ ^^^^-^^      -^i-mg^  in 

For  some  descriptions  of  goods  a  portion  of  clay  is  mixed  with  the  sand  and  other 
ngredients  for  the  double  purpose  of  enabling  the  material  to  stand  up  during  the 

The  plastic  nature  of  the  compound  allows  of  the  most  complex  and  undercut  pat" 
.ems  being  moulded  with  greater  ease  than  by  almost  any  other  maSl  we^ar; 
acquainted  with,  if  we  except  gutta-percha,  which,  however,  has  the  drawback  oILtZ 
iffected  by  common  temperatures.  "lawoativ  oi  oeing 
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In  attempting,  however,  to  carry  out  this  plan,  Mr.  Ransome  found  that  two  difB- 
culties  of  a  rather  formidable  character  presented  themselves.  It  -waB  found  that, 
ill  the  process  of  desiccation,  the  surface  of  the  stone  parted  -vrith  the  moisture 
contained  in  the  soluble  silicate,  and  became  hardened  into  a  tough  impervious 
coating,  which  prevented  the  moisture  escaping  from  the  interior  of  the  mass.  Any 
attempt  to  dislodge  the  water  retained  in  combination  -mth  the  silicate  in  the  interior 
of  the  stone,  by  raising  the  temperature  of  the  wliole  above  212°,  had  merely 
the  eifect  of  breaking  this  outer  skin  of  desiccated  silicate,  and  rendering  the  sur&cc 
cracked  and  uneven. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  allowing  the  stones  to  be  dried  in  an  open  kiln,  they  were 
placed  in  a  closed  chamber  or  boiler,  surrounded  with  a  steam-jacket,  by  which  the 
temperature  of  the  interior  chamber  could  be  regulated.    In  order  that  no  superficial 
evaporation  should  take  place  while  the  stones  were  being  raised  to  the  temperature 
of  the  steam  in  the  jacket,  a  small  jet  of  steam  was  allowed  to  flow  into  the  chamber, 
and  condense  among  and  on  the  surface  of  the  goods  ;  until,  as  the  temperature  of  the 
interior  of  the  stones  rose  to  212°  and  upwards,  they  became  enveloped  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  steam,  which  effectually  prevented  any  hardening  of  the  surface.  _  The 
minute  vents  or  spiracles  formed  by  the  steam  as  it  was  generated  m  the  interior  of 
the  masses,  remained  open,  when  the  vapour  contained  in  the  closed  chamber  was 
aUowed  slowly  to  escape,  and  afforded  a  means  of  egress  to  any  moisture  which  might 
still  be  retained  among  the  particles  of  sand  and  cement.    The  whole  of  the  moisture 
contained  in  the  silicate  of  soda  having  been  thus  vaporised  before  it  left  the  stone,  an 
OTJPortubity  was  afforded  it  by  opening  a  communication  with  the  external  atmosphere, 
to  pass  off,  leaving  the  interior  of  the  stone  perfectly  dry.    Simple  as  this  arrangement 
may  eeem,  wewill  venture  to  say  that  not  one  of  our  readers  has  hit  upon  the  expedient 
through  his  own  cogitations  on  the  subject.  _  ,      j    v  n 

The  process,  in  effect,  consists  in  stewing  the  stones  m  a  closed  vessel,  and  when  aU 
the  moisture  which  they  contain  is  converted  into  vapour,  allowing  it  to  escape,  so 
that  no  one  part  of  the  mass  can  be  dried  before  another.  By  this  means  Mr.  Eansome 
was  enabled  to  desiccate  his  artificial  stone  without  any  risk  of  the  craokmg  or 
warping  which  had  hitherto  been  the  result  of  his  attempts  to  harden  them  by  exposure 

'"IfterTeingThoroughly  dried  they  are  taken  to  the  kiln,  but  instead  of  being  placed 
in%gars  or  boxes  of  clay,  as  is  usually  done  in  the  potter's  kiln,  tli«  go°ds  ax^^^^^^^ 
bed<^d  up  with  dry  sand,  to  prevent  any  risk  of  their  bending  or  losing  their  shap 
Sle  burning.    Elat  slabs  of  fire-clay  are  then  used  to  separate  the  various  piec  s 
Crally,  and  similar  slabs  are  placed  over  them  to  form  a  shelf,  on  which  another 
tier  of  goods  is  placed.    The  temperature  of  the  kiln  is  very  gradually  raised  for  the 
first  twSty-four  hours;  the  intensity  is  then  augmented  until  at  the  end  of  forty-e.gh 
Sursabrfght  red  heat  is  attained,  when  the  kiln  is  allowed  to  cool  graduaUy,  for  four 
or  five  davs,  when  the  goods  are  ready  to  be  taken  out.  ^■c„;„^ 
pJom  be'ng  composed  almost  entirely  of  pm-e  siliceous  matter,  this  artofici^ 
stoneTs  not  feted  V  by  acids,  and  is  apparently  quite  insoluble,  even  in  boiling 

""bv"  proportioning  the  amount  of  cement,  and  varying  the  character  of  the  sand 
wh^di  eSs  nto  the  composition  of  the  stone,  it  can  be  made  porous  or  n^^^^^^^^ 

r.fl11pd  Avcenite  was  made  and  patented  by  the  inventor  in  187^. 

ifwrSndTn  practice  that  the  process  of  washing  the  Ransome  stone  so  as 

mmmmmm. 

Surrey,  possessing  some  veiy  peculiar  P;^°Pf    '  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

soluble  in  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  «%P°t^^^\f^;™X^  Agricultui-al  Society 

Paine  and  Way,  in  the  12th  volume  f^,  ^^^.f  describes  the  solubl 

in  a  paper  entitled  '  On  the  Strata  of  *  f  ^ha  k  Fo  ^^^.^^ 
«ilica  deposit  :-•  Immediately  above        Saul^^  .appearance  of  a  ric 

^l^^^^elSJaEf  o^'^uXJ  spe^Hc  gr^ty,  and  still  mo 
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so  considering  its  position,  by  reason  of  the  very  small  quantity  of 
^vhicli  it  contains.    It  is  one  of  the  richest  subsoils  of  the  whole 
admirably  adapted  for  the  growth  of  hops,  wheat,  beans,  &c. 

'The  section  of  rock  at  Farnham  is  about  40  feet  in  thickness, 
as  follows : — 

Combined  water  and  a  little  organic  matter 
Soluble  in  dilute  acids,  67'10  : 
Silicic  acid  (silica)  . 
Carbonic  acid 

Sulphuric  acid         .  , 
Phosphoric  acid 

Chlorine  .       •       •       •  . 

Lime        .       •       •       •  • 

Magnesia  .       .      •  '  • 

Potash  

Soda         .       .       .       •  ■ 
Protoxide  and  peroxide  of  iron 
Alumina  .       .       .  • 

Insoluble  in  acids,  38"75  : 

Lime  .  .  •  «  • 
Magnesia  .... 

Potash  

Soda         .       .      .       •  ' 
Alumina,  with  a  little  oxide  of  iron 
Silicic  acid  and  sand 
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carbonate  of  lime 
chalk  series,  being 

The  analysis  gives 

Per  cent. 
.  4-15 

46-28 
none, 
trace, 
ditto, 
none. 

0-  26 
•07 
•79 
•43 

6-12 
3-15 

2-91 
traces. 

1-  51 
•60 

14-20 
19-59 


100-00 ' 


The  same  authors  contributed  another  article  to  the  14th  volume  of  the  'Journal, 
on  'the  Silica  Strata  of  the  Lower  Chalk,'  in  which  they  state  that  'when  the 
former  paper  was  published,  they  were  not  unaware  that  this  stratum  contained  a_  large 
proportion  of  silica  in  the  form  which  chemists  call  "  soluble  ; but  that  they  wished, 
before  making  public  their  discovery,  to  ascertain  whether  it  existed  in  suflacient  quan- 
tity to  render  it  available  for  agricultural  use.'  They  then  detail  the  result  of  their 
researches  during  the  intervening  two  years,  as  far  as  they  concern  agriculture,  men- 
tioning all  the  localities  in  which  this  stratum  may  be  found  in  England,  and  the 
various  ways  of  employing  it  beneficially  as  a  manure.  They  allude  to  the  fact  that 
it  -will  be  found  useful  in  its  application  to  the  arts. 

Taking  advantage  of  this  peculiarity,  Mr.  Eansome  commenced  a  series  of  experi- 
ments,, in  order  to  determine  if  it  were  possible  -without  the  use  of  chloride  of  calcium, 
to  produce  a  stone  in  all  respects  equal  in  quality  to  what  had  hitherto  been  made, 
and  in  this  he  succeeded.    By  mixing,  in  lieu  of  the  chloride  of  calcium,  suitable 
quantities  of  lime,  (or  substances  containing  lime),  and  the  natural  soluble  silica  above 
alluded  to,  -with  sand  and  a  solution  of  silicate  of  soda  or  potash,  which  when  intim- 
ately incorporated  are  moulded  in  the  usual  way,  and  allowed  to  harden  gradually,  as 
silicate  of  lime  is  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  alkaline  silicate  produced  by  .  the 
action  of  the  lime,  the  mass  becomes  thoroughly  indurated,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
is  converted  into  a  very  compact  stone,  capable  of  sustaining  extraordinary  pressure, 
and  increasing  in  strength  and  hardness  with  age.  Upon  this  improvement.  Dr.  T.  Sterry 
Hunt  makes  the  following  remarks : — After  expressing  his  satisfaction  at  the  beautiful 
results  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Eansome,  who  after  years  of  experiment,  had  solved  satis- 
factorily and  completely  a  great  industrial  problem,  he  stated  that  he  had  followed 
with  the  more  interest  the  labours  of  Mr.  Eansome  during  many  years,  from  the  fact 
that  he  himself  had  formerly  carried  on,  in  1857-58,  a  series  of  experiments  very 
similar  in  character  and  in  chemical  results,  in  his  endeavours  to  find  out  the  method 
by  which  certain  soft  earthy  rocks,  consisting  in  great  part  of  silica  and  carbonate  of 
lime,  have  become  hard  and  crystalline.    Dr.  Sterry  Hunt  had  shown  by  researches  in 
the  laboratory,  and  also  by  observations  of  limestone  strata  in  the  -dcinity  of  eruptive 
rocks,  that  a  reaction  between  silica  and  carbonate  of  lime  takes  place  in  the  presence 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  by  which  the  alkali  brought  about,  little  by  little,  the  solution  of 
the  silica,  and  its  union  with  the  lime  to  form  a  hard  silicate  of  lime.  This  is  nature's 
method.    The  action  of  alkali  in  dissolving  the  silica  and  then  again  giving  it  up  to 
the  lime,  was  an  example  of  many  of  the  so-called  actions  by  presence,  which  are  really 
.cases  of  ordinary  chemical  affinity  acting  under  peculiar  conditions.   It  was  reserved 
for  Mr.  Eansome,  by  using  both  the  lime  and  the  silica  in  their  free,  soluble  and  active 
forms,  and  by  bringing  in  the  alkali  abeady  combined  with  a  portion  of  silica,  to  make 
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this  curious  reaction  very  rapiil,  and  to  show  that  the  product  forms  a  cementing 
material  which  is  available  for  binding  particles  of  sand  into  hard  stone-like  masses! 
Mr.  Kausorao  has  also  shown  that  the  small  amount  of  alkali  used  in  tlie  process 
itself,  unites  with  the  successive  portions  of  silicate  of  lime  formed,  and  becomes 
locked  up  in  an  insoluble  compound,  as  is  fciie  case  with  alkali  in  granite  rocks.  Hence 
the  new  artificial  stone,  unlike  the  earlier  products  obtained  by  Mr.  lliinsome  and 
by  others,  contains  no  soluble  salts  to  bo  got  rid  of. 

STOXrE-  and  ORE-CRVSHERS.  Among  the  many  modern  forms  of  application, 
whereby  mechanical  devices- are  brought  in  aid  of,  and  made  to  supersede,  ordinary 
manual  labour,  there  are  few  that  have  a  wider  range  of  utility  than  those  whicli  deal 
with  the  ores,  stones,  and  rocks,  and  prepare  them  by  reduction  and  comminution  for 
the  metallurgical- and  other  processes  on  which  so  many  of  the  arts  and  manufactures 
depend.  •       •     ,  • 

Mr.  H.  E.  Marsden,  of  the  Solio  Foundry, -Leeds,  has  long  beeu  known  in  connection 
■with  Blake's  ore-crusher  and  stone-breaker,  characterised  by  -a  peculiar  '  toggle- 
motion.'  The  recent  improvements  are  based-substantially  upon  the  Blake  machine,  but 
■with  novelties  in  details  and  in  arrangement,  constituting  a  new  combination  machine 
(see  Jiff.  1914).  An  improved  '  cubical'  jaw  is  the  most  recent  addition  to  the  efficacy 
of  these  machines,  for  -use  -when  it  is  d-esirable  or-  essential  that  the  reduced  material 
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should  be -well  and  evenly  broken  up  to  a  regidar  gauge  and  cubical  form,  as,  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  road-metal.  The  construction  of  this  jaw  is  simple,  and  consists 
in  an  extension  of  the  lower  end,  and  giving  a  curved  form  backwards  to  the  moveable 
ja-w  ;  thus,  the  orifice  of  delivery  is  made  to  terminate  a  parallel  channel  of  some  3  or 
4  inches  in  length,  wherein  the  corrugations  of  the  fixed  and  moveable  jaws  are  so 
arranged  as  to  alternate  the  one  ■with  the  other,  i.e.,  ridge  against  furrow,  and  vice  versa ; 
and  the  action  of  this  jaw  leaves  little  to  be  desired  in  regard  to  the  evenness  and  regxi- 
larity  of  the  resulting  sample  of  broken  stone ;  whence  it  is  called  '  cubical.'  The  combi- 
nation of  the  steam-engine,  crusher  and  screen  upon  one  bed  is  generally  adopted.  This 
combined  machine  is  useful  for  the  breaking  up  and  disintegration  of  all  kinds  of  orps 
for  the  ironmaster  and  the  miner  in  general.  For  these  purposes  the  jaws  can  be  changed 
according  to  the  special  degree  of  comminution  desired ;  and  this  system  is  being 
adopted  to  replace  rolls  in  various  operations  of  grinding,  on  account  of  tlie  fineness 
and  evenness  of  the  resulting  material.  A  machine  thus  calculated  to  operate  upon 
the  most  refractory  materials,  exercising  powerfid  strains  and  destructive  elttcts, 
while  remaining  itself  comparatively  unaffected,  and  capable  of  ^vlthstandlng,  witbout 
material  depreciation,  the  great  and  '  constant '  fatigue  of  such  operations,  is,  it  must  be 
admitted,  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  manufiicturing  processes  ii  which  it  is  'ivailable 

Another  stone-  and  ore-crushing  machine  has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  J.  O  ooio,  ot 
the  Montpelicr  Ironworks,  Walworth,  and  it  is  especially  adapted  for  tl^«  f  l"^"^*'^" 
concrete  or  for  crushing  to  very  small  fragments  any  mineral  stona  It  has  become 
necessary  of  late  to  produce  such  machines  as  will  cost  the  smallest  amoimt  for  tons  t 
at  the  same  time  being  equal  to  any  work ;  and  the  manner  m  which  this  api^i^^s 
appears  to  answer  renders  it  an  important  adjunct  to  or  in  connection  with  stampers, 
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&c.,  as  the  material  produced  is  very  regular,  and  nothing  escapes  the  jaws  of  this 
particular  machine  larger  than  f-inch  cube,  of  wliich  size  it  is  capable  of  producing 
about  25  tons  of  material  per  day.  The  crushing  jaws  are  arranged  on  each  side  ot 
the  main  shaft,  and  at  every  revolution  two  strokes  are  given,  which  renders  it  double 
acting;  and,  if  found  necessary  or  requisite,  one  pair  of  jaws  may  be  set  to  mien  a 
gauge  as  to  produce  larger  material  than  the  others,  or  both  may  be  set  either  to  a  fine  or 


coarse  gauge  ( fig.  1915).  In  practice  it  is  found  necessary  to  reduce  large  pieces  to  about 
2-inch  cubes  in  one  side  of  the  machine.  They  are  then  placed  in  the  other  and  reduced 
to  fine  material,  and  by  this  means  a  very  large  amount  of  work  is  done  with  very  little 
power.  The  action  of  this  macliine  will  be  readily  understood  without  a  drawing. 
All  the  bearings  are  protected  from  dust,  and  the  apparatus  is  so  simple  that  every 
part  may  be  got  at  with  ease.  The  machine  does  not  weigh  more  than  30  cwts.,  and 
for  mining  enterprise,  colonial  or  otherwise,  this  is  of  importance.  There  is  no  over- 
flow, and  all  pieces  of  stone  put  into  the  hoppers  are  reduced  in  equal  proportions. 
There  are  only  three  bearings  in  the  whole  apparatus.  The  crushing  surfaces  do  not 
weigh  more  than  1  cwt.  each,  and  are  easily  replaced. 

A  powerful  stone-crushing  machine  has  also  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Goodman. 

STONE,  PRESESVATIOir  OT.  The  attention  of  the  scientific  world  has  for 
some  time  past  been  directed  to  the  importance  of  providing  a  means  for  protecting 
the  stone  of  our  public  buildings  from  the  ravages  of  time  and  the  injurious  effects 
of  the  polluted  atmosphere  of  our  manufacturing  and  populous  districts. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  ruinous  decay  which  is  so  apparent  in  the  national 
edifices,  churches,  mansions,  &c.,  of  this  country,  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the 
absorption  of  water  charged  with  carbonic  or  other  acid  gases,  which  by  its  chemical 
action  either  decomposes  the  lime  or  argillaceous  matter  forming  the  combining 
medium  uniting  the  several  siliceous  or  other  particles  of  which  the  stone  is  composed, 
or  mechanically  disintegrates  those  particles  by  the  alternate  expansion  and  contrac- 
tion caused  by  variations  of  temperature. 

Many  processes  have  from  time  to  time  been  suggested,  and  several  patents  secured, 
for  filling  up  the  pores  of  the  stone,  and  thus  preventing  the  admission  of  these  dele- 
terious agents,  but  they  have  been  mostly  if  not  entirely  composed  of  oleaginous  or 
gummy  substances  or  compounds,  which,  although  possessing  for  a  time  certain  pre- 
servative properties,  become  decomposed  themselves  upon  exposure,  and  constantly 
require  to  be  renewed  ;  whilst  from  the  nature  of  these  applications  the  discoloration 
necessarily  produced  is  highly  objectionable. 

The  process  of  silicatisation  introduced  by  Kuhlmann  has  the  disadvantage  of 
requiring  some  considerable  time  before  the  atmosphere  can  do  its  work  of  effecting 
the  necessary  combination  between  the  silica  applied  in  solution  to  the  stone,  and  the 
lime  contained  in  it,  and  therefore  when  it  is  applied  to  the  external  parts  of  any 
building  it  is  liable  to  be  washed  out  before  solidification  has  been  secured.  Mr. 
Frederick  Eansome,  advancing  from  his  siliceous-stone  process  a  step  farther,  meets 
the  condition  by_ effecting  a  chemical  change  at  once  within  the  stone.  Mr.  Eansome 
thus  describes  his  process : — 

The  mode  of  operation  is  simply  this :— Tlie  stone  or  otlicr  material,  of  which  a 
building  may  bo  composed,  should  be  first  cleaned  by  the  removal  of  any  extrane- 
ous matter  on  the  surface,  and  then  brushed  over  with  a  solution  of  silicate  of 
soda  or  potash  (the  specific  gr;unty  of  which  may'  be  raised  to  suit  the  natiu'e  of 
the  stone  or  other  material) ;  this  should  be  followed  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
calcium,  applied  also  with  a  brush;  the  lime  immediately  combines  with  the  silica, 
forming  silicate  of  lime  in  the  pores  of  the  stone  ;  whilst  the  chloride  combines  with 
the  soda,  forming  chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt,  which  is  removed  at  once  bv 
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an  excess  of  water.  From  the  foregoing  description  it  will  be  apparent  that  this 
invention  has  not  only  rendered  the  operation  totally  independent  of  any  condition 
of  the  atmosphere  in  completing  the  process,  but  the  work  executed  is  unaffected 
by  any  weather,  even  the  most  excessive  rains.  Experience  has  shown  that  where 
once  applied  to  the  stone  it  is  impossible  to  remove  it,  unless  with  the  surface  of  the 
stone  itself. 

The  application  is  one  of  extreme  simplicity,  and  the  material  used  perfectly  in- 
destructible. The  rationale  of  the  process  is  thus  explained  : — A  liquid  will  enter  any 
porous  body  to  saturation,  whilst  a  solid  cannot  go  any  farther  than  the  first  inter- 
stices next  the  surface.  Take,  then,  two  liquids  capable  of  producing,  by  mutual 
decomposition,  a  solid,  and  by  the  introduction  of  these  liquids  into  the  cells  of  any 
porous  body,  a  solid  is  produced  by  their  mutual  decomposition  internally  ;  ergo,  if  a 
solid  could  not  go  in  as  a  solid  it  cannot  come  out  as  a  solid,  and  chemical  decomposi- 
tion having  destroyed  the  solvents,  they  will  never  again  be  in  a  state  of  solution. 
The  patentee  has  secured  to  himself  the  application  of  this  important  principle ;  and 
whilst  we  name  silicate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  calcium  as  the  agents  under  mutual 
decomposition  by  contact  for  producing  the  chloride  of  sodium  and  the  imperishable 
silicate  of  lime,  there  are  many  other  ingredients  capable  of  producing  like  results. 

Several  large  buildings  in  London — -the  Baptist  Chapel  in  Bloomsbury,  amongst 
others, — Glasgow,  and  other  cities,  have  been  treated  with  Mr.  Ransome's  process ; 
a  portion  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  has  been  experimented  on,  and  the  result,  so 
fiir  as  the  time  which  has  passed  can  test  its  rfierits,  has  been  satisfactory. 
STOirSWARE.  {F&ience,  Fr. ;  Steingut,  Ger.)  See  Pottery. 
STOXtAX ;  STYRAX.  Liquid  storax  is  obtained  from  the  storax  plant,  Stt/rax 
officinale.  The  finest  is  a  pellucid  liquid,  having  the  consistency  and  tenacity  of 
Venice  tiu^entine,  a  brownish  colour  and  a  vanilla-like  odour.  The  common,  which 
is  imported  from  Trieste  in  casks,  is  opaque,  of  a  grey  colour,  and  of  the  consistency 
of  bird-lime.  This  has  been  frequently  confounded  with  liquid-ambar.  Storax  is 
employed  in  perfumery,  and  yields  an  odour,  when  sufl&ciently  dilute,  exactly  resem- 
bling the  fragrance  of  the  jonquil.    See  Ambab,  Liquid  ;  Peefumeet. 

Common  storax;  Styrax  calamita. — This  is  imported  in  large  round  cakes,  of  a 
brown  or  reddish-brown  colour,  '  It  appears  to  consist  of  some  liquid  resin  mixed  with 
fine  sawdust  or  bran.' — Pereira. 

Storax  in  the  tear. — This  is  imported  in  yellowish  or  reddish-white  tears,  about  the 
size  of  peas.  There  are  some  other  varieties,  but  these  are  not  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  noticed  here.    Storax  has  but  little  use,  except  as  a  pharmaceutical  article. 

STOVB  {Foele,  Calorifhre,  Pr. ;  Of  en,  Ger.)  is  a  fire  place,  more  or  less  close,  for 
warming  apartments.  When  it  allows  the  burning  coals  to  be  seen,  it  is  called  a 
stove-grate.  Hitherto  stoves  have  rarely  been  had  recourse  to  in  this  country  for 
heating  our  sitting-rooms ;  the  cheerful  blaze  and  ventilation  of  an  open  fire  being 
generally  preferred.  Some  arrangements  have  been  introduced  for  close  stoves,  in 
which  charcoal  or  coke  was  burnt,  and  which  required  little  or  no  chimney.  When 
coke  or  charcoal  is  burned  very  slowly  in  an  iron  box,  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  is 
generated,  being  half  as  heavy  again  as  the  atmospheric  air,  cannot  ascend  in  the 
chimney  at  the  temperature  of  300°  Fahr.;  but  regurgitates  into  the  apartment  through 

every  pore  of  the  stoves,  and  poisons  the  atmosphere. 
The  large  stoneware  stoves  of  France  and  Germany  are 
free  from  this  vice ;  because,  being  fed  with  fuel  from 
the  outside,  they  cannot  produce  a  reflux  of  carbonic 
acid  into  the  apartment,  when  their  draught  becomes 
feeble,  as  inevitably  results  from  the  obscurely  burning 
stoves  which  have  the  doors  of  the  fireplace  and  ash-pit 
immediately  above  the  hearth-stone. 

Stoves  when  properly  constructed  may  be  employed 
both  safely  and  advantageously  to  heat  entrance-halls 
upon  the  ground  story  of  a  house  ;  but  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  vitiate  the  air  by  passing  it  over  ignited 
surfaces,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the  patent  stoves 
now  foisted  upon  the  public.  Fig.  1916  exhibits  a  ver- 
tical section  of  a  stove  which  has  been  recommended 
for  power  and  economy ;  but  it  is  highly  objectionable 
as  being  apt  to  scorch  the  air.    The  flame  of  the  fire  a, 


■culates  round  the  horizontal  "^IpTs  "of  castbon,  h  h  cc,  d  d,  e  '-^f^^^^ 
external  air  at  the  orifice  b,  and  conduct  it  up  through  the  series_,_t.in_t  issues  liiglUj 
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heated  at  K,      and  may  be  thence  conduc  ed  wherever  it  ' 
escapes  through  the  chimney  n.    This  stove  has  ^^^"tly  two  ]^rom  nent  f^^^^^^^^ 
it  heats  the  air-pipes  very  imequally,  and  the  undermost  far  too  much  ,  secondly,  tlie 
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of  a  far  more  economical  and 
The  products  of  combustion  of 


1 


coqx© 


oooro® 


air,  by  the  timo  it  has  ascended  through  the  zigzag  range  to  the  pipe  ej!,  yfill  be 
nearly  of  the  same  temperature  -with  it,  and  will  therefore  abstract  none  of  its  lieat. 
Thus  the  upper  pipes,  if  there  be  several  in  the  range,  will  be  quite  inoperative, 
Tvdsting  their  warmth  upon  the  sooty  air. 

Fig.  1917  exhibits  a  transverse  vertical  section 
powerful  stove,  in  which  the  above  evils  are  avoided 
the  fire  a,  rise  up  between  two 
brick  walls,  so  as  to  play  upon  the  1917 
bed  of  tiles  b,  where,  after  com- 
municating a  moderate  heat  to  tlie 
series  of  slanting  pipes  whose  areat, 
are  represented  by  the  small 
circles  a  a,  they  turn  to  the  right 
and  left,  and  circulate  round  the 
successive  rows  of  pipes,  b  b,  c  c, 
d  d,  e  e,  and  finally  escape  at  the 
bottom  By  the  flues  ff,  g,  pursuing 
a  somewhat  similar  path  to  that  of 
the  burned  air  apiong  a  bench  of 
gaslight  retorts,  it  is  known  that 
two-thirds  of  the  fuel  have  been 
saved  in  the  gasworks  by  this  dis- 
tribution of  the  furnace.  For  the 
purpose  of  heating  apartments,  the 
great  object  is  to  supply  a  vast 
body  of  genial  air ;  and,  therefore, 
merely  such  a  moderate  fire  should 
be  kept  up  in  A,  as  will  suffice  to 
warm  all  the  pipes  pretty  equally  -. 

to  the  temperature  of  220°  Fahr. ;  and,  indeed,  as  they  are  laid  with  a  slight  slope, 
are  open  to  the  air  at  their  under  ends,  and  terminate  at  the  upper  in  a  common 
main  pipe  or  tunnel,  they  can  hardly  be  rendered  very  hot  by  any  intemperance  of 
firing.  If  the  tubes  be  made  of  stoneware,  its  construction  will  cost  very  little  ;  and 
they  may  be  made  of  any  size,  and  multiplied  so  as  to  carry  off  the  whole  effective 
heat  of  the  fuel,  leaving  merely  so  much  of  it  in  the  burned  air  as  to  waft  it  fairly 
up  the  chimney. 

Open  fire  places  are,  and  probably  will  ever  remain,  fiivourites  in  this  country. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ordinary  arrangement  pf  our  fireplaces  is  very  defective. 
Much  heat  is  lost — there  is  not  an  equal  diffusion,  and  those  sitting  in  the  apartment 
are  exposed  to  annoying  draughts  of  cold  air.  Arranged  as  our  buildings  are,  it  is  not 
easy  to  perceive  how  any  very  great  improvement  could  be  made  so  long  as  we  desire 
the  enjoyment  of  an  open  fire  and  the  luxury  of  light  and  air. 

In  the  greater  number  of  stoves  proper,  the  objections  are  obvious  to  every  one.  In  the 
more  common  kinds  of  stove  the  fire  is  surrounded  directly  by  the  surface  to  be  heated, 
which,  being  placed  unprotected  in  the  room,  radiates  heat  and  warms  the  air  by  direct 
contact.  All  such  are  liable  to  become  overheated,  and  then  the  unpleasant  smell  im- 
parted to  the  air  is  highly  objectionable.  Such  stoves  also  dry  the  air,  and  the  result 
is  that  headaches  and  other  annoying  sensations  are  produced.  The  common  stoves 
need  not  be  described.  Dr.  Arnott  introduced,  many  years  since,  a  stove  in  which  the 
arrangements  were  very  complete ;  and  as  the  combustion  was  regulated  with  much 
facility,  they  were  economical.  The  cliief  feature  of  Arnott's  stove  was  a  mode  of 
adjusting  the  amount  of  air  supplied  to  the  fire.  A  regulating  valve  is  fitted  to  the 
aperture  of  the  ash-pit,  consisting  of  a  frame  nicely  balanced,  and  turning  witli  the 
slightest  force  upon  a  centre ;  to  this  is  attached  a  steel-yard,  in  which  are  several  holes 
for  the  insertion  of  a  weight.  This  determines  exactly  the  size  of  the  opening,  and  of 
course  regulates  the  quantity  of  air  admitted  to  the  fire. 

In  these  stoves  there  is  a  tendency,  when  the  stove  is  not  heated  above  250°  or 
300°,  to  the  formation  of  considerable  quantities  of  carbonic  acid,  wliich  finds  its 
way  into  the  room  from  the  ashpit-door ;  and  when  the  combustion  is  languid,  car- 
bonic oxide  is  often  formed,  which  passes  away  by  the  chimney  unconsumed,  involving 
a  loss  of  heat. 

Space  will  net  admit  of  our  describing  the  Dutch  or  American  stoves,  which  arc 
mainly  modifications  of  the  ordinary  forms,  which  are  sufficiently  well  known. 

It  would,  perhaps,  bo  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  with  close  stoves,  heating 
apparatus,  and  other  arrangements,  in  which  there  is  no  appearance  of  warmth,  a 
much  higher  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  required  to  make  it  even  feel  as  warm 
as  in  that  of  an  apartment  heated  by  an  open  fire.    Indeed,  it  may  bo  fairly 
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asserted  that  most  persons  will  tolerate  inconvenience  and  submit  to  e>cpense  nrovidorl 
they,  see  the  cheerful  blaze  of  the  open  fire,  which  they  are  at  liberty  to'  approach 

One  of  the  large  pyro-pneuraatic  stove-grates,  when  in  full  operation,  is  found  to 
be  capable  of  heating  an  apartment  containing  flO.OOO  cubic  feet  of  air.  In  a  verv 
large  church,  containing  upwards  of  176,000  cubic  feet  of  air,  and  capable  of  accom 
modating  a  congregation  of  1,500  persons,  four  of  these  stoves  of  moderate  size 
arranged  la  convenient  positions  towards  the  angles  of  the  building,  so  that  every 
individual  of  the  congregation  may  see  the  fire,  are  found  to  be  sufficient  in  the  coldest 
weather,  and  do  not  even  require  to  be  sustained  in  full  action,  except  during  a  few 
hours  in  the  morning.  One  of  these  stove-grates  placed  in  the  hall  or  lower  part  of  a 
staircase,  warms  and  tempers  the  internal  climate  of  a  large  house,  and  gives  the 
whole  building  a  plentiful  supply  of  pure  fresh  air.  One  of  the  smaller  grates  is 
capable  of  warming  a  large  room.  And  whether  in  dwelling-houses,  schools,  churches 
or  apartments,  the  arrangements  can  readily  be  brought  into  operation  at  a  moderate 
cost,  and  without  any  (beyond  the  most  trifling)  interference  with  existing  structural 
arrangements. 

STRAKIiXXES.    The  German  name  for  radiated  pyrites, 
STXtaHIiSTXSnr.    The  fibrous  varieties  of  hornblende  (actiuolite)  are  known 
to  German  mineralogists  under  this  name.    See  Hoekblendb. 
STRASBURG  TirRPBNTXNZ:.    See  Abies. 
STRASS.    See  Pastes. 

STRATA.  Sedimentary  rocks  are  generally  spread  out  in  layers  called  strata, 
whence  they  are  known  as  stratified  rocks.  These  strata  exhibit  a  definite  sequence; 
and  the  following  table  will  show  the  order  in  which  the  several  '  formations,'  or 
groups  of  fossiliferous  strata  succeed  each  other  in  the  British  Isles,  commencing  with 
the  uppermost,  or  most  recent : — 


1.  Tertiary  or  Cainozoic, 

Pliocene. 
Miocene. 
Eocene. 


O 


Secondary  or  Mesozoic, 

f  Chalk. 

Upper  Greensand. 

Gault. 

Neocomian. 

Wealden. 
'Purbeck. 

Portland. 

Kiinmeridge  Clay. 

Coral  Eag. 

Oxford  Clay. 

Cornbrash. 

Great  Oolite. 

Inferior  Oolite 

Lias. 

Ehsetic  Beds. 
Trias. 


3.  Primary  or  Paleozoic. 

,  ^  Permian. 
^  g  f  Coal-Mcasures. 
?3  ^  <  Millstone  Grit. 
^  •§  L  Yoredale  Eocks. 

^  Devonian. 
S.S2  f Ludlow, 
g;  a  <  Wenlock. 

ffi  L  Upper  Llandovery. 
^  ^  (  Lower  Llandovery, 
g  .2  I  Bala  Beds, 
o  g  i  Llandeilo. 

^  [Arenig. 
'  p  f  Tremadoc  Slates. 
S  .2  <  Lingula  Flags. 
[Menevian. 
Laurentian. 


STRAWBERRY.  The  fruits  of  various  species  of  Fragaria,  such  as  F.  vcsca, 
F.  elatior,  &c.    They  belong  to  the  natui-al  order  Bosacece. 

STRAW-KAT  HXANVFACTURS.  The  mode  of  preparing  the  Tuscany  or 
Italian  straw  is  by  pulling  the  bearded  wheat  while  the  ear  is  in  a  soft  milky  state, 
the  corn  having  been  sown  very  close,  and  of  consequence  produced  in  a  thin,  short, 
and  dwindled  condition.  The  straw,  with  its  ears  and  roots,  is  spread  out  thinly  upon 
the  ground  in  fine  hot  weather,  for  3  or  4  days  or  more,  in  order  to  dry  the  sap ;  it 
is  then  tied  up  in  bundles  and  stacked,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  heat  of  the 
mow  to  drive  off  any  remaining  moisture.  It  is  important  to  keep  the  ends  of  the 
straw  air-tight,  in  order  to  retain  the  pith,  and  prevent  its  gummy  particles  from 
passing  off  by  evaporation. 

After  the  straw  has  been  about  a  month  in  the  mow,  it  is  removed  to  a  meadow  and 
spread  out,  that  the  dew  may  act  upon  it,  together  with  the  sun  and  air,  and  promote 
the  bleaching,  it  being  necessary  frequently  to  turn  the  straw  while  this  process  is 
going,  on.  The  first  process  of  bleaching  being  complete,  the  lower  joint  and  root  is 
pulled  from  the  root,  leaving  the  upper  part  fit  for  use,  which  is  then  sorted  accord- 
ing to  qualities;  and  after  being  submitted  to  the  action  of  steam,  for  tlie  inirpose  of 
extracting  its  colour,  and  then  to  a  fumigation  of  sulphur,  to  complete  tlie  bleaching, 
the  straws  are  in  a  condition  to  be  platted  or  woven  into  hats  and  bonnets,  and  are  in 
that  state  imported  into  England  in  bundles,  the  dried  ears  of  the  wheat  being  still  on 
the  straAV. 
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Straw  cannot  be  bleached  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  as  this  preparation 
always  tirnis  the  straw  yellow.  For  this  purpose,  a  cask  open  at  both  ends,  with  its 
seams  papered,  is  to  be  set  upright  a  few  inches  from  the  ground,  having  a  hoop 
nailed  to  its  inside,  about  six  inches  beneath  the  top,  to  support  another  hoop  with  a 
net  stretched  across  it,  upon  which  the  straw  is  to  be  laid  in  successive  handfuls 
loosely  crossing  each  other.  The  cask  having  been  covered  with  a  tight  overlapping 
lid,  stuffed  with  lists  of  cloth,  a  brazier  of  burning  charcoal  is  to  be  inserted  within 
the  bottom,  and  an  iron  dish  containing  pieces  of  brimstone  is  to  be  put  upon  the 
brazier.  The  brimstone  soon  takes  fire,  and  fills  the  cask  with  sulphurous  acid  gas, 
whereby  the  straw  gets  bleached  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  hours.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  such  a  violent  combustion  of  the  sulphur  as  might  cause  black  burned 
spots,  for  these  cannot  be  afterwards  removed.  The  straw  after  being  aired  and 
softened  by  spreading  it  on  the  grass  for  a  night,  is  ready  to  be  split,  preparatory  to 
dyeing.  Blue  is  given  by  a  boiling-hot  solution  of  indigo  in  sulphuric  acid,  called 
Saxon  blue,  diluted  to  the  desired  shade ;  yellow,  by  decoction  of  turmeric ;  red^  by 
boiling  hanks  of  coarse  scarlet  wool  in  a  bath  of  weak  alum-water,  containing  the 
straw ;  or  directly,  by  cochineal  salt  of  tin,  and  tartar.  Brazil-wood  and  archil  are 
also  employed  for  dyeing  straw.  For  the  other  colours,  see  their  respective  titles  in 
this  Dictionary. 

STREAIMC-WORXSi  The  name  given  by  the  Cornish  miners  to  alluvial  de- 
posits of  tin  ore. 

STREET  IVIirD.  This  is  a  day  of  utilisation.  We  have  already  found  out 
plans  for  turning  old  clothes  into  money,  for  making  our  fields  fertile  by  using  the 
refuse,  and  now  the  proverb  '  cheap  as  dirt '  seems  likely  to  lose  all  its  force.  '  The 
Engineer,'  speaking  of  the  wet  mud  called  '  Macadam  milk,'  which  covers  the  streets  of 
Paris  in  the  rainy  season,  says  :  '  An  adventurous  individual  has  found  an  applica- 
cation  for  this  stuff,  and  at  the  same  time,  it  is  said,  an  income  of  400?.  a  year  for 
himself.  He  collects  the  "  milk,"  allows  it  to  settle  in  large  tanks,  passes  the  precipi- 
tate through  silk  sieves,  and  forms  it  afterwards  into  what  we  call  Flanders  bricks  for 
knife-cleaning,  which  sell  at  a  franc  each.' 

Upon  this  Mr.  John  Phillips  remarks,  'that  by  a  similar  process,  and  from  similar 
material,  stone  or  brick  for 'cleaning  or  polishing  steel  and  brass,  and  which  is  locally 
known  as  "  rotten  stone,"  has  been  for  many  years,  and  still  is,  manufactured  at  the 
Aller  "Works,  near  Newton  Abbot.  The  roads  in  the  neighbourhood  which  supply  the 
raw  material  are  macadamised  with  flints,  which  especially  adapts  it  for  this  purpose. 
If  credit  is  due  anywhere  for  this  utilisation  of  waste,  let  it  not  be  monopolised  by 
France,  but  let  Devonshire  claim  its  fair  share.' 

STRETCHXXrC  MACHZMTE.  Cotton  goods  and  other  textile  fiibrics,  either 
white  or  printed,  are  prepared  for  the  market  by  being  stretched  in  a  proper  machine, 
which  lays  all  their  warp  and  woof  yarns  in  truly  parallel  positions.  A  very  ingenious 
and  effective  mechanism  of  this  kind  was  made  the  subject  of  a  patent  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Morand,  of  Manchester,  in  April  1834,  which  serves  to  extend  the  width  of  calico 
pieces,  or  of  other  cloths  woven  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  or  flax,  after  they  have  become 
shrunk  in  the  processes  of  bleaching,  dyeing,  &c.  The  limits  of  this  volume  will 
not  admit  of  its  description,  The  Specification  of  the  patent  is  published  in  '  Newton's 
Journal '  for  December  1836. 

STRIirCS,  a  miner's  term.  The  name  gi^'en  by  the  Cornish  miners  to  the  small 
filamentous  ramifications  of  a  metallic  vein. 

STRZNGY-BARX  TREES.  The  great  stringy-bark  gum-trees  of  Australia 
are  various  species  of  Eucalyptus.  They  are  so  called  in  consequence  of  tlie  bark 
separating  in  fibrous  layers. 

STRIPPING  Z.IQTTID,  SII.VERSMXTH'S,  consists  of  8  parts  of  sulphuric 

acid  and  1  part  of  nitre. 

STROMEYERITE.  A  sulphide  of  copper  and  silver,  found  in  Siberia,  Silesia, 
Chill,  and  Peru. 

_  STROITTXA  {oxide  of  strontium,  SrO),  one  of  the  alkaline  earths,  of  which  strontium 
IS  the  metallic  basis,  occurs  in  a  crystalline  state,  as  a  carbonate  (sirontianiie)  in  the 
lead  mines  of  Strontian  m  Argyleshire-whence  its  name.  The  sulphate  (celedine)  is 
found  crystaUised  near  Bristol,  in  New  Eed  marl,  and  in  several  other  localities  • 
but  strontian  minerals  are  rather  rare.  The  pure  earth  is  prepared  exactly 
like  baryta,  from  either  carbonate  or  the  sulphate.  It  is  a  greyish-white  porous 
mass,  infusible  in  the  furnace,  not  volatile,  of  a  specific  gravity  between  3-0  an'd  4'0- 
3-9231  {Karden)  ;  having  an  alkaline  reaction  on  vegetable  colours,  an  acrid,  burnine 
taste,  sharper  than  lune  but  not  so  corrosive  as  baryta,  potash,  or  soda.  It  becomes 
hot  when  moistened,  and  slakes  into  a  white  pulverulent  hydrate,  dissolves  at  60° 
in  50  parts  of  water,  and  m  much  less  at  the  boiling  point,  forming  an  alkaline 
solution*  called  5«me^ia-water,  which  deposits  crystals  in  four-sided  tables  as  it  cools 
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These  contain  60-9  per  cent,  of  water,  are  soluble  in  52  parts  of  water  at  60°  and  in 
2-4  piirts  of  boiling  water ;  when  heated  they  part  with  60  per  cent,  of  water,  but 
retain  the  other  parts,  even  at  a  red  heat.  The  dry  earth  consists  of  84-6  of  base 
and  15-4  of  oxygen.  It  is  readily  distinguislied  from  baryta,  by  its  inferior  solubility' 
and  by  its  sohiblo  salts  giving  a  red  tinge  to  Hame,  while  those  of  baryta  give  a  greenish 
tinge.  Fluosilicic  acid  precipitates  the  salts  of  tlie  latter  earth,  but  not  those  of  the 
former.  The  compounds  of  strontia  are  not  poisonous,  like  those  of  baryta.  The 
only  preparation  of  strontia  used  in  the  arts  is  the  Nitbate. — H.  "W.  B, 

STRONTIA,  CARBOig-ilTE  OP.    SrO.CO'^  (SrCO»).    See  Steontianite 

STRONTIA,  N-ITRilTE  OF.  SrO.NO'  [Sr(»ro')=].  Nitrate  de  strontianc,  Fr.- 
Salpetersaurer  Stroniian,  Ger.)  This  salt  is  usually  prepared  from  the  sulphide  of. 
strontium,  obtained  by  decomposing  .  the  sulphate  with  charcoal,  by  strong  ignition* 
of  the  mixed  powders  in  a  crucible.  This  sulphide  being  treated  with  water,  and 
tho  solution  being  filtered,  is  to  be  neutralised  with  nitric  acid,  as  indicated  by  the  test 
of  turmeric-paper;  care  being  taken  to  avoid  breathing  the  noxious  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas,  which  is  copiously  disengaged.  The  neutral  nitrate  being  properly 
evaporated  and  set  aside,  affords  colourless,  transparent,  slender,  octahedral  crj'stils. 
It  has  a  cooling,  yet  somewhat  acrid  taste ;  is  soluble  in  5  parts  of  cold,  and  in 
one  half -part  of  boiling  water.  Its  principal  use  is  the  preparation  of  '  red  fire '  for 
pyrotechn'ic  works  and  theatrical  effects.  A  very  beautiful  exhibition  of  red  fire  is 
obtained  by  preparing  a  gun-paper,  by  treating  ordinary  bibulous  paper  with  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acids,  and  then  well  washing  it;  when  quite  free  from  acid,  it  is  to  be 
dried,  and  then  saturated  with  a  solution  of  the  chloride  or  nitrate  of  strontia.— 
H.  W.  B.    See  Pyeotechny 

STRONTIA,  SVI.PHATZ:  OP.    SrO.SO^  (SrSO<).    See  Celestine, 
.   STRONTIANITE.    Native  carbonate  of  strontia. 

STRONTIUM.  The  metallic  base  of  the  earth  strontia  ;  first  obtained  by  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  in  1808.  It  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  barium.  See  BABiusr. 
See  Watts's  'Dictionary  of  Chemistry.' 

STRYCHNINE.  C^ff^N^O'  (C^'H^^N^O^),  The  bitter  poisonous  principle 
contained  in  the  different  species  of  Stri/cknos.  It  is  usually  extracted  for  commercial 
purposes  from  the  nux- vomica  bean,  the  seed  of  the  S.  mix  vomica.  It  is  a  well-marked 
alkali,  and  yields  a  great  number  of  crystalline  salts  with  acids  and  metallic  chlorides. 
Its  true  constitution  has  been  fully  made  out  by  the  researches  of  Messrs.  Nicholson 
and  Abel.  Although  a  most  valuable  medicine  in  paralytic  affections,  when  employed 
in  very  small  doses,  it  is  a  dangeroits  remedy  in  unskilful  hands,  and  has  been  the  cause 
of  numerous  deaths  arising  from  carelessness,  without  reckoning  the  many  who  have 
been  destroyed  by  it  at  the  hands  of  the  poisoner.  Some  years  ago  a  panic  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  rumour  of  its  employment  for  the  pui-pose  of  giving  a  bitter  flavour  to 
beer ;  this  has  been  shown  to  be  incorrect.  Still  the  quantities  of  it  produced  annually 
by  various  manufacturers  could  not  fail  to  excite  attention  and  uneasiness.  As  much 
as  1,000  ounces  have  been  known  to  be  purchased  at  one  time.  It  has  been  proved, 
however,  that  the  chief  use  is  for  the  destruction  of  wild  animals  in  Australia  and 
other  thinly-peopled  localities.  A  great  number  of  processes  have  been  devised  for 
its  preparation ;  but,  after  having  been  subjected  to  the  extractive  operations,  the 
bean  is  generally  found  almost  as  bitter  as  before,  indicating  a  want  of  economy  in 
the  methods.  Probably  the  best  method  of  extraction  would  be  to  disintegrate  tho 
beans  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  (which  is  without  action  on  strychnine),  and  then, 
after  the  addition  of  excess  of  alkali,  to  dissolve  out  the  base  with  benzole  or  chloro- 
form. The  latter  being  distilled  off  would  leave  the  strychnine  nearly  pure,  and  only 
requiring  crystallisation.  It  has  been  shown  by  John  Williams,  that  one  bean  will 
by  this  process  yield  a  considerable  quantity  of  crystals  of  pure  stryclinine. 

STUCCO.    See  Stone,  Artificiai. 

SUBERIC  ACID  (fi-om  Suher,  Lat. '  cork ; '  KorJcsdure,  Ger.)  is  prepared  by  diges- 
ting grated  cork  with  nitric  acid.  It  forms  crystals,  which  sublime  in  white  vapoui-s 
when  heated. 

It  may  also  be  obtained  by  boiling  nitric  acid  with  stearic,  margaric,  or  oleic  acids. 
SUBXIUKATE,  is  any  solid  matter  resulting  from  condensed  vapours.    See  Con- 
EOsrvE  Sublimate. 

SUBIiIMATION,  the  process  by  which  volatile  matter  is  evaporised  by  heat,  and 
then  condensed  into  a  crystalline  mass.  For  example,  if  gum  benzoin  is  kept  in  a 
melted  state,  and  even  a  cap  of  paper  kept  above  it,  the  benzoic  acid  is  first  volatilised, 
and  then  condensed  on  the  paper.  For  an  example  of  sublimation,  see  AMM0>auM, 
Chlobide  of. 

.  SUBMARINE  I.AI«P.  M.  J.  D.  Pasteur,  of  Gcnnep,  has  invented  a  very 
simple  and  ingenious  lamp  for  the  use  of  divers.  The  great  expense  and  trouble  con- 
;iected  with  the  use  of  the  electric  light  for  diving  apparatus  led  M.  Pasteur  to  form 
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.le  idea  of  a  .ueh  cheape.  and        gt^al  1»7> ^''-^.tT^'ai^^^^^^ 

fttmosphenc  air  under  pressure  in  the  helmet  ol  tne  ^^i^er,  uj^  ^i^^ther  the  remain  ng 
is  butVrtially  deteriorated,  and  M,  Pasteui-  tried  /^etS^^^^^^^^  Th? 

oxygenNvas  still  sufficient  to  maintain  the  light  of  ^^.^^.^^^^'^  o^ening^  the 

trial  which  he  made  for  that  purpose  succeeded  perfectly.    On        opemn^  i 

under  water  small  hand-writing,  and  observed  at  the  same  time  that  neither  tne  car 
£k  al'l  nor  the  vapour  of  wSer  breathed  out  by  the  diver  had  any  influence  on  the 

'^^^C^^^lTlcS^t  ^^^^^^  a.^ier  (Aade  succinic,  Fr,;  Bernsteinsaure,  Ger.) 
was  formeiiy  obtained  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  amber,  in  which  process  it  was 
rccompSCan  essential  oil,  and  a  little  acetic  acid;  it  was  purified  by  being 
SecSSed  as^succinate  of  lead,  which,  after  being  well  washed,  ^^.^  decomposed  by 
C  qS  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid ;  the  solution  of  succinic  acid  thus  obtained 
was  evaporated,  and  allowed  to  cool,  when  the  succinic  acid  crystaUised  out.  It 

seems  to  exist  ready  formed  in  amber.  _  ^r-\r}  w^f-b  nitric 

It  is  easily  obtained  artificially  by  acting  on  stearic  or  palmitic  acid  ^ith  nitnc 
acid  It  also  occurs  in  the  leaves  of  the  wormwood,  and  in  many  of  the  resins  of  Jio 
S  tribe  It  may  likewise  be  obtained  by  fermentation  from  asparagm,  and  from 
malic  acid,  malate  of  lime  yielding  nearly  one-third  of  its  weight  oi  it. 

In  order  to  produce  it  frL  malic  acid,  3  lbs.  of  crude  malate  of  lime  are  to  be  dif- 
fused through  a  gallon  of  warm  water,  and  4  ounces  of  decayed  cheese  added  to  the 
m£ture,  wMch  if  to  be  kept  at  the  temperature  of  100°  for  about  a  week  Carbonic 
Tcid  is  disengaged,  whilst  a  mixture  of  crystallised  carbonate  and  succinate  of  lime  is 
deposited,  and  acetate  of  lime  remains  in  solution.  . 

SVCCZNITE.   Prof.  Dana  has  applied  this  name  to  the  insoluble  resin  which 
forms  about  80  per  cent,  of  ambei'.    See  Ambeb. 

SUET.    The  internal  fat  of  the  abdomen  of  the  sheep.    See  Tallow. 
SUGAR  (Szccre,  Fr. ;  Zucker,   Ger.)  is,  with  some  slight  exception    the  sweet 
constituent  of  vegetable  and  animal  products.    It  may  be  distinguished  into  three 
principal  species.    The  first,  which  occurs  in  the  sugar-cane,  the  beet-root,  and  the 
maplef  crystallises  in  oblique  four-sided  prisms,  terminated  by  two-sided  summits  ;  it 
has  a  sweetening  power,  which  may  be  represented  by  100 ;  and  m  circumpolarisation 
it  bends  the  luminous  rays  to  the  right.    The  second  occurs  ready  formed  m  ripe 
grapes  and  other  fruits ;  it  is  also  produced  by  treating  starch  with  diastase  or  sul- 
phiiic  acid     This  specie^  forms  cauliflower  concretions,  but  not  true  crystals ;  it 
has  a  sweetening  power,  which  may  be  represented  by  60 ;  and  in  circumpolarisation 
it  bends  the  rays  to  the  left.    Berthelot  has  shown  that  a  moderately  strong  solu- 
tion of  glycerine,  in  contact  with  certain  animal  membranes,  is  found,  after  some 
weeks,  to  produce  a  substance  with  the  properties  of  grape-sugar.    One  pint  of  gly- 
cerine in  10  pints  of  water  is  added  to  the  membrane,  which  may  amount  to  ^oth  of 
the  weight  of  the  glycerine.    The  time  required  is  10  to  12  weeks.    If  putrefaction 
begins  it  is  destroyed.    The  third  variety  is  found  in  fruits,  and  also  in  sugar  which 
has  been  long  boiled,  or  heated  with  acids  ;  this  is  called  fruit-sugar.    Besides  these 
three  principal  kinds,  the  sugar  of  milk,  and  the  sugar  of  manna  or  mannite,  are 
found  closely  allied,  and  may  bo  called  two  other  species.    AUied  to  these  is  sor- 
bine,  extracted  from  the  elderberry,  and  mosite,  which  occurs  in  the  flesh  of  animals. 

Sugar,  extracted  either  from  the  cane,  the  beet,  or  the  maple,  is  identical  in  its  pro- 
perties and  composition,  when  refined  to  the  same  pitch  of  purity  ;  that  of  the  beet  is 
said  to  surpass  the  other  two,  since  larger  and  firmer  crystals  of  it  a*e  obtained  from 
a  clarified  solution  of  equal  density.  Sugar  molts  at  320°  Fahr.,  and  on  cooling  forms 
a  transparent  substance  usually  called  barley-sugar.  When  heated  to  between  400° 
and  410°  Fahr.  it  loses  two  equivalents  of  water  and  becomes  brown.  Sugar  thus 
fused  is  no  longer  capable  of  crystallisation,  and  is  called  caramel  by  the  French,  and 
is  used  for  colouring  liqueurs.  Indeed,  sugar  is  so  susceptible  of  change  by  heat,  that 
if  a  colourless  solution  of  it  be  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water  it  becomes  brown  and  partially  uncrystallisable.  Acids  exercise  sucla  an  in- 
jurious influence  upon  sugar,  that  after  remaining  in  contact  with  it  for  a  little  while, 
though  they  bo  rendered  thoroughly  neutral,  a  great  part  of  the  sugar  will  refuse  to 
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crystallise.  Ihus,  if  oxahc  or  tarLarjc  acid  be  added  to  sugar  in  solution,  and  boiled 
no  crystals  of  sugar  can  be  obtained  by  evaporation,  even  tliougli  tlie  acids  be  neu  n' 
lised  by  chalk  or  carbonate  of  lime.  By  boiling  cane-sugar  with  dilute  sulphuric  S 
and  keeping  i  at  east  at  150°  Fahr.,  it  is  changed  into  grape-sugar,  and  lEen  eS 
into  uncrystalhsable  sugar.  Nitric  acid  converts  sugar  into  olalic  acid.  AlkaS 
matter  is  likewise  most  detrimental  to  the  grain  of  sugar ;  as  is  always  evinced  by  the 
arge  quantity  of  molasses  formed  when  an  excess  of  lime  has  been  used  in  clariS 
tJio  juico  ot  the  cane  or  the  beet.  ° 
Manufacturers  of  sugar  should,  therefore,  be  particularly  watchful  against  the  for- 
mation ot  acid  from  decomposition,  or  the  introduction  of  any  excess  of  alkali  or 
alkaline  eai-th.  ' 

Sugar  is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water,  but  it  bdcesfour  parts  of  spirits  of  wine 
of  spec.  grav.  0-830,  and  80  of  absolute  alcohol,  to  dissolve  it,  both  being  at  a  boiling 
.temporature.  As  the  alcohol  cools,  it  deposits  the  sugar  in  crystals.  Carmelised  and 
ujicrystailisable  sugar  dissolve  readily  in  alcohol.  Pure  sugar  is  unchangeable  in  the 
air,  even  when  dissolved  in  a  good  deal  of  water,  if  the  solution  be  kept  covered  in  the 
dark ;  but  with  a  very  small  addition  of  gluten,  the  solution  soon  begins  to  ferment 
whereby  the  sugar  is  decomposed  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid,  by  the  action  of  the 
air ;  it  then  passes  into  acetic  acid,  when  it  may  be  still  farther  decomposed. 

Sugar  forms  chemical  compounds  with  the  salifiable  bases.  It  dissolves  readily  in 
caustic  potash-lye,  whereby  it  looses  its  sweet  taste,  and  aflFords  on  evaporation  a  mass 
Avliich  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  When  the  lye  is  neutralised  by  sulphuric  acid,  the 
sugar  recovers  partially  its  sweet  taste,  and  may  be  separated  from  the  sulphate  of 
potash  by  alcohol,  but  it  will  no  longer  crystallise. 

Cane-sugar  is  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  boiling  water,  and  in  ^  of  cold. 

It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  of  70  pc.  and  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  The 
following  table,  by  Payen,  shows  the  quantity  of  sugar  contained  in  saccharine 
solutions  of  various  specific  gravity  at  69°  Pahr. : — 


Parts  of  sugar 

Parts  of  water 

Specific  gravity 

100 

dissolved 

in      50  give 

a  syrup 

of  1-345 

100 

!) 

60 

)) 

1-322 

100 

>) 

70 

9t 

1-297 

100 

J) 

80 

iy 

1-281 

100 

)» 

90 

s> 

1-266 

100 

>» 

100 

}f 

1-257 

100 

») 

120 

j» 

1-222 

100 

J1 

140 

1-200 

100 

»i 

160 

» 

1-187 

100 

il 

180 

)> 

1-176 

100 

>f 

200 

l> 

M70 

100 

IJ 

260 

J) 

1-147 

100 

J> 

350 

>l 

1-111 

100 

yi 

450 

l> 

1-089 

100 

)» 

550 

»» 

1-074 

100 

?» 

650 

)l 

1063 

100 

»> 

750 

)f 

1-055 

100 

jj 

945 

»• 

1-045 

100 

;» 

1145 

)> 

1030 

100 

it 

1945 

1-022 

100 

Jl 

2445 

ti 

1-018 

100 

)» 

2945 

» 

1-015 

The  following  table  appeared  in  a  previous  edition  of  this  work,  and  has  been 
much  used : — 


Sugar  in  one  hundred  parts 

by  weight  Sp.  gr.  at  60° 

66-666  .  .  .  1-3260 

50  000  .  .  .  1-2310 

40  000  .  .  .  1-1777 

33-333  .  .  .  M400 

31-250  .  .  .  1-1340 

29-412  .  .  .  1-1250 

26-316  .  .  .  1-1110 


Sugar  in  one  hundred  parts 
by  weight 

25-000  . 

21-740  . 

20-000  . 

16-666  . 

12-500  . 

10  000  . 


Sp.  gr.  at  60° 
1-1045 
1-0905 
1-0820 
1-0685 
1-0500 
1-0395 


The  annexed  table,  constructed  by  Neimann  for  the  normal  temperature  of  63°, 
with  the  same  object,  will  be  found  useful : — 
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vv  iifWJr 

Snpfiific  Erravitv 



0 

100  ■ 

roooo 

1 

99 

1-0035 

2 

98 

1-0070 

3 

97 

1-0106 

4 

96 

1-0143 

5 

95 

1-0179 

6 

94 

1-0215 

7 

93 

1-0254 

8 

92 

1-0291 

9 

91 

1-0328 

10 

90 

1-0367 

11 

89 

1-0410 

12 

88 

1-0456 

13 

87 

1-0504 

.  14 

86 

1-0552 

15 

85 

1-0600 

16 

84 

1  0647 

17 

83 

1-0698 

18 

82' 

1-0734 

19 

81 

1-0784 

20 

80 

1  0830 

21 

79 

1-0875 

22 

78 

1-0920 

23 

77 

1-0965 

24 

76 

1-1010 

25 

76 

1-1056 

26 

74 

1-1103 

27 

73 

1-1150 

28 

72 

1-1197 

29 

71 

1-1245 

30 

70 

1-1293 

31 

69 

1-1340 

32 

68 

1-1388 

33 

67 

1-1436 

34 

66 

1-1484 

35 

65 

1-1538 

Sugar 


36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
65 
56 
57 
58 
69 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 


Water 


Specific  gravity 


64 
63 
62 
61 
60 
59 
58 
57 
56 
55 
54 
53 
52 
51 
50 
49 
48 
47 
46 
45 
44 
43 
42 
41 
40 
39 
38 
37 
36 
35 
34 
33 
32 

^1 

30 


1-1682 
1-1631 
1-1681 
1-1731 
1-1781 
1-1832 
1-1883 
1-1935 
1-1989 
1-2043 
1-2098 
1-2153 
1-2209 
1-2265 


■2322 
■2378 
•2434 
•2490 
•2546 
•2602 
■2658 
1-2714 
1-2770 
1-2826 
1-2882 
1-2933 
1-2994 
1-3050 
1-3105 
1-3160 
1-3215 
1-3270 
1-3324 
1-3377 
1-3440 


The  specific  gravity  of  crystallised  cane-sugar  is  1-594.  Crystallised  cane-sugar 
seems  to  be  the  most  complete  type  of  sugar  known.  Its  crystals  are  the  largest  and 
most  regular,  and  its  taste  the  sweetest.  These  crystals  are  rhomboidal  prisms,  and 
appear  largest  in  the  form  of  sugar-candy.  When  boiled  much  or  heated  with  acids 
it  would  appear  that  a  lower  form  of  sugar  resulted,  namely,  grape-sugar. 

At  300°  sugar  loses  0  6  per  cent.,  and  remains  uninjured  after  seven  hours ;  it  melts 
at  320°,  and  at  this  point  it  seems  to  have  lost  some  of  its  sweetness,  and  probably  a 
portion  of  water.  The  same  result  is  obtained  at  a  lower  temperature  if  more  time 
is  allowed.  The  colour  is  changed  to  an  orange-yellow  at  410° :  the  sugar  loses 
three  equivalents  of  water,  becomes  gradually  brown,  has  an  empyreumatic  taste,  and 
is  called  caramel.  With  a  heat  approaching  to  a  red  heat,  carburetted  hydrogen, 
carbonic  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  empyreumatic  oils  are  produced,  and  carbon  remains, 
.  amounting  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  original  mass. 

Solutions  of  sugar  are  decomposed  by  caustic  alkaline  solutions,  and  by  hot  solutions 
of  the  carbonated  fixed  alkalis.  Under  these  must  be  included  both  baryta  and  lime, 
if  heat  is  to  be  long  used :  both  of  these  substances  form  compounds  with  sugar.  The 
compound  of  sugar  and  lime  is  very  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  is  precipitated  on  heat- 
ing. The  amount  dissolved  is  shown  to  be  of  true  equivalent,  by  the  inquiries  of 
Peligot,  who  has  proposed  an  ingenious  method  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  sugar  in 
a  solution  by  the  estimation  of  the  lime  which  it  will  dissolve.  The  lime  in  this  pro- 
cess is  estimated  alkalimetrically  by  means  of  an  acid.  The  following  table  has  been 
constructed  by  M.  Peligot  for  calculating  the  results  (see  next  page). 

Saccharimetry. — ^We  now  come  to  the  estimation  of  sugar,  which  is  most  simply 
performed  by  the  hydrofncter,  when  the  solutions  are  pure  and  the  kind  of  sugar 
known.  But  commercially  it  is  required  to  ascertain  the  proportions  of  cane-sugar,  un- 
crystallisable  sugar,  water,  and  impurities,  and  this  is  accomplished  most  successfully 
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Qnantitj'  of  sugar 
dissolved  iu  100 

Density  of  syrup 

Density  of  syrup 
wlien  saturated 

100  parts  of  residue  dried  at  120° 
contain 

ports  o£  water 

with  llmo 

Lime 

Sugar 

40-0 

1-122 

1-179 

21-0 

79-0 

37-5 

1-116 

1-175 

20-8 

79-2 

35'0 

riio 

1-166 

20-5 

79-5 

325 

1103 

1159 

20-3 

79-7 

30-0 

1-096 

1-148 

20-1 

79-9 

27-5 

1-089 

1-189 

19-9 

80-1 

25-0 

1-082 

1-128 

19-8 

80-2 

225 

1-075 

1-116 

19-3 

80-7 

20"0 

1-068 

1-104 

18-8 

81-2 

17-5 

1-060 

1-092 

18-7 

81-3 

15-0 

1052 

1-080 

18-5 

81-5 

12-5 

1-044 

1-067 

18-3 

81-7 

10-0 

1-036 

1-063 

18-1 

81-9 

7-5 

1-027 

1-040 

16-9 

831 

50 

1-018 

1-026 

15-3 

84-7 

2-6 

1-009 

1-014 

13-8 

86-2 

by  means  of  the  polarising  saecharometer  proposed  by  Biot  and  improved  by  Soleil. 
The  following  is  a  description  of  this  beautiful  instrument :— Two  tubular  parts,  t  t', 
and  t"  t'",  Jigs.  1919  and  1920,  constitute  the  principal  part  of  the  saecharometer. 
The  Ught  enters  n,  through  a  Nicol's  prism  q  (shown  separately,  ^5^.  1919,  at  o),  and 
passes  first  an  achromatic  polarising  prism  p  (shown  separately  at  p)  and  afterwards 
through  a  plate  of  quartz  of  double  rotation  at  f',  which  is  also  shown  at  a.  Tliis  plate 
is  composed  of  two  semi-discs  cut  perpendicularly  to  the  axis  of  crystallisation ;  but 
though  exactly  of  equal  thickness  and  equal  rotating  power,  the  one  turns  the  ray  to 
the  right,  while  the  other  turns  it  to  the  left.  At  p',  the  ray  passes  a  plate  of  quartz 
of  single  rotation,  and  at  I  V,  two  wedges  of  quartz  endued  with  the  power  of  rotation, 
but  in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  preceding  plate.  These  two  wedges  are  again  repre- 
sented at  A  (fig.  1920),  and  are  so  made  that  by  turning  the  milled  head  b,  the  sum  of 
their  thicknesses  can  be  increased  or  diminished  at  pleasure,  while  the  amount  of  thick- 
ness is  shown  by  the  ivory  graduated  scale  e  e',  and  vernier  v  v'.    Finally,  the  ray 


1919 


traverses  an  analysing  prism  a,  and  an  eye-piece       If  f^*^;-™^^^^ 

the  light  the  observer  will  see  a  luminous  disc,  bisected  by  a  ^fXch 

the  junction  of  the  two  semi-discs  of  quartz)  of  exactly  the  same  tint,  but  which  tint 
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may  be  varied 
head  b.    If,  howev 


at  pleasure,  by  roUvting  the  Nicol's  prism  «  by  means  of  the  miUed 
^ever,  ^ve  iuterposo  between  p'  and  f,  the  tiibo  cjrg.  1910,  buea 


z,  e 

V  t 

the  semi-discs  will  be 


a  solution  of  cane-sugar,  and  the  ends  closed  with  glass, 
differently  coloured.  Cane-sugar,  possessing  the  power  of  circular  polarisation, 
combines  with  the  rotating  power  of  the  half-disc  which  turns  the  ray  to  the  right, 
but  tends  to  neutralise  the  half-disc,  whose  direction  is  the  reverse.  By  increasing 
or  diminishing  the  thickness  of  the  wedges  of  quartz  1 1',  to  the  extent  required  for 
counteracting  their  rotation  to  the  right,  and  causing  the  semi-discs  to  reassume  the 
same  colours,  we  have  a  means  by  the  graduated  scale  e  e',  v  v',  of  measuring  the 
rotating  power,  which  is  exactly  proportional  to  the  amount  of  cane-sugar,  tempera- 
tures being  equal,  and  no  foreign  substance  having  the  power  of  circular  polarisation 

being  present.  ,  .  ,    .         i      i  ,  , 

To  apply  this  method,  the  deviation  must  be  known  which  is  produced  by  a  solu- 
tion of  sugar  of  known  strength.  For  this  purpose  a  given  weight,  e,  of  sugar  is 
dissolved  in  such  a  quantity  of  distilled  water  that  the  solution  occupies  a  given 
volume,  V.  Sufftcient  of  this  solution  is  taken  to  fill  a  tube  of  certain  length,  and 
the  deviation  suffered  by  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  the  luminous  ray  passing  through 
this  tube  is  measured.  Let  this  deviation  be  a.  Let  then  other  quantities  of  sugar 
be  dissolved  in  sufficient  water  to  give  the  same  volume  of  solution,  V  ;  and  let  the 
deviations  produced  by  these  solutions  in  the  same  tube  be  o',  a",  a"',  &c. ;  then 
the  quantities  of  sugar  contained  in  the  volume,  V,  of  these  liquids  will  be  repre- 

a'     a"  a"' 

sented  by  the  products  «  ^ .  «      «  — .        respectively.    If  the  sugar  examined, 

instead  of  being  pure,  is  mixed  with  other  but  inactive  substances,  it  is  evident  that 
these  same  products  express  the  absolute  weights  of  pure  sugar  contained  in  th<3 
weights  of  substances  employed  in  the  formation  of  the  liquids  of  the  given  volume, 
V.  It  is  possible  to  employ  proof-tubes  of  different  lengths  ;  but  it  is  then  necessary 
to  reduce  by  calculation  the  observed  deflections  to  those  which  would  have  been 
produced  in  the  same  tube. 

It  often  happens  that  solutions  of  sugar  which  have  to  be  examined  are  turbid  or 
strongly  coloured.  When  this  interferes  with  the  examination,  they  must  be  clarified 
and  rendered  either  quite  colourless,  or  when  this  is  not  possible  the  colour  must 
be  at  least  reduced.  This  is  often  effected  by  precipitating  the  colouring-matter  of 
the  syrups  with  subacetate  of  lead ;  but  the  most  accurate  method  is  by  a  filter  of 
animal-charcoal.  The  filtrates  are  then  examined.  When  syrups  contain,  besides 
cane-sugar,  other  constituents  which  exert  an  action  upon  the  plane  of  polarisation, 
the  amount  of  cane-sugar  present  may  be  determined  by  inverting,  by  means  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  rotatory  power  of  the  cane-sugar.  No  other  saccharine  sub- 
stance is,  in  fact,  known  wliich  suffers  a  similar  change  under  the  same  circumstances. 

If,  for  instance,  the  liquid  under  examination  contains  besides  cane-sugar,  glucose, 
whose  rotatory  action  on  the  plane  of  polarisation  is  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of 
cane-sugar;  if  a'  be  the  deviation  observed  to  be  produced  by  the  liquid,  then  al  is 
evidently  the  sum  of  the  separate  deflections  of  the  cane-sugar  .r,  and  of  the  glucose, 
y.  About  ono-tenth  of  its  volume  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  the  syrup,  and  it 
is  kept  for  ten  minutes  at  a  temperature  of  140° — 154°,  The  cane-sugar  is  thereby 
completely  transformed  into  noncrystallisable  sugar,  which  turns  the  plane  of  polarisa- 
tion to  the  left,  while  the  rotatory  power  of  the  glucose  undergoes  no  alteration.  W^hen 
this  change  has  been  effected,  tlio  new  deviation,  a",  of  the  liquid  is  observed.  It  is 
now  the  difference  between  the  deviation  y,  of  the  glucose  and  that  of  the  noncrys- 
tallisable sugar  derived  from  the  cane-sugars.   But  the  degree  of  dilution  of  the 
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liquid  having  teen  changed  by  the  addition  of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  the  deviation 
obsorvod  a',  must  be  replaced  by  the  deviation,  y  a",  which  would  have  been  ob- 

eervod  if  the  inversion  could  have  been  produced  without  the  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  Admitting  therefore  that  a  quantity  of  cano-sugar  which  eifects  a  deviation,  x,  gives 
rise  to  a  quantity  of  noncrystallisablo  sugar  which  effects  a  deviation,  r  x,  we'  have— 

Before  the  inversion,  x+y  =  a'. 

After  the  inversion,  y  +  r  x  ='^-~  a". 

From  these  two  equations  the  quantities  x  and  y  may  be  determined.  The  co- 
efficient of  inversion,  r,  is  determined  once  for  all  by  a  special  experiment  performed 
upon  pure  caue-sugar  at  the  temperature  at  which  the  experiments  have  afterwards 
to  bo  made.  According  to  Biot,  this  coefficient  is  0-038  for  hydrochloric  acid  at  a 
temperature  of  71  "6°. 

The  process  is  the  same  when  the  cane-sugar  is  mixed  with  noncrystallisablo  sugar, 
turning  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  left.  In  this  case  the  initial  deviation  o',  of 
the  liquid  is  the  difference  between  the  deviation  to  the  right  r,  of  the  cane-sugar, 
and  the  deviation  z,  to  the  left  of  the  noncrystallisablo  sugar.  After  treating  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  deviation,  a!',  is  composed  of  the  deviations  of  the  original 
noncrystallisable  sugar,  and  of  that  produced  by  the  action  of  the  hydrochloric  acid. 
Wo  then  have — 

Before  the  inversion,  x  —  z  =  a.'. 
After  the  inversion,  z  +  r  x  =  -7:  a". 

It  is  important  in  examining  optically  noncrystallisable  sugar  always  to  employ 
the  same  temperature,  because  a  change  of  temperature  materially  affects  the  rotatory 
power  of  this  kind  of  sugar. 

The  Table  appended  on  the  following  pages  includes  each  degree  of  temperature 
from  +  10  to  +  35  Centigrade,  and  for  qualities  increasing  in  hundredths,  this  range 
being  found  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes  either  in  Europe  or  the  Colonies. 

To  note  the  temperature  at  which  the  observation  is  made,  a  tube  z  s,  fig.  1919,  pro- 
vided with  a  vertical  branch,  is  employed.    In  this  branch  a  thermometer,  t,  is  placed. 

The  following  are  two  examples  of  the  use  of  the  Table : — 

1 .  A  solution  of  a  saccharine  substance  prepared  in  the  normal  pro- 
portions of  weight  and  volume  recommended,  and  giving  before  acidu- 

lation  a  notation  on  the  left-hand  part  of  the  scale  of  .       .       .       .75  divioionB. 

And  after  the  inversion  (the  temperature  being -f  15°)  a  notation  in 
the  opposite  direction  of  20  divisions. 

Sum  of  the  inversions  95  div-isions. 

2.  Another  liquor  similarly  prepared,  giving  before  the  inversion  a 

notation  on  the  left  of  80  divisions. 

And  after  the  inversion,  at  the  temperature  of  +  20°,  another  notation 
of  the  same  direction,  but  only  of  26  divisions. 

Difference  expressing  the  value  of  the  inversion     .    54  divisions. 

The  strength  of  the  two  solutions  will  be  found  thus  :  for  the  first,  by  seeing  what 
is  the  figure  of  the  column  representing  16°,  which  is  the  nearest  to  the  sum  of  the 
inversion,  65  divisions  :  it  will  be  observed  that  this  figure  is  95-5,  and  that  it  corre- 
sponds to  quality  70,  shown  on  the  same  horizontal  line  in  the  last  column  but  one,  A; 
hence  we  conclude  that  the  substance  contained  70  per  cent,  of  sugar. 

As  to  the  second  solution,  the  figure  nearest  54  is  53'6,  in  the  cohimn  for  the  tem- 
perature of  +  20°,  and  the  strength  sought  will  be  40  per  cent,  on  the  same  line  in  the 
column  of  qualities.  Finally,  we  shall  find,  besides,  in  the  last  column,  B,  of  the 
table,  the  quantity  in  grammes  and  centigrammes  of  the  sugar  contained  per  litre  in 
the  solution,  which  is  114  grs.  45  cgrs.  for  the  first,  and  65  grs.  40  cgrs.  for  the  second. 

Other  methods  for  the  estimation  of  sugar  have  been  adopted.  "We  have  already 
described  Peligot's  method  by  means  of  lime.  When  sugar  is  formed  from  starch,  its 
complete  saccharification  may  be  determined  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  for  if  on 
a  strong  solution  of  imperfectly-formed  gi-apo-sugar,  nearly  boiling  hot,  one  drop  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid  be  added,  no  perceptible  change  will  ensue,  but  if  the  acid  be 
dropped  into  solutions  of  either  cane-  or  perfectly-formed  grape-sugar,  black  carbo- 
naceous particles  will  make  tlieir  appearance. 
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Tho  black  oxide  of  copper  is  not  affected  by  being  boiled  in  solution  of  starcli- 

° '  If  a  solution  of  grape-sugar,'  says  Trommor,  '  and  potash  be  treated  with  a  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  copper,  till  the  separated  hydrate  be  re-dissolved,  a  precipitate  of 
rod  oxide  will  soon  take  place,  at  common  temperatures,  but  it  immediately  forms  if 
tlio  mixture  is  heated.  A  liquid  containing  r^^jj  of  grape-sugar,  even  one-millionth 
part,'  says  he,  '  gives  a  perceptible  tinge  (orange),  if  the  light  is  let  fall  upon  it.  To 
obtain  such  an  exact  result,  very  great  nicety  must  be  used  m  tho  dose  of  alkali, 
which  is  found  extremely  difficult  to  hit.  AVith  a  regulated  alkaline  mixture,  how- 
ever, an  exceedingly  small  portion  of  starch-sugar,  is  readily  detected,  even  when 
mixed  with  Muscovado  sugar.  ,    ■  » 

Fohling  has  reduced  this  to  a  quantitative  test,  and  makes  a  solution  of  copper  that 
will  keep  permanently.    This  is  seen  by  the  following  :— 

40  grammes  of  sulphate  of  copper,  ^   ^    y.  j 

160  grammes  of  neutral  tartrate  of  potash,  or  200  grammes  of  tartrate  of  soda, 
dissolved  and  added  to 
700—800  cub.  c.  (grammes  of  caustic  soda,  specific  gravity  1-12). 
This  is  diluted  with  water  to  1154-5  cub.  c. 
Of  this  solution  1  cub.  c.  =  0-0050  grape-sugar,  or 

0-00475  cane-sugar. 

Grains  may  be  used  instead  of  grammes,  and  then  1  grain  =  0-0050  gi'ape-sugar, 
without  change  of  calculation. 

100  parts  of  grape-sugar     .       .       .    "]  ,„„  n  -^n 

95      „      cane-sugtr       .       .       .     1=220-5  CuO,  or  198  Cu'O. 

90      „      starch      ....  J 
Urine  may  be  tested  with  this.  It  should  be  first  diluted  10  to  20  times  with  water ; 
when  the  test  is  added,  it  should  be  boiled  a  few  seconds,  when  the  suboxide  of  copper 
falls.    Very  constant  results  may  be  obtained.  ^    .  i 

Horsley  detects  minute  quantities  of  sugar  by  means  of  chromate  ot  potasli.  _ 
Of  the  Sugar-cane,  and  the  extraction  of  sugar  from       Though  we  have  no  direct 
authority  for  believing  that  the  mg^r-cane  was  known  to  the  ancients,  we  find  scattered 
through  their  writings  notices  of  the  occasional  use  of  sweet  substances  different  from 

writers  alluded  to  are  these :  Theophrastus,  Dioscorides  ^akn,  Strabo,  a^^^^^ 
Pliny;  some  of  them  speak  distinctly  of  canes  and  reeds    Humboldt,  after  the  most 
flabor'ate  historical  and  botanical  researches  in  the  ^ew  World  a^,ved  at^^ 
conclusion  that  before  America  was  discovered  by  the  Spamards  J^e jnliabit^nts  of 
that  continent  and  the  adjacent  islands  were  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  sugar^ 
canes  with  any  of  our  corn-plants,  and  with  rice,    The  progressive  diflusion  ol  tiie 
SSe  has  been  Ihus  traced  ou?  by  the  partisans  of       oriental  origin  Fi^^^^ 
terior  of  Asia  it  was  transplanted  first  into  Cyprus,  and  t'^.^^';^"  "S^^^^^^^^^^ 
by  the  Saracens  directlj  into  the  latter  island,  m  which  a  large  <l^^f  g^^^Vmram  11^ 
nLufactured  in  the  year  1148.    Lafitau  relates  the  f  ^^^lon  made  by  W^^^^ 
Eng  of  Sicily,  to  the  convent  of  St.  Benoit,  of  a  mill  for  crushing  «  f'^^-P'^^^^' '^^^ 
with  all  its  privileges,  workmen,  and  dependencies  :  which  remarkable  gift  bears  ti  e 
InS  nf  nee     According  to  this  author,  the  sugar-cane  must  have  been  imported  into 
lll^o^rafttptrTod^f^h^^  'The  ^^^Y^^^:  tT^^^^^^^^^^ 

Si?Xm  Sicily.  &is  plant  succeeded  l-^-Jg -^^^J^^^-^^^ 

until  the  discovery  of  America,  these  islands  supplied  Europe  witn  tne  grea  i 

of  the  sugar  which  it  consumed.  n.^^nripo  into  the  Brazils  :  but  by 

The  cane  is  said  by  some  to  have  parsed  from  the  Canaries  nto  tne  ^ra  .  . 
others,  from  the  coast  of  Angola  in  Africa,  ^'^^^^  ^he  Pogugu^^^^^^  Hifpaniola  or 
It  was  transported,  in  1506,  from  the  brazils  aud  the  C^^^^^^^^^  ItWuiap- 
Hayti,  where  several  crushing-mills  ^^^^^J^^^^^  ^  Jie  thirrbook  of  his  first 
pear,  moreover,  from  the  statement  of  Peter  Martyr  in  t^^^^  which  happened 

Decade,  ^vritten  during  the  second  expedition  of  ^      Gopher  (^^^^^^^^^ 
between  1493  and  1495,  that  even  at  this  date  tho  cultivation  ol  tue  suj, 

widely  spread  in  St.  Domingo.      ,    ^  .    ,  ,„„  ,  „  Admiral  Hawkins,  and  a  century 

Sugar  was  first  brought  to  England  in  1563,  by  Adm  ral  iia^M 
later  English  planters  were  realising  g^f  *  jealth  in  Barbadoc.^^^ 

It  has  been  supposed  to  have  l^'^^'l^"  P'^^^f.^.^^Sa  C^^^^^^ 
his  first  voyage,  along  with  othor  productions  of  Spam  and  tJiQ  oanar, 
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fore  its  cultivation  had  come  into  considerable  activity  at  the  period  of 
pedition,    Towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  tlie  sugar-cane  wa^ 
{x)rted  into  Earbadoes  from  Brazil,  then  into  the  other  EnglishWest  I^-^'f^^  P.^^^'Jf  l^J^ 
into  the  Spanish  Islands  on  the  coast  of  America,  into  Mexico,  Peru,  Lhili,  ana,  la. 
of  all,  into  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Danish  colonies.  _  ,  .  , 

The  sugar-cane,  Arundo  sacchanfera,  is  a  plant  of  the  graminiferous  f  "^i^'  ^^"^ 
varies  in  height  from  8  to  10  or  even  to  20  feet.  Its  diameter  is  about  an  i^cb  a  U 
a  half;  its  stem  is  dense,  brittle,  and  of  a  green  hue,  yhich  verges  to  yfjfo;^;^;?^^^^ 
approach  of  maturity.  It  is  divided  by  prominent  annular  joints  of  a  whitisb-ye  iow 
colour.  These  joints  are  placed  about  3  inches  apart;  and  send  forth  leaves,  wlicn 
fall  off  with  the  ripening  of  the  plant.  The  leaves  are  3  or  4  feet  long,  flat,_straig  it, 
pointed,  from  1  to  2  inches  in  breadth,  of  a  sea-green  tint,  striated  in  their  iengtn 
alternate,  embracing  the  stem  by  their  base.  They  are  marked  along  their  edges  wito 
almost  imperceptible  teeth.  In  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  month  of  their  growth  the 
canes  push  forth  at  their  top  a  sprout  7  or  8  feet  in  height,  nearly  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  smooth,  and  without  joints,  to  which  the  name  arrow  is  given,  ibis  is 
terminated  by  an  ample  panicle,  about  2  feet  long,  divided  into  several  knotty  rami- 
fications, composed  of  very  numerous  flowers,  of  a  white  colour,  apetalous,  and 
furnished  with  3  stamens,  the  anthers  of  which  are  a  little  oblong.  The  roots  ot  tlie 
sugar-cane  are  jointed  and  nearly  cylindrical ;  in  diameter  they  are  about  one-tweltlli 
of  an  inch  ;  in  their  utmost  length  1  foot,  presenting  over  their  surface  a  few  short 

The  stem  of  the  cane  in  its  ripe  state  is  heavy,  very  smooth,  brittle,  of  a  yellowish- 
violet,  reddish,  or  whitish  colour,  according  to  the  variety.  It  is  filled  with  a  fibrous, 
spongy,  dirty-white  pith,  which  contains  very  abundant  sweet  juice.  This  juice  is 
elaborated  separately  in  each  internodary  portion,  the  functions  of  which  are  in  this 
respect  independent  of  the  portions  above  and  below.  The  cane  is  propagated  by 
cuttings  or  joints  of  proper  length,  from  15  to  20  inches,  in  proportion  to  the  nearness 
of  the  joints,  which  are  generally  taken  from  the  tops  of  the  canes,  just  below  the 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  sugar-cane.  The  longest  known  is  the  Ci-cole,  or 
common  sugar-cane,  which  was  originally  introduced  at  Madeira.  It  grows  freely  in 
every  region  within  the  tropics,  on  a  moist  soil,  even  at  an  elevation  of  3,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  Mexico,  among  the  mountains  of  Caudma-Masca,  it  is 
cultivated  to  a  height  of  more  than  6,000  feet;  The  quantity  and  quality  of  sugar 
which  it  yields  are  proportional  to  the  heat  of  the  place  where  it 
grows,  provided  it  be  not  too  moist  and  marshy. 

Another  variety  is  the  Otaheitan  cane.  It  was  introduced  into 
the  West  Indies  about  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  _  This 
variety,  stronger,  taller,  with  longer  spaces  between  the  joints, 
quicker  in  its  growth,  and  much  more  productive  in  sugar,  suc- 
ceeds perfectly  well  in  lands  which  seem  too  much  impoverished 
to  grow  the  ordinary  cane.  It  sends  forth  shoots  at  temperatures 
which  chill  the  growth  and  development  of  the  creole  plant.  Its 
maturation  does  not  take  more  than  a  year,  and  is  accomplished 
sometimes  in  nine  months.  From  the  strength  of  its  stem,  and 
the  woodiness  of  its  fibres,  it  better  resists  the  storms.  It  weighs 
a  third  more,  affords  a  sixth  more  juice,  and  a  fourth  more  sugar, 
than  the  common  variety.  It  yields  four  crops  in  the  same  time 
that  the  creole  cane  yields  only  three.  Its  juice  contains  less 
feculency  and  mucilage,  whence  its  sugar  is  more  easily  crystal- 
lised, and  of  a  fairer  colour. 

Another  variety,  valuable  chiefly  from  its  hardiness,  is  the 
pur  fie  violet  from  Java.  It  grows  from  8  to  10  feet  high.  This 
cane  is  covered  with  a  resinous  film,  which  is  diflicult  to  grind ; 
but  as  the  sugar  yielded  is  of  excellent  quality,  this  variety  is 
of  considerable  value  in  bordering  cane-fields,  protecting  them 
from  the  inroads  of  cattle. 

There  is  a  caste  in  Ceylon,  called  Jaggeraros,  who  make  sugar 
from  the  produce  of  the  Caryota  ttrens,  or  Kitul-tree  j  and  the 
sugar  is  styled  Jaggery.  Sugar  is  not  usually  made  in  Ceylon 
from  the  sugar-cane ;  but  either  from  the  juice  of  the  Kitul,  from 
the  Cocos  nucifera,  or  the  Borassus  flabclliformis  (the  Palmyra 
Palm). 

Several  sorts  of  cane  are  cultivated  in  India. 

The  Cadjoolce  {fig.  1921)  is  a  purple-coloured  cane;  yields  a  sweeter  and  richer 
juico  than  the  yellow  or  light-coloured,  but  in  less  qiiantitics,  and  is  harder  to  press. 
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It  grows  in  dry  lands.  When  eiiton  raw,  it  is  somowliafc  dry  and  pithy  in  tlio  mouth, 
lint  is  esteomed  very  good  for  making  sugar.  It  is  not  known  to  tlio  West  India 
planter.  The  leaves  rise  from  a  point  6  feet  above  the  ground.  An  oLlique  and 
transverse  section  of  the  cane  is  represented  by  the  parts  near  the  bottom  of  tlio 
figure. 

The  Pooree  is  a  light-coloured  cane,  yellow,  inclining  to  -white,  deeper  yellow  when 
ripe  and  on  rich  ground.  "West  India  planters  consider  it  the  same  sort  as  one  of 
theirs.  It  is  softer  and  more  juicy  than  the  preceding,  but  the  juice  is  less  rich,  and 
produces  a  -weaker  sugar.  It  requires  seven  parts  of  pooree-juice  to  make  as  much 
ffoor  as  is  produced  from  six  of  tlio  cadjoolee.  Much  of  this  c;uie  is  brought  to  the 
Calcutta  market,  and  eaten  raw. 

The  CuUorah  tlirives  in  swampy  lands,  is  light  coloured,  and  grows  to  a  great 
height.    Its  juice  is  more  watery,  and  yields  a  "weaker  sugar  also  than  the  cadjoolee. 

The  manufacture  of  sugar  in  Bengal  is  conducted  by  the  natives  in  the  most  primi- 
tive manner  possible;  the  poverty  and  ignorance  of  the  ryots  or  peasants  being  serious 
obstacles  to  the  introduction  of  any  system  different  from  that  practised  by  their  fore- 
fiithers.  Early  in  June  the  soil  is  brought  into  a  soft  muddy  state ;  slips  of  the  cane, 
•witli  one  or  two  joints,  are  planted  in  rows  about  3^  feet  apart,  and  18  inches  asunder 
in  the  rows ;  when  about  3  inches  above  ground  tlie  earth  is  partially  loosened,  and  in 
August  trenches  are  cut,  to  drain  off  any  superfluous  moisture.  From  3  to  6  canes 
spring  from  each  slip.  When  about  3  feet  high  the  lower  leaves  are  wrapped  round 
the  canes,  and  the  whole  from  each  slip  supported  by  bamboos.  The  cutting  com- 
merices  in  January  or  February,  the  canes  being  then  8  or  10  feet  high,  and  1  to  I5 
inch  thick,  and  aro  passed  through  a  mill  of  the  rudest  construction,  -which  -will  be 
fully  described  when  sugar-mills  are  treated  of. 

The  China  cane  is  said  to  be  extremely  hardy,  standing  both  cold  and  drought,  and, 
■with  abundant  rain,  giving  out  as  many  as  thirty  shoots.  It  resists  the  inroads  of 
the  white  ants,  which  cannot  penetrate  its  hard  crust,  -whilst  it  is  also  proof  against 
the  teeth  of  the  jackals.  It  requires,  however,  a  stronger  mill  for  grinding  than  the 
other  varieties  mentioned.  Mr.  Wray  asserts  that  the  Salangore  cane  is  the  finest 
in  the  Straits  of  Singapore,  and  perhaps  in  the  world.  He  says  that  he  has  cut  five 
from  one  stool,  which  were  of  a  weight  of  from  171bs.  to  25  lbs.  They  have  been 
known  to  produce  7,200  lbs.  of  undrained  sugar  per  acre,  equal  to  6,800  lbs.  of  dry 
sugar  for  shipping. 

Dr.  Livingstone  stated  that  sugar  is  cultivated  in  the  Shire  "Valley,  as  well  as  in 
many  parts  of  Africa  near  the  Zambesi,  and  may  be  had  for  as  little  as  one  halfpenny 
per  pound. 

In  all  the  colonies  of  the  New  World  the  sugar-cane  flowers,  but  it  then  sends  fortli 
a  shoot  (arrow),  that  is,  its  stem  elongates,  and  the  seed-vessels  prove  abortive.  For 
this  reason,  the  bud-joints  must  there  be  used  for  its  propagation.  It  is  said  to  grow 
to  seed,  however,  in  India.  This  circunastance  occurs  with  some  other  plants,  which, 
■when  propagated  by  their  roots,  cease  to  yield  fertile  seeds  ;  such  as  the  banana,  the 
bread-fruit,  the  lily,  and  the  tulip. 

In  the  proper  season  for  planting,  the  ground  is  marked  out  by  a  hne  into  rows 
i  or  6  feet  asunder,  in  which  rows  the  canes  are  planted  from  2  to  5  feet  apart.  The 
series  of  rows  is  divided  into  pieces  of  land  60  or  70  feet  broad,  leaving  spaces  of 
about  20  feet,  for  the  convenience  of  passage,  and  for  the  admission  of  sun  and  air 
between  the  stems.  Canes  are  usually  planted  in  trenches,  about  6  or  8  inches  deep, 
made  with  the  hand-hoe,  the  raised  soil  being  heaped  to  one  side,  for  coA-ering  in  the 
young  cane ;  into  the  holes  a  negro  drops  the  number  of  cuttings  intended  to  be 
inserted,  the  digging  being  performed  by  other  negroes.  The  earth  is  then  drawn 
about  the  hillocks  witli  the  hoe.  This  labour  has  been,  however,  in  many  places 
better  and  more  cheaply  performed  by  the  plough ;  a  deep  furrow  being  made,  into 
which  the  cuttings  are  regularly  planted,  and  the  mould  then  properly  turned  in.  it 
the  groimd  is  to  be  afterwards  kept  clear  by  the  horse-hoe,  the  rows  of  canes  sliou  d 
bo  5  feet  asunder,  and  the  hillocks  2i  feet  distant,  with  only  one  cane  left  111  one  hillock. 
After  some  shoots  appear,  the  sooner  the  horse-hoe  is  used  the  more  will  the  plants 
thrive,  by  keeping  the  weeds  under,  and  stirring  up  the  soil.  Plant-canes  of  the 
first  growth  have  been  known  to  yield,  on  the  brick-mould  of  Jamaica,  in  very  fino 
seasons,  2^  tons  of  sugar  per  acre.  The  proper  season  for  planting  tlie  cane-slips 
containing  the  buds,  namely,  the  top  part  of  the  cane  stripped  of  f  <^'Y;^'  •^"f 
two  or  three  upper  joints,  is  in  the  interval  ^'^^^^^^^  ^"^S^f  ^f  tho  U^^^ 
November.  Favmired  by  the  autumnal  weather,  tlie  young  plants  J^coii^^e  luxumnt 
enough  to  shade  the  ground  before  the  dry  season  sets  in  ;  tliereby  keeping  the  100  s 
cool  and  moderately  moist.  By  this  arrangement  the  creole  canes  are  ^  P«.f '  J^'^^^y 
in  the  beginning  of  the  second  year,  so  as  to  enable  the  mannger  to  f  "'^1' 1"^/^°P  ^^^^ 
in  Juno.    It  is  a  gi-e.at  error  for  the  colonist  to  plant  canes  at  an  improper  se.ison  ot 
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season 
season,  as 


the  year,  whereljy  his  whole  system  of  operations  becomes  disturbed,  and,  in  a  certain 

degree,  abortive.  „  ,        ...     r  n  „r-nn 

The  ^^^the^ing  and  fall  of  a  leaf  afford  a  good  criterion  of  the  maturity  of  the  Ccino- 
joint  to  which  it  belonged  ;  so  that  the  last  eight  leafless  joints  of  two  canes,  wnicn 
are  cut  the  same  day,  have  exactly  the  same  ripeness,  though  one  of  tlie  canes  De  lo 
and  the  other  only  10  months  old.  Those,  however,  cut  towards  the  end  ot  tUe  ciry 
before  the  rain  begins  to  fiill,  produce  better  sugar  than  those  cut  in  the  rainy 
they  are  then  somewhat  diluted  with  watery  juice,  and  reqmre  more 
evaporation  to  form  sugar.  It  may  be  reckoned  a  fair  average  product,  when  one 
pound  of  sugar  is  obtained  from  one  gallon  (English)  of  juice. 

Eattoons  (a  word  corrupted  from  rejettons)  are  the  sprouts  or  suckers  that  spring 
from  the  roots  or  stoles  of  the  canes  that  have  been  previously  cut  for  sugar.  They 
are  commonly  ripe  in  12  months  ;  but  canes  of  the  first  growth  are  called  plant-canes, 
being  the  direct  produce  of  the  original  cuttings  or  germs  placed  in  the  ground, 
and  require  a  longer  period  to  bring  them  to  maturity.  The  first  yearly  return 
from  the  roots  that  are  cut  over,  are  called  first  rattoons ;  the  second  year's  growth, 
second  rattoons  ;  and  so  on,  according  to  their  age.  Instead  of  stocking  up  his 
rattoons,  holing,  and  planting  the  land  anew,  the  planter  suffers  the  stoles  to  con- 
tinue in  the  ground,  and  contents  himself,  as  the  cane-fields  become  thin  and  im- 
poverished, with  supplying  the  vacant  places  with  fresh  plants.  By  these  means, 
and  ^r^t\\  the  aid  of  manure,  the  produce  of  sugar  per  acre,  if  not  apparently  equal  to 
that  from  plant-canes,  gives  perhaps  in  the  long  run  as  great  returns  to  the  owner, 
considering  the  relative  proportion  of  the  labour  and  expense  attending  the  different 
systems. 

When  the  planted  canes  are  ripe,  they  are  cut  close  above  the  ground  by  an  oblique 
section,  and  the  leaves  and  shoots  being  stripped  off,  they  are  transported  in  bundles, 
in  the  mill-house.  If  the  roots  be  then  cut  off  a  few  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  and  covered  up  with  fine  mould,  they  will  push  forth  more  prolific  offsets  or 
rattoons  than  when  left  projecting  in  tlie  common  way. 

The  amount  of  sugar  yiekled  per  acre  is  very  variously  stated.  In  fact,  the  yield 
must  vary  with  the  different  variety  of  canes  cultivated,  with  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
the  character  of  the  season,  and  more  than  all  with  the  more  or  less  perfect  apparatus 
used  in  manufacturing  the  sugar.  Theyield,  from  these  causes,  will  vary  from  ^  a  ton 
to  2^  tons  of  solid  sugar  per  acre. 

For  the  chemical  examination  of  sugar,  see  Watts's  '  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.' 

Sugar  Mills. — The  first  machines  employed  to  squeeze  the  canes  were  mills  similar 
to  those  which  serve  to  crush  apples  in  some  cider  districts,  or  somewhat  like  tan-mills. 
In  the  centre  of  a  circular  area,  of  about  7  or  8  feet  in  diameter,  a  vertical  heavy 
wheel  was  made  to  revolve  on  its  edge,  by  attaching  a  horse  to  a  cross  beam  projecting 
horizontally  from  it  and  making  it  move  in  a  cii'cular  path.  The  cane-pieces  were 
strewed  on  the  somewhat  concave  bed  in  the  path  of  the  wheel,  and  the  juice 
expressed  flowed  away  through  a  channel  or  gutter  in  the  lowest  part.    This  machine 


was  tedious  and  unproductive.  It  was  replaced  by  the  vortical  cylinder  mill  of  Gon- 
zales de  Velosa;  which  has  continued  till  modern  times,  with  little  variation  of  external 
form,  but  is  now  generally  superseded  by  the  sugar-mill,  with  liorizontal  cylinders. 
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Fig.  1922,  front  olovation  of  the  entire  mill;yf^.  1923,  end  elevation,  and  Fig.  102t, 
horizontal  plan.  Fig.  1925,  diagram,  showing  the  dispositions  of  the  feeding  and 
dolivoring  rollers,  feeding  board,  returner,  and  delivering  board. 

Fiq.  1923,  A,  A,  solid  fouiidation  of  masonry;  b,  b,  bcd-plate ;  c,  c,  headstocks  or 
stanclards;  d,  main  shaft  (soen  m  fig.  1924);  b,  intermediate  shaft;  f,  k,  plummer- 
bloclis  of  main  shaft  u  (scon  in  jig.  1924) ;  ii,  driving  pinion  on  the  fly-wheel- 


1923 


shaft  of  engine  ;  i,  first  motion  mortisc-^vheel,  driven  by  the  pinion  ;  k,  second  motion 
Son  on^he  same  shaft ;  i-,  second  motion  mortise-^vheel,  on  the  niain  shaft ;  h, 
Cvs  k  wood,  holding  the  plnmmcr-blocks  for  shaft  d;  k,  wr ought-iron  straps  con- 
TeSg  the  Ws  to  the  slandards  c,  c;  o,  o.  regulat  ng  screws  for  the  brays;  p. 
top  rollor  gudgeons;  Q,  and  n,  the  lower  feeding  and  deliverm^ 
clutch  for  the  connexion  of  the  side  of  lower  rol  m  Q,  and      5^°  .^J'^  f '^^^ 

(seen  in  fig.  1924) ;  t,  t,  the  drain-gutters  of  the  mill-bed  (soen  only  mj^g.  lJ-4). 
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The  relative  disposition  of  the  rollers  is  shown  in  the  diagram  yJ^'.  1925  :  ^^  J^^^^] 
A  is  the  top  roller;  B,  the  feeding  roller ;  c,  the  delivering  roller  ;  u,  the  retiuner  , 
i:,  the  feeding  board ;  f,  the  delivering  board.  „.  „  mi,„ 

The  rollers  are  made  2i  inches  to  2\  inches  thick,  and  ribbed  in  the  ?entre.  ihe 
feeding  and  delivering  rollers  have  small  flanges  at  their  ends,  (as  shown  m  fig.  uii), 
between  which  the  top  roller  is  placed;  these  flanges  prevent  the  pressed  canes  or 
megass  from  working  into  the  mill-bed.  The  feeding  and  top  rollers  are  general  y 
fluted,  and  sometimes  diagonally,  enabling  them  the  better  to  seize  the  canes  from  tlie 
feeding-board.  It  is,  however,  on  the  whole,  considered  better  to  flute  the  feeding  roller 
onlv,  leaving  the  top  and  delivery  rollers  plane ;  when  the  top  roller  is  fluted,  itshou  d 
be  vei-v  slightly,  for,  after  the  work  of  a  few  weeks,  its  surface  becomes  sufficiently 
i-ouo-h  to  bite  the  canes  effectively.  The  practical  disadvantage  of  fluting  the  deliver- 
ing'^rollers,  is  in  the  grooves  carrying  round  a  portion  of  liquor,  which  is  speedily 
absorbed  by  the  spongy  megass,  as  well  as  in  breaking  the  megass  itself,  and  thus 

causing  great  waste.  •        .    ,  j.  ^r. 

In  working  this  mill,  the  feeding  roller-is  kept  about  half  an  inch  distant  from  the 
upper  roller,  but  the  delivering  roller  is  placed  about  ^th  of  an  inch  from  it. 

The  canes  are  thrown  upon  the  feeding  board,  and  spread  so  that  they  may  cross  each 
Other  as  little  as  possible.  They  are  taken  in  by  the  feeding  rollers,  which  split  and 
slightly  press  them  :  the  liquor  flows  down,  and  the  returner  guiding  the  canes  be- 
tween the  top  and  delivering  rollers,  they  receive  the  final  pressure,  and  are  turned 
out  on  the  mill-floor,  while  the  liquor  runs  back  and  falls  into  the  mill-bed.  The 
megass,  then  in  the  state  of  pith,  adhering  to  the  skin  of  the  cane,  is  tied  up  in  bundles, 
and  after  being  exposed  a  short  time  to  the  sun,  is  finally  stored  in  the  megass-house 
for  fuel.  By  an  improvement  in  this  stage  of  the  process,  the  megass  is  carried  to 
the  megass-house  by  a  carrier  chain,  worked  by  the  engine. 

The  sugar-mill  at  Chica  Ballapura  is  worked  by  a  single  pair  of  buffaloes  or  oxen, 
going  round  with  the  lever  a,  Jiff.  1926,  which  is  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  right-hand 
roller.  The  two  rollers  have  endless  screw-heads  n,  which  are  formed  of  four  spiral 
grooves  and  four  spiral  ridges,  cut  in  opposite  directions,  which  turn  into  one  another 
when  the  mill  is  working.  These  rollers  and  their  heads  are  of  one  piece,  made  of  the 
toughest  and  hardest  wood  that  can  be  got,  and  such  as  will  not  impart  a  bad  taste  to 
the  juice.  They  are  supported  in  a  thick  strong  wooden  frame,  and  their  distance  from 
each  other  is  regulated  by  means 
of  wedges,  which  pass  through 
mortises  in  the  frame-planks,  and 
a  groove  made  in  a  bit  of  some  sort 
of  hard  wood,  and  press  upon  the 
axis  of  one  of  the  rollers.  The  axis 
of  the  other  presses  against  the 
left-hand  side  of  the  hole  in  the 
frame-boards.  The  cane-juice  runs 
down  the  rollers,  and  through  a 
liole  in  the  lower  frame-board,  into 
a  wooden  conductor,  which  carries 
it  into  an  earthen  pot,  Twc  long- 
pointed  stakes  or  piles  are  driven 
into  the  earth,  to  keep  the  mill 
steady,  which  is  all  the  fixing  it 
requires.  The  under  part  of  the 
lowermost  plank  of  the  frame  rests  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  is  chosen 
level  and  very  firm,  that  the  piles  may  hold  the  faster.  A  hole  is  dug  in  the  earth, 
immediately  below  the  spout  of  the  conductor,  to  receive  the  pot. 

The  mill  used  in  Biirdwan  and  near  Calcutta  is  simply  two  small  wooden  cylinders, 
grooved,  placed  horizontally,  close  to  each  other,  and  turned  by  two  men,  one  at  each 
end.  This  simple  engine  is  said  to  express  the  juice  completely,  but  slowly.  It  is 
very  cheap,  the  prime  cost  not  being  two  rupees  ;  and  being  easily  moved  from  field 
to  field,  it  saves  much  labour  in  the  carriage  of  the  cane.  Notwithstanding  this 
advantage,  so  rude  a  machine  must  leaA'^e  a  large  proportion  of  the  richest  juice  in  the 
cane-trash. 

The  sugar-mill  of  Chinapatam,  ^5'.  1927,  consists  of  a  mortar,  lover,  pestle,  and 
regulator.  The  mortar  is  a  tree  about  10  feet  in  length  and  14  inches  in  diameter  : 
a  is  a  plan  of  its  upper  end  ;  b  is  an  outside  view;  and  c  is  a  vertical  section.  It  is 
fiunk  perpendicularly  into  the  earth,  leaving  one  end  2  foot  above  the  surface.  The 
hollow  is  conical,  truncated  downwards,  and  then  becomes  cylindrical,  with  a  hemi- 
spherical projection  in  its  bottom,  to  allow  the  juice  to  run  freely  to  the  small  opening 
that  conveys  it  to  a  spout,  from  which  it  falls  into  an  earthen  pot.   Eound  the  upper 
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mouth  of  tho  cone  is  a  circular  cavity,  "whicli  collects  any  of  the  juice  that  may  run 
over  from  tho  upper  ends  of  tho  pieces  of  cano  ;  and  thence  a  canal  conveys  this 
juice  down  tlio  outside  of  tho  niortur,  to  tho  spout.  Tlio  beam  tZ,  is  about  16  feet  in 
length  and  6  inches  in  thickness,  being  cut  out  from  a  large  tree  that  is  divided  by  a 
fork  into  two  arms.  In  tho  fork  an  excavation  is  made  for  tlio  mortar  b,  round  whicli 
tho  beam  turns  horizontnlly.  Tho  surface  of  this  excavation  is  secured  by  a  semi- 
circle of  strong  wood.  The  oud  towards  tho  fork  is  quito  open,  for  changing  the 
beam  without  trouble.    On  tho  undivided  end  of  the  beam  si  ts  the  bullock-driver, 

^^^^  e,  whose  cattle  are 

'  yoked    by   a  rope 

which  comes  from 
the  end  of  the  beam ; 
and  they  are  pre- 
vented from  drag- 
ging out  of  the  circle 
by  another  rope, 
which  passes  from 
the  yoke  to  the 
forked  end  of  the 
beam.  On  the  arms, 
/,  a  basket  is  placed, 
to  hold  the  cuttings 
of  cane;  and  between 
this  and  the  mortar 
sits  the  man  who 
feeds  the  mill.  Just 

as  the  pestle  comes  round,  he  places  the  pieces  of  cane  sloping  down  into  the  cavity 
of  tho  mortar ;  and  after  the  pestle  has  passed,  he  removes  those  away  that  have  been 

The  following  describes  the  primitive  rude  mill  and  boiler  used  in  preparing  the 
extract  of  sugar-cane,  and  which  are  usually  let  to  the  ryots  by  the  day.  The  mill  in 
Dinajpur, 1928,  is  on  the  principle  of  a  pestle  and  mortar.  The  pestle,  however, 
does  not  beat  the  canes,  but  is  rubbed  against  them,  as  is  done  in  many  chemical  trit- 
urations ;  and  tlie  moving  force  is  two  oxen.  The  mortar  is  generally  a  tamarind  tree, 
one  end  of  which  is  sunk  deep  in  the  ground,  to  give  it  firmness.  The  part  projecting, 
a,  may  be  about  2  feet  high  and  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter  ;  andin  the  upper  end  a 
hollow  is  cut,  like  the  small  segment  of  a  sphere.  In  the  centre  of  this,  a  channel  de- 
scends a  little  way  perpendicularly,  and  then  obliquely  to  one  side  of  the  mortar,  so 

that  the  juice  as  squeezed 
from  the  cane,  runs  off  by 
means  of  a  spout,  b,  into  a 
strainer  c,  through  which 
it  falls  into  an  earthen 
pot  that  stands  in  a  hole, 
d,  under  the  spout.  The 
pestle,  e,  is  a  tree  about 
18  feet  in  length,  and  1 
foot  in  diameter,  rounded 
at  its  bottom,  which  rubs 
against  the  mortar,  and 
which  is  secured  in  its 
place  by  a  button  or  knob 
that  goes  into  the  channel 
of  the  mortar.  The  mov- 
ing force  is  applied  to  a 
horizontal  beam,/,  about 
16  feet  in  length,  which 
turns  round  about  the 
mortar,  and  is  ftistenei!  to 
it  by  a  bent  bamboo. 
It  is  suspended  from  the 
upper  end  of  the  pestle 
a  bamboo,  g,  wliich  1 
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beam  to  increase  tho  weight  of  tho  triturating  power. 
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miserable  can  be  conceivGd;  and  it  would  be  totally  ineffecttml,  were  not^  «^^^^^ 

into  thin  slices.    This  is  a  troublesome  part  of  the  ^P^^f^^;?;-  ^„^^^.f  E^Lrth 
on  the  ffround,  having  before  him  a  bamboo-stake,  which  is  driven   "^o  tno  earcu 
with  a  dip  notch  form^ed  in  its  upper  end.    He  passes       .^^-^  g^^per 
this  notch,  and  at  the  same  time  cuts  oif  the  slices  Avith  a  kind  of        ^P^f"  ^ 

The  boiling  apparatus  is  somewhat  better  contrived,  and  is  P  '^^"^  ^  ^.^^^  ^^^^ 
though  the  mill  ii  without  shelter.  The  fireplace  '^^^^^^^'f^'-^^^\^Z'%  %\  an 
grouSd,  and  covered  with  an  iron  boiler,  p,  Hg.  1929.  At  one  side  of  thi«  is  an 
Opening,  a,  for  throwing  in  fuel ;  and  opposite  to  this  is  another  opening,  which  com- 
municated .vith  the  horizontal  flue.  This  is  formed  by  two  parallel  mud  walls  . 
s,  s,  about  20  feet  long,  2  feet  high,  and  18  inches  distant  from  each  other  ^  r o w  o^ 
ele;en  earthen  boilersf^,  is  placed  on  these  walls,  and  the  interstices,  «,  are  SUed  witn 
clay,  which  completes  the  furnace-flue,  an  opening,  v,  being  left  at  the  end,  for  givin^ 
vent  to  the  smoke. 
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The  juice,  as  it  conies  from  the  mill,  is  first  put  into  an  earthen  boiler  that  is  most 
distant  from  the  fire,  and  is  gradually  removed  from  one  boiler  to  another,  until  it 
reaches  the  iron  one,  where  the  process  is  completed.  The  inspissated  juice  that  can 
be  prepared  in  twenty -four  hours  by  such  a  mill,  with  sixteen  men  and  twenty  oxen, 
amounts  to  no  more  than  476  lbs. ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  district, 
where  the  people  work  night  and  day,  that  the  sugar-works  are  productive.  In  the 
northern  districts,  the  people  work  only  during  the  day,  and  inspissate  about  one-half 
the  quantity  of  juice. 

Of  the  Manufacture  of  Sugar  in  the  West  /wfes.— Cane-juice  varies  exceedingly  in 
richness,  with  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  culture,  the  season,  and  variety  of  the  plant. 
When  left  to  itself  in  the  colonial  climates,  the  juice  runs  rapidly  into  the  acetous 
fermentation.  Hence  arises  the  necessity  of  subjecting  it  immediately  to  clarifying 
processes,  speedy  in  their  action.  When  deprived  of  its  green  fecula  and  glutinous 
extractive,  it  is  still  subject  to  fermentation  ;  but  this  is  now  of  the  vinous  kind.  The 
juice  flows  from  the  mill  through  a  wooden  gutter  lined  with  lead,  and  being  con- 
ducted into  the  sugar-house,  is  received  in  a  set  of  large  pans  or  cauldrons,  called 
'clarifiers.'  On  estates  which  make  on  an  average,  during  crop  time,  from  15  to  20 
hogsheads  of  sugar  a  week,  three  clarifiers,  of  400  gallons'  capacity  each,  are 
sufficient.  With  pans  of  this  dimension,  the  liquor  may  be  drawn  off  at  once  by  a 
stopcock  or  syphon,  without  disturbing  the  feculencies  after  they  subside.  The 
clarifiers  are  sometimes  placed  at  one  end,  and  sometimes  in  the  middle  of  the  house, 
particularly  if  it  possesses  a  double  set  of  evaporating  pans. 

Whenever  the  stream  from  the  mill-cistern  has  filled  the  clarifier  with  fresh  juice, 
the  fire  is  lighted,  and  the  temper,  or  dose  of  slaked  lime,  difiiised  uniformly  through 
a  little  juice,  is  added.  If  an  albuminous  emulsion  be  used  to  promote  the  clarifying, 
very  little  lime  will  be  required ;  for  recent  cane-liquor  contains  no  appreciable 
portion  of  acid  to  be  saturated.  In  fact,  the  lime  and  alkalis  in  general,  when  used 
in  small  quantity,  seem  to  coagulate  the  glutinous  extractive  matter  of  the  juice,  and 
thus  tends  to  brighten  it  up.  Excess  of  lime  may  also  be  corrected  by  a  little  alum- 
water.  Where  canes  grow  on  a  calcareous  marly  soil,  in  a  favourable  season  the 
saccharine  matter  gets  so  thoroughly  elaborated,  and  the  glutinous  mucilage  so 
completely  condensed,  that  a  clear  juice  and  a  fine  sugar  may  be  obtained  without  the 
use  of  lime. 

As  the  liquor  grows  hot  in  the  clarifier,  a  scum  is  thrown  up,  consisting  of  the 
coagulated  feculencies  of  the  cane-juice.  The  fire  is  now  gradually  urged  till  the 
temperature  approaches  the  boiling  point;  to  which,  however,  it  must  not  be  suffered 
to  rise.  It  is  known  to  be  sufficiently  heated,  when  the  scum  rises  in  blisters,  which 
break  into  white  froth  ;  an  appearance  observable  in  about  forty  minutes  after  kindling 
the  fire.  The  damper  being  shut  down,  the  fire  dies  out ;  and  after  an  hour's  repose, 
the  clarified  liquor  is  ready  to  be  drawn  off  into  the  last  and  largest  in  the  series  of 
evaporating  pans.  In  the  British  colonies,  these  are  merely  numbered  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
beginning  at  the  smallest,  which  hangs  right  over  the  fire,  and  is  called  the  teach';  ; 
because  in  it  the  trial  of  the  syrup,  by  touch,  is  made.  The  flame  and  smoke  proceed 
in  a  straight  lino  along  a  flue  to  the  chimney-stalk  at  the  other  end  of  the  furnace. 
The  area  of  this  flue  proceeds,  with  a  slight  ascent  from  the  fire,  to  the  aperture  at 
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tho  bottom  of  the  chimney ;  so  that  between  the  surfnco  of  the  grate  and  the  bottom 
of  tlio  toncho  thoro  is  a  distance  of  28  inches  ;  while  between  the  bottom  of  the  flue 
and  that  of  tho  ijraiid,  No.  5,  at  the  other  end  of  tho  range,  there  are  barely  18 
inches. 

In  some  sugar-houses  thoro  is  planted,  in  tlio  angular  space  between  each  boiler,  a 
basin,  one  foot  wide  and  a  few  inches  deep,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  tlie  scum 
■which  thence  flows  off  into  the  grand  cop'per,  along  a  gutter  scooped  out  on  tho  margin 
of  tho  brickwork.  The  skimmings  of  the  grand  are  thrown  into  a  separate  pan,  placed 
at  its  side.  A  largo  cylindrical  cooler,  about  6  feet  wide  and  2  feet  deep,  has  been 
placed  in  certain  sugar-works  near  tho  teache,  for  receiving  successive  charges  of  its 
inspissated  syrup.  Eacli  finished  charge  is  called  a  skipping,  because  it  is  skipped 
or  laded  out.  The  term  striking  is  also  applied  to  the  act  of  emptying  the  teache. 
When  upon  one  skipping  of  syrup  in  a  state  of  incipient  granulation  in  the  cooler,  a 
second  skipping  is  poured,  this  second  congeries  of  saccharine  particles  agglomerates 
round  the  first  as  nuclei  of  crystallisation,  and  produces  a  larger  grain  ;  a  result  im- 
proved by  each  successive  skipping.  This  principle  has  been  long  known  to  tho 
chemist,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  been  always  properly  considered  or  appreciated 
by  tho  sugar-planter. 

From  the  above-described  cooler,  the  syrup  is  transferred  into  wooden  chests  or 
boxes,  open  at  top,  and  of  a  rectangular  shape,  also  called  coolers,  but  which  are  more 
properly  crystallisers  or  granulators.  These  are  commonly  six  in  number ;  each  being 
about  1  foot  deep,  7  feet  long,  and  5  or  6  feet  wide.  When  filled,  such  a  mass  is 
collected  as  to  favour  slow  cooling,  and  consequently  large-grained  crystallisation.  If 
these  boxes  be  too  shalloAV,  the  grain  is  exceedingly  injured,  as  may  be  easily  shown 
by  pouring  some  of  the  same  syrup  on  a  small  tray ;  when,  on  cooling,  the  sugar  will 
appear  like  a  muddy  soft  sand. 

The  due  concentration  of  the  syrup  in  the  teache  is  known  by  the  boiler,  by  the 
appearance  of  a  drop  of  the  syrup  pressed  and  then  drawn  into  a  thread  between  the 
thumb  and  fore-finger.  The  thread  eventually  breaks  at  a  certain  limit  of  extension, 
shrinking  from  the  thumb  to  the  suspended  finger,  in  lengths  somewhat  proportional 
to  the  inspissation  of  the  syrup.  But  the  appearance  of  granidation  in  the  thread 
must  also  be  considered ;  for  a  viscid  and  damaged  syrup  may  give  a  long  enough 
thread,  and  yet  yield  almost  no  crystalline  grains  when  cooled.  Tenacity  and  granular 
aspect  must  therefore  be  both  taken  into  the  account,  and  will  continue  to  constitute 
the  practical  guides  to  the  negro  boiler,  till  a  less  barbarous  mode  of  concentrating 
cane-juice  be  substituted  for  the  present  naJced  teache,  or  sugar  frying-pan. 

A  viscous  syrup  containing  much  gluten  and  sugar,  altered  by  lime,  requires  a 
higher  temperature  to  enable  it  to  granulate  than  a  pure  saccharine  syrup;  and 
therefore  the  thermometer,  though  a  useful  aid,  can  by  no  means  be  regarded  as  a 
sure  guide,  in  determining  the  proper  instant  for  striJcing  the  teache. 

The  colonial  curing-koase  is  a  spacious  building,  of  which  the  earthen  floor  is  ex- 
cnvated  to  form  the  molasses-reservoir.  This  is  lined  with  sheet-lead,  boards  tarras, 
or  other  retentive  cement;  its  bottom  slopes  a  little,  and  it  is  partially  covered  by  an 
open  massive  frame  of  joist-work,  on  which  the  plotting  casks  are  set  upnght.  Ihese 
are  merely  empty  sugar-hogsheads,  without  headings,  having  8  or  10  holes  bored  in 
their  bottoms,  through  each  of  which  the  stalk  of  a  plautain-leaf  is  stuck,  so  as  to 
protrude  downwards  6  or  8  inches  below  the  level  of  the  joists,  and  to  rise  above  the 
top  of  the  cask.  The  act  of  transferring  the  crude  concrete  sugar  from  the  crysUvi- 
liiers  into  these  hogsheads,  is  called  potting.  The  bottom  holes,  and  the  spongy 
stalks  stuck  in  them,  allow  the  molasses  to  drain  slowly  downwards  _  into  the  sunk 
cistern  In  the  common  mode  of  procedure,  sugar  of  average  quality  is  kept  from  o 
to  4  weeks  in  the  curing-house ;  that  which  is  soft-gr.ined  and  glutinous  nmst  remun 
5  or  6  weeks.  The  curing-house  should  be  close  and  warm,  to  favour  the  liqueflic- 
tion  and  drainage  of  the  viscid  molasses.  i,     t     j  i  „  fi,^ 

Out  of  120,000,000  lbs.  of  raw  sugar  which  used  to  be  annually  shipped  by  t  e 
St.  Domingo  planters,  only  96,000,000  lbs.  were  landed  m  f.^^°«°- 
authoritv  of  Dutrone,  constituting  a  loss  by  drainage  in  the  ships  of  60  per  cent  ihe 
aA  eSransport  waste  in  the  sugars  of  the  British  colonies  cannot  be  estimated  at 
Lsrtfan  1^  per  rent.,  or  altogetiier  upwards  of  27,000  tons  !    What  a  tremendous 

T;'u^;  tLlTt  forming  clayed  sugar  must  be  somewli~onc^_n^^^^^^^^^ 
the  teache.  and  rim  off  into  a  copper  cooler,  capable         ^^^^"S  t,'^;,''  "nd  is  then 
cessive  skippings.    Here  it  is  stirred  to  ensure  uniformity  P^o'^^<^tv''°f^^'.%'"„ 

:  sfLreTEy  ladles  into  conical  moulds,  made  of  coarse  P°f  J  ^/^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
having  a  small  orifice  at  the  apex,  which  is  stopped  with  a  plug  of  J/JJ^^J,;'^ 
a  leaf  of  maize.    These  conical  pots  stand  with  the  ^^^X^'^^ottL  fa'k    and  as  tS 
when  largest,  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  smallest  potting-casks,  ana 
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process  lasts  several  weeks,  the  claying-houso  requires  to  have  vorj  considerable 
climonsions.  Whenever  the  syrup  is  properly  gi-auulated,  which  happens  usually  m 
about  18  or  20  hours,  the  phigs  are  removed  from  the  apices  of  the  cones,  and  each 
is  set  on  an  oarthon  pot  to  receive  the  drainings.  At  the  end  oi  24  hours  the  cones 
are  transferred  over  empty  pots,  and  the  molasses  contained  in  the  former  ones  is 
either  sent  to  the  fermenting-house  or  sold.  The  claying  now  begins,  which  consists 
in  applying  to  the  smootlied  surface  of  the  sugar  at  the  base  of  the  cono  a  plasto  ot 
argillaceous  earth,  or  tolerably  tenacious  loam  in  a  pasty  state.  The  water  diffasod 
among  the  clay  escapes  from  it  by  slow  infiltration,  and  descending  with  like  slow- 
ness through  the  body  of  the  sugar,  carries  along  with  it  the  residuary  viscid  syrup, 
which  is  more  readily  soluble  than  the  granulated  particles.  Whenever  tho  first 
magma  of  clay  has  become  dry,  it  is  replaced  by  a  second ;  and  this  occasionally  in 
its  turn  by  a  third,  whereby  the  sugar-cone  gets  tolerably  white  and  clean.  It  is 
then  dried  in  a  stove,  cut  transversely  into  frusta,  crushed  into  a  coarse  powder  on 
wooden  trays,  and  shipped  off  for  Europe.  Clayed  sugars  are  sorted  into  different 
shades  of  colour  according  to  the  part  of  the  cone  from  which  they  were  cut.  The 
clayed  sugar  of  Cuba,  which  is  sun-dried,  is  called  '  Havannah  sugar,'  from  the  name 
of  the  shipping  port. 

Clayed  sugar  can  be  made  only  from  the  ripest  cane-juice,  for  that  which  contains 
much  gluten  would  be  apt  to  get  too  much  burned  by  the  ordinary  process  of  boiling 
to  bear  the  claying  operation.  The  syrups  that  run  off  from  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  applications  of  the  clay-paste,  are  concentrated  afresh  in  a  small  building  apart, 
called  the  refinery,  and  yield  tolerable  sugars.  Their  drainings  go  to  the  molasses- 
cistern.  The  cones  remain  for  20  days  in  the  claying-house  before  the  sugar  is  taken 
out  of  them. 

Claying  is  seldom  had  recourse  to  in  the  British  plantations,  on  account  of  the 
increase  of  labour,  and  diminution  of  weight  in  the  produce,  for  which  the  improve- 
ment in  quality  yields  no  adequate  compensation.  Sucli,  however,  was  the  esteem  in 
which  the  Prench  consumers  held  clayed-sugar,  that  it  was  prepared  in  400  plantations 
of  St.  Domingo  alone.  • 

jSuGAE  Kefining. — ^The  raw  or  Muscovado  sugar,  as  usually  imported,  is  not  in  a 
state  of  sufficient  purity  for  use.  The  sugar  is  blended  with  more  or  less  of  fruit- 
and  grape-sugars,  with  sand  and  clay,  with  albuminous-  and  colouring-matter,  chiefly 
caramel.  To  separate  the  pure  sugar,  the  plan  formerly  adopted  was  to  add  blood, 
eggs,  and  lime-water  to  a  solution  of  the  raw  sugar,  and  after  applying  heat,  to 
remove  the  thick  scum  of  coagulated  albumen,  which  also  removed  a  considerable 
portion  of  colouring-matter.  The  clear  liquid  was  concentrated,  and  the  semi- 
crystalline  mass  being  placed  in  conical  moulds,  as  much  of  the  molasses  as  would 
drain  by  gravitation  was  allowed  to  escape  from  the  points  of  the  moulds,  and  the 
remainder  was  expelled  by  allowing  water  or  a  solution  of  pure  sugar  to  trickle 
through  the  mass  of  crystals.  The  loaves,  being  trimmed  into  shape  and  dried, 
were  fit  for  sale. 

By  this  process  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  sugar  was  made  into  loaf.  The 
method  of  removing  the  colouring-matter  was  crude,  imperfect,  and  expensive  ;  and 
the  high  temperature  requisite  for  the  fermentation  of  the  syrup  not  only  injiired 
its  colour,  but  converted  a  large  proportion  of  the  sugar  into  the  uncrystallisable 
variety. 

These  defects  were  remedied,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  adoption  of  Howard's 
vacuum-pan,  for  the  concentration  of  syrups  ■under  diminished  atmospheric  pressure, 
and  consequently  at  a  low  temperatui-e  together  with,  the  use  of  filtering-beds  of 
animal-charcoal  for  the  removal  of  colouring-matter. 

There  are  three  classes  of  sugar-refineries  in  this  country,  the  chief  productions  of 
which  are,  respectively  : — 

1st.  Loaf-sugar. 

2nd.  Crystals  (^i.e.  large,  well-formed,  dry  white  crystals  of  sugar). 
3rd.  Crushed  sugar. 

In  the  former  two,  good  West  India,  Havannah,  Mauritius,  or  Java  sugar  are 
almost  exclusively  used.  In  tho  last,  all  classes  of  sugar  are  indiscriminately  em- 
ployed. The  manufacture  of  loaf-sugar  is  chiefly  carried,  on  in  London ;  of  crystals, 
in  Bristol  and  Manchester ;  of  crushed  sugar,  in  Liverpool,  Greenock,  and  Glasgow. 
Besides  these  places,  which  are  the  chief  seats  of  the  sugar-reflning  trades,  this 
branch  of  industry  is  carried  on  more  or  less  at  Plymouth,  Southampton,  Goole, 
Sheffield,  Newton  (Lancashire),  and  Leith.  Tho  methods  vary  a  little  in  different 
refineries ;  but  tho  following  description  refers  to  tho  most  modem  and  best  conducted 
which  are  to  be  found  in  this  country.  The  general  arrangements  of  a  sugar-house 
are  shown  '\njig.  1930. 

LoAF-SuQAB. — Sohition.    The  raw  sugar  is  emptied  from  the  hogsheads,  boxee, 
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or  mats,  as  tho  case  may  bo,  and  dischargod  through  a  grating  in  the  floor  into  a 
copper  pan,  about  8  foot  in  diameter.  This  dissolving  pan  is  sometimes,  although 
incorrectly,  called '  a  defecator,'  it  was  formerly  called '  a  blow-up,'  from  tho  practice  of 
blowing  steam  into  it,  but  the  practice  and  the  name  are  now  antiquated.  Hot  water 
is  added,  and  tho  solution  is  facilitated  by  tho  action  of  an  agitator,  or  stirrer,  kept 
in  motion  by  tho  steam-engine.  The  proportions  of  sugar  and  water  are  regulated  so 
that  the  liquid  attains  a  specific  gravity  of  about  1-260,  or  29°  Beaumi,  as  a  higher 
density  than  this  would  interfere  with  subsequent  processes.  A  copper  coil  or 
casing  to  tho  pan,  heated  by  steam,  furnishes  tho  means  of  raising  the  liquid  to  a 
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tPm^erature  of  165°.  The  plan  of.  boiling  the  '  liquor '  is  becoming  gradually  dis- 
usT  mhe  solutLn  is  acid;  sufficient  lime-water  is  added  to  make  it  neutral.  Ihe 

Some  machinery  is  used  fbr  crushing  the  hard  .e^n  CgJ^^^^^^^^^^  requisite 

Eemoval  of  insoluble  maiter.— The  liquor  having  been  ^^^ugnt  to  4 
density  i  temperature,  and  also  being  perfectly  neutral,  as  passed  through  the  bag 

Th'e  apparatus  consists  of  an  upright  square  iron  or  copper  case,  a,  a,  Jiff.  1931.  about 
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6  or  8  feet  high,  furnished  with  doors ;  beneath  is  a  cistern  with  a  pipe  ^"f  ^j^'^f  S  -i^tj 
mrryiug  ofif  tho  filtered  liquor ;  and  above  the  case  is  another  cistern,  c.  Into  tUt  uppei 
oistern  tho  syrup  is  introduced,  and  passes  thence  into  tho  1931 
mouths  e,  e,  of  the  several  filters,  d,  d.  These  consist  each  of  a 
bag  of  thick  twilled  cotton  of  cloth,  about  2  feet  in  diameter 
and  6  or  8  feet  long,  which  is  inserted  into  a  narrow  '  sheath,' 
or  bottomless  bag  of  canvas,  about  5  inches  in  diameter,  for 
the  purpose  of  folding  the  filter-bag  up  into  a  small  space,  and 
thus  enabling  a  great  extent  of  filtering  surfiices  to  become 
pressed  into  one  box.  The  orifice  of  each  compound  bag  is 
tied  round  a  conical  brass  mouth-piece  or  nozzle  e,  which  screws 
tight  into  a  corresponding  opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  upper 
cistern.  From  40  to  400  bags  are  mounted  in  each  filter-case. 
Tlie  liquor  which  first  passes  is  generally  turbid,  and  must  be 
pumped  back  into  the  upper  cistern,  for  refiltration.  The  in- 
terior of  the  case  is  furnished  with  a  pipe  for  injecting  steam, 
which  is  occasionally  used  for  warming  the  case.  Fig.  1932 
shows  one  mode  of  forming  tho  funnel-shaped  nozzles  of  the 
bags,  in  which  they  are  fixed  by  a  bayonet-catch.  Fig.  1933 
shows  the  same  made  fast  by  means  of  a,  screwed  cap,  which  is 
more  secure. 

When  the  bags  are  fouled  from  the  accumulation  of  clay  and 
a  slimy  substance  on  their  inner  surfaces,  the  filter  is  unpacked, 
the  bags  withdrawn  from  the  sheaths,  and  well  washed  in  hot 
water.  This  washing  is  usually  performed  with  a  dash-wheel, 
or  some  one  of  the  numerous  kinds  of  washing-machines  now 
in  use.  Perhaps  that  of  Manlove  and  AUiott,  of  Nottingham, 
is  in  greatest  favour.  The  dirty  water,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  lime,  is  smartly  boiled,  and  after  some  hours  being 
allowed  for  subsidence,  the  supernatant,  clear,  weak  solution  of 
sugar  Is  removed  and  used  in  tho  first  process  (solution),  while 
the  muddy  residue  is  placed  in  canvas  bags  and  subjected  to 
pressure.    The  residue,  technically  called  snm,  is  thrown  away. 

Removal  of  colour.—ThQ  liquor  issuing  from  the  bag-filters  generally  resembles  in 
colour  dark  sherry  wine.  To  render  this  coloiu-less  it  is  passed  through  deep  filtering- 
beds  of  granulated  burnt  bones  or  animal -charcoal.  When  this  substance  was  first 
introduced,  beds  of  a  few  inches  in  depth  were  considered  sufficient,  but  the  quantity 
of  charcoal  used  per  ton  of  sugar  has  steadily  increased,  and  filters  of  no  less  a  depth 
than  50  feet  are  now  sometimes  used. 

Cylinders  of  wrought  or  cast  iron,  varying  in  diameter  from  5  to  10  feet,  and  in 
height  from  10  to  50,  having  a  perforated  false  bottom  a  couple  of  inches  above  the 
true  one,  are  filled  with  granulated  animal-charcoal. 

The  grain  varies  from  the  size  of  turnip-seed  to  that  of  peas,  some  refiners  pre- 
ferring it  fine,  and  others  coarse. 

Liquor  from  tho  bag-filters  is  run  on  to  the  charcoal  till  the  cylinder  is  perfectly 
filled,  when  the  exit  tap  at  the  bottom  is  opened,  and  a  stream  of  dense  saccharine 
fluid,  perfectly  colourless,  issues  forth.  The  amount  of  sugar  which  the  charcoal 
will  discolour  depends  upon  the  age  and  composition  of  the  charcoal,  the  degree 
of  perfection  with  which  the  previous  revivification  has  been  performed,  and  the 
quality,  colour,  and  density  of  the  liquor  to  be  operated  upon.  Ono  ton  of  charcoal 
is  sometimes  used  to  purify  two  tons  of  sugar  ;  and  in  at  least  one  refinery,  where  in- 
ferior sugar  is  operated  on,  two  tons  of  charcoal  serve  for  one  ton  of  sugar.  In  most 
provincial  refineries  about  one  ton  of  charcoal  is  used  to  one  of  sugar ;  but  in  London, 
from  the  dearness  of  fuel  and  other  causes,  a  smaller  proportion  of  charcoal  is  em- 
ployed. Tlio  liquor  from  the  charcoal  filter,  at  first  colourless,  becomes  slightly 
tinged,  and  in  course  of  time,  varying  from  24  hours  to  72,  the  power  of  the  charcoal 
becomes  exhausted,  the  partially  decoloured  syrup  is  passed  through  a  fresh  charcoal 
filter,  and  the  sugar  is  washed  out  from  the  charcoal  by  means  of  hot  water.  The 
charcoal  is  ready  to  be  removed  for  revivification,  which  process  has  already  been 
described. 

Concentration. — The  next  process  in  sugar-refining  is  the  evaporation  of  the  clari- 
fied syrup  to  the  granulating  or  crystallising  point.  The  more  rapidly  this  is 
effected,  and  the  less  the  heat  to  which  it  is  subjected,  the  better  and  greater  is  the 
product  in  sugar-loaves.  No  apparatus  answers  the  refiner's  double  purpose  of  safety 
and  expedition  so  well  as  the  vacuum-pan. 

The  vacuum-pan,  invented  by  Howard,  and  patented  in  the  year  1812,  is  an 
enclosed  copper  vessel,  heated  by  steam,  passing  through  one  or  more  copper  coils, 
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and  a  steam-jackot.  Tho  vapour  arising  from  tho  boiling  solution  of  sugar  is  con- 
densed by  an  injection  of  cold  water,  the  arrangement  of  which,  and  tho  maintenance 
of  a  vacuum,  closely  resemble  tho  condenser,  injection,  and  air-pump  of  an  ordinary 
condensing  stoam-engine. 

Fig.  IDS'!  shows  the  structure  of  a  single  vacuum-pan.  Tho  horizontal  diameter 
of  tho  copper  spheroid  cc,  is  from  7  to  10  feet;  the  depth  of  tlio  under  hemisphere  a, 
is  at  least  2  feet  from  tho  level  of  the  ilange ;  and  the  height  of  the  dome-cover  is 
from  3  to  5  feet.  The  two  hemispheres  (of  which  the  inferior  one  is  double,  or  has 
a  steam-jacket),  are  put  together  by  bolts  and  screws,  to  preserve  the  joints  tight 
against  atmospheric  pressure. 

Tho  steam  enters  through  tho  valve  f,  traversing  tho  copper  coil  d,  and  filling  the 
steam-jacket,  the  condensed  water  issuing  from  a  small  pipe  below,  c  represents  the 
dome  of  the  vacuum-pan,  the  vapour  from  which,  passing  in  the  direction  of  n, 
allows  any  particles  of  sugar  carried  over  by  tho  violence  of  tho  ebullition  to  be 
deposited  in  tho  receiver,  m. 


The  vapour  is  condensed  by  jets  of  cold  water  issuing  from  a  perforated  pipe,  and 
the  water,  uncondensed  vapour,  and  air,  are  removed  by  the  action  of  a  powerful  air- 
pump.  L  is  the  measure  cistern,  from  which  the  successive  charges  are  admitted 
into  the  pan ;  i  and  K  represent  respectively  a  thermometer  and  a  barometer :  the 
former  being  required  to  indicate  the  temperature  of  the  boiling  syrup,  and  the  latter 
the  diminished  atmospheric  pressure  within  the  pan.  p  is  the  discharge  cock ;  and  h, 
the  proof-stick,  is  an  apparatus  inserted  air-tight  into  the  cover  of  the  vacuum-pan, 
and  which  dips  down  into  the  syrup,  serving  to  take  out  a  sample  of  it,  without  allowing 
air  to  enter  It  is  shown  in  detail,  in  fig.  1939,  which  represents  a  cylindrical  rod, 
caiDable  of  being  screwed  air-tight  into  the  pan  in  an  oblique  direction  downwards. 
The  upper  or  exterior  end  is  open  ;  the  under,  which  dips  into  the  syi;up  is  closed, 
and  has  on  one  side  a  slit  a  {figs.  1936,  1939),  or  notch,  about  |  m  wide  In  this 
external  tube,  there  is  another  shorter  tube  b,  capable  of  moving  round  it,  through  an 
arc  of  180°  An  opening  upon  tho  under  end  e,  corresponds  with  tlie  slit  in  the 
outer  tube,  so  that  both  may  be  made  to  coincide,/^^  1934,  a.  A  plug  ^,  is  put  in 
SeTnterio^  tube,  but  so  as  not  to  shut  it  entirely..  Upon  the  -PV^J-^-^^'^X 
proiection  or  pin,  which  catches  in  a  slit  of  tlie  inner  tube,  by  which  this  may  be 
Ed  round  at  pleasure.  In  the  lower  end  of  the  plug  there  is  a  ho  e  Y^^^fi^ 
be  placed  in  communication  with  the  lateral  openings  in  both  tubes.   Hence  it  is 
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possible,  ■when  the  plug  and  the  inner  tube  are  brought  into  the  proper  position,  a, 
fiff.  1935,  to  fill  the  cavity  of  the  rod  with  the  syrup,  and  to  take  it  out  without 
allowing  any  air  to  enter.  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  turning 
of  the  inner  tube  within  the 
outer,  there  is  a  groove  in  the 
under  part,  into  which  a  little 
grease  may  be  introduced. 

Whenever  a  proof  has  been 
taken,  the  plug  must  be  placed 
in  reference  to  the  inner  tube, 
as  shown  in  Jiff.  1935,  c,  and 
then  turned  into  the  position 
a;  when  the  cavity  of  the 
plug  will  again  be  filled 
with  syrup,  c  must  now  be 
turned  back  to  the  former 
position,  whereby  all  inter- 
course with  the  vacuum-pan 
is  cut  olF;  the  plug  being  drawn  out  a  little,  and  placed  out  of  communication  with 
the  inner  tube.  The  plug  is  then  turned  into  the  position  b,  drawn  out,  and  the 
proof  examined  by  the  fingers. 

Tile  method  of  using  the  vacuum-pan  varies  with  the  character  of  the  grain 
required  to  be  produced.  On  commencing  boiling,  the  syrup  should  be  run  in  as 
quickly  as  possible,  till  the  whole  heating-surface  is  covered,  when  the  steam  is 
turned  on,  and  the  evaporation  conducted  at  a  temperature  of  from  170°  to  180° 
Fahr.  As  soon  as  the  syrup  begins  to  granulate,  the  temperature  becomes  reduced  to 
160°;  and  finally  just  before  the  evaporation  is  completed,  and  the  sugar  ready  to  be 
discharged  into  the  heater,  it  is  further  reduced,  and  approaches  145°,  being  the 
lowest  temperature^  at  which  proof-sugar  boils,  3  inches  from  a  perfect  vacuum. 
When  the  sugar-boiler  ascertains,  by  withdrawing  a  sample  of  the  syrup  by  means 
of  the  proof-stick,  and  examining  it  against  the  light  between  his  finger  and  thumb, 
that  the  crystals  are  in  a  sufficiently  forward  state  for  his  purpose,  he  adds  another 
measureful  to  that  already  in  the  pan,  and  the  same  process  is  repeated  till  the 
whole  charge  has  been  admitted.  After  each  successive  charge  the  crystals  continue 
increasing  in  size  to  the  end  of  the  operation,  those  first  formed  acting  as  nuclei :  a 
skip,  as  it  is  technically  called,  or  a  panful  of  the  concentrated  sugar,  may  be  made 
in  from  two  to  four  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  boiling.  If  a  fine-grain 
sugar  be  required,  greater  quantities  of  syrup  are  admitted  at  each  charge  of  the 
measure,  and  vice  versd. 

Making  of  Loaf-sugar. — The  proof-sugar  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  145°  is 
then  let  down  through  a  cock  or  valve  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan  into  the  heater.  The 
Bugar-liquor  consists  at  this  stage  of  the  process  of  a  large  number  of  small  crystals 
floating  in  a  medium  of  syrup. 

The  heater  is  an  open  copper  pan  of  about  the  same  capacity  as  the  vacuum-pan, 
and  is  furnished  with  a  steam-jacket  and  provided  with  an  agitator, — in  fact,  it  closely 
resembles  the  dissolving-pan  used  for  the  first  process.  The  object  to  be  attained  in 
the  heater  is  to  raise  the  sugar  to  a  temperature  of  180°,  which  has  been  found  by 
practice  to  be  the  point  best  adapted  for  hardening  and  completing  the  formation  of 
the  crystals,  during  which  process  the  sugar  is  constantly  stirred. 

The  sugar  is  then  run  out  through  a  cock  in  the  bottom  of  the  heater  into  a  ladle, 
from  whence  it  is  poured  into  moulds  or  cones  of  sheet  iron  strongly  painted.  The 

sizes  of  the  moulds  vary,  from  a  capacity  of  10-lb.  loaves  to  that  of  56-lb.  bastards  

a  kind  of  soft  brown  sugar  obtained  by  the  concentration  of  the  inferior  syrups. 
These  moulds  have  the  orifices  at  their  tips  closed  with  nails  inserted  through  pieces 
of  cloth  or  India-rubber,  and  are  set  up  in  rows  close  to  each  other,  in  an  apartment 
adjoining  the  heaters.    Here  they  are  left  several  hours,  commonly  the  whole  night 
after  being  filled,  till  their  contents  become  solid,  and  they  are  lifted  next  morning 
jnto  an  upper  floor,  kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  100°  by  means  of  steam-pipes 
and  placed  over  gutters  to  receive  the  syrup  drainings  ;  the  plugs  being  first  removed' 
and  a  steel  wire,  called  '  a  piercer,'  being  thrust  up  to  clear  away  any  concretion  from 
the  tip.    The  syrup  which  flows  oflf  spontaneously  is  called  '  green  syrup '    It  is  kent 
separate.    In  tlie  course  of  one  or  two  days,  when  the  drainage  is  nearly  complete 
some  finely-clarified  syrup,  made  from  a  filtered  solution  of  fine  raw  sugar  is  Boured 
to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch  upon  the  base  of  each  cone,  the  surface  having  been 
previously  rendered  level  and  solid  by  an  iron  tool,  called  a  'bottoming  trowel '  The 
liquor,  in  percolating  downwards,  being  already  a  saturated  syrup,  can  dissolve  none 
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of  tlio  crystallino  sugar,  but  only  the  coloured  matter  and  molasses ;  ■whereby,  at  each 
successive  liquoring,  the  loaf  becomes  whiter,  from  the  base  to  the  apex. 

To  economise  tlio  quantity  of  '  fine  liquor'  used,  it  is  usual  to  give  a  first  and  even 
a  second  liquor  of  an  inferior  quality  before  applying  tlie  finishing  liquor,  which  is  a 
dense  and  almost  saturated  solution  of  fiue  sugar  absolutely  free  from  colour.  A  few 
moulds,  taken  promiscuously,  are  emptied  from  time  to  time,  to  inspect  the  progress  of 
the  blanching  operation;  and  when  the  loaves  appear  to  have  acquired  as  much  colour, 
according  to  the  language  of  refiners,  as  is  wanted  for  the  particular  market,  they  are 
removed  from  the  moulds,  turned  on  a  lathe  at  the  tips,  if  necessary,  set  for  a  short 
time  upon  their  bases,  to  diffuse  their  moisture  equally  through  them,  and  then  trans- 
ferred into  a  stove  heated  to  130°  or  140°  by  steam-pipes,  where  they  are  allowed  to 
remain  for  two  or  three  days,  till  thoy  are  baked  thoroughly  dry.  They  are  then 
taken  out  of  the  stove,  and  put  up  in  paper  for  sale. 

Tlio  drainage  of  the  last  portion  of  the  liquor  from  the  moulds  is  sometimes  accele- 
rated by  means  of  a  vacuum.  Centrifugal  action  has  been  also  proposed  for  this 
purpose,  but  has  not  been  found  to  succeed, 

Tlie  drainings  from  the  moulds  whicli  are  collected  in  gutters,  and  run  into  cisterns 
are  boiled,  and  form  an  iuferior  quality  of  sugar.  The  drainings  from  this  last  sugar 
consist  of  treacle  or  syrup,  which  is  always  obtained  as  a  final  product. 

Manufacture  of  Crystals.— Tho  use  of  centrifugal  action  for  the  separation  of 
liquids  and  solids  has  been  adopted  in  the  arts  for  many  years ;  its  application  for 
the  separation  of  syrup  and  sugar  occurred  to  several  individuals,  but  it  was  best 
effected  by  means  of  the  admirable  hydro-extractor,  invented  by  Manlove  and  AUiott 
of  Nottingham.  Various  modifications  of  this  machine  have  been  proposed  and 
patented,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  anything  that  has  been  yet  devised  has  im- 
proved upon  the  original  machine.  .  ,    ,  , 

The  semi-fluid  mass  is  removed  to  the  centrifugal  machines  with  the  least  possible 
delay,  and  each  machine  barely  attains  its  maximum  speed  before  the  syrup  is  dis- 
charc^ed.  To  cleanse  the  surface  of  the  crystals  they  are  washed  with  liquor,  sprinkled 
in  the  machine  by  means  of  a  watering-can,  a  few  pints  being  used  to  each  cwt. 

By  this  process  the  percentage  of  sugar  obtained  from  the  first  and  each  separate 
crystallisation  is  considerably  less  than  that  obtained  in  the  making  of  loaf-sugar  or 
the  ordinary  method  of  making  '  crushed,' though  the  total  product  does  not  vary 
materially,  being  rather  more  than  that  of  the  former  where  the  product  is  stove- 
dried  and  less  than  the  latter,  which  is  sold  damp.  The  drainage  is  diluted,  filtered 
throu<^h  animal-charcoal,  boiled,  and  passed  through  the  centrifugal  machines,  and 
results  in  a  second  quality  of  sugar,  the  crystals  being  smaller.  The  drainage  from 
this  is  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  and  a  third  quality  of  crystals  is  the  result  A 
fourth  quality  of  crystals  is  also  sometimes  obtained,  the  drainage  from  which  is 
again  boiled  and  laid  aside  in  large  moulds  to  crystallise  for  about  a  week,  when 
treacle  and  a  low  quality  of  '  pieces '  is  the  final  result.  The  drainages  are  sometimes 
filtered  along  with  inferior  qualities  of  raw  sugar.  ,  ,    , ,  •    ■,  ,  ^v,- 

The  difficulty  with  which  these  large  and  beautiful  crystals  obtained  by  this  process 
dissolve,  is  an  obstacle  to  their  extensive  consumption  ;  but  Messrs.  Finzel  of  Ensto], 
have  lately  introduced  a  sugar  in  smaller  crystals,  which  dissolves  almost  as  readily 

CmITsugar.--Th\s  process  closely  resembles  the  manufacture  of  loaf-sugar,  but 
the  raw  sugai-  used  is  generally  of  an  inferior  quabty.  The  filtration  tlu-o»gh  the 
animal-charcoal  is  in  consequence  not  so  perfect ;  the  concentration  resembles  that  of 
baSgar  but  the  use  of  a  heater  is  dispensed  with,  and  the  process  of  liquoring  is 
also  d  spe;sed  with  where  practicable.  The  first  crysta  lisation  called  '  crushed 
and  the  second  '  pieces,'  the  di-ainage  from  which  goes  by  the  name  of  '  syrup  _  W  en 
this  syrup  is  diluted,  filtered  through  animal-charcoal,  and  concentrated,  it  is  called 

'^TrZZu^ofMolasses.-Foreign&nd  colonial  molasses,  containing  a  large  propor- 
tion ofcy^^^^^^^^^  sugar,  are  purchased  by  refiners.  The  Muscovado  ^  ^^"^ 
Cuba  from  Porto  Rico,  Antiguaf and  Barbadoes,  are  esteemed  the  best,  but  the  quality 

market  amongst  the  poorer  classes,  especially  ^"^  ,   animal-charcoal,  and 

The  better  plan  s  to  dilute  the  molasses,  filter  it  tlirougn  animai  readily 
concent's;  to^ho  crystallising-point,  but  without  form^^^^  crystals.  -a^^lj 
crysbillises  in  the  moulds,  and  in  place  of  the  bashirds  ^  ,,„t. 

sugar  and  a  fair  quality  of  syrup  are  ^^^'^'''^F'^^^^^^^^^^  and  loss, 

sugar.  40  per  cent,  syrup,  the  remaining  20  per  cent,  being  water,  airi,  u 
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Palm-  or  Bate-mgar.-mny  trees  of  the  palm  tnbe  yield  a  copious  Pjy  °f  f  ^iu 
juice,  x,-hicl..  ^hen  boiled  down,  gives  a  dark-brown  deliquosceut  .^"'"y  '^^^^Jj; 
India  Jaffgcn/.  The  wild  date-palm  and  the  gommuto-palm  yield  tlie  laigo^  P^oi 
tion  of  thfs  kind  of  sugar,  which  is  chemically  ident, cal  with  the  siigar  liom  the  cane 
though  the  crudeness  of  the  manufacture  is  very  injurious  to  it,  and  causes  a  large 
proportion  to  assume  the  uncrystallisable  condition  One  twenty-fourth  of  all  the 
cane-sugar  extracted  for  useful  purposes  is  obtained  from  the  palm-tree. 

Bcct-root  Sttqar.-Tho  extraction  of  sugar  from  beet-ivoo  ,  has  become  an  important 
manufacture  in  several  countries  on  the. Continent  especially  in  1< ranee  and  trermanj. 
It-was  developed  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  colonial  sugar  m  Franco 
during  the  blockade  in  the  time  of  Napoleon  I.    See  Beet-root. 

The  proportion  of  sugar  varies  very  much.  The  average  proportion  of  sugar  ex- 
tracted from  beet  is  6  per  cent.,  though  it  is  stated  that  7^  per  cent,  is  obtained  in 
some  well-conducted  manufactories.  In  France  and  Belgium  the  average  yield  is  14 
or  15  tons  of  beet  to  the  acre,  while  about  Magdeburg  they  do  not  exceed  10  to  12 
tons,  but  the  latter  are  richer  in  sugar.  .  n   •         ,  <. 

Durino-  the  first  year  of  its  life  the  root  is  developed  to  its  full  size,  and  secretes  the 
whole  amount  of  sugar  which,  in  the  natural  life  of  the  plant,  furnishes  the  material 
for  the  growth  and  maturity  of  its  upper  part.  _ 

■  The  first  manipulations  to  which  the  beets  are  exposed  are  intended  to  clear  them 
from  the  adhering  earth  and  stones  as  well  as  the  fibrous  roots  and  portions  of  the 
neck.  The  roots  are  washed  by  a  rotatory  movement  upon  a  grating  made  like  an 
Archimedes'  screw,  formed  round  the  axis  of  a  squirrel-cage  cylinder,  which  is  laid 
horizontally  beneath  the  surface  of  water  in  an  oblong  trough.  It  is  turned  rapidly 
by  means  of  a  toothed  wheel  and  pinion.  The  roots,  after  being  sufficiently  agitated 
in  the  water,  are  tossed  out  by  the  rotation  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  cylinder. 

The  parenchyma  of  the  beet  is  a  spongy  mass,  -\vhoso  cells  are  filled  with  juice. 
The  cellular  tissue  itself,  which  forms  usually  only  a  twentieth  or  twenty-fifth  of  tlie 
whole  -weight,  consists  of  ligneous  fibre.  Compression  alone,  however  powerful,  is 
inadequate  to  force  out  all  the  liquor  which  this  tissue  contains.  To  effect  this  object, 
the  roots  must  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  an  instrument  which  will  tear  and  open  up 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  these  cells.  Experiments  have,  indeed,  proved,  thnt 
by  the  most  considerable  pressure,  not  more  than  40  or  50  per  cent,  in  juice  can  bo 
obtained  from  the  beet ;  whilst  the  pulp  procured  by  the  action  of  a  grater  produces 

from  75  to  80  per  cent.  .     ,     p  ,  i 

The  beet-root  rasp  is  represented  in  fiffs.  1940,  1041.  a,  a  is  the  framework  of  the 
machine  ;  b,  the  feed-plate,  made  of  cast  iron,  divided  by  a  ridge  into  two  parts  ;  c, 
the  hollow  drum  ;  d,  its  shaft,  upon  either  side  of  whose  periphery  nuts  are  screwed 


1940 


1941 


for  sccurin"  the  saw  blades  c,  e,  whicli  arc  packed  tight  against  each  other  liy  means 
of  laths  of  wood  ;  /  is  a  pinion  upon  the  shaft  of  the  drum,  into  which  the  wheel  g 
works,  and  whicli  is  keyed  upon  the  shaft  h  \  i  is  the  driving  rigger ;  k,  pillar  of 
support;  Z,  blocks  of  wood,  with  which  the  workman  pushes  the  beet-roots  against 
the  revo'h-ing  rasp  ;  the  chest  for  receiving  the  beet-pap  ;  ?!,  tlie  woodou  cover  of  the 
drum,  lined  with  sheet  iron.    The  drum  should  make  500  or  600  turns  in  the  minute. 

By  the  process  of  M.  Schiitzenbach  the  manufacture  may  be  carried  on  during  the 
whole  instead  of  during  a  few  winter  mouths.   At  Waghiiusel,  near  Carlsruho,  this 
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system  is  acloptocl.  Tlio  boots  having  been  washed  are  rapidly  cut  up  into  small 
pieces,  .and  subjected  to  the  drying  hoiit  of  a  coko-ftro  for  six  hours.  They  lose  from 
8G  to  84  per  cent,  of  their  weight;  the  dried  root  may  be  kept  without  injury  for 
many  months,  and  the  sugar  is  extracted  by  infusion.  At  this  colossal  establishment, 
which  in  1855  employed  3,000  people,  and  the  building  of  which  covered  12  acres  of 
land,  there  were  twenty  infusing  vessels,  12  to  14  feet  deep  and  7  wide.  A  cwt.  of 
raw  roots  cost  Td.,  and  the  dried  root  contained  46  to  47  per  cent,  of  sugar;  the 
capital  employed  was  eighty  millions  of  francs. 

Whether  the  juice  is  extracted  from  fresh  or  dried  beets  the  subsequent  processes 
are  the  same.  The  juice,  having  been  extracted  either  by  infusion  or  by  submitting 
the  rasped  pulp  to  hydraulic  pressure,  is  placed  in  a  shallow  vessel,  and  mixed  with 
as  much  milk  of  lime  as  renders  it  strongly  alkaline,  it  is  then  boiled,  generally  by 
means  of  a  copper  coil  heated  by  high-pressure  steam.  The  excess  of  lime  is  removed 
by  passing  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas  through  the  liquid.  Tlie  gas  is  generally 
produced  by  forcing  a  stream  of  air  through  an  enclosed  coke-fire.  The  liquid  is 
next  filtered  through  cloth  concentrated  to  a  specific  gravity  of  25°  B.,  filtered 
through  animal-charcoal,  and  treated  in  all  respects  similarly  to  ordinary  cane-sugar 
in  a  refinery.  Though  the  vacuum-pan  is  employed  in  most  beet-root  establishments, 
there  are  some  manufacturers  who  continue  to  evaporate  in  open  vessels. 

The  large  amount  of  water  which  has  to  be  removed  in  the  concentration  of  beet- 
root syrups  involves  the  use  .of  so  much  fuel  that  to  economise  it  an  ingenioxis 
apparatus  has  been  constructed  by  M.  Cail  of  Paris.  The  principle  adopted  is  to  use 
the  steam  generated  from  the  ebullition  of  liquid  in  one  vessel  for  boiling  another,  the 
steam  from  which  in  like  manner  boils  a  third. 

The  cultivation  of  the  sugar-beet,  so  largely  conducted  on  the  Continent,  has  been 
introduced  into  this  country.  See  Dr.  Voelcker's  paper  '  On  the  Cultivation  of  Sugar- 
beet  in  England,'  Journ.  Soc.  Arts,  March  10,  1871. 

In  1873  the  total  production  of  beet-root  sugar  in  Europe  amounted  to  1,142,896  tons. 

Maple-sugar. — The  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  juice  of  a  species  of  maple-tree, 
which  grows  spontaneously  in  many  parts  of  North  America,  appears  to  have  been 
first  attempted  about  1752,  by  some  of  the  farmers  of  New  England. 

The  sugar  maple,  the  Acer  saccharinum  of  Linnseus,  tlirives  especially  in  the  States 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  yields  a  larger  proportion  of  sugar  than  that 
which  grows  upon  the  Ohio.  It  is  found  sometimes  in  thickets,  but  more  usually  inter- 
spersed among  other  trees.    It  is  supposed  to  arrive  at  perfection  in  40  years. 

The  extraction  of  maple-sugar  is  a  great  resource  to  the  inhabitants  of  districts  far 
removed  from  the  sea,  and  the  process  is  very  simple.  After  selecting  a  spot  among 
surrounding  maple-trees,  a  shed  is  erected,  called  the  sugar-camp,  to  protect  the 
boilers  and  the  operators  from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather.  One  or  more  augers, 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  small  troughs  for  receiving  the  sap ;  tubes  of 
elder  or  sumach,  8  or  10  inches  long,  laid  open  through  two-thirds  of  their  length, 
and  corresponding  in  size  to  the  auger-bits  ;  pails  for  emptying  the  troughs,  and 
carrying  the  sap  to  the  camp;  boilers  capable  of  boiling  15  or  16  gallons ;  moulds 
for  receiving  the  syrup  inspissated  to  the  proper  consistency  for  concreting  into  a  loaf 
of  sugar ;  and.  lastly,  hatchets  to  cut  and  cleave  the  fuel,  are  the  principal  utensils 
requisite  for  this  manufacture.    February  and  the  beginning  of  March  is  the  sugar- 


season. 


The  trees  are  bored  obliquely  from  below  upwards,  at  18  or  20  inches  above  the 
ground,  with  two  holes  4  or  5  inches  asunder.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  a,uger 
penetrates  no  more  than  half  an  inch  into  the  alburnum,  or  white  bark  ;  as  experience 
has  proved  that  a  greater  discharge  of  sap  takes  place  at  this  depth  than  at  any  other. 
It  is  also  advisable  to  perforate  in  the  south  face  of  the  trunk. 

The  trough,  which  contains  2  to  3  gallons,  and  is  made  commonly  of  white  pine. 
set  on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  each  tree,  to  receive  the  sap  which  flows  through  the 
two  tubes  inserted  into  the  holes  made  with  the  auger  ;  it  is  collected  together  daily, 
and  carried  to  the  camp,  where  it  is  poured  into  casks,  out  of  which  the  boilers  are 
supplied.  In  every  case  it  ought  to  be  boiled  within  the  course  of  two  or  three  days 
from  flowing  out  of  the  tree,  as  it  is  liable  to  run  quickly  into  fermenbition,  if  the 
weather  become  mild.  The  evaporation  is  urged  by  an  active  fire,  with  carelui 
skimming  during  the  boiling  ;  and  the  pot  is  continually  replenished  ^vith  more  sap, 
till  a  large  body  has  assumed  a  syrupy  consistency.  _  It  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  ana 
passed  through  a  woollen  cloth,  to  free  it  from  impurities.  _ 

The  syrup  is  transferred  into  a  boiler  to  three-fourths  of  its  capacity,  and  it  is  urgea 
with  a  brisk  fire,  till  it  acquires  the  requisite  consistency  for  being  poured  "ito  t  ic 
moulds  or  troughs  prepared  to  receive  it.    This  point  is  ascertained,  •  ."^^ 

exhibiting  a  granular  aspect,  when  a  few  drops  are  drawn  out  into  a  ^f^^^J^^"^^^^^^ 
the  finger  and  thumb.   If  in  the  course  of  the  last  boiling,  the  liquor  froth  up  con.si- 
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derably,  a  small  bit  of  butter  or  fat  is  tin-own  into  it.  After  the  molasses  has  been 
drained  from  the  concreted  loaves,  the  sugar  is  not  at  all  deliquescent,  like  equally 
brown  sugar  from  the  cane.  Maple-sugar  is  in  taste  equally  agreeable  with  cane-sugar, 
and  it  sweetens  as  well.  When  refined  it  is  equally  fair  with  the  loaf-sugar  of  Europe. 

The  period  during  which  the  trees  discharge  their  juices  is  limited  to  about  six 
weeks.  Towards  the  end  of  the  flow,  it  is  less  abundant,  less  saccharine,  and  more 
difficult  to  be  crystallised. 

The  total  production  of  maple-sugar  has  been  estimated  at  45  millions  of  pounds. 

Potafo-swgar. — The  manufacture  of  sugar  from  starch  derived  from  potatoes,  from 
woody  matter,  and  from  rags,  can  be  effected  by  treating  them  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
heat ;  but  the  process,  interesting  though  it  is,  is  rarely  if  ever  adopted  at  present,  as 
the  sugar  is  inferior  in  quality  to  that  obtained  from  the  cane,  and  is  dearer  in  price. 

The  specific  gravity  of  cane  and  beet-root  sugar  is  V577,  not  1-6065  as  given  by  Ber- 
zolius  and  others  ;  that  of  starch-sugar,  in  crystalline  tufts,  is  1'39,  or  perhaps  I'iO,  as 
it  varies  a  little  with  its  state  of  dryness.  At  1-342  syrup  of  the  cane  contains  seventy 
per  cent,  of  sugar ;  at  the  same  density  syrup  of  starch-sugar  contains  seventy-five 
and  a  half  per  cent,  of  concrete  matter,  dried  at  260°  Fahr.,  and,  therefore,  freed 
from  the  ten  per  cent,  of  water,  which  it  contains  in  the  granular  state.  Thus,  another 
distinction  is  obtained  between  the  two  sugars  in  the  relative  densities  of  their  sohi- 
tions,  at  like  saccharine  contents,  per  cent. 

One  of  the  most  importa,nt  considerations  for  a  sugar-refiner  is  to  furnish  himself 
amply  Tvith  bone-charcoal  of  the  best  quality,  and  to  devote  unsparing  attention  to  the 
process  of  revivification.  The  theory  of  the  action  of  bone-charcoal  upon  solutions  of 
raw  sugar  and  other  coloured  liquids  need  not  be  discussed  here.    See  Charcoal. 

The  following  Table  contains  the  average  results  of  many  analyses  made  by  Dr. 
Wallace  of  Glasgow,  of  several  kinds  of  raw  sugar  as  imported  into  Greenock  and 
Glasgow,  and  of  the  different  products  of  a  Greenock  sugar-house : — 


West 
Inclia 

Beet 

Date 

Lumps 

Pieces 

Bastards 

Green 
syrup 

-Golden 
syrup 

!  Molasses 

Treacle 

Cane-sugar  . 

94-4 

957 

95-4 

97-3 

87-7 

68-3 

62-7 

39-6 

48-0 

32-6 

Fruit-sugar  . 

2-2 

0-3 

1-8 

0-5 

6-0 

15-0 

8-0 

33-0 

18-0 

37-2 

Extractive  and  colour- 

ing-matter 

0-3 

0-4 

0-1 

0-5 

1-2 

0-6 

2-8 

1-5 

3-6 

Ash  .... 

0-2 

1-6 

0-2 

o'2 

0-8 

1-5 

1-0 

2-5 

1-4 

3-4 

Insoluble  matter  . 

0-1 

1-7 

Water  .... 

2-8 

2*0 

0-8 

2-0 

6-0 

14-0 

27"7 

22'7 

31-1 

23-4 

Total  . 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Sugar  Imported  in  1873  :— 

Eefined  or  sugar  equal  in  quality, 
and  sugar-candy 
Unrefined  sugar 


Total  unrefined  of  all  kinds 


Class 

Cwts. 

Value 

£ 

s. 

2,273,490 

3,847,271 

3 

1st 

810,934 

2 

2nd 

3,871,492 

■2 

3rd 

3,913,725 

2 

4th 

5,654,177 

2 

• 

14,241,328 

17,066,026 

Duty 
d. 

0  per  cwt. 
10  „ 
8  „ 
5  „ 
0  .. 


Glucose,  liquid  or  vegetable  syrup 
Molasses  


Cwts. 
36,306 
520,315 


Sugar  Imported  in  1874  : — 

Kefined  and  Candy 

Unrefined 

Molasses 


Cwts. 


2,617,861 
14,216,728 
339,352 


£ 

43,373 
245,766 

Value 
£ 

4,098,638 
15,901,046 
181,544 


Export  of  sugar,  refined  and  candy,  in  1874  :  — 

930,729  cwts. ;  Value,  1,227,164;. 

SUGAR  OP  I.EAB,  properly  Acetate  of  Lead  (Acetate  de  2^lovib  ;  Set  de  Saiiime, 
Ft.  ;  Essigsaurcs  Bleioxyd,  Blciziicker,  Gor.),  is  prepared  by  dissolving  pure  litharge^ 
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■with  lioat,  in  strong  viuogar,  made  of  malt,  woocl,  or  wiuo,  till  the  acid  be  satu- 
rntod.  A  copper  boiler,  rendered  negatively  electrical  by  soldering  a  strap  of  lead 
"witliin  it,  is  the  best  adapted  to  this  process  on  the  groat  scale.  320  parts  of  finely 
ground  and  sifted  oxide  of  lead  require  676  parts  of  strong  acetic  acid,  of  spec.  grav. 
7°  Beaunie,  for  neutralisation,  and  afford  960  parts  of  crystallised  sugar  of  lead. 
The  oxide  should  bo  gradually  sprinkled  into  the  moderately  hot  vinegar,  with  con- 
stant stirring,  to  prevent  adhesion  to  the  bottom  ;■  and  when  the  proper  quantity  is 
dissolved,  the  solution  may  be  weakened  with  some  of  the  washings  of  a  preceding 
process,  to  dilute  the  acetate,  after  which  the  whole  should  be  heaterl  to  the  boiling 
point,  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly  in  order  to  settle.  The  limpid  solution  is  to  be 
drawn  off  by  a  syphon,  concentrated  by  boiling  to  the  density  of  32°  B.,  taking  caro 
that  there  be  ahvays  a  faint  excess  of  acid,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  basic  salt 
being  formed,  which  would  interfere  with  the  formation  of  regular  crystals.  Should 
the  concentrated  liquor  be  coloured,  it  may  be  whitened  by  filtration  through  granular 
bone-black. 

Stoneware  vessels,  with  salt-glaze,  answer  best  for  crystallisors.  Their  edges 
should  bo  smeared  with  candle-grease,  to  prevent  the  salt  creeping  over  them  by 
efflorescent  vefietatioii.  Q'ho  crystals  arc  to  be  drained,  and  dried  in  a  stove-room 
very  slightly  heated.  It  deserves  remark,  that  linen,  mats,  wood,  and  paper,  imbued 
with  sugar  of  lead,  and  strongly  dried,  readily  take  fire,  and  burn  away  like  tinder. 
When  the  mother-waters  cease  to  afford  good  crystals,  they  should  be  decomposed  by 
carbonate  of  soda,  or  by  lime  skilfvdly  applied,  when  a  carbonate  or  an  oxide  will  be 
obtained,  fit  for  treating  with  fresh  vinegar.  The  supernatant  acetate  of  soda  may 
be  employed  for.  the  extraction  of  pure  acetic  acid. 

A  main  point  in  the  j^reparation  of  sugar  of  lead  is  to  use  a  strong  acid  ;  otherwise 
much  time  and  acid  are  wasted  in  concentrating  the  solution.  This  salt  crystallises 
in  colourless,  transparent,  four-  and  six-sided  prisms,  from  a  moderately  concentrated 
solution  ;  but  from  a  stronger  solution,  in  small  needles,  which  haA^e  a  yellow  cast  if 
the  acid  has  been  slightly  impure.  It  has  no  smell,  a  sweetish  astringent  metallic 
taste,  a  specific  gravity  of  2-345 ;  it  eflloresces  slightly  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  when 
heated  above  212°  Fahr.  it  froths  up  and  loses  all  its  water  of  crystallisation,  together 
Avith  some  acetic  acid,  falling  into  a  powder  which  passes  slowly  in  the  air  into  car- 
bonate of  lead.  If  heated  to  536°  Fahr.  it  is  entirely  liquid,  and  at  a  higher  temperature 
is  decomposed,  disengaging  acetic  and  carbonic  acids,  and  some  acetone ;  the  residue 
consisting  of  very  finely  divided  and  very  combustible  metallic  lead,  ^he  crj-stals  of 
acetate  of  lead  dissolve  in  1^  time  their  weight  of  water  at  60°  Falir.,  but  in  much  less 
of  boiling  water,  and  in  8  parts  of  alcohol.  The  solution  feebly  reddens  litmus-paper, 
although  it  imparts  a  green  colour  to  syrup  of  violets.  ^The  constituents  of  the 
normal  salt  are,  6S-71  oxide  of  lead,  27  08  acetic  acid,  and  14;21  water,  in  100,  or 
PbO,C<H"'0=  +  3H0  [Pb  (C^H'O-)-  +  3H-0]. 

Acetate  of  lead  is  much  used  in  calico-printing.  It  is  poisonous,  and  ought  to  be 
prepared  and  handled  with  attention  to  this  circumstance. 

Four  subacetates  of  lead  are  generally  acknowledged  to  exist,  viz.  :— 

Scsqidhasic  acetate.  This  is  obtained  by  heating  the  neutral  acetate  in  a  capsule  till 
the  fused  mass  becomes  white  and  porous  ;  this  is  then  dissolved  in  water  and  evapo- 
rated, when  on  cooling  pearly  lamina  separate ;  they  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
and  the  solution  possesses  an  alkaline  reaction.  ^ 

Dibasic  acetate.  This  salt,  when  in  solution,  is  known  as  Goulard's  extract,  and  is 
formed  by  boiling  together  a  solution  of  the  neutral  acet<ate  and  an  equivalent  quan- 
tity of  pure  litharge  (oxide  of  lead).    In  the  solid  state  it  is  crystalline. 

TVibasic  acetate.  This  salt  is  the  most  stable  of  the  subsalts.  It  is  obtained  in  the 
crystalline  state,  by  leaving  to  itself  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  the  neutral  acct;itc, 
to  which  one-fifth  of  its  volume  of  caustic  ammonia  has  been  added.  It  may  also 
be  made  by  digesting  7  parts  of  pure  litharge  with  a  solution  containing  6  parts  of 
the  crystallised  neutral  acetate.  It  forms  long  silky  needles,  which  are  very  soluble 
in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.-  Carbonic  acid'  transmitted  through  the  solution 
precipitates  the  excess  of  oxide  of  lead,  in  the  state  of  carbonate  ;  a  process  long  since 
described  by  Thenard,  for  making  white  lead. 

Hcxbasic  acetate.  This  subsalt  is  obtained  by  boiling  any  of  the  other  acetates 
with  an  excess  of  litharge.  It  is  a  precipitate,  which,  when  examined  by  the  micro- 
scope, presents  a  crystalline  aspect.  It  is  slightly  .soluble  in  boiling  water,  froin 
which,  iu  cooling,  white  silky  needles  are  deposited.  This  salt  is  frequently  tounci 
in  commercial  white  lead.  The  solutions  of  subacetates  are  rapidly  decomposed  i.j 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atimspherc.  f,„nfTnn„f 

SU-IN-T.  Quite  a  recent  instance  of  improved  economy  is  found  in  the  treatment 
of  the  wool  of  sheep.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  sheep  derive  from  the  sou  upon 
which  they  pasture  a  considerable  amount  of  potash,  which,  after  it  has  circuiatea  in 
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tho  Wood,  is  secreted  from  the  slciu  ^vith  the  sv,-cat,  aud  remains,  generally  f  ™"^^' 
tion  ^-ith  this,  attached  to  the  wool.  Chevroul  discovered,  sonic  time  ago,  ^'^'^^  "is 
peculiar  mixture,  known  bv  the  I'rench  as  Suint,  constitutes  not  less  than  on^-t^'  " 
the  weight  of  the  raw  merino  fleece,  from  which  it  is  easily  removed  by  inimersion  in 
cold  water.  In  ordinary  wools  tho  suint  is  less,  the  amount  being  about  lo  per  ceuu 
of  tho  raw  fleece.  Formerly  it  was  considered  as  a  kind  of  soap,  mainly  tor  cne 
reason  that  the  wool,  besides  this  sometimes  contained  about  8  per  cent,  or  a  no. 
incon.Mdorable  quantity  of  fat.  This  fat,  however,  is  usually  combined  with  eartny 
matters,  mostly  M-ith  lime,  and  consequently  forms  a  soap  which  is  very  insoluble,  ine 
soluble  suint  is  a  natural  salt  (sudorate  of  potash)  arising  from  the  combination  ol 
potash  with  a  peculiar  animal  acid,  of  which  little  is  known.  ESpecial  eliort  lias 
lately  been  directed  to  suint,  in  order  to  obtain  as  much  as  possible  of  the  potasli 
eliminated  from  the  animal,  and  a  special  industry  has  been  established  m  various 
portions  of  the  great  French  wool  district,  such  as  Eheims,  Elbceuf,  &c.  _ 

A  company  purchases  from  tho  wool-raiser  the  solution  of  the  suint  obtained  by 
rinsing  the  wool  in  cold  water,  the  price  paid  for  it  being  higher  in  proportion  as  it  is 
more  concentrated.  As  a  general  thing  it  is  maintained  that  a  fleece  weighing  nine 
pounds  contains  20  ounces  of  suint,  which  should  contain  about  one-third  part,  or  six 
to  seven  ounces  of  potash,  although  not  more  than  five  and  one-half  ounces,  are  per- 
haps directly  available. 

In  tho  wool  manufactories  of  the  towns  just  referred  to,  there  are  nearly  60,000,000 
pounds  of  wool  washed  annually,  the  yield  of  about  6,750,000  sheep.  This  quantity 
should  contain  over  3,000,000  pounds  of  pure  potash.  Thus  the  water  in  which  tlie 
wool  is  washed,  and  which  was  formerly  thrown  away,  is  made  to  yield  a  product 
adding  appreciably  to  the  value  of  the  wool  itself,  and  more  than  covering  the  cost  of 
its  treatment.  It  is,  of  course,  not  an  easy  matter  to  utilise  the  solution  of  suint  on  a 
large  scale ;  but,  wherever  the  work  is  carried  on  by  the  wholesale,  as  it  is  in  connec- 
tion with  all  great  manufacturing  establishments,  it  will  undoubtedly  become  a  regular 
part  of  the  process  of  manufacture. 

STJIiPHATZ:  or  AliUIWCINA  ANB  POT ASSA  is  common  alum.  See  Alum. 

STTIiPHATE  or  BARYTA  is  the  mineral  called  Heavy-Spar.  See  Baryta, 
Sulphate  of. 

SVIiPKATE  or  COPPER,  Boraan  or  Blue  VUriol  {Kupfcrvitriol,  Ger.), 
CuO.SO'  (CuSO-'),  is  a  salt  composed  of  sulphuric  acid  and  oxide  of  copper,  and 
may  bo  formed  by  boiling  the  concentrated  acid  upon  the  metal,  in  an  iron  pot.  _  Jt  is, 
however,  a  natiiral  product  of  many  copper  mines,  from  which  it  flows  out  in  the 
form  of  a  blue  water,  being  the  result  of  the  infiltration  of  water  over  copper  pyrites, 
which  has  become  oxygenated  by  long  exposure  to  the  air  in  subterranean  excavations. 
The  liquid  is  concentrated  by  heat  in  copper  vessels,  and  then  set  aside  to  crystallise. 
The  salt  forms  in  oblique  four-sided  tables,  of  a  fine  blue  colour  ;  has  a  spec,  gravity 
of  2-104  ;  an  acerb,  disagreeable,  metallic  taste ;  and,  when  swallowed,  it  causes  violent 
vomiting.  It  becomes  of  a  pale  dirty  blue,  and  effloresces  slightly,  on  long  exposure 
to  the  air ;  when  moderately  heated,  it  loses  36  per  cent,  of  water,  and  falls  into  a 
whitish  powder.  It  dissolves  in  -1  parts  of  water  at  60°,  and  in  2  of  boiling  water, 
but  not  in  alcohol ;  tho  solution  has  an  acid  reaction  upon  litmus-paper.  When 
strongly  ignited,  the  acid  flies  off,  and  the  black  oxide  of  copper  remains.  Tlic  con- 
stituents of  crystallised  sulphat,o  of  copper  are  oxide,  31'80;  acid,  32-14;  and 
water,  36-06.  Its  chief  employment  in  this  country  is  in  dyeing,  and  for  preparing 
certain  green  pigments.  (See  Scheele's  and  Schweinftjrth  Green.)  In  France, 
as  well  as  in  England,  the  farmers  sprinkio  a  weak  solution  of  it  upon  their  grains 
and  seeds  before  sowing  them,  to  prevent  them  being  attacked  by  birds  and  insects. 
See  Copper. 

SiriiPHATE  or  X]^OIf,  Green  vitriol,  Copperas  {Couperose  verfe,  Fr. ;  Eiscn- 
vitriol,  Schwefelsaures  Eisenoxydul,  Ger.),  FeO.SO"  (reSO'),  is  a  compound  of  sulphu- 
ric acid  and  protoxide  of  iron  ;  hence  called,  by  chemists,  the  protosulphate ;  consisting 
of  26-10  of  protoxide  of  iron,  29-90  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  44-00  of  water,  in  100  parts. 
It  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  iron  to  saturation  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  evapo- 
rating the  solution  till  a  pellicle  forms  upon  its  surface,  and  setting  it  aside  to  crystallise. 
The  copperas  of  commerce  is  made  in  a  much  cheaper  way,  by  stratifying  the  p3rrites 
found  in  the  coal-measures  ( Fi^no/'^'/es  and  Stralilkies  oi  Germans),  upon  a  sloping 
pufldled  platform  of  stone,  leaving  tlie  sulphide  exposed  to  the  weather,  till,  by  the 
absorption  of  oxygen  it  effloresces  ;  lixiviating  with  water  the  supersulphate  of  iron 
thus  formed,  saturating  tho  excess  of  acid  -with  phites  of  old  iron,  then  evaporating  and 
crystallising.  Tim  other  pyrites,  which  occurs  often  crystallised,  called  by  the  Germans 
Schwefelkics  or  Eiscnkies,  must  be  deprived  of  a  part  of  its  sulphur  by  calcination 
before  it  acquires  tho  property  of  absorbing  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  and  thereby 
passing  from  a  bisulphide  into  a  sulphate.    Alum-schist  very  commonly  contains 
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pyrites,  and  affords,  after  being  roasted  and  weather-worn,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
copjierns,  wliicli  must  be  carofully  separated  by  crystallisation  from  the  alum 

Ihis  liquor  used  formerly  to  bo  concentrated  directly  in  leaden  vessels  ■'  but  the 
first  stMgo  of  the  operation,  is  now  carried  on  in  stone  canals  of  considerable  length 
vaulted  over  with  bricks,  into  which  the  liquor  is  admitted,  and  subjected  at  tlio 
surf  ice  to  tlio  action  of  llame  and  heated  air,  from  a  furnace  of  the  reyerberatory 
ki  nd,  constructed  at  one  end,  and  discharging  its  smoke  by  a  high  chimney  raised  at  the 
other.  (See  Soda  Manufacture.)  Into  this  oblong  trough,  resting  on  dense  clay, 
and  rendered  tight  in  tlie  joints  by  water-cement,  old  iron  is  mixed  with  the  liquor 
to  neutralise  the  excess  of  acid  generated  from  the  pyrites,  as  also  to  correct  the 
tendency  to  supcftoxidation  in  copperas,  which  would  injure  the  fine  green  colour 
ot  the  crystals.  After  due  concentration  and  saturation  in  this  surface-evaporator, 
the  solution  is  run  off  into  leaden  boilers,  where  it  is  brought  to  tlio  proper  density 
lor  affording  regular  crystals,  which  it  docs  by  slow  cooling,  in  stone  cisterns. 

Copperas  forms_ sea-green,  transparent,  rhomboi'dal  prisms,  which  are  without  smell, 
but  have  an  astringent,  acerb,  inky  taste ;  they  speedily  become  yellowish-brown  in 
the  air,  by  peroxidation  of  the  iron,  and  ofiloresce  in  a  warm  atmosphere;  they 
dissolve  in_l-43  parts  of  water  at  60°,  in  0-27  at  190°,  and  in  their  own  water  ol 
crystallisation  at  a  higher  heat.  This  salt  is  extensively  used  in  dyeing  black, 
especially  hats;  in  making  ink,  and  Prussian-blue,  for  reducing  indigo  in  the  blue  vat, 
in  the  China  blue-dye,  for  making  the  German  oil  of  vitriol,  and  in  many  chemical 
and  medicinal  preparations. 

SVI.PHA.Ti:  or  I.IIVIZ:.    See  Alabaster  ;  Gypsum  ;  Selenite. 

SUXiPKATx:  OP  niilCM-ESIA.    See  Epsom  Salts  ;  IMagnesia,  Sulphate  of. 

SUXiPKATX:  OP  nXiVITGAirESZ  is  prepared  on  the  great  scale  for  the  calico- 
printers,  by  exposing  the  peroxide  of  the  metal  and  pit-coal  ground  together,  and 
made  into  a  paste  with  sulphuric  acid,  to  a  heat  of  400°  Fahr.  On  lixiviating  the  calcined 
mass,  a  solution  of  the  salt  is  obtained,  which  is  to  be  evaporated  and  crystallised. 
It  forms  pale  amethyst-coloured  prisms,  which  have  an  astringent  bitter  taste,  dissolve 
in  2.^  parts  of  water,  and  consist  of — protoxide  of  manganese,  31-93;  sulphuric  acid, 
35-87  ;  and  water,  32-20,  in  100  parts. 

SVI.PHA.Tx:  OP  IVIERCVRV.    See  Mercury. 

SVI.PHATE  OF  POTASH.    See  PoTASH. 

SVLPHATS  OP  SODA  is  commonly  called  Glaubei-'s  salt,  from  the  name  of  the 
chemist  who  first  prepared  it.    See  Soda,  Sulphate  of. 

SVX.PHATE  OP  ZlirC,  called  also  Whiie  Vitriol,  is  commonly  prepared  in  the 
Hartz,  by  washing  the  calcined  and  effloresced  sulphide  of  zinc  or  blende,  on  the 
same  principle  as  green  and  blue  vitriol  are  obtained  from  the  sulphides  of  iron  and 
copper.  Pure  sulphate  of  zinc  made  be  made  most  readily  by  dissolving  zinc  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  evaporating  and  crystallising  the  solution.  It  forms  prismatic 
crystals,  which  have  an  astringent,  disagreeable,  metallic  taste ;  they  effloresce  in  a 
dry  air,  dissolve  in  2-3  parts  of  Avaler  at  60°,  and  consist  of — oxide  of  zinc,  28  29  ; 
acid  2818  ;  water,  43-53.  Sulphate  of  zinc  is  used  for  preparing  drying  oils  for 
varnishes,  and  in  the  reserve  or  resist  pastes  of  the  calico-printer.    See  Zinc. 

SVI.PHATZ:s  are  saline  compounds  of  sulphuric  acid  with  oxidised  bases.  The 
minutest  quantity  of  them  present  in  any  solution  may  be  detected  by  the  precipitate, 
insoluble  in  nitric  or  mimatic  acid,  which  they  afford  with  nitrate  or  chloride  of 
barium.    They  are  mostly  insohible  in  alcohol.  < 

SVI.PHIBZ:  OP  CARBOir.    See  Carbon,  Bisulphide  of. 

SVZ.PHITES  are  a  class  of  salts,  consisting  of  sulphurous  acid,  combined  in 
equivalent  proportions  with  the  oxidised  bases. 

SVI.PHVR,  Brimstone  (Soufre,  Fr. ;  Schtvefcl,  Ger.),  is  an  elementary  substance 
of  great  importance.  It  is  abundantly  distributed  in  nature^  either  in  the  free  state  or 
in  combination  with  other  elements.  In  the  free  state  it  is  found  in  three  different 
forms  :  1st,  as  kidney-shaped  lumps,  disseminated  through  beds  of  tertiary  and 
recent  formations ;  2nd,  in  calcareous  formations  of  Miocene  age,  associated  with 
gypsum  and  rock-salt :  it  is  under  these  circumstances  that  it  is  principally  found 
in  the  mines  of  Sicily,  which  supply  nearly  all  the  sulphur  of  commerce  in  Europe  ; 
3rd,  as  sublimations  around  the  mouths  of  volcanoes,  where  it  is  mixed  -n-ith  the 
scoriae  and  lava.    The  solfataras  of  Guadaloupe  and  Pouzzales  supply  it  in  this  state. 

The  sulphur  mines  of  Sicily,  of  Avhich  the  principid  are  situated  near  Cattolica, 
Girgenti,  Licata,  Caltanisetta,  Caltascibetta,  Centorbi,  andSommatino,  supply  immense 
quantities  of  sulphur.  According  to  Signor  Mottura,  the  present  annual  production  of 
Sicily  is  about  160,000  tons.  The  liomagna,  Spain,  and  Iceland  likewise  supply  sulphur. 

Sulphur  is  also  found  largely  in  nature  in  combination,  as  sulphuric  acul,  and  with 
metals  forming  sulphides ;  these  latter  combinations  are  known  as  pyrites.  See  Pyuitks. 

The  process  for  the  separation  of  the  sulphur  at  the  celebrated  solfatara  of 
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Pouzzales,  near  Naples,  where  tho  sulphur  is  condensed  in  considerable  quantities 
amongst  the  gravel  collected  in  the  circle  which  forms  the  interior  ot  the  crater,  is 
conducted  as  follows  :  the  mixture  of  sulphur  and  gravel  is  dug  up  and  submittea  to 
distillation  to  extract  the  sulphur,  and  the  gravel  is  returned  to  its  original  place,  anu 
in  the  course  of  about  thirty  years  is  again  so  rich  in  sulphur  as  to  serve  for  tlie  same 
process  again.  The  distillation  is  effected  in  the  following  manner :— Ten  earthen 
pots,  of  about  a  yard  in  height,  and  4|  gallons  imperial  in  capacity,  bulging  m  the 
middle,  are  ranged  in  a  furnace  called  a  gallery  ;  five  being  set  on  the  one  side,  and 
five  on  the  other.  These  are  so  distributed  in  the  body  of  the  walls  of  the  gallery, 
that  their  belly  projects  partly  -vvithout  and  partly  within,  while  their  top  rises  out  ot 
the  vault  of  the  roof.  The  pots  are  filled  with  lumps  of  the  sulphur  ore  of  the  size 
of  the  fist;  their  tops  are  closed  with  earthenware  lids,  and  from  their  shoulder 
proceeds  a  pipe  of  about  2  inches  diameter,  which  bends  down,  and  enters  into  another 
covered  pot,  with  a  hole  in  its  bottom,  standing  over  a  tub  filled  with  water.  On  ap- 
plying heat  to  the  gallery,  the  sulphur  melts,  volatilises,  and  runs  down  in  a  liquid 
state  into  the  tubs,  where  it  congeals.  When  one  operation  is  finished,  the  pots  are 
re-charged,  and  the  process  is  repeated. 

The  sidphur  thus  obtained  is  still  more  or  less  impure,  and  in  this  case  can  only  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid ;  it  is  therefore  subjected  to  another  process 
of  purification,  which  -svill  now  be  described : — 

Fig.  1942  represents  one  of  the  cast-iron  retorts  used  at  Marseilles  for  refining 
sulphur,  wherein  it  is  melted  and  converted  into  vapours,  which  are  led  into  a  large 
chamber  for  condensation.  The  body,  a,  of  the  retort  is  an  iron  pot,  3  feet  in 
diameter  outside,  22  inches  deep,  half  an  inch  thick,  which  weighs  14  cwts.,  and 
receives  a  charge  of  8  cwts.  of  crude  sulphur.  The  grate  is  8  inches  under  its  bottom, 
whence   the  flame  rises  and 

plays  round  its  sides.    A  cast-  <&°hi: 
iron  capital,  b,  being  luted  to 
the  top,  and  covered  with  sand, 
the  opening  in  front  is  shut 
with  an  iron  plate.  The  chamber 

d,  is  23  feet  long,  11  feet  wide, 
and  13  feet  high,  with  walls  32 
inches  thick.  In  the  roof,  at 
each  gable,  valves  or  flap-doors, 

e,  1 0  inches  square,  are  placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  chimney  c 
The  cords  for  opening  the  valves 
are  led  down  to  the  side  of  the 
furnace.  The  entrance  to  the 
chamber  is  shut  with  an  iron 
door.  In  the  wall  opposite  to 
the  retorts,  there  are  two  aper- 
tures near  the  floor,  for  taking 
out  the  sulphur.  Each  of  the 
two  retorts  belonging  to  a 
chamber  is  charged  with  7^  or 
8  cwts.  of  sulphur ;  but  one  is  fired  first,  and  with  a  gentle  heat,  lest  the  brimstone 
froth  should  overflow ;  but  when  the  fumes  begin  to  rise  copiously,  with  a  stronger 
flame.  The  distillation  commences  within  an  hour  of  kindling  the  fire,  and  is  com- 
pleted in  six  hours.  Three  hours  after  putting  fire  to  the  first  retort,  the  second  is 
in  like  manner  set  in  operation. 

When  the  proce.'js  of  distillation  is  resumed,  after  having  been  some  time  suspended, 
explosions  may  be  apprehended,  from  the  presence  of  atmospheric  air :  to  obviate 
the  danger  of  which,  the  flap-doors  must  be  opened  every  10  minutes ;  but  they  should 
remain  closed  during  the  setting  of  the  retorts,  and  the  reflux  of  sulphurous  fumes  or 
acid  should  be  carried  off  by  a  draught-hood  over  the  retorts.  The  distillation  is 
carried  on  without  interruption  during  the  week,  the  charges  being  repeated  four 
times  in  tho  day.  Ey  the  third  day,  the  chamber  acquires  such  a  degree  of  heat  as  to 
preserve  the  sulphur  in  a  liquid  state  ;  on  the  sixth,  its  temperature  becoming  nearly 
300°  Fahr.,  gives  the  sulphur  a  dark  hue,  on  which  account  the  furnace  is  allowed  to 
cool  on  the  Sunday.  The  fittest  distilling  temperature  is  about  248°.  The  sulphur  is 
drawn  off  through  two  iron  pipes  cast  in  the  iron  doors  of  the  orifices  on  the  side  of 
the  chamber  opposite  to  the  furnace.  The  iron  stoppers  being  taken  out  of  the  mouths 
of  the  pipes,  the  sulphur  is  allowed  to  run  along  an  iron  spout  placed  over  red-hot 
charcoal,  into  the  appropriate  wooden  moulds. 

Other  forms  of  apparatus  have  been  nsed  of  late  years  in  Italy  for  the  extraction  of 
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sulphur.  The  furnace  most  generally  used  is  known  as  the  calcaronc,  and  consists  of 
a  circular  wall  of  masonry,  witliiu  which  tlio  ore  is  piled  up.  Steam  at  high  pressure 
has  also  boon  applied  to  the  fusion  of  the  sulphur.  See  a  paper  by  M.  Pirckhey,  en- 
titled, '  Dos  Divers  Procdd^s  eu  usuage  en  Italic  pour  I'Extraction  du  Soufre  de  ses 
Minerals,'  Bull.  d.  I.  Soc.  dc  I'lnd.  Min.  1873. 

According  to  Signor  Parodi,  there  are  now  (1874)  250  sulphur  mines  in  Sicily.  The 
ore  yields  from  15  to  40  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  but  the  extraction  is  so  wasteful  that  an 
average  of  only  14  per  cent,  is  obtained. 

In  some  places  sulphur  is  obtained  from  the  sulphides  of  iron  and  copper.  In 
Saxony  and  Jiohemia,  they  are  introduced  into  large  earthenware  pipes,  which  traverse 
a  furnace-gallery ;  and  the  sulphur  exhaled  flows  into  pipes  filled  with  cold  water  on 
tho  outside  of  the  furnace:  900  parts  of  sulphide  afibrd  from  100  to  loO  parts  of 
sulphur,  and  a  residuum  of  protosulphide. 

Pyrites,  as  a  bisulphide,  consisting  of  46-5  parts  of  iron  and  54-6  of  sulphur,  mtiy, 
by  proper  chemical  means,  be  made  to  give  off  one-half  of  its  sulplmr,  or  about  27  per 
cent. 

The  great  disadvantage  in  the  sulphur  prepared  from  p3Tites  is,  that  some  of  the 
pyrites  contain  a  large  quantity  of  arsenic,  and  the  sulphur  thus  obtained  from  them 
generally  contains  sulphide  of  arsenic,  hence  the  sulphuric  acid  made  from  it  would 
contain  arsenic,  and  thus  be  unfitted  for  many  purposes  of  the  arts ;  though  a  tolerably 
good  sulphuric  acid  may  be  made  directly  from  the  combustion  of  pyrites,  instead  of 
sulphur,  in  tho  lead-chambers.    See  Pyeites. 

Sulphur  occurs  in  commerce  in  two  different  forms,  viz.  solid,  or  in  powder :  the 
former  is  generally  in  sticks,  and  is  called  lump,  roll,  or  stick  sulphur ;  and  the  latter 
as  sublimed  or  flowers  of  sidflmr  ;  and  also  the  kind  principally  used  in  medicine,  as 
precipitated  sulplmr  or  milk  of  sulphur.  These  different  forms  are  caused  by  the 
different  modes  of  preparation ;  if  the  sulphur  be  sublimed  into  large  chambers, 
which  are  kept  cool  during  the  operation,  the  product  will  appear  as  a  powder 
{sublimed  ovflowei-s  of  sulphur) ;  but  if  the  chamber  be  allowed  to  get  hot,  the  sulphur 
melts,  and  is  run  off  into  moulds,  and  forms  the  lump  sidphur.  The  washing  of  the 
sublimed  sulphur  is  to  rcmoA'e  any  sulphurous  or  sulphuric  acid,  which  it  generally 
contains  ■when  taken  from  the  chamber.  The  precipitated  sulphur  is  formed  by  boiling 
ordinary  sulphur  with  lime  and  watery  the  sulphur  enters  into  combination  with  the 
lime,  forming  a  sulphide  of  calcium  and  hyposulphite  of  lime,  which  dissolve  in  the 
water ;  to  the  filtered  liquid  hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  which  unites  with  the  lime 
and  precipitates  the  sulphur.  The  sulphur  thus  precipitated  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
and  when  first  precipitated  will  pass  through  a  filter  with  the  water,  just  as  if  it  were 
in  solution,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  so  finely  divided.  Some  manufacturers  use 
sulphuric  acid  instead  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  tliis  process,  and  .therefore  the  milk  of 
sulphur  found  in  tho  shops  is  generally  largely  contaminated  with  sulphate  of  lime, 
feels  gritty  betAveen  the  teeth,  and  sparkles  when  looked  at  in  one  direction. 

Ordinary  sulphur  may  be  crystalline  or  amorphous ;  it  is  capable  of  crystallising  in 
two  different  forms,  and  is  hence  said  to  be  dimorphous.  One  form  is  that  of  acute 
rhombic  octahedrons,  belonging  to  the  prismatic  system,  Avhich  is  the  principal  form 
assumed  by  native  sulphur,  and  may  be  obtained  artificially  by  the  spontaneous 
evaporation  of  a  solution  of  sulphur  in  bisulphide  of  carbon ;  the  second  form  is  that 
of  acute  rhombic  prisms,  belonging  to  the  oblique  system,  which  is  obtained  by  fusing 
sulphur  in  a  crucible,  and,  when  partly  cooled,  breaking  the  crust  which  is  formed  on 
the  top,  and  pouring  out  the  part  -which  still  remains  liquid,  when  the  part  which  has 
become  solid  \nll  remain  in  long  crystals.  These  crystals  differ  not  only  in  shape,  but 
also  in  specific  gravity ;  the  octahedral  crystals  having  a  specific  gravity  of  2  045, 
and  tho  prisms  a  specific  gravity  of  1-982.  The  red  tint,  so  common  in  the  crystals 
of  Sicily,  and  of  volcanic  districts,  has  been  ascribed  by  some  mineralogists  to  the 
presence  of  realgar,  and  by  otliers  to  iron ;  but  Stromcyer  has  found  the  sublimed 
orange-red  sulphur  of  Vulcano,  one  of  the  Lipari  Islands,  to  resiUt  from  a  natiural 
combination  of  sulphur  and  selenium. 

Sulphur  also  presents  another  peculiarity.  At  all  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  solid, 
but  it  melts  at  232°  Fahr.,  and  at  this  temperature  it  is  as  fluid  as  water;  if  the  heat 
bo  now  gradually  raised,  it  will  become  tliickcr  and  thicker  until,  between  430°  and 
480°  Fahr.,  it  is  so  tenacious  that  tho  vessel  containing  it  may  bo  inverted  for  a 
moment  without  losing  any  of  its  contents ;  if  while  in  this  state  it  is  cooled  suddenly, 
as  by  pouring  it  into  cold  water  it  will  remain  for  many  hours  perfectly  soft  and 
flexible,  and  maybe  drawn  out  into  threads  ;  it  now  presents  none  of  the  appearances 
of  sulphur,  and  is  called  amorphous  sulphur.    After  some  time,  liowevcr,  it  regains  its 

J.       ^  ■•     ,  i   1   o„,i  «,.1^r  iin  wetaTnd  still  more 

former  ■ 

rapidly 
raised  i 
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becomes  again  pe^eUy  li,^d.   When  1-^^  ^  ^.tiS^S^^ 

and  burns  .vith  a  pale  blue  flame  for  this  purpose 

to  bleach  ^N-oollen  and  silken  goods ;  ^  d:sm  ect  v^tMUd       tl  oug  .^,^^i„,,,ts 
it  is  greatly  inferior  to  chlorine;  to  lull  f  ^es,  mo  hj  a^^^^^^^^ 
in  zoological  coUoetions;  and  to  co;^nterac  too  rapid  fermen^^^^^  ^ 

Sulphur  has  a  slight  odour,  and  f  ^^^3 Tof  the  hand pioduce  a  crackling 
heat;  and  a  lump  of  sulphur,  even  by  ^^^^  ^e it  of  th^^^^^ 

sound,  and  often  break  in  the  negatirl  kind.  Sulphur 

becomes  strongly  charged  mth  electncitj^^  w   c^^  S  .^^  ^^^^  the 

is  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol;  ^^^'^J'.f Xde  of  carbon.    In  its  chemical 
fatty  oils:  the  best  solvent  of      l^oweve^  ^^J^f ^^^^^^     tm  the  most  remote  ages, 
^St^^^^^Kng^tYSfSte^^^^^  employed  ^r  readily  procuring . 
firandhghtingbyjts^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Sulphur  IS  also  6i"P^°y/^^  ^J'^.  it  is  kept  previously  melted  for  some  time 

J^:^C,rif^lnZ  Uack  ...IfhJ.  It  is  the  dregs  of  the  subl.ming  pot  ato  the 

bei^g  Sbfe  ta  toulphido  of  oaibon;  .-.ny  earthy  impurities  w,ld  m  e.ther  case 
"'sli.PKuiATIOK  is  the  process  hy^hieh  wooUeo,  sillt,  and  cotton  goods  ar. 

SoS  downS  the  moistened  cloth.  The  iron  or  stoneware  vessels  in  winch  t^^^^ 
SmrTs  burned  are  set  in  the  corners  of  the  apartment.  They  should  be  increased 
nuX  accor^^^^  the  dimensions  of  the  place,  and  distributed  uniformly  over 
it  S  windows  "^^^  the  entrance  door  must  be  made  to  shut  hermetically  close 
in  the  lowTparT  of  the  door  there  should  be  a  small  opening,  with  a  shdmg  shutter, 
which  maTbe  ra  sed  or  lowered  by  the  mechanism  of  a  cord  passing  over  a  pulley. 

o™hurSe1>  HVDROGBN,  or  Hydrosulfhuric  acid.    Sulphur  does  not 
unftl^JifoZ  w?th™ogen  when  in  the'  free  state,  but  when  the  sulphides  of  those 
Zuls  wS  Tssolvl  in  dilute  acids  with  liberation  of  hydrogen  are  treated  wi  h  he 
Tme  acids  they  are  dissolved,  and  the  hydrogen,  as  soon  as  h berated,  unites  with  the 
sSiu  of 'the^s^^^^^^^     and  i;  evolved  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen     Sulphide  ofjo^^^^^^ 
?most  general  substance  that  is  used  for  this  purpose;  the  action  go  s  o  ^^^^^^ 
the  application  of  heat.    The  following  equation  represents  the  decomposition  . 
PeS  +  HO.SO='=  FeO.SO'  +  HS    (FeS  +  H=SO'  =  TeSO'  +  n"-S). 
This  substance  does  not  yield  the  gas  in  the  pure  state  ;  hence  when  its  purity  is 
an  Ob  ect!it  is  obtained  by  Ihe  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  tersulphide  of  antimony ; 
in  this  case  the  gas  is  only  liberated  by  the  apphcation  of  heat : 

SbS'  +  3HC1  =  SbCP  +  3HS  (Sto^S"  +  6KC1  =  Sto=Cl«  +  3H^S). 
The  sulphide  of  iron  may  easily  be  prepared  by  projecting  into  a  red-hot  crucible  a 
mixture  of  2^  parts  of  sulphur  and  4  parts  of  iron-filings,_  or  borings  of  cast  iron,  and 
excluding  the  air  as  much  as  possible.  Another  process  is  to  raise  a  bar  of  iron  to  a 
white  hett,  and  then  rub  it  with  a  lump  of  sulphur,  over  a  vessel  of  water,  when  the 
drops  of  fused  sulphide  fall  into  the  water.  •         ,  , 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  is  a  colourless  gas.  possessing  a 
most  disgusting  odour.  It  is  liberated  by  many  vegetable  and  animal  substances  m  a 
state  of  decav  Its  density  is  1-171,  and  it  contains  1  part  of  hydrogen  and  16  parts 
of  sulphur  by  weight.  It  possesses  the  properties  of  an  acid,  and  its  solution  m  water 
reddens  litmus-paper.  i  a  a 

At  a  temperature  of  50°.  and  under  a  pressure  of  17  atmospheres,  it  is  condensed 
to  a  highly  limpid  colourless  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  0-9,  and  when  cooled  to- 122°. 
solidifies  and  is  then  a  white  crystalline  translucent  substance,  heavier  than  the 
liquid  In  the  undiluted  state  this  gas  is  very  sxiffocating :  the  best  antidote  is  a  little 
chlorine,  which  decomposes  it  immediately,  liberating  the  sulphur : 
HS  +  01  =  HCl  +  S  (K=S  +  =  2HC1  +  S). 
It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  that  liquid  dissolving  2. J  times  its  bulk  of  the  gas;  the 
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''''  '^^P^"^^^"  -yg-  of  the  air 

HS  +  0  =  HO  +  S    (H^a  +  o  =  u-o  +  s). 
The  principal  use  of  sulplniretted  hydrogen  is  in  the  laboratory  for  the  separation 

~vrett:r;t2r'     ^^^-^  ^^^^^^        -  « 

o  f^^T^^^J^^  ACID,  Vitnolic  Acid,  or  Oi7  o/"  Fi^r/o^,    McitZ  sulfur ioue  Fr  • 

Suf  Tt?.°v-  '''r  ''"^"'^^f ^^'i"'^ -  -tint?:: 

V       ^^\f?™°rly  prepared  by  the  distillation  of  sulphate  of  iron  or  green 

n  f'^'T^.f  ^ -'/^  'f'^^'''^  0^  ^i^'iolic  acid.    It  was  subs^" 

quently  found  that  it  might  be  produced  by  the  combustion  of  sulphur,  and  the  ultim- 

fnd  f^.^';' '^'t^'r  °  '^-"^^  sulphurous  acid,  thus  obtained,  by  the  Lans  of  nitric  acid ; 

'S^lirv^ZXSi:CS^i:r''  we  been  made  in  the  process,  until  it  is  no^ 

In  the  first  place  tlio  sulphur  is  burnt  on  suitable  hearths,  and  the  sulphurous  acid 
produced  IS  carried  by  flues,  together  with  some  nitrous  and  nitric  acids,  generated 
in  the  same  furnace  rom  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  sulphuric  acid,  into  the  large  leaden 
chambers,  into  which  steam  and  air  are  also  admitted ;  lioro  the  different  gaffes 
react  on  each  other,  and  the  sulphurous  acid  becomes  converted  into  sulphuric  acid, 
which  falls  into  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  which  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  chamber 
which  thereby  becomes  stronger,  and,  when  of  sufficient  strength,  is  drawn  off,  and 
concentrated  first  in  leaden  vessels,  and  finally  in  vessels  of  platinum. 

I  he  place  where  the  sulphur  is  burnt  is  a  kind  of  furnace,  but  instead  of  the  gi-ate, 
there  IS  a  stone  hearth  or  iron  plate,  called  the  sole.  The  nitre-pot  or  pan  is  of 
cast  iron  In  it  the  nitre  is  decomposed  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  it  is  placed  in  the 
burner  when  required.  The  leaden  chamber  has  the  form  of  a  parallelepiped,  the 
size  varying  with  the  amount  of  work  required  to  be  done.  To  produce  10  tons  of 
oil  of  vitriol  weekly,  the  chamber  should  have  a  capacity  of  35,000  cubic  feet ;  or  a 
length  of  187  feet,  a  breadth  of  12i  feet,  and  a  height  of  15  feet.  The  bottom  is 
covered  to  the  depth  of  3  or  4  inches  with  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid. 
Ihese  leaden  chambers  are  sometimes  divided  into  3  or  4  compartments  by  leaden 
curtains  placed  in  them,  Av^hich  cause  the  more  perfect  mixture  of  the  gases.  Fiq.  1943 
js  a  drawing  of  one  thus  divided,  taken  from  Pereira's  '  Materia  Medica.' 
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Oil  of  Vithiol-Chambui. 

a.  Steam-boiler. 

h.  Section  of  furnace  of  burner. 

d  and/.  Leaden  curtains  from  the  roof  of  the  chamber  to  within  sis  inches  of  the  floor. 
e.  Leaden  curtains  rising  from  the  floor  to  vrithin  six  inches  of  the  roof. 

fir.  Leaden  conduit  or  vent-tube  for  the  discharge  of  uncondensible  gases.  It  should  communicate 
With  a  tall  chimney  to  carry  off  these  gases,  and  to  occasion  a  slight  draught  through  the  chamber. 


These  curtains  serve  to  detain  the  vapours,  and  cause  them  to  advance  in  a  gradual 
manner  through  the  chamber,  so  that  generally  the  whole  of  the  sulphurous  acid  is 
converted  into  sulphuric  acid  and  deposited  in  the  water  at  the  bottom  before  it 
reaches  the  discharge  pipes ;  but  as  such  is  not  always  the  case,  there  are  sometimes 
smaller  chambers,  also  containing  water,  appended  to  the  larger,  from  which  they 
receive  the  escaping  gases  before  they  are  allowed  to  pass  out  into  the  air,  and  thus 
prevent  loss.  These  smaller  chambers  are  seen  in  fig.  1944  c,  d,  also  taken  from 
Pereira's  '  Materia  Medica.' 

Another  method  for  preventing  this  loss  was  contrived  by  M.  Gay-Lussac,  and 
made  the  subject  of  a  patent  in  this  country  by  his  agent,  M.  Sautter.  It  consists  in 
causing  the  waste  gas  of  the  vitriol-chamber  to  ascend  through  the  chemical  cascade 
of  M.  Clement  Desormos,  and  to  encounter  there  a  stream  of  sulphuric  acid  of  specific 
gi-avity  1'750.  The  nitrous  acid  gas,  which  is  in  a  well-regulat-ed  chamber  alwaj's 
slightly  redundant,  is  perfectly  absorbed  by  the  said  sulphuric  acid  ;  which,  thus  im- 
pregnated, is  made  to  trickle  down  through  another  cascade,  up  througli  which  passes 
a  current  of  sulphurous  acid,  from  the  combustion  of  sulphur  in  a  little  adjoining 
chamber.  The  condensed  nitrous  acid  gas  is  thereby  immediately  transformed  into 
nitrous  gas  (binoxide  of  nitrogen),  which  is  transmitted  from  the  second  cascade  into 
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tho  large  vitriol- chamber,  and  there  exercises  its  well-known  reaction  upon  its  aeriform 
contents.  The  economy  thus  efifoctod  in  the  sulphuric-acid  manufacture  is  such  that 
for  100  parts  of  sulphur,  3  of  nitrate  of  soda  will  suffice,  instead  of  9  or  10  as  usually 
consimied. 

The  flue  or  waste-pipe  serves  to  carry  off  the  residual  gas,  which  should  contain 
nothing  but  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere,  which  has  been  introduced. 

There  are  at  least  two  plans  at  present  in  use  for  burning  the  sulphur  continuously 
in  the  oven.  In  the  one,  the  sulphur  is  laid  on  the  hearth  (or  rather  on  the  flat  hearth 
in  the  separate  oven,  above  described,)  and  is  kindled  by  a  slight  fire  placed  under  it ; 
which  fire,  however,  is  allowed  to  go  out  after  the  first  day,  because  the  oven  becomes 
by  that  time  snfflciently  heated  by  the  sulphur-flames  to  carry  on  the  subsequent  com- 
bustion.   Upon  the  hearth,  an  iron  tripod  is  set,  supporting,  a  few  inches  above  it  a 
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Oil  of  VrrHioL  Manufactory. 

«.  Sulphnr  burner  or  furnace. 

6.  Mrst  leaden  chamber.  In  the  manufactory  from  which  the  above  sketch  was  made  this 
chamber  was  70  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  and  20  feet  high ;  but  the  size  varies  considerably  in  difEeront 
establishments. 


i  ?htof  }  smaller  leaden  chambers. 


e.  Steam-boiler. 
/.  Flue  pipe  or  chimney  of  the  furnace. 
g.  Steam-pipe. 

/!.  The  flue  or  pipe  conveying  the  residual  gas  fi-om  the  first  to  the  second  leaden  chamber 
t.  Pipe  conveying  the  gas,  not  absorbed  in  the  first  and  second  chamber,  into  the  third    '  ■ 
i.  Flue  or  waste  pipe. 

I.  Manhole,  by  which  the  workmen  enter  the  chamber  when  the  process  is  not  going  on 
m.  Pipe  for  withdrawing  a  smaU  portion  of  sulphm-ic  acid  from  the  chamber,  in  older"  to  obtain 
Its  sp.  gr.  by  the  hydrometer.  '  ouuun 

hemispherical  cast-iron  bowl  (basin)  charged  with  nitre  and  its  decomposing  portion 
of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  In  the  other  plan,  12  parts  of  bruised  sulphur  and  1  of  nitre 
are  mixed  in  a  leaden  trough  on  the  floor  with  1  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
mixture  is  shovelled  through  the  sliding  iron  door  upon  the  hot  hearth.  The  succes- 
sive charges  of  sulphur  are  proportioned,  of  course,  to  the  size  of  the  chamber  In  one 
of  the  largest,  which  is  120  feet  long,  20  broad,  and  16  high,  12  cwts.  are  burned  in  the 
course  of  24  hours,  divided  into  6  charges,  every  fourth  hour,  of  2  cwts  each  In 
chambers  of  one-sixth  greater  capacity,  containing  1,400  meters  cube,  1  ton  of  sulphur 
IS  burned  in  24  hours.  This  immense  production  was  first  introduced  at  Chaunav  and 
Dieuze,  under  the  management  of  M.  Clement  Desormes.  The  bottom  of  the  chamber 
should  bo  covered  at  first  with  a  thin  stratum  of  sulphuric  acid,  of  sp.  gr  r07  which 
decomposes  hyponitric  acid  into  oxygen  and  binoxide  of  nitrogen  ;  but  not  with  mere 
water,  which  would  absorb  the  hyponitric  acid  vapours,  and  withdraw  them  from  their 
sphere  of  action.  The  crystalline  compound,  described  below,  is  often  formed  and  iq 
deposited,  at  low  temperatures,  in  a  crust  of  considerable  thickness  (from  one-half  tn 
one  inch)  on  the  sides  of  the  chamber,  so  as  to  render  the  process  inoperative  A 
circumstance  of  this  kind  occurred  in  a  very  striking  manner,  during  winter  in  a 
manufacture  of  oil  of  vitnol  in  Eussia ;  and  iK  Us  sometimes  occurred,  to^  modemte 
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extent,  in  Scotland,  It  is  called,  at  Marseilles,  the  maladie  des  elumhres  It  may  Ijo 
certainly  prevented,  by  maintaining  tho  interior  of  the  cliamber,  by  a  jet  of  steani  -it 
a  temperature  of  100°  I'ahr.  When  these  crystals  fall  into  tho  dilute  acid  at  ti  e 
bottom,  tlioy  are  decomposed  with  a  violent  cffprvescence,  and  a  liissinK  CurL'lin'ir 
noise,  somewhat  like  that  of  a  tun  of  beer  in  brisk  fermentalion.  "  b   t,  b 

The  introduction  of  steam  is  a  modern  invention,  which  has  vastly  facilitated  and 
increased  the  production  of  oil  of  vitriol.  It  serves,  by  powerful  agitation,  not  onlv 
to  mix  tho  different  gaseous  molecules  intimately  together,  but  to  impel  them  against 
each  other,  and  thus  bring  them  within  the  sphere  of  their  mutual  chemical  attraction. 
This  is  Its  mechanical  effect.  Its  chemical  agency  is  still  more  important.  Bv  sup- 
plying moisture  at  every  point  of  tho  immense  included  space,  it  determines  tlie 
formation  of  hydrous  sulphuric  acid,  from  tho  compound  of  nitric,  liyponitric,  sul- 
phurous, and  dry  sulphuric  acids. 

Besides  tho  process  bore  described,  which  is  called  t}io' continuous  process,  there  was 
another  formerly  adopted,  called  tho  intermittent  process.  This  was  also  carried  on 
in  largo  leaden  chambers,  but  instead  of  a  continuous  stream  of  air,  as  passes  into 
tho  chambers,  through  the  furnace  by  tho  continuous  process,  the  cliambcrs  were 
opened  now  and  then  to  introduce  fresh  atmospheric  air.  This  process  is,  however, 
now  abandoned. 

By  the  continuous  metliod,  sulphuric  acid  may  bo  currently  obtained  in  the  chambers, 
of  tho  specific  gravity  1-35,  or  1-45  at  most ;  but  when  stronger,  it  absorbs  and  retains 
permanently  much  nitrous  acid  gas ;  by  the  intermittent  process,  however,  it  may  be 
obtained  as  dense  as  1-550,  or  even  1'620 ;  henco  where  fuel  is  high  priced,  as  near 
Paris,  this  method  recommended  itself  by  economy  in  the  concentration  of  the  acid. 
In  Great  Britain,  and  even  in  most  parts  of  France,  however,  where  time,  workmen's 
wages,  and  interest  of  capital,  are  the  paramount  considerations,  manufacturers  do  not 
find  it  for  their  interest  in  general  to  raise  the  density  of  the  acid  in  the  chambers 
above  1-400,  or  at  most  I'oOO ;  as  the  further  increase  goes  on  at  a  retarded  rate, 
and  its  concentration  from  1-400  to  1-600,  in  leaden  pans,  costs  very  little. 

For  many  purposes  in  the  arts  the  acid,  as  it  is  taken  from  the  leaden  chambers,  is 
quite  strong  enough,  and  is  employed  under  the  name  of  '  Chamber  Acid.' 

At  about  the  specific  gravity  of  1-35,  in  Great  Britain,  the  liquid  of  tho  chambers 
is  run  off  by  the  syphon  above  described,  into  a  leaden  gutter  or  spout,  which 
discharges  it  into  a  series  of  rectangular  vessels  made  of  large  sheets  of  lead  of  12  or 
14  lbs,,  to  the  square  foot,  simply  folded  up  at  the  angles  into  8  or  10  inches  deep, 
resting  upon  a  grate  made  of  a  pretty  close  row  of  wrought-iron  bars  of  considerable 
strength,  under  which  the  flame  of  a  furnace  plays.  Where  coals  are  very  chciip, 
each  pan  may  have  a  separate  fire ;  but  where  they  are  somewhat  dear,  the  flame, 
after  passing  under  the  lowest  pan  of  the  range,  which  contains  the  strongest  acid  (at 
about  1-600),  proceeds  upwards  with  a  slight  slope  to  heat  the  pans  of  weaker  acid, 
which,  as  it  concentrates,  is  gradually  run  down  by  syphons  to  replenish  the  lower 
pans,  in  proportion  as  their  aqueous  matter  is  dissipated.  The  three  or  four  pans 
constituting  the  range  are  thus  placed  in  a  straight  line,  but  each  at  a  different  level, 
terrace-like. 

When  the  acid  has  thereby  acquired  the  density  of  1-660,  or  1*700  at  most,  it  must 
be  removed  from  the  leaden  evaporators,  because  when  of  greater  strength  it  would 
begin  to  corrode  them  ;  and  it  is  transferred  into  leaden  coolers,  or  run  through  a  long 
refrigeratory  worm -pipe,  surrounded  by  cold  water.  In  this  state  it  is  introduced  into, 
glass  or  platinum  retorts,  to  undergo  a  flnal  concentration,  up  to  the  specific  gravity 
of  1-842,  or  even  occasionally  1-845.  When  glass  retorts  are  used,  they  are  set  in  a 
long  sand-bath  over  a  gallery-furnace,  resting  on  fire-tiles,  under  which  a  powerful 
flame  plays ;  and  as  the  flue  gradually  ascends  from  the  fireplace  near  to  which  it  is 
most  distant  from  the  tiles,  to  the  remoter  end,  the  heat  acts  with  tolerable  equality 
on  the  first  and  last  retort  in  the  range.  When  platinum  stills  are  employed,  they 
are  fitted  into  the  inside  of  cast-iron  pots,  which  protect  the  thin  bottom  and  sides  of 
the  precious  metal.  The  fire  being  applied  directly  to  the  iron,  causes  a  safe,  rapid, 
and  economical  concentration  of  the  acid.  The  iron  pots,  with  their  platinum 
interior,  filled  with  concentrated  boiling-hot  oil  of  vitriol,  are  lifted  out  of  the  fire- 
seat  by  tackle,  and  let  down  into  a  cistern  of  cold  water,  to  effect  the  speedy  re- 
frigeration pf  the  acid,  and  facilitate  its  transvasion  into  carboys  packed  in  osier 
baskets  lined  with  straw.  Sometimes,  however,  the  acid  is  cooled  by  running  it 
slowly  off  through  a  long  platinum  syphon,  surrounded  by  another  pipe  filled  with 
cold  water.    Fig.  1945  shows  a  contrivance  for  this  purpose. 

Tho  under  stopcock  a  being  shut,  and  the  leg  b  being  plunged  to  nearly  the  bottom 
pf  the  still,  the  worm  is  to  be  filled  with  concentrated  cold  acid  through  the  funnel  c. 
if  that  stopcock  is  now  shut,  and  a  opened,  the  acid  will  flow  out  in  such  quantity  as 
to  rarefy  the  small  portion  of  air  in  tho  upper  part  of  the  pipe     suflSciently  to  make 
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the  hot  acid  rise  up  over  the  bend,  and  set  the  syphon  in  f<=tu)n.  The  flow  of  the 
fluid  is  to  be  so  regulated  by  the  stopcock  a,  that  it  may  be  greatly  cooled  m  its 
passage  by  the  surrounding  cold  water  in  the 
vessel  /,  which  may  be  replenished  by  means  of 
the  tube  and  funnel  d,  and  overflow  at  e. 

The  platinum  retort  admits  of  from  four  to 
six  operations  in  a  day,  when  it  is  well  mounted 
and  managed.  It  has  a  platinum  capital, 
furnished  with  a  short  neck,  which  conducts 
the  disengaged  vapours  into  a  lead-worm  of 
condensation ;  and  the  liquid  thus  obtained  is 
returned  into  the  lead-pans.  Great  care  must 
be  taken  to  prevent  any  particles  of  lead  from 
getting  into  the  platinum  vessel,  since  at  the 
temperature  of  boiling  sulphuric  acid,  the  lead 
unites  with  the  precious  metal,  and  thus  causes 
holes  in  the  retort.  These  must  be  repaired 
by  soldering  on  a  plate  of  platinum  with  gold. 

Sanitary  motives  alone  induced  the  makers 
of  soda  to  condense  their  waste  hydrochloric 
acid  in  the  first  instance ;  though  they  now  dis- 
cover its  worth  as  a  means  of  manufacturing 
chloride  of  lime,  and  would  not  again  return 
to  the  nuisance-creating  system  if  they  might._ 

The  complicated  changes  which  take  place  in 
the  leaden  chambers  during  the  conversion  of 
the  sulphurous  acid  into  sulphuric  acid,  were  first 
traced  by  M.  Clement  Desormes.  He  showed 
that  hyponitric  acid  and  sulphurous  acid  gases^ 

when  mixed  react  on  each  other  through  the  intervention  of  moisture  ;  that  there 
tlience  resulted  a  crystalline  combination  of  sulphuric  acid,  binoxide  of  nitrogen,  and 
water.  That  this  crystalline  compound  was  instantly  destroyed  by  more  water,  with  the 
separation  of  the  sulphuric  acid  in  a  liquid  state,  and  the  disengagement  of  binoxide 
of  nitrogen  ;  that  this  gas  re-constituted  hyponitric  acid  at  the  expense  of  the  atmo- 
spheric oxygen  of  the  leaden  chamber,  and  thus  brought  matters  to  their  primary 
condition.  From  this  point,  starting  again,  the  particles  of  sulphur  in  the  sulphurous 
acid,  through  the  .agency  of  water,  became  fully  oxygenated  by  the  hyponitric  acid, 
and  fell  down  in  heavy  drops  of  sulphiiric  acid,-  while  the  binoxide  of  nitrogen 
derived  from  the  hyponitric  acid,  had  again  recourse  to  the  air  for  its  lost  dose  of 
oxygen.  This  beautiful  interchange  of  the  oxygenous  principle  was  found  to  go  on, 
in  their  experiments,  till  either  the  sulphurous  acid  or  oxygen  in  the  air  was  ex- 
hausted. 

They  verified  this  proposition,  with  regard  to  what  occurs  in  sulphuric-acid 
chambers,  by  mixing  in  a  crystal  globe  the  three  substances,  binoxide  of  nitrogen, 
sulphurous  acid,  and  atmospheric  air.  The  immediate  production  of  red  vapours 
indicated  the  transformation  of  the  binoxide  into  hyponitric  acid  gas  ;  and  now  the 
introduction  of  a  very  little  water  caused  the  proper  reaction,  for  opaque  vapours 
arose,  which  deposited  white  star-formed  crystals  on  the  surface  of  the  glass.  The 
gases  were  once  more  transparent,  and  colourless ;  but  another  addition  of  water 
melted  these  crystals  with  effervescence,  when  ruddy  vapours  appeared.  In  this 
manner  the  phenomena  were  made  to  alternate,  till  the  oxygen  of  the  included  air 
was  expended,  or  all  the  sulphurous  acid  was  converted  into  sulphuric.  The  residuary 
gases  were  foimd  to  be  hyponitric  acid  gas,  and_  nitrogen  without  sulphurous  acid 
gas;  while  unctuous  sulphuric  acid  bedewed  the  inner  surface  of  the  globe.  Hence, 
they  justly  concluded  their  new  theory  of  the  manufacture  of  oil  of  vitriol  to  be 
demonstrated. 

There  are  some  points  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  which  require  attention. 

1st.  If  the  heat  in  the  sulphur-furnace  is  too  high,  or  when  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
supply  of  air,  some  sulphur  sublimes,  and  is  condensed  in  the  chamber,  and  at  last 
falls  into  the  siilphuric  acid  at  the  bottom  of  the  chamber.  By  this  means,  not  only 
is  less  sulphuric  acid  produced,  but  the  sulphuric  acid,  when  drawn  from  the 
chamber,  contains  some  sulphur  in  suspension :  in  this  case  it  must  be  allowed  to 
stand,  so  as  to  deposit  the  sulphur,  which  may  be  collected,  washed,  dried,  and  again 
used.  If  the  sulphur  were  not  removed  before  concentrating,  it  would,  at  the  tem- 
perature requisite  for  evaporation,  decompose  the  sulphuric  acid,  with  the  escape  of 
sulphurous  acid  gas,  and  hence  much  sulphuric  acid  would  be  lost.  The  reaction  tliat 
would  take  place  is  represented  by  the  following  equation  : — 

XoT..  III.  3  Q 
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2(II0.S0») 

Biilphiu'lu  ncld. 


Sulpluir. 
S 


oso-  + 

Sulpluirous  acid  gas. 
3SO-  H- 


2H0. 

Water. 
2R'0. 


2nd.  If  there  is  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  steam  admitted  into  the  chamber  the 
sohd  compound  of  Hu  phuric  acid  and  hinoxide  of  nitrogen,  above  mentioned  ^ou  d 
be  formed  on  the  sides  ot  the  chamber,  and  thus  remove  the  oxidising  Tent  W 
unchaligecl.  sulphurous  acid  would  escape  by  L  ^Jio^^^ 

3rd.  A  deficioncv  of  nitric  acid  in  the  chamber  also  causes  great  loss  -  the  sul- 
phurous acid,  as  in  the  former  case,  escaping  unoxidised.  ' 

The  first  of  these  three  subjects  was  counteracted  'by  M.  Grovelle  who  tik\n<r 
advantage  of  an  idea  put  forth  by  M.  Clement  Desormes,  constructed,  f^niace  f"^^^ 
burning  the  sulphur,  so  as  to  have  a  double  current  of  air.  He  substituted  for  ilir 
solo  of  the  furnace  some  parallel  bars  of  iron,  on  which  were  placed  cast-iron  pans  or 
boxes,  bound  together,  but  leaving  intervals  for  the  entrance  of  air  between  e-.ch 
tliese  were  filled  with  sulphur,  which  was  then  ignited,  and  thus  a  plentiful  supplv  of 
air  was  constantly  kept  up.  '■'■  ^ 

The  reactions  which  take  place  in  the  sulphuric-acid  chamber  have  recently  been 
studied  by-Mr.  _H.  A.  Smith,  who  concludes,  contrary  to  generally-received  opinions 
that  under  certain  circumstances  action  can  take  place  between  dry  sulphurous  acid 
and  nitric-acid  gases  without  the  intervention  of  steam.  He  believes  that  the  best 
form  of  chamber  should  be  long  and  not  high,  having,  in  fact,  the  following  dimen- 
sions :  length  150  feet,  width  95  to  30  feet,  and  height  10  to  12  feet  The  tempera 
ture  should  be  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  at  200°  Fahr.,  and  in  starting  the  chamber 
he  recommends  thaf  sulphuric  acid  should  be  run  on  the  bottom  in  preference  to 
water.  See  '  The  Chemistry  of  Sulphuric  Acid  Manufacture,'  by  H.  A.  Smith  1873 
Fuming,  or  liordhausm  Sulphuric  Acid.  At  Nordhausen  and  other  parts  of  Saxony, 
1946  I  I  sulphuric  acid  continues  to  be  made  upon  the  old 

plan.  This  consists  in  first  subjecting  sulphate 
of  iron,  or  green  vitriol,  to  a  gentle  heat,  by  whicli 
It  IS  deprived  of  its  water  of  crystallisation  ;  it 
is  then  distilled  in  earthenware,  tubular,  or  pear- 
shaped  retorts,  of  which  a  large  number  are  placed 
in  a  gallery-furnace.  Fig.  1946  shows  the  fireplace ; 
ahb,  chamber  on  each  side  of  the  fireplace,  for 
depriving  the  green  v-itrol,  c  c,  of  its  water. 

To  these  retorts  are  adapted  eartlienware  re- 
ceivers, into  which  some  ordinary  sulphuric  acid 
is  previously  placed,  to  condense  all  the  anhydrous 
sulphuric  acid  which  comes  over.  The  heat  is 
raised  gradually,  and  at  last  the  retorts  are  subjected  to  an  intense  heat,  which  is  kept 
up  for  several  hours. 

Some  sulphurous  acid  gas  escapes,  arising  from  the  decomposition  of  some  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  of  the  sulphate  by  the  oxide  of  iron,  and  nothing  remains  in  the  retorts 
but  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

Anhydrous  Sulphuric  Acid,  or  Sulphuric  Anhydride.  This  is  most  easily  obtained  by 
subjecting  the  Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid  to  a  gentle  heat  in  a  glass  retort,  to  which 
is  adapted  a  dry  receiver  placed  in  ice.  White  fumes  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid 
come  over  and  are  condensed  in  the  receiver.  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  water 
coming  into  contact  with  it,  as  it  unites  with  it  with  some  violence. 

It  is  best  to  have  a  receiver  which  can  be  hermetically  sealed  as  soon  as  the  opera- 
tion is  completed. 


1  I  1^1  I 
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1  . 

Properties  of  the  different  Sulphuric  Acids. 

Anhydrous  Sulphuric  Acid,  or  Sulphuric  Anhydride.  (SO'.)  This  is  a  white  cry- 
stalline body,  very  much  resembling  asbestos  in  appearance.  Exposed  to  the  air, 
some  of  it  absorbs  moisture,  and  the  rest  flies  off  in  white  fumes.  Dropped  into  water 
it  produces  a  hissing  noise,  just  like  red-hot  iron,  and  in  large  quantities  causes  ex- 
plosion. It  melts  at  66°  Falir.,  and  boils  at  about  120°  Fahr.  The  sp.  gr.  of  the 
liquid,  at  78°  Fahr.,  is  1-97  [Pereira),  and  that  of  its  vapour  3'0  {Mitscherlich).  It 
does  not  present  acid  properties  unless  moisture  bo  present. 

Nordhausen  Sulphuric  Acid.  1I0.S0'',S0*  (K^SO^SO^).  This  is  an  oily  liquid,  gene- 
rally of  a  brown  colour  (from  some  organic  matter),  which  gives  oflp  white  fumes  of 
anhydrous  siilpliuric  acid  when  exposed  to  the  aii-.    Its  sp.  gr.  is  about         It  is 
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imported  in  stoneware  bottles,  having  ;i  stoneware  screw  for  a  stopper.  It  is  probably 
only  a  solution  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  in  ordinary  oil  of  Titriol,  as,  alter  being 
subjected  to  a  gentle  heat,  nothing  remains  but  the  latter.  It  often  contains  several 
impurities.  It  is  principally  used  for  dissolving  indigo,  which  it  does  completely 
without  destroying  the  colour.  ^    ^,  .  . 

Ordinary  Siclphvric  Acid,  or  Oil  of  HO.SOHH^SO^).  Sp.gr.  1-845.  This  is, 

■when  pure,  a  colourless,  transparent,  highly  acrid,  and  most  poweriully  corrosive 
liquid.  It  is  a  very  strong  mineral  acid,  one  drop  being  sufficient  to  communicate  the 
power  of  reddening  litmus-paper  to  a  gallon  of  -water,  and  produces  an  ulcer  if  placed 
upon  the  sldu.  It  chars  most  organic  substances.  This  depends  upon  its  attraction 
for  water,  which  is  so  great  that,  when  exposed  in  an  open  saucer,  it  imbibes  one-thim 
of  its  weight  from  the  atmosphere  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  fully  six  times  its 
weight  in  a  few  months.  Hence  it  should  be  kept  excluded  from  the  air.  If  four 
parts,  by  weight,  of  the  strongest  acid  be  suddenly  mixed  with  one  part  of  water, 
both  being  at  50°  Eahr.,  the  temperature  will  rise  to  300°  Fahr. ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  foiir  parts  of  ice  be  mixed  with  one  of  sulphuric  acid,  they  immediately  liquefy 
and  sink  the  thermometer  to  4°  below  zero.  In  this  last  case  the  heat,  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  given  ofi;  has  been  employed  in  liquefying  the  ice.  Upon  the 
mixing  the  acid  and  water  they  both  suffer  condensation,  the  dilute  acid,  thus  formed, 
occupying  less  space  than  the  two  separately,  and  hence  the  evolution  of  heat.  This 
affinity  for  water,  which  sulphuric  acid  possesses,  is  often  made  use  of  for  evaporating 
liquids  at  a  low  temperature.  The  liquid  is  placed  in  a  dish  over  another  dish  con- 
taining sulphuric  acid,  and  both  are  placed  under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump. 
Such  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the  evaporation  is  carried  on,  that  if  a  small  vessel 
of  water  be  so  placed  it  will  speedily  be  frozen.  Sulphuric  acid  is  decomposed  by  several 
substances  when  boiled  with  them  :  such  are  most  organic  substances,  sulphur,  phos- 
phorus, and  several  of  the  metals,  as  mercury,  copper,  tin,  &c. 

Sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  l'S45,  boils  at  about  620°  Fahr.,  and  maybe  distilled 
unchanged.  Tliis  is  the  best  way  to  obtain  it  pure.  It  is  a  most  powerful  poison. 
If  swallowed  in  its  concentrated  state,  even  a  small  quantity,  it  acts  so  powerfully  on 
the  throat  and  stomach  as  to  cause  intolerable  agony  and  speedy  death.  Watery 
diluents,  mixed  with  chalk  or  magnesia,  are  the  readiest  antidotes. 

Ordinary  oil  of  vitriol  generally  contains  some  sulphate  of  lead,  which  will  be 
precipitated,  as  a  white  powder  by  dilution  with  water ;  since  so  much  of  it  is  made 
from  iron  pyrites  at  the  present  day,  it  contains  arsenic  in  variable  quantities.  The 
best  test  for  sulphuric  acid,  either  free  or  combined,  as  soluble  salts,  is  a  salt  of 
barium.  An  extremely  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  a  soluble  salt  of  it,  is 
thus  easily  detected  by  the  greyish-white  cloud  of  sulphate  of  baryta  which  it 
occasions  in  the  solution.  100  parts  of  the  concentrated  acid  are  neutralised  by  143 
parts  of  dry  pure  carbonate  of  potash,  and  by  110  of  dry  pure  carbonate  of  soda. 

The  presence  of  saline  impurities  in  sulphuric  acid  may  be  determined  by  evapo- 
rating a  certain  quantity  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  capsule.  If  more  than  2  grains  of 
residue  remain  out  of  500  of  acid  it  may  be  considered  impure. 

Of  all  the  acids,  the  sulphuric  is  most  extensively  used  in  the  arts,  and  is,  in  fact, 
the  primary  agent  for  obtaining  almost  all  the  others,  by  disengaging  them  from  their 
saline  combinations.  In  this  way  nitric,  hydrochloric,  tartaric,  acetic,  and  many 
other  acids,  are  procured.  It  is  employed  in  the  direct  formation  of  alum,  of  the 
sulphates  of  copper,  zinc,  potassa,  soda ;  in  that  of  sulphuric  ether,  of  sugar  by  the 
saccharificatiou  of  starch,  and  in  the  preparation  of  phosphorus,  &c.  It  serves  also 
for  opening  the  pores  of  skins  in  tanning,  for  clearing  the  surfaces  of  metals,  for 
determining  the  nature  of  several  salts  by  the  acid  characters  that  are  disengaged,  &c. 

The  Table  on  next  page,  which  shows  the  quantity  of  concentrated  and  dry  sulphuric 
acid  in  100  parts  of  dilute,  at  different  densities,  was  constructed  by  Dr.  Ure. 

SVKPHtrROtrs  ACXJ>.  (SO-.)  Sulphur  fumigations  are  mentioned  by  Homer, 
but  sulphurous  acid,  of  which  these  are  composed,  was  first  acciirately  examined  by 
Stahl,  Scheele,  and  Priestley,  and  afterwards  by  Gay-Lussac  and  Berzelius. 

It  escapes  from  the  earth,  in  the  gaseous  form,  in  the  vicinity  of  volcanoes,  but  is 
always  prepared  artificially  when  required  for  use,  and  for  this  purpose  several  pro- 
cesses are  employed. 

1.  By  heating  copper-cuttings,  or  mercury,  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  a 
glass  flask,  sulphate  of  copper,  or  persulphate  of  mercury,  and  sulphurous  acid  are 
formed : 

Cu    -1-  2(H0.S0')    =      CuO.SO'     +         SO"       +  2H0. 
Copper.      Sulphuric  ncitl.     Sulphate  of  copper.      Snlpluu-oiis  acid.  Water. 

Cu    +   aH^so'    =      cuso'      +       so*      +  2K*0. 
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Liquid 

100 
99 
98 
97 
96 
96 
94 
93 
92 
91 
90 
89 
88 
87 
86 
85 
84 
83 
82 
81 
80 
79 
78 
77 
76 
75 
74 
73 
72 
71 
70 
69 
68 
67 


Sp.  grav. 

1-8460 
1-8438 
1-8415 
1-8391 
1-8366 
1-8340 
1-8288 
1-8235 
1-8181 
1-8126 
1-8070 
1-7986 
1-7901 
1-7815 
1-7728 
1-7640 
1-7540 
1-7425 
1-7315 
1-7200 
1-7080 
1-6972 
1- 
1- 
1- 
1- 
1- 
1- 
1- 
1- 


•6860 
•6744 
-6624 
-6500 
-6415 
-6321 
-6204 
-6090 
1-5975 
1-5868 
1-5760 
1-5648 


Dry 

81-44 
80-72 
79^90 
79-99 
78-28 
77-46 
76-66 
75-83 

72-  02 
74-20 

73-  39 
72-57 
71-76 
70-94 
70-12 
69-31 
68-49 
67-68 
66-86 
66-05 
65-23 
64-42 
63-60 
62-78 
61-97 
61-15 
60-34 
59-52 
58-71 
57-89 
57-08 
56-25 
55-45 
54-63 


Liquid 

Sp.  grav. 

Dry 

Liquid 

Dry 

66 

1-5503 

53-82 

32 

1-2334 

26-09 

65 

1-5390 

6300 

31 

1-2260 

25-28 

64 

1-5280 

521 8 

30 

1-2184 

24-46 

63 

1-5170 

61-37 

29 

1-2108 

23-65 

62 

1-5066 

60-55 

28 

1-2032 

22-83 

61 

1-4960 

49-74 

27 

1-1956 

2201 

60 

1-4860 

48-92 

26 

1-1876 

21-20 

59 

1-4760 

48-11 

25 

1-1792 

20-38 

58 

1-4660 

47-29 

24 

1-1706 

19-57 

57 

1-4560 

46-48 

23 

11626 

18-76 

66 

1-4460 

45-66 

22 

1-1549 

17-94 

65 

1-4360 

44-85 

21 

1-1480 

17-12 

54 

1-4366 

44-03 

20 

1-1410 

16-31 

53 

1-4170 

43-22 

19 

1-1330 

15-49 

52 

1-4073 

42-40 

18 

1-1246 

14-68 

51 

1-3977 

41-58 

17 

1-1166 

13-86 

50 

1^3884 

40-77 

16 

1-1090 

13-05 

49 

1-3788 

39-95 

15 

1-1019 

12-13 

48 

1-3697 

39-14 

14 

1-0953 

11-41 

47 

1-3612 

38-32 

13 

1-0887 

10-60 

46 

1-3530 

37-51 

12 

1-0809 

9-78 

45 

1-3440 

36-69 

11 

1-0743 

8-97 

44 

1-3345 

35-88 

10 

1-0682 

8-15 

43 

1-3255 

35-06 

9 

1-0614 

7-34 

42 

1-3165 

34-26 

8 

1-0544 

6-22 

41 

1-3080 

33-43 

7 

1-0477 

5-71 

40 

1-2999 

32-61 

6 

1-0405 

4-89 

39 

1-2913 

31-80 

5 

1-0336 

4-08 

38 

1-2826 

30-98 

4 

1-0268 

3-26 

37 

1-2740 

30-17 

3 

1-0206 

2-446 

36 

1-2654 

29-35 

2 

1-0140 

1-63 

35 

1-2572 

28-54 

1 

1-0074 

0-1584 

34 

1-2490 

27-72 

33 

1-2409 

26-91 

The  siilphurous  acid  is  passed  through  a  -wash-bottle,  to  remove  any  trace  of  sulphuric 
acid  -which  may  come  over,  and  then  through  a  tube  containing  chloride  of  calcium, 
if  the  gas  be  wanted  dry  ;  it  may  then  be  collected  over  mercury  in  the  pneumatic 
trough,  or  by  displacement  of  air ;  it  cannot  be  collected  over  teater,  owing  to  its  great 
sohibility  in  that  liquid. 

2.  By  heating  charcoal,  or  almost  any  organic  substance,  -with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  in  the  same  apparatus  as  above ;  but  in  this  case  the  sulphurous  acid  is 
contaminated  -with  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  -which,  however,  does  not  inter- 
fere with  it  in  many  cases,  as  when  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  alkaline  sul- 
phites : 

C       +    2(H0.S0')    =       CO"       +       2S0^       +  2H0. 


Charcoal. 


Sulphuric  acid.     Carbonic  acid. 
2K-SO«    =  CO- 


Sulpliurous  acid.  Water. 
ZSO^      +  2H-0. 


3.  By  the  combustion  of  sulphur  or  iron  pyrites  in  oxygen  gas  or  in  atmospheric 
air,  and  this  is  the  process  most  generally  employed  on  the  large  scale,  as  in  the 
manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid.    See  Sttlphiiric  Acid. 


S 


Sulphur. 


+ 


0=  = 


SO^ 


Oxygen.     Sulphurous  acid. 


Properties.  At  ordinary  temperatures  and  atmospheric  pressure  sulphurous  acid  is 
a  colourless,  transparent  gas,  possessing  the  disagreeable  odour  so  well  kno-wn  to  those 
who  have  biirnt  a  sulphur-match.  It  is  neither  combustible,  nor  a  supporter  of  com- 
bustion, and  is  always  the  product  obtained  by  burning  sulphur  in  air.  It  is  a  weak 
acid,  and  is  very  soluble  in  water,  that  liquid  at  60°Fahr.  dissolving  more  than  thirty 
times  its  volume  of  the  gas  ;  the  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  thus  obtained,  bleaches 


SWAGES 

some  vegetable  colours,  as  well  as  the  gas  itself,  viz.  t^^o^^^^  ^'^^^^^^f ^^^j'ofal^^^^^ 
but  in  m^ost  cases  the  colours  may  be  restored  by  treating  with  a  weak        or  aJlca  i. 
It  cannot  be  respired  in  the  pure'  state,  as  it  immediately  ^^^.^^^^ 
but  if  diluted  with  air  and  then  breathed,  it  acts  as  a 

pain,  and  a  sense  of  diyness  of  the  mouth  and  throat.    Its  sp.  gr    s  2  2  .  cuD^ 
inches  weighing  68-69  grains.    Its  solution  in  wa  er  may  be  ^P'i/  ^^^XX  c"^" 
change,  as  long  as  air  is  excluded,  but  when  air  gams  access  to  it,  it  is  gradually  con 

''%^liu^t'i:wes.ions  taken  by  the  goldsmiths  of  the  sixteenth  centuxy^^^^^^^^ 
the  engravings  executed  on  plate,  paxes,  &c.,  and  which  they  obtained  by  sgeadiBg 
a  lavex- of  melted  sulphux'  on  the  face  of  the  plate,  producing  a  cast  m  ^^^e^fj^^ 
lines  engraved.    Some  few  of  these  proofs  exist  in  the  British  and  m^^^^^^^ 
Museums,  and  are  known  as  sulphurs.    They  are  amongst  the  rarest  specimens  con 
nected  with  the  art  of  engraving. 

SUliPKYDROiaBTRY.    The  determination  of  sulphur. 

SVItlACH,  or  SHUMACH.  A  species  of  the  genus  Bhtis,  used  m  tanmug.  it 
is  known  also  as  sumac  and  shumac.  It  consists  of  the  ground-leaves,  foot-stalks, 
and  young  tmgs  of  several  varieties  of  plants,  technically  known  as  sumacs,  but 
botanically  belonging  to  the  genus  Bkus  of  the  Natural  Order  Anacardmce^.  The 
sumac  of 'commerce  is  chiefly  obtained  from  the  Bkus  Coriana,  in  the  following 
manner:— A  short  time  before  the  blooming  of  the  plant  in  June  or  July,  the 
younger  twigs  are  cut  off,  dried  in  the  sun,  next  beaten,  so  as  to  detach  the  leaves  and 
flower  panicles,  which  are  next  coarsely  ground  up  by  means  of  millstones,  ihe 
shrub  iust  named  is  a  native  of  Asia,  but  is  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  Jiurope,  more 
especially  in  Sicily,  Spain,  Southern  France,  and  Hungary.  Sumac  is  also  prepared 
from  the  Bhtcs  Cotinus.  in 

In  the  South  of  Prance  a  peculiar  kind  of  sumac  is  prepared,  and  known  locally  as 
redout  or  redou.  It  is  derived  from  the  Coriaria  onyrtifolia,  or  tanner's-herb,  which 
contains  a  violently  poisonous  substance, 

The  leaves  of  the  Arbutus  Uva-ursi,  better  known  in  pharmacy  than  in  technology, 
are  used  as  sumac  in  Dalecarlia,  Sweden. 

The  following  are  the  chief  varieties  of  sumac  known  in  the  trade : — 

Sicilian  Sumac— The  most  esteemed  article,  fetching  always  a  high  price, 

Spanish  &mfles.— Exported  from  Malaga,  Priego  or  Mohua,  Valladolid. 
,  Portuguese  Sumacs. — Prom  Oporto. 

Italian  Sumacs. 

French  Sumacs. 

The  articles  are  classified  here  according  to  their  amount  of  tannin. 


Imports  in  1873. 


Value 
Tons  & 


Prom  Italy   11,806  183,037 

„  Austrian  Territories ....  1,304  16,017 
„    Other  countries       ....        672  9,327 


Total       ....     13,782  208.381 
SUXTFIiOWEXt  OIIi.    See  Oils. 

SUNN  consists  of  the  fibre  of  the  Crotolaria  juncea,  a  totally  different  plant  from 
the  Cannabis  sativa,  from  which  hemp  is  obtained.  Sunn  is  grown  m  various  places 
of  Hindostan.  The  strongest,  whitest,  and  most  durable  species  is  produced  at 
ComercoUy.    It  is  also  known  as  Bengal  Hemp.  ,  .   o-i  • 

SUNSTONE.  A  variety  of  felspar,  of  a  pale  yellowish  colour,  found  m  Siberia. 
It  is  almost  perfectly  transparent  when  viewed  in  one  direction;  but  by  reflected 
light  it  appears  full  of  minute  golden  spangles.    See  Peispae, 

ST7PERPKOSPH  ATE,  properly  superphosphate  of  lime,  much  used  as  a  manure. 
See  Phosphates,  and  Manurb. 

SUSSEX  MARBIiE.  Thin  bands  of  shelly  limestone,  occurring  here  and  there 
in  the  Weald  Clay,  especially  in  the  upper  part.  This  limestone  is  principally  com- 
posed of  the  remains  of  freshwater  snails,  a  species  of  Paludina,  and  it  has  been 
named  Sussex  marble,  in  consequence  of  its  great  development  in  that  county. 
Although  the  stone  is  not  remarkable  for  any  particular  beauty  of  colour,  being 
generally  of  a  uniform  bluish  or  greyish-green  tint,  the  sections  of  the  chambers  of 
the  shells  give  it,  when  polished,  a  pleasing  appearance,  and  it  has,  in  consequence, 
been  frequently  made  use  of  in  former  times  in  the  construction  of  tombs  and  sepulchral 
monuments  in  many  of  our  older  churches. — H.  W.  B. 

SWAGES.    Tools  employed  in  shaping  metals. 


960  SYRUP 


cdrbri^SfofmrSeS^^  ^-••i^  --tract  the 

of  tlio  Jauanosfi.  th^  i    "^    P*^^^  °*  Chinese  commerc 


I'ce.    It  ib  tlie  Larvet 


ui.iuuiaiob  iiUU   DrUlSOS   boloro   it   omnlnva  th^         <.     ■   1    •       ""^'^J'    ""icu  I 

S:i;:;sris^  jr-^"  ^-^^  ^^^^ 

0.  ..^^^^  pot«. 

hnt  the  ?^"^s  llso^e^^^^^^^^^  of  orthoclase-folspar  and  hornblende  ; 

quartz.  It  takes  its  naTe  from  th«  jfv  nf  %  ^""^ ijo^'"Wcndo,  orthoclase,  and 
of  the  Nile,  but  the  rocnhereTs       Tlf    ^"v'      ^?  ^^^^  Cataracts 

and  was  imported  W  E^Vt  the  EoS;  fn.  ^H^'  excellent  building-stone, 
decorations  of  their  caStal  RnrnKWl  lipmans,  for  the  architectural  and  statuary 
to  distinguish  s;  nitffo  n  S  ^4lSh  tT'T'''  ^'^'^  "^'^ 

Th  s  stone  is  extensively  used  in  the  metropolis  and  othe  -  largo  tows ^r  '  ^iSh^^^^^ 
'trrlTr^\  '  the'^Channel  Islancfi  S  ed the  m^eSopoL 

for  roacWal  IS  a  syenite,  or  at  least  a  hornblendic  or  syenitic  granite 

fo,fnT  T'^^ff  T^'  Tellurirm.     A  valuable  ore  of  gold  and  silver 

at  Gold  FiS        H^P  m  Transylvania,  in  narrow  veins  traversin|  por^Syr^'  and 

tellurium  39  97  ,  lead,  0-25  ;  copper,  076 ;  antimony,  0-58  =  total,  100-00 
f  1^7.^'  k^lori^e  of  potassium ;  a  mineral  formerly  of  great  raritv  but 
Sck  saTt  o'f  sfr?  i^^l^^^dance  among  the  deposits  of  potLh-saks,  overl^  the 
lock-salt  of  Stassfiirt  in  Pinissian  Saxony,  and  at  Kaluscz  in  Galicia.  Sylviue  is  an 
important  source  of  other  salts  of  potassium.  ojnxueis.ni 
comwfn???;  Signs  adopted  by  chemists  to  indicate  the  simple  elements,  or  the 
combinations  of  them,  forming  a  compound  body.  A  symbolic  language  has  been 
universally  adopted  by  chemists,  and  the  facilities'  it  offers  very  stron|ly^recommend 
It.  Ihe  symbols  H,  0,  S,  0,  stand  respectively  for  hydrogen,  oxygen,  sulphui-,  and 
carbon  ;  each  elementary  substance  being  represented  by  the  initial  letter  of  its  Latin 
name.  When  the  initial^  letter  of  any  two  elements  are  similar,  as,  for  example, 
carbon,  chlorine  and  calcium-the  first  and  third,  or  second  letters  of  the  name  are 
taken,  as  CI  (Chlonne),  Ca  (Calcium).  See  Atomic  Weights,  for  the  symbols  of  all 
the  known  elements.  •  • 

These  symbols  not  only  represent  the  element,  but  the  relative  quantities  of  it 
which  enters  into  combination.  This  is,  of  course,  an  arbitrary,  thoupli  convenient 
arrangenient.  The  letters  HO,  for  example,  represent,  not  merely  hydrogen  and 
oxygen,  but  1  part  of  hydrogen  and  8  parts  of  oxygen,  Mdiich  in  combination  re- 
presents water.  A  figure  placed  on  either  of  the  right-hand  corners  of  the  symbol  for 
any  element  indicates  the  number  of  atoms  which  enter  into  the  combination  spoken 
of,  as  HO-  represents  2  atoms  of  oxygen  combined  with  1  atom  of  hydrogen— peroxide 
of  hydrogen.  A  figure  placed  on  the  left  hand  doubles  all  that  follows  it  up  to  the 
addition  sign  +  or  bracketed  symbols:  2H0  represents  2  atoms  of  water;  KO, 
kahum  or  potassium  and  oxygen  =  potash ;  SO*,  sulphur  and  oxygen  =  sulphurous 
acid ;  KO,SO«  represents  sulphate  of  potash,  but  K0,2S0»  indicates  i?z-sulphate  of 
potash. 

A  combination  of  symbols  representing  a  compound  body  constitutes  a  formula. 

SYITTHESIS  is  a  Greek  word,  whichsignifi.es  '  combination,'  and  is  applied  to  the 
chemical  action  which  unites  dissimilar  bodies  into  a  uniform  compound  :  as  sulphui-ic 
acid  and  lime  into  gypsum ;  or  chlorine  and  sodium  into  culinary  salt. 

SYRVP  is  a  solution  of  sugar  and  water.  Cano-juice,  concentrated  to  a  density 
w  ■'"'^'^^•.^^""'^  ^yrup  which  does  not  ferment  in  the  transport  home  from  the 
West  Indies,  and  may  be  boiled  and  refined  at  one  step  into  superior  sugar-loaves. 
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TABASHESR.  A.  siliceous  coucoction  resembling  hydrophaue,  which  is  formed 
in  the  interior  of  the  stem  of  the  large  Indian  bamboo. 

TABBINET.  A  delicate  kind  of  tabby  or  watered  silk,  produced  by  passing  the 
silk  through  engraved  rolls.  _  •,  , 

TABBT.    Watered  silk;  the  elFect  being  produced  by  subjecting  the  silk  when 

damp  to  pressure. 

TABBVIM'G',  or  Watering,  is  the  process  of  giving  stuffs  a  wavy  appearance  by  a 
peculiar  manipulation  with  the  calender.^ 

TABTTXiAR  SPAH.    A  silicate  of  lime,  known  otherwise  as  Wollastonite. 

TACAIVIAHAC  is  a  resin  obtained  from  the  Fagara  octandra,  a  tree  wliicli 
grows  in  Mexico  and  the  AVest  Indies.  It  occurs  in  yellowish  pieces,  of  a  strong 
smell,  and  a  bitterish  aromatic  taste. 

TAPPBTTT  is  a  light  silk  fabric,  with  a  considerable  lustre  or  gloss. 

TAXC  is  a  mineral  of  which  several  varieties  are  recognised,  as  ; — 

Foliated  Talc.  This,  the  purest  crystalline  talc,  composed  of  easily  separable  folia, 
presenting  light  green,  greenish-white,  and  white  colours.  This  is  often  found  massive, 
disseminated  in  plates,  imitative,  or  crystallised  in  small  six-sided  tiibles.  It  is 
splendent,  pearly,  or  semi-metallic,  translucent,  flexible,  but  not  elastic.  It  yields  to 
the  nail  ;  spec.  grav.  277.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  first  whitens,  and  then  fuses  into 
an  enamel  globule.  It  consists  of— silica,  62;  magnesia,  27;  alumina,  1'5;  oxide  of 
iron,  3'5  ;  water,  6.  Klaproth  found  2-J-  per  cent,  of  potash  in  it.  It  is  found  in 
beds  of  clay-slate  and  mica-slate,  in  Aberdeenshire,  Banffshire,  Perthshire,  Salzburg, 
the  Tyrol,  and  St.  Gothard. 

The  substance  used  in  sheets  as  a  cover  for  gas-jets,  although  often  called  talc,  is 
really  mica. 

Talcose  Slate.  A  slaty  rock  of  a  greenish. -grey  colour  ;  it  is  massive,  with  tabular 
fragments,  translucent  on  the  edges,  soft,  with  a  white  streak ;  easily  cut  or  broken, 
but  is  not  flexible  ;  and  has  a  greasy  feel.  It  occurs  in  the  same  localities  as  the 
preceding.  It  is  employed  in  the  crayon-manufactures  ;  also  as  a  crayon  itself,  l)y 
carpenters,  tailors,  and  glaziers. 

Indurated  Talc.  An  impure  slaty  talc,  witJi  a  nearly  compact  texture  and  of  superior 
hardness  to  common  talc. 

Soapsione  or  Steatite  {SpecJcstein,  Ger.) ;  coarse  grey  and  greyish -green  massive 
varieties,  generally  granular ;  also  of  fine  texture.  The  Potstone,  or  Lapis  ollaris, 
includes  the  coarser  granular  specimens,  of  dark  colour  and  more  or  less  impure. 
Slabs  of  steatite  are  extensively  used  as  fire-stones.  It  is  often  turned  into  ornamental 
articles.  "When  ground  it  is  used  to  diminish  friction,  and  it  was  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  some  kinds  of  porcelain.  Venetian  talc  is  used  for  removing  stains 
from  woollen  cloth.  The  fine  varieties  of  talc,  when  coloured  with  the  safilower,  form 
a  rouge  for  the  toilet.    See  Steatite. 

TAIiXiOW  {Sitif,  Tr. ;  Talg,  Ger.),  is  the  concrete  fat  of  quadrupeds  and  man. 
That  of  the  ox  consists  of  76  parts  of  stearine  and  24  of  oleine  ;  that  of  the  sheep 
contains  somewhat  more  stearine.    See  Fat  and  Stearine. 

Ox-tallow  was  alone  used  formerly,  and  our  great  supply  was  from  Eussia.  Aus- 
tralia now,  and  America  too,  however,  export  to  Europe  a  large  quantity  of  mutton - 
tallow. 

The  drier  the  food  upon  which  animals  are  fed  the  more  solid  is  the  tallow ;  hence 
the  Eussian  tallow  is  the  best,  the  animals  being  fed  for  eight  months  of  the  year  on 
dry  fodder. 

In  the  animal  the  tallow  exists  in  separate  globules,  and  the  object  of  melting  it 
out  is  to  combine  all  these  into  one  mass.  The  rendering  of  tallow,  as  it  is  termed, 
consists  in  cutting  the  fat  into  small  pieces,  and  placing  it  in  a  pan  over  a  naked  fire. 
The  heat  is  regulated,  and  the  first  action  is  the  bursting  of  tho  cells  ;  these  pour  out 
their  milky  contents,  which  become  clear  gradually,  as  the  Avater  which  it  contains  is 
evaporated. 

Mechanical  power  is  sometimes  applied  to  aid  in  the  rendering.  The  fat  is  placed 
under  a  millstone  working  on  edge,  and  thus  the  cells  are  torn  and  crushed,  and  when 
this  is  once  effbcted,  tho  tallow  separates  with  great  ease  at  a  moderate  tem]X!raturc. 
l-)()rrett  employed  weak  sulphuric  acid  to  act  upon  the  tallow,  by  mixing  this  acid  with 
boiling  water,  and  retaining  it  after  tlie  fat  has  been  placed  within  it,  until  tho 
separation  of  tlie  fatty  matter  is  completed.  Some  admit  steam  to  the  melting  mass 
by  which  a  larger  quantity  of  tallow  appears  to  bo  obtained.  Tallow  is  generally 
so  impure,  that  it  has  to  be  clarified  by  the  candle-maker.     This  is  effected  by 
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remelciug  tlio  Ullow,  and  mixing  with  it  some  substances  which  render  insoluble  the 
gelatinous  matters,  aud  precipitate  the  adventitious  admixtures.   See  Cakdles  and 

Ax* 

Tallow  and  Stearine  Im^ported  in  1874  :  — 


From  Eussia 

„    Argentine  Eopublic 
„    United  States 
,,    Australia  . 
„    Other  countries  . 


CvVtS.  £ 

81,704  Value  of  183,183 

171,696  „  335,669 

440,421  „  894,862 

282,293  „  635,101 

178,685  „  369,436 


Total     .       .       .  1,154,799  2,318,261 

TAI.X.OW,  MIN-ERAXi.    See  Hatchettine. 
TAXiXiOW,  PZWEY.    See  Oils. 

TAXiMI  GOXiB.  An  alloy  known  also  as  '  Abyssinian  gold  ; '  it  is  much  used 
for  making  imitation  jewellery.  Dr.  C.  Winkler  says  :  '  The  alloy  is  not  galvanically 
gilt,  but  IS  plated,  that  is  to  say,  a  very  thin  sheet  of  gold  is  made  to  adhere  to  a 
yellow  metal  (in  100  parts— copper,  9074;  zinc,  8-33)  by  rolling  the  metals  together 
and  afterwards  shaping,  moulding,  and  chiselling  it  by  means  of  steel  tools,  the  amount 
of  gold  varying  from  1-03  to  0-03  per  cent.'  Articles  made  of  this  alloy  are  said  to 
wear  really  well.    See  Abyssinian  Gold. 

TAMBAC.    See  Tojibac. 

TAMPIxg-C  is  a  term  used  by  miners  to  express  the  filling  up  of  the  hole  which 
they  have  bored  in  a  rock,  after  the  gunpowder  for  blasting  has  been  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  hole,  with  sand,  the  debris  of  the  rock,  or  other  matters.  This,  being 
beaten  hard  together,  presents  nearly  as  much  resistance  to  the  mechanical  force  of 
the  powder,  when  exploded,  as  the  rock  itself.    See  Miotng. 

TAXTGIiE.    Laminaria  digitata.    See  Alg2E. 

TAXriTEXriTE.    An  ore  of  bismuth.    See  Bismuth. 

TANNnar,  or  TAKTIO-ZC  ACXD.  {Tannin,  Fr.;  Gertstoff,  Ger.)  Under  the 
name  tannin  were  formerly  included  all  those  astringent  principles  which  were 
capable  of  combining  with  the  skins  of  animals  to  form  leather,  .of  precipitating  gela- 
tine or  of  forming  bluish-black  precipitates  with  the  persalts  of  iron,  and  of  yielding 
nearly  insoluble  compounds  with  some  of  the  organic  alkalis.  But  it  has  of  late 
years  been  proved  that  there  are  several  different  kinds  of  tannic  acid,  most  of  M'hicli 
possess  an  acid  reaction. 

These  principles  are  widely  diffused  in  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  most  of  our  forest 
trees,  as  the  oak,  elm,  pines,  firs ;  pear  and  plum  trees  contain  it  in  variable  quantities. 
It  is  also  found  in  some  fruits.  Many  shrubs,  as  tie  sumach  and  whortleberry, 
also  contain  it  in  great  quantities,  and  on  that  account  are  largely  used  in  dyeing 
and  tanning.  The  roots  of  the  tormentilla  and  bistort  are  also  powerfully  astrin- 
gent from  containing  it.  Coffee  and  tea  also  contain  a  modification  of  this  principle. 
The  astringent  principle  in  all  the  above  mentioned  (except  coffee)  precipitate  the 
persalts  of  iron  bluish-black,  or  if  a  free  acid  be  present  the  solution  becomes 
dark  green.  The  astringent  principle  of  many  vegetables  precipitate  the  persalts 
of  iron  of  a  dark  green;  such  are  catechu,  kino,  &c.  Some  few  plants  contain  • 
another  modification  of  this  astringent  principle,  which  precipitates  the  persalts  of 
iron  of  a  grey  colour,  such  are  rhatanj',  the  common  nettle,  &c. 

Many  of  these  tannic  acids  have  received  names  which  refer  to  the  plants  from 
which  they  are  obtained.  The  most  important  aud  best  known  of  all  these  is 
the  gallo-tannic  acid,  or  that  which  is  extracted  from  gall-nuts.  Tliere  are  also 
querci-tannic  acid,  from  the  oak ;  moritannic  acid,  or  that  from  the  fustic  {Morus 
tinctoria),  &c.    See  Leather. 

The  Table  on  the  next  page  shows  the  quantity  of  extractive  matter  and  tiin  in  100 
parts  of  the  several  substances  there  named. 

TATTNIire.  {Tanner, 'Fv.;  Gcirberei,  Ger.)  This  is  the  name  given  to  the  process 
employed  for  converting  the  skins  of  animals  into  leather,  and  is  strictly  a  chemical 
process,  consisting  in  the  combination  of  the  tannic  acid  of  the  different  tanuing 
materials  with  the  gelatine  of  the  skins. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  quicken  the  tanning  process,  but  the  leather  so 
formed  is  generally  of  inferior  quality  and  less  durable.    See  Leatheh, 

TANSV,  Tanacetnmvulgare.  A  plant  common  to  Britain,  growing  in  waste  places  ; 
sometimes  placed  in  beds  to  drive  fleas  from  them.  It  is  very  bitter,  and  has  an  aro- 
matic odour. 

TAN-TAI.VM.  This  is  an  exceedingly  rare  substance,  found  in  the  minerals 
tantalite  and  yttro-tantalite.    It  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Hatchetl,  in  a  mineral 
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brought  from  North  America,  and  he  called  it,  on  that  account,  Colimibmm.  Ekeberg 
discovered  it  in  1803  in  the  Swedish  minerals,  and,  considering  it  a  new  metal,  he  called 
it  Tantalum.  Dr.  WoUaston,  in  1809,  sought  to  show  that  Hatchett's  columbiimi  and 
Ekeberg's  tantalum  were  one  and  the  same  substance  ;  but  H.  Kose  afterwards  proved 
that  they  were  distinct,  and  gave  the  name  of  Niobium  to  the  former  columbium. 

Tantalum  has  not  yet  been  applied  to  any  commercial  purpose. 

TAP-CINDER.  Puddling-furnace  slag.  This  is  a  basic  silicate  of  iron.  Its 
general  composition  may  be  seen  from  the  following  analysis  of  tap-cinder  from  a 
Staffordshire  furnace,  by  Dr.  Percy:  silica  23-86,  protoxide  of  iron  39'83,  peroxide  of 
iron  23-75,  protoxide  of  manganese  6"17,  alumina  0'91,  lime  0'28,  sulphide  of  iron 
0'62,  phosphoric  acid  0*42.    See  Iron  and  Slag. 

TAP-Hoa^E.    The  hole  in  a  puddling  fiurnace,  through  which  the  slag  flows  out, 

TAPESTRY  is  an  ornamental  figured  textile  fabric  of  worsted  or  sili,  for  lining 
the  walls  of  apartments ;  of  which  the  most  famous  is  that  of  the  Gobelins  Eoyal 
Manufactory,  near  Paris,    See  Carpets,  Lace,  Textile  Fabrics,-  and  Weaving, 

TAPIOCA.  {Manioc  and  Cipipa,  Fr. ;  Weisse  Sago,  Ger,)  Tapioca  is  cassava- 
meal,  which,  while  moist  or  damp,  has  been  heated,  for  the  purpose  of  drjdng  it,  on 
hot  plates.  By  this  treatment  the  starch-grains  swell,  many  of  them  burst,  and  the 
whole  agglomerates  in  small  irregular  masses  or  lumps.  The  drying  to  which  it  is 
subjected  renders  it  difficult  of  solution.  In  boiling  water  it  swells  up,  and  forms 
a  viscous  jelly-like  mass.    See  Starch. 

TAQVA  wrUT.    The  vegetable  ivory  of  commerce.    See  Ivory,  Vegetable. 

TAR,  COA£.  This  substance,  when  properly  distilled,  is  capable  of  yielding 
naphtha,  a  fixed  oil,  and  pitch,  the  two  former  of  which  are  vastly  more  valuable  than 
tar.  The  relative  proportion  of  these  products  is,  however,  very  variable,  according 
to  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  tar  employed.  Thus  tar  from  the  condenser  is  more 
valuable  for  its  products  than  the  tar  of  the  same  coal  taken  from  the  hydraulic  main 
and  again  cannel  coal-tar  is  always  superior  to  common  coal-tar.  In  general  we  may 
estimate  the  available  amount  of  the  volatile  and  fixed  matters  of  coal  somewhat  in 
the  following  .order  : — 

.    Naphtha  Dead  oil  Pitch 

Common  coal-tar  3  62  35 

Ordinary  cannel  tar  9  60  31 

Boghead  cannel  tar  15  67  ig 

Of  these  the  naphtha  is  in  large  demand  for  the  solution  of  caoutchouc,  the  lighting 
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of  lamps,  unci  uLlior  purposes.  Tlio  dead  oil  contains  paraffine,  and  is  an  exce'Ieni 
lubricator  lor  machinery :  the  uses  of  pitch  need  not  be  enumerated.  See  Anilikk 
Gas-Coal,  Ukstructivu  Distillation,  Naphtha,  and  Pkteoleum  '  ' 

TAR,  WOOD  {Gondron,  Fr. ;  Tkecr,  Ger.),  is  thu  viscid,  brown-black,  resiuo- 
oloaginous  compound,  obtained  by  distilling  wood  ia  close  vessels,  or  in  ovens  of 
a  peculiar  construction.  Stockholm  tar,  Archangel  tar,  and  American  tar  come  into 
our  markets.  According  to  Reichenbach,  tar  contains  the  peculiar  proximate  prin- 
ciples, paraffine,  eufion,  creosote,  picamar,  pitlacal,  besides  pyrogenous  resin  or 
pyretine,  pyrogenous  oil  ov pyroleine,  and  vinegar. 

The  Stockholm  tar  is  regarded  as  the  best ;  we  have  a  description  of  the  mode  in 
which  It  18  prepared,  by  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  'Travels  in  Scandinavia':— 

'  The  situation  most  favourable  to  the  process  is  in  a  forest  near  to  a  marsh  or 
bog,  because  the  roots  of  the  fir,  from  which  tar  is  principally  extracted,  are  always 
most  pi-oductivo  in  such  places.  A  conical  cavity  is  then  made  in  tlio  ground 
(generally  on  the  side  of  the  bank  or  sloping  hill),  and  the  roots  of  the  fir,  together 
with  logs  and  billets  of  the  same,  being  neatly  trussed  in  a  stack  of  the  sa?ne  conical 
shape,  are  let  into  the  cavity.  The  whole  is  then  covered  with  a  turf  to  prevent  the 
volatile  parts  from  being  dissipated,  which,  by  means  of  a  heavy  wooden  mallet  and 
wooden  stamper,  worked  separately  by  two  men,  is  beaten  down  and  rendered  as 
firm  as  possible  about  the  wood.  The  stack  of  billets  is  then  kindled,  and  a  slow 
combustion  of  the  fir  takes  place  as  in  working  charcoal.  During  this  combustion 
the  tar  exudes,  and  a  cast-iron  pan  being  at  the  bottom  of  the  funnel,  with  a  spout 
which  projects  through  the  side  of  the  bank,  barrels  are  placed  beneath  this  spout  to 
collect  the  fluid  as  it  comes  away.  As  fast  as  the  barrels  are  filled  they  are  bunged 
and  ready  for  immediate  exportation.'  Wood-tar  is  obtained  as  a  secondary  product 
in  the  manufacture  of  acetic  acid,  in  the  dry  distillation  of  wood. 

Tar  Imported  in  1873  : — 

Barrels  £ 

From  Eussia   174,280  value  239,169 

„    Sweden   12,670  „  19,127 

Germany   9,558  ,,  13,094 

,,    United  States  of  America  .       .      16,218  „  22,072 

„    Other  countries  ....       2,604  „  3,670 


Total   .    215,330  „  297,132 

Tar  Imported  in  1874  ; — 

238,810  Barrels;  value  269,749^.- 

TARE,  or  Vetch.    A  well  known  fodder-plant  (  Vic'ia  sativa). 

TARPAVIiIN'  (from  Tar).  Canvas  imbued  with  tar,  used  to  cover  the  hatch- 
ways of  a  ship  to  prevent  rain  or  sea  Avater  from  entering  the  hold,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

TARSAS.    See  Teass. 

TARSIA    {Intarsiatura,  Ital.)   A  mosaic  wood-work  practised  in  Italy  in  the 

fifteenth  century. 

TARTAR  {Tarire,  Fr. ;  Weinstein,  Ger.);  called  also  argaJ  or  argol,  is  the  crude 
bitartrate  of  potash,  which  exists  in  the  juice  of  the  grape,  and  is  deposited 
from  wines  in  their  fermenting  casks,  being  precipitated  in  proportion  as  the  alcohol 
is  formed,  in  consequence  of  its  insolubility  in  that  liquid.  There  are  two  sorts  of 
argol  known  in  commerce,  the  white  and  the  red ;  the  former,  which  is  of  a  pale- 
pinkish  colour,  is  the  crust  let  fall  by  white  wines  ;  the  latter  is  a  dark  red,  from 
red  wines. 

The  crude  tartar  is  purified,  or  converted  into  cream  of  tartar,  at  MontpcUier,  by 
the  following  process : — 

The  argal  having  been  groimd  under  vertical  millstones  and  sifted,  one  part  of  it 
is  boiled  with  15  of  water  in  conical  copper  kettles  tinned  ou  the  inside.  As  soon  as 
it  is  dissolved,  3.^-  parts  of  ground  pipe-clay  are  introduced.  The  solution,  being  well 
stirred  and  then  settled,  is  drawn  off  into  crystallising  vessels  to  cool;  the  crystalc 
found  concreted  on  the  sides  and  bottom  are  picked  out,  washed  M'ith  water,  and  dried. 
The  mother-water  is  employed  upon  a  fresh  portion  of  argol.  The  crystals  of  the 
first  crop  are  re-dissolvod,  re-crystallised,  and  exposed  upon  stretched  canvas  to  1  lie 
sun  and  air  to  be  bleached.  The  clay  serves  to  abstract  the  colouring-matter.  Tiie 
crystals  formed  upon  the  surface  are  the  whitest,  whence  the  name  '  cream  of  fcirtar '  is 
derived. 

Purified  tartar,  the  bitartrate  of  potash,  is  thus  obtained  in  hard  clusters  of  small 
colourless  crystals,  which,  examined  by  a  lens,  are  seen  to  be  transparent  four-sided 
prisms.    It  has  no  smell,  but  a  feebly  acid  taste;  is  unchangeable  in  the  air,  has  a 
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specific  gravity  of  1 '953,  dissolves  iu  16  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  in  200  parts 
ut  60°  Fair.    It  is  iusolublo  ia  alcohol.    It  consists  of  24-956  potash,  70-276  tartaric 
acid,  and  4-768  water.    See  Argol  ;  Potash,  Bitaetjbate  of. 
TARTAR,  CREAM  OF.    Acid  tartrate  of  potash. 

TARTAR  EIMCETZC.  Tartrate  of  potash  and  antimony,  prepared  by  boiling 
teroxide  of  antimony  in  solution  of  cream  of  tartar. 

TARTARIC  ACID,  (Acide  taririque,  Fr. ;  Weinsteins'dure,  Ger.)  This  is  pre- 
pared by  adding  gradually  to  a  boiling-hot  solution  of  100  parts  of  tartar  {hitartraic 
of  potash)  in  a  large  copper  boiler,  26  parts  of  chalk  (carbonate  of  lime)  made  into  a 
smooth  pap  with  water.  A  brisk  effervescence  ensues,  from  the  disengagement  of  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  chalk,  while  its  base  combines  with  the  acid  excess  in  the  tartar, 
and  forms  an  insoluble  precipitate  of  tartrate  of  lime.  The  supernatant  liquor,  which 
is  a  solution  of  neutral  tartrate  of  potash,  must  be  drawn  off  by  a  syphon,  and  decom- 
posed by  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  (muriate  of  lime).  28^  parts  of  the  di-y 
chloride  are  sufficient  for  100  of  tartar.  The  tartrate  of  lime,  from  both  processes, 
is  to  be  washed  with  water,  drained,  and  then  subjected  in  a  leaden  cistern  to  the  ac- 
tion of  id  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  previously  diluted  with  8  times  its  weight  of  water : 
100  of  dry  tartrate  take  75  of  oil  of  vitriol.  This  mixture,  after  digestion  for  a  few 
days,  is  converted  into  sulphate  of  lime  and  tartaric  acid.  The  latter  is  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  former  by  decantation,  filtration  through  canvas,  and  eliitriation  of 
the  sulphate  of  lime  upon  the  filter. 

The  clear  acid  is  to  be  concentrated  iu  leaden  pans  by  a  moderate  heat,  till  it 
acquires  the  density  of  40°  B.  (sp.  gr.  1-38),  and  then  it  is  run  off,  clear  from  any 
sediment,  into  leaden  or  stoneware  vessels,  which  are  set  in  a  dry  stove-room  for  it  to 
crystallise.  The  crystals,  being  re-dissolved  and  re-crystallised,  become  colourless 
six-  sided  prisms.  In  decomposing  the  tartrate  of  lime,  a  very  slight  excess  of  sul- 
phuric acid  must  be  employed,  because  pure  tartaric  acid  would  dissolve  any  tartrate 
of  lime  that  may  escape  decomposition.  Bone-black,  previously  freed  from  its  carbon- 
ate and  phosphate  of  lime,  by  muriatic  acid,  is  sometimes  employed  to  bleach  the 
coloured  solutions  of  the  first  crystals.  Tartaric  acid  contains  nearly  9  per  cent,  of 
combined  water.  It  is  soluble  in  two  parts  of  water  at  60°,  and  in  its  own  weight  of 
boiling  water.  In  its  dry  state,  as  it  exists  in  the  tartrate  of  lime  or  lead  it  consists 
of  36  8  of  carbon,  3  of  hydrogen,  and  60-2  of  oxygen.  It  is  much  employed  iu 
calico-printing,  and  for  making  sodaic  powders. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  variation  in  the  constituents  of  argol  or  rough  tartar, 
the  manufacture  of  tartaric  acid  is  not  nearly  so  simple  as  a  first  glance  at  its  several 
processes  might  lead  an  inexperienced  individual  to  suppose.  The  theory  of  preparing 
tartaric  acid  seems,  indeed,  a  remarkably  easy  affair ;  and  provided  the  materials  operated 
upon  were  pure,  or  of  uniform  quality,  no  kind  of  manufacture  could  put  on  less  the 
appearance  of  risk  or  speculation.  But  too  many  know,  to  their  cost,  with  what  ready 
facility  the  whole  profit,  and  something  more,  of  a  large  operation  will  occasionally 
ooze  off  tlu-ough  a  variety  of  imknown  channels,  and  present  a  sadly  defective  and 
truncated  return  of  saleable  produce.  In  fact,  money  is  not  unfrequently  lost  in  this 
manufacture  by  very  old  and  experienced  makers.  The  differences  in  argol  arise 
from  the  greater  or  smaller  amount  of  tartrate  of  lime  combined  with  the  bitartrate 
ol  potash ;  these  differences  will,  in  a  commercial  way,  amount  to  from  5  to  25  or  even 
30  per  cent. ;  and  herein  _  resides  a  difficulty  requiring  more  analytical  skill  and 
chemical  knowledge  than  is  commonly  found  amongst  practical  manufacturers.  We 
will  suppose  that  an  argol  has  been  purchased,  containing  by  analysis  70  per  cent,  of 
bitartrate  of  potash,  but  also,  though  unknown  to  the  purchaser,  containing  20  per 
cent,  of  fcirtrate  of  lime.  According  to  the  process  followed,  this  argol  would  be 
dosed  with  a  definite  proportion  of  chalk  or  carbonate  of  lime,  so  as  to  produce 
tartrate  of  lime  with  the  extra  tartaric  acid  of  the  supertartrate  of  potash.  This 
tartrate  of  lime,  being  insoluble,  would  fall  and  mingle  with  the  20  per  cent,  already 
existing ;  but  as  in  practice  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  employed  for  subsequent 
decomposition  of  this  tartrate  of  lime  is  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  chalk 
originally  employed,  it  follows  that  the  tartrate  of  lime  naturally  present  iu  the  argol 
IS  left  undccomposed,  and  comes  to  be  regarded  as  sulphate  of  lime,  to  the  great  loss 
ot  the  manufacturer,  who  probably  finds  his  more  intelligent  neighbour  able  to  buy 
as  lie  buys,  and  yet  capable  of  underselling  him  in  the  open  market. 

Tlio  composition  of  crystallised  tartaric  acid,  appears  to  bo  represented  bv  the 
formula  CH^O'^  (C'H«0'^).  By  the  action  of  heat  it  loses  2H0  (H^O),  and  becomes 
anl^ydrous  tartiiric  acid.  "Various  metamorphoses  have  been  stated  to  occur  iu  tartaric 
acid  upon  exposing  it  to  heat.  Laurent,  Gerhardt,  and  Pasteur  have  investigated  this 
matter,  and  have  given  the  names  of  metatartaric  acid  and  isotariaric  and  to  two  of 
the  results.  Another  acid  has  been  investigated  by  Arppe,  the  vvrotariaric  arid 
According  to  Millon  and  Reisrt,  the.  best  mode  of  preparing      is  tfdiSl  powdered 
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tiirtaric  acid  with  powdered  pumice-stono.  The  aqueous  is  separated  from  the  oily 
distillate  by  a  wot  filter,  and  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  till  it  commences  to  crystal- 
lise. The  crystals  are  digested  in  nitric  acid,  and  thus  the  pure  pyrotartaric  acid  is 
obtained. 

TARTRATES  are  bi basic  salts,  composed  of  tartaric  acid  and  oxidised  bases,  in 
equivalent  proportions.  Some  of  the  tartrates  are  employed  in  the  arts,  bitartrate  of 
potash  being  used  as  a  mordant  in  dyeing  woollen  fabrics.  Tartrate  of  chromium  is 
sometimes  used  in  calico-printing,  and  the  tartrate  of  potash  and  tin  in  wool-dyeing. 
TASMAMTITE.  A  conibustiblo  mineral  found  in  Tasmania.  See  Dysodile, 
TAWING  is  the  process  of  preparing  the  white  skins  of  the  sheep,  doe,  &c.  See 
Leathkk. 

TEA  (T/«e,  Fr.;  T/iee,  G or.)  Thea,  the  tea-plant,  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Ternstromiacem.  Considerable  discussion  has  taken  place  with  reference  to  this  im- 
portant substance,  some  contending  that  green  and  black  tea  are  the  productions  of 
two  different  plants,  the  Thea  mridis  producing  the  green  tea,  and  the  2'hea  Bohea  the 
black  tea.  There  is  a  third  variety,  the  Thea  Assamensis,  or  Assam  tea,  which  appears 
to  resemble  both  the  others.  Mr.  Fortune  appears  to  have  proved  that  the  green  and 
black  teas  of  commerce  do  not  depend  upon  specific  differences ;  but  that  in  the  northern 
tea  districts  of  China  the  black,  and  green  teas  are  both  obtained  from  the  same  species 
or  variety,  namely,  the  Thea  viridis,  while  in  the  Canton  tea  districts  both  the  varieties 
of  tea  are  made  from  the  Thea  Bohea. 

The  quality  of  the  tea  depends  much  on  the  season  when  the  leaves  are  picked, 
the  mode  in  which  it  is  prepared,  as  well  as  on  the  district  in  which  it  grows. 
Green  tea,  it  is  stated,  is  coloured  by  the  application  of  an  extract  of  indigo,  of 
Prussian  blue,  and  gypsum;  and  that  the  fine  odour  which  renders  the  'flowery' 
kinds  remarkable  is  derived  from  the  leaves  of  Olea  fragrans,  a  species  of  camellia, 
and  other  similar  plants. 

To  the  black  tea  belong  the  varieties  known  as  Bohea,  Congou,  Campoi,  Souchong, 
Cajper,  and  Pekoe.  To  the  green  tea,  TwanJcay,  Hyson-sTciv,  Hyson,  Imijierid,  and 
Gruwpowder. 

Brande,  in  his  'Manual  of  Pharmacy,'  has  given  a  table  from  which  the  following 
facts  are  extracted  : — 

Soluble    Soluble    Precipitated  Insoluble 
100  parts  of  Tea  in  water  in  alcohol      by  jelly  residue 

Green  Hyson  ~  Best      .      41  44  31  56 

Medium .       34  43  26  58 

Lowest  .31  41  24  57 

Black  Souchong— Best      .       35         36  28  64 

Medium.       37  35  28  63 

Lowest   .35  31  23  65 

The  most  remarkable  products  in  tea  are— 1st.  Tannin.  2nd.  An  essential  oil 
to  which  it  owes  its  aroma,  and  which  has  great  influence  on  its  commercial  value. 
3rd.  A  crystalline  substance,  very  rich  in  nitrogen,  theine,  which  is  also  met  with  in 
coffee  (whence  it  is  frequently  termed  caffeine). 

Besides  these  three,  M.  Mulder  extracted  from  tea  eleven  other  substances,  which 
are  usually  met  with  in  all  leaves.  The  same  chemist  found,  in  the  various  kinds  of 
tea  from  China  and  Java,  a  little  less  than  a  half  per  cent,  of  their  weight  of  theine. 
Dr.  Stenhouse  obtained  from  1-36  to  0-98  theine  from  100  parts  of  tea.  On  deter- 
mining the  nitrogen  by  M.  Dumas's  piocess,  he  obtained  the  following  numbers : — 

Nitrogen  in  100  parts 
tea  dried  at  230° 

Pekoe  tea    ...  ^-58 

Gunpowder  tea     .       .  ^'IS 

Souchong  tea  6'15 

Assam  tea  ^'^^ 

This  amount  of  nitrogen  is  far  more  cousiderable  than  has  been  detected  in  any 
vegetable  hitherto  analysed.  _  .  •,     , ,        ,  ■>  a 

The  proportion  of  products  soluble  in  liot  water  varies  considerably,  and  depends 
chiefly  upon  the  age  of  the  leaf,  which  is  younger,  and  consequently  less  liqueous,  in 
the  green  than  in  the  black  tea.    On  an  average,  Stenhouse  found  in  100  parts 

*  Parts  soluble  in 

boiling  water. 

Dry  black  teas  J3-2 

Dry  green  teas  ^' 

Black  teas  in  their  commercial  state     ,       .       .  • 
Green  teas  do.  do.  .       .       .       •  ^^'^ 
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When  an  infusion  of  tea  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  a  chocolate-brown  residue  re- 
mains, which,  when  derived  from  green  gunpowder,  contains  5'35  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  ; 
if  from  black  souchong,  470  per  cent,  nitrogen. 

The  subacetate  of  lead  throws  down  about  half  the  soluble  constituents  contained 
in  this  infusion.  The  precipitate,  which  is  of  a  more  or  less  dark  yellow,  according 
to  whether  it  is  derived  from  green  or  black  tea,  contains  the  whole  of  the  colouring- 
matter,  the  whole  of  the  tannin,  and  a  peculiar  acid,  which  affords  an  insoluble  salt 
of  a  light  yellow  colour  with  the  subacetate  of  lead. 

To  determine  the  amount  of  theine,  M.  Mulder  evaporates  the  infusion  with  caustic 
magnesia,  and  treats  the  residue  with  ether,  which  only  dissolves  out  the  theine.  On 
modifying  this  process,  Dr.  Stenhouse  has  obtained  the  following  quantities  of  theine 
from  100  parts  of 

Hyson   2'40 

Another  kind   2-56 

Mixture  in  equal  parts  of  gunpowder,  hyson,  imperial, 

caper,  and  pekoe  j  -^.'O 

Gimpowder   4-1 

Another  kind   3-5 

These  quantities  are  far  more  considerable  than  have  been  obtained  by  M.  Mulder ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  they  do  not  account  for  the  total  amount  of  nitrogen  of  the 
infusion  in  the  state  of  theine,  for  the  composition  of  theine  being  represented  by 
the  formula  CffN'O-  (C'H>'W*02),  and  this  substance  containing  29-0  per  cent, 
of  nitrogen,  gunpowder  tea  should  contain  7'4  and  souchong  6-5  theine  in  100  parts  of 
these  teas  taken  in  their  ordinary  state,  if  no  other  nitrogenous  substance  accompanied 
the  theine  in  the  solution. 

The  portion  of  tea  from  which  boiling  water  extracted  no  more  soluble  principle 
contained  in  100  parts,  dried  at  230°,  4-46  nitrogen  for  the  souchong,  and  4-30  for  the 
gunpowder.  These  quantities,  added  to  those  of  the  infusion,  represent  very  nearly 
the  nitrogen  ascertained  by  analysis  to  exist  in  the  entire  leaf. 

On  boiling  for  some  time  the  exhausted  leaves  in  water  containing  ^th  of  their 
weight  of  potash,  a  brown  liquid  is  obtained,  which  affords,  on  the  addition  of  dilute 
sulphuric  or  acetic  acid,  a  considerable  flocculent  and  brown  precipitate,  which  con- 
tains 8-45  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  ;  the  product  of  another  preparation  gave  9-93,  Al- 
cohol and  ether  remove  from  this  precipitate  about  30  per  cent,  of  a  green  substance, 
which  appears  to  contain  a  fat  acid.  This  product  is  not  pure  after  this  treatment,' 
for  it  is  strongly  coloured  and  contains  pectic  acid ;  nevertheless,  that  which  con^ 
tamed  8-45  nitrogen  afforded  11-35  of  this  element  after  being  treated  with  alcohol 
and  ether. 

The  Chinese  method  of  maJcing  Black  Tea.— In  the  first  place,  the  youngest  and 
most  tender  leaves  are  gathered ;  but  when  there  are  many  hands  and  a  great 
quantity  of  leaves  to  be  collected,  the  people  employed  nip  off  with  the  forefinger 
and  thumb  the  fine  end  of  the  branch  with  about  four  leaves  on,  and  sometimes  even 
more,  if  they  look  tender.  These  are  all  brought  to  the  place  where  tliey  are  to  bo 
converted  into  tea ;  they  are  then  put  into  a  large,  circular,  open-worked  bamboo 
basket,  having  a  rim  all  round,  two  fingers  broad.  The  leaves  are  thinly  scattered  on 
these  baskets,  and  then  placed  in  a  framework  of  bamboo,  in  all  appearance  like  the 
side  of  an  Indian  hut  without  grass,  resting  on  posts,  2  feet  from  the  ground,  with  an 
angle  of  about  25°.  The  baskets  with  leaves  are  put  in  this  frame  to  dry  in  the  sun 
and  are  pushed  up  and  brought  down  by  a  long  bamboo  with  a  circular  piece  of  wood 
at  the  end.  The  leaves  are  permitted  to  dry  about  two  hours,  being  occasionally 
turned ;  but  the  time  required  for  this  process  depends  on  the  heat  of  the  sun.  When 
they  begin  to  have  a  slightly  withered  appearance,  they  are  taken  down  and  brought 
into  the  house,  where  they  are  placed  on  a  frame  to  cool  for  half  an  hour.  They  are 
«ien  put  into  smaller  baskets  of  the  same  kind  as  the  former,  and  placed  on  a  stand 
People  are  now  employed  to  soften  the  leaves  still  more,  by  gently  clapping  them  be' 
tween  their  hands  with  their  fingers  and  thumb  extended,  and  tossing  them  up  and 
letting  them  fall,  for  about  five  or  ten  minutes.  They  are  then  again  put  on  the  frame 
during  half  an  hour,  and  brought  down  and  clapped  with  the  hands  as  before  This 
is  done  three  successive  times,  until  the  leaves  become  to  the  touch  like  soft  leather  • 
the  beating  and  putting  away  being  said  to  give  the  tea  the  black  colour  and  bitter 
flavour.  After  this  the  tea  is  put  into  hot  cast-iron  pans,  which  are  fixed  in  a  circular 
mud  fireplace,  so  that  the  flame  cannot  ascend  round  the  pan  to  incommode  the  one 
rator.  This  pan  is  well  heated  by  a  straw  or  bamboo  fire  to  a  certain  degree  About 
i  .  11  .T,  1  leaves  are  then  put  into  each  hot  pan,  and  spread  in  such  a  manner 
that  all  the  leaves  may  get  the  same  degree  of  heat.  They  are  every  now  airSien 
bnskly  turned  with  the  naked  Iiand,  to  prevent  a  leaf  from  being  burner  When  tl  a 
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leaves  bocomo  ineonveinently  ]iot  to  Iho  hand,  tli«y  are  quickly  taken  out  and  delivered 
to  unothcr  man  with  ii  close-worked  hiimLoo  baBkefc  ready  to  receive  them  A  few 
leaves  that  may  have  been  left  boliiud  are  smartly  bruslied  out  with  a  bainljoo  broom- 
all  this  time  a  brisk  lire  is  kept  up  under  tli,.  pan.  After  the  pan  has  l;een  used  in 
tins  manner  throe  or  four  times,  a  bucket  of  cold  water  is  thrown  in,  and  a  soft  brick- 
bat and  bamboo  broom  used,  to  give  it  a  good  scouring  out ;  the  water  is  tiirown  out 
ot  the  pan  by  tlio  brush  on  ouo  side,  the  pan  itself  being  never  taken  off.  The  leaves 
all  hot  on  the  bamboo  basket,  are  laid  on  a  table  tliat  has  a  narrow  rim  on  its  back', 
to  prevent  these  baskets  from  slipping  off  when  puslied  against  it.  The  2  lbs  of 
hot  leaves  are  now  divided  into  two  or  three  parcels,  and  distributed  to  as  many  men, 
who  stand  up  to  the  table  with  the  leaves  right  before  them,  and  each  placing  liis  legs 
close  together  ;  the  leaves  are  next  collected  into  a  ball,  which  he  gently  grasps  in  his 
left  hand,  y\-ith  the  thumb  extended,  the  fingers  close  together,  and  the  hand  resting 
on  the  httlo  finger.  The  right  hand  must  bo  extended  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
left,  but  with  the  palm  turned  downwards,  resting  on  the  top  of  the  ball  of  tea-leaves. 
Both  hands  are  now  employed  to  roll  and  propel  the  ball  along:  the  left  hiind  pushing 
it  on,  and  allowing  it  to  revolve  as  it  moves :  the  right  hand  also  pushes  it  forward 
resting  on  it  with  some  force,  and  keeping  it  down  to  express  the  juice  which  the 
leaves  contain.  The  art  lies  here  in  giving  the  ball  a  circular  motion,  and  permitting 
it  to  turn  under  and  in  the  hand  two  or  tliree  whole  revolutions,  before  the  arms  are 
extended  to  their  full  length,  and  drawing  the  ball  of  leaves  quickly  back  without 
leaving  a  leaf  behind,  being  rolled  for  about  five  minutes  in  this  w^ay.  The  ball  of 
tea-leaves  is  from  time  to  time  gently  and  delicately  opened  with  the  fingers,  lifted  as 
high  as  the  face,  and  then  allowed  to  fall  again.  This  is  done  two  or  three  times,  to 
separate  the  leaves;  and  afterwards  the  basket  with  the  leaves  is  lifted  up  as  often, 
and  receives  a  circular  shake  to  bring  these  towards  the  centre.  The  leaves  are  now 
taken  back  to  the  hot  pans,  and  spread  out  in  them  as  before,  being  again  turned  with 
the  naked  hand,  and  when  hot  taken  out  and  rolled:  after  which  they  are  put  into  the 
drying  basket,  and  spread  on  a  sieve  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  basket,  and  the 
whole  placed  over  a  charcoal  fire.  The  fire  is  very  nicely  regulated ;  there  must  not 
be  the  least  smoke,  and  the  charcoal  should  be  well  picked. 

"When  the  fire  is  lighted,  it  is  fanned  until  it  gets  a  fine  red  glare,  and  the  smoke  is 
all  gone  off;  being  every  now  and  then  stirred  and  the  coals  brought  into  the  centre, 
so  as  to  leave  the  outer  edge  low.  When  the  leaves  are  put  into  the  drying  basket, 
they  are  gently  separated  by  lifting  them  up  with  the  fingers  of  both  hands  extended 
fiiv  apart,  and  allowing  them  to  fall  down  again  ;  they  are  placed  3  or  4  inches  deep 
on  the  sieve,  leaving  a  passage  in  the  centre  for  the  hot  air  to  pass.  Before  it  is  put 
over  the  fire,  the  drying  basket  receives  a  smart  slap  with  both  hands  in  the  act  of 
lifting  it  lip,  which  is  done  to  shake  down  any  leaves  that  might  otherwise  drop 
through  the  sieve,  or  to  prevent  them  from  falling  into  the  fire  and  occasioning  a  smoke, 
which  would  affect  and  spoil  the  tea.  This  slap  on  the  basket  is  invariably  applied 
throughout  the  stages  of  the  tea-manufacture.  There  is  always  a  large  basket  under- 
neath to  receive  the  small  leaves  that  fall,  which  are  afterwards  collected,  dried,  and 
added  to  the  other  tea  ;  in  no  case  are  the  baskets  or  sieves  permitted  to  touch  or  re- 
main on  the  ground,  but  always  laid  on  a  receiver  with  three  legs.  After  the  leaves 
have  been  half-dried  in  the  drying  basket,  and  while  they  are  still  soft,  they  are  taken 
off  the  fire,  and  put  into  large  open-worked  baskets,  and  then  put  on  the  shelf,  in  order 
that  the  tea  may  improve  in  colour. 

Next  day  the  leaves  are  all  sorted  into  large,  middling,  and  small ;  sometimes  there 
are  four  sorts.  All  these,  the  Chinese  informed  the  writer,  become  so  manj'  different 
kinds  of  teas  :  the  smallest  leaves  they  called  Pha-ho,  the  second  Pow-chong,  the  third 
Suchong,  and  the  fourth,  or  the  largest  leaves,  Toy-chong.  After  this  assortment 
they  are  again  put  on  the  sieve  in  the  drying  basket  (taking  great  care  not  to  mix 
the  sorts),  and  on  the  fire,  as  on  the  preceding  day ;  but  now  very  little  more  thaii 
will  cover  the  bottom  of  the  sieve  is  put  in  at  one  time  ;  the  same  care  of  the  fire  is 
ttiken  as  before,  and  the  same  precaution  of  tapping  the  drjnng  basket  every  now  and 
then.  The  tea  is  taken  off  the  fire  witli  the  nicest  care,  for  fear  of  any  particle  of 
the  tea  falling  into  it.  "Whenever  the  drying  basket  is  tjiken  off,  it  is  put  on  the 
receiver,  the  sieve  in  the  drying-basket  taken  out,  the  tea  turned  over,  the  sieve  re- 
placed, the  tap  given,  and  the  basket  placed  again  over  the  fire.  As  the  tea  becomes 
crisp,  it  is  taken  out  and  thrown  into  a  large  receiving  basket,  until  all  the  quantity 
on  hand  has  become  alike  dried  and  crisp ;  from  which  basket  it  is  again  removed 
into  the  drying  basket,  but  now  in  much  larger  quantities.  It  is  tlieu  piled  up  8  and 
10  inches  liigh  on  the  sieve  in  the  drying  basket;  in  ihe  centre  a  small  pa.ssago  is 
left  for  the  hot  air  to  ascend ;  the  fire  that  was  before  bright  and  clear  has  now  asnos 
thrown  on  it  to  deaden  its  effect,  and  the  shakings  that  have  been  collected  are  put  on 
the  top  of  all ;  the  tap  is  given,  and  the  basket  with  the  greatest  care  is  put  over  the 
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fire.  Another  basket  is  placed  over  the  whole,  to  throw  back  any  boat  that  may 
ascend.  Now  and  then  it  is  taken  off,  and  put  on  the  receiver ;  the  hands,  with  the 
fingers  wide  apart,  are  ran  down  the  sides  of  the  basket  to  the  sieve,  and  the  tea  gently 
turned  over,  the  passage  in  the  centre  again  made,  &c.,  and  the  basket  again  placed 
on  the  fire.  It  is  from  time  to  time  examined,  and  when  the  leaves  have  become  so 
crisp  that  they  break  by  tlie  slightest  pressure  of  the  fingers,  it  is  taken  off,  when  the 
tea  IS  ready.  All  the  different  kinds  of  leaves  underwent  the  same  operation  The 
tea  IS  now  little  by  little  put  into  boxes,  and  first  pressed  down  with  the  hands  and 
then  with  the  feet  (clean  stockings  having  been  previously  put  on). 

There  is  a  small  room  inside  of  the  tea-house,  7  cubits  square  "and  5  high  having 
bamboos  laid  across  on  the  top  to  support  a  network  of  bamboo  and  the  sides  of  the 
room  smeared  with  mud  to  exclude  the  air.'  When  there  is  wet  weather  -md  the 
leaves  cannot  be  dried  in  the  sun,  they  are  laid  out  on  the  top  of  this  room  on  the 
network,  on  an  iron  pan,  the  same  as  is  used  to  heat  the  leaves;  some  fire  is  put  into 
It,  either  of  grass  or  bamboo,  so  that  the  flame  may  ascend  high;  the  nan  is  put  on 
a  square  wooden  frame,  that  has  wooden  rollers  on  its  legs-,  and  pushed  round  and 
round  this  little  room  by  one  man,  while  another  feeds  the  fire,  the  leaves  on  the  top 
being  occasionally  turned;  when  they  are  a  little  withered,  the  fire  is  taken  awav 
and  the  leaves  brought  down  and  manufactured  into  tea,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it 
had  been  dried  in  the  sun  But  this  is  not  a  good  plan,  and  never  had  recourse  to  if 
ic  can  be  possibly  avoided.  -^fcuiuhB  to  ii 

Prepamiion  of  factitious  Green  Tea.  Tea  is  brought  to  Canton  unprepared  -  as 
^oke^  Soshung,  and  is  thrown  into  a  hemispherical  iron  pan,  kept  very  hot  over  a 
fire.  The  leaves  are  constantly  stirred  till  they  are  thoroughlv  heated  whPn\Lv 
are  dyed  by  adding,  for  each  pound  of  tea,  1  spLful  of  gypSiX  1  of  turm  ic  3 
2  or  3  of  Pi-ussian  blue  The  leaves  instantly  change  into  a  bluish-green  and  nf  er 
being  weU  stirred  for  a  few  minutes,  are  taken  out,  being  shrivelled  bv  the  hkt  TW 
are  now  sifted;  the  small  longish  leaves  fall  thro'ugh  the  ^.It  Zl! iSo.t  Y^uZ: 
or'ciolchl""      '  ^-«<^itute  eTp^wS 

The  observations  of  Liebig  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  -reat 
partiality  of  the  poor,  not  only  for  tea,  but  for  tea  of  an  expensive  and  superior  kind 
He  says  'Wo  sliallnever  certainly  be  able  to  discover  how  men  were  lisfl  d  to  tha 
use  of  the  hot  infusion  of  the  leaves  of  a  certain  shrub  Cton^  m>«f  .  T  • 
rested  .e„l.  (c„ff.e).   W  ca„s.  thereT.tnf  itrilU^^^^^^^^^^ 
has  become  a  necessary  of  life  to  all  nat-inns     ^n^^^■  <*■  ;^  ^       ^luvv  uie  practice 

beneficial  effects  of  bo'th  plantf  on  the  l  eSth  m^^^^^^^  be  a  Lrj^H^ltd^ 
substance  (tkeinc  or  caffeine),  the  presence  of  which  in  tw  '^lrs  belon" 
natural  famihes,  the  products  of  diffm-Anf-  mm-rta^^c      t-u     ^  &°'"'"^^f»  oeiongmg  to 
presented  itself 'to  thl  boldest  TmfSron.'  Y^^^^^ 

teatatrof^XTsf- '^"'^^  '^^^^^  '^"^      Archibald  Lmpbell  on  Indian 

growing_  wild,  and  30  years  since  it  /as  found  in  theTame  s  ate  in  P  f 
very  satisfactory  to  ,  be  able  to  state  that  the  InLn  aSr  tts  ^ad  Sir;n  ^'7f 
vigorous  exertions  in  providing  means  of  communicationetween  tt  f *° 

districts  and  the  seaboard,    Merchants  from  Thibet,  Cashmere  and  \foh«"^^^ 
crossed  he  Himalayas  into  India,  and  were  carrying  off  t^?S  frL15f^^^ 
the  north-west  at  highly  remunerative  prices,  bespeliking  all  the  cro^  2  i  . 
Kumaon,  and  paying  down  half  the  cash  in  advance.    Tai  ng  alT cLiL.M 
consideration  the  tea  prospects  were  brighter  than  the  p.Wrs  of  f  f 

ndustry  could  hitherto  boast  of.    The  tea  crop  of  India  was  in  rs^l  }  fZ^  ^""^'^^ 
lbs.,  of  which  Darjeeling  contributed  2,600,000.  increa  in^a^^^^^^^ 
per  annum  on  the  land  actually  under  tea  ci  ltiS?iz  /    4  0'^^°^  15  per  cent, 
present  year  1874)  21,000,0001bs.,  could  be  reckonecl  on  Jt\  •  1  o  .  ^O""  tlie 

from  Darjeeling.    kovo  were  other  lands  wli  ct^hen  ^SiTt'J  "  ^"""^^^ 

supp  y.    Dr.  Campbell  dwelt  upon  the  quantity  Irsm5rionl  ^ 
teas  imported  into  England,  and\he  extent  to  which  pSeTdirf  '^^"^^^^^ted  China 
from  the  public  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  to  make  thSn  'al  J  "  ^''^^  ^^'^ 
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Tea  Imported  in  1873  with  a  duty  of  Qd.  per  lb. 


1 

lbs. 

Valiio 

T7t»rtivi      AviYi  n  n  V                                   .  > 
J;  lUlli  vjoiiiitiii  V     •          •           ■          •  • 

116,032 

£9,184 

TTolland     .       .       .       .  • 

997,480 

69,949 

X -LiliU^^            »              •              •             •  • 

5,117,428 

372,670 

II    J^gyp''  ..... 

927,718 

76,718 

,,  China  

137,246,372 

9,261.937 

„    Japan       .       .       .  . 

311,849 

18,365 

„    United  States  of  America  . 

345,663 

24,377 

„    British  India : 

„       Bombay  and  Scinde 

22,719 

2,096 

„  Madras  

31,838 

2,613 

„       Bengal  and  Burmah 

18,416,506 

1,517,484 

„     Other  countries  .... 

231,764 

I7i202 

Total  . 

163,765,269 

11,372,595 

Tea  Imported  in  1874. 


lbs. 

Value 

From  British  India  

China  (including  Hongkong  and  Macao) 
„    Other  countries  

18,440,494 
131,669,908 
11,492,918 

£1,621,980 
9,105.307 
845,745 

Tntfl.1  /Imports      .  . 
xoiai  ^jiome  consumption 

161,603,410"! 
137,422,563/ 

11,573,032 

TEAK  The  produce  of  the  Teciona  grandis  ;  a  native  of  the  mountainous  parts 
of  the  Malabar  coast.    The  African  teak  is  thought  by  some  to  belong  to  another 

^'TBAsSt'rilT^'S  THISTM  {Chardon  a  carder,  Fr.;  Weberdistel,  Ger.) ; 
the  head  of  the  thistle,  {Bipsacus  fullonum),  is  employed  to  raise  the  nap  of  cloth.  See 
"Woollen  Makufactuee. 

TES&  OXSm,    See  Oils.  ,    ^,  ,         ,  . 

TEETH.  In  a  typical  tooth,  as  developed  in  most  mammals,  the  greater  part  is 
comrosed  of  a  substance  called  dentine,  the  crown  being  covered  mth  a  hard  enamel 
Xlst  the  remainder  of  the  tooth  is  coated  ivith  a  cortical  substance  known  as  cement. 

Esq.  *  The  following  table  has  been  constructed  from  those  analyses :— 


Enamel 

Ivory 

Bone 

Human 
adult 

Elephant 

Human 
adult 

Elephant 

For  com- 
parison 

Organic  matter 
Phosphate  of  lime  . 
Fluoride  of  calcium  . 
Phosphate  of  magnesia  . 
Carbonate  of  lime  .       .  • 
Chloride  of  sodium       .  I 
Chloride  of  potassium    .  J 

6160 
89-160 
-260 

4-010 

6-  80 
82-55 

1-65 

7-  65 
1-05 

26-81 
66-42 
0-62/ 

5-63 

015 

45-65 
52-30 

1-35 

006 

35-93 
/51-12 
\  0-63 

9-77 
0-59 

Chemistry.' 
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From  Germany  ..... 

,,  Malta  

„  Egypt    .       .       .       .  . 

„  West  Coast  of  Africa  (foreign) : 

„       Portuguese  Possessions 

„        Not  particularly  designated 

,,  East  Coast  of  Africa  (native)  . 

„  British  Possessions  on  the  Gold  Coast 

„  „  in  South  Africa 

„  Aden  

,,  British  India  

„  Other  countries     ,      .      .  ■ 

Total  . 


cwts. 

Value 

640 

nn  o oo 

22,28^ 

1,118 

40,394 

4,628 

151,737 

449 

19,629 

2,465 

103,859 

69 

6,000 

78 

2,598 

1,117 

41,160 

277 

13,440 

1,201 

68,082 

1,343 

47,448 

13,385 

506,629 

TEIiEC3£APHS.    See  Electho-Telegeaphy. 

TEIiliVRIC  BISIVIUTH.    A  telluridf)  of  bismuth.    See  Tetbadtmite. 

TSIiIilTUXUIVX.  One  of  the  elementary  bodies,  usually  classed  amongst  the  metals, 
but  it  presents  so  great  an  analogy  to  sulphur  and  selenium,  that  many  are  disposed 
to  remove  it  from  the  metallic  bodies. 

Tellurium  was  originally  found  in  Transylvanian  gold  ores  ;  and  more  recently  it 
has  been  found  with  bismuth.  Tellurium  has  a  silvery  lustre ;  its  texture  is  crystalline 
and  brittle.  Its  specific  gravity  is  6'65,  and  its  atomic  weight  64'5.  Erom  its 
extreme  rarity,  and  consequent  cost,  it  has  not  yet  found  any  application  in  the  arts. 

TEMPERIXTG  OP  STSEIi.  In  metallurgy  the  process  by  which  a  certain  re- 
quired character  is  given  to  steel  or  any  other  metal. 

The  process  of  hardening  or  tempering  steel  is  performed  with  due  relation  to 
the  quality  of  the  steel  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  designed.  In  most  instances 
the  hardening  is  effected  in  water  and  brine :  saw-blades  are  thus  hardened,  after 
being  heated  in  melted  lead  ;  and  sabres  are  heated  in  a  choked  fire  of  charcoal,  and 
then  swung  rapidly  through  the  air.  Mint-stamps  are  hardened  in  oil.  The  common 
method  of  procedure  in  hardening  is  this  :  The  steel  is  overheated,  cooled  in  cold 
water,  and  then  annealed  or  tempered,  by  being  so  far  re-heated  that  oil  and  tallow 
will  burn  on  its  surface ;  or  the  surface  is  ground  and  polislied,  and  the  steel  re- 
heated until  it  assumes  a  certain  colour.  The  gradations  of  colour  consecutively 
follow :  a  light  straw-yellow,  violet,  blue,  and  finally  grey  or  black,  when  the  steel 
again  becomes  as  soft  as  though  it  had  never  been  hardened. 

TEMPIiET.  A  gauge  formed  from  a  thin  piece  of  metal,  as  a  guide  to  the  form 
of  the  work  to  be  executed. 

TSITT.  A  portable  lodge,  consisting  of  canvas  sustained  by  poles  and  stretched 
by  cords,  used  for  sheltering  men,  especially  soldiers  in  camp,  from  the  weather. 
Tents  were  commonly  used  in  the  earliest  periods  of  man's  history.  The  patriarchal 
tribes  dwelt  in  tents.  Layard  describes  one  of  the  sculptured  stones  at  Mosul  as  re- 
presenting Sennacherib  seated  on  a  throne,  placed  at  the  entrance  of  a  city.  Behind 
the  king  was  the  royal  tent  supported  by  ropes,  and  an  inscription,  signifying  '  This  is 
the  tent  of  Sennacherib,  King  of  Assyria.'  This  was  700  years  before  Christ.  We 
learn  that  Paul  was  a  tent-maker,  therefore  in  those  days  it  was  an  important  calling. 

We  have  no  space  to  enter  into  the  history  of  tents  or  describe  the  varieties  which 
have  been  used  from  time  to  time.    A  few  words  on  modern  tents  must  suffice  : — 

Tlie  hospital  marquee  is  29  feet  long  and  14|  feet  wide  and  15  feet  high.  This  is 
supposed  to  accommodate  not  less  than  eighteen  or  more  than  twenty-four  men.  The 
height  of  each  tent-pole  is  13  feet  8  inches;  the  length  of  the  ridge-pole  13  feet  10 
inches ;  the  height  of  the  tent-walls  from  the  ground  5  feet  4  inches.  The  weight 
of  all  the  material  of  such  a  tent  is  stated  by  Major  Ehodes  to  be  652  lbs. 

The  ventilation  of  tents  has  been  admirably  effected  by  Mr.  Doyle,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  information  contained  in  the  following  notes  on  the  subject. 

The  old  method  of  ventilating  military  tents  was  very  defective.  Ventilating 
openings  were  made  at  the  top  of  the  tent,  but  no  means  were  provided  for  the 
admission  of  fresh  air.  The  result  was  most  unsatisfactory,  as  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  evidence  given  before  the  Sebastopol  Committee  : — 

'  The  tents  wore  very  close  indeed  at  night.    When  the  tent  was  closed  in 
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wot  yeathor,  it  \ras  often  past  bearing.   The  men  became  faint  from  heat  and  close- 


ness 


The  proLlom  then  was  to  let  in  fresh  air,  and  prodace  a  draft  without  incon- 
vonicucing  the  soldiers  ns  tlioy  slept. 

The  question  attracted  Mr.  Doyle's  notice  during  the  period  of  the  camp  at  Cliobham 
and  It  nppearmg  to  him  to  bo  one  of  veny  grc.it  importance,  ke  undertook,  with  the 
expfrimont  i  '        Master-General  of  the  Ordnance,  to  try  the  foUowbg 

1917  caused  two  openings  to  be  made  in  the  wall  of  a  tent, 

^         about  4  feot  from  tlio  ground,  and  introduced  the  air  between 
7         the  wall  and  a  piece  of  lining  somewhat  resembling  a  carriage- 
/  pocket,  thus :  a  a,  the  wall  of  the  tent;  b,  the  opening  to  admit 

/•  air  ;  c,  the  lining. 

/      /        It  will  be  seen  that  air  so  introduced  would  naturally  take 
/      /'       an  upward  direction,  and  that  this  communicating  witli  the 
/      /  openings  at  the  top  of  the  tent,  would  probably  produce  the 

/     /  desired  effect.  •       .       .  . 

'  Tlie  following  extract  from  the  report  on  this  experiment 
/n  /  will,  show  tho  actual  result : — 

a/  '        A'entilators  (Mr.  Uoyle's)  were  found  of  great  use  in 

clearing  the  tent  of  the  fetid  atmosphere  consequent  upon  a 
number  of  men  sleeping  in  so  confined  a  space.  The  men  state  that  the  hea\T  smell 
experienced  before  tho  tent  was  altered  is  almost  banished.' 

In  subsequent  experiments  the  number  of  the  new  openings  was  increased  from  two 
to  three,  and  a  greater  amount  of  ventilation  thus  obtained.  The  result  according  to 
an  official  letter  of  thanks  received  on  the  subject,  was  '  quite  successful.'  The  im- 
provement has  been  since  adopted  into  the  service,  and  by  these  very  simple  means 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  sickness  among  our  soldiers  in  camp  finally  removed. 

TEITT,  a  wine,  so  called  from  the  Spanish  tinio,  '  deep-coloured,'  it  being  of  a 
deep  red  colour.    It  comes  chiefly  from  Galicia,  or  Malaga.    See  Wine. 

TER»IXza-iiZ.xa  The  name  of  a  tree  common  in  India,  which 

produces  Myrobalans.    See  Crookes's  '  Handbook  of  Dyeing.' 

Iron-plate  coated  with  a  mixture  of  tin  and  lead,  instead  of 

pure  tin. 

TERRA  COTTA.  This  term  means  literally  balrd  earth.  It  is  known  in  the 
arts  as  the  matei-ial  of  the  ancient  vases,  amphorss,  paterae,  lamps,  statues,  and  bas- 
rilievi.  Monumental  vases  of  terra  cotta  have  been  found  in  the  tombs,  after  the 
lapse  of  2,000  years,  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation.  The  ancient  terra-cotta  vases  are 
generally  painted  black,  on  a  red  or  buff  ground;  but  on  some  there  are  blue,  yellow, 
and  other  colours.  The  style  of  ornamentation  is  much  alike  in  all :  a  few  narrow 
lines,  or  fillets,  witli  dots,  meander  fretwork,  laurel,  ivy-leaf,  and  honeysuckle 
borders,  adorning  the  rim,  neck,  and  stand  of  the  vases,  the  centre  or  body  being 
covered  with  allegorical  representations  of  gods,  men,  and  animals.  Terra  cottas  of  the 
type  of  the  early  Greek,  commonly  called  Etruscan  vases,  are  found  throughout  the 
ancient  Egyptian  cities.  The  art  of  making  the  Greek  terra  cotta  seems  to  have  be- 
come extinct,  about  150  years  before  Christ.  The  modes  in  which  the  Greek  works 
were  made  have  been  subjects  of  much  controversy  among  the  learned  in  art.  The 
body,  or  substance,  appears  to  a  potter,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  of  the  lowest 
grade,  as  it  is  common  clay,  very  porous,  and  coarse-grained.  By  some  authors  it  is 
said  they  were  made  of  clay,  mixed  with  sand  only,  and  by  others,  with  clay  mixed 
with  cement.  Tho  most  probable  conclusion  is,  tliat  some  were  made  of  clay  only, 
some  of  clay  and  sand,  and  others  (such  as  those  of  ground  and  monumental 
character,  where  it  was  important  that  the  parts  should  be  kept  very  true  in  firing), 
of  clay  mixed  with  potsherds  andpuzzolano  or  other  detritus  of  lava.  The  works  are 
less  baked  than  modern  pottery,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  it  would  stand  exposure  to  the 
variations  of  such  a  climate  as  England.  Among  the  remains  of  Greek  pottery  are 
gigantic  amphorse  of  very  coarse  grain,  measuring  as  much  as  8  feet  in  length  by 
3  feet  in  diameter,  and  of  corresponding  thickness.  It  is  said  that  one  of  these 
great  vessels  was  tho  tub  of  Diogenes.  Vauquelin  gives  the  following  analj^sis  of 
tho  Greek  terra-cotta  vases  :  silica,  53  ;  alumina,  15;  limo  8  ;  oxide  of  iron,  &c.,  24. 

The  Roman  terra  cottas  are  of  an  entirely  different  character  from  those  just  de- 
scribed, and  consist  chiefly  of  cinerary  urns,  lamps,  and  paterse ;  and  these  appear 
to  have  been  moulded  ;  the  ornament  is  either  incised  or  embossed,  and  odd  fantastic 
shapes  prevail. 

Terra-cotta  works  of  an  architectivral  character  are  constantly  met  with  in  the 


'  Evidence  of  Sergeant  Dawson,  Grenadier  Guards. 
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buildings  erected  in  Italy  between  tlie  12th  and  17th  centuries.  The  clay  sketches 
and  models  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  other  great  sculptors,  Tvero  rendered  m  terra 
cottas.    Bramante  employed  terra  cotta  in  decoration. 

The  merit  of  r6^^ving  in  England  the  manufacture  of  terra  cotta  belongs  to 
Josiah  Wedgwood,  -n-ho  in  1770  established  large  works  in  Staffordshire.  About 
1790  a  pottery  was  established  at  Lambeth  for  the  manufacture  of  decorative  works  ; 
and  terra  cotta  was  made  for  many  years  by  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Coade,  and  after- 
wards by  Coade  and  Sealey.  The  chief  materials  used  by  them  were  the  Dorset  and 
Devonshire  clays,  with  fine  sand,  flint,  and  potsherds.  The  chief  portion  of  the  old 
coats-of-arms  above  the  shop-fronts  of  Loudon  were  made  of  this  terra  cotta.  About 
fifty  years  ago,  Mr.  Bubb,  the  sculptor,  had  a  manufactory  for  terra  cotta.  The  frieze 
of  the  Opera  in  the  Haymarket  is  an  example  of  his  work. 

To  explain  the  mode  of  executing  any  work  in  terra  cottii,  it  is  best  to  describe  the 
proper  meaning  of  the  words  '  modelling,'  '  moulding,'  and  '  casting.' 

A  model  is  an  original  work  made  by  the  sculptor  in  clay,  and  worked  out  by  the 
fingers  and  small  tools  made  of  bone  and  steel,  varying  from  about  6  to  10  inches^  in 
length.  This  original  work  of  the  artist  is  allowed  to  dry,  and  then  the  moulding 
operation  commences.  This  process  is  effected  by  mixing  plaster-of-Paris  with 
water  to  the  consistency  of  thick  cream ;  this  is  spread  oter  the  model,  and  when 
it  has  set  it  is  removed  in  sections,  which,  when  again  carefully  united,  form  the 
mould,  in  which  either  clay  or  metal  can  be  cast,  and  receive  the  form  of  the  original 
work.  For  terra-eotta  work,  unless  many  copies  of  the  original  are  wanted,  moulds 
are  not  employed.  When  only  one  or  two  copies  of  a  work  are  required,  the  original 
models  are  built  up  in  a  cellular  manner,  they  are  then  dried  and  removed  to  a  kiln 
and  baked,  being  a  perfectly  original  work. 

When  moulding  is  performed  for  terra-cotta  works,  sheets  of  clay  are  beaten  on  a 
bench  to  the  consistency  of  glazier's  putty,  and  pressed  by  the  hand  into  the  mould ; 
according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  work  and  the  weight  it  may  have  to  sustain,  the 
thickness  of  the  clay  is  determined  and  arranged,  and  here  consists  a  part  of  the  art 
it  would  be  impossible  to  describe,  and  whicli  requires  years  of  experience  in  such 
works  to  produce  great  works  and  fire  them  with  certainty  of  success. 

At  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  are  several  large  works  manufactured  by  Mr,  J. 
M.  Blashfiold,  who  has  extensive  terra-cotta  works  at  Stamford.  The  figure  of 
'  Australia,'  modelled  by  John  Bell,  nine  feet  in  height,  and  burnt  in  one  piece-;  the 
colossal  Tritons  modelled  by  the  same  artist,  and  other  works,  are  examples.  After 
the  moulded  article  has  become  sufficiently  dry,  it  is  conveyed  to  a  kiln.  A  slow  fire 
is  first  made,  and  quickened  until  the  heat  is  sufficient  to  blend  and  partially  vitrify 
the  material  of  which  the  mass  is  composed ;  when  sufficiently  baked,  the  kiln  is 
allowed  to  cool,  and  the  terra  cotta  is  withdrawn. 

A  very  fine  red  terra  cotta,  resembling  that  imported  from  Copenhagen  and 
Belgium,  has  within  the  last  few  years  been  manufactured  at  Watcombe,  near 
Torquay,  in  Devonshire. 

TSasiil  SZ  SIH'mrBrA  is  a  brown  ferruginous  ochre,  employed  in  painting, 
obtained  from  Italy.  It  is  a  hydrous  sesquioxide  of  iron,  containing  traces  of 
arsenic;  from  which  we  may  infer  it  is  derived  mainly  from  decomposition  of 
arsenical  pyrites.  It  is  calcined  before  being  used  as  a  pigment,  and  is  then  known 
as  burnt  sienna.  i?aw  sienna  is  not  much  employed;  it  contains  Avater,  which  the 
calcined  does  not. 

JAPOOTICA.    See  AcACiA ;  Catechtj  ;  GtAmbibs. 

TESSSRJS.   See  Tiles  and  Encaustic  Tiies. 

TESTS  are  chemical  reagents  of  any  kind,  which  indicate,  by  special  characters, 
the  composition  of  the  body  to  which  they  are  applied.  Analytical  chemistry  is  based 
on  the  application  of  tests.    See  Watts's  '  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.' 

TETSAIiYMITE,  or  Telluric  Bismuth.  A  telluride  of  bismuth,  frequently  con- 
taining sulphur.    It  is  a  common  associate  of  gold. 

TEXTIIiB  Pja.BasCS.  The  first  business  of  the  weaver  is  to  adapt  those  parts 
of  his  loom  which  move  the  warp  to  the  formation  of  the  various  kinds  of  ornamental 
figures  which  the  cloth  is  intended  to  exhibit.  This  subject  is  called  tlie  draught, 
drawing  or  reading  in,  and  the  cording  of  looms.  In  every  species  of  weaving,' 
whether  direct  or  cross,  the  whole  diiference  of  pattern  or  effect  is  produced,  either 
by  the  succession  in  which  the  threads  of  warp  are  introduced  into  the  heddles,  or  by 
the  succession  in  which  those  heddles  are  moved  in  the  working.  The  heddles'  being 
stretched  between  two  shafts  of  wood,  all  the  heddles  connected  by  the  same  shafts 
are  called  a  leaf;  and  as  the  operation  of  introducing  the  warp  into  any  number  of 
leaves  is  called  drawing  a  warp,  the  plan  of  succession  is  called  the  '  drauo-ht.'  When 
this  operation  has  been  performed  correctly,  the  next  part  of  the  weaver's  business  ia 
to  connect  the  different  leaves  with  the  levers  or  treddles  by  which  they  are  to  be 
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moved,  so  that  one  or  more  may  be  raised  or  sunk  by  every  treddlo  Buccessively,  as 
may  be  required  to  produce  the  peculiar  pattern.  These  connections  being  made  by 
coupling  the  different  parts  of  the  apparatus  by  cords,  this  operation  is  called  tlio 
'  cording.'  In  order  to  direct  the  operator  in  this  part  of  his  business,  especially  if  pre- 
viously unacquainted  with  .the  particular  pattern  upon  which  he  is  employed,  plans 
are  drawn  upon  paper,  specimens  of  which  will  be  found  in  figs.  1948,  1949,  &e. 
These  plans  are  horizontal  sections  of  a  loom,  the  heddles  being  represented  across 
the  paper  at  a,  and  the  treddles  under  them,  and  crossing  them  at  right  angles  at  h. 
In  figs.  1948  and  1949  they  are  represented  as  if  they  were  distinct  pieces  of  wood, 
those  across  being  the  under  shalt  of  each  leaf  of  heddles,  and  those  at  the  left 
hand  the  treddles.  See  Weaving.  In  actual  weaving,  the  treddles  are  placed  at  right 
angles  to  the  heddles,  the  sinking  cords  descending  perpendicularly  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  the  centre  of  the  latter.    Placing  them  at  the  left  hand,  therefore,  is  only  for 


1948 


1949 


ready  inspection,  and  for  practical  convenience.  At  c  a  few  threads  of  warp  are  shown 
as  they  pass  through  the  heedles,  and  the  thick  lines  denote  the  leaf  with  which  each 
thread  is  connected.  Thus,  in  fig.  1948,  the  right-hand  thread,  next  to  a,  passes 
through  the  eye  of  a  heddlo  upon  the  back  leaf,  and  is  disconnected  with  all  the  other 
leaves ;  the  next  thread  passes  through  a  heddle  on  the  second  leaf ;  the  third,  through 
the  tliird  leaf;  the  fourth,  through  tlie  fourth  leaf;  and  the  fifth,  through  the  fifth  or 
front  leaf.  One  set  of  the  drauglit  being  now  completed,  the  weaver  recommences  with 
the  back  leaf,  and  proceeds  in  the  same  succession  again  to  the  front.  Two  sets  of  the 
draught  are  represented  in  this  figure,  and  the  same  succession,  it  is  understood  by 
weavers  (who  seldom  draw  more  than  one  set),  must  be  repeated  until  all  the  warp  is 
included.  "When  they  proceed  to  apply  the  cords,  the  right-hand  part  of  the  plan  at 
b,  serves  as  a  guide.  In  all  the  plans  shown  by  these  figures,  excepting  one  which 
shall  be  noticed,  a  connection  must  be  formed,  by  cording,  between  every  leaf  of 
heddles  and  every  treddle :  for  all  the  leaves  must  either  rise  or  sink.  The  raising 
motion  is  effected  by  coupling  the  leaf  to  one  end  of  its  correspondent  top  lever ;  the 
other  end  of  this  lever  is  tied  to  the  long  march  below,  and  this  to  the  treddle.  The 
sinking  connection  is  carried  directly  from  under  the  leaf  to  the  treddle.  To  direct  a 
weaver  which  of  these  connections  is  to  be  formed  with  each  treddle,  a  black  spot  is 
placed  when  a  leaf  is  to  be  raised,  where  the  leaf  and  treddle  intersect  each  other  upon 
the  plan,  and  the  sinking  connections  are  left  blank.  !For  example,  to  cord  the  treddle 
1,  to  the  back  leaf,  put  a  raising  cord,  and  to  each  of  the  other  four,  sinking  cords  ; 
for  the  treddle  2,  raise  the  second  leaf,  and  sink  the  remaining  four,  and  so  of  the  rest ; 
the  spot  always  denoting  the  leaf  or  leaves  to  be  raised.  The^.^s.  1948  and  1949  are 
drawn  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  general  principle  of  this  kind  of  plans  familiar 
to  those  who  have  not  been  previously  acquainted  with  them ;  but  those  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  manufacture  and  weave  ornamented  cloths,  never  consume  time  by 
representing  either  heddles  or  treddles  as  solid  or  distinct  bodies.  They  content  them- 
selves with  ruling  a  number  of  lines  across  a  piece  of  paper,  sufficient  to  make  the 
intervals  between  these  lines  represent  the  number  of  leaves  required.  Upon  these 
intervals  they  merely  mark  the  succession  of  the  cbaught,  without  producing  eveiy 
line  to  resemble  a  thread  of  warp.  At  the  left  hand,  they  draw  as  many  lines  across 
the  former  as  will  afford  an  interval  for  each  treddle :  and  in  the  squares  produced  by 
the  intersections  of  these  lines,  they  place  the  dots,  spots,  or  ciphers  which  denote  the 
raising  cords.  It  is  also  common  to  continue  the  cross  lines  which  denote  the  treddle 
a  considerable  length  beyond  the  intersections,  and  to  mark  by  dots,  placed  diagonally 
in  the  intervals,  the  order  or  succession  in  which  the  treddles  are  to  be  pressed  clown  ni 
weaving  The  former  of  these  modes  has  been  adopted  in  the  remaimug/^5.  to  19o7  ; 
but  to  save  room,  the  latter  has  been  avoided,  and  the  succession  marked  by  the  order 
of  the  figures  under  the  intervals  which  denote  the  treddles.  , , 

Some  explanation  of  the  various  kinds  of  fanciful  cloths  represented  by  these  plans 
mav  servo  further  to  illustrate  this  subject,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  of 
any  connected  with  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  and  will  also  enable  a  person  who 
thoroughly  studies  them,  readily  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  other 
varieties  in  weaving,  which  are  boundless.  Figs.  1948  and  1949  represent  the  draught 
and  cording  of  the  two  varieties  of  tweeled  cloth  wrought  with  five  leaves  of  heddles. 
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The  first  is  the  regular  or  run  tweel,  .vhich,  as  every  leaf  rises  in  regular  succession. 
Tvhile  the  rest  are  sunk,  interweaves  the  warp  and  woof  only  at  every  "tli  antejw. 
and  as  the  succession  is  uniform,  the  cloth,  when  woven,  presents  the  aPPf  °; 
parallel  diagonal  lines,  at  an  angle  of  about  45°  over  the  whole  surface.  A  tweel  may 
have  the  regularity  of  its  diagonal  lines  broken  by  applying  the  cording  as  in  jig. 
1949.  It  will  be  observed,  that  in  both  figures  the  draught  of  the  warp  is  precisely 
the  same,  and  that  the  whole  dilFereneo  of  the  two  plans  consists  m  the  order  ot  P^-acing 
the  spots  denoting  the  raising  cords,  the  first  being  regular  and  successive,  and  tne 
second  alternate. 

1950  19'5l 
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Figs.  1950  and  1951  are  the  regular  and  broken  tweels  which  maybe  produced  with 
eight  leaves.  This  properly  is  the  tweel  denominated  '  satin '  in  the  silk  manufacture, 
although  many  webs  of  silk  wrought  with  only  five  leaves  receive  that  appellation. 
Some  of  the  finest  Florentine  silks  are  tweeled  with  sixteen  leaves.  When  the 
broken  tweel  of  eight  leaves  is  used,  the  effect  is  much  superior  to  what  could  be 
produced  by  a  smaller  number ;  for  in  this  two  leaves  are  passed  in  every  interval, 
which  gives  a  much  nearer  resemblance  to  plain  cloth  than  the  others.  For  this  reason  it 
is  preferred  in  weaving  the  finest  damasks.  The  draught  of  the  eight-leaf  tweel  differs 
in  nothing  from  the  others,  excepting  in  the  number  of  leaves.  The  difference  of  the 
cording  in  the  broken  tweel  will  appear  by  inspecting  the  ciphers  which  mark  the 
raising  cords,  and  comparing  them  with  those  of  the  broken  tweel  of  five  leaves.  Fig. 
1952  represents  the  draught  and  cording  of  striped  dimity  of  a  tweel  of  five  leaves. 
This  is  the  most  simple  species  of  fanciful  tweeling.  It  consists  of  ten  leaves,  or 
double  the  number  of  the  common  tweel.  These  ten  leaves  are  moved  by  only  five 
treddles,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  common  tweel.  The  stripe  is  formed  by  one  set  of 
the  leaves  flushing  the  warp,  and  the  other  set,  the  woof  The  figure  represents  a 
stripe  formed  by  ten  threads,  alternately  drawn  through  each  of  the  two  sets  of  leaves. 
In  this  case,  the  stripe  and  the  intervals  will  be  equally  broad,  and  what  is  the  stripe 
upon  one  side  of  the  cloth  will  be  the  interval  upon  the  other,  and  vice  versa.  But 
great  Tariety  of  patterns  may  bo  introduced  by  drawing  the  warp  in  greater  or  small 
portions  through  either  set.  The  tweel  is  of  the  regular  kind,  but  may  be  broken  by 
placing  the  cording  as  in  fig.  1949.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  cording-marks  of 
the  lower  or  front  leaves  are  exactly  the  converse  of  the  other  set ;  for  where  a  raising 
mark  is  placed  upon  one,  it  is  marked  for  sinking  in  the  other  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
mark  is  omitted  ;  and  all  leaves  which  sink  in  the  one,  are  marked  for  raising  in  the 
other ;  thus,  one  thread  rises  in  succession  in  the  back  set,  and  four  sink ;  but  in  the 
front  set,  four  rise,  and  only  one  sinks.  The  woof,  of  course,  passing  over  the  four 
sunk  threads,  and  under  the  raised  one,  in  the  first  instance,  is  flushed  above ;  but 
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where  the  reverse  takes  place,  as  in  the  second  it  is  flushed  below ;  and  thus  the 
appearance  of  a  stripe  is  formed.  The  analogy  subsisting  between  striped  dimity  and 
dornock  is  so  great,  that  before  noticing  the  plan  for  fancy  dimity,  it  may  be  proper 
to  allude  to  the  dornock,  the  plan  of  which  is  represented  byj^y.  1953. 

The  draught  of  dornock  is  precisely  the  same  in  every  respect  with  that  of  striped 
dimity.  It  also  consists  of  two  sets  of  tweeling  heddles,  whether  three,  four,  or  five 
leavesftare  used  for  each  set.  The  right-hand  set  of  treddles  is  also  corded  exactly  in 
the  same  way,  as  will  appear  by  comparing  them.  But  as  the  dimity  is  a  continued 
stripe  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  web,  only  five  treddles  are  required  to  move 
ten  leaves.  The  dornock  being  chequer-work,  the  weaver  must  possess  the  power  of 
reversing  this  at  pleasure.  Ho  therefore  adds  five  more  treddles,  the  cording  of  which 
is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  former ;  that  is  to  say,  the  back  leaves,  in  the  former  case, 
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hav  ng  ono  loaf  raised  and  four  sunk,  have,  by  .working  with  Llioso  additional  treddloB 
ono  loaf  sunk  and  four  Icavos  raised.  The  front  leaves  are  in  the  same  man  or  re  Jts^^^ 
and  the  mounting  ,s  complete.  80  long  as  the  Avoaver  continues  to  work  w  th  ckhe; 
se  a  s  ripe  will  be  fomed,  as  in  the  dimity  ;  but  when  ho  changes  hL  feet £om  o  0 
set  to  the  other,  the  wliolo  effect  is  reversed,  and  tlie  chequers  forrncl  The  Cn^k 
pattern  upon  the  design-paper, 1953,  may  bo  thus  explained:  let  every  squa  e  of 
the  design  represent  five  thre-ads  upon  either  set  of  the  heddles,  which  areTd  by 
weavers  to  bo  onco  over  the  draught,  supposing  the  tweel  to  bo  one  of  fiv^^wes    dr  w 


1954 


The  abovo  is  exactly  so  much  of  the  pattern  as  is  there  laid  down,  to  show  its  ap- 
pearance ;  but  ono  whole  range  of  the  pattern  is  completed  by  the  figure  1,  nearest  to 

tllf^^  \t     ■  TV^'"  1?T  '""^^'^'^^  '^'^         ^"^^  the  remaining  figSes^ 

nearer  to  the  right,  form  the  beginning  of  a  second  range  or  set.  These  are  to  be  re- 
peated m  the  same  way  across  the  whole  warp.  The  lower  interval  represents  the 
five  front  leaves  ;  the  upper  interval,  the  five  back  ones.  The  first  figure  4.  denotes  • 
that  five  threads  are  to  bo  successively  draM^n  upon  the  back  leaves,  and  this  operation 
repeated  four  times.  The  first  figure  4,  in  the  lower  interval,  expresses  that  the 
same  is  to  be  done  upon  the  front  leaves  ;  and  each  figure,  by  its  diagonal  position, 
shows  how_ often,  and  in  what  succession,  five  threads  are  tx)  be  drawn  ifpon  the  leaves 
which  the  interval  in  which  it  is  placed  represents. 

Dornocks  of  more  extensive  patterns  are  sometimes  woven  with  3,  4,  5,  and  even  6 
set  of  leaves  ;  but  after  the  leaves  exceed  15  in  number,  they  both  occupy  an  incon- 
yenient  space,  and  are  very  unwicldly  to  work.  For  these  reasons  the  diaper  harness 
is  in  almost  every  instance  preferred. 

J^^^.  1955  represents  the  draught  and  cording  of  a  fanciful  species  of  dimity  in 
which  It  will  be  observed  that  the  warp  is  not  drawn  directly  from  the  back  to  the 
front  leaf,  as  in  the  former  examples  ;  but  when  it  has  arriA-ed  at  either  external  leaf 
the  draught  is  reversed,  and  returns  gradually  to  the  other.  The  same  draught  is  fre- 
quently used  in  the  tweeling,  when  it  is  wished  that  the  diagonal  lines  should  appear 
upon  the  cloth  in  a  zigzag  direction.  This  plan  exhibits  the  draught  and  cording  which 
will  produce  the  pattern  upon  the  design-paper  in  fiff.  1948.  Were  all  the  squares 
produced  by  the  intersection  of  the  lines  denoting  the  leaves  and  treddles,  where  the 
raised  dots  are  placed,  filled  the  same  as  on  the  design,  they  would  produce  the  effect 
of  exactly  one  fourth  of  that  pattern.  This  is  caused  by  the  reversing  of  the  draught, 
which  gires  the  other  side  reversed  as  on  the  design ;  and  when  all  treddles,  from  1 
to  16,  have  been  successively  used  in  the  working,  one-half  of  the  pattern  will  become 
complete.  The  weaver  then  goes  again  over  his  treddles,  in  the  reversed  order  of  the 
numbers,  from  17  to  30,  when  the  otlier  half  of  the  pattern  will  be  completed.  From 
this  similarity  of  the  cording  to  the  design,  it  is  easy,  when  a  design  is  given,  to  make 
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out  the  draught  and  cording  proper  to  work  it ;  and  when  the  cording  is  given,  to  see 
its  effect  upon  the  design. 

Fig.  1956  represents  tho  draught  of  the  diaper  mounting,  and  the  cording  of  the 
front  leaves  which  are  moved  by  treddles.  From  the  plan,  it  will  appear  tliat  five 
threads  are  included  in  every  mail  of  tho  harness,  and  that  these  are  drawn  in  single 
threads  through  the  front  leaves.  Tlie  cording  forms  an  exception  to  the  general  rules, 
that  when  one  or  more  leaves  are  raised,  all  the  rest  must  be  sunk  ;  for  in  this  instmcc, 
one  leaf  rises,  one  sinks,  and  three  remain  stationary.  An  additional  mark,  therefore, 
is  used  in  this  plan.  The  dots,  as  formerly,  denote  raising  cor;ls ;  the  blanks, 
sinking  cords ;  arid  where  the  cord  is  to  be  totally  omitted,  the  cross  marks  x  are 
placed. 

Fiff.  1957  is  the  draught  and  cording  of  a  spot  whose  two  sides  are  similar,  but 
reversed.    That  upon  the  plan  forms  a  diamond,  similar  to  the  one  drawn  upon  tho 
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design-paper  in  the  cHagram,  hut  smaller  in  size.  The  draught  liere  5s  ^^f  ^^;^;^^^ 
the  dimity  plan,  and  the  treading  is  also  to  bo  reversed,  after  arrjvmg  at  6,  to^complete 


In 


the  diamond.  Like  it,  too,  the  raising  marks  form  one-fonrth  of  the  P'^"ern 
^rcaving  spots,  they  are  commonly  placed  at  intervals,  ivith  a  portion  J'^'^ 
between  them,  and  in  alternate  rows,  the  spots  of  one  row  being  between  thof  ot  tuo 
other.  But  as  intervals  of  plain  cloth  must  take  place,  both  by  the  warp  '^^^J^  J 
leaves  are  added  for  that  purpose.  The  front,  or  ground  leaf,  includes  eve  y  secona 
thread  of  the  whole  warp  ;  the  second,  or  plain  leaf,  that  part  which  forms  the  nter 
vals  by  the  warp.  The  remaining  leaves  form  the  spots  :  the  first  six  l^emg  auoitea 
to  one  row  of  spots,  and  the  second  six  to  the  next  row,  where  each  spot  is  in  tno 
centre  between  the  former.    The  reversed  draught  of  the  first  is  shown  entire,  and  i. 


centre  between  the  former. 
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succeeded  by  12  threads  of  plain.  One-half  of  the  draught  of  the  next  row  is  then 
Siven,  which  is  to  be  completed  exactly  like  the  first,  and  succeeded  by  12  threads 
more  of  plain  ;  when,  one  set  of  the  pattern  being  finished,  the  same  succession  is  to 
be  repeated  over  the  whole  warp.  As  spots  are  formed  by  inserting  woof  of  coarser 
dimensions  than  that  which  forms  the  fabric,  every  second  thread  only  is^  allotted  for 
the  spotting.  Those  included  in  the  front,  or  ground  leaf  are  represented  by  lines, 
and  the  spot-threads  betAveen  them,  by  marks  in  the  intervals,  as  m  the  other  plans 

The  treddles  necessary  to  work  this  spot  are,  in  number,  14.  Of  these  the  two  m  the 
centre,  a,  b,  (fig.  1957)  when  pressed  alternately,  will  produce  plain  cloth ;  for  b  raises 
the  front  leaf,  which  includes  half  the  warp,  and  sinks  all  the  rest;  while  a  exactly 
reverses  the  operation.  The  spot-treddles  on  the  right  hand  work  tlio  row  contained 
in  the  first  six  spot-leaves :  and  those  upon  the  left  hand,  the  row  contained  in  the 
second  six.  In  working  spots,  one  thread,  or  shot  of  spotting-woof,  and  two  of  plain, 
are  successively  inserted,  by  means  of  two  separate  shuttles. 

Dissimilar  spots  are  those  whose  sides  are  quite  different  from  each  other,  ihe 
draught  only  of  these  is  represented  by  fig.  1958.    The  cording  depends  entirely 

upon -the  figure.  ,    ,  j  x      i.  tj? 

Fig.  1959  represents  any  solid  body  composed  of  parts  lashed  together,  it  tne 
darkened  squares  be  supposed  to  bo  beams  of  wood,  connected  by  cordage,  they  will 
give  a  precise  idea  of  textile  fabric.  The  beams  cannot  come  into  actual  contact, 
because,  if  the  lashing  cords  were  as  fine  even  as  human  hairs,  they  must  still  require 
space.  The  thickness  is  that  of  one  beam  and  one  cord ;  but  if  the  cords_  touch  each 
other,  it  may  then  be  one  beam  and  two  cords  ;  but  it  is  not  possible  in  practical 
weaving  to  bring  every  thread  of  weft  into  actual  contact.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
assumed,  that  the  thickness  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  one  thread  of  the  warp,  added 
to  that  of  one  yarn  of  the  weft ;  and  when  these  are  equal,  the  thickness  of  the  cloth 
is  double  of  that  diameter.    Denser  cloth  would  not  be  sufficiently  pliant  or  flexible. 

Fig.  1960  is  a  representation  of 
a  section  of  cloth  of  an  open  fabric, 
where  the  round  dots  which  repre- 
sent the  warp  are  placed  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  each  other. 

Fig.  1961  may  bo  supposed  a 
plain  fabric  of  that  description 
which  approaches  the  most  nearly 
to  any  idea  we  can  form  of  the  most 
dense  or  close  contact  of  M'hich  yarn 
can  be  made  susceptible.  Here  the 
warp  is  supposed  to  bo  so  tightly 
stretched  in  the  loom  as  to  retain 
entirely  the  parallel  state,  without 
any  curvature,  and  the  whole  flexure  is  therefore  given  to  the  woof.  This  mode  of 
weaving  can  never  really  exist;  but  if  the  warp  bo  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  any 
tight  stretching,  and  the  woof  be  spun  very  soft  and  flexible,  something  very  near 
it  may  be  produced.  This  way  of  making  cloth  is  well  fitted  for  those  goods  which 
require  to  give  considerable  warmth  ;  but  they  are  sometimes  the  means  of  A'^ery  gross 
fraud  and  imposition ;  for  if  the  warp  is  made  of  very  slender  threads,  and  the  woof  of 


1960 
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strength  may  bo  given  to  the  efo  5^10^,^/    l  '^fPT^"^«  ?f  thickness  and 


as 
as 


ng-paper.    Many  frauds  of  this  kind  are 

i?^!VtriifbX:ri\tf "  °^  ^  ^^-^h  in  section, 

a  straight  lino    ThL  fiinvn  ,  ,?  '  n'''^  ^^°of,  which  still  app 

action  ^fhieh  must  unavol^Z.  ^J-^tion  and  ratio  oK! 


1963 


--^         v^v^.,  a.iu  U1050  aistinguished  by  8 

those  belo»:  bm  t  ie  contVlH^^^^^  those  above,  and  i„  that  of  8  «,  0  „,  &o.,  !or 
line.  i„  eo„3;,„enee  of'Srcrp-eSo^.  o"f  r;:,^^^^^^^^^^ 

1962  '^°V     closing,  -will  produce  by  the 

action  of  the  two  powers  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  the  oblique  or 
diagonal  direction  denoted  by  the 
lines  1,  8—2,  9,  to  the  left,  for  the 
threads  above,  and  that  expressed 
by  the  lines  2,  8—3,  9,  &c.,  to  the 
right,  for  the  threads  below.  Now, 
as  the  whole  deviation  is  produced 
by  the  flexure  of  the  thread  a,  b,  if 
A  is  supposed  to  be  placed  at  the 
1 964  middle  of  the  cloth,  equidistant  from 

the  two  extremities,  or  selvages  as 
they  are  called  by  weavers,  the 
n    •    ,,     •,.      .  thread  at  1  may  be  supDosed  to 

move  really  in  the  direction  1  b,  and  all  the  others  to  approach  to  it  in  the  directions 
jepresented,  whilst  those  to  the  right  would  approach  in  the  same  ratio,  but  the  line 
of  approximation  would  be  inverted.  Fig.  1963  represents  the  common  fabric  used 
for  lawns,  muslins,  and  the  middle  kind  of  goods,  the  excellence  of  which  neither 
consists  in  the  greatest  strength,  nor  in  the  greatest  transparency.  It  is  entirely 
a  medium  between /^r.  1960  and 1961.  r        j  j 

In  the  efforts  to  give  great  strength  and  thickness  to  cloth,  it  will  be  obvious  that 
the  common  mode  of  weaving,  by  constant  intersection  of  warp  or  woof,  although  it 
may  be  perhaps  the  best  which  can  be  devised  for  the  former,  presents  invincible 
obstructions  to  the  latter  beyond  a  certain  limit.  To  remedy  this,  two  modes  of 
weaving  are  in  common  use,  which,  while  they  add  to  the  power  of  compressing  a 
great  company  of  materials  in  a  small  compass,  possess  the  additional  advantage  of 
afiording  much  facility  for  adcUng  ornament  to  the  superficies  of  the  fabric.  The 
first  of  these  is  double  cloth,  or  two  webs  woven  together,  and  joined  by  the  operation. 
This  IS  chiefly  used  for  carpets  ;  and  its  geometrical  principles  are  entirely  the  same 
as  those  of  plain  cloth,  supposing  the  webs  to  be  sowed  together.  A  section  of  the 
cloth  will  be  found  in;^.  1964.    See  Cabpets. 

Of  the  simplest  kind  of  tweeled  fabric,  a  section  is  given  in  fig.  1965. 
The  great  and  prominent  advantage  of  the  tweeled  fabric  in  point  of  texture  arises 
from  the  facihty  with  which  a  very  great  quantity  of  materials  may  be  put  closely 


together.  In  the  figure,  the  warp  is  represented  by  the  dots  in  the  same  straight 
line  as  in  the  plain  fabrics  ;  but  if  we  consider  the  direction  and  ratio  of  contraction, 
upon  principles  similar  to  those  laid  down  in  the  explanation  given  of  fig.  1962,  we 
shall  readily  discover  the  very  different  way  in  which  the  tweeled  fabric  is  affected. 

When  the  dotted  lines  are  drawn  at  a,  b,  c,  d,_  their  direction  of  contraction,  instead 
of  being  upon  every  second  or  alternate  thread,  is  only  upon  every  fifth  thread,  and  the 
natural  tendency  would  consequently  be,  to  bring  tlie  whole  into  the  form  represented  by 
the  lines  and  dotted  circles  at  a,  b,  c,  d.  In  point,  then,  of  thickness,  from  the  upper 
to  the  under  superficies,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole  fabric  has  increased  in  the  ratio 
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of  nearly  tlireo  to  one.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  appear,  that  four  threads 
cylinders  being  thus  put  together  in  one  solid  mass,  might  be  supposed  only  one 
thread,  or  like  the  strands  of  a  rope  before  it  is  twisted  ;  but,  to  remedy  this,  the 
thread  being  shifted  every  time,  the  whole  forms  a  body  in  which  m^ich  agggregate 
matter  is  compressed  ;  but  where,  being  less  firmly  united,  the  accession  of  strength 
acquired  by  the  accumulation  of  materials  is  partially  counteracted  by  the  want  of 
equal  firmness  of  junction.- 

The  second  quality  of  the  tweeled  fabric,  susceptibility  of  receiving  ornament,  arises 
from  its  capability  of  being  inverted  at  pleasure,  as  in  fg.  1966.    In  this  figure,  wo 
have,  as  before,  four  threads,  and  one  alternately  intersected;  but  here  the  four 
threads  marked  1  and  2  are  under  the  woof,  while  those  marked  3  and  4  are  above. 
Fig.  1967  represents  tliat  kind  of  tweeled  work  which  produces  an  ornamental 


effect, 
strength 


the 
far 


1966 


1967 


and  adds  even  to 
of  a  fabric,  in  so 
as  accumulation  of  matter  can 
be  considered  in  that  light.  The 
figure  represents  a  piece  of  velvet 
cut  in  section,  and  of  that  kind 
which,  being  woven  upon  a  tweeled 
ground,  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Genoa  velvet.  Ist.  Because,  by 
combining  a  great  quantity  of 
material  in  a  small  compass,  they 
afford  great  warmth.  2nd.  I'rom  the  great  resistance  which  they  oppose  to  external 
friction,  they  are  very  durable.  And,  3rd.  Because,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
texture,  they  afford  the  finest  means  of  rich  ornamental  decoration. 

The  use  of  velvet  cloths  in  cold  weather  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
first.  The  manufacture  of  plush,  corduroy,  and  other  stuffs  for  the  dress  of  those 
exposed  to  the  accidents  of  laborious  employment,  evinces  the  second;  and  the 
ornamented  velvets  and  Wilton  carpeting  are  demonstrative  of  the  third  of  these 
positions. 

In  the  figure,  the  diagonal  form  which  both  the  warp  and  woof  of  cloth  assume,  is 
very  apparent  from  the  smallness  of  the  scale.  Besides  what  this  adds  to  the 
strength  of  the  cloth,  the  flushed  part,  which  appears  interwoven,  at  the  darkly- 
shaded  intervals  1,  2,  &c.,  forms,  when  finished,  the  whole  covering  or  upper  surface. 
The  principle,  in  so  far  as  regards  texture,  is  entirely  the  same  as  any  other  tweeled 
fabric. 

Fig.  1968,  which  represents  corduroy,  or  king's  cord,  is  merely  striped  velvet.  The 
principle  is  the  same,  and  the  figure  shows  that  the  one  is  a  copy  of  the  other.  The 
remaining  figures  represent  those  kinds  of  work  which  are  of  the  most  flimsy  and 
open  description  of  texture ;  those  in  which  neither  strength,  warmth,  nor  dura- 
bility are  much  required,  and  of  which  openness  and  transparency  are  the  chief 
recommendations. 

Fig.  1969  represents  common  gauze,  or  linati,  a  substance  very  much  used  for 
various  purposes.  The  essential  difference  between  this  description  of  cloth  ajid  all  ■ 
others,  consists  in  the  warp  being  turned  or  twisted  like  a  rope  during  the  operation 
of  weaving,  and  hence  it  bears  a  considerable  analogy  to  lace.  The  twining  of  gauze 
is  not  continued  in  the  same  direction,  but  is  alternately  from  right  to  left,  and  vice 
verscL,  between  every  intersection 

of  th  e  woof.    Til  e  fabric  of  gauze  1968 
is  always  open,  flimsy,  and  trans- 
parent ;  but  from  the  turning  of 
the  warp,   it  possesses  an  un- 
common degree  of  strength  and 

tenacity  in  proportion  to  the  jggg 
quantity  of  material  which  it  con- 
tains. This  quality,  together  with 
the  transparency  of  the  fabric, 
renders  it  peculiarly  adapted  for  ornamental  purposes  of  various  kinds,  particularly 
for  flowering  or  figuring,  either  in  the  loom  or  by  the  needle.  In  the  warp  of  gauze 
there  arises  a  much  greater  degree  of  contraction  during  the  wcanng  than  in  any 
other  species  of  cloth ;  and  this  is  produced  by  the  turning.  The  twisting  between 
every  intersection  of  weft  amounts  precisely  to  one  complete  revolution  of  both 
threads  :  hence  this  difference  exists  between  this  and  every  other  species  of  weaving, 
namely,  that  the  one  thread  of  warp  is  always  above  the  woof,  and  the  contiguous 
thread  is  always  below. 
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Fig.  1970  roprosents  a  section  of  aiiofchoi' Kpceios  of  twislxjd  cloth,  which  is  known 
by  tlie  na,no  of  'catgut/  and  ^vhiel^  differs  frcL  the  guuzo  only,  hy  berng  Sb^ectod 
a  greater  dogrco  of   y,„o  in  wiving;  for,  in  place  of  one  revolution  betwen  each 
intersection  a  revolution  and  a  half  are  always  given  ;  and  thus  the  warp  is  alternately 
above  and  below,  as  in  other  kinds  of  weaving.  "^luan-.j 
i>7<7  1971  is  a  superficial  representation  of" the  most  simple  kind  of  ormimental 
network  produced  in  the  loom.    It  is  called  a  whip-net  by  weavers,  wlio  use  the  term 
whip  for  any  substance  interwoven  in  cloth  for  ornamental  purposes,  when  it  i»  dis- 
jgyQ  tinct  from  tlie  ground  of  tlio 

fabric.  In  this  the  difference 
is  merely  in  tlie  cros.sing  of  the 
warp;  for  it  is  very  evident 
that  the  crossings  at  1,  2,  3,  4, 
and  5,  are  of  different  tJireads 
from  those  at  6,  7,  8,  and  0. 

Fig,  1972  represents,  super- 
ficially, what  is  called  tlie 
'mail-net,'  and  is  merely  a  com- 
bination of  common  gauze  and 
the  whip-net  in  the  same 
fabric.  The  gauze  here  being 
in  the  same  direction  as  the 
dotted  line  in  the  former 
figure,  the  wliole  fabric  is  evi- 
dently a  continued  succession 
*.!  c  c  .     ,    .      ,  right-angle  triangles,  of 

which  the  woof  forms  the  basis,  the  gauze  part  the  perpendiculars,  and  the  whip 
parts  the  hypothenuses.  The  contraction  here  being  very  different,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  gauze  and  whip  parts  should  be  stretched  upon  separate  beams. 

In  order  to  design  ornamenttil  figures  upon  cloths,  the  lines  which  are  drawn  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  paper  may  be  supposed  to  represent  the  warp;  and  those 
drawn  across,  the  woof  of  the  web ;  any  number  of  threads  being  supposed  to  be 
included  between  every  two  lines.  The  paper  thus  forms  a  double  scale,  by  which,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  size  and  form  of  the  pattern  may  be  determined  with  great  pre- 
cision; and  the  whole  subsequent  operations  of  the  weaver  regulated,  both  in  mount- 
ing and  Tvorkmg  his  loom.  To  enable  the  projector  of  a  new  pattern  to  judge 
properly  of  its  effects,  when  transferred  from  the  paper  to  the  cloth,  it  will  be  cssen- 
tially  necessary  that  ho  should  bear  constantly  in  his  view  the  comparative  scale  of 
magmtudo  whicli  the  design  will  bear  in  each,  regulating  his  ideas  always  by  square 
or  superficial  measiu-ement.  Thus,  in  the  large  design,  y^;^.  1973,  representing  a  bird 
perched  upon  the  branch  of  a  tree,  it  will  be  proper,  in  the  first  place  to  count  the 

1973 


number  of  spaces  from  the  point  of  tlie  bill  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail;  and  to 
render  this  the  more  easy,  it  is  to  bo  observed  that  every  tenth  line  is  drawn  con- 
siderably bolder  than  the  others.  This  number  in  the  design  is  135  spaces.  Counting 
again,  from  the  stem  of  the  branch  to  the  upper  part  of  the  bird's  head,  he  Viill  find 
76  spaces.  Between  these  spaces,  therefore,  the  whole  superficial  measure  of  the 
pattern  is  contained.  By  the  measure  of  the  paper,  this  may  be  easily  tried  with  a 
j)air  of  compasses,  and  will  be  found  to  be  nearly  6/^  inclics  in  length  by  3^5,  inches 
in  breadth.  Now,  if  tliis  is  to  be  woven  in  a  reed  containing  800  intervals  in  37 
inches,  and  if  every  interval  contains  five  threads,  supposed  to  be  contained  between 
every  two  parallel  lines,  the  length  will  be  6'2d:  inches,  and  the  breadth  3-52  inches 
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nearly ;  so  that  tho  figure  upon  the  cloth  would  bo  very  nearly  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  that  upon  tho  paper  ;  but  if  a  1,200  reed  were  used,  instead  of  an  800,  the 
dimension  would  be  proportionally  contracted. 

A  correct  idea  being  formed  of  tho  design,  the  weaver  may  proceed  to  mount  his 
loom  according  to  the  pattern ;  and  this  is  done  by  two  persons,  one  of  whom  takes 
from  the  design  instructions  necessary  for  the  other  to  follow  in  tying  his  cords. 


1974 


Fig.  1974  is  a  representation  of  the  most  simple  species  of  table  linen,  which  is 
merely  an  imitation  of  chequer-work  of  various  sizes ;  and  is  known  in  Scotland, 
where  tho  manufiicture  is  chiefly  practised,  by  the  name  of  '  dornock.'  When  a 
pattern  is  formed  upon  tweeled  cloth,  by  reversing  the  flushing,  the  two  sides  of  the 
fabric  being  dissimilar,  one  may  be  supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  black  marks, 
and  the  other  by  the  part  of  the  figure  which  is  left  uncoloured.  For  such  a  pattern 
as  this,  two  sets  of  common  tweeled-heddles,  moved  in  the  ordinary  way,  by  a  double 
succession  of  heddles,  are  sufficient.  The  other  part  of  fig.  1974  is  a  design  of  that 
intermediate  kind  of  ornamental  work  which  is  called  diaper,  and  which  partakes 
partly  of  the  nature  of  the  dornock,  and  partly  of  that  of  the  damask  and  tapestry. 

1975 
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The  principle  upon  which  all  these  descriptions  of  goods  are  woven  is  entirely  the 
same,  and  the  only  difference  is  in  the  extent  of  the  design,  and  the  means  by  which 
It  is  executed.  Fig.  1975  is  a  design  for  a  border  of  a  handkerchief  or  napkin, 
which  may  be  executed  either  in  the  manner  of  damask,  or  as  tho  spotting  is  practised 
in  the  lighter  fabrics. 

TEXTIIiE  FIBRES  COiyrDSirSSD.  Mr.  John  Mercer's  plan  of  transforming 
cotton  and  flax  into  flbres  of  flne  silky  texture,  while  their  strength  and  substance 
are  increased,  excited  much  interest  a  few  years  since.  He  subjected  them  to  the 
action  of  caustic  alkaline  lye,  sulphuric  acid,  or  to  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc,  of 
such  strength  and  at  such  a  temperature  as  produced  certain  remarkable  changes  in 
them,  quite  the  reverse  of  what  most  people  would  have  expected.  The  mode  of 
operating  according  to  this  invention,  upon  cloth  made  wholly  or  partially  of 
any  vegetable-fibres  and  bleached,  is  as  follows : — The  cloth  is  passed  through  a 
padding  machine  charged  with  caustic  soda  or  caustic  potash  at  60°  or  70''  of 
Twaddle's  hydrometer,  at  the  common  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  (say  60°  Fahr. 
or  under);  then,  without  being  dried,  it  is  washed  in  water;  and,  after  this,  it  is 
passed  through  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  washed  again.  Or  the  cloth  is  conducted 
over  and  under  a  series  of  rollers  in  a  cistern  containing  caustic  soda  or  caustic 
potash  at  40°  to  60°  Twaddle,  at  the  ordinary  temperature  (the  last  two  rollers  being 
set  so  as  to  squeeze  the  excess  of  soda  or  potash  back  into  tho  cistern);  and  then 
it  is  passed  over  and  under  rollers  placed  in  a  series  of  cisterns,  which  are  charged 
at  the  commencement  of  the  operation  with  water  only;  so  that  when  the  cloth 
arrives  at  the  last  cistern,  nearly  all  the  alkali  has  been  washed  out  of  it.  After 
the  cloth  has  either  gone  througli  the  padding  machine  or  through  the  cisterns 
it  is  washed  in  water,  passed  through  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  again  washed  in 
water. 

When  grey  or  unbleached _  cloth,  made  from  the  above-mentioned  fibrous  material 
is  to  be  treated,  it  is  first  boiled  or  steeped  in  water,  so  as  to  wet  it  thoroughly  ;  then 
most  of  the  water  is  removed  by  tlie  squeezer  or  hydro-extractor ;  and,  after  this  it 
is  passed  through  the  soda-  or  potash-solution,  &c.,  as  before  described.  ' 

Warps,  either  bleached  or  unbleached,  are  treated  in  the  same  manner  •  but 
after  passing  through  the  cistern  containing  the  alkali,  they  are  passed  through 
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squeezers  or  through  a  hole  in  a  metal  plate,  to  remove  the  alkali ;  and  then  tlie  warus 
are  couductcl  through  the  water  cisterns,  '  soured,'  and  washed,  as  Leforo  3es 
_  When  tliroad  or  hank  yarn  is  to  be  operated  upon,  the  threads  or  ^  to 
immersed  in  the  alkali  ami  then  wrung  out  (as  is  usually  done  in  svAug^^  Ty^Z 
them);  and  afterwards  hey  are  subjected  to  the  above-mentioned  operations  of 
washing,  sourmg,  and  washing  in  water.  "i'^-j.auoub  oi 

When  any  fibre  in  the  raw  sUite,  or  before  it  is  manufactured,  is  to  be  treated  it  is 
first  boiled  in  water  and  tlien  freed  from  most  of  .the  water  by  the  hydro-extmctoJ 
or  a  press;  after  which  it  is  immersed  in  the  alkaline  solution,  and  the  e^Ss  of 
alkali  IS  removed  by  tie  hydro-extractor  or  a  press;  then  it  is  washed  in  water 
soured  ;vith  di  ute  sulphuric  acid,  and  washed  again;  and,  fimilly,  the  waS  is 
removed  by  the  hydro-extractor  or  a  press. 

The  following  are  the  effects  produced  by  the  above  operations  upon  cloth  made  of 
Togetable  fibrous  matenal,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  animal  fibroiLS  material  :-The 
cloth  will  have  shrunk  in  length  and  breadth,  or  have  become  less  in  its  external 
dimensions,  but  thicker  and  closer  ;  so  that  by  the  chemical  action  of  caustic  soda  or 
caustic  potash  on  cotton  and  other  vegetable  fabrics,  an  effect  wiU  be  produced 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  which  is  produced  on  woollen  by  the  process  of  fulling 
or  milling ;  the  cloth  will  likewise  have  acquired  greater  strength  and  firmness- 
greater  force  being  required  to  break  each  fibre— it  will  be  found  to  have  become 
heavier  than  it  was  previously  to  being  acted  upon  by  the  allcali,  if  in  both  cases 
It  be  weighed  at  the  temperature  of  60°  Fahr.,  or  under.  It  will  also  have  ac- 
qmred  greatly  augmented  and  improved  powers  of  receiving  colours  in  printing  and 
dyeing.  ° 

THAI.I.IUM.  Tl;  at.  wt.  204.)    The  existence  of  a  new  elementarv 

substance  in  the  deposit  formed  in  the  leaden  chambers  of  a  sulphuric-acid  factory  was 
indicated  by  Mr.  W.  Crookes  as  far  back  as  March  30, 1861.  Mr.  Crookes  announced 
his  discovery  in  the  following  terms  : — 

'In  the  year  1850,  upwards  of  10  lbs.  of  the  seleniferous  deposit  from  the  sulphuric 
acid  manufactory  at  Tilkerode,  in  the  Hartz  Mountains,  were  placed  at  my  disposal,  for 
the  piirpose  of  extracting  from  it  the  selenium,  which  was  afterwards  employed  in  an 
investigation  upon  the  selenocyanides.  Some  residues  which  were  left  in  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  crude  selenium,  and  which  from  their  reactions  appeared  to  contain 
tellurium,  were  collected  together  and  placed  aside  for  examination  at  a  more  con- 
venient opportunity.  They  remained  unnoticed  until  the  beginning  of  1862,  when, 
requiring  some  tellurium  for  experimental  purposes,  I  attempted  its  extraction  from 
these  residues.  Knowing  that  the  spectra  of  the  incandescent  vapours  of  both 
selenium  and  tellurium  were  free  from  any  strongly-marked  line  which  might  lead 
to  the  identification  of  either  of  these  elements,  it  was  not  until  I  had  in  vain  tried 
numerous  chemical  methods  for  isolating  the  tellurium  which  I  supposed  to  be 
present,  that  the  method  of  spectrum  analysis  was  used.  A  portion  of  the  residue, 
introduced  into  a  blue  gas-flame,  gave  abundant  evidence  of  selenium;  but  as  the 
alternate  light  and  dark  bands  due  to  this  element  became  fainter,  and  I  was 
expecting  the  appearance  of  the  somewhat  similar  but  closer  bands  of  tellurium, 
suddenly  a  hright  green  line  flashed  into  view  and  as  quickly  disappeared.  An 
isolated  green  line  in  this  portion  of  the  spectrum  Avas  new  to  me.  I  had  become 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  appearance  of  most  of  the  artificial  spectra  during 
many  years'  investigation,  and  had  never  before  met  with  a  similar  line  to  this  ;  and 
as  from  the  chemical  processes  through  which  this  residue  had  passed  the  elements 
which  could  possibly  be  present  were  limited  to  a  few,  it  became  of  interest  to  dis- 
cover which  of  them  occasioned  this  green  line.  After  numerous  experiments,  I 
have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  new  element, 
belonging  to  the  sulphur  group ;  but  unfortunately  the  quantity  of  material  upon 
■which  I  have  been  able  to  experiment  has  been  so  small,  that  I  hesitate  to  assert  this 
very  positively.' 

Thallium  is  a  soft  heavy  metal,  resembling  lead ;  it  melts  at  294°  C,  and  is  com- 
pletely volatile  below  a  red  heat,  both  in  the  elementary  state  and  in  combination 
(except  when  united  with  a  heavy  fixed  metal).  From  its  hydrochloric  solution  it  is 
readily  precipitated  by  metallic  zinc  in  the  form  of  a  hea^T^  black  powder  insoluble 
in  the  acid  liquid.  Ammonia  added  very  gradually,  until  in  slight  excess,  to  its  acid 
solution  gives  no  precipitate  or  colouration  whatever,  neither  does  the  addition  of 
carbonate  or  oxalate  of  ammonia  to  its  alkaline  solution.  Dry  chlorine  passed  over 
it  at  a  dull  red  heat  unites  with  it,  forming  a  readily  volatile  chloride  soluble  in  water. 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  through  its  hydrochloric  solution  precipitates  it  in- 
completely, unless  only  a  trace  of  free  acid  is  present ;  but  in  an  alkaline  solution  an 
immediate  precipitation  of  a  heavy  black  powder  takes  place.  Fused  witli  carbonate 
of  soda  and  nitre,  it  becomes  soluble  in  water. 
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Mr.  Crookes  afterwards  found  the  new  element  in  two  or  ^^^^^^^  «Pf  ' 
KiilTihiir  md  csDeciiillv  in  some  specimens  from  the  Liparian  Islands,    borne  sampica 
of  Snani    pSes  were  found  to  contain  traces  of  the  substance.  Mr.  Crookes 

Le'd        r  eleZn\  (from  Gr.  ^^iaZ^..,  '}^-^^^XSn'sZe 

described  a  iDrocess  by  which  it  may  bo  separated.  Thallium  as  also  found  m  some 
t^SZ:.l^^Somi  and  in  the'swedish  mineral  called  fooke^.  selemde  of 
copper  and  thallium,  which  contains  as  much  as  19  per  cent  of  thallium. 

On  Zvie  1862  M.Lamy  made  known  the  result  of  his  researches  and  experi- 
ments! a  deposit  formed,  allter  the  chambers  had  been  fed  for  a  considerable  time 
S  suTp^urrs  acid  genekted  by  the  combustion  of  Belgian  pyrites  from  the  mines 
Tf  St    0 Zix  near  Spa.     M.  Frederick  Kuhlmann,  jun.  had  extracted  several 
ic^ens      seWm%ne  of  which  he  placed  at  the  disposal  of  M.  Lamy  On 
sSbmitting  this  specimen  to  spectrum  analysis,  M.  Lamy  observed  (ear  y  in  1862) 
tSe  same  green  line  which  had  been  the  starting-point  of  Mr.  Crookes'  researches. 
It  thus  appears  that  M.  Lamy  was  led  by  independent  observations  of  his  own  to  the 
detection  of  the  green  line-producing  body  previously  observed  by  Mr.  Crookes 
M  Lamv  however;  being  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  very  considerable  amount  of 
the  thalliferous  deposit  at  his  disposal,  was  enabled  to  pursue  his  investigation  on  a 
proportionately  extensive  scale.    He  began  a  series  of  experiments  with  the  view  of 
isolatin-^  the  element,  and  soon  succeeded  in  separating  very  appreciable  quantities 
of  the  new  body,  in  the  form  of  a  metallic  ingot.  ^.  .        .  ,  , 

For  the  preparation  of  the  salts  of  thallium,  see  Watts's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry. 
THEBAIXffB.    One  of  the  numerous  alkaloids  obtained  from  opium. 
THEIXffE.  Syn.  Caffeine.  C'^H'^N^O*  (C^H'^W^O^).  A  feeble  base  contained  in  tea, 
coffee,  and,  in  fact,  in  most  of  the  plants  used  in  the  manner  of  tea ;  such  as  Paraguay 
and  Guaraua  tea.    See  Caffeine  and  Tea. 

TKEXTAaB'S  BXiTTE,  or  Cobalt  Blue,  is  prepared  by  digesting  the  oxide  of 
cobalt  with  nitric  acid,  evaporating  the  nitrate  of  cobalt  formed,  almost  to  dryness ; 
diluting  it  with  water,  and  filtering,  to  separate  some  arsenate  of  iron,  which  usually 
precipitates.  The  clear  liquor  is  to  be  poured  into  a  solution  of  phosphate  of  soda, 
when  an  insoluble  phosphate  of  cobalt  falls.  This  being  weU  washed,  is  to  be 
intimately  mixed  in  its  soft  state  with  eight  times  its  weight  of  well-washed  gelatinous 
alumina,  which  has  been  obtained  by  pouring  a  solution  of  alum  into  water  of  am- 
monia in  excess.  The  uniformly-coloured  paste  is  to  be  spread  upon  plates,  dried  in  a 
stove,  then  bruised  dry  in  a  mortar,  enclosed  in  a  crucible,  and  subjected  to  a  cherry- 
red  heat  for  half  an  hour.  On  taking  out  the  crucible,  and  letting  it  cool,  the  fine 
blue  pigment  is  to  be  removed  into  a  bottle,  which  is  to  be  stoppered  till  used. 

The  arsenate  of  cobalt  may  be  substituted,  in  the  above  process,  for  the  phosphate, 
but  it  must  be  mixed  with  sixteen  times  its  weight  of  the  washed  gelatinous  alumina. 
The  arsenate  is  procured  by  pouring  the  dilute  nitrate  of  cobalt  into  a  solution  of 
arsenate  of  potash.  If  nitrate  of  cobalt  be  mixed  with  alumina,  and  the  mixture  be 
treated  as  above  described,  a  blue  pigment  will  also  be  obtained,  but_  paler  than  the 
preceding,  showing  that  the  colour  consists  essentially  of  alumina  stained  with  oxide 
of  cobalt.    See  Cobalt  Blue. 

THEOBSOnSA.  CACAO.  The  Cocoa  or  Cacao  tree  :  from  the  seeds  of  which 
both  chocolate  and  cocoa  are  prepared.    See  Cocoa. 

THEOBROMIWE  is  a  chemical  principle  found  in  cocoa-beans.    It  is  extracted 
by  boiling  with  water,  filtering,  precipitating  with  acetate  of  lead,  separating  the  pre- 
cipitate after  washing  it,  and  then  decomposing  it  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
TKEOIiINE.    See  Abietene. 

THERIVZOCRAPHV.  A  term  proposed  by  the  Editor  of  this  Dictionary,  in 
December  1842,  to  express  the  'Art  of  Copying  Engravings,  &c.  on  Metal  Plates;' 
the  effect  being  due  in  all  cases  to  the  influence  of  heat-radiations.  The  process  is 
fully  described  in  '  Kesearches  on  Light,'  by  Mr.  Eobert  Hunt. 

THERMOMETER.  An  instrument  used,  as  its  name  signifies,  as  a  measure  of 
heat.  A  description  of  this  valuable  instrument  belongs  to  Physics.  _  The  principle 
upon  which  it  is  constructed  depends  upon  the  expansion  of  some  fluid  or  solid  by 
heat.  We  may  adopt  any  body  as  our  heat-measurer,  if  the  rate  of  expansion  is 
uniform  for  equal  increments  of  heat,  and  we  determine  by  previous  experiments 
the  rate  of  expansion  to  which  it  is  subject,  and  construct  a  fixed  scale.  Usually 
either  mercury  or  spirits  of  wine  is  employed. 

Tliermomctrical  Table,  by  Br.  Alfred  S.  Taylor,  F.B.S. — The  accompanying  ther- 
mometrical  tible  by  Dr.  A.  Taylor  has  been  copied  from  a  thermometer  in  his  pos- 
session, graduated  on  the  scales  of  Fahrenheit,  Reaumur,  and  Celsius,  or  the  Centigrade. 
It  has  been  designed  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  those  perplexing  calculations,  so  often 
rendered  necessary  by  the  use  of  different  methods  of  graduation  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent.    In  most  chemical  works,  we  find,  besides  the  rules  given  for  the  convet- 
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Till  and  lead,  p.  m.  m.  i  alio  Alloy  18  T.  4  L. 
(I'luiiibcrs'  suldcr). 

Silt.  Bol.  Chloride  zluo  bolla. 

Alloy  1  T.  1  L.  m. 

Oxnlio  ether,  b,  1'09. 
Sulphuric  iioiU,  va7  boils. 

pr.  steam,  10  ut. 

Paranaphthftlinc,  m.,  alloy  12  T.  4  L,  melts.  180 
Oil  of  •ranges,  b.  0-835. 

Stareli  converted  to  dextrine. 

.  m  pr.  steam,  9  at. 

EliMt.  Turp.  V.  53-8.  Sulphuric  acid.  l-a:>  boils. 

Alloy  10  T.  4  li.  m. 

Alloy  D  T.  4  L.  m. 

pr.  steam,  8  at. 
Alloy  8  T.  4  L.  m. 

Alloy7T.  4L.  m.i7o_ii 
pr.  steam,  T'S  at.  ' 
Alloy  1  B.  a  T.  m. 

pr.  steam,  7  at. 

AUoyflB.  28L.  24T.  m. 
Oil  olemi.b.  0'852. 

pr.  steam,  B-5  at. 

Blast.  A.  V.  137-23. 

pr.  steam,  G  at.  Fusible  alloy,  8  B.  32  L.  3G  T.  m.  i  /.n 

Alloy  8  B.  33  L.  31  T.  m.  i*'''— 'I 

Blast.  A.  V.  13f.')7. 
Fulminating  silver  explodes. 

pr.  steam,  5'o  at. 

Blast.  A.  V.  125-85. 

Blast.  Turp.  v.  .33'5. 
pr.  steam,  0  at. 

Blast.  A.  V.  120-03. 

Blast.  Turp.  v.  30.  Sat.  nit.  lime  boils. 

Sulphur  burns  feebly. 

Blast.  A.  V.  114-l.i.  :.jO- 
Terbroraide  Silicon,  b. 
sulphuric  acid,  and  1  pt.  water  mixed  ;  pr.  steam,  4-5  at. 

Mastich  resin,  ni. 
Alloy  8  B.  16  L.  18  T.  m. 
Blast.  A.  v.  103-31  J  Temp,  of  certain  factories. 

Nicotine  distils, 
pr.  steam,  4  at. 

Blast.  A.  V.  102-4.'j. 
Fulminating  gold  explodes. 
Alloy  8  B.  16  L.  14  X  m. 


pr.  steam,  3-5  at. 
Chlor.  cyanogen,  m. ;  S.  G.  1-32. 

Grape-sugar  to  Caramel. 
Blast.  A.  V.  90-99. 


Sat.  nit.  ammonia  boils.  ^ 

pr.  steam,  3  at. 
Pimclic  acid,  m. ;  Blast.  A.  V.  "9-94, 


pr.  steam,  13  at. 

'  372  ^'"<!  pulverlsablo. 

—  Arseifious  iield  vol. ,  Sallcylous  acid  b 

-  I'lieiiic  or  carbolic  acid  bojls. 

Biehlor,  carbon,  b.  d.  v.  4-7 
Jir.  Bteuin,  11  at. 

Fulminating  mercury  explodes. 
Alloy  li  T.  4  I,,  m. 

.302  Alloy  14  T.  4  L.  m. 
Blast.  Turp.  V.  CO-8. 
Alloy  la  T.  4  Jj.  m.  Aniline  boIU. 

ParanapUtlialin  or  antliracene  m. 

■       sJ^lnSc^IcUf  ,S ' 
Gun-cotton  explodes. 
Alloy  8  B.  32  JL.  ai  T.  m. ;  Citrilene  b.  0-88. 

~       Alloys  5  T.  4  I,.,  and  1 1  T.  4  L.  m. 

Sulphuret  solid  i  iodiuc  boils,  d.  v.  8-69. 
Malic  acid  m. 
Alloy  8  B.  32  L.  2C  T.  m. 

Oil  of  lemons  boils,  0-848. 

Oil  of  Cascarilla  b.  0-938.   Sulphide  Nitrogen  explodes. 

''  Caoutchouclne  boils. 
Blast.  Turp.  V.  47-3, 
Kakodyl  b. 

Sat.  acet.  potash  boils  j  cupion  b. 
Alloy  G  T.  4  L.  m. 

.332  Alloy  8  B.  33  L.  28  T.  m. 

Oxalo  acid  vol. ;  elast.  Turp.  V.  42-1, 
Alloy  8  B.  32  L.  SO  T.  m. 

Alloy  8  B.  32  L.  40  T.  m 


.322  Alloy  8  B.  32  L.  38  T.  m. 

Naphtha  boils  ;  alloy  8  B.  26  L.  24  T.  m.,  also  8  B.  32  L.  3J  T, 
Prussian  blue  decomposed. 
AUoy  8  B.  10  L.  21  T.  m. 
Oil  of  turpentine  boils  0-80  ;  dens.  V.  4-7. 

.312  Alloy  8  B.  16  L.  22  T.  m. 
ICinic  acid  m. 

Alloy  8  B.  20  L.  24  T.  m. ;  oil  juniper  b. 
Alloy  8  B.  22  L.  24  T.  m. 
Keot.  petroleum  b. 

Pnrh  Tint  sat  hnils  /alloys  8  B.  10  L.  10  T. 
l.arb.  pot.  sat.  bous.  ^^^^  3  ,g  ^ 

.302  ETHERIFICATION  ends;  latent  heat;  ether  vap. 

AUoy  8  B.  10  L.  8  T.  m. ;  caraphilene  b.  80  i  sugar  of  m  lk  m. 

Asphaltum  melts  j  camphor  melts,  d.  v.  5-31. 
Zinc  malleable. 

I        Alloy  8B.  16L.  12T.m. 

1.292  Alloy  8  B.  IG  L.  Ifi  T.  m. 

Gypsum  converted  to  plaster. 
Sulphuric  acid,  1-52  b. 

~        Pyrosantliin  m. 
—      Elast  A.  V.  96-M. 

Tin  and  bismuth,  p.  ie.  melt  j  gucc.  acid  vol. 
_    _    nr.  steam  locomotive  boilers. 
_CS2  feTHERIFICATION  begins. 

Bichloride  sulphur  b. 

Cholestcrine  melts. ' 
Elast.  A.  V.  85-47. 

Oil  black  mustard  b. ;  malcic  acid  m. 
272  Fcusyl  b.  0-86. 
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CUloridc  benzole  m. 


Phloridzine  ooUd.  Alloy  8  B,  10  L.  R  T.  m.  130. 

Camplioric  add  v. 
1)1'.  steam,  a' a  nt. 

Elast.  A.  V.  fiS72. 

Sebaoic  acid  m. ;  Elasi,  iilch.  v.  105"2. 

Sat.  mm-,  ammonia  boils. 

Sat.  ncet.  soda  boils. 

rjTomeoonio  acid  m. 
Elast.  A.  V.  6U'0a. 
pr,  steam,  2  at. 

Clnnamic  acid  m. ;  caoutoliouc  melts.  ^20. 
Alloy  5  B.  1  L.  1  T.  m. 

Sat.  nit.  soda  boils. 
Sat.  clilor.  strontium  boils. 

Elast.  A,.V.  51-31. 

Syrup  boils  86  per  cent. ;  chlor.  calcium  sat.  boils. 

Sat.  nit.  potasli  boils  ;  Elast.  A.  V.  47  2. 

Alloy  8  B.  8  Li.  4  T.  m. 

Chloric  ether,  1-227  boils  •,  pr.  steam,  1-5  at. 

Elast.  A.  V.  43'24. 

Elacne  b.  i  Elast.  alch.  v.  94-1. 110 . 

Pliloridzine  m. 
Elast.  A.  V.  39-59. 

*  Alloy  S  B.  8  L.  3  T.  m. 

Oxalhydric  acid.  b.  1"37.'). 
AVater  of  tlio  Dead  Sea  boils. 
Sttt.  carb.  soda,  clUor.  of  barium,  au'i  clilorato  potasli  boU. 

Salioiue  m. ;  nitric  aeid,  I'ltl  1>. 
Sat.  clilor.,  calcium,  boracic  acid  b. 

Mur.  aeid,  ri30  b. 
Syrup  boils  52  per  cent,  sugar. 

Clilor.  aluminum  boils  ;  water  boils,  bar.  31  21376. 
Glauber  salt  sat.  boils, 
c.  i.         1  pt.  ire  ;  4  sulphuric  acid  ;  pr.  steam,  1  at.  1(^0- 
100  air  at  32°=137-5.] 

Elast.  A.  V.=30  S.  G.  G25j     Water  boils  bar.  29  in. 

Chloride  nitrozeii  explodes. 

W.  B.  MADRID. 
\V.  B.  EL  SATTRE  (between  Dead  Sea  and  Alcabah.) 

COMAGILLAS.  Mexican  Springs. 

\V.  B.  GAVARNIE,  PYRENEES. 
Volcanic  mud;  JORULLO,  S.  AMERICA. 

Oxj'clilorocarbonic  ether  b. 
Elast.  ether  vap.  166  ;  Elast.  A.  V.  23-64. 

W.  B.  MEXICO. 
7,471  ft.  el. 


B.  SANTA  FE  DE  BOGOTA. 

8,730  ft.  el.  90- 


Water  boils  j  CONVENT  ST.  BERNARD. 

9,734  ft.  el. 


W.  E.  FARM  OF  ANTISANA,  Andes,  13,000  ft.  el. 

Chloric  ether  b.  1'24. 
W.  B.  source  of  Oxus,  CENTRAL  ASIA. 
(15,000  ft.  elcv.J 

Elast.  A.  V.  15-15. 

Geyser  Springs,  Iceland. 
Elaat.  A.  V.  14-2. 

Heat,  of  fluid,  bees'-wax. 
Elast.  alch.  vap.  30  in.  S.  G.  0-813. 


Syrup  sat.  boils. 
Corrosive  sublimate  volatilised. 
Chloride  of  arsenic  b. 

Elast.  A.  V.  74-70. 
Margaritic  acid ;  castor  oil  m. 
Elast.  alch.  V.  lGO-1. 
Syrup      Is  1-9  per  cent,  sugar. 
2C2  Sat.  tartrate  potass  boils. 

Sat.  nitrate  potass  boils  ;  heot  borne  by  Sir  J.  Banks  ^aml^Dr. 

llydriodio  acid  boils  17  ;  also  hydrobrora.  acid,  1-j. 
Elast.  A.  V.  04-82  ;  pimaric  acid  m. 
Sat.  acetate  soda  boils. 
Alloy  8  B.  8  L.  6  T.  m. 
.252  Nitric  acid  1-42  boils. 

Elast.  alch.  T.  132-3  ;  dichl.  carbon  v. 
Benzohie  melts  ;  Hyd.  acet.  acid  boils  (Turner). 
Elast.  A.  V.  55-51. 
Heavy  muriatic  ether  b. 
Elast.  alch.  V.  118-2. 

019  Alloy  8  B.  8  L.  6  T.  m. 
-■'  Uuiniam. 

Sulphuric  acid  1-30  b. ;  pyrogallic  acid  m. 

Veratrine  andbenzamide  m. 
Accumulated  temp,  of  air,  EDINBURGH. 
Acet.  acid  1-063  boils  ;  uit.  acid  1-30  b. 
■  Sat.  mur.  ammouia  boils. 
Syrup  boils  84  per  cent,  sugar. 

—       Sulphur  melts,  d.  v.  6-65  j  benzoine  m.  ■ 
Benzoic  acid  melts,  d.  v.  4-27. 
Silicine  m.  ,        ,  , 

Zinc  malleable  ;  heat  borne  by  Delaroche. 

Sat.  clilor.  sod.  boils. 
Sat.  chlor.  pot.  boils. 
Sat.  nit.  strontia  boils. 
Sat.  phos.  soda  boils. 
00,  Muriatic  acid  1-017  b. :  Elast.  A.  V.  36-25. 
Accumulated  temp,  of  air,  GENEVA. 
Asphaltum  soft  i  iodine  melts  j  elast.  ether  V.  210. 

Phosphorus  distils. 

Elast.  A.  V.  33-09  inches  mercury  ;  prape-siigar  m. 
Osmic  acid  volatilised.  Sulphocyanic  acid  b. 
Sylvicacidm.  .  ,^        ^    ^  , 

Water  boils  1  0.54  ft.  den.  :  selenium  melts  ;  water  boils,  liar,  ^i, 
Water  boils  328dep.i  \V.B.  DEAD  SEA  and  SEA  OF  TIBE- 
212  Water  boils  bar.  30.  [BIAb, 
Water  boils  531  ft.  elevation. 
Water  boils  1,064  ft.  elevation  ;  osmic  acid  melts. 
Water  boils  I  find  ft.  elevation  ;  Keikiavilc  spr. 
Water  boils  2,138  ft.  elevation. 
Water  boils  2,678  ft.  elevation  ; 
Water  boils  3,221  ft.  elevation. 
Water  boils  3,766  ft.  elevation. 
Water  boils  4,313  ft.  elevation. 
AVater  boils  4  833  ft.  elevation. 
.203  Water  boils  5,415  ft.  elevation.  ,^  ^ 

Fusible  metal.  8  B.  5  L.  3  T.  m. ;  chloral  b.  d.  v.  5. 
Elast.  alch.  vaps.  .53. 
W.  B.  St.  Gothard,  6,807  ft.  elevation. 

W.  B.  Mt.  William,  AUSTRALIA,  8,200  ft.  eh 
Water  boils  at  (Juito,  n,31l  ft.  el. 
Sodium  melts  i  Trinohera  springs,  S.  AilERICA, 

-192  Water  boils  summit  of  Etna,  10,955  ft.  el. 
Elast.  ether  vap.  124-8 1  alch.  vap.  43-2. 

Alcohol  b.  0-967,  25  per  cent. 


alloy  8  B.  6  L.  3  T.  m. 


Nitric  acid  1-522  boUs 
Ozokerite  m. 


alcohol  b.  0-D58, 30  pr.  c. 


80. 


.182  Water  boils  Mont  Blanc  summit,  15,630  ft.  el. 
Pan  Germano  Bath,  NAPLES. 
Starch  dissolves :  alch.  b.  0-870,  71  per  cent. 
AIX-LA-CHAPELLE,  spr.  max.  t. 
Latent  heat,  petroleum  vap.,  olso  oil  turp. 
Benzole,  or  benzine,  b. 
Alcohol  boils  0-835,  85  per  cent. 

Tliermal  spr.,  I.  LUCON. 
Alcohol  boils,  0-794,  also  0-812, 94  per  cent  to  100. 
.172  Naphthaline  molts. 
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Pitch  moltB. 
fapour-bath.l'INIjANp,  max.  t. 

Perohlor.  oarbon  viip.  l-is. 

Ilelenlno  m. 
Elast,  A.  v.  9'40  ;  etlier  vap.  80'3. 

Staroh  oonvorted  to  suear. 

Baden  Baden  Sprines,  max.  t. 

CALPEE,  INDIES,  max.  t. 
IiAGNfiRES  DE  LUGHON.spr. 
Elosfr.  A.  V.  7"42,  S.  G.  0-ir  ;  ether  vap.  OTB. 

Albumen  opaline. 
Elast.  A.  V.  G'87. 
Heat  of  fluidity  spermueeti. 

Heat  of  fluidity  sulphur, 
Vuuour-bath.  KUSSIA. 
Chloroform,  b.  d.  v.  4'2. 

Nitric  acid  (Vi)  58  pts.  water,  13  pts.  from  00°. 

Mariana  Springs,  S.  AMERICA. 

Ehist.  ether,  vap.  51-9. 

BARBARY,  max.  t. 
Abiotic  acid  m. 

Ammonia  0'93C  b. 
Elast.  A.  V.  4-2. 

OASIS  OF  MOURZOUK,  max.  t. 
FEZZAN,  AFRICA,  max.  t. 

„  .       V.  Terchlor.  silicon,  b. 

BAGNERES  BE  BXGOKRE,  spr. 
Amalgam  8  B.  5  L.  2  T.  and  3  mercury  m.  , 
Concent,  sulphuric  acid  evaporates. 

Palmitic  acid  m. 

Hamman  Ali  sprinss,  BARBARY. 
PAMPAS.  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

CENTRAL  AFRICA,  s.  t. ;  BASSORA,  max.  t. 

PONDICHERRY,  max.  t. 

PHILCE.  EGYPT,  CAPE  OF  Go"  D°H(Spt.tTx"?: 

Myrtle  wax  m. 
SENEGAL,  s.  t. 
BARfeGE,  spr. 
MADRAS,  CAIRO,  max.  t.  , 

Ournartok  spring,  GREENLAND. 
Amylene  b.  GTJADALOUPE,  max.  t. 
PARIS  1793,  EQUATOR,  max.  t. 

GUANAXUATO  MINES.  l,7uo  ft.  dSpf  7?034  ftl'el' 
MEXICAN  MINES,  max.  t. 
STRASBURG,  VIENNA,  max.  t.  *Man,  min:  t. 

TEXAS.  8.  t. 
MARTINIQUE,  max.  t. 
S  rOCKHOLM.max.  t. 
Consol.  mines,  CORNWALL,  1.7-10  ft. 
COPENHAGEN,  WARSA^V,  max.  t. 

EAUX  BONNES,  Pyrenees, 
max.  t.  of  SURINAM. 
ROCHAT,  spr. 
CAIRO,  B.  t.  „ 
IS.  MALTA,  EGYPT,  m.  s.  t.  " 
Seychelles,  max.  t.  PONDICHERRY  m.  t. 

Sclilangenbad  Spa. 
CUAIANA,  m.  t. 
BRAZn^S,  m.  t. ;  BARBARY,  m.  s.  t. 
CEYLON,  SENEGAL,  BATAVIA,  m.  t. 

MADRAS,  m.  t. 

CONGO,  MANILLA,  BENARES,  HAVANNAH,  m.  t. 
BOMBAY,  m.  t.i  ITALY,  m.  s.  t.  Date-tree,  VERA  CRUZ. 
Artesian  well  (200  ft.),  BRAZILS,  JAMAICA,  m.  t. 

RIO  JANEIRO,  m.  t. 
CANTON,  MACAO,  ra.  t. 

BAGDAD,  m.  t. 
Aldehyde,  b.  j  CARACCAS,  CAIRO,  m.  t. 


l]72Ethylic  alcohol  b. 

Blast,  ether,  vap.  93'8,  aluh,  b.  02  per  cent.  0'8ir. 
Elast.  A.  V.I  I  5. 

Pliosnbonu  burns  violently  i  aootio  ether  b 
Oil  of  cedar  melts,  Carlsbad  Spa. 

Elast.  A.  V.  10-4. 
_1C2  lli-'at  of  fluidity  lead. 

Albumen  coasul.  i  acetlo  ether  boilg  |  Pisciarelli  spHn 


Kocbbrunnen,  Wiesbaden. 
Stearic  acid  melts. 


[NAl^'lS 


'S  Ml 


.[12(111 


Elast.  A.  V.  8-4. 

«;j|''?,AM-BOAT.S;  ENGINE-ROOM,  W.  INDIES. 
,  _   HLCLA,  earth  at  suniinit. 
.152  Thermal  spr.,  TAJUHAH  AND  SHOA, 

White  wax  melts  i  IVrox.  spirit  Iwili. 
Wiesbaden  Spa  ;  hydriod,  ether  b,,  S.  G.  rss. 

Plombifcres  spr. 

Ambereris  m.  Peroxide  Chlor.  explodes. 
Ischia  sijrings,  NAPLES  ;  Leukcr  6i)r.  0,000  ft.  el. 
Aix-lu-Chapelle  Spa. 
-142  Cliloroform  boils. 
Yellow  wax  melts. 

Ammonia  0'94  boils  :  pyroxylie  sp.  b.  0'832  [  elast.  A.  V.  i74 

Muriatic  acid  ri9  boils. 

UPPER  EGYPT,  in  a  tent ;  Aries  spr, 
Elast.  A.  V.  S-14. 

Marcaric  acid  melts. 
Formic  ether  b.,  S.  G.  915. 
.1;J2  Acetone  boils  (pyroacctic  spirit). 
Oleine  boils. 

Potassium  melts  j  vapour-bath  ends. 
Berger  in  vajwur-bath  12  min. 

Jorullo  springs,  S.  AMERICA  ;  MYNPOOREE,  max.  t. 
Sands  at  S.  Fernando,  S.  AMERICA,  air  101". 
Stearic  and  oleic  acids  (mixed)  melt,  13ELBEIS,  EGYPT. 
Mutton-suet  melts ;  Cautcrets  spr, 
-qq  Katakekaumene  spr. 
Styraciue  m. 

Stcarine  and  cetine  melt ;  myristic  acid  m. ;  elast.  A.  V.  3'33. 
Bisulphide  carbon  b. 

Bath  springs,  max.  t. ;  supposed  depth  3,.T5n  ft.  *Lark. 
Bromine  boils  ;  hot  pump  at  Bath,  dens.  Br.  V.  5"i4. 
Ems  Spr.  max.  t. 
King's  bath  at  Bath  ;  taurine  m. 
Sal-ammoniac  boils  0'91. 
-11-'  Spermaceti  melts  ;  Muscat  springs. 
*Duck,  *guinea-fowl,  *raven. 
*PiKeon  i  PEKIN,  max.  t. ;  Vichy  spr.  max.  t. 
C.  fowl :  Cross  bath  at  Bath. 
*Birds,  108°,  111°. 

Cold-blooded  animals  die. 

Temp,  for  incubation  ;  elast.  ether  vap.  30  inches. 
*Sheep  and  pig,  owl ;  phosphorus  melts. 
fnn  *Ape,  dog,  goat ;  artificial  incubation. 
-       *AnimaIs,  man,  max.  t. :  ox,  infant  child. 
*S(\uirrel,  nit,  cat,  jackal,  panther. 
*Bat,  linrc,  tiger,  horse,  elephant  s  elast.  A.  V.  1'86. 
Warm  bath  ends,  vapour-bath  commences, 
■*Temp.  man,  kite  (birdsl. 
Blood-heat,  hedgehog,  dormouse. 

/Tepid  bath  ends,  warm  bath  hegms. 

lEther  boils  0724  ;  dens.  V.  2-5.'. 
Oil  of  roses  molts  ;  cococic  acid  m. 
fl9  PUTREFACTION  rapid.   Old  imlm  oil  m. 

VALENCIANA  mine,  MEXICO  i  Grenelle  well,  1,791  ft. 
Elast.  A.  V.  Viij ;  Poldice  mine. 
Tallow  melts. 

ACETOUS  FERMENTATION. 
PETERSBURG,  max.  t. ;  oil  nutmcss  m. 
Kaisareyeh,  ASIA  MINOR,  -1,200  ft.  el. 

Tepid  bath  begins.  Cacao  hotter  m.  Cl-^f.li' 
»Tortoisc,  Cornish  mines,  Buxton  Spa,  DOLCOATH  MI>i-. 
*Serpents,  SEA  EQUATOR,  837. 
82  Nitrous  acid  r42  boils  ;  Buxton  bath,  ALGIERS,  s.  t. 
EQUATOR,  m.  t.  815  ;  "oyster,  snail  (Tropicsl. 
Phosphorus  luminous  in  pure  oxygen  ;  NAPLES,  s.  t. 
Prussie  acid  lioils,  0'69.  [El.  A.  > .  I. 

Frog,  shark,  flying  fish,  scorpion  (Tropics). 
Insects,  silk-worms  hatched,  germination.  . 
Bristol  Spa,  temp.  wasp. 

MEXICAN  MINES,  1.650  ft.  deep  :  SYDNEY,  s.  t. 
Glowworm,  cricket  i  PRUSSIAN  MINES,  8S0  it. 
Artesian  well,  GRENELLE,  1,300  ft.  deep. 
72  MONKWEARMOUTH  MINE,  1,500  ft.  deep. 
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SANTA  CRUZ,  TENEEIFFE. 
Hypou.  ether  b. ;  iodine  vaporised. 
Aldeliyd.  boils ;  Elnst.  A.  V.  0721. 
Cotton-tree  ;  ALGIERS,  m.  t. 
Ginns'  Land,  AUSTRALIA,  MALTA,  m.  t. 
CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE,  FUNCHAL,  ra.  t. 

Elast.  A.  V.  0-BlG. 
Cultivation  of  vine  ends. 

ENGLAND,  m.  s.  t.  62-6. 

TOULON,  m.  t. 
Elast.  A.  V.  0'62  ;  ROME,  NICE,  m.  t. 
lELVILLE  I.  (max.  t.)  NISMES.  GENOA,  LUCCA,  m.  t. 
f  PERPIGNAN,  MONTPELIER,  m.  t. 

i  ■\Vaterford  mines,  774  ft.  dep.,  MARSEILLES,  ra.  t. 

Lisbon,  bologna,  bordeaux,  aix,  venice,  m.  t. 

LYONS,  VERONA,  MILAN,  m.  t. 
PAU,  m.  t.   LOWER  EGYPT,  w.  t. 
AMSTERDAM,  PEKIN.  NEW  yORK,m.  t. 

NANTES,  ST.  MALO,  m.  t. 
MALTA,  w.  t.;  m.  t.  BRUSSELS. 

PENZANCE,  m.  t. 
Cultivation  of  vine  begins,  PARIS,  LONDON,  m  t. 

Elast.  A.  V.  0-37,  S.  6.  0-1. 
'      Salt  mines  CRACOW,  730  ft. ;  muriatic  acid,  40  at  Liq.l 
Sulphur,  hyd.  17  at. ;  ammonia,  6-5  at.  ) 
EDINBURGH.  BERLIN,  DUBLIN,  m.  t. 
INVERNESS,  COPENHAGEN,  m.  t. 
COA^E  CORK,  w.  t.,  m.  t.  TORONTO. 
MONT  PERDU,  PYRENEES,  11,265  ft.  el. 
UPSAL,  STOCKHOLM,  QUEBEC,  m.  t. 
CANADA,  m.  t.   Elast.  A.  V.  0'263. 
CHBISTIANIA,  DRONTHEIM,  m.  t. 

Hybernation  of  ammals. 
PETERSBURG,  m.  t.j  Etna  sum.  10,955  ft.  el. 

KASAN,  m.  t. 
POLAR  SEAS,  360  ft.  deep. 
BERGEN,  PAJDUAyCOLUMBIA^r.  w.  t. 
MOSCOW, m.  t. ;  oils  freeze.      ALTEN,  NORWAY,m.  t. 
:a\bonieaeidHa.3«at.,N.CAPJLAPL™LA^R^^^^^^ 

CUMBERLAND,  HO.  N.  A.  m.  t. 
Earth,  YAKUTSK,  350  to  382  ft.  dep. 
CHIMBORAZO,  18,500  ft.  el. 

MONT  BLANC,  15,630  ft. 
ECIMALAYAS,  18,000  ft.  el. 

IRKUTSK,  m.  t. 
SIBERIA,  m.  t. 

Earth  YAKUTSK,  77  ft.  dep. 

AIR  m.  t.  POLAR  SEA. 

NOVA  ZEMBLA,  m.  t.,  PORT  ENTERPRISE,  w.  t. 

Anhyd.  Bulphurous  acid  boils,  i  a 
Oil  of  turpentine  freezes. 


Lowest  natural  temperature  at  YAKUTSK,  in  Siberia. 
—72=84°  below  this  scale. 

CENTIGRADE  TO  FAHRENHEIT. 

Above  Ice.  Between  Ice  and  Zero. 

Cx  1-8  +  32  32  (0x1-8) 

Below  Zero. 
Cxl-8-32 


-42 


CORDILLERAS.  ANDES,  m.t.  5,000  f^^^  ^_ 

ri^°o^i^ras?»M^^^^^^^ 

fMADWTH  A  m  w.  t.i  au-  centre  oi  Aii.  wmi." 
1  NAPLES  mt  Temp,  for  sick  rooms. 

Fluoric  acid  boils,  anhyd.  chlorine  bqfd.  4  at. 

*Trout,  MEDITERRANEAN  SEA, 2,000  U. 
Vaueluse  Foiuitain,  360  ft.  el.  ^ 
Artesian  well  VIENNA,  200  ft. ;  Hanwell,  200  ft. 
Camphor  floats,  Elast.  A.  V.  0-44 
PIC  DU  MIDI,  9,560  ft. !  JERSEY,  m.  t. 
Oil  of  aniseed  solid,  muriatic  ether  boils.  rhp<r!n« 
CLERMONT,  m.  t. ;  Columbia  r.  ra.  t.  .tSp-tnlf 
ITALY,  ra.  w.  t. ;  f  lENNA,  m.  t.  50-5  j  FUTREF AC i lOiN 
LioTammon.  boils.  Sat.  at.  32  ;  STRASBURG,  rrut. 
WARSAW,  BERNE,  m.  t.      [PRAGUE,  GENEVA,  m.  t. 
TENERIFFE  PEAK.  12,072  ft.  el. 
ZURICH,  GOTTINGEN,  LABRADOR,  s.  t. 
Sulphurous  acid  liqfd.  2  at. :  protox.  mt.  60  at. ;  Cyanogen,  30 
SEA  EQUATOR,  2,400  ft.  deep.  „       .  Lat. 

DEEP  SEA,  common  sprmgs,  HASTINGS,  w.  t. 
LAKE  OF  GENEVA,  1,000  ft.  deep  ;  ROME,  w.  t. 
LAKE  LUCERNE,  660  ff.  deep  ;  »beetle,  PAU,  w.  t. 
St  acid  freezes ;  CARPATH.  fiOUNTAlNS  ;  mercury  evap. 
CAPE  HORN  SURFACE  OF  SEA  ;  max.  density  of  water. 
EDINBURGH,  w.  t.      ENGLAND,  m.  w.  t.  37;8.        [w.  t. 
Alcohol  boilsin  vacuo ;  NOVA  ZEMBLA,  9.  t.,SHETLAND, 
Fixed  oils  freeze  ;  SOUTH  SEA,  12,420  ft.  deep. 
CAPE  HORN  SEA,  5,400  ft.  deep. 
Mount  Arga;u8,  ASIA  MINOR,  10,300  ft.  el. 
-  32   ICE  chlor.  wr.  freezes,  sc.  ad.  3rd,  hydr.  freezes. 

POLAR  SEA,  2,300  ft.  deep  ;  earth  YAKUTSK,  382  ft.  deep. 
Milk  freezes. 

CARTHAGENA,  SPAIN,  w.  t.  . 
Salt  water  freezes.  1-026  •,  vmegar  freezes  ;  formic  acid  freezes. 
Earth  YAKUTSK,  217  ft.  deep. 
.lUNGFRAU,  summit,  12,725  ft. 
Blood  freezes,  eai  th  YAKUTSK,  119  ft.  deep. 
Elain  freezes,  HECLA  (Air)  at  summit,  5,110  ft.  el. 
no  Oil  bergamot  freezes. 

"■'  Kakodyl  solid.  ,  .,^„ 

Oil  cinnamon  freezes,  oleic  acid  (castor  oil)  freezes. 
Wine  freezes. 

Earth  yAKUT.«K,60ft.  dep.         ^  ^  , 

GULF  BOTHNIA  AIR,  m.  w.  t. :  Great  Bear  Lake,  m.  t. 
AIR  23,000  ft.  elevation  above  PARIS  (at  surface  87°). 

Salt  water  freezes,  1-104. 
lO  RUSSIA,  m.  w.  t. 

Prussic  acid  cryst.  0-69  S.  G. 
ALTEN,  NORWAY,  w.  t. 
N.  POLE,  m.  1. 13  below  zero  (calc). 
Mercury  freezes.        \  40°  below  zero,  m.  w.  t.  at  NOVA 
Ether  boils  in  vacuo.  J    ZEMBLA  and  YAKUTSK. 
Carbonic  acid  freezes  148°  below  zero. 
Lowest  artificial  cold  obtained  by  Natterer,  -220°  Fahr. 

FAHRENHEIT  TO  CENTIGRADE. 

Above  Ice.  Between  Ice  and  Zero 

F-,32  32 -F 

1-8  1-8 
Below  Zero. 
F+32 

1-8 


ABBREVIATIONS. 

m.  melts.  m.  t.  mean  temperature.  w.  winter,  s.  summer.  at.  atmosphere.  b.  boils.  v.  volatilised.  liq.  Uquid. 
liqfd.  liquefled.  Ad.  acid.  max.  maximum,  min.  minimum.  Sol.  solution.  W.  B.  water  boils.  El.  elevation.  In 
reference  to  fusible  aUoys  :  B.  bismuth.  T.  tin.  L.  lead.  pr.  pressiire.  dep.  depression.  I.  Island.  Vapr.  Vapour. 
Elast.  elasticity.  Fluid.  Fluidity.  Alch.  Alcohol.  Turp.  Turpentine,  dens,  density.  In  regard  to  places  mean  temp. 
Is  implied  where  not  expressly  stated,  r.  river,  spr.  spring,  f^-.  freezes.  A.  V.  Aqueous  vapour,  d.  v.  density  of  vapour. 
S.  G.  specific  gravity.  The  Elasticity  of  Vapours  is  given  in  inches  of  Mercury. 


TEMPERATURES  ABOVE  THE  SCALE. 

Tin  and  Cadmium  m.  4420.  Tempered  steel  (straw  colour)  460'.  Sulphc.  ad.  1'78  b.  467°.  Bismuth  m.  476°.  Tempered  steel 
(brown)  500°.  Fixed  6il3  b.  530°.  Tempered  steel  (red  and  purple)  550°.  The  same  (blue)  600=>.  Lead  m.  612=.  Sulphc. 
ad.  1-85  b.  048°.  Mercury  b.  662^  Zinc  m.  680°.  Gunpowder  explodes  700°.  Antimony  m.  810°.  Red  heat  980o.  Flint 
glass  m.  1000°.  Heat  of  common  Are  1141°.  Brass  m.  1869°.  Silver  m.  1873°.  Copper  m.  1996°.  Gold  m.  2016°.  Cast 
iron  2796°,  Pure  iron  and  platina  m.  3280°.  -Wind  ftirnacc  white  heat  3300°. 
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Biou  of  the  degrees  of  one  scab  iiiLo  those  of  another,  comparative  tables  which  how 
over,  convoy  no  information  beyond  the  bare  fact  of  the  correspondonuo  of  certain 
degrees.    In  this  table,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  make  it  convey  information  on 
numerous  intoresting  points,  connected  with  temperature  in  relation  to  climatoloffv 
physical  geography,  chemistry,  and  physiology. 

There  is  another  advantage  which  a  table  of  this  kind  must  possess  over  those 
hitherto  published  in  works  on  chemistry.  In  the  latter,  the  degrees  on  one  scale 
only  run  in  arithmetical  progression,  while  the  corresponding  degrees  on  tlie  other 
scale  are  necessarily  given  in  fractional  or  decimal  parts,  and  at  unequal  intervals 
Thus,  in  some  of  the  best  works  on  chemistry,  a  comparative  table  is  printed  which 
is  only  fitted  for  the  conversion  of  the  Centigrade  into  Fahrenheit  degrees  so  that  a 
person  wishing  to  convert  the  Fahrenheit  into  Centigrade  degrees,  would  have  to 
revert  to  one  of  the  old  formulae  of  conversion.  This  process  must  also  be  adopted 
whenever  the  Centigrade  degrees  are  given  in  decimal  parts,  for  many  of  the  tables 
published  in  English  works  wrongly  assume  that  the  Centigrade  degrees  are  always 
given  in  whole  numbers.  The  present  table  renders  such  calculations  unnecessary, 
since  the  value  of  any  degree,  or  of  any  part  of  a  degree  on  one  scale,  is  immediately 
found  on  the  other,  by_ looking  at  the  degree  in  a  parallel  line  with  it.  The  main 
divisions  will,  it  is  believed,  be  found  perfectly  accurate.  In  single  degrees  a  little 
inequality  may  be  occasionally  detected ;  but  the  error  has  not  been  found  to  be  such 
as  to  affect  the  calculated  temperature. 

Although  the  Fahrenheit  and  Centigrade  scales  are  the  two  which  are  chiefly 
used  in  Europe,  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  can-y  out  the  parallel  degrees  of 
Eeaumur's  scale,  by  dots  on  the  drawing  of  the  tube.  This  table,  therefore,  com- 
prises in  itself  six  distinct  tables,  assuming  the  necessity  for  each  scale  to  be'repre- 
sented  in  whole  degrees,  with  the  additional  advantages :  1st,  that  the  space  occupied 
is  smaller  ;  and  '2nd,  the  value  of  any  fractional  part  of  a  degree  on  one  may  be  at 
once  determined  on  the  other  two  scales. 

It  is  extraordinary,  considering  the  great  advances  which  have  been  recently  made 
in  physical  science,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  philosophical  instruments,  that  the 
makers  of  thermometers  should  still  adhere  to  the  old  and  absurd  practice  of  mark- 
ing on  the  Fahrenheit  scale,  the  unmeaning  words  Temperate,  Summer-heat,  Blood- 
heat,  Fever-heat,  Spirits  boil,  &c.,  when  the  instrument  might  be  easily  made  to 
convey  a  large  amount  of  information  in  respect  to  climate,  as  it  is  dependent  on 
temperature. 

It  will  bo  seen  that  the  table  here  published  ranges  from  12°  to  374°  Fahrenheit., 
from  —  11°  to  +  190  Centigrade,  and  from  —  9°  to  +  152°  E^aumur. 

It  will  be  only  necessary  to  state  generally  those  facts  which  the  table  is  intended 
to  illustrate.  They  will  be  found  arranged  opposite  to  their  respective  degrees,  either 
on  the  Centigrade  or  Fahrenheit  side,  according  to  the  space  afforded. 

The  facts  connected  with  temperature  placed  on  the  scale  may  be  arranged  under 
the  heads  of  Climatology,  Physical  Geography,  Chemistry,  and  Physiology. 

Climatology.  1.  The  mean  temperatures  of  the  principal  countries,  towns,  and 
cities  in  the  world,  with  the  maxima  and  minima,  as  well  as  the  mean  summer  and 
winter  temperature  of  some  of  the  most  important  localities. 

2.  The  maximum  degrees  of  heat  and  the  minimum  degrees  of  cold  observed  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  including  the  accumulated  temperatures  of  air  at  Edinburgh 
and  Geneva. 

Physical  Geography.  1.  The  temperature  ot  the  atmosphere,  as  observed  on  the 
summits  of  the  principal  mountains  of  the  Old  and  New  World,  with  the  respective 
elevations  attached ;  at  the  sea-level  in  various  latitudes,  from  the  Arctic  to  the 
Antarctic  Seas,  as  well  as  in  deep  mines  and  other  excavations  in  Europe  and  America. 

2.  The  temperature  of  the  ocean  at  the  surface,  and  at  various  depths  to  12,420  feet, 
including  the  temperature  of  the  Polar  Seas,  of  the  Mediterranean,  Atlantic  and 
Pacific,  with  the  temperature  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 

3.  The  temperature  of  the  waters  of  lakes  and  rivers  at  various  depths,  vdth  the 
respective  fathomings  attached. 

4.  The  temperature  of  the  strata  of  the  earth  at  various  depths,  observed  in  some 
of  the  deepest  mines  in  the  Old  and  New  World. 

5.  The  temperature  of  the  water  raised  in  Artesian  wells  in  Europe  from  depths 
varying  from  250  to  1,794  feet. 

6.  The  temperature  of  the  principal  thermal  springs  and  baths  observed  in  Europe, 
Africa,  the  West  Indies,  and  South  America. 

7.  The  temperature  at  which  water  boils  at  all  the  elevated  and  inhabited  spots  in 
the  world,  including  the  summits  of  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  South  America,  and 
Central  Asia  ;  the  boiling  point  for  all  elevations  up  to  6,415  feet,  and  for  1,054  feet 
depression  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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Chemistry.  1.  The  evaporating,  boiling,  ftising,  melting,  subliming,  and  congealing 
points  of  the  principal  solids  and  liquids  in  chemistry,  from  12°  to  374°  Fahrenheit, 
from  —  11°  to  +  190°  Centigrade  and  from  —  9  to  +  162°  E^aumur,  including  the 
boiling  points  of  the  saturated  solutions  of  numerous  salts,  and  the  melting  points  of 
a  largo  number  of  alloys.  .  . 

2.  The  temperature  for  fermentation  of  various  kinds,  malting,  putrefaction,  etheri- 
fication,  and  other  chemical  processes. 

3.  The  boiling  points  of  alcohol  and  acids  of  various  specific  gravities,  with  the 
respective  densities  of  their  vapours. 

4.  The  pressure  or  elastic  force  of  the  vapour  of  water,  alcohol,  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  ether,  at  various  temperatures. 

0.  The  temperatures,  with  the  corresponding  pressures,  required  for  the  liquefaction 
of  the  gases. 

6,  The  temperature  for  the  explosion  and  ignition  of  fulminating  and  combustible 
substances. 

Physiology.  1.  The  maximum  degrees  of  natural  and  artificial  heat,  and  minimum 
degrees  of  cold,  borne  by  man  and  animals. 

2.  The  temperature  of  the  body  in  man,  mammalia,  birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  and 
insects. 

3.  The  temperature  at  which  hybernation  takes  place  in  certain  animals. 

4.  The  temperature  for  the  germination  of  seeds,  incubation,  the  artificial  hatching 
of  the  ova  of  birds,  fishes,  and  insects. 

5.  The  temperature  for  the  growth  of  the  sugar-cane,  date,  indigo,  cotton-tree,  and 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine. 

6.  The  temperature  for  warm,  tepid,  and  vapour-baths ;  the  vapour-baths  of  Russia 
and  Finland. 

Theemometee,  Self -registering,  by  Photography.  The  first  person  who  in  i.  this 
country  proposed  to  apply  photography,  and  actually  did  apply  it,  as  a  means  of 
registering  the  movements  of  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  and  barometer,  and 
also  for  registering  the  variations  in  the  magnetic  intensity,  was  Mr.  Thomas  B. 
Jordan,  at  that  time  Secretary  to  the  Eoyal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society.  The 
results  of  this  gentleman's  methods  and  the  description  of  his  plans  will  be  found 
in  the  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  tlie  Royal  Cornwall  Polytechnic  Society  for  1838. 

Mr.  Eonalds,  of  the  Kew  Observatory,  also  devised  an  arrangement  for  employing 
photography  as  the  means  of  registering  meteorological  inventions,  and  subsequently 
Mr.  Charles  Brooke  perfected  a  method  which  is  now  generally  adopted. 

THERMOSTAT  is  the  name  of  an  apparatus  for  regulating  temperature,  in 
vaporisation,  distillations,  heating  baths  or  hothouses,  and  ventilating  apartments, 
&c. ;  for  which  Dr.  Ure  obtained  a  patent  in  the  year  1831.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  diffe- 
rential thermometer,  similar  in  construction  to  Brady's  metallic  thermometer. 

THIAIiBXlO-z:.  Ci^H'^NS^  (C«Hi3jis2).  A  curious  alkaloid,  formed  by  the 
action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on  aldehyde  ammonia. 

THIEVES'  VIITEGAR.  (ie  Vinaigre  des  quatre  Voleurs,  Fr.)  See  Aromatic 
Vinegar. 

THIIVXBIiE.  (iJe  a  coudre,  Fr.;  Fingerhut  {fingerhat),  Ger  )  This  is  a  small  trun- 
cated metallic  cone,  deviating  little  from  a  cylinder,  smooth  within,  symmetrically 
pitted  on  the  outside  with  numerous  rows  of  indentations,  which  is  put  upon  the  tip  of 
the  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand,  to  enable  it  to  push  the  needle  readily  and  safely 
through  cloth  or  leather,  in  the  act  of  sewing.  This  little  instrument  is  fashioned  in 
two  ways  :  either  with  a  pitted  round  end,  or  without  one  ;  the  latter,  called  the  open 
thimble,  being  employed  by  tailors,  upholsterers,  and,  generally  speaking,  by  needle- 
men.  The  following  ingenious  process  for  making  this  essential  implement,  the  con- 
trivance of  MM.  Rouy  and  Berthier,  of  Paris,  has  been  much  celebrated,  and  very  suc- 
cessful. Sheet-iron,  one  twenty-fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  is  cut  into  strips,  of  dimensions 
suited  to  the  size  of  the  intended  thimbles.  These  strips  are  passed  under  a  punch- 
press,  whereby  they  are  cut  into  disks  of  about  2  inches  diameter,  tagged  together  by 
a  tail.  Each  strip  contains  one  dozen  of  these  blanks.  A  child  is  employed  to  make 
them  red-hot,  and  to  lay  them  on  a  mandril  nicely  fitted  to  their  size.  The  workman 
now  strikes  the  middle  of  each  with  a  round-faced  punch,  about  the  thickness  of  his 
finger,  and  thus  sinks  it  into  the  concavity  of  the  first  mandril.  He  then  transfers 
it  successively  to  another  mandril,  which  has  five  hollows  of  successively  increasing 
depth ;  and,  by  striking  it  into  them,  brings  it  to  the  proper  shape. 

A  second  workman  takes  this  rude  thimble,  sticks  it  in  the  chuck  of  his  lathe,  in 
order  to  polish  it  within,  then  turns  it  outside,  marks  the  circles  for  the  gold  ornament, 
and  indents  the  pits  most  cleverly  with  a  kind  of  milling  tool.  The  thimbles  are 
next  annealed,  brightened,  and  gilt  inside,  witli  a  very  thin  cone  of  gold-leaf,  which 
is  firmly  united  to  the  surface  of  the  iron,  simply  by  the  strong  pressure  of  a  smooth 
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steel  jnandx'il.  A  gold  fillet  is  applied  to  the  outside,  in  an  annular  space  turned  to 
receive  it,  being  fixed  by  pressure  at  the  edges,  into  a  minute  groove  formed  on  the 
lathe. 

Thimbles  are  made  in  this  country  by  means  of  moulds  in  the  Btampine  machine 
See  Stampinq  of  Metals. 

THOHINUM  or  THORIUM.  A  rare  metal,  discovered  in  1828  by  Berzelius 
in  the  Norwegian  mineral  tlionte,  which  contains  about  67  per  cent,  of  thorina  the 
oxide  of  this  metal,  and  where  it  is  associated  with  the  oxide  of  iron,  lead,  manganese 
tin,  and  uranium,  besides  earths  and  alkalis.  None  of  the  compounds  of  thorinum 
find  any  use  in  the  arts. 

THREAD  MANUrACTURB.  The  doubling  and  twisting  of  cotton  or  linen 
yarn  into  a  compact  thread  for  weaving  bobbin-net,  or  for  sewing  garments,  is 
performed  by  a  machine  resembling  the  throstle  of  the  cotton-spinner.  Fig.  1976 
shows  the  thread-frame  in  a  transverse  section,  perpendicular  to  its  length,  a,  is  the 
strong  framing  of  cast  iron ;  b,  is  the  creel,  or  shelf,  in  which  the  bobbins  of  yarn  I,  I, 
are  set  loosely  upon  their  respective  skewers,  along  the  whole  line  of  the  machine] 


their  lower  ends  turning  in  oiled  steps,  and  their  upper  in  wire-eyes ;  c,  is  a  glass  rod 
across  which  the  yarn  runs  as  it  is  unwound ;  d,  d,  are  oblong  narrow  troughs,  lined 
with  lead  and  filled  with  water,  for  moistening  the  thread  during  its  torsion ;  the 
threads  being  made  to  pass  through  eyes  at  the  bottom  of  the  fork  c,  which  has  an 
upright  stem  for  lifting  it  out  without  wetting  the  fingers,  when  anything  goes  amiss  ; 
/,  /,  are  the  pressing  rollers,  the  under  one  g,  being  of  smooth  iron,  and  the  upper  one 
h,  of  boxwood ;  the  former  extends  from  end  to  end  of  the  frame,  in  lengths  com- 
prehending eighteen  threads,  which  are  joined  by  square  pieces,  as  in  the  drawing- 
rollers  of  the  mule-jeuny.  The  necks  of  the  under  rollers  are  supported  at  the  ends 
and  the  middle,  1)y  the  standards  f.  secured  to  square  bases y,  both  made  of  cast  iron. 
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The  upper  cyliuder  lias  an  iron  axis,  and  is  formed  of  as  ^^^^^  jf^ff  ^J.''^^^^^ 
threads ;  each  roller  being  kept  in  its  place  upon  the  lower  one  by  the  guides  ^,  wtiose 
vertical  slots  receive  the  ends  of  the  axis.  ,i„„„„r,rlo  the 

The  yarn  delivered  by  the  bobbin  I,  glides  over  the  rod  c  and  de^^^^f  °  ^^^^  ■ 
trough'^  e,  where  it  gets  wetted  ;  on  emerging,  it  goes  along  the  ^^^ttom  of  the  roi  er 
g,  turns  up  so  as  to  pass  between  it  and  h,  then  turns  round  the  top  of/'J^^J^^^/y 
proceeds  obliquely  downwards,  to  be  wound  upon  the  bobbin  ^,  after  traver  ing  the 
guide-eye  n.  These  guides  are  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  plate  which  may  be  turned  up 
by  a  hinge-joint  at  o,  to  make  room  for  the  bobbins  to  be  changed.  . 

There  aie  three  distinct  simultaneous  movements  to  be  considered  in  this  machine . 
1,  that  of  the  rollers,  or  rather  of  the  under  roller,  for  the  upper  one  revolves  merely 
by  friction;  2,  that  of  the  spindles  m,  s' ;  3,  the  up-and-down  motion  of  the  bobbins 

upon  the  spindles.  •,    ,     ,    i  ^.t, 

The  first  of  these  motions  is  produced  by  means  of  toothed  wheels,  upon  .the  iignt 
hand  of  the  under  set  of  roUers.  The  second  motion,  that  of  the  spindles,  is  eflected 
by  the  drum  ^,  which  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  frame,  turning  upon  the  shatt 
V,  and  communicating  its  rotatory  movement  (derived  from  the  steam-pulley)  to  the 
whorl  b'  of  the  spindles,  by  means  of  the  endless  band  or  cord  a.  Each  of  these 
cords  turns  four  spindles,  two  xipon  each  side  of  the  frame.  They  are  kept  m  a 
proper  state  of  tension  by  the  weights  c',  which  act  tangentially  upon  the  circular 
arc  d ,  fixed  to  the  extremity  of  the  beU-crank  lever  e' f  g',  and  draw  m  a  horizontal 
direction  the  tension  pulleys  h,  embraced  by  the  cords.  The  third  movement,  or  the 
vertical  traverse  of  the  bobbins,  along  the  spindles  m,  takes  place  as  follows  : — 

The  end  of  one  of  the  under  rollers  carries  a  pinion,  which  takes  into  a  carrier 
wheel  that  communicates  motion  to  a  pinion  upon  the  extremity  of  the  shaft  m',  of  the 
heart-shaped  pulley  n'.  As  this  excentric  revolves,  it  gives  a  reciprocating  motion  to 
the  levers  o',  o',  which  oscillate  in  a  vertical  plane  round  the  points  f.  The 
extremities  of  these  levers  on  either  side  act  by  means  of  the  links  q',  upon  the  arms 
of  the  sliding  sockets  r',  and  cause  the  vertical  rod  s',  to  slide  up  and  down  in  guide- 
holes  at  t',  u',  along  with  the  cast-iron  step  -y',  which  bears  the  bottom  washer  of  the 
bobbins.  The  periphery  of  the  heart-wheel  ?t',  is  seen  to  bear  upon  friction  wheels 
X,  x',  set  in  frames  adjiiisted  by  screws  upon  the  lower  end  of  the  bent  levers,  at  such 
a  distance  from  the  pointy',  as  that  the  traverse  of  the  bobbins  may  be  equal  to  the 
length  of  their  barrel. 

By  adapting  change  pinions  and  their  corresponding  wheels  to  the  rollers,  the 
delivery  of  the  yarn  may  be  increased  or  diminished  in  any  degree,  so  as  to  vary  the 
degree  of  twist  put  into  it  by  the  uniform  rotation  of  the  drum  and  spindles.  The 
heart-motion  being  derived  from  that  of  the  rollers,  will  necessarily  vary  with  it. 

Sillc  thread  is  commonly  twisted  in  lengths  of  from  50  to  100  feet,  with  hand  reels, 
somewhat  similar  to  those  employed  for  making  ropes  by  hand. 

THUYA  OCCIDEZO'TAIiXS.  A  coniferous  tree,  from  which  is  obtained  a 
yellow  body,  Thuyin,  which  is  probably  identical  with  Quercitrin. 

TIKE  ORE,    {Ziegelers,  Gev.)    An  earthy  variety  of  red  oxide  of  copper. 

TIXiES.  Tile-manufacture  is  a  very  comprehensive  term,  embracing  the  following 
varieties: — ^Paving  bricks  or  tiles,  oven-tiles,  foot  tiles,  plain  tiles,  pan  tiles,  hip  tiles, 
ridge  tiles,  circulars,  drain  tiles,  &c. 

The  clay  used  for  making  tiles  is  purer'  and  stronger  than  that  used  for  making 
bricks.  When  the  clay  is  too  strong,  that  is,  too  adhesive,  it  is  nodxed  with  sand 
before  passing  it  through  the  pug-miE.  As  a  usual  practice  the  clay  is  weathered; 
this  is  effected  by  spreading  it  out  in  layers  of  about  two  inches  in  thickness  during 
the  winter,  and  each  layer  is  allowed  the  benefit  of  at  least  one  night's  frost  before  the 
succeeding  layer  is  put  over  it.  This  weathering  is  sometimes  effected  by  exposing 
the  layers  to  sunshine,  which  is  said  to  answer  equally  well  with  frost.  What  this 
weathering  does  is  by  no  means  clear :  it  is  said  '  to  open  the  pores  of  the  clay.' 
We  believe  that  what  really  takes  place  is,  that  under  the  influences  to  which  it  is 
exposed,  the  particles  break  up  into  smaller  particles,  and  that  we  have  tlie  clay  in  a 
more  finely  comminuted  state.  The  next  process  is  that  of  tempering.  After  the 
clay  has  been  allowed  to  'mellow,  or  ripen,'  in  pits,  under  water,  it  is  passed  through 
the  pug  mill  and  well  kneaded  or  tempered.  It  is  then  slung,  that  is,  cut  into  slices 
with  a  string  ;  during  which  process  the  stones  fall  out,  or  are  removed  by  the  hand  ; 
it  is  then  ready  for  the  operation  of  moulding.  This  may  be  performed  by  hand,  or 
by  any  one  of  the  many  machines  which  have  been  devised. 

Fig.  1977  shows  Mr.  Hunt's  machine  for  making  tiles.  It  consists  of  two  iron 
cylinders,  round  which  webs  or  bands  of  cloth  revolve,  whereby  the  clay  is  pressed 
into  a  slab  of  uniform  thickness,  without  adhering  to  the  cylinders.  It  is  then  carried 
over  a  covered  wheel,  curved  on  the  rim,  which  gives  the  tile  the  semi-cylindrical  or 
other  required  form  ;  after  which  the  tiles  are  polished  and  finished  by  passing 
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through  throo  iron  moukls  of  a  horso-«hoo  form,  as  showii  in  tlio  centre  of  Lho  cut 
whilo  tJicy  are  at  the  same  time  moistened  from  a  water  cylinder  placed  above  them'! 


The  tiles  are  next  cut  oflF  to  such  lengths  as  are  wanted,  and  carried  away  by  an  end- 
less web,  whence  they  are  transferred  by  boys  to  the  drying  shelves. 

Flat  tiles,  for  sole  pieces  to  draining  tiles,  are  formed  in  nearly  the  same  manner, 
being  divided  into  two  portions  while  passing  through  the  moulds ;  the  quantity  of 
clay  used  for  one  draining  tile  being  as  much  as  for  two  soles. 

By  hand,  the  work  is  divided  between  a  moulder  and  a  rough  moulder.  The  latter, 
a  boy,  takes  a  piece  of  clay  and  squares  it  up,  that  is,  beats  it  up  into  a  slab  nearly 
the  shape  of  the  mould,  and  about  4  inches  thick,  from  which  he  cuts  off  a  thin  slice 
the  size  of  a  tile,  and  passes  it  to  the  moulder.  The  moulder  sands  his  stock-board, 
and,  regulating  the  thickness  of  the  tile  by  four  pegs,  on  which  the  mould  is  placed, 
he  puts  the  piece  of  clay  with  which  he  is  supplied  into  the  mould ;  he  then  smooths 


the  surface  with  his  very  wet  hands,  removes  the  superfluous  clay,  and  moulds 
it  into  a  curved  shape.  They  are  then  placed  to  dry,  with  the  convex  side  upper- 
most ;  when  half-dry  the  tiles  are  taken  out  one  by  one,  placed  on  the  thwacking 
frame,  and  beaten  with  the  thwacker  to  produce  the  required  shape ;  when  dry  they 
are  kilned. 

The  following  plan  of  a  furnace,  or  kiln,  for  burning  tiles  has  been  found  very 
conA^enient : — 

Fig.  1978,  front  vieAV,  a  a,  b  b,  the  solid  walls  of  the  furnace  ;  a  a  a,  openings  to  the 
ash-pit,  and  the  draught-hole ;  b  bb,  openings  for  the  supply  of  fuel,  furnished  with 
a  sheet-iron  door.  Fig.  Ifl79,  plan  of  the  ash-pits  and  air-channels  c  c  c.  The  prin- 
cipal branch  of  the  ash-pit  d  d  u,  is  also  the  opening  for  taking  out  the  tiles,  after 
removing  the  grate  ;  e,  the  smoke-flue.  Fig.  1980,  plan  of  the  kiln  seen  from  above. 
The  grates,  h  h  h.    The  tiles  to  be  fired  are  arranged  upon  the  spaces  ffff. 

Of  late  years  the  manufacture  of  encaustic  tiles  and  tesserae  for  tesselated  pavements 
has  been  greatly  improved  by  Messrs.  Minton  of  Stoke-upon-Trent,  and  Messrs.  Maw 
and  Co.  of  Broseley  in  Shropshire.  The  production  of  such  tiles  by  Prosser's  patent  is 
fully  described  under  Encaustic  Tiles. 

TZX.TXl)rG  OF  STEElb.    See  Steel. 

T1M-.  {ttain,  Fr. ;  Zinn,  Ger.)  Symb.  Sn ;  At.  wt.  118.  This  metal,  in  its  pure 
state,  has  nearly  the  colour  and  lustre  of  silver.  In  hardness  it  is  intermediate 
between  gold  and  lead  ;  it  is  very  malleable,  and  may  be  laminated  into  foil  less  than 
the  thousandth  of  an  inch  in  thickness ;  it  has  an  unpleasant  taste,  and  exhales  on 
friction  a  peculiar  odour;  it  is  flexible  in  rods  or  straps  of  considerable  strength, 


TIN 

and  e^its  in  the  act  of  bendiu^  a  crackling  J,"^^:^^^ al^^^es 
sandy  particles  were  intermixed.    A  ^ma    quantity  oj,         °J  ^^3^  in  the 

™2S:d=rrpStr^^ 

'"itSilfna'S^^^^  tin  from  the  east  and  from  tjie  west 

to  suX  re\3TEgypt  and  of  Greece.  That  the  Phoenicians,  with  whom,  in 
Lse^dijs  th  mar' ^  of  the  world  rested,  collected  tin  from  our  own  islands 

s  certeS  'at  thTsame  time  it  is  highly  prohable  that  the  Indian  islands  were  another 
source  from  which  they  obtained  this  metal  in  considerable  quantities. 
^KaSoJ'  ZsUnmholdt,  'is  the  ancient  Indian  Sanstet  word  Zas  ,^Zm« 
in  iermZ  ne^il  Icelandic,  Tin  in  English  and  T...  in  Swedish,  is  m  the  Ma  ay 
and  Javan  se  language  Timah,  a  similarity  of  sound  which  reminds  us  of  that  of  the 
old  German  word  Glessum  (the  name  given  to  transparent  amber)  to  the  modern 
Glas  glass.  The  names  of  articles  of  commerce  pass  from  nation  to  nation,  and 
become  adopted  into  the  most  different  languages  Through  the  intercourse  which 
the  Phoanicians,  by  means  of  their  factories  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  maintained  with  the 
east  coast  of  India,  the  Sanskrit  word  Kastira  became  known  to  the  Greeks,  even 
before  Albion  and  the  British  Cassiterides  had  been  visited.'  ^,    t  i  i. 

The  Cassiterides,  or  Tin  Islands,  have  been  supposed  to  be,  by  some,  the  Islands 
of  Scillv  This  idea  has  been  far  too  hastily  adopted,  seeing  that  the  SciUy  Islands 
produce  no  tin.  In  all  probability  this  name  was  given  by  the  Phcemcians  to  the 
whole  of  the  western  promontory  of  Cornwall,  the  only  part  of  this  country  .vith 
which  they  were  acquainted,  the  name  being  without  doubt  derived  from  the  Kasst- 

ieros  of  the  East.  ,.     .  ^  w. 

There  are  only  two  ores  of  tin :  the  peroxide,  tin-stone,  or  Cassitente ;  and  tni 
pyrites,  sulphide  of  tin,  or  Sfcmnine:  the  former  of  which  alone  has  been  found  m 
sufficient  abundance  for  metallurgic  pm-poses.  Tlie  external  aspect  of  tm-stone  has 
nothing  very  remarkable.  It  occurs  sometimes  in  twin  crystals;  its  lustre  is  ada- 
mantine :  its  colours  are  very  various,  as  white,  grey,  yellow,  red,  brown,  black ; 
specific  gravity,  6-9  at  least;  which  is,  perhaps,  its  most  striking  feature.  It  does 
not  melt  by  itself  before  the  blowpipe,  but  is  reducible  in  the  smoky  flame  or  on 
charcoal.    It  is  insoluble  in  acids.    It  has  somewhat  of  a  greasy  aspect,  and  strikes 

fire  with  steel.  .     .  ^-^  •    •  i 

This  ore  has  been  found  in  but  a  few  countries  m  a  workable  quantity.  Its  principai 
localities  are,  Cornwall,  Bohemia,  and  Saxony,  in  Europe ;  and  Malacca,  Banca,  and  Bil- 
liton,  in  Asia,  and  Australia.  The  tin  mines  of  the  Malay  Peninsula  lie  between  the 
10th  and  6th  degrees  of  south  latitude.  The  mines  in  the  island  of  Banca,  to  the  east 
of  Sumatra,  were  discovered  in  1710.  Small  quantities  occur  in  Galicia  in  Spain,  the 
department  of  Haute-Vienne  in  Prance,  and  in  the  mountain-chains  of  the  Eichtel 
and  Riesengebirge  in  Germany.  The  columnar  pieces  of  pyramidal  tin-ore  from 
Mexico  and  Chile  are  found  in  the  alluvial  deposits.  Vast  deposits  of  tin-stone  have 
recently  been  discovered  in  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales,  where  the  stream-tin 
is  now  being  actively  worked.  It  has  also  been  found  at  Mount  Bischoff  in  Tasmania. 
Some  tin  has  been  recently  worked  in  Peru  (1874). 

The  coimty  of  Cornwall  is  the  most  important  mineral  district  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  number  of  its  metalliferous  minerals,  many  of  which  are  not  found 
in  any  other  part  of  the  island.  At  a  very  early  period  of  our  history  mines  were 
worked  around  the  sea-coasts  of  Cornwall :  of  which  the  evidences  are  still  to  be  seen 
at  Tol-pedden-Penwith,  near  the  Land's  End  ;  in  Gwennap,  near  Trm-o  ;  and  at  Cadg- 
■\vith,  near  the  Lizard  Point.  The  traditionary  statements,  that  the  Phcenicians  traded 
for  tin  with  the  Britons  in  Cornwall,  are  very  fairly  supported  by  corroborative  facts  ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Ictes,  or  Iktis,  of  the  ancients  was  St.  Michael's  Mount, 
near  Penzance,  and  other  similar  islands  on  the  coast. 

In  the  reign  of  King  John  the  mines  of  the  western  portion  of  England  appear  to 
have  been  principally  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  The  modes  of  working  must  have 
been  very  crude,  and  their  metallurgical  processes  exceedingly  rough.  From  time  to 
time  remains  of  furnaces,  called  Jews'  houses,  have  been  discovered,  and  small  blocks 
of  tin,  known  as  Jews'  tin,  have  not  unfrequently  been  found  in  the  mining  localities. 

Till  a  comparatively  recent  date,  tin  was  the  only  metal  which  was  sought  for ;  and  in 
many  cases  the  mines  were  abandoned  when  the  miners  came  to  the  'yellows,'  that  was 
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the  yellow  sulphide  of  copper.  A  great  quantity  of  tiu  has  boon  produced  by  '  Btream- 
ing  (as  watihing  the  debris  m  the  valleys  is  tornied);  and  this  variety,  called  '  stream- 
^'^'Wodnco^^  the  highest  price  in  the  market.    Very  little  stream-tin  is  now  obtained 

The  Cornish  ores  occur-1,  in  small  strata  or  veins,  or  in  masses;  2,  in  congeries 
of  small  veins;  3,  in  large  veins;  and  4,  disseminated  in  alluvial  deposits,  as  described 

The  stanniferous  small  veins,  or  thin  flat  masses,  though  of  small  extent,  are  some- 
times very  numerous,  interposed  between  certain  rociis,  parallel  to  theur  beds,  and  are 
commonly  called  tin-floors.  In  the  mine  of  Bottalack  a  iin-floor  has  been  found  in  the 
killas  (a  schistose  rock),  thirty-six  fathoms  below  the  level  of  the  sea;  it  is  about  a 
toot  and  a  halt  thick,  and  occupies  the  space  between  a  principal  vein  and  its  ramifi- 
cation ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  connection  between  the  floor  and  the  great  vein. 
_  2.  StocAwerks,  as  the  Germans  term  the  disseminated  masses,  occur  in  granite  and 
m  the  felspar  porphyry,  called  in  Cornwall  clvan.  The  most  remarkable  of  these,  in 
the  granite,  is  at  the  tin-mme  of  Carclase,  near  St,  Austell.  The  works  are  carried 
on  in  the  open  air,  in  a  friable  granite,  containing  felspar— /fcao^zm,  or  china-clay, 
whidi  is  traversed  by  a  great  many  small  veins,  composed  of  tourmaline,  quartz,  and 
a  little  tin-stone,  that  form  black  delineations  on  the  face  of  the  light-grey  granite. 

rr^c^^^°^^^  °f  little  veins  rarely  exceeds  6  inches,  including  the  adhering 

solidified  granite,  and  is  occasionally  much  less.  Some  of  them  run  nearly  east  and 
west,  with  an  almost  vertical  dip  ;  others,  with  the  same  direction,  incline  to  the  south 
at  an  angle  with  the  horizon  of  70  degrees. 

Stanniferous  masses  are  much  more  frequent  in  the  elvan  (porphyry) ;  of  which 
the  mine  of  Trewidden  is  a  remarkable  example.  It  was  worked  among  flattened 
masses  of  elvan,  separated  by  strata  of  killas,  which  dip  to  the  east-north-east  at  a 
considerable  angle.  The  tin  ore  occurred  in  small  veins,  varying  in  thickness  from 
half  an  inch  to  8  or  9  inches,  which  were  irregular,  and  so  much  interrupted  that  it 
was  difficult  to  determine  either  their  direction  or  their  inclination. 

3.  The  large  and  proper  metalliferous  veins  are  not  equally  distributed  over  the 
surface  of  Cornwall  and  the  adjoining  part  of  Devonshire  ;  but  are  grouped  into  three 
districts:  namely,  1,  In  the  south-west  of  Cornwall,  beyond  Truro;  2,  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  St.  Austell;  and  3,  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Dartmoor  in  Devonshire. 

The  first  group  is  by  far  the  richest  and  the  best  explored.  The  great  tin-veins 
are  the  most  ancient  metalliferous  veins  in  Cornwall ;  yet  they  are  not  all  of  one 
formation,  but  belong  to  two  or  more  different  systems.  Their  direction  is,  however, 
nearly  the  same,  but  some  of  them  dip  towards  the  north,  and  others  towards  the 
south.  It  was  formerly  thought  by  the  Cornish  miners  that  tin  occurred  in  the  upper 
portions  of  the  mineral  lodes  only,  and  mines  were  abandoned,  when  in  sinking  the 
miners  came  to  the  '  yellows ' — copper  pyrites,  which  were  said  '  to  have  cut  out  the 
tin.'  Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  tin  has  been  found  at  very  great  depths 
below  the  sm'face  and  beneath  the  copper.  Dolcoath  Mine  is  a  very  remarkable 
example  of  this.  This  mine  was  first  worked  as  a  tin  mine  for  a  very  long  period  ; 
then  as  a  copper  mine  for  half  a  century;  and  then,  upon  persevering  in  depth,  the  lode 
was  found  to  become  more  and  more  rich  in  tin,  which  is  now  worked  to  great  advan- 
tage.   Other  mines  in  the  same  locality  have  presented  similar  conditions. 

At  Trevaunance  Mine  the  two  systems  of  tin-veins  are,  both,  intersected  by  the 
oldest  of  the  copper- veins ;  indicating  the  prior  existence  of  the  tin-veins.    In  fig. 

1981  1981,  b  marks  the  first  sj^stem  of  tin-veins;  c  the 

second;  and  d  the  east  and  west  copper-veins. 
Some  of  these  tin-veins,  as  at  Poldice,  have  been 
traced  over  an  extent  of  two  miles  ;  and  they  vary 
in  thickness  from  a  small  fraction  of  an  inch  to 
several  feet,  the  average  width  being  from  2  to  4 
feet;  though  this  does  not  continue  uniform  for 
any  length,  as  these  veins  are  subject  to  con- 
tinual narrowings  and  expansions.  The  gangue 
is  quartz,  chlorite,  tourmaline,  and  sometimes 
decomposed  granite  and  fluor-spar. 

4.  Alluvial  tin  ore,  Stream-tin. — Peroxide  of  tin  occurs  disseminated  both  in  the 
allumum  which  covers  the  gentle  slopes  of  the  hills  adjoining  the  rich  tin  mines,  and 
also  in  the  alluvium  which  fills  the  valleys  that  wind  round  their  base ;  and  in  these 
deposits  the  tin-stone  has  been  so  abundant  that  for  centuries  the  whole  of  the  tin  of 
Cornwall  was  derived  from  them ;  and  it  is  still  so  to  some  extent.  The  most 
important  explorations  of  alluvial  tin  ore  are  grouped  in  the  environs  of  St.  Just  and 
St.  Austell,  where  they  are  called  stream-works,  because  water  is  the  principal  agent 
employed  to  separate  the  metallic  oxide  from  tlie  sand  and  gravel. 

The  most  extensive  and  productive  stream-works  were  formerly  those  of  Peutowan, 
near  St.  Austell. 
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Fig.  1982  represents  a  vertical  section  of  the  Pontewan  deposit,  taken  from  the 
stream-work  Happy  Union,  long  since  abandoned.  A  vast  excavation,  b,  t,  u,  s,  nas 
been  hoUowed  out  in  the  open  air,  in  quest  of  the  alluvial  tin  ore  T,  which  occurs  here  at 
an  unusual  depth,  below  the  level  of  the  strata  b,  s.  Before  getting  at  this  deposit, 
several  successive  layers  had  to  be  sunk  through,  namely,  1,  2,  3,  the  gravel,  containing 
in  its  middle  a  band  of  ochreous  earth,  2,  or  ferruginous  clay ;  4,  a  black  peat,  pertectiy 
combustible,  of  a  coarse  texture,  composed  of  reeds  and  woody  fibres,  cemented  into 
a  mass  by  a  fine  loam ;  5,  coarse  sea-sand,  mingled  with  marine  shells ;  6,  a  biackisn 
marine  mud,  filled  with  shells.  Below  these  the  deposit  of  tin-stone  occurs,_ including 
fragments  of  various  size,  of  clay-slate,  flinty  slate,  quartz,  iron  ore,  jasper ; 
of  all  the  rocks  and  gangues  to  be  met 
with  in  the  surrounding  territory,  1982 
with  the  exception  of  granite.  Among 
these  fragments  there  occurred,  in 
rounded  particles,  a  coarse  quartzose*' 
sand,  and  the  tin-stone,  commonly 
in  small  grains  and  crystals.  Be- 
neath the  bed  T,  is  the  clay-slate 
called  Jdllas'  (a,  x,  t),  which  supports 
all  the  deposits  of  more  recent  forma- 
tion. 

The  system  of  mining  employed 
in  stream-works  is  very  simple.  The 

successive  beds,  whose  thickness  is  shown  in  the  figure,  are  visibly  cut  out  into  steps 
or  platforms.  By  a  level  or  gallery  of  efflux  k,  the  waters  flow  into  the  bottom  of 
the  well  I,  m,  which  contains  the  drainage  pumps  ;  and  these  are  put  in  action  by  a 
machine  j,  moved  by  a  water-wheel.  The  extraction  of  the  ore  is  effected  by  an 
inclined  plane  i,  cut  out  of  one  of  the  sides  of  the  excavation,  at  an  angle  of  about  45 
degrees.  At  the  lower  end  of  this  sloping  pathway  there  is  a  place  of  loading  ;  and 
at  its  upper  end  h,  a  horse-gin,  for  alternately  raising  and  lowering  the  two  baskets  of 
extraction  on  the  pathway  i. 

Mine-tin — as  distinguished  from  Stream-tin,  the  former  being  worked  by  the  miner 
out  of  the  lode — requires  peculiar  care  in  its  mechanical  preparation  or  dressing,  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  foreign  metale,  from  which,  as  we  have  stated,  stream-tin 
is  free. 

Tin  ore,  therefore,  should  be  first  of  all  pounded  very  fine  in  the  stamp-mill,  then 
subjected  to  reiterated  washings,  and  afterwards  calcined.  The  order  of  proceeding 
in  Cornwall  and  other  parts  is  fully  described  in  the  article  Deessing  of  Ores. 
See  also  Eoasting,  for  a  description  of  the  roasting  processes. 

The  tin  ores  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  are  all  smelted  within  the  counties  where 
they  are  mined :  the  vessels  which  bring  the  fuel  from  Wales,  for  smelting  these  ores, 
return  to  Swansea  and  Neath  loaded  with  copper  ores. 

Australian  Tin. — As  far  back  as  1 849  the  Eev.  W.  B.  Clarke,  from  the  character  of 
certain  granites,  predicted  the  occurrence  of  tin  in  New  South  Wales ;  and  in  1853  he 
reported  the  actual  discovery  of  tin  ore  near  the  Severn  Eiver.  It  was  not,  however, 
until  recently  that  the  tin  ore  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  has  been  found 
in  sufficient  abundance  to  attract  general  attention.  In  New  South  Wales  the  tin- 
yielding  district  forms  an  elevated  plateau  of  granitic  rocks,  associated  with  meta- 
morphic  slates  and  sandstones.  The  granite  is,  in  places,  traversed  by  veins  of 
quartz,  rich  in  tin-stone,  and  is  capped  by  a  deposit  of  tin-bearing  detritus  of  variable 
thickness.  The  stanniferous  district  extends  into  the  adjacent  colony  of  Queensland, 
the  ore  having  been  traced  over  an  area  of  about  550  square  miles  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  head-waters  of  the  Severn  Eiver  and  its  tributaries.  The  Queensland 
tin  occurs  partly  in  lodes  associated  with  granitic  rocks,  and  partly  as  stream-tin  in 
beds  of  the  rivers  and  in  the  alluvial  flats  on  their  banks. 

From  these  new  districts  the  following  quantities  have  been  obtained : — 

In  Victoria. — Tin  has  been  found  in  the  districts  of  Beechwortb,  Koetong,  Upper 
Murray,  Burrawa  Creek,  Yackandandah,  Cudgewa  Creek,  La  Trobe  Eiver,  Corner 
Inlet,  Chiltern,  Mansfield,  Foster,  and  Omea.  In  all  cases  the  black  tin  has  been 
obtained  from  alluvial  deposits — generally  termed  '  black  sand.'  The  quantity  of  tin 
produced  in  Victoria  up  to  the  end  of  1873  has  been  as  follows  ; — 


Previously  up  to  December  81,  1872 
From  January  1  to  December  31,  1873 

Total 


Tin  Ore 
Tons  Owta. 
3.831  16 

174  16 

4,006  12 


Tin 

lbs. 
139,648 
109,312 

248,960 
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The  Tin  district  of  New  South  Wales  from  the  commencement  of  the  workintre  for 
tin  unto  tlio  present  time  : —  ^ 

Ore 
Cwts. 

1872  20,682  . 

1873  78,300  . 

1874  ,055  for  six  months 


Smelted  Ingots 

Cwts. 
.  1,838 
.  20,596 

.    45,661  for  six  months. 


1873 

1874  to  Jnue 


Queensland. 

Ore 

Tons 
1,440 
3,460 
1,620 
1,760 


Ingots 
Tons 

280  to  London 
20  ,,  Sydney 

600  ,,  London 
16  „  Sydney 


Tasmania.— Tm  ore  has  also  been  recently  discovered  at  Mount  Bischoff,  in  the 
north-western  part  of  Tasmania.  The  ore  is  not  only  found  as  an  alluvial  deposit 
but  occurs  in  a  porphyritic  rock,  resembling  some  of  the  Cornish  elvans,  and  is  in 
many  places  intimately  associated  with  a  gossany  oxide  of  iron.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  general  statement  of  imports  that  a  small  quantity  was  sent  from  this  colony. 
Large  masses  of  tin  have  been  found  in  the  alluvial  deposits,  evidently  derived  from 
lodes ;  and  we  understand  some  lodes  have  been  discovered. 

Tin  Dressing.— Most  of  the  tin  ores  in  Cornwall  have  to  be  roasted,  or  calcined,  be- 
fore they  are  fit  for  the  smelting-house,  although  in  some  mines  the  admixture  with 
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other  minerals  is  so  trifling  that  this  operation  is  considered  unnecessary.  The  fur 
iia.ce(fffs.  1983,  1984)  in  which  the  roasting  is  carried  on,  is  about  10  feet  long,  5  feet 
6  inches  wide  in  the  middle,  and  3  feet  wide  near  the  mouth.  The  fireplace,  it  will  be 
observed,  is  situated  at  the  back,  the  flames  playing  through  the  oven  and  ascending  the 
chimney,  which  is  above  the  furnace-door.  The  man  is  represented  in  fgi.  1983,  as  stir- 
ring the  ore  with  a  long  iron  rake.  The  ore,  before  it  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  the 
fire,  is  thoroughly  dried  in  a  circular  pit,  placed  immediately  above  the  oven,  into  which 
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it  is  let  down  Uu-ough  the  opening,  when  it  is  considered  to  ^^^J^jfy  ^°Vot  S 
Beneath  the  oven  and  connected  with  it  by  an  opening  tl^^g^  f^^^^  lide  temed 
sufficiently  roasted  is  made  to  pass,  is  an  arched  opening  ^^^^^^  ^i^f  ^lacTin 
the  'winkle.'    Here  the  ore  is  collected,  whilst  another  charge  .Pf  "^oJ" 

the  fnrnace.    About  7  cwts.  or  8  cwts.  of  ore  is  the  quantity  ^.^^f  ^  e  cape 

time.  Whilst  undergoing  this  operation,  dense  fumes  ^^^^^^^  ^.'^'J  f  °  J  '1^^^^^^^ 
with  the  smoke  from  the  fire,  and  pass  through  large  f  f '  ^.^f/^^^f  ^770 
chambers  (Jigs.  1985  to  1987)  where  the  former  is  collected.  The  flue  is  often  70 
yards  long  and  the  greatest  deposit  of  arsenic  takes  place  at  about  16  yards  from  the 
oven  or  fSnace.  Instead  of  being  at  once  completely  roasted,  the  whits  from  the 
stamps  are  sometimes  first  '  rag '  (or  partially)  burnt,  for  about  six  ^ 
The  object  of  this  partial  bm-ning  is  to  save  time  and  expense,  nearly  thiee-lourths  oi 
it  being  thrown  away  after  dressing  it  from  the  first  burning. 


1985 


1986 


1  ^ 
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The  machine  called  originally  '  Brunton's  Patent  Calciner '  {fig.  1988),  for  cal- 
cining tin  ore,  is  gradually  coming  into  use  in  Cornwall,  and  is  adopted  in  many  ot 
the  larger  mines.  Its  operation  may  be  thus  briefly  described  :— A  revohnng  circular 
table,  usually  8  feet  or  10  feet  in  diameter,  turned  by  a  water-wheel,  receives 
through  the  hopper  the  tin-stuff  to  be  roasted  or  calcined.  The  frame  of  the  table  is 
made  of  cast  iron,  with  bands,  or  rings,  of  wrought  iron,  on  which  rests  the  fire-bricks 
composing  the  surface  of  the  table.  The  flames  from  each  of  the  two  fireplaces  pass 
over  the  ore  as  it  lies  on  the  table,  which  slowly  revolves  at  the  rate  of  about  once  m 
every  quai-ter  of  an  hour.  In  the  top  of  the  dome,  over  the  table,  are  fixed  three 
cast-iron  frames,  called  the  '  spider,'  from  which  depend  numerous  iron  coulters,  or 
teeth,  whieli  stir  up  the  tin-stufi",  as  it  is  carried  round  under  them.  The  coulters  on 
one  of  the  arms  of  the  '  spider '  are  fixed  obliquely,  so  as  to  turn  the  ore  downwards 
from  one  to  the  other— the  last  one  at  the  circumference  of  the  table,  projecting  the 
ore  (by  this  time  fully  calcined)  over  the  edge,  into  one  of  the  two  '  wrinkles' 
beneath.  A  simple  apparatus  called  the  '  butterfly,' moved  by  a  handle  outside  the 
building,  diverts  the  stream  of  roasted  tin-stuff,  as  it  falls  from  the  table,_  either  into 
one  or  the  other  as  may  be  required.  Unlike  the  operation  of  roasting  in  the  oven 
previously  described,  the  calciner  requires  little  or  no  attention  ;  the  only  care  requisite 
being  to  see  that  the  hopper  is  fully  supplied,  and  the  roasted  ore  removed  when 
necessary  from  the  wrinkles. 

For  this  description  of  the  bm-ning-house  and  of  the  calciner,  we  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  James  Henderson's  communication  to  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

We  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  notes  on  the  action  of  Brunton's  calcincrs, 
employed  at  Fabrica  la  Constanto,  Spain,  which  are  of  great  value,  as  are  also  the 
additional  suggestions. 

Diameter  of  revolving  bed,  14  feet. 

Kevolution  of  bed  per  hour  from  3  to  4,  or  about  1  foot  of  the  circumference  per 
minute. 
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Oros  lutroducod  by  hoppor,  at  tlierato  of  1  quintal  to  every  revolution  of  f«Wo 

Quantity  of  ore  calcined  per  day  of  10  hours,  30  to  35  quinSs 

iSalt  consumed,  generally  six  per  cent,  of  woiglit  of  ore 

Fuel  consumed  per  10  hours,  1,200  to  1,400  lbs.  of  piue-wooa 

Power  employed  to  revolve  table,  half  horse. 
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BoimrJcs. — The  furn;ice  is  charged  with  ore  and  salt  by  means  of  iron  hoppers 
placed  immediately  over  the  centre  of  each  of  the  hearths.  For  the  supply  of  each 
hopper,  a  heap  of  about  14  quintals  of  ore,  with  5  or  6  per  cent,  of  salt,  is  prepared 
from  time  to  time  upon  a  small  platform  on  the  top'of  the  furnaces,  and  a  few  shovels- 
ful  thrown  in  occasionally  as  required,  taking  care,  however,  always  to  have  enougli 
ore  in  the  hopper  to  prevent  the  ascension  of  acid  vapours,  &c.,  from  the  furnace.  The 
time  the  mineral  remains  in  the  furnace,  and  the  quantity  calcined  per  hour,  must 
depend  on  the  rapidity  of  motion  of  the  revolving  hearth,  and  the  angle  at  which  the 
iron  stirrers  are  fixed. 

The  average  amount  passed  through  each  furnace  in  24  hours  is  abotlt  84  quintals 
or  3^  quintals  per  hour.  For  every  revolution  of  the  bed,  nearly  1  quintal  is  discharged 
from  the  furnace. 

The  smelting  of  tin  oros  has  been  effected  by  two  different  methods  : — 
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In  the  first  a  mixtiu-e  of  the  ore  with  anthracite  was  exposed  to  heat  on  the  hearth 

naces  are  employed;  the  reduction  and  the  refining  furnaces. 

?L  1989  and  1990  represent  the  furnaces  for  smelting  tin  at  Truro  in  Cornwall .  the 
forSw  a  longitudinal  section,  the  latter  a  ground  plan,  a  is  the  fire-door,  through 
Shpitcoal  is  laid  upon  the  grate  6  ;  c  is  the  fire-bridge;  d,  the  door  for  introduang 
?o  orf;  ethe  dJor  through  which  the  ore  is  worked  upon  the  hearth  / ;  ^,  the  stdce- 
hole  ;  h,  an  aperture  in  the  vault  or 
roof,  which  is  opened  at  the  discharge 
of  the  waste  schlich,  to  secure  the  ^ 
free  escape  of  the  fumes  up  the  m 
chimney  ;  i,  i,  air-channels,  for  ad-  ^ 
mitting  cold  air  under  the  fire-bridge  -f^ 
and  the  sole  of  the  hearth,  with  the 
view  of  protecting  them  from  injury 
by  the  intensity  of  the  heat  above. 
k,  h,  are  basins  into  which  the  melted 
tin  is  drawn  off;  I,  the  flue ;  m,  the 
chimney,  from  35  to  50  feet  high. 
The  roasted  and  washed  schlich  is 
mixed  with  small  coal  or  culm,  along 
with  a  little  slaked  lime,  or  fluor- 
spar, as  a  flux  ;  each  charge  of  ore 
amounts  to  from  15  to  24  cwts.,  and 
contains  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  of 
metal. 

Fig.  1991  represents  in  a  vertical 
section  through  the  tuyere,  and  fig. 
1992,  in  a  horizontal  section,  in  the 
dotted  line  x,  x,  oi  fig.  1991,_the  fur- 
nace employed  for  smelting  tin  at  the 
Erzegebirge  mines  in  Saxony,  a,  are 
the  furnace-pillars,  of  gneiss ;  b,  b,  are 

shrouding  or  casing  walls  ;  c,  the  ,      ,    ,     ,  /•  xi.  i 

tuyere  wall;  d,  front  wall,  both  of  granite  ;  as  also  the  tuyfere  e.  /,  the  sole 
stone,  of  granite,  hewn  out  basin-shaped  ;  g,  the  ei/e,  through  which  the  tin  and  slag 

are  drawn  off  into  the  fore-hearth  h  ;  %,  the  stoke-hearth ; 
7c,  k,  the  light  ash-chambers  ;  I,  the  arch  of  the  tuyfee  ; 
m,  m,  the  common  flue,  which  is  placed  under  the  furnace 
and  the  hearths,  and  has  its  outlet  under  the  vault  of  the 

tuyere.  ,     j.  n  • 

In  the  smelting-furnaces  at  Geyer  the  following  dimen- 
sions are  preferred:  length  of  the  tuyere  wall,  11  inches; 
of  the  breast  waU,  11  inches ;  depth  of  the  furnacel7  inches. 
High  chimney-stalks  are  advantageous  where  a  great 
quantity  of  ores  is  to  be  reduced,  but  not  otherwise. 

The  refining  ftirnaces  are  similar  to  those  which  serve 
for  reducing  the  ore  ;  only, 
instead  of  a  basin  of  recep- 
tion, they  have  a  refining 
basin  placed  alongside  into 
which  the  tin  is  run.  This 
basin  is  about  4  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  32  inches  deep ;  it 
consists  of  an  iron  pan,  placed 
over  a  grate,  in  which  a  fire 
may  be  kindled.  Above  this 
pan  there  is  a  turning  gib,  by 
means  of  which  a  biUet  of 
wood  may  be  thrust  down 
into  the  bath  of  metal,  and  kept  there  by  wheeling  the  gibbet  over  it,  lowering  a  rod, 
and  fixing  it  in  that  position. 

Formerly  in  Cornwall  nearly  all  the  tin  was  smelted  in  blast-furnaces;  these  works 
were  called  blowivg-houses.    The  smelting-furnaces  were  6  feet  high  from  the  bottom 
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of  the  crucible  (concave  hearth  to  the  throat,  which  is  placed  at  the  origin  of  «  lr.r,„ 
and  narrow  chimney,  interrupted  by  a  chamber,  where  the  metallirdn!?  !  •  /  i  ^^ 
the  blast  was  deposited.    This  chamber  was  i  orplaced  Uv  /vf^  ""^^^ 

but  the  lower  portion  of  the  chimney  had  an  obliq^d  Jelt  onftJc^m  i"  tLZ^' 
was  hned  with  an  upright  cylinder  of  cast  iron,  co  ited  internally  wiSi'  loam  ^IT 
opening  in  it  for  the  blast.    This  opening,  which  corresDonds       the  l^^.  / 
opposite  to  the  charging  side,  receives  a  tuyte  in  whTch  tCnLL  of  tl    r  f 
sing  e  bellows  driven  by  a  water-wheel,  we're  plantid     The  trySUL^rfS 
height  above  tho  sole  of  tlie  furnace.    On  a  level  with  the  soirHrirnnV  r  i 
presents  a  slope,  below  which  was  the  hemisphlrLT  basS  of  xe^^^^ 
thrhl  ll  space  of  the  furnace,  and  partly  without.    Nearthe  corL  of 

icL  ge  Cf'7n  rtl'  °'  '"'^'^        "^^^        -Wch  coufd 

Sfe^fofth; ,  ?  ™'  '^''I''"^?  g""^^-    Near  this  basin  there  was 

another,  for  the  refining  operation.    These  were  all  made  either  of  brick  or  cast  iron 

The  quality  of  the  average  ground  tin  ore  prepared  for  smelting  is  such  that  20 

?on  '/'ff '^'^  "^''^^^^  '^^  ('^^  to  65  per  cent.f  The  tritment 

consists  of  two  operations,  smeUing  and  rejinififf  e<iuueuG 

nJZt  "^^'•"^^'^'V^'^"'''']'^'''^^'''''.''-^  ^'^^  «'^'^/««««  of  the  ««.-Before  throwing  tho 
ore  into  the  smelting  furnace,  it  is  mixed  with  from  one-fifth  to  one-eighth  of  its 
weight  of  blind  coaj  m  powder,  called  culm;  and  a  little  slaked  lime  is  sometimes 
added,  to  render  the  ore  more  fusible.  These  matters  are  carefully  blended  and 
damped  mth  waCer  to  render  the  charging  easier,  and  to  prevent  the  draught  from 
sweeping  any  of  it  away  at  the  commencement.  Prom  20  to  25  cwts.  are  introduced 
at  a  charge  ;  and  the  doors  are  immediately  closed  and  luted,  while  tho  heat  is  pro- 
gressively raised.  Were  the  fire  too  strong  at  first  the  tin  oxide  would  unite  with 
the  quartz  of  the  gangue,  and  form  an  enamel.  The  heat  is  applied  for  6  or  8  hours 
during  which  tlie  doors  are  not  opened ;  of  course  the  materials  are  not  stirred  By 
this  time  the  reduction  is  in  general  finished ;  the  door  of  the  furnace  is  removed,  and 
the  melted  mass  is  worked  up  to  complete  the  separation  of  the  tin  from  the  scoriae 
and  to  ascertain  if  the  operation  be  in  sufficient  forwardness.  When  the  reduction 
seems  to  be  finished,  the  scoriae  are  taken  out  at  the  same  door,  with  an  iron  rake  and 
divided  into  three  sorts :  those  of  the  first  class  a,  which  constitute  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole,  are  as  poor  as  possible,  and  may  be  thrown  away ;  the  scoriae  of 
the  second  class  b,  which  contain  some  small  grains  of  tin,  are  sent  to  the  stamps ; 
those  of  the  third  class  c,  which  are  last  removed  from  the  surface  of  the  bath  of  tini 
are  set  apart,  and  re-smelted,  as  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  metal  in  the 
form  of  globules.  These  scoriae  are  in  small  quantity.  The  stamp-slag  contains  fully 
5  per  cent,  of  metallic  tin. 

As  soon  as  the  scoriae  are  cleared  away,  the  channel  is  opened  which  leads  to  the 
basin  of  reception,  into  which  the  tin  consequently  flows  out.  Here  it  is  left  for  some 
time,  that  the  scoriae  which  may  be  still  mixed  with  the  metal  may  separate,  in 
virtue  of  the  difference  of  their  specific  grax-ities.  When  the  tin  has  sufficiently 
settled,  it  is  Lifted  out  with  ladles,  and  poured  into  case-iron  moulds,  in  each  of  which 
a  bit  of  wood  is  fixed,  to  form  a  hole  in  the  ingot,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  i  out 
when  it  becomes  cold. 

Refining  of  Tin. — The  object  of  this  operation  is  to  separate  from  the  tin,  as  com- 
pletely as  possible,  the  metals  reduced  and  alloyed  along  with  it.  These  are,  prin- 
cipally, iron,  copper,  arsenic,  and  tungsten ;  to  which  are  joined,  in  small  quantities, 
some  sulphides  and  arsenides  that  have  escaped  decomposition,  a  little  unre- 
duced oxide  of  tin,  and  also  some  earthy  matters  which  have  not  passed  off  with  the 
scoriae. 

Liquation. — The  refining  of  tin  consists  of  two  operations ;  the  first  being  a 
liquation,  which,  in  the  interior,  is  effected  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  similar  to  that 
employed  in  smelting  the  ore  (figs.  1989,  1990).  The  blocks  being  arranged  on 
the  hearth  of  the  furnace,  near  the  bridge,  are  moderately  heated ;  the  tin  melts, 
and  flows  away  into  the  refining-basin ;  but,  after  a  certain  time,  the  blocks  cease 
to  afford  tin,  and  leave  on  the  hearth  a  residuum,  consisting  of  a  very  ferruginous 
alloy. 

Fresh  tin-blocks  are  now  arranged  on  the  remains  of  the  first ;  and  thus  the  liqua- 
tion is  continued  till  the  refining-basin  be  sufficiently  full,  when  it  contains  about  5 
tons.    The  residuums  are  set  aside,  to  be  treated  as  shall  be  presently  pointed  out. 

_  JRefming  proper. — Now  begins  the  second  part  of  the  process.  Into  tho  tin-bntb 
billets  of  green  wood  are  plunged,  by  the  aid  of  the  gibbet  above  described.  The  dis- 
engagement of  gas  from  tho  green  wood  produces  a  constant  ebullition  in  the  tin  ; 
bringing  up  to  its  surface  a  species  of  froth,  and  causing  tho  impurest  and  densest 
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parts  to  fall  to  the  bottom.  That  froth,  composed  almost  ^^olW  the  oj^de^  of^^ 
and  foreign  metals,  is  successively  skimmed  oS,  and  thrown  back  into  fhe  lurnace. 
men  it  is  judged  that  the  tin  has  boiled  long  enough,  the  f 7°  V™  be' ng 
and  the  bath  is  allowed  to  settle.  It  separates  i°t<>  <iiffer|nVones,  the  ™ 
the  purest;  those  of  the  middle  are  charged  with  a  little  of  ^lie/oreign  metals ,  and 
the  lower  are  much  contaminated  with  them.  When  the  tin  begins  to  cool,  and  wnen 
a  more  complete  separation  of  its  different  qualities  cannot  b^^i^f^;^' '''•''S 
out  in  ladles,  and  poured  into  cast-iron  moulds.  It  is  obvious  that  the  order  in  which 
the  successive  blo<±s  are  obtained  is  that  of  their  P^^^ty ;  those  formed  fiom  tne 
bottom  of  the  basin  being  usually  so  impure  that  they  must  be  subjected  anew  to  tue 
refining  process,  as  if  they  had  been  directly  smelted  from  the  ore. 

The  refining  operation  takes  five  or  six  hours;  namely,  an  hour  to  fill  the  basin 
three  hours  to  boil  the  tin  with  the  green  wood,  and  from  one  to  two  hours  for  the 

""''somSes  a  simpler  operation,  called  tossing,  is  substituted  for  the  above  artificial 
ebullition.  To  effect  it  a  workman  lifts  some  tin  in  a  ladle,  and  lets  it  fall  bacJc  into 
the  boiler  from  a  considerable  height,  so  as  to  agitate  the  whole  mass.  He  continues 
this  manipulation  for  a  certain  time  ;  after  which,  he  skims  with  care  the  surtace  ot 
the  bath.  The  tin  is  afterwards  poured  into  moulds,  unless  it  be  still  impure.  In 
this  case  the  separation  of  the  metals  is  completed  by  keeping  the  tin  in  a  fused  state 
in  the  boiler  for  a  certain  period,  without  agitation;  whereby  the  upper  portion  ot  the 
bath  (at  least  one-half)  is  pure  enough  for  the  market.  . 

The  moulds  into  which  the  tin-blocks  are  cast  are  usually  made  of  granite,  iheir 
capacity  is  such,  that  each  block  shall  weigh  a  little  more  than  3  cwts.  This  metal  is 
called  'block  tin.'  The  law  requires  them  to  be  stamped  or  coined  by  public  officers, 
before  being  exposed  to  sale.    The  purest  block  tin  is  called  '  refined  tin.' 

The  treatment  just  detailed  gives  rise  to  two  stanniferous  residuums,  which  have  to 
be  smelted  again.    These  are — 

1.  The  scoriae  b  and  c,  which  contain  some  granulated  particles  of  tin. 

2.  The  dross  found  on  the  bottom  of  the  reverberatory  furnace,  after  re-melting  tlie 
tin  to  refine  it. 

The  scoriae  c  are  smelted  without  any  preparation ;  but  those  marked  b  are  stamped 
in  the  mill,  and  washed,  to  concentrate  the  tin-grains  ;  and  from  this  rich  mixture, 
called  prillion,  smelted  by  itself  a  tin  is  procured  of  very  inferior  quality.  This  inay 
be  readily  imagined,  since  the  metal  which  forms  these  granulations  is  what,  being 
less  fusible  than  the  pure  tin,  solidified  quickly,  and  could  not  flow  off  into  the  metallic 
bath. 

Whenever  aU  the  tin-blocks  have  thoroughly  undergone  the  process  of  liquation, 
the  fire  is  increased,  to  melt  the  less  fusible  residuary  alloy  of  tin  with  iron  and  some 
other  metals,  and  this  is  run  out  into  a  small  basin,  totally  distinct  from  the  refining- 
Imsin.  After  this  alloy  has  reposed  for  some  time,  the  upper  portion  is  lifted  out  into 
block-moulds,  as  impure  tin,  which  needs  to  be  refined  anew.  On  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  the  basin  there  is  deposited  a  white,  brittle  alloy,  with  a  crystalline  fracture, 
which  contains  so  great  a  proportion  of  foreign  metals  that  little  use  can  be  made  of 
it.    About  3  J  tons  of  coal  are  consumed  in  producing  2  of  tin. 


Svmmary  of  Produce  of  Tin  in  Cornwall  and  Devon  for  each  of  the  ten  years 

ending  1873. 


Year 

No.  of 
mines 

Tin  ore 

Metallic  tin 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Tons 

& 

Tons 

£ 

1864 

174 

13,985 

881,031 

9,295 

996,029 

1865 

156 

14,122 

782,284 

9,038 

873,659 

1866 

145 

13,785 

667,999 

8,822 

781,849 

1867 

117 

11,066 

649,375 

7,296 

670,22« 

1868 

109 

11,684 

641,137 

7,703 

756,494 

1869 

117 

13,883 

889,378 

9,356 

1,138,488 

1870 

147 

15,234 

1,002,357 

10,200 

1,299,505 

1871 

145 

16,898 

1,068,733 

11,320 

1,566,557 

1872 

162 

12,300 

1,065,658 

8,241 

1,258,812 

1873 

215 

14,885 

1,056,835 

9.972 

1,329,766 
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P/mluciion  of  tfie  Dutch  Tin  Mines  for  the  last  19  years. 


Yeara 


1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 


Bftnca' 

Bllliton,  estimated 

Slabs 

Tons 

Slabs 

128,256  = 

4,233 

2,734  ^ 

97 

201,317 

6,643 

6,714 

238 

149,336 

4,928 

3,674 

130 

192,950 

6,367 

9,014 

320 

181,968 

6,005 

4,620 

164 

165,620 

5,465 

8,000 

284 

173,008 

5,709 

13,018 

462 

141,770 

4,678 

10,182 

361 

191,963 

6,334 

20,636 

732 

161,916 

6,343 

22,380 

794 

138,012 

4,654 

30,000 

1,066 

158,626 

5,234 

33,000 

l!l71 

140,670 

4,639 

65,940 

2,341 

120,000 

3,960 

60,600 

2,151 

135,868 

4,483 

68,291 

2,424 

146,000 

4,672 

89,283 

2,858 

134,906 

4,320 

99,700 

3,190 

186,906 

4,325 

108,000 

3,456 

140,000 

4,480 

102,000 

3,264 

Imports  of  Tin  in  the  year  1873. 


Countries  from  vrhich  imported 

Tin  ore 

Tin,  blocks,  ingots, 
bars,  and  regulus 

Tons 

Tons 

Holland  

1 

1,770 

France   

30 

115 

Portugal  

12 

Spain  ........ 

7 

Straits  Settlements  

1 

4,812 

China  

25 

Victoria  

297 

58 

New  Soutli  Wales  

3,114 

331 

Queensland  

1,302 

103 

Tasmania  ........ 

13 

United  States  of  America :  On  the  Atlantic 

"72 

671 

387 

157 

114 

Other  parts  

7 

4 

Total  Imports  . 

6;612 

7,791 

To  test  the  quality  of  tin,  dissolve  a  certain  weight  of  it  with  heat  in  hydrochloric 
acid  ;  should  it  contain  arsenic,  brown-black  flocks  will  be  separated  during  the  solu- 
tion, and  arseniuretted  hydrogen  gas  will  be  disengaged,  which,  on  being  burned  at 
a  jot,  will  deposit  the  usual  grey  film  of  metallic  arsenic  upon  a  white  saucer  held  a 
little  way  above  the  flame.  Other  metals  present  in  the  tin  are  to  be  sought  for  by 
treating  the  above  solution  with  nitric  acid  of  spec.  grav.  1-16,  first  in  the  cold,  and  at 
last  with  heat  and  a  small  excess  of  acid.  When  the  action  is  over,  the  supernatant 
liquid  is  to  be  decanted  off  the  peroxidised  tin,  which  is  to  be  washed  mth  very  dilute 
nitric  acid,  and  both  liquors  are  to  be  evaporated  to  dissipate  the  acid  excess.  If,  on 
the  addition  of  water  to  the  concentrated  liquor,  a  white  powder  falls,  it  is  a  proof 
that  the  tin  contains  bismuth ;  if,  on  adding  sulphate  of  ammonia,  a  white  precipitate 
appears,  the  tin  contains  lead  ;  water  of  ammonia  added  to  supersaturation  -nill  occa- 
sion reddish-brown  flocks,  if  iron  is  present ;  and  on  evaporating  the  supernatant 
liquid  to  dryness,  the  copper  will  be  obtained. 

•  1,000  Banca  slabs  weigh  about  22  tons ;  the  average  weight  of  1,000  slabs  Straits  tin  being  from 
35  to  40  tons.   The  weight  of  the  Billiton  slabs  is  the  same  as  the  Banco. 
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Tin  in  Ingots,  blocks,  bars,  slabs  or  regulus,  Im])ortcd\n  1874, 184,377  cwts. ;  value 

904  488^ 

fiu  unwronght  Exported  in  1874,  155,068  cwts. ;  value  813,303^. 

Per  the  purification  of  tin  from  tungsten,  see  Tungsten.  _ 

The  uses  of  tin  are  very  mimerous.  Combined  witli  copper,  in  diflorent  pro- 
portions, it  forms  Eronze,  and  a  series  of  other  useful  alloys ;  for  an  account  ot  ■which, 
see  Copper.  With  iron,  it  forms  Tin-plate ;  with  bad,  it  constitutes  Pewter,  and  So  der 
of  various  kinds.  (See  Lead.)  Tin-foil  coated  with  quicksilver  makes  the  reflecting 
surface  of  glass  mirrors.  (See  Glass.)  Nitrate  of  tin  affords  the  basis  of  the  scarlet 
dye  on  wool,  and  of  many  bright  colours  to  the  calico-printer  and  the  cotton-dyer. 
(See  ScAEXET  and  Tin-Moedants.)  A  compound  of  tin  with  gold  gives  the  fane 
crimson  and  purple  colours  to  stained  glass  and  artificial  gems,  (bee  -fuRPLE 
OF  Cassius.)  Enamel  is  made  by  fusing  oxide  of  tin  with  the  materials  of  flint 
glass.  This  oxide  is  also  an  ingredient  in  the  white  and  yellow  glazes  of  pottery- 
ware.    See  Putty  PowDEE,  .  ^     .    .  -j 

TIN  ASSAYING.  The  ore  of  tin  submitted  to  assay  is  Cassiterite,  peroxide  ot 
tin  or  black  tin.  Wlien  the  ore  is  poor  it  must  be  submitted  to  a  washing,  vanning, 
or  other  concentration  process,  to  separate  the  peroxide  of  tin  from  vein-stuff  before 
submitting  it  to  the  assay.  If  the  ore  is  associated  with  iron  pyrites,  copper  pyrites,  or 
other  foreign  metalliferous  matters,  it  must  be  calcined  or  treated  with  acids,  before 
submitting  it  to  the  final  washing  process.    The  assays  are  made  by  the  dry  method. 

a.  Cornish  method.  This  process  is  conducted  in  black-lead  crucibles  in  an  air-furnace 
similar  to  that  described  in  Copper  {Fig.  533).  Two  ounces  (960  grs.)  of  the  ore  are 
mixed  with  about  one-fifth  of  its  weight  of  culm  or  anthracite  powder,  or  charcoal, 
and  heated  for  about  twenty  minutes  at  a  high  temperature ;  the  reduced  metal  is  now 
poured  out  into  a  long  flat  ingot-mould.  The  slaggy  residue  is  then  scraped  out  from 
the  pot,  and  any  shots  of  metal  separated  by  pounding  and  washing,  and  the  total 
weight  of  metal  ascertained.  A  small  quantity  of  borax  or  fluor-spar  is  added  when 
necessary  to  render  the  slag  fluid.    The  assay  may  also  be  made  in  earthen  crucibles. 

b.  By  Fusion  with  Cyanide  of  Potassium.  This  process  is  conducted  in  earthen  or 
porcelain  crucibles :  100  grs.  of  the  black  tin  is  a  convenient  quantity  to  operate  on.  The 
ore  is  mixed  with  from  four  to  six  times  its  weight  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  the 
crucible  and  its  contents  exposed  to  a  low  red  heat  for  about  20  minutes.  The  contents 
are  poured  out  into  the  iron  mould  {Jiff.  534,  see  Copper),  and  when  cold  the  button 
of  tin  is  detached  from  the  slag,  cleaned  and  weighed. 

TIIVCAIt.  The  Oriental  name  for  crude  borax.  Under  this  name  considerable 
quantities  are  brought  from  the  East  Indies.  But  the  largest  quantities  are  obtained 
from  the  lagoons  near  Monte  Cerbole  in  Tuscany.  Eecently,  tincal  of  a  very  fine 
quality  has  been  discovered  in  California.  A  lake  in  Colorado  Territory  contained  so 
much  of  the  bi-borate  of  soda  that  it  was  found  crystallised  out  around  the  edges,  but 
was  soon  exhausted.    See  Boeax. 

TINCTORIAXi  MATTER.  The  colouring-matter  employed  in  dyeing.  See 
Dyeing  ;  Madder  ;  Turkey  Red,  &c. 

TIIO'CTURE  is  a  title  used  by  apothecaries  to  designate  alcohol,  in  a  somewhat 
dilute  state,  impregnated  with  the  active  principles  of  either  vegetable  or  animal 
substances. 

TIU'DER  ORE.  {Zundererz,  Ger.)  An  impure  arsenical  sulphide  of  antimony. 
It  is  found  at  Andreasberg  in  the  Hartz,  in  soft  flexible  flakes  resembling  tinder,  of  a 
dirty  reddish  colour  and  with  little  lustre. 

TINE,  in  metallurgy,  a  modiflcation  of  the  Troinpe  adopted  by  the  Prench. 

TIMT  GIiANCE  is  an  old  name  of  bismuth.    See  Bismuth. 

TIN-Z«IOR3>ANTS  for  dyeing  scarlet.    See  Mordant. 

Mordant  a,  as  commonly  made  by  the  dyers,  is  composed  of  3  parts  of  nitric  acid, 
1  part  of  common  salt  or  of  sal-ammoniac,  and  1  of  granulated  tin.  This  preparation 
is  very  uncertain. 

Mordant  b.  Pour  into  a  glass  globe  with  a  long  neck,  3  parts  of  pure  nitric  acid 
at  30°  B.,  and  1  part  of  muriatic  acid  at  17°  ;  shake  the  globe  gently,  avoiding  the 
corrosive  vapours,  and  put  a  loose  stopper  in  its  mouth.  Throw  into  this  nitro- 
muriatic  acid,  one-eighth  of  its  weight  of  piure  tin,  in  small  bits  at  a  time.  When  the 
solution  is  complete,  and  settled,  decant  it  into  bottles,  and  close  them  with  ground 
stoppers.    It  should  bo  diluted  only  when  about  to  be  used. 

Mordant  c,  by  Dambourney. — In  2  drams  (Fr.,  144  grs.),  of  pure  muriatic  acid, 
dissolve  18  grains  of  Malacca  tin.  This  is  reckoned  a  good  mordant  for  brightening 
or  fixing  the  colour  of  pcachwood. 

Mordant  d,  by  Hellot. — Take  8  ounces  of  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  as  much  water ; 
dissolve  in  it  half  an  ounce  of  sal-ammoniac,  and  2  drams  of  nitre.    In  this  acid  solu- 
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tion  clissolvo  1  ounco  of  granulated  tin  of  Corn-wall,  oliserving  not  to  put  in  a  fresh 
pieco  till  the  preceding  ho  ditssolvod. 

Mordant  e,  by  Scheffor. — Dissolve  1  part  of  tin  in  4  of  nitro-muriatic  acid,  pre- 
pared with  nitric  acid  diluted  with  its  own  weight  of  water,  and  one  thirty-secondth 
of  sal-ammoniac. 

Mordant  v,  by  Poerner. — Mix  1  pound  of  nitric  acid  with  1  pound  of  water,  and 
dissolve  it  in  an  ounco  and  a  half  of  fial  ammoniac.  Stir  it  well,  and  add,  by  very 
slow  degrees,  2  ounces  of  tin  turned  into  thin  ribbons  upon  the  lathe. 

Mordant  f,  by  Berthollet. — Dissolve  in  nitric  acid  of  30°  B.,  one-eighth  of  its 
weight  of  sal-ammoniac,  then  add  by  degrees  one-eighth  of  its  weight  of  tin,  and 
dilute  the  solution  with  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  water. 

Mordant  k,  by  Dambourney. — In  1  dram  (72  grs.)  of  muriatic  acid  at  17°,  one 
of  nitric  acid  at  30°,  and  18  gi-ains  of  water,  dissolve  slowly,  and  with  some  heat,  18 
grains  of  fine  Malacca  tin. 

Mordant  l,  is  the  birch-bark  prescribed  by  Dambourney.  Tliis  bark,  dried,  and 
ground,  is  said  to  be  a  very  valuable  substance  for  fixing  the  otherwise  fugitive  colours 
produced  by  woods,  roots,  archil,  &c. 

TXM'-PZiA.TES.  The  art  of  coating  copper  with  tin  seems  to  have  been  known  at  an 
early  period.  Pliny  refers  to  this,  and  from  his  description  it  is  probable  the  vessels  to 
be  covered  were  dipped  into  melted  tin,  and  the  '  vasa  stannca '  of  the  Eomans  were 
copper  vessels  covered  with  tin.  The  difficulty  of  coating  iron  with  tin  was,  however, 
much  greater ;  and  the  process  of  hammering  the  iron  into  sheets  sufficiently  thin, 
and  cleaning  the  surface,  which  latter  work  had  often  to  be  done  by  filing,  were  serious 
hindrances  to  the  extensive  use  of  the  invention. 

The  art  of  tinning  iron  appears  to  have  been  first  practised  in  Bohemia,  and  about 
the  year  1620  to  have  been  introduced  into  Saxony. 

Beckmann  states  that,  '  in  the  year  1670,  a  company  sent  to  Saxony,  at  their  ex- 
pense, an  ingenious  man  named  Andrew  Yarrenton,  in  order  to  learn  the  process  of 
tinning.  Having  acquired  the  necessary  knowledge,  he  returned  to  England  ivith 
some  German  workmen,  and  manufactured  tin-plate  which  met  with  general  appro- 
bation. Before  the  company  could  carry  on  business  on  an  extensive  scale,  a  man  of 
some  distinction,  having  made  himself  acquainted  with  Yarrenton's  process,  obtained 
a  patent  for  his  art,  and  the  first  undertakers  were  obliged  to  give  up  their  enterprise, 
which  had  cost  them  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  yet  no  use  whatever  was  made  of 
the  patent  which  had  been  obtained.'  About  the  year  1720  works  for  the  manufacture 
of  tin-plates  were  established  at  Pontypool,  and  these  seem  to  be  the  earliest  of  such 
works  in  England  which  were  permanently  successful. 

In  1728,  John  Payne  invented  a  process  for  rolling  iron.  This  seems  to  have  at 
once  led  to  the  use  of  the  flat  or  sheet  rolls  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  for  tin-plates ; 
but  it  is  very  remarkable  that  no  further  progress  was  made  in  this  discovery  of  roll- 
ing iron  until  1783,  when  Henry  Cort  invented  the  grooved  rolls.  This  discovery 
was  not  appreciated  for  some  years.  Mr.  Eeynolds,  of  Ketley,  erected  Cort's  rolls 
in  1785.  In  1790  Henry  Cort  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Kichard  Crawshay  to  erect  the 
mills  at  Cyfarthfa,  and,  soon  after,  this  important  improvement  in  the  iron  manufac- 
ture was  generally  adopted.  The  writer  proposes  to  give  in  this  paper  a  short  resume, 
first,  of  the  process  for  cleaning  and  tinning  the  iron-plate,  and  after,  of  the  methods 
of  preparing  the  iron  for  this  pmrpose. 

The  affinity  of  iron  for  tin  is  much  greater  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  point  at 
which  the  metals  cohere  is  no  doubt  an  actual  alloy ;  and  advantage  is  taken  of  this 
by  the  manufacturers  of  articles  for  domestic  use,  made  in  iron — as  bridle-bits,  com- 
mon stirrups,  small  nails,  &c.  When  the  iron,  whether  wrought  or  cast,  is  ■perfectly 
clean  and  free  from  rust,  and  brought  in  contact  with  melted  tin,  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture, an  alloy  seems  to  be  at  once  formed,  protecting  the  iron  from  oxidisation  whilst 
the  tin  lasts.  Many  plans  are  used  for  tinning  iron  articles,  of  small  size.  bythe 
manufacturers.  One  of  the  common  methods  of  the  manufacturers  of  bridle-bits  and 
small  ware,  in  South  Staffiirdshire,  is  to  clean  the  surface  of  the  articles  to  be  tinned, 
by  steeping  them  for  sufficient  time  in  a  mixtm-e  of  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids, 
diluted  with  water,  then  washing  them  well  with  water,  but  taking  great  care  tliey  do 
not  rust,  at  once  placing  them  in  a  partially  closed  stoneware  vessel  (sucli  as  a  com- 
mon bottle),  which  contains  a  mixture  of  tin  and  sal-ammoniac.  This  vessel  is 
then  placed  on  a  smith's  hearth,  duly  heated,  and  frequently  agitated  to  secure  the 
complete  distribution  of  the  tin  over  the  iron.  The  articles,  when  thus  tinned,  are 
thrown  into  water  to  wash  away  all  remains  of  the  sal-ammoniac  ;  and  lastly,  cleaned 
in  liot  bran,  or  sawdust,  to  improve  the  appearance  for  sale. 

Tlie  plans  of  cleaning  and  preparing  the  iron  for  tinning  have  undergone  many 
changes  in  the  past  century.  About  1720  tiie  plan  of  cleaning  was  to  scour  the 
plates  with  sand  and  water,  and  file  off  the  rough  parts,  then  cover  with  resin,  and 
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dip  them  in  tho  melted  tin.  About  1747  the  plates  were,  after  being  cold-rolled, 
soaked  for  a  week  in  the  lees  of  bran,  which  liad  been  allowed  to  stand  in  water 
abont  ton  days,  to  become,  by  fermentation  sufficiently  acid,  and  then  scoured  with 
sand  and  water.  In  1760  the  i^latos  were  pickled  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  before 
annealing,  and  cleaned  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  after  being  taken  out  of  the  bran 
lees.  An  improvement  of  great  importance  in  this  process  was  made  about  1745  ;  tho 
inventor  seems  to  have  been  Mr.  Mosely,  who  carried  on  tin-plate  works  in  South 
Staffordshire.  This  invention  was  the  use  of  the  grease-pot,  and  in  this  department 
little,  if  any,  improvement  has  since  been  made.  The  plan  was  introduced  into 
South  Wales  in  1747  by  Mr.  John  Jenkins,  and  his  descendants  are  still  amongst 
the  principal  manufacturers  in  the  trade.  The  process  of  cleaning  and  tinning  at  some 
of  the  best  works  now  is  as  follows : — When  the  sheet  iron  leaves  the  plate-mill,  and 
after  separating  the  plates,  and  sprinkling  between  each  plate  a  little  sawdust,  the 
effect  of  which  is  to  keep  them  separate,  they  are  then  immersed,  or  as  technically 
termed  '  pickled,'  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  after  this  placed  in  the  annealing-pot, 
and  left  in  the  furnace  about  24  hours  ;  on  coming  out,  the  plates  are  passed  through 
the  cold  rolls ;  after  passing  the  cold  rolls,  the  plates  seem  to  have  too  much  the 
character  of  steel,  and  are  not  sufficiently  ductile :  to  remedy  this  they  are  again  an- 
nealed at  a  low  heat,  washed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  to  remove  any  scale  of  oxide  of 
iron,  and  scoured  with  sand  and  water ;  the  plates  in  this  state  require  to  be  perfectly 
clean  and  bright,  and  may  be  left  for  months  immersed  in  pure  water  without  rust  or 
injury  ;  but  a  few  minutes'  exposure  to  the  air  rusts  them.  With  great  care  to  have 
them  perfectly  clean,  they  are  taken  to  the  stow,  fig.  1993,  being  a  section  through  the 
line  K  K  of  the  plan  j^gr.  1994.  Taken  from  right  to  left,  1  represents  the  tinman's 
pan ;  2,  the  tin-pot ;  3,  the  washing  or  dipping  pot;  4,  the  grease-pot ;  5,  the  cold  pot ; 
6,  the  list  pot. 

1993 
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The  tinman's  pan  is  full  of  melted  grease:  in  this  the  plates  are  immersed,  and  left 
there  until  all  aqueous  moisture  upon  them  is  evaporated,  and  they  are  completely 
covered  with  the  grease  ;  from  this  they  are  taken  to  the  tin-pot,  and  there  plunged 
into  a  bath  of  melted  tin,  which  is  covered  with  grease  ;  but  as  in  this  first  dipping 
the  alloy  is  imperfect,  and  the  surface  not  uniformly  covered,  the  plates  are  removed 
to  the  dipping  or  wash  pot ;  this  contains  a  bath  of  melted  tin  covered  with  grease 
and  IS  divided  into  two  compartments.    In  the  larger  compartment  the  plates  are 
plunged,  and  left  sufficiently  long  to  make  the  alloy  complete,  and  to  separate  anv 
superfluous  tin  which  may  have  adhered  to  the  surface ;  the  workman  takes  the  plate 
and  places  it  on  the  table  marked  b  on  the  plan  and  wipes  it  on  both  sides  with  n. 
brush  of  hemp  ;  then  to  take  away  the  marks  of  tho  brush,  and  give  a  polish  to  tha 
surface,  ho  dips  it  in  the  second  compartment  of  the  washing  pot     This  last  alwavs 
contains  the  purest  tin,  and  as  it  becomes  alloyed  with  the  iron  it  is  removed  on  to  thfl 
first  compartment,_and  after  to  the  tin-pot.    The  plate  is  now  removed  to  the  grease- 
pot  (No.  4) ;  this  IS  filled  with  melted  grease,  and  requires  very  skilful  management 
as  to  the  temperature  It  is  to  be  kept  at.    The  true  object  is  to  allow  any  superfluous 
tm  to  run  off,  and  to  prevent  the  alloy  on  the  surface  of  the  iron  plate  cooling 
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quicker  than  tho  iron.  If  this  "were  neglected  the  face  of  the  plate  wonld  be  cracked. 
The  plato  is  removed  to  the  cold  pot  (No.  5):  this  is  filled  with  tallow,  heated  to  a 
coniparativoly  low  temperature.  Tho  use  of  the  grease-pots,  Nos.  4  and  .0  is  tho  pro- 
cess adopted  iu  practice  for  annealing  the  alloyed  plates.    The  list  pot  (No.  6)  is 

used  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
=a^lzXrj  a  small  wire  of  tin,  which  adheres 

to  tho  lower  edge  of  the  plate  in 
all  the  foregoing  processes.  It 
is  a  small  east-iron  bath,  kept 
at  a  sufficiently  high  temperature, 
and  covered  with  tin  about  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  deep.  In  this 
the  edges  of  the  plates  are  dipped, 
and  left  until  the  wire  of  tin  is 
melted,  and  then  detached  by 
a  quick  blow  on  the  plato  with  a 
stick.  The  plates  are  now  care- 
fully cleaned  with  bran  to  free 
them  from  grease.  Lastly,  they 
are  taken  to  the  sorting-room, 
where  every  plate  is  separately 
examined  and  classed,  and 
packed  in  boxes  for  market  as 
hereafter  described. 

The  tests  of  quality  for  tin- 
plates  are — ductility,  strength, 
and  colour.  To  obtain  these,  the 
iron  must  be  of  the  best  quality, 
and  the  manufacture  must  be 
conducted  with  proportionate 
skill.  This  necessity  will  ex- 
plain to  some  extent  the  cause 
why  nearly  all  the  improvements 
in  working  iron  during  the  past 
century  have  been  either  origi- 
nated or  lirst  adopted  by  the  tin- 
plate  makers,  and  a  sketch  of 
the  processes  used  at  different 
times,  in  working  iron  for  tin- 
plates,  will  be,  in  fact,  a  history 
of  the  trade. 

The  process  of  preparing  the 
best  or  charcoal  iron  seems  to 
have  undergone  but  little  change 
from  1720  to  1807.  The  finery, 
the  chafery,  and  the  hammer, 
were  the  modes  of  bringing  the 
iron  from  the  pig  to  the  state 
of  finished  bars.  The  finery  was 
of  the  exact  form  of  the  Jigs. 
1995, 1996, 1997,  but  less  in  size 
than  those  now  used.  The 
chafery  or  hollow  fire  was,  in 
fact,  the  same  as  the  present 
smiths'  forge  fire,  but  on  a  larger 
scale ;  and  the  '  hollow'  or 
chamber,  in  which  the  bloom 
was  heated,  was  made  by  coking 
tho  coal  in  the  centre  with  the 
blast,  and  taking  care  not  to 
disturb  the  mass  of  coal  above, 
which  was  used  to  reverberate 

tho  heat  produced.    Both  tho  finery  and  chafery  were        ^^^Jj^^       5'  .^^  jj^ass  for 
Tho  hammers  were  of  two  descriptions:  the  forgo  ^f";^J^3J^^il^,^^^ 
shaping  the  blooms,  and  the  tilt  hammer,  much  lighter  and  driven  qmcker.  for  shaping 

'^T^rcharge  for  the  finery  was  about  Ij  cwt.  of  pig-iron;  this,  under  tho  first 
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process,  was  reduced  to  mt.  It  was,  when  ready,  put  under  the  forge  hammer, 
and  shaped  into  a  '  bloom,'  about  2  feet  long  and  6  inches  thick  ;  this  was  then  heatea 
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in  the  chafery,  and  under  the  tilt  hammer  drawn  out  to  a  '  bar,'  3  to  4  inches  wide, 
and  half  an  inch  tliick. 

The  manufacture  up  to  this  point  was  formerly  carried  on  by  the  iron-masters, 
and  the  iron  in  this  state  was  sold  under  the  name  of  '  tin  bars '  to  the  plate-makers. 
The  average  price  for  these  bars,  from  1780  to  1810,  was  211.  per  ton.  The  sheet 
and  cold  rolls  were  then  in  use  nearly  as  at  the  present  time. 

In  1807,Mr.  Watkin  George,  whose  1^ 

position  had  been  established  as  one    •  jggg 

of  the  first  engineers  of  his  time,  '  ' 

by  the  erection  of  the  great  water- 
wheel  and  works  at  Cyfarthfa,  re- 
moved to  Pontypool,  and  undertook 
the  remodelling  of  the  old  works 
there.  He  clearly  saw  that  the  secret 
of  the  manufacture  was  to  produce 
the  largest  possible  quantity  with 
least  possible  machinery  and  labour. 
His  inventions,  to  this  end,  worked 
a  complete  change  in  the  trade.    His  jg 
plans  were:  to  first  reduce  the  pig- 
iron  in  a  finery  imder  coke,  and  then  bring  this  '  refiners' metal '  (so  termed)  into 
the  charcoal  finery.    The  charcoal  finery  was  built  as  shown  in  Jigs.  1995,  1996,  and 
1997  :  fiff'  1995  being  a  front  elevation,       1996  a  horizontal,  and^^.  1997  a  vertical 
section. 

A  charge  of  3  cwts.  of  iron  was  used  in  this,  and  as  it  became  malleable  it  was 
reduced  imder  the  hammer  to  what  he  termed  a  '  stamp : '  this  was  a  piece  of  iron 
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about  1  inch  thick,  and  of  any  shape  horizontally.  It  was  next  broken  in  pieces  of  a 
convenient  size,  and  about  84  lbs.  were  •  piled '  on  a  flat  piece  of  tilted  iron,  with 
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a  hancUo  about  4  foot  long.  This  rough  shovel,  or  holder,  was  called  tho  'portal' 
or  tho  'staff.     To  ro-heat  this  'pile'  in  tho  chafery  would  be  a  work  of  great 
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cost  and  difficulty,  and  the  brick  hollow  fire  (as  shown  in  figs.  1998  to  2003 ;  figs. 
1998  and  1999  being  elevations,  and  figs.  2000,  2001,  2002,  and  2003  sections) 


was  invented.  This  is,  the  writer  believes,  one  of  the  inventions  which,  although 
in  work  diiring  the  past  fifty  years,  still  points  to  very  great  improvements  iu 

n    „    the  mam^acture  of  iron.    It  is  in 

\rA   ^^^^  M 


substance  tlie  plan  of  using  the 
gases  produced  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  fuel  for  the  working  of 
iron. 

The  charcoal  finery  is  also  worked 
by  the  use  of  the  gases  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  is  generally 
known.  The  workman  sends  his 
blast  directly  into  the  mass  of  iron, 
and  the  charcoal  seems  to  be  simply 
the  means  by  whicli  he  is  better 
enabled  to  manipulate  the  iron  in 
the  finery,  and  keep  it  covered,  so 
as  to  rei-ive  the  oxidised  metal,  and 
thus  prevent  waste.  A  few  hours  spent  with  any  intelligent  workman  at  the  side  of 
his  charcoal  finery  would  show  the  wasteful  and  expensive  character  of  the  so-called 
new  schemes  for  converting  cast-  into  wrought-iron  by  tho  use  of  air  alone._  The 
late  belief  in  these  schemes,  by  men  of  high  repute  and  practical  knowledge  in  tlie 
trade  is  a  direct  proof  of  the  deficiency  in  knowledge  of  exact  science  as  at  present 
applied  to  the  mauiifacture  of  iron. 

Tho  pile  was  now  placed  iu  tho  hollow  fire,  and  brought  to  a  soft  welding  or 
washing  heat;  again  hammered  out  to  'slabs,'  6  inches  wide  and  three-quarters 


of  an  inch  thick ;  these  ■were 
re-heated,  cut  up,  and  after- 
wards passed  through  rolls, 
reducing  them  to  '  bars,'  6 
inches  by  half  an  inch.  These 
■were  known  in  the  trade  as 
'  hollow  fire  iron,'  or  '  tin- 
bars.'     The  result  of  Mr. 
Watkin   George's  improve- 
ments was,  to  reduce  the 
cost  and  double  the  produc- 
tion with  the  same  outlay 
in  machinery.    All  the  tin- 
plates  made  at  this  time  had 
the  great  defect  of  a  rough 
and  smooth  side.     In  the 
year  1820,  Mr.  Wm.  Daniell 
found  a  mode  to  remedy  this 
defect.    Himself  a  maker  of 
tin-bars  and  plates,  he  had 
observed  that  the  smooth  side 
of  the  plate  was  always  that 
corresponding  to  the  flat  part 
of  the  '  portal,'  or  '  staff ; '  he 
at  once,  having  ascertained 
this  cause,  remedied  the  de- 
fect by  hammering  out  the 
pile,  notching  it,  and  doubling 
it  over,  so  that  the  tilted 
blade  of  the  '  staff'  was  on 
tlie  top  as  well  as  the  bottom 
of  the  pile.    This  was  the 
invention  of  'tops  and  bot- 
toms,' and  the  writer  need 
not  remind  practical  men  of 
the  immense  sums  made  by 
this  discovery  during  the  past 
fifty  years. 

Another  improvement  since 
1807)  is  the  use  of  the  run- 
ning-out fire ;  it  is  still  adopt- 
ed in  only  a  few  works. 
This  is  represented  by  Jigs, 
2004,  2005,  and  2006.  Fig. 
2004  is  a  vertical  section  ; 
Jig.  2005  a  horizontal  sec- 
tion ;  and;?^.  2006  a  front  ele- 
vation. This  process  saves 
waste  of  heat  and  labour,  by 
running  the  refined  metal 
at  once  into  the  charcoal- 
finery. 

The  'tin-bars'  before  re- 
ferred to,  6  inches  by  half 
an  inch,  are  heated  and  run 
through  rollers  until  they 
form  a  sheet  of  sufficient 
width  ;  this  sheet  is  then 
doubled  and  passed  through 
the  rolls,  and  this  repeated 
xmtil  this  sheet  is  quad- 
rupled,— the  laminae  are  then 
cut  to  size,  and  separated  as 
before  described.  The  writer 
asks  careful  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  the  last  part  of  the 
rolling  is  done  when  the  iron 
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is  noarly  cold.  Those  sheets  are  next  annealed,  and  were  formerly  bent  scparatolv  by 
liand,  into  a  saddle,  forming  two  sides  of  a  triangle,  thus  A,  and  placed  in  a  revcrlier- 
atory  furnace,  so  that  the  flame  should  play  amongst  them,  and  lieat  them  to  redness  • 
thoy  wore  then  plunged  into  a  bath  of  muriatic  acid,  or  sulpliuric  acid  and  water  for 
a  {ow  muuitps,  taken  out,  and  drained  on  tlie  floor,  and  again  heated  in  a  furn^e  • 
after  whicli,  a  scale  of  oxide  of  iron  separates  from  the  plate  during  the  work  of 
bonding  them  again  straight,  on  a  cast-iron  block. 

The  plates  should  be  now  free  from  rust  or  scale,  and  are  then  passed  cold  tbrough 
the  chilled  rolls:  this  last  process  is  most  important,  as  the  ductility  and  the  strength 
and  colour  of  the  tin-plate  depend  upon  this  ;  at  this  point  bad  iron  will  crack  or 
split,  and  any  want  of  quality  in  the  iron,  or  skill  in  the  manufacture,  will  be  shown. 

A  great  improvement  in  the  process  of  annealing  was  made  in  1829  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Morgan :  the  plates  were  piled  on  a  stand,  and  covered  with  a  cast-iron  box,  now 
termed  an  '  annealing  pot ; '  in  this  they  were  exposed  to  a  dull  red  heat  in  a  reverber- 
atory  furnace  for  24  hours.  This  annealing  pot  with  its  stand  is  represented  by 
2007,  in  plan  and  vertical  section. 

2007 


A  very  important  invention  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  for  tin-plates,  was  made  by 
Mr.  William  Daniell  in  1845.  About  2^  cwts.  of  refined  metal  is  placed  in  the  char- 
coal-finery ;  this  is  taken  out  in  one  lump,  put  under  the  hammer  and  '  nobbled,'  then 
passed  at  once  through  the  balling  rolls,  and  reduced  to  a  bar  6  inches  square  and 
about  2  feet  6  inches  long.  This  bar  is  either  cut  or  sawed  ofi"  in  pieces  6  inches  long, 
and  these  rolled  endways  to  give  a  bar  about  6  inches  wide,  2^  inches  thick,  and  12 
inches  long,  and  in  this  state  the  inventor  calls  it  '  a  billet.'  This  is  heated  in  a 
small  balling  furnace  and  rolled  down  to  a  bar  one-quarter  inch  thick  and  eleven 
inches  wide,  and  will  be  aboiit  six  feet  long.  This  is  taken  at  once  to  the  tin-plate 
mill,  and  the  process  saves  great  expense  in  fuel  and  machinery. 

By  the  old  method  of  annealing,  a  box  of  tin-plates  required  about  13  lbs.  of  tin. 
This  is  now  done  with  about  9  lbs.  for  charcoal  and  8  lbs.  for  coke  plates. 

In  referring  to  tin-plates  the  standard  for  quotation  is  always  taken  as  1  C. 
(Common,  No.  1.)  This  is  a  box  containing  225  plates,  which  should  weigh  exactly 
112  lbs. 

The  following  are  the  Marks,  Weights,  and  Measurement  of  the  Tin  Plates  now  in 

common  use : — 


Names 


Common,  No.  1 

No.  2  . 
No.  3 

Cross,  No.  1  . 

Two  Crosses,  No.  1 . 

Three    „         .,  . 

Four      „         „  . 

Common  Doiibles  . 

Cross  „ 

Two  Cross  „ 

Three  „  „ 

Four    „  „ 

Common  Small  Doubles 

Cross         „  „ 

Two  Cross  „  ,, 

Three  „  „ 

Four    ,,     „  „ 

Waster's  Common,  No.  1 
,,       Cross  „ 


Sizes 


Inches 

132  by  10 


12f  „ 
13|  „ 


10 


16|  by  12 


15  by  11 


13|  by  10 


No.  ill 

a  box 


225 


100 


200 


225 


■Weight  of 
each  box 


cwt.   qrs.  lbs. 


1 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 


0 
21 
16 

0 
21 
14 

7 
21 


0  14 

1  7 


0 
21 

0 
21 


3  14 


Marks  on 
the  boxes 


1 


C  1 
0  1  1 
C  1  1 
X  1 
XX  1 
XXX  1 
XXXX  1 
CD 
XD 
XXD 
XXXD 
XXXXD 
C  S  D 
XSD 
XXSD 
XXX  SD 
XXXX  S  D 
WC  1 
WX  1 
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One  of  the  great  items  of  expe.se  in  the  manufacture  of  best     '^'f  «^ff  ^^f^J^'^^^; 
is  the  cost  of  charcoal  for  the  fineries.    About  1850  the  ^"ention  of  Mi.^^^^^^^ 
M'as  directed  to  the  use  of  a  substitute  for  charcoal  m  tl^^fi^^f  f a 

experiment  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  some  coals  could  be  charred  m  sucli  a  way 
as  to  produce  a  mechanical  structure  analogous  to  charcoal,  and  at  the  same  time  wnen 
deprived  of  sulphur  might  be  used  in  the  finery.     These  experiments  resulted  in  tne 
manufacture  of  '  charred  coal'    This  material  has  been  worked  at  several  of  the  P^n 
cipal  manufactories  in  South  Wales,  and  declared  equal  in  every  respect  ^  arcoai. 

The  preparation  of  the  'charred  coal'  is  very  simple.  The  coal  is  fii'^t  f  duced  to 
small,  and  washed  by  any  of  the  ordinary  means  :  it  is  then  spread  over  «>e  ^o^tom 
of  a  reverberatory  furnace  to  a  depth  of  about  4  inches  ;  the  bottom  pf  a  furnace  is 
first  raised  to  a  red  heat.  When  the  small  coal  is  thrown  over  the  Dottom  a  great 
volume  of  gases  is  given  oflf,  and  much  ebullition  takes  place  :  this  ends  in  the  produc- 
tion  of  a  light  spongy  mass  which  is  turned  over  in  the  furnace,  and  drawn  in  about 
one  hour  and  a  half.  To  completely  clear  off  the  sulphur,  water  is  now  freely 
sprinkled  over  the  mass  until  all  smell  of  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  produced 
ceases.  The  result  is  'charred  coal.'  The  quantities  of  'charred  coal  hitherto 
produced  have  been  made  on  the  floor  of  an  ordinary  coke  oven,  whilst  red  hot  after 

drawing  the  charge  of  coke.  .       .   .    ,  -n     4.i  ■ 

Tin  Coating  of  Iron  and  Zinc,  by  Mr,  Morries  Stirling's  patent  process.  _  ± or  tins 
purpose  the  sheet,  plate,  or  other  form  of  iron,  previously  coated  with  zinc,  either 
]iy  dipping  or  depositing  from  solutions  of  zinc,  is  taken  ;  and,  after  cleaning  the 
surfiice  by  washing  in  acid  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  remove  any  oxide  or  foreign  matter 
which  would  interfere  with  the  perfect  and  equal  adhesion  of  the  more  fusible  metal 
or  alloy  with  which  it  is  to  be  coated,  it  is  dipped  into  melted  tin,  or  any  suitable  alloy 
thereof,  in  a  perfectly  fluid  state,  the  surface  of  which  is  covered  with  any  suitable 
material,  such  as  fatty  or  oily  matters,  or  the  chloride  of  tin,  so  as  to  keep  the  surface 
of  the  metal  free  from  oxidation  ;  and  such  dipping  is  to  be  conducted  in  a  like 
manner  to  the  process  of  making  tin-plate  or  of  coating  iron  with  zinc.  When  a  fine 
surface  is  required,  the  plates  or  sheets  of  iron  coated  with  zinc  may  be  passed  be- 
tween polished  rolls  (as  already  described)  before  and  after,  or  either  before  or  after 
they  are  coated  with  tin  or  other  alloy  thereof.  It  is  preferred  in  all  cases  to  use  for 
the  coating  pure  tin  of  the  description  known  as  '  grain  tin.' 

Another  part  of  the  invention  consists  in  covering,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  zinc 
and  its  alloys  with  tin,  and  such  of  its  alloys  as  are  sufficiently  fusible.  To  effect 
this,  the  following  is  the  process  adopted -.—A  sheet  or  plate  of  _  zinc  (by  preference 
such  as  has  been  previously  rolled,  both  on  account  of  its  ductility  and  smoothness) 
is  taken,  and  after  cleaning  its  surface  by  hydrochloric  or  other  acid,  or  otherwise,_  it 
is  dried,  and  then  dipped  or  passed  in  any  convenient  manner  through  the  melted  tin, 
or  fusible  alloy  of  tin.  It  is  found  desirable  to  heat  the  zinc,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to 
the  temperature  of  the  melted  metal,  previous  to  dipping  it,  and  to  conduct  the 
dipping,  or  passing-through,  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  thorough  coating  of  the 
zinc,  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  zinc  becoming  alloyed  with  the  tin.  It  is 
recommended  also  that  the  tin,  or  alloy  of  tin,  should  not  be  heated  to  a  higher  tem- 
perature than  is  necessary  for  its  proper  fluidity.  The  metal  thus  coated,  if  in  the 
form  of  sheet,  plate,  or  cake,  can  then  be  rolled  down  to  the  required  thickness  ;  and 
siiould  the  coating  of  tin  or  alloy  be  found  insufficient  or  imperfect,  the  dipping  is  to 
1)0  repeated  as  above  described,  and  the  rolling  also,  if  desired,  either  for  smoothing 
the  surface  or  further  reducing  the  thickness. 

Another  part  of  the  invention  consists  in  coating  lead  or  its  alloys  with  tin  or 
alloys  thereof.  The  process  is  to  be  conducted  as  before  described  for  the  coating  of 
zinc,  and  the  surface  of  lead  is  to  be  perfectly  clean.  The  lead  may,  like  the  zinc, 
be  dipped  more  than  once,  either  before  or  after  being  reduced  in  thickness  by  rolling. 

Lead  and  its  alloys  may  also  be  coated  with  tin  or  its  alloys  of  greater  fusibility 
than  the  lead  to  be  coated. 

Crystallised  Tin-plate.  See  Moie^e  metailiqtje.  It  would  seem  that  the  acid 
merely  lays  bare  the  crystalline  structure  really  present  on  every  sheet,  but  marked 
by  a  film  of  redundant  tin.  Though  this  showy  article  has  become  of  late  years  vul- 
garised by  its  cheapness,  it  is  still  interesting  in  the  eyes  of  the  practical  chemist. 
The  English  plates  marked  r,  answer  well  for  producing  the  Moiree,  by  the  following 
process  : — Place  the  tin-plate,  slightly  heated,  over  a  tub  of  water,  and  rub  its  surface 
with  a  sponge  dipped  in  a  liquor  composed  of  four  parts  of  aquafortis  and  twQ  of 
distilled  water,  holding  one  part  of  common  salt  or  sal-ammoniac  in  solution.  When- 
ever the  crystalline  spangles  seem  to  be  thoroughly  brought  out,  the  plate  must  be 
immersed  in  water,  washed  cither  with  a  feather  or  a  little  cotton  (taking  care  not  to 
rub  off  the  film  of  tin  that  forms  the  feathering),  forthwith  dried  with  a  low  heat,  and 
coated  with  a  lacquer-varnish,  otherwise  it  loses  its  lustre  in  the  air.   If  the  whole 
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sxirfaco  is  not  plungod  at  once  in  cold  water,  but  if  it  bo  r»arti'illv  onnio^i  i        •  i 
water  on  it,  the  crystallisation  will  bo  finelv  v  a-ie£ratPrl  K  i  ^        i  "P'-'ikhng 
Similar  results  will  be  obtained  by  bliw  i^  olff 
surface  while  it  is  just  passing  l4n  tl^o^JoL:!^^^^:^'^^^^^^^^^^ 

S^r  bir^ipe! ^'^^^"^  '"^^    °f  piate'wM'tir;^ri 

Evport  of  Till  Plates  in  the  Year  ending  1872  and  the  two  previous  ijcare 


Countries  to  which  exported 

Quantities 

Value 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1871 

1872 

1873 

France 

United  States 
British  North  America 
Australia  . 
Other  countries  . 

Tons 
2,123 

86,929 
4,200 
5,141 

21,212 

Tons 
3,342 

87,360 
4,003 
6,094 

18,284 

Tons 
3,941 

85,531 
3,343 
4,326 

23,327 

£ 

48,683 
2,075,600 
109,463 
137,878 
529,001 

£ 

97,769 
2,770,332 
142,782 
188,015 
608,075 

£ 

138,569 
2,745,916 
117,276 
156,909 
794,11] 

Total  , 

119,606 

118,083 

120,468 

2,900,625 

3,806,973 

3,952,841 

 ;  -^^^  '^i-  25)  is  a  rare  metal,  discovered  by  Klaproth  ni 

Menaccanite  m  1794.  Small  cubes  of  a  copper-red  colour,  and  so  hard  as  to  scrat^ih 
quartz,  which  havo  been  found  in  some  of  the  blast-furnaces  in  Yorkshire,  Wales  and 
Cumberland,  were  thought  to  be  titanium  ;  they  have  recently  been  shown  to  'be  a 
cyano-mtride  of  that  metal,  represented  by  TiCy,3Ti'N  (TiCy^.STl'N-j  This  metal 
is  very  brittle,  so  hard  as  to  scratch  steel,  and  very  light,  having  a  specific  gravity  of 
only  6-3,  It  will  not  melt  in  heat  of  any  furnace,  nor  dissolve,  when  ery.-stallised 
even  in  nitro-muriatic  acid  ;  but  only  when  in  fiine  powder.  According  to  Hassenfratz' 
It  presence  in  small  quantity  does  not  impair  the  malleability  of  iron.  By  calcination 
with  nitre,  it  becomes  oxygenated,  and  forms  titanate  of  potash.  Traces  of  this 
metal  may  be_  detected  in  many  irons,  both  wrought  and  cast.  The  principal 
minerals  containing  titanium,  are  sphene,  brooUte,  anatase,  rutile,  iserine  and  Tiienac- 
Rutile  has  been  used,  with  doubtful  advantage,  in  the  preparation  of  steel. 


pale  hair-brown  variety  of  wood-tin,  found 


near 


caoiite. 

TOAB'S-EYE  TIN.  A 

Tregarthy  Moor  in  Cornwall. 

TOAST.    Wlien  bread  in  thin  slices  is  held  in  front  of  a  bright  fire  it  is  converted 
--"  acquires  a  characteristic  fl.avour.    This  appears,  according  to  the 


into  '  toast,'  and 


experiments  of  Piesse,  to  be  a  product  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  diastase,  which 
all  bread  contains.    When  diastase  is  obtained  from  bread  by  alcoholic  infusion  and 


is 


precipitation  with  water,  and  then  heated  to  330°,  an  intense  odour  of  'toast' 
produced. 

TOBACCO.  It  is  said  that  the  name  '  tobacco '  was  given  by  the  Spaniards  to  the 
plant,  because  it  was  first  observed  by  them  at  Tabasco,  or  Tabaco,  a  province  of 
Yucatan  in  Mexico.  Others  derive  the  name  from  Tabac,  an  instrument  used  by  the 
natives  of  America  in  smoking  this  herb.  In  1560,  Nicot,  the  French  ambassador  to 
Portugal,  haying  received  some  tobacco  from  a  Flemish  merchant,  showed  it,  on  his 
arrival  in  Lisbon,  to  the  grand  prior,  and  on  his  return  to  France,  to  Catherine  of 
Medicis,  whence  it  has  been  called  Nicotiana  by  the  botanists.  Admiral  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  having  on  his  way  home  from  the  Spanish  Main,  in  1586,  touched  at  Virginia, 
and  brought  away  some  forlorn  colonists,  is  reported  to  have  first  imported  tobacco 
into  England.  But,  according  to  Lobel,  this  plant  was  cultivated  in'Britain  before 
the  year  1670  ;  and  was  consumed  by  smoking  in  pipes  by  Sir  Walter  Ealeigh  and 
companions,  so  early  as  the  year  1684. 

Tobacco  is  prepared  as  follows : — The  plants  are  hung  up  to  dry  during  four  or  fire 
weeks  ;  taken  down  out  of  the  sheds  in  damp  weather,  for  in  dry  i.iey  would  be  apt 
to  crumble  into  pieces ;  stratified  in  heaps,  covered  up,  and  left  to  SAveat  for  a  week  or 
two,  according  to  their  quality  and  the  state  of  the  season ;  during  which  time  they 
must  be  examined  frequently,  opened  up,  and  turned  over,  lesst  they  become  too  hot, 
take  fire,  or  run  into  putrefactive  fernienta,tion. 

Eespcctable  tobacconists  are  very  careful  to  separate  all  the  damaged  leaves  before 
they  proceed  to  their  preparation,  which  they  do  by  spreading  them  in  a  heap  upon  a 
stone  pavement,  watering  each  layer  in  succession  with  a  solution  of  sea-salt,  of  spec, 
grav.  1-107,  called  .sfmcr,  till  a  ton  or  more  be  laid;  and  le^iving  their  principles  to 
react  on  each  other  for  three  or  four  days,  according  to  the  temperature  and  the  nature 
of  the  tobacco.    It  is  highly  probable  that  ammonia  is  th.e  volatilising  agent  of  many 
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odours,  and  especially  of  tobacco.    If  a  fresh  green  leaf  of  ^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  fingers,  it  emits  merely  the  herbaceous  smell  common  to  "^'^"^  P^^^^^^^^^^^  .^iU 
be  triturated  in  a  mortar  along  .vith  a  little  q^"<=^^7^  °^  ^.^S^^^^ 
immediately  exhale  the  peculiar  odour  of  snuff    Analysis  ^^^^^^^J^^^^P"^^^^^ 
ammonia  in  this  plant,  and  fermentation  serves  further  to  e°°erat«  free  ami^maj^ 

Tobacco  contains  a  great  quantity  of  an  a.otised  principle  S^lp^eS  S  ces 
produces  abundance  of  .ammonia;  the  first  portions  of  ^^ich  saturate  the^a^^^^^^^ 
&  the  plant,  and  the  rest  serve  to  volatihse  its  odorous  P^^^^Pj^J-^^^^'^^tn  Jnto  the 
useful  chiefly  in  moderating  the  fermentation,  and  preventing  it  f^o^^^^^^^f  "^"f^^^ 
putrefactive  stage;  just  as  salt  is  sometimes  added  to  .^"J^^P,^^^^^ 
countries,  to  temper  the  fermentative  action.  The  sea-salt,  which  contains  som 
muriate  ^f  lime,  tends  to  keep  the  tobacco  moist,  and  is  therefore  P^f  J°  P;\^ 
chloride  of  sodium  for  this  purpose.  Some  tobacconis  s  mix  ^-^^^^^^^^ T^^^^ff^-  " 
sauce,  and  ascribe  to  this  addition  the  violet  colour  of  the  macouba  snuff  of  Martinique  , 
and  others  add  a  solution  of  extract  of  liquorice.  u„„Aa  r.f 

The  fermented  leaves,  being  next  stripped  of  their  middle  ribs  by  the  han^  of 
children,  are  sorted  anew,  and  the  large  ones  are  set  apart  for  making  cigars.  Most 
of  the  tobaccos  on  sale  in  our  shops  are  mixtures  of  different  growths  :  one  kind  of 
smoking  tobacco,  for  example,  consists  of  70  parts  of  Maryland  and  30  of  meagre 
Virginia ;  and  one  kind  of  snuff  consists  of  80  parts  of  Virgima  and  30  parts  of  either 
Mumesfort  or  Warwick.  The  Maryland  is  a  very  light  tobacco,  in  thin  yelbw  leaves ; 
that  of  Virginia  is  in  large  brown  leaves,  imctuous  or  somewhat  gluey  on  the  surtace, 
having  a  smell  somewhat  like  the  figs  of  Malaga;  that  of  Havannah  is  m  brownish 
light  leaves,  of  an  agreeable  and  rather  spicy  smell ;  it  forms  the  best  cigars.  ihe 
Carolina  tobacco  is  less  unctuous  than  the  Virginian ;  but  m  the  United  btates  it 
ranks  next  the  Maryland.    The  shag  tobacco  is  dried  to  the  proper  point  upon  sheets 

Tobacco  is  cut  into  what  is  called  '  shag  tobacco'  by  knife-edged  chopping  stamps. 
For  grinding  the  tobacco-leaves  into  snuff,  conical  mortars  are  employed,  somewlint 
like  that  used  by  the  Hindoos  for  grinding  sugar-canes  ;  but  the  sides  of  the  snuff- 
mill  have  sharp  ridges  from  the  top  to  near  the  bottom.      _         ,  .  ,  , 

Mr.  L.  W.  Wright  introduced  a  tobacco-cutting  machine,  which  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  the  well-known  machines  with  revolving  knives  for  cutting  straw  into 
chaff.  The  tobacco,  after  being  squeezed  into  cakes,  is  placed  upon  a  smooth  bed 
\vithin  a  horizontal  trough,  and  pressed  by  a  follower  and  screws  to  keep  it  compact. 
These  cakes  are  progressively  advanced  upon  the  bed,  or  fed  m,  to  meet  the  revohnng 
blades.  The  speed  of  the  feeding-screw  determines  the  degree  of  fineness  of  the 
sections  or  particles  into  which  the  tobacco  is  cut. 

Snuff  is  sometimes  largely  drugged  with  pearlashes,  and  thereby  rendered  pungent, 
and  absorbent  of  moisture.  ,  vi 

Eefuse  leaves  and  roots,  such  as  those  of  senna,  rhubarb,  and  the  bke,  after  their 
medicinal  properties  have  been  extracted  in  the  manufacture  of  infusions,  extracts,  and 
tinctures,  by  the  druggists,  were  formerly  ground,  coloured  with  burnt  sienna  or  yellow 
ochre,  made  pungent  with  ammonia,  and  then  sold  in  large  quantities  to  the  snuff-manu- 
facturers.   We  have  reasons  for  believing  that  this  fraud  is  but  rarely  practised  now. 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Posset  and  Eeimann,  10,000  parts  of  tobacco- 
leaves  contain  6  of  the  peculiar  chemical  principle  nicotine  ;  1  of  nicotianine ;  287  of 
slightly  bitter  extractive ;  174  of  gum,  mixed  with  a  little  malic  acid  ;  267  of  a  green 
resin;  26  of  vegetable  albumen;  104-8  of  a  substance  analogous  to  gluten ;  61  of 
malic  acid;  12  of  malate  of  ammonia;  4-8  of  sulphate  of  potass  ;  6-3  of  chloride  of 
potassium ;  9-5  of  potassa,  which  has  been  combined  with  malic_  and  nitric  acids ; 
16-6  of  phosphate  of  lime ;  24-2  of  lime,  which  had  been  combined  with  malic  acid  ;  S'S 
of  silica  ;  496'9  of  fibrous  or  ligneous  matter  ;  traces  of  starch  ;  and  88-28  of  water. 

In  '  Silliman's  Journal,'  vol.  vii.  p.  2,  a  chemical  examination  of  tobacco  is  given  by 
Dr.  Covell,  which  shows  its  components  to  have  been  but  imperfectly  represented  in 
the  above  German  analysis.  He  found,  1,  gum  ;  2,  a  viscid  slime,  equally  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  and  precipitable  from  both  by  subacetate  of  lead;  3,  tannin;  4, 
gallic  acid;  5,  chlorophyll  (leaf-green);  6,  a  green  pulverulent  matter,  which  dis- 
solves in  boiling  water,  but  falls  down  again  when  the  water  cools  ;  7,  a  yellow  oil, 
possessing  the  smell,  taste,  and  poisonous  qualities  of  tobacco ;  8,  a  large  quantity  of 
a  pale  yellow  resin  ;  9,  nicotine ;  10,  a  white  substance,  analogous  to  morphia,  soluble 
in  hot,  but  hardly  in  cold,  alcohol ;  11,  a  beautiful  orange-red  dye-stuff,  soluble  only  in 
acids  :  it  deflagrates  in  the  fire,  and  seems  to  possess  neutral  properties ;  12,  nicotinino. 

A  strict  royal  monopoly  exists,  or  existed,  in  Austria  Proper,  France,  Sardinia,  the 
Duchies  of  Parma  and  Lucca,  and  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  in  Portugal, 
Spain,  Naples,  and  the  States  of  the  Church  ;  the  license  to  manufacture  is  periodically 
60ld  to  companies,  which  regulate  the  prices  of  tobacco  as  they  please.    It  will  be 
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found  that  tho  situation  of  all  tlicso  countries  whoro  tho  monopolies  and  high 
are  kept  up,  is  nearly  tho  same,  as  to  illicit  trade  in  tobacco,  as  in  England. 
Tobacco  Imjportcd  in  1873  : — 

Unmanufactured       ....    81,382,733  2,^11%^. 

Entered  for  Home  consumption  44,7]9^,"756 

Deduct  Exported  on  drawback,  &c  '635,146 


Total   44,184,61 0;. 

Duty:  containing  10  lbs.  or  more  of  moisture  in  every  100  lbs.  3«.  \^^.  per  lb. 
Containing  less  than  10  lbs.  of  moisture  in  every  100  lbs.  3s.  &d.  per  lb.    This  was 
fixed  March  27,  1863.    The  gross  amount  received  in  1873  was  6,949,836Z. 

Tho  total  quantities  of  tobacco  retained  for  home  consumption  in  1842  amounted 
to  nearly  17,000,000  lbs.  Professor  Schleiden  gives  a  singular  illustration  of  the 
quantity  of  tobacco  consumed.  North  America  alone  produces  annually  upwards  of 
200,000,000  lbs.  of  tobacco.  The  combustion  of  this  mass  of  vegetable  material 
would  yield  about  340,000,000  lbs.  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  so  that  the  yearly  produce  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  from  tobacco-smoking  alone,  cannot  bo  estimated  at  less  than 
1,000,000,000  lbs.  :  a  large  contribution  to  the  annual  demand  for  this  gas  made  upon 
the  atmosphere  by  the  vegetation  of  the  world. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Lane,  the  learned  annotator  of  the  '  Arabian  Nights,'  (and 
the  observation  was  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  Mr.  Layard,  M.P.,  the  explorer  of 
Assyria),  that  the  growth  and  use  of  tobacco  amongst  Oriental  nations  has  gradually 
reduced  the  resort  to  intoxicating  beverages ;  and  Mr.  Crawford,  in  a  paper  '  On  the 
History  and  Consumption  of  Tobacco,'  in  the  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  for 
March  1853,  remarked,  that  simultaneously  with  the  decline  in  the  use  of  spirits  in 
Great  Britain,  there  had  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  use  of  tobacco. 


Tear 

Population 

Quantity  of 

Consumption 

Tobacco  consumed 

per  head 

1821  . 

.    21.282,960  . 

.    15,598,162  , 

.    1171  oz. 

1831  . 

.    24,410,439  . 

.    19,533,841  . 

.    12-80  „ 

1841  . 

.    27.016,972  . 

.    22,309,360  . 

.    13-21  „ 

1851  . 

.    27,452,262  . 

.    28,062,978  . 

.    16-86  ., 

The  actual  quantity  now  consumed  is  not  easily  obtainable.  It  has  certainly 
greatly  increased,  and  all  medical  evidence  goes  to  show  that  it  acts  injuriously  on 
the  health  of  the  people. 

TOBACCO-PIPES  are  made  of  a  fine-grained  plastic  white  clay,  to  which  they 
have  given  the  name.  It  is  worked  with  water  into  a  thin  paste,  which  is  allowed  to 
settle  in  pits,  or  it  may  be  passed  through  a  sieve,  to  separate  the  siliceous  or  other 
stony  impurities ;  the  water  is  afterwards  evaporated  till  the  clay  becomes  of  a  doughy 
consistency,  when  it  must  be  well  kneaded  to  make  it  tmiform.  Pipe-clay  is  found 
chiefly  in  the  Isle  of  Purbeck,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  at  Newton  Abbot,  in  Devonshire. 
It  is  distinguished  by  its  perfectly  white  colour,  and  its  great  adhesion  to  the  tongue 
after  it  is  baked,  owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  alumina  which  it  contains.  See  Ci>ay. 

A  child  fashions  a  ball  of  clay  from  the  heap,  rolls  it  out  into  a  slender  cylinder 
upon  a  plank,  with  the  palms  of  his  hands,  in  order  to  form  the  stem  of  the  pipe.  He 
sticks  a  small  lump  to  the  end  of  the  cylinder  for  forming  the  bowl;  wliicli  having 
done,  he  lays  the  pieces  aside  for  a  day  or  two,  to  get  more  consistency.  In  propor- 
tion as  he  makes  these  rough  figures,  he  arranges  them  by  dozens  on  a  board,  and 
hands  them  to  the  pipemaker. 

The  pipe  is  finished  by  means  of  a  folding  brass  or  iron  mould,  channelled  inside, 
of  the  shape  of  the  stem  of  the  bowl,  and  capable  of  being  opened  at  the  two  ends. 
It  is  formed  of  two  pieces,  each  hollowed  out  like  a  half-pipe,  cut  as  it  were  length- 
wise ;  and  these  two  jaws,  when  brought  together,  constitute  the  exact  space  for  making 
one  pipe.  There  are  small  pins  in  one  side  of  the  mould,  corresponding  to  holes  in 
the  other,  which  serve  as  guides  for  applying  the  two  together  with  precision. 

The  workman  takes  a  long  iron  wire,  with  its  end  oiled,  and  pushes  it  through  the 
soft  clay  in  the  direction  of  the  stem,  to  form  the  bore,  and  he  directs  the  wire  by 
feeling  with  his  left  hand  the  progress  of  its  point.  He  lays  the  pipe  in  the  groove 
of  one  of  the  jaws  of  the  mould,  with  the  "ivire  sticking  in  it;  applies  the  other  jaw, 
brings  them  smartly  together,  and  unites  them  by  a  clamp  or  vice,  which  produces 
the  external  form.  A  lever  is  now  brought  down,  which  presses  an  oiled  .stopper 
into  the  bowl  of  the  pipe  while  it  is  in  the  moukl  forcing  it  .sufficiently  down  to 
form  thecaAHty;  the  wire  being  meanwhile  thrust  backwards  and  forwards  so  as  U) 
pierce  the  tube  completely  through.    The  wire  must  become  visible  at  the  bottom  of 
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Ml  X.  •  f  ^1-  Til  A  ivn-o  is  now  -mtMrawn,  the 
tlie  bowl,  otherwise  the  pipe  wi  1  be  imperfect.  The  Y^J^  eluy  removed  with 
jaws  of  the  mould  opened,  the  pipe  taken  out,  and  the  ^^'-^^^"/'^^J.^^^^^^^^  .^jth  a  piece 
1  knife.    After  drying  for  a  day  or  two,  the  pipes  ''^.'^^  f^'^' P^^^S^^  to  the 

of  hard  wood,  and  the  stems  being  bent  into  the  desired  form,  they  are  carr 
baking  kiln,  which  is  capable  of  firing  50  gross  m  from  8  to  1<J  nours. 

-  "  ■   IS  m  a  day 

"sof7grea&7"feJl,"which  is  formed 


jaws  of  the  mould  opened,  the  FP^^t^ken  out,  and^the^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^  p^^^^ 

•  arried  to  the 
  A  workman 

U)lK.lUg  Klill,    VV  lliL:ii  JO  l.<lJ(^il.ui<J  <Ji    -"^-'O  D-   " 

and  a  child  can  easily  make  5  gross  of  pipes  m  a  clay.  >t^..i:„  ;^  Turkey,  out 

No  tobacco-pipes  are  so  highly  prized  as_  those  made      ^^^olia  in  i^^^^^^^ 
of  meerschaum,  a  hydrous  silicate  of  magnesia,  of  a  soft  g^^^y  ^^f^^^^^^^^^  in  the 
into  pipes  after  having  been  softened  with  water.    It  becomes  white  and  hard  m 

kiln.    See  Meehscuaum.  ,  ,    ,  ,  i.  ^nt-Arlnr  while 

A  tobacco-pipe  kiln  should  diffuse  an  equal  heat  to  every  part  o^  ^ts  interior  wmie 
it  excludes  the  smoke  of  the  fire.  The  crucible,  or  large  sagger,  A,  A.  figs.  /UU» 
and  2009,  is  a  cylinder,  covered  in  with  a  dome  i.  It  is  placed 
over  the  fireplace  b,  and  enclosed  within  a  furnace  of  ordinary 
brickwork  d  d,  lined  with  fire-bricks  e,  e.  Between  this  lining 
and  the  cylinder,  a  space  of  about  4  inches  all  round  is  left 
for  the  circulation  of  the  flame.  There  are  12  supports  or 
ribs  between  the  cylinder  and  the  furnace  lining,  which  form 
many  flues,  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  x,  infy.  2009  (the 


so 


2009 


dotted  circle  representing  the  cylinder).    These  ribs  are  per- 
forated with  occasional  apertures  as  shown  in  fig.  2008,  for 
the  purpose  of  connecting  the  adjoining  flues ;  but  the  main 
bearing  of  the  hollow  cylinder  is  given 
by  five  piers,  b,  b,  c,  formed  of  bricks 
projecting  over  and  beyond  each  other. 
One  of  these  piers,  c,  is  placed  at  the 
back  of  the  fireplace,  and  the  other  four 
at  the  sides  b,  b.    These  project  nearly 
into  the  centre,  in  order  to  support  and 
strengthen  the  bottom ;  while  the  flues 
pass  up  between  them,  unite  at  the  top 
of  the  cylinder  in  the  dome  l,  and  dis- 
charge the  smoke  by  the  chimney  n. 

.The  lining  e,  b,  of  the  chimney  is 
open  on  one  side  to  form  the  door,  by 

which  the  cylinder  is  charged  and  discharged.    The  opening  is  permanently  closed  as 
high  as  k,  Jig.  2008,  by  an  iron  plate  plastered  over  with  fire-clay ;  above  this  it 
is  left  open,  and  shut  merely  with  temporary  brickwork  while  the  furnace  is  going. 
"When  this  is  removed,  the  furnace  can  be  filled  or  emptied  through  the  opening,  the 
cylindric  crucible  having  a  correspondent  aperture  in  its  side,  which  is  closed  in  the 
following  ingenious  way,  while  the  furnace  is  in  action.    The  workman  first  spreads  a 
layer  of  clay  round  the  edge  of  the  opening :  he  then  sticks  the  stems  of  broken  pipes 
across  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  plasters  up  the  interstices  with  clay,  exactly  like 
the  lath-and-plaster  work  of  a  ceiling.    The  whole  of  the  cylinder,  indeed,  is  constructed 
in  this  manner,  the  bottom  being  composed  of  a  great  many  fragments  of  pipe-stems, 
radiating  to  the  centre ;  these  are  coated  at  the  circumference  with  a  layer  of  clay. 
A  number  of  bowls  of  broken  pipes  are  inserted  in  the  clay ;  in  these  other  frag- 
ments are  placed  upright  to  form  the  sides  of  the  cylinder.    The  ribs  round  the  out- 
side, which  form  the  flues,  are  made  in  the  same  way,  as  well  as  the  dome  L ;  by 
which  means  the  cylindric  case  may  be  made  very  strong,  and  yet  so  thin  as  to 
require  little  clay  in  the  building,  a  moderate  fire  to  heat  it,  while  it  is  not  apt  to  split 
asunder.    The  pipes  are  arranged  within,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  with  their  bowls 
resting  against  the  circumference,  and  their  ends  supported  on  circular  pieces  of  clay, 
r,  which  are  set  up  in  the  centre  for  that  purpose.    Six  small  ribs  are  made  to  project 
inwards  all  round  the  crucible,  at  the  proper  heights  to  support  the  diiferent  ranges 
of  pipes,  without  having  so  many  resting  on  each  other  as  to  endanger  their  being 
crushed  by  the  weight.    By  this  mode  of  distribution,  the  furnace  may  contain  50 
gross,  or  7,200  pipes,  all  baked  within  eight  or  nine  hours ;  the  fire  being  gradually 
raised,  or  damped  if  occasion  be,  by  a  plate  partially  slid  over  the  chimney-top. 

TODDT,  Sura,  Mee-ra,  '  sweet  juice.'  The  proprietors  of  cocoa-nut  plantations  in 
the  peninsula  of  India,  and  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  instead  of  collecting  a  crop  of 
nuts,  frequently  reap  the  produce  of  the  trees  by  extracting  sweet  juice  from  the 
flower-stalk.  When  the  flowering  branch  is  half  shot,  the  toddy-drawers  bind  the 
stock  round  with  a  young  cocoa-nut-leaf  in  several  places,  and  beat  the  spadix  with  a 
short,  baton  of  ebony.  This  beating  is  repeated  daily  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  and 
about  the  end  of  that  period  a  portion  of  the  flower-stalk  is  cut  off.  The  stump  then 
begins  to  bleed,  and  an  earthy  vessel  (chatty)  or  a  calabash  is  suspended  under  it,  to 
receive  the  juice,  whjch  is  by  the  Europeans  called  toddi/. 
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A  thin  slice  is  token  from  the  stump  daily,  and  the  toddy  is  removed  t^-;..  .  i 
A  cocoa-nut  frequently  pu«lio«  out  a  now  npadix  once  a  monUi    and  if?,  r  .  If  ^  "^7- 
begins  to  bleed,  it  continues  to  produce  fredy  for  a  month  b^  Xi  n 
ready  to  supply  its  place     The  !.ld  spadix  co'ntinuos  to  givl'  ^liS  ju    irSl  S  " 
month  alter  which  it  AVithers;  so  that  there  are  sometimes  two  pots  S  icl  ed  o  ul' 
at  one  time,  but  never  more.    Jiaeh  of  these  spadices,  if  allowedTgrow  ^^uld  ^  ' 
duce  a  bunch  of  nuts  from  two  to  twenty.    Trees  in  a  good  soil  produce  twdve 
bunches  in  the  year ;  but  when  leas  favourably  situated,  they  often  do^  gTve  ^oie 
ly  a  See  daifjT"-         ^"'"'''^  ^"^"'^  P'"'''      ''^"y    ^ometimS  JiS 

Toddy  is  much  in  demand  as  a  beverage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  vilkges  especially 
where  European  troops  are  stationed.    When  it  is  drunk  before  sunrise  it  L  a  cool 
dol.eious,  and  particularly  wholesome  beverage ;  but  by  eight  or  nine  o'clock  fermen- 
tation has  made  some  progress,  and  it  is  then  highly  intoxicating  > 

TOiU  IS  a  brownish-red  balsam,  extracted  from  the  stem  of  the  Myroxvlon  tolui- 
°  ^  '"^  ^'ZV"  .  It  is  composed  of  resin,  oil,  and  benzo  c 

t'he  Marif  SeS"^'^^  ^'^'"^'^y-  ^ 

TOI.XriBIwrB.  C'^H^N  (C'H»W).  a  volatile  base  isomeric  with  lutidine, 
tormod  from  toluole,  by  processes  analogous  in  all  respects  to  those  by  which  aniline 
IS  produced  from  benzole.  "inuo 

TOI.VOI.B.  C'^H»  (C'K^).  Syn.  H^druret  of  toluenyle.  A  hydrocarbon  pro- 
duced in  the  destructive  distillation  of  the  resin  of  tolu.  It  is  also  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  toluylic  acid  by  baryta  at  a  high  temperature.  Coal-naphtha  contains 
It  in  large  quantity.    Eov  its  physical  properties,  see  Caebo-Hydeides 

TOMBAC,  or  White  Copper.  An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  containing  85  per  cent. 
01  the  former  and  15  of  the  latter. 

TOW.   An  English  weight  of  20  cwts.,  according  to  the  statute,  or  2,240  lbs  It 

varies  in  different  districts : — 

South  "Wales,  from  2,400  lbs.  to  2,618  lbs. 
Ayrshire,  from  2,46i  lbs.  to  2,520  lbs. 
North  Staffordshire,  coal,  2,400  lbs. 
Do.  do.        stone,  2,520  lbs. 

Copper  ores  are  sold  by  the  ton  of  21  cwts.  of  112  lbs.  or  2,352  lbs. 

In  Newcastle  the  leases  are  by  the  ton  of  440  bolls  of  36  gallons  each  =  48  tons 
11  cwts.  2  qrs.  17  lbs.  statute.  ' 

TONKA  or  TOWqviza-  BEAir.  The  fruit  of  the  Bipteryx  odoraia  affords  a 
concrete  crystalline  volatile  oil  (stearoptene),  called  Coumarme  by  the  French.  It  is 
extracted  by  digestion  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  stearoptene  and  leaves  a  fat 
oil.  It  has  an  agreeable  smell,  and  a  warm  taste.  It  is  fusible  at  122°  Fahr.,  and 
volatile  at  higher  heats.  ' 

TOOTH,  ARTIFICZAXi  AXAZjTUFACTVRB.  Teeth  should  be  made  of  the 
best  ivory.  The  following,  however,  is  one  of  the  processes  adopted  for  the  artificial 
manufacture  of  teeth.  Pure  quartz  is  calcined  by  a  moderate  heat.  "When  taken 
from  the  fire  it  is  thrown  into  cold  water,  which  breaks  it  into  numberless  pieces. 
The  pieces  of  calcined  quartz  are  ground  into  fine  powder.  Next  fluor-spar,  free  from 
all  impurities,  is  ground  up  in  like  manner  into  a  fine  powder. 

The  next  step  is  to  mix  together  nearly  equal  parts,  by  weight,  of  the  powdered 
spar  and  quartz.^  This  mixture  is  again  ground  to  a  greater  fineness.  Oxide  of  tin 
is  now  added  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  an  appropriate  colour,  and  water  and 
china  clay  to  make  it  plastic  and  give  it  consistency.  This  mixture  resembles  soft 
paste,  which  is  transferred  to  the  hands  of  females,  who  are  engaged  in  filling  moulds 
-^yith  it.  After  the  paste  has  been  moulded  into  proper  shape,  two  small  platina 
rivets  are  inserted  near  the  base  of  each  tooth,  for  the  purpose  of  fastening  it  (by  the 
dentist),  to  a  plate  in  the  mouth.  They  are  now  transferred  to  a  furnace,  where  they 
are  '  cured,'  as  it  is  technically  called ;  that  is,  half-baked  or  hardened.  The  teeth 
are  now  ready  to  receive  the  enamel,  which  is  applied  by  women  ;  it  consists  of  spar 
and  quartz  which  has  been  ground,  pulverised,  and  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  soft  paste, 
which  is  evenly  spread  over  the  half-baked  body  of  the  tooth,  by  means  of  a  delicate 
brush.  The  teeth  must  be  next  subjected  to  an  intense  heat.  They  are  put  into 
ovens,  lined  with  platina  and  heated  by  a  furnace,  in  which  the  necessary  heat  is 
obtained.  The  baking  process  is  superintended  by  a  workman,  who  occasionally 
removes  a  tooth  to  ascertain  whether  those  within  have  been  suflficiently  baked.  This 
is  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  the  tooth. 


'  Contributions  to  the  History  of  tlie  Cocoa-nut  Tree.  By  Henry  Morshall,  Esq,,  Deputy  Inspector 
o£  Hospitals. 
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TOPAZ.  The  fundamental  form  is  a  scalene  4-sided  pyramid ;  but  the  secondary 
forms  have  a  prismatic  character,  and  are  frequently  observed  in  4-sided  prisms,  ■ 
terminated  by  4  planes.  The  lateral  planes  of  the  prism  are  longitudinally  striated. 
Fracture  conchoidal,  uneven;  lustre  vitreous;  colours,  white,  yellow,  green,  blue, 
generally  of  pale  shades.  Hardness,  8  ;  spec.  grav.  3-5.  Prismatic  topaz  con- 
sists, according  to  Berzelius,  of  alumina,  57-45  ;  silica,  34-24  ;  fluoric  acid,  776.  In 
a  strong  heat  the  faces  of  crystallisation,  but  not  those  of  cleavage,  are  covered  with 
small  blisters,  which  however  immediately  crack.  With  borax,  it  molts  slowly  into  a 
transparent  glass.  Its  powder  colours  the  tincture  of  violets  green.  Those  crystals 
which  possess  different  faces  of  crystallisation  on  opposite  ends  acquire  the  opposite 
electricities  on  being  heated.    By  friction  it  acquires  positive  electricity. 

Most  perfect  crystals  of  topaz  have  been  found  in  Siberia,  of  green,  blue,  and  white 
colours,  along  with  beryl,  in  the  Uralian  and  Altai  mountains,  as  also  in  Kamtschatka ; 
in  Brazil,  where  they  generally  occur  in  loose  crystals,  and  pebble-forms  of  bright 
yellow  colours ;  and  in  Mucla  in  Asia  Minor,  in  pale  straw-yellow  regular  crystals. 
They  are  also  met  with  in  tlie  granitic  detritus  of  Cairngorm  in  Aberdeenshire.  The 
blue  varieties  are  absurdly  called  oriental  aquamarine  by  lapidaries.  If  exposed  to 
heat,  the  Saxon  topaz  loses  its  colour  and  becomes  white  ;  the  deep  yellow  Brazilian 
varieties  assume  a  pale  pink  hue,  and  are  then  sometimes  mistaken  for  spinelle, 
to  which,  however,  they  are  somewhat  inferior  in  hardness.  Topaz  is  also  dis- 
tinguishable by  its  double  refractive  property.  Tavernier  mentions  a  topaz,  in  the 
possession  of  the  Great  Mogul,  which  weighed  157  carats,  and  cost  20,000/;.  sterling. 
There  is  a  specimen  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Paris  which  weighs  4  ounces 
2  grcs.    Topazes  are  not  scarce  enough  to  be  very  highly  valued.    See  Gems, 

TORBAXriTZ:,  or  Torbane-Hill  mineral.    See  Boghead  Coal. 

TOKBITZ:.  A  preparation  of  Peat,  for  which  works  were  established  at  Hor- 
wich,  in  Lancashire.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  manufacture  was  attended  with 
success. 

TOZmEFACTIOXa*.  Eoasting  ores  to  deprive  them  of  sulphur,  arsenic,  or  other 
volatile  substances. 

TORTOISE-SHEIiXi,  or  rather  scale ;  a  horny  substance  that  covers  the  hard 
strong  covering  of  a  bony  contexture,  which  encloses  the  Testudo  imbrioata,  Linn. 
The  lamellae  or  plates  of  this  tortoise  are  thirteen  in  numbei",  and  may  be  readily 
separated  from  the  bony  parts  by  placing  fire  beneath  the  shell,  whereby  they  start 
asunder.  They  vary  in  thickness  from  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of  an  inch,  ac- 
cording to  the  age  and  size  of  the  animal,  and  weigh  from  5  to  25  lbs.  The  larger 
the  animal,  the  better  is  the  shell.  This  substance  may  be  softened  by  the  heat  of 
boiling  water ;  and  if  compressed  in  this  state  by  screws  in  iron  or  brass  moulds,  it 
may  be  bent  into  any  shape.  The  moulds  being  then  plunged  in  cold  water,  the  shell 
becomes  fixed  in  the  form  imparted  by  the  mould.  If  the  turnings  or  filings  of 
tortoise-shell  be  subjected  skilfully  to  gradually  increased  compression  between 
moulds  immersed  in  boiling  water,  compact  objects  of  any  desired  ornamental  figure 
or  device  may  be  produced.  The  soldering  of  two  pieces  of  scale  is  easily  effected, 
by  placing  their  edges  together,  after  they  are  nicely  filed  to  one  bevel,  and  then 
squeezing  them  strongly  between  the  long  flat  jaws  of  hot  iron  pincers,  made  some- 
wliat  like  a  hairdresser's  curling  tongs.  The  pincers  should  be  strong,  thick,  and  just 
hot  enough  to  brown  paper  slightly  without  burning  it.  They  may  be  soldered  also 
by  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  applied  along  with  skilful  pressure.  But  in  whatever 
way  this  process  is  attempted,  the  surfaces  to  be  united  should  be  made  very  smooth, 
level,  and  clean :  the  least  foulness,  even  the  toucli  of  a  finger,  or  breathing  upon  them, 
would  prevent  their  coalescence.    See  Horn. 

Tortoise-shell  is  manufactured  into  various  objects,  partly  by  cutting  out  the  shapes 
and  partly  by  agglutinating  portions  of  the  shell  by  heat.  When  the  shell  has  become 
eoft  by  dipping  it  in  hot  water,  and  the  edges  are  in  the  cleanest  possible  state  without 
grease,  they  are  pressed  together  with  hot  flat  tongs,  and  then  plunged  into  cold 
water,  to  fix  them  in  their  position.  The  teeth  of  the  larger  combs  are  parted  in 
their  heated  state,  or  cut  out  with  a  thin  frame  saw,  while  the  shell,  equal  in  size  to 
two  combs  with  their  teeth  interlaced,  as  in  fig.  2010,  is  bent  like  an  arcli  in  the 
direction  of  the  length  of  the  teeth,  as  iny^-.  2011.  The  shell  is  then  fiattened,  the 
points  are  separated  with  a  narrow  chisel  or  pricker,  and  the  two  combs  are  finished, 
Avhile  flat,  with  coarse  single-cut  files  and  triangular  scrapers.  They  are  finallv 
warmed,  and  bent  on  the  knee  over  a  wooden  mould,  by  means  of  a  strap  passed  round 
the  foot,  just  as  a  shoemaker  fixes  his  last.  Smaller  combs  of  horn  and  tortoise-shell 
are  parted  while  flat,  by  an  ingenious  machine,  with  two  chisel-formed  cutters  placed 
obliquely,  so  that  each  cut  produces  one  tooth.  See  Eogers's  Comb-cutting  Machine 
'  Trans.  Soc.  Arts,'  vol.  xlix.  part  2,  since  improved  by  Mr.  Kelly.  In  making  the 
frames  for  eye-glasses,  spectacles,  &c.,  the  apertures  for  the  glasses  were  formerly  cut 
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out  to  the  circular  form  witli  a  tool  sometliing  like  a  carpenter's  centre-Lit,  or  with  a 
crown  saw  in  the  lathe.  The  disks  so  cut  out  were  used  for  inhiying  in  the  tops  of 
boxes,  &c.  This  required  a  piece  of  shell  as  largo  as  the  front  of  the  spectacle  ;  but 
a  piece  ouc-third  of  the  size  will  now  suffice,  as  tiie  eyes  are  strained  or  pulled.  A 
long  narrow  piece  is  cut  out,  and  two  slits  are  made  in  it  with  u  saw.  The  shell  is 
then  warmed,  the  apertures  are  pulled  open,  and  fastened  upon  a  taper  triblet  of  the 
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appropriate  shape  ;  as  illustrated  hy  Jigs,  2013,  2014,  and  2016.  The  groove  for  the 
edge  of  the  glass  is  cut  with  a  small  circular  cutter,  or  sharp-edged  saw,  about  three- 
eighths  or  half  an  inch  in  diameter ;  and  the  glass  is  sprung  in  when  the  frame  is 
expanded  by  heat. 

In  making  tortoise-shell  boxes,  the  round  plate  of  shell  is  first  placed  centrally  over 
the  edge  of  the  ring,  as  in  Jiff.  2010  ;  it  is  slightly  squeezed  with  the  small  round 
edgeblock  ff,  and  the  whole  press  is  then  lowered  into  the  boiling  water ;  after  immer- 
sion for  about  half  an  hour,  it  is  transferred  to  the  bench,  and  g  is  pressed  entirely 
down,  so  as  to  bend  the  shell  into  the  shape  of  a  saucer,  as  at  Jig.  2018,  -nithout 
cutting  or  injuring  the  material ;  and  the  press  is  then  cooled  in  a  water-trough.  The 
same  processes  are  repeated  with  the  die  d,  which  has  a  rebate  txirned  away  to  the 
thickness  of  the  shell,  and  completes  the  angle  of  the  box  to  the  section,  ^^i;^,  2017, 
ready  for  finishing  in  the  lathe.  It  is  always  safer  to  perform  each  of  these  processes 
at  two  successive  boilings  and  coolings.  Two  thin  pieces  are  cemented  together  by 
pressure  with  the  die  e,  and  a  device  may  be  given  by  the  engraved  die/ (^9^.  2016). 

TOSSING'  or  TOXXNO.  A  process  in  dressing  ores,  by  which  they  are  kept 
suspended  in  water  by  agitation.    See  Dressing  of  Okes. 

TOTTCH-NEEBIiES  and  TOUCH-STOWE  are  means  of  ascertaining  the 
quality  of  gold  trinkets.  The  touch-needles  are  bars  of  known  composition,  and  the 
touch-stone  is  black  basalt ;  according  to  the  streak  made  by  the  article  to  be  tested, 
as  compared  with  that  made  by  the  needles,  its  quality  is  inferred. 

TOVRMAX.XZa'E.  A  silico-borate  of  alumina  and  several  other  bases,  usually 
with  fluorine.  This  mineral  is  used  in  the  construction  of  polariscopes.  The  black 
varieties  are  known  as  Schorl,  the  red  as  Bubellite,  and  the  blue  as  Indicolite. 

TOXrS-XiES-IMCOZS.  A  name  given  to  a  kind  of  starch  obtained  from  the  Canna 
cdulis,  one  of  the  Marantacc<s,  or  Arrowroot  order. 

TOW.    See  Plax. 

TZLaCil.CAia'TH,  GUM,  {Gomme  adracante,  Fr. ;  Traganth,  Ger.)   See  uum. 

TKASS  or  TARRAS.  A  German  term  for  a  tertiary  earth,  probably  volranic, 
which  occupies  wide  areas  in  the  Eifel  district  of  the  Khine.  Its  basis  appears  to  be 
pumice-stone,  mixed  with  fragments  of  basalt  and  calcined  slate.  When  powdered  it 
is  used,  like  the  foszolano  of  Italy,  as  an  hydraulic  cement. 
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TRAVERTIKT.  A  white  concrotionary  limestone  deposited  from  springs  holding 
carbonate  of  lime  in  solution.    Travertin  is  compact;  tufa  is  a  porous  body. 

TRSACX.E:  is  the  viscid  bro-wn  uncrystallisablo  syrup  which  drains  from  the  sugar- 
refining  moulds.  Its  spec.  gray,  is  generally  1-4,  and  it  contains  upon  an  average  75 
per  cent,  of  solid  matter.    See  Sugar. 

TREFOIIi,  BITTER.    One  of  the  clovers  which  possesses  a  bitter  taste. 

TRENT  S  AND  or  "WHARPB.  A  river  sand  found  in  some  parts  of  the  Trent, 
and  also  in  the  Severn,  and  some  other  places;  used  for  polishing  German  silver. 

TRXPOIiX  {Terrc pourrie,  Fr. ;  Tripel,  Ger.)  is  a  mineral  of  an  earthy  fracture,  a 
yellowish-grey  or  white  colour,  composition  impalpably  fine,  meagre  to  tho  touch, 
does  not  adhere  to  the  tongue,  and  burns  white. 

11.  lihrenberg  has  shown  that  those  friable  homogeneous  rocks,  which  consist 
almost  entirely  of  silica,  are  actually  composed  of  the  exuvios  or  rather  the  skeletons 
of  Infusoria  {animalculcB),  of  the  family  of  BarceUaries,  and  the  genera  Cocconema, 
Gonphonema,  &c.  They  are  recognised  with  such  distinctness  in  the  microscope,  that 
their  analogies  with  living  species  may  be  readily  traced,  and  in  many  cases  there  is 
no  appreciable  difference  between  the  living  and  the  fossil  forms.  The  species  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  number  of  partitions  or  transverse  lines  upon  their  bodies.  The 
length  is  about  jf^th  of  a  line.  M.  Ehrenberg  made  his  observations  upon  the  tripolis 
of  Billen  in  Bohemia,  of  Santafiora  in  Tuscany,  of  the  Isle  of  France,  and  of  Francisbad, 
near  Eger. 

Tripoli  is  said  by  Brooke  and  Miller  to  be  found  near  Prague  in  Saxony,  in  France, 
Tripoli,  Corfu.  Tripoli  has  been  confounded  by  many  writers  with  the  English 
Eottenstone.  Mr.  Kirwan,  in  his  '  Elements  of  Mineralogy,'  says,  '  Mr.  Haase  who 
has  lately  analysed  it  found  100  parts  of  it  to  contain  90  of  silicious  earth,  7  of  argill, 
and  3  of  iron ;  but  the  red  sort  probably  contains  more  iron,' 

TROIVEPB,  THE.  The  trompe,  or  water-blowing  engine,  jT^s.  2019,  2020,  2021, 
is  employed  in  some  of  the  great  metallurgical  works  of  the  Continent.    Fig.  2019  is 
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the  elevation  ;  fig.  2020  is  a  vertical  section,  made  at  right  .ingles  to  the  elevation. 
The  machine  is  formed  of  two  cylind.'-iral  pipes ;  the  bodies  of  the  trompe,  b  b,  set  up- 
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right,  called  tlio  funnel,  which  terminate  above  in  a  -wiitor-ciBtGrn  a,  and  below  in  a 
close  basin  under  c,  called  the  tub  or  drim.  The  conical  part  p  of  the  funnel  has 
been  called  ctranguiUon,  being  strangled,  as  it  were,  in  order  that  the  water  discharged 
into  the  body  of  the  tronipo  shall  not  fill  the  pipe  in  falling,  but  be  divided  into  many 
streamlets.  ]^olow  this  narrow  joart,  holes,  q  q,  are  perforated  obliquely  througli  the 
substance  of  the  tronipe,  called  the  vent-holes  or  nostrils,  for  admitting  the  air,  which 
tlie  water  carries  with  it  in  its  descent.  The  air  afterwards  parts  from  the  water,  by 
dashing  upon  a  cast-iron  slab,  placed  in  the  drum  upon  the  pedestal  d.  An  aperture, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  drum,  allows  the  water  to  flow  awa^  after  its  fall ;  but  to  prevent 
the  air  from  escaping  along  with  it,  the  water  as  it  issues  is  received  in  a  chest, 
Imon,  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  vortical  side-plate  between  By  raising  or 

lowering  this  plate,  the  water  maybe  maintained  at  any  desired  level  within  the  drum, 
so  as  to  give  the  included  air  any  determinate  degree  of  pressure.  The  superfluous 
water  then  flows  off  by  the  hole  o.    See  Aspiuatob. 

The  air-pipe  ef,Jig.  2021,  is  fitted  to  the  upper  part  of  the  drum:  it  is  divided,  by 
the  point  /,  into  three  tubes,  of  which  the  principal  one  is  destined  for  the  furnace  of 
cupellation,  whilst  the  other  tyvo,gg,  serve  for  different  melting  furnaces.  Each  of 
these  tubes  ends  in  a  leathern  pocket,  and  an  iron  nose-pipe,  k,  adjusted  in  the  tuyere 
of  the  furnace.  At  Pesy,  and  in  the  whole  of  Savoy,  a  floodgate  is  fitted  into  the 
iippor  cistern,  a,  to  regulate  the  admission  of  water  into  the  trompe ;  but  in  Carniola 
the  funnel  is  closed  with  a  wooden  plug,  suspended  to  a  cord,  which  goes  round  a 
pulley  mounted  upon  a  horizonbxl  axis,  as  shown  in  fig.  2020.  By  the  plug  a  being 
raised  more  or  less,  merely  the  quantity  of  water  required  for  the  operation  is  admitted. 
The  plug  is  pierced  lengthwise  with  an  oblique  hole,  cc,  in  which  the  small  tube  c  is 
inserted,  with  its  top  some  way  above  the  water  level,  through  which  air  may  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  heart  of  the  column  descending  into  the  trompe  p  q. 

The  ordinary  height  of  the  trompe  apparatus  is  about  26  or  27  feet  to  the  upper  level 
of  the  water-cistern  ;  its  total  length  is  11  meters  (36-J  feet),  and  its  width  2  feet,  to 
give  room  for  the  drums.  It  is  situated  10  meters  (SSg-  feet)  from  the  melting  furnace. 
This  is  the  case  at  the  smelting  works  of  Jauerberg,  in  Upper  Carniola. 

TRONA.    A  name  given  by  the  Africans  to  Natron. 

TROUBIiES.  Disturbances  in  the  strata,  interfering  with  the  progress  of  work 
in  a  coal  mine. 

TRITFFILES,  A  mushroom-like  vegetable  production,  found  underground  in 
ISTorthamptonsliire  and  elsewhere,  but  imported  as  a  luxury  from  Italy. 

TtrSES.  The  manufacture  of  iron  tubes  for  gas,  water,  and  other  purposes  has 
become  one  of  extreme  importance.  Mr.  Eussell,  of  Wednesbury,  patented  a  process 
which  has  been  carried  out  on  a  very  large  scale.  In  this  process  plate-iron,  previously 
rolled  to  a  proper  thickness,  is  cut  into  such  strips  or  lengths  as  may  be  desirable, 
and  in  breadth  corresponding  with  the  width 


of 
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the  tube  intended  to  be  formed. 
The  sides  of  the  metal  are  then 
bent  up  with  swages  in  the  iisual 
way,  so  as  to  bring  the  two  edges 
as  close  as  possible  together.  The 
iron  thus  bent  is  then  placed  in 
an  air  or  blast  furnace,  and 
brought  to  a  welding  heat,  in 
which  state  it  is  withdrawn  and 
placed  under  the  hammer.  Fig. 
2022,  A,  is  the  anvil  having  a 
block  or  bolster,  with  a  groove 
suited  to  and  corresponding  with  a 
similar  groove  b,  in  the  face  of  the 
block,  c  is  a  wheel  with  projecting 
knobs,  which,  striking  in  succes- 
sion upon  the  iron-shod  end  of  the 
hammer-shaft,  causes  it  to  strike 
rapidly  on  the  tube.  In  this  pro- 
cess the  tube  is  repeatedly  heated 
and  hammered,  until  the  welding 
is  complete  from  end  to  end.  A 
mandril  may  bo  inserted  or  not  during  the  operation.  When  the  edges  of  iron  have 
been  thus  thoroughly  united,  the  tube  is  again  heated  in  a  furnace,  and  then  passed 
through  a  pair  of  grooved  rollers  similar  to  those  used  in  the  production  of  ^'^'^^-■''ff- 
2022.  Suppose  a  tube  d,  to  be  passing  through  these  rollers,  of  which  Jig.  ^^>-6 
represents  a  crosc-section,  immediately  upon  its  being  dehvered  from  the  groove  it 
receives  an  egg-shaped  core  of  metal  fixed  upon  the  extremity  of  the  rod 
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which  the  tube  sliding  on  its  progress,  the  inside  and  outside  are  x^erfected  together. 
Mr.  Cort  patented  a  similar  process  for  the  manufacture  of  gun-barrels. 

Erass  or  copper  tubes  are  formed  of  rolled  metal,  which  is  cut  to  the  required 
breatlth  by  means  of  revolving  disks :  in  th.3  large  sizes  of  tubes  the  metal  is  partially 
curved  in  its  length  by  means  of  a  pair  of  rolls  ;  when  in  this  condition  it  is  passed 
through  a  steel  hole  or  a  die,  a  plug  being  held  in  such  a  position  as  allows  the  metal 
to  pass  between  it  and  the  interior  of  the  hole.  Oil  is  used  to  hibricate  the  metal ; 
the  motion  is  communicated  by  power,  the  drawing  apparatus  being  a  pair  of  huge 
nippers,  whicli  holds  the  brass,  and  is  attached  to  a  chain  and  revolves  round  a  wind- 
lass or  cylinder.  The  tube  in  its  unsoldered  state  is  annealed,  bound  round  at 
intervals  of  a  few  inches  with  iron  wirn,  and  solder  and  borax  applied  along  the  seam. 
The  operation  of  soldering  is  completed  by  passing  the  tube  through  an  air-stove, 
heated  \vith  'cokes 'or  'breezes',  which  melts  the  solder,  and  unites  the  two  edges 
of  the  metal,  and  forms  a  perfect  tube  ;  it  is  then  immersed  in  a  solution  of  sulphuric 
acid,  to  remove  scaly  deposits  on  its  surface,  the  wire  and  extra  solder  having  been 
previously  removed  :  it  is  then  drawn  through  a  '  finishing  hole  plate,'  when  tlie  tube 
is  completed. 

Mandril-drawn  tubes,  as  the  name  indicates,  are  drawn  upon  a. very  accurately 
turned  steel  mandril ;  by  this  means  the  internal  diameter  is  rendered  smooth ;  the 
tube  formed  by  this  process  is  well  fitted  for  telescopes,  syringes,  small  pump- 
cylinders,  &c. 

The  manufacture  in  all  its  details  is  described  by  Mr.  W.  0.  Aitken,  of  Eisrmingham, 
in  the  following  article : — 

Manufacture  of  Tubes  in  Lead,  Tin,  Iron,  Steel  and  Brass,  whether  soldered, 
plain,  taper,  ornamental,  solid,  or  seamless. 

The  introduction  of  water  into  public  and  private  establishments  as  provision  for 
heating  and  ventilating,  the  use  of  tubes  for  the  conveyance  of  gas,  the  large  demands 
for  tubes  also  required  in  the  construction  of  locomotive  and  marine  engine-boilers, 
have  been  the  means  of  developing  what  is  now  an  important  branch  of  national  in- 
dustry. Tubes  or  pipes  are  essential  requisites  of  the  day,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
originated  in  the  practical  application  of  science  to  the  wants  of  thepresent  and  comincr 
generations  :  as  pipes  to  let  pure  water  in  and  carry  foul  water  out,  pipes  for  warming^ 
ventilating,  and  drainage,  pipes  to  bring  in  gas,  and  to  carry  away  the  results  of  its 
combustion,  pipes  for  the  rich  man's  marble  or  earthenware  bath,  pipes  for  the  poor 
man's  brick  kitchen,  pipes  for  fountains  and  cesspools,  for  arresting  conflagration 
and  pestilence,  for  the  locomotive  on  the  iron  road,  and  the  steamboat  as  it  cleaves  the 
ocean-wave.  This  brief  allusion  to  the  multifarious  uses  to  which  pipes  or  tubes 
are  applied  may  be  accepted  either  as  introductory  to  the  modus  operandi  or  means  bv 
which  tubes  are  produced  from  various  metals.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  in  the  early  stages  of  tube-manufacture  tubes  generally  were  formed  by  casting 
the.  aperture  being  produced  by  means  of  a  core  of  sand  laid  in  a  print  in  a  mould' 
Ihey  were  cast  in  short  lengths,  and  soldered  together,  or  they  were  turned  up  from 
flat  sheet-metal  and  the  edges  united  by  means  of  soldering  if  lead  or  brass  •  or  if  of 
iron,  they  were  welded  ;  the  methods  of  manipulation  now  adopted  arising  from  the 
increasing  demand  for  such  forms  of  metal. 

Lead-pipes  were  formerly  produced  by  being  cast  in  sand-moulds,  a  cylinder  or 
of  sand  being  laid  m  corresponding  to  the  internal  diameter  of  the  aperture. 
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tubo  was  elongated  from  a  thick  cylinder,  or  billet  of  lead,  Tdj  means  of  tlie 

dviiwbench,  the  liillot  in  its  interior  being  supported  by  a  mandril  of  steel;  and  in 
that  condition  it  was  drawn  through  a  succession  of  wortles  or  tools  which  diminished 
the  external  diameter  of  the  billet  until  the  desired  external  diameter  of  the  tube 
was  arrived  at.  As,  however,  the  drawbench  is  an  important  machine  in  the 
production  of  tubo  formed  of  every  kind  of  metal,  a  cut  is  here  introduced  to  show  its 
construction. 

In,fi(/.  2025,  an  elevation  of  drawbench,  a  a  a  a  represents  the  frame  of  the  draw- 
bench  ;  c  the  pinion  connected  with  the  driving  shaft  of  the  engine  ;  b  the  toothed 
wheel ;  D  D  D  D,  the  endless  chain  ;  ]-;  the  clip  to  which  the  plyers  are  attached  ;  f  the 
two  snags  or  standards  against  which  the  die  m  is  held  in  the  process  of  drawing. 

Fig.  2026,  represents  an  end  section  of  the  drawbench  at  f; 
fy.  2028,  representation  of  a  section  of  endless  chain;  Jig. 
2029,  section  of  wheel  and  pinion,  u  represents  the  driving 
shaft,  and  G  the  pulley  ,  or  sheaf  in  which  the  chain  moves. 
Fig.  2030,  k  shows  hook  which  is  inserted  into  interstices 
of  endless  chain  at  n,  into  which  the  plyers  or  nippers  are 
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attached  in  which  the  spit,  mandril,  or  metal  is  placed  and  held  in  the  process  of 
drawing  tlie  tube.  Fig.  2027  represents  the  '  snags '  or  standards  against  which  the 
tool  M  is  held.  Fig.  2031  represents  section  of  tool  m  ;  fig.  2032  section  through  g 
showing  projections  which  catch  the  interstices  or  apertures  in  chain,  fig.  2028, 
and  drag  it  along  ;  a  corresponding  pulley  or  sheaf  is  placed  at  i,  fig.  2025. 

Eeverting  tx)  the  manufacture  of  lead-tube,  the  billet  was  cast  in  metal  moulds  or  chills, 
thus,  2033,  AAArepresents  metal  mould  and  b  the  steel  mandril ;  into  the  space  cc,the 
lead  was  poured ;  the  result  was  a  casting  or '  billet,'  when  the  mould  was  opened,  and  the 
mandril  b  withdrawn.  The  result  was  a  hollow  cylinder,  fig.  2034,  in  section.  Into 
the  space  b  b  a  mandril  was  introduced,  y?^.  2035,  in  form  corresponding  to  its  internal 
diameter,  the  parallel  part  of  mandril  d  d  being  of  the  length  of  the  intended  tube. 
The  '  billet'  alluded  to  was  passed  on  to  the  mandril  d  d  ;  and  held  by  the  shoulder  of 
the  diminishing  part  thereof  in  front  of  the  nose  of  the  billet,  and  on  the  reduced 

portion  of  the  mandril  a  series  of  '  wortles '  or  '  dies ' 
were  placed,  diminishing  in  diameter  to  the  required 
external  size  of  the  tube  ;  in  this  condition  the  mandril 
and  billet  was  taken  to  the  drawbench,  the  largest  die 
placed  against  the  snags  or  rest  for  the  die,  and  the 
billet  drawn  through  and  thereby  reduced  in  diameter 
and  elongated:  then  followed  drawing  through  the 
other  and  smaller  or  diminishing  dies  in  succession  as 
described  ;  the  last  operation  consisted  in  withdrawing 
the  spit  or  mandril :  an  easy  operation,  and  simply 
effected  by  reversing  the  billet  and  using  a  die,  the  full 
size  of  the  mandril  to  be  withdrawn,  the  drawbench 
assisting  in  the  operation.  By  a  similar  process, 
Block  Tin  tube,  now  so  largely  used  in  gas-fitting,  for 
liquor-fountains,  and^otljer  purposes,  is  still  made;  its 
brightness  being  prdcluced  in  the  process  of  drawing 
by  a  cutting-die,  which  shaves  off"  a  thin  portion  of  the 
metal  and  exposes  its  brilliancy:  the  polish  is  given  by 
the  dies  which  follow  in  succession.  It  will,  however, 
bo  evident  that  the  process  alluded  to  is  a  slow  one,  and 
but  imperfectly  adapted  to  supply  the  great  demand  for 
lead-pipes  now  existing.  An  exceeding  rapid  process 
for  its  production  is  now  adopted,  in  which  an  hydraulic 
press,  operating  on  a  molten  mass  of  lead,  forces  it  in 
its  molted  state  through  a  suitably-formed  annular 
space,  and  produces  lengths  of  tube  limited  only  in 
their  length  by  the  quantity  of  liquid  lead  operated 
upon.  The  process  will  be  best  understood  by  reference 
to  the  cut,  fig.  2036,  which  consists  of  a  double-ended  piston,  operated  upon  by  a 
I'.y.lrnulic  apparatus,  a  lead  ftirnace,  and  a  uosel  or  exit  from  which  issues  the  pipe 
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made.  Supported  on  pillars  k  k  stands  an  arrangement  of  metal  in  wliich  is  inclosed 
an  annular  fui-naee  \inder  c,  represented  by  A  a,  with  provision  for  introducing  fire.  In 
centre,  marked  c,  is  the  melted  lead  contained  in  a  cylinder  fitted  with  piston,  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  hydraulic  press,  d  ;  the  lead  is  introduced  at  the  spout  or 
feeder,  b  ;  on  the  cjdinder,  c,  being  filled,  the  feeder,  b,  is  unscrewed,  and  a  solid  plug 
introduced.  The  white  lino  ascending  througli  the  space,  c,  is  a  mandril,  which  is 
the  size  of  the  interior  of  the  intended  tube,  k  represents  suitably-formed  dies,  the 
size  of  the  external  diameter  of  the  tube  required  ;  the  space  between  the  interior  of 
the  die  and  the  exterior  of  the  mandril  is  that  through  which  the  melted  lead  is  forced 
which  forms  the  tube,  it  being  formed,  congealed,  or  solidified  at  the  point  where  it 
comes  in  contact  ■with  the  external  atmosphere,  the  forcing  up  of  the  lead  being  pro- 
duced by  tlie  water  in  gate-pipe  g  being  connected  with  the  pump  which,  set  in  motion, 
forces  the  water  under  the  packing  of  the  piston  e  ;  this  raises  it,  and  it  in  turn, 
operating  on  the  piston,  which  works  up  in  the  interior  of  the  cylinder  containing  the 
fluid,  or  melted  lead,  presses  it  out  from  the  space  between  the  die  and  the  mandril. 
As  the  tube  is  made  it  is  wound  into  coils  on  a  revolving  drum  f,  which  is  placed  over 
the  press  ;  the  size  of  the  mandril  and  the  die  may  be  changed,  and  tubes  of  lead  of 
any  size  and  length  can  be  produced  by  this  ingenious  process,  alike  simple  and 
speedy  in  its  operation. 

The  Manufacture  of  Wrought-iron  Tube.  There  is  an  immense  demand  for  wrought- 
iron  welded  tube  now  universally  used  in  conducting  gas  for  lighting,  water,  steam 
for  heating,  or  for  boilers  for  locomotive-  and  marine-engine  purposes  (though  there 
are  reasons  for  believing  that  for  the  last  two  purposes  tlae  application  of  good 
brass:  tubes  as  a  substitute  is  on  the  increase).  The  first  impetus  given  to  the 
manufacture  of  welded  iron  tube  arose  immediately  after  the  practical  demonstration 
of  William  Murdock  as  to  the  possibility  of  lighting  public  establishments  by  means 
of  gas,  consequent  on  the  experiments  made  by  him  at  Eedruth  in  Cornwall  in  the 
year  1792,  the  facility  afforded  by  iron  of  being  united  by  welding  naturally  sug- 
gested iron  tubes  as  a  means  of  conveying  the  new  lighting  agent.  Jfo  doubt  the  idea 
of  applying  iron-pipe  for  the  purpose  arose  from  the  very  great  quantity  of  gun- 
barrels  made  for  the  construction  of  the  'Brown  Bess'  guns  used  in  the  continental 
wars  terminating  in  the  year  1815.  Great  quantities  of  barrels,  incapable  of 
standing  the  necessary  charges  in  proving,  were  thrown  on  one  side,  and  when  the 
introduction  of  gas  began  to  be  favourably  entertained,  these  waste  barrels  were 
united  together  by  means  of  screwing  the  ends  of  the  barrels,  and  connecting  them 
by  means  of  ferrules  of  iron  screwed  internally;  they  were  thus  converted  or 
made  into  long  lengths  ;  the  ordinary  length  of  gun-barrels  permitted  of  their 
being  i-eadily  welded  tip  the  joint  or  seam,  when  the  two  edges  of  the  '  skelp/  as 
the  piece  of  iron  was  called  from  which  the  barrels  were  made,  were  brought  in 
contact.  Of  course  the  Idnd  of  gun-barrels  referred  to  were  not  of  the  first  class ;  but 
for  ordinary  use,  simply  a  skelp  of  iron  beaten  in  a  groove,  or  partially  turned  up  by 
a  hammer  in  a  grooved  tool  placed  on  the  anvil  until  they  formed  a  half-  closed  tube 
of  iron,_and  they  were  finally  lap-joint-welded,  i.e.  the  two  edges  of  the  skelp,  when 
in  a  position  that  they  overlapped  each  other,  such  operation  being  performed  entirely 
by  manual  labour.  The  next  step  consisted  in  application  of  the  tilt-hammer 
or  hammer  worked  by  power,  see  fig.  2022,  and  eventually  the  welding  and 
reduction  of  the  billet  or  turned-up  skelp  was  effected  by  rolls,  see  figs.  2023, 
and  2024.  _  However  much  and  numerous  the  various  patents  for  the  manu- 
facture pf  iron-tube  may  have  operated  in  improving  the  production  of  iron 
tubing,  it  is  very  evident,  that  of  the  number  many  have  been  abandoned  as 
worthless  or  too  complicated  and  expensive  in  their  operation.  Thus  Cook  in 
1808  suggested  three  several  processes  for  the  making  of  barrels  or  tubes :  i.e.  to 
drill  a  hole  through  a  solid  cylinder  of  iron,  introduce  a  mandril  and  then  reduce 
the  external  surface  by  drawing  down  by  grooved  rolls;  to  weld  up  a  strip  or 
skelp  as  already  described ;  or  to  force  a  flat  disk  of  iron  into  a  cup-like  form,  and 
elongate  the  same  by  drawing  down  or  rolling  out.  In  1811  a  patent  was  taken  out 
in  which  the  turned-up  skelp  was  welded  on  a  grooved  anvil  or  swage,  the 
hammer  being  moved  by  power,  an  internal  support  being  used.  Osborne  in'l817 
used  grooved  rolls  for  '  turning  up ' :  the  mandril  was  stationary,  and  held  by  means 
of  a  shield.  Eussell  in  1824  welded  by  means  of  a  hollow-faced  hammer  and  a 
tool ;  the  latter  held  the  tube  while  the  operation  of  welding  was  beintr  proceeded 
with:  this  patent  waa  unsuccessful,  and  was  abandoned.  Whitehouse  in  1825 
suggested  the  idea  that  an  internal  support  might  be  got  rid  of  altogether  and  the 
weld  effected  in  a  'butt'  jointed  tube  by  external  pressure  only;  this  is  the  method 
now  generally  adopted  as  being  the  simplest  and  best  for  the  production  of  iron-tubes 
for  purposes  of  gas-fittiugs.  In  1831,  Eoyl  attempted  to  evade  Wliitchouse's  patents 
of  welding  without  internal  support  by  using  rolls  instead  of  bell-mouth  plyers  or 
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compressible  tools  or  dies.  In  1826,  Harvey  and  Brown  used  .'i  loiig-endod  mandril 
■with  bit  attached  thereto,  corresponding  to  the  internal  diameter  of  the  iron  tube 
AvJiich  was  to  bo  -welded.  Russell  in  1836  attempted  to  expedite  the  production  of 
iron  tube  by  turning  up  the  cud  of  the  skelp  to  a  tube-like  form,  and  -when  the  iron 
■was  at  welding  heat,  on  being  drawn  through  the  tool,  the  entire  length  of  the  skein 
was  turned  up,  and  welded  by  one  operation  or  heating,  cither  by  means  of  rollers  or 
bell-mouthed  plyers,  as  already  described.  Prosser  in  1840  followed  in  intention 
the  lust-described  process,  using,  however,  a  tool  composed  of  four  pulleys,  operated 
Tipon  by  pinions,  and  a  long-shanked  mandril  with  a  thick  end  :  the  end  of  the  skelp 
was  in  this  process  turned  up  to  enter  the  combined  roller  die ;  it  was  heated  and 
welded,  passing  over  the  thick  part  of  the  mandril  when  being  welded.  A  united 
patent  of  Russell  and  Whitohouse,  taken  out  in  1842,  and  specially  adapted  for  the 
production  of  locomotive-  and  marine-engine  boiler  tubes,  consisted  in  introducing  a 
mandril  of  smaller  diameter  into  the  turncd-up  tube,  the  edges  of  which  were 
thinned  ;  the  mandril  lay  immediately  under  tlie  overlapping  edges  of  the  joint :  the 
tube  being  heated,  was  then  passed  under  rollers,  which  pressed  the  laps  or  edges  of 
the  skelp  together  on  the  internal  support  and  produced  a  firm,  strong,  and  substantial 
joint  or  weld.  In  1844-6,  Russell,  instead  of  passing  the  tube  through  the  tools,  used 
a  moveable  bed  on  which  the  tube  to  be  welded  was  laid ;  the  mandril  in  this 
process  was  either  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  tube,  or  was  held  stationary  at  the 
point  of  welding,  or  immediately  at  the  point  of  contact  or  pressure  of  the  rolls,  and 
the  tube  passing  under  it  was  welded :  the  tube  in  this  process  required  two  heatings  to 
weld  it  into  its  entire  length.  It  will  be  evident  that  the  majority  of  these  patents 
ring  the  changes  on  the  roller  alternating  with  the  '  plyer '  mode  of  welding ;  the 
former  method  having  been  used  by  Mr.  Bush  in  1780,  not  for  welding  purposes  as 
regards  tubes,  but  for  the  production  of  lead-tube,  being  used  by  him  for  rolling  down 
the  thick  billet  of  lead  in  order  to  elongate  and  reduce  it  in  its  external  diameter. 
Of  the  patents  noticed,  the  majority  depend  on  the  xise  of  rollers  as  a  means  of 
welding  in  connection  with  an  internal  mandril,  pointing  to  the  conclusion  that, 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  amended  Patent  Law  in  1852,  such  arrange- 
ment of  tools  or  welding  machines  included  therein  must  have  formed,  as  they  did, 
fertile  sources  of  litigation.  A  somewhat  ingenious  process  for  making  tubes  to  be 
applied  for  locomotive  and  marine-engine  boiler  purposes  was  carried  into  execution 
by  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Prosser  in  the  years  1852-3.  In  this  process  the  welding  of 
the  tubes  was  attempted  to  be  got  rid  of  altogether  by  a  process  dependent  entirely  on 
the  acc\iracy  of  the  preparation  of  the  skelp,  and  the  closing  of  its  edges  ;  the  skelp, 
being  placed  on  the  bed  of  a  planing  machine,  had  its  two  outer  edges  planed  down  to 
half  the  thickness  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  sheet,  thus;  see  h.,fig,  2037,  a  stationary 
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cast-iron  grooved  bed  die,  the  entire  length  of  the  intended  tube,  with  correspondmg 
convex  tool,  which  descended  and  converted  the  flat  metal  into  the  form  represented  at 
Ti,  Jiff.  2037.  In  this  condition  a  concave  die,  descending  in  a  similar  manner,  turned  over 
the  edges  of  the  metal,  which  was  eventually  forced  down,  and  assumed  the  cylindrical 
form  as  represented  at  c,  as  the  tightness  of  the  tube  was  dependent  on  the  accuracy 
of  the  planing  of  the  edges  of  the  skelp  and  the  closeness  with  which  these  edges  wexe 
brought  together,  the  only  means  of  retaining  these  firmly  being  the_  cohesion  of  the 
joints  arising  from  the  pressure  of  the  water  in  the  interior  of  the  boiler.  Perfect  as 
these  joints  were  made,  the  vibration  of  the  engine  speedily  opened  them,  and  the  tube, 
it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add,  was  not  a  success. 

The  manufacture  of  welded  'edge  and  edge'  or  'butt'  and  'lap  jointed  iron  tube 
is  practised  as  follows :— The  iron  of  which  the  tube  is  made  is  received  from  the  manu- 
facturer of  iron  in  the  form,  thickness,  and  breadth  required  for  tlie  tubes  ot  tJie 
various  diameters  and  thicknesses  of  metal  necessary  for  the  purposes  intended :  it  is 
cQt  into  lengths,  and  then  lieated  to  a  red  heat  in  a  revcrberatory  furnace  of  sutnei<.-nt 
length  to  iieat  the  iron  at  one  operation.  This  furnace  is  similar  in  construction  to  a 
soldering  stove,  shown  atfff.  2047;  the  heat  is  also  regulated  by  danipcr.s ;  it  can, 
however,  be  raised  to  a  higher  temperature.  "Wlien  heated  the  '  skelp  at  itt-  cnu 
beaten  into  a  semi-tubular  form,  and  after  passing  it  tiirough  the  tool,  it  iB  WKcn  noia 
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of  with  the  plyers  of  the  drawbeuch  and  drawn  through  its  entire  lengtli,  tho  tool 
either  being  a  pair  of  rolls,  as  in;?^'.  2040,  or  a  two-part  conical  pair  of  dies  uuited 
together  as  a  pair  of  plyers  ;  see  Jiff.  2038.  In  fig.  2039  tho  operation  of  the  die,  &c., 
is  shown  in  welding,  after  a  second  heating :  A  A  is  section  of  bell-mouthed  tool;  B  tho 
unwelded  tube  ;  c,  tho  portion  drawn  through  tho  tool  or  die,  and  welded  in  passing 
through;  this  completes  the  manufacture  of  a  'butt  or  jump-joint  welded  tube  for  gas 
or  the  transmission  of  a  fluid  in  which  tho  pressure  is  not  great.' 

In  the  manufacture  of  a  '  lap '  welded  tube,  the  manipulation  is  more  complicated, 
as  tho  edges  of  the  iron  to  be  welded  require  to  be  thinned  preparatory  to  welding,  and 
this  is  effected  by  drawing  the  edge  of  the  sheet  against  a  suitably-formed  cutter, 
which  cuts  away  the  desired  metal  from  the  opposite  sides  of  the  metal,  which  come 
together,  and  form  the  'lap'  to  be  welded;  see  Jiff. 
2041.  The  flat  strip  is  then  worked  into  an  oval  form 
in  its  entire  length,  the  lap  being  in  the  centre  of  the 
longest  diameter  of  the  oval  in  a  transverse  section ; 
see  Jiff.  2042.  Down  tho  centre  of  this  oval-formed 
tube  or  unwelded  cylinder,  a  mandril  is  introduced,  a, 
wliich  forms  an  internal  support :  the  tube  being 

 ]   heated,  and  the  mandril  inserted,  the  tube  is  passed 

through  rolls  to  effect  and  complete  the  weld.  The 
tube  is  brought  into  a  cylindrical  form  by  passing  through  rolls,  the  reverse  or  largest 
diameter  being  compressed  or  converted  thereby  into  a  cylindrical  tube  ;  the  rolls  are 
operated  upon  by  screws  which  permit  of  their  being  pressed  down  into  closer  con- 
tact, and  to  convert  an  oval  opening  in  the  rolls  Avhen  asunder  or  not  screwed  do\rn 
into  a  circular  opening,  when  the  rolls  are  brought  into  closer  contact. 

The  Mamifaciurc  of  Steel  Tubes  for  Ordnance,  Gun-barrels,  and  other  purposes,  has 
recently  been  carried  into  practical  usefulness,  and  more  particularly  so  since  the 
extensive  application  of  the  Bessemer  process.  Ingots  of  iron  produced  by  the  process 
named  are  reheated,  and  hammered  in  every  direction,  so  as  to  ensure  perfect  homo- 
geneity of  substaiice  and  material,  and  the  ingot  reduced  in  thickness  and  increased 
in  breadth.  To  form  a  cylinder  for  a  heavy  gun  or  rifle,  the  centre  of  the  blank  of 
steel  is  operated  upon  by  a  punch  moved  by  machinery,  which  not  only  condenses  the 
metal  operated  upon,  but  in  moving  radially  forms  or  raises  the  disk-like  mass  into  a 
partially-formed  solid-ended  crude  cup,  eventually  into  a  steel  billet :  into  the  centre 
of  the  billet  a  mandril  is  inserted,  and  it  is  elongated  and  compressed  until  the 
desired  length  and  dimensions  of  the  tube  reqiured  are  arrived  at.  The  lightness  and 
strength  of  steel  in  a  tubular  form  suggests  its  applicability  to  large-sized  shafting 
hitherto  made  of  solid  iron,  and  to  other  purposes  where  great  masses  of  steel  were 
forged  solid  and  bored  out.  When  this  process  of  manufacture  is  perfected,  and 
consequently  cheapened  by  being  more  generally  applied,  steel  tubes,  cylinders,  and 
hoUow  shafts  will  supersede  the  use  of  tubes,  large  solid  shaftings,  and  many  tubular 
articles  now  made  of  iron. 

The  Manufacture  of  Brass  Tube  of  the  ordinary  kind,  Tcnown  as  Soldered.— This 
variety  of  bTa,ss  tube,  so  largely  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gas-fittings,  cornice-poles, 
and  other  articles  in  which  brass  tube  is  employed  in  the  construction,  is  made  from 
brass  cast  in  thick  strips,  and  rolled  out  into  sheets  of  the  thickness  required.  These 
sheets  are  cut  into  ribbons  in  breadth  corresponding  to  that  necessary  to  produce,  when 
turned  up,  tubes  of  the  various  diameters  required.    This  is  done  by  means  of  revolv- 
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ing  disks  of  steel,  or  cutters  fitted  into  a  frame,  and  operated 
upon  by  a  winch-handlo  when  worked  by  hand,  or  attached  to 
a  shaft  in  connection  with  an  engine  when  moved  by  power, 
see  fg.  2043  :  ee,  represents  a  cast-iron  frame;  cc,  tho  re- 
volving disks  of  steel,  or  cutters;  a,  a  moveable  gauge,  in 
order  to  determine  the  breadth  and  guide  the  edge  of  the 
sheet  brass  to  be  cut;  b  b  are  pinions  which  are  attached  to  the 
spindles  which  carry  the  cutters,  and  d  the  wincli-handle  to 
move  the  cutters  when  worked  by  hand. 

When  the  metal  of  which  the  tube  is  made  is  thin,  and  tho  tube  is  small  in  dia^ 
meter,  It  is  readily  formed  into  a  cylinder  by  simply  converting  the  end  of  the  ribbon 
mt»  a  tange  by  hammering  together  the  metal  which  forms  the  end  of  the  ribbon  in 
order  to  allow  it  to  enter  tho  drawing  tool,  using  also  an  additional  funnel-shaped  tool 
to  gather  up  or  concave  the  ribbon  in  its  width.  This  is  assisted  by  a  tapering  iron 
plug  held  in  the  fimnel-shaped  gathering-up  tool  already  alluded  to.  This  arrange- 
ment is  represented  in  y?.<7  2044  :  a  representing  tho  snag  of  drawbench  against  which 
the  tool  rests;  b,  the  tool  or  die  ;  c,  tho  trumpet-shaped  or  'gatherintr-ixp '  die  •  e  in 
iron  tapering  plug;  d,  a  wedge,  in  order  to  provent  Efrom  being  di-awnin  and  stopping 
tho  met'il  being  turned  up  in  its  passage  through  the  '  gathering-up '  tool  and  die  thus 
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converting  the  ribbon  of  brass  into  a  tubular  form,  the  edges  of  the  ribbon  forming  a 
longitudinal  opening  down  the  entire  length  of  the  partially-formed  tube  :  this  longi- 
tudinal opening  or  slit  and  the  edges  of  the  metal  are  brought  closer  together  by  re- 
moving the  wedge  n,  and  checking  the  passage  of  the  ribbon,  when  the  pull  of  the 
drawbcncii  brings  the  two  edges  of  the  partially-formed  tube  closer  together.  Tubes 
of  larger  diameter  and  of  thicker  metal,  however,  require  the  breadth  of  metal  neces- 
sary for  their  construction  to  be  rendered  concave  in  their  entire  length,  to  facilitate 
the  operation  of  turning  the  metal  up ;  and  this  is  done  by  moans  of  a  pair  of  rolls, 
one  of  which  has  on  it  a  series  of  projecting  beads  of  varying  diameters  in  convexity  ; 
the  corresponding  roll  has  corresponding  coucavo  grooves,  as  shown  in  fig.  2045.  The 
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width  of  metal  is  presented  to  that  portion  of  the  roll  which  will  impart  the  necessary 
degree  of  concavity  to  the  strip  in  its  entire  length.  It  is  then  passed  through  the 
rolls,  and  in  passing  through  is  converted  into  a  concave  trough-like  piece  of  sheet 
metal  As  in  former  descriptions  in  reference  to  thin  metal,  the  end  of  the  metal  is 
beaten  into  a  tange  to  be  caught  by  the  plyers  of  the  drawbench.  This  tange  is  passed 
through  the  drawing  tool,  laid  hold  of  by  the  plyers,  and  drawn  through  the  tool ;  its 
edo-es  are  drawn  together  by  a  final  pinch  or  pull  of  tlie  drawbench.  The  next  opera- 
tion is  that  of  soldering  or  uniting  the  two  edges  of  the  metal  together:  previous  to 
this  the  partially-formed  tube  is  annealed,  and  immersed  m  a  solution  of  weak  acid, 
which  removes  the  scale  and  grease  used  in  lubricating  the  metal  to  facibtate  its  pas- 
sage through  the  tool  in  turning  up  from  a  ribbon  to  its  tube-like  form.  Alter  the 
acid  is  removed  bv  immersion  in  pure  water,  the  open-jointed  tube  is  in  a  condition  to 
be  soldered  at  the  joint ;  previous,  however,  to  this  it  is  necessary  to  bind  the  tube 
round  with  wire  at  greater  or  less  distances,  in  order  to  prevent  the  seam  from  opening 
in  the  fire  when  the  metal  becomes  relaxed  with  the  heat  of  the  soldering  stove  ihe 
wire  used  is  annealed  or  soft-iron  wire;  it  is  p_assed_  round  the  tube  and  its  ends 
twisted  together;  see^^.  2046.  Along  the  open  joint  is  laid  granulated  brass  soldei 
mixed  with  borax,  the  latter  acting  as  a  flux,  at  the  same  time  keeping  t  edges  of 
the  joint  clean.  The  solder  fuses  at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  tube  to  be  soldered. 
When  the  solder  has  been  distributed  along  the  seam  of  the  tube  (this  and  the  pre- 
ceding operation  usually  being  performed  by  women  and  gir  s),  the  tube  is  m  a  con- 
dition to  be  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  solderer.  The  soldering  furnace  or  stove 
has  a  provision  for  a  fire  6  or  7  feet  long,  which  burns  m  a  firebrick  square  tunnel, 
oSn  arbotrends  for  the  introduction  of  the  unsoldered  tube  at  one  end,  and  when 
Sred  to  remove  it  at  the  opposite  end.  The  fuel  used  is  ^-^^l^^^^^^^^^ 
coal  until  reduced  to  coke  would  prevent  its  smoke  and  consequent  low^^^^^^ 
fusion  of  the  solder.  Fig.  2047  shows  a  section  through  ength  f 
and  fia.  2048  a  perpendicular  section  of  the  same,    a  a  A  A  A,  fig.  2047,  is  brickwork 
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c  c  are  iron  bars,  on  wliich  tliose  rest 
on  which  the  fire  is  placed ;  and  n  b, 
the  tube  which  is  to  undergo  the 
soldering  process.  The  pipe  is  in- 
serted at  one  end ;  the  fire  playing 
under  and  over  it,  speedily  heats  the 
tube  ;  the  necessary  heat  to  fuse  the 
solder  arrived  at,  it  fuses  and  unites 
the  two  edges  of  the  metal,  and  the 
operation  of  soldering  is  completed. 

_   If  the  tube  has  been  bound  round 

with  wires,  these  are  untwisted  and  taken  off,  and  in  order  to  gf     /  the  ^ov^^^o 

TuSs  are  immersed  in  long  troughs  of  wood,  liiied        ^-.^ ,«^i^f,^  ^  li  t  '. 

composed  of  a  solution  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  water,    ^^cy  eniaimng  in  lus  J 

limited  period,  and  being  rinsed  out  ^n/^tej' .^^ flZL^  ^^^^^ 

the  tube  is  in  a  condition  to  receive  its  final  finish    j-.^^^  '  ^.^lion  on  the 

by  placing  a  drawing-tool  so  formed  that  its  internal  dmmete  ha.  ^^^loU^i 

tiibe  than  the  one  used  for  '  turning  up '  the  tube  from  the  ribbon,  the  tange 
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is  passed  through  the  tool,  and  laid  hold  of  by  the  plyers  attached  to  the  to  of  tl^ 
bench,  the  whetls  are  thrown  into  gear,  and  the  tube  is  drawn  through  '^"^  ^ij^^ 
the  operation  thefine  smooth  surface  apparent  on  well  and  carefully  drawn  bia  ^,^'^. 

The  Oi^iamentation  of  Tubes  in  Brass,  #c.-The  action  of  the  drawbench  being,  as 
its  name  indicates,  to  draw  or  pull  a  partially-formed  cylinder  through  a  steel  tool  or 
die,  the  tool  or  die  being  placed  at  right  angles,  the  aperture  in  the  centre  ot  ^ooi 
being  placed  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  top  of  the  drawbench,  suggests  that  it  the 
tube  is  cylindrical,  reeded,  fluted,  square,  oval,  hexagonal,  polygonal,  or  anguf  r  m 
its  entire  length,  any  of  these  forms  may  readily  be  produced,  by  simply  substitutin 
a  draw-plate,  the  aperture  of  which  corresponds  to  the  external  configuration  ot  tne 
desired  form  of  the  tube.  Tubes  which  have  spiral,  concave,  or  convex  twists  or 
threads,  traversing  their  entire  length,  however,  require  pecu- 
liarly formed  tools  or  dies,  and  an  arrangement  in  their  use  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  desired  style  of  ornamentation. 

Tubes  shown  in  fig.  2049,  A  b  c,  are  produced  from  metal, 
first  ornamented  by  the  introduction  of  perforated  sheet  zinc 
between  two  sheets  of  metal,  and  in  that  position  the  three 
sheets  are  passed  through  a  pair  of  rolls,  the  perforated  zinc, 
by  the  pressure  in  rolling,  being  forced  into  the  surface  of 
the  brass  to  be  9rnamented  ;  the  raised  portions  of  ornament 
in  reUef ;  as  the  quatrefoils,  disks,  and  diamonds,  correspond- 
ing to  the  perforations  in  the  zinc  introduced  between  the 
two  sheets  of  brass  to  be  ornamented.  This  style  of  orna- 
mentation of  flat  metal  was  introduced  by  _E.  F.  Sturges,  of 
Birmingham,  in  the  year  1852,  and  is  identical  with  the  pro- 
cess employed  in  the  production  of  the  plates  used  to  produce 
impressions  from  natural  objects,  and  known  as  Nature- 
Printing.  The  same  effect  would  be  produced  by  steel  rolls  cut  with  ornamental 
devices  on  their  outer  circumference,  but  the  expense  of  such  rolls  being  very  great,  the 
perforated  zinc,  considering  the  limited  character  of  the  demand  for  such  tubep.  is  more 
economical.  The  ornamental  metal  being  cut  up  into  the  breadth  required,  is  made 
into  tube  by  the  process  already  described  as  that  by  which  ordinary  soldered  cylindrical 
brass  tube  is  made. 

Another  variety  of  ornamental  tube  is  produced  by  a  very  ingenious  process  intro- 
duced also  in  the  year  1852,  by  Mr.  Eearn.  In  this  process  the  ornament  is  impressed 
on  the  surface  of  the  tube  after  it  is  made :  the  tool  used  is  formed  by  a  construction 
of  rolls  as  shown  &tfig.  2050,  the  internal  or  hollow  surface  of  the  rollers  which  press 


2051 


2052 


B 


upon  the  tube  being  cut  with  the  necessary  design,  the  cylindrical  or  other  tube  to  be 
ornamented  is  supported  internally  by  a  mandril,  and  in  passing  it  through  the  com- 
bined tool  or  die,  the  rollers,  A  a  a  A,  revolve  and  indent  the  design  cut  on  their  cir- 
cumference into  the  surface  of  the  plain  tube  to  be  ornamented.  Fig.  2051  shows  the 
style  of  ornament  produced  by  this  process  :  a  being  produced  on  a  steel  mandril  as  an 
internal  support ;  in  b  and  c  the  convexity  or  relief  of  the  ornamental  beads  being 
greater,  it  is  produced  by  substituting  for  the  incompressible  steel  mandril  a  filling  of 
pitch  and  resin;  the  number  of  rolls  may  be  diminished,  or  the  designs  on  the 
concave  surface  of  the  rollers  may  be  varied  according  to  the  style  of  ornament 
desired.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  rollers  are  formed  of  the  best  steel,  and 
are  carefully  tempered  after  the  die-sinker  has  cut  the  design  thereon. 

"When  the  ornamentation  desired  consists  of  series  of  reeds  or  flutes  traversing 
spirally  and  screw-like,  familiarly  known  as  '  twisted  tube,'  and  largely  used  in  the 
construction  of  mediaeval  and  other  gas-fittings,  &c.,  tho  tool  represents  a  screw-nut, 
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which  IS  made  to  revolve  by  attachment  to  a  hollow  spindle ;  the  cylindrical  tube  is 
firmly  held  by  tlic  artizan  wlieu  passing  through  the  tool,  and  the  thread  is  imi^rcssed 
into  the  tube  or  rather  is  indented  in  its  passage  through  tlie  tool  or  die,  the  tube 
being  lubneatod  with  oil  or  tallow  to  aid  the  indentation,  and  prevent  the  proiecting 
thread  in  the  die  from  cutting  or  tearing  the  metal  of  the  tube  subjected  to  its  opera- 
tion, rhoso  tools  or  dies  are  not  made  of  steel,  but  of  chilled  cast  iron,  their  produc- 
tion by  the  process  of  casting  being  more  easily  effected  than  by  their  bein-  cut  in 
cast  steel;  the  friction  being  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  hollow  tube  yielding 
readily  to  the  pressure  of  the  convex  threads  of  metal  in  the  die :  the  characters  of  such 
tubes  are  represented  in  fuj.  2052.  a  and  «  are  the  result  of  once  passing  the  tube 
through  die  tool;  c  showing  a  diamond  raised  in  centre,  is  produced  by  first  passing 
the  tube  through  a  tool  with  the  thread  right-handed,  and  then  through  a  tool  in  which 

the  thread  is  left-handed,  or  in  the  reverse  direction  or 
inclination  to  that  through  which  it  was  previously  passed. 

The  tubes,  j\g.  2053,  are  formed  of  three  separate  tubes 
united  together,  each  component  tube  being  first  drawn  as  a 
separate  tube :  a  being  composed  of  three  six-fluted  tubes, 
produced  by  being  drawn  through  a  correspondingly  shaped 
die;  B  by  ordinary  separately  drawn  plain  tubes;  and  in  c 
the  three  tubes,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  process  of 
drawing,  are  subjected  to  the  operation  of  t^nsting  as 
already  described  in  the  last  paragraph  (under  the  head  of 
twisted  tubes);  the  three  tubes,  eventually  forming  one 
united  tube,  are  then  arranged  parallel  to  each  other  and 
the  rope-like  appearance  of  the  tube,  when  finished,  is  pro- 
duced by  uniting  them  together  by  twisting,  as  strands  in  an 
ordinary  rope,  each  tube  being  filled  with  pitch  and  resin  to 
preserve  its  primitive  tube-like  form,  and  prevent  its  col- 
lapsing in  the  process  of  uniting  the  three  tubes  into  the 
rope-like  appearance  when  finished. 
The  Manufacture  of  Mandril-drawn  Tubes,  or  Tubes  perfectly  cylindrical  in  their 
internal  and  external  diameters. ~1\\\s  variety  of  tube,  is  chiefly  made  in  brass  or 
copper :  in  the  former  material  principally  used  in  the  manufacture  of  optical  instru- 
ments, more  particularly  telescopes,  dependent  for  their  perfection  in  working  on 
tubes  of  the  utmost  degree  of  accuracy  and  perfectly  cylindi-ical  form,  to  ensure 
steadiness  when  in  work;  large  quantities  of  mandril-drawn  tubes  are  also  used 
for  the  barrels  of  garden  and  other  syringes,  telescopic  hearth-brushes  and  toasting- 
forks,  &c. ;  while  ordinary  soldered  jointed  brass  tube  could  not  be  successfully  used, 
or  if  used,  would 'require  an  amount  of  labour  to  fit  it  for  the  purpose,  obviously  out 
of  place  with  the  expeditious  modes  of  working  now  in  existence.    The  elasticity 
resulting  from  the  procecs  of  mandi-il-drawing,  is  another  adA'antage  in  connection 
with.this  process,  arising  from  the  condensation  of  the  particles  of  the  brass  of  which 
the  tube  is  made,  these  being  forced  down  or  compressed  by  the  action  of  the  un- 
yielding steel  tool,  and  the  equally  unyielding  mandril  or  spit,  which  internally 
supports  the  ordinary  brass  tube  subjected  to  the  process.    An  ordinary  brass  tube 
is  unequal  in  thickness  internally  throughout  its  entire  length;  the  two  edges  of  the 
strip  from  which  it  is  made  and  where  it  is  soldered,  are  clearly  seen ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  anything  working  piston-like  therein,  would  do  so  only  imperfectly.  The 
manufacture  of  light  brass  mandril-drawn  tube  is  practised  as  follows:  A  carefully 
selected  and  well-forged  cylinder  of  steel  is  turned  to  a  perfect  cylinder  by  means  of  a 
slide  rest,  and  carefully  polished  ;  the  brass  tube  made  in  the  way  already  described, 
is  slipped  on  the  mandril :  in  this  position  the  mandril  and  sheath  of  brass  is  pre- 
sented to  the  die  in  the  drawbench,  and  is  drawn  through  the  tool  -ndiich  forms  the 
outside  surface  of  the  tube,  compressing  the  metal,  reducing  the  thickness,  and  com- 
pelling it  to  embrace  the  steel  mandril  or  internal  support.    The  result  is  an  elastic 
brass  tube,  suitable  for  the  purposes  already  enumerated.    The  air  being  expelled 
between  the  tube  and  the  mandril,  considerable  difiiculty  arises  in  releasing  the  tube 
from  the  mandril,  and  this  is  effected  by  means  of  a  collet  or  collar  a  little  larger 
tiian  the  steel  mandril,  but  less  in  aperture  than  the  tube :  the  collet  is  placed  in 
position  of  the  drawing  tool,  the  reverse  end  of  the  mandril  being  operated  upon,  as 
iu  drawing  the  tube,  the  result  is  that  the  tube  is  withdrawn  from  its  internal  support, 
and  if  the  mandril  has  been  correctly  turned,  a  perfectly  cylindrical  tube  is  tlie  result 
of  the  preceding  operations.    In  Jig.  2054  the  arrangement  of  mandril  and  tube  to  be 
drawn,  and  tool,  are  shown  :  a  a,  represents  the  mandril ;  nn,  the  brass  to  be  operated 
upon  ;  c  c,  section  of  the  tool ;  the  thickness  of  line  to  the  loft  of  the  tool  c  c  indicues 
that  part  of  the  brass  which  has  not  been  subjected  to  the  operation  of  the  drawing 
tool..   The  release  of  the  drawn  tube  is  shown  iu  Jig,  2055  ;  the  collar  or  collet  c  is 
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substituted  in  the  drawbench  for  the  tool  shown  in  the  preceding  -'^f f  °  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
of  mandril  A,  passed  through  this,  is  taken  hold  of  by  the  plyer,s  ol  the  drawbench, 


2055 


the  end  of  the  metal  of  the  tube  presents  a  resistance,  while  the  {oi-co  of  the  draw- 
bench  di-ags  out  or  releases  the  mandril  from  tlie  drawn  tube.  Mandril,  or  drawn 
'  inside '  and  '  out'  tubes,  as  they  are  familiarly  called  by  the  '  users,  may  be  made  ot 
any  form  or  size.  When  of  extra  thick  metal,  very  powerful,  slowly  moTing  draw- 
benches  are  required.  _  i    -^i  t,  mi 

The  Manufacture  of  Patent  Brans-cased  Tube,  or  iron  tube,  cased  with  brass.— J-lus 
variety  of  tube— largely  used  in  the  construction  of  articles  in  which  the  external 
appearance  of  brass  is  desired  with  the  strength  of  iron,  as  in  balustrades  for  stairs, 
railings  of  various  kinds,  picture-rods,  window  and  other  rods,  and  bedsteads,  chairs, 
and  other  articles  of  furnitiu-e  made  in  metal  of  a  portable  character,  and  otherwise- 
was  introduced  to  the  brass-foundry  trade  of  Birmingham  in  the  year  1803,  and  is 
stated  to  have  originated  in  the  observation  of  the  difficulty  of  removing  a  man- 
dril-drawn brass  tube  from  the  steel  mandril  on  which  it  was  drawn.  The  inventor. 
Sir  Edward  Thomason,  was  largely  engaged  in  the  silver  and  plated  ware  manufac- 
tures in  Birmingham.  As  a  manufacturer  of  sliding  hearth-brushes,  toasting-forks, 
and  other  articles  telescopically  formed,  ho  used  large  quantities  of  mandril-drawn 
tubes,  and  in  the  production  of  such  tubes,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  these  off  the 
internal  support,  the  manufacture  of  patent  tube  originated.  Thomason  first  also 
originated  the  idea  of  covering  solid  iron  rods  with  copper  and  brass,  with  the 
intention  of  their  being  used  instead  of  solid  copper  bolts  for  ship-building  purposes. 
Though  unsuccessful  as  regards  the  application  of  iron-cased  bolts  for  the  purpose, 
solid  iron  rods  cased  with  brass  became,  and  have  become,  an  article  of  large  con- 
sumption in  the  form  of  the  rods  which  retain  the  carpetings  on  stairs.  Eventually 
an  iron  tube  took  the  place  of  the  solid  iron  rod,  and  the  manufacture  of  cased  tube 
took  its  place  as  an  article  of  extensive  demand  for  the  purposes  already  named.  The 
manufacture  of  patent  cased  brass  or  iron  tube  is  tlius  practised : — Sheet  iron  of  good 
quality,  if  for  articles  which  do  not  require  to  be  bent  in  manufacture,  as  in  rods  for 
pictures,  straight  railings,  &c. ;  but  if  the  tube  is  to  be  bent,  charcoal-iron  is  selected  ; 
the  sheets  of  iron  are  cut  up  with  circular  cutters,  as  shown  at  fig.  2043  ;  and  the 
ribbon  arising  from  the  cutting  or  slitting  of  sheet  iron  is  concaved  in  its  entire 
length  by  passing  it  through  rolls,  as  shown  in  fig.  2044.  It  is  drawn  into  tube  at 
the  drawbench,  in  this  state:  if  the  tube  is  intended  for  articles  which  are  to  remain 
straight,  the  iron  tube  is  in  a  condition  to  allow  of  its  receiving  its  case  of  brass ; 
if  it  is  intended  that  the  tube  should  bo  bent,  the  iron  tube  is  soldered  together  at 
the  seam,  as  already  described  in  the  manufacture  of  soldered  brass  tube,  the  brass 
sheath  intended  to  cover  the  iron  tube  or  to  case  it  with,  is  made  of  such  an  internal 
diameter  as  will  slide  over  the  iron  tube  it  is  intended  to  '  case '  or  cover,  the  brass 
ease  being  turned  up,  made,  and  soldered,  as  already  described  in  the  manufacture 
of  soldered  brass  tube.  The  brass  sheath  is  then  slid  over  the  iron  tube,  and  in  this 
position  the  end  of  the  two  united  tubes  of  iron  and  brass  is  passed  through  tlie 
drawing  tool :  the  pressure  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  drawbench  causes  the 
external  brass  sheath  or  tube  to  embrace  firmly  the  iron  tube  in  its  interior,  and 
an  externally  brass  and  internally  iron  tube  is  produced  thereby.  During  the 
many  years  this  branch  of  tube  manufacture  has  been  practised,  no  change  or 
improvement  has  been  made  in  its  manipulation — if  we  except  that,  within  the  last 
few  years,  hoop-iron  has  been  substituted  in  the  manufacture  of  second-rate  cased 
tube,  instead  of  cutting  up  the  broad  sheet-iron  as  formerly. 

Taper  Tubes  of  Brass  or  Iron  This  form  of  tube,  formerly  made  entirely  by  hand, 

is  now  drawn  with  ease  and  facility.  The  old  method  of  production  consisted  of 
cutting  out  the  metal  from  the  sheet  requisite  to  produce  the  desired  taper  tube.  It 
was  tlien  mallcted  into  a  taper  tubular  form,  and  the  metal  soldered  together  at  the 
junction  ;  then,  after  the  extra  solder  was  removed,  it  was  hammered  on  a  taper 
mandril  or  st;xko,  as  in  use  among  tinmen.  Many  ingenious  drawing  tools  were  made 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  taper  tubes.  These  consisted  of  dies  made  in  sections,  or 
various  pieces ;  they  were  united  in  frames,  and  when  used  in  the  drawbench  the 
parts  of  the  die  were  operated  upon  by  springs,  wliich  permitted  of  their  expansion  as 
the  taper  increased  in  the  tube  and  mandril  intended  to  be  drawn.    Such  tools, 
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howovor,  never  produced  good  taper  tubes.  An  after  invention  consisted  in  using  a 
pair  of  rolls  with  diminishing  grooves  on  their  diameter  or  circumference,  and 
presenting  the  taper  mandril  with  its  sheath  of  metal  at  its  smidlest  diameter  lo  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  groove;  the  revolution  or  partial  revolution  of  tiie  rolls  com- 
pressed the  motixl  sheath  to  the  mandril  and  produced  a  taper,  but  still  irregular 
taper  tube.  This  method  was  patented  by  Henry  Osburn  no  far  back  as  the  year 
1813.  It,  however,  seems  to  have  been  lost  sight  of,  from  the  limited  demand  for 
tiipor  tubes  at  the  period,  and  the  same  process  was  revived  by  Church  and  Harlow  in 
1841.  Though  great  numbers  of  taper  tubes  so  made  are  still  produced,  it  is  obvious 
tliat,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  action  of  the  rolls,  tlie  production  of  taper  tubes  is 
limited  to  those  of  a  purely  tapering,  externally  smooth  cylinder ;  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  produce  either  reeded,  fluted,  or  twisted  tapering  tubes  by  the  rolling 
process.  The  means,  however,  by  which  nearly  every  variety  of  tapering  tubes  can 
be  produced,  was  effected  in  1850  by  John  Ward,  who  in  that  year  suggested,  instead 
of  an  expanding  tool  made  up  of  a  complication  of  segments  of  steel,  operated  upon 
by  springs,  or  that  of  the  rolling  process  as  already  described  (see  fig.  2056),  the  pro- 
2056  duction  of  a  tool,  draw-plate,  or  die  formed  in  one  piece,  and  of 
  block  tin  cast  in  a  metal  mould.  This  tool,  placed  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  'die'  in  the  drawbench,  by  the  expanding  yet  com- 
pressing property  of  the  metal  of  which  it  is  made,  forces  the 
metal  of  the  sheath  to  be  converted  into  a  taper  tube,  and  into 
every  groove  or  reed  in  the  internal  mandril  or  support  on 
wliich  the  sheath  or  case  to  form  the  taper  tube  is  placed.  By  the 
same  process,  also,  tapering  tubes  with  convex  or  concave  twi.st- 
ings,  threads,  or  reeds  on  the  outer  diameter  can  also  be  produced  by  the  application 
of  a  s-\nvel  on  the  drawbench  chain,  which  permits  the  mandril  and  its  case  of  metal 
to  revolve  in  its  passage  through  the  tool,  the  tool  remaining  stfitionary.  The  process 
may  be  described  as  follows  : — The  die  or  mould  to  produce. the  block-tin  tool  is  formed 
of  metal ;  the  aperture  in  its  centre  is  tapering — cylindrical  if  for  a  plain  round 
taper  tube — or  if  reeded,  fluted,  or  twisted,  a  metal  core  with  its  requisite  reeds,  flutes, 
threads,  or  twists  is  introduced  into  the  centre  of  the  mould,  and  the  tin  poured  in : 
the  result  is  a  cast,  the  interior  of  which  is  a  copy  of  the  mandril,  and  also  of  the 
external  contour  of  the  desired  tube.  Fiff.  2057  shows  external  appearance  of  the  tool 
when  cast,  and  fig.  2058  its  internal  configuration,  depending  on  the  plain  or  orna- 
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mental  character  of  the  tube.  The  sheet  brass  or  iron,  being  cut  to  the  required 
diminishing  breadth,  is  turned  up  and  soldered  at  the  joint,  after  the  removal  of  the 
wires  which  held  the  edges  of  the  partially-formed  tube  together,  and  the  extra  solder, 
the  case  to  form  the  intended  taper  tube,  &c.,  is  placed  on  the  mandril.  In  Fig.  2059, 
A  A  represents  the  sheath  of  brass  to  form  the  taper  tube ;  b  b,  the  mandril ;  the  tool 
is  then  placed  in  the  proper  position  in  the  drawbench,  the  end  of  the  mandril  forced 
through  it,  and  taken  hold  of  by  the  plyers  attached  to  the  chain ;  the  tool  expands 
and  compresses  the  sheath  against  the  internal  mandril,  clinging,  yet  expanding 
with  the  increased  diameter  of  the  taper  of  the  tube  and  mandril  it  is  drawn 
through.  The  result  is  a  perfectly-formed  taper  tube,  a  perfect  copy  externaUy  of 
the  mandril  on  which  the  tube  is  placed.  If  the  mandril  is  of  an  ornamental  spira 
construction,  provision  is  made,  as  has  been  already  stated,  to  admit  of  a  screw-like 
revolution  to  indent  the  metal  case  into  the  concavities  or  threads  cut  on  it  externally, 
i.e.,  the  tool  representing  a  stationary  nut,  and  the  mandril  and  its  covenng  a  screw 

^^FhS'of  Cased  and  other  Brass  Tubes.— As  regards  the  mode  of  finish  adopted  for 
tubes  of  which  immense  quantities  are  sent  out  in  long  lengths,  especially  of  the  iron 
cased  with  brass  variety,  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  trade  to  finish  such  by  means 
of  hand-labour  only  ;  the  artizan  engaged  in  the  process  using  floats,  or  ties  cut 
in  one  direction  only,  for  the  purpose  of  the  removal  of  the  external  skin  preparatory 
to  polishing.  One  house  only  has  applied  or  substituted  a  machine  for  the.P'i^Pose 
of  flnishinl  tube.  i.e.  that  of  W.  Tonks  and  Sons,  Birmingham  Their  macliino 
is  solf-actiug.  The  tube  to  be  floated  is  attached  to  a  honzoiital  bed :  the  lloats 
five  in  number,  move  parallel,  and  in  a  longitudinal  direction.  Each  in  its  operation 
passes  a  little  into  the  space  previously  floated  ;  the  tube  is  tm-ned  by  the  macniue. 
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and  a  new  surface  is  exposed  to  be  operated  upon.   The  next  operation  after  boating 
is  polishins?,  ^vllich  is  either  effected  by  hand  with  bst  P^f  ^^l/^?^^^  f  ^^^.''^^0^ 
tube  being  lubricated  mth  rotten-stone  and  oil,  or  (in  the  fi"'^'^  ^^^^in'rv 
tubes)  an  internal  buff  or  hole  lined  with  list  or  felt,  revolves  ^7  Jf^'J"'^^! 
the  tube  being  passed  in,  is  polished  by  the  revolution  of  the  buff,  the  hnal 
polish  is  giveS  by  dry  list,  with  powdered  dry  rotten-stone.     Brass  t^^be  when 
finished  by  burnishing  is  floated,  then   scoured  with  wet  pounded  clay  crucibl^^^ 
then  burnished  by  steel  burnishers,  gall  being  appbed  to  hinder  their  scratching. 
The  last  method  gives  the  most  brilliant  style  of  finish;  by  either  mode  of  fin  sh 
they  are  protected  from  oxidation  by  a  lacquer  applied  with  a  camel  s-hair  brush  wiien 
the  tube  is  heated,  which  is  done  either  by  laying  the  tube  to  be  lacquered  on  a  hot 
iron  plate,  or  by  passing  through  its  interior  a  jet  of  steam.    On  cooling,  the  proteo- 
tion  is  perfect  and  the  finish  completed.  ,  n    i         ^-  a 

Solid  Brass  Tube,  i.e.  brass  tube  drawn  without  seam,  as  used  for  locomotive-  ana 
marine-boiler  purposes,  &c.  ' .  . 

In  1780,  Matthew  Bolton  suggested  the  introduction  of  tubes  into  steam-engine 
stationary  boilers.  Trevithick  in  1815,  in  his  experiments  on  engines  for  locomotivo 
purposes,  suggested  and  applied  pipes  or  tubes,  but  placed  them  perpendicularly. 
Gurney,  Summers,  and  Ogle,  in  their  experiments  used  also  tubes;  and  George 
Stephenson  in  his  'rocket'  engine,  adopted  the  almost  present  arrangement  of  the 
tubular  boiler.    By  the  ordinary,  or  soldered  brass-tube  process,  the  tubes  so  produced 
not  unfrequently  leaked  at  the  joint  or  seam  from  imperfect  running  of  the  solder, 
and  the  production  of  a  '  solid '  or  seamless  tube  became  a  desideratum.    Iron  tubes 
speedily  become  corroded  by  the  surrounding  water  in  the  boiler,  and  the  necessity 
for  finding  a  substitute  in  a  tube  of  a  material  not  liable  to  oxidise  and  of  sufficieiit 
strength  to  resist  the  exigencies  of  wear  and  tear,  became  a  desideratum.  Economi- 
cally, also,  the  brass  tube  is  in  the  end  cheaper,  as  the  old  tubes  are  taken  back  by  the 
manufacturers  in  exchange  for  the  new  at  a  trifling  advance  in  order  to  cover  expense 
of  re-manufacture.    Up  to  the  year  1838,  tubes  for  locomotive-  and  marine-engines 
were  either  formed  of  welded  iron,  or  of  brass  tube  produced  by  soldering  at  the 
joints.    In  that  year,  however,  Mr.  Green  of  Birmingham  conceived  and  carried 
into  practice  the  production  of  seamless  brass  tubes,  in  a  manner  akin  or  similar  to 
that  already  described  in  the  production  or  manufiicture  of  lead  and  block-iron  tube  ; 
i.e.  he  cast  the  brass  or  copper  '  billet,'  from  which  the  future  tube  was  to  be  made 
in  moulds,  inserted  a  mandril  into  the  aperture  produced  by  the  sand  '  core,'  made 
an  alteration  in  the  drawbench,  increasing  its  strength,  and  operated  on  its  motion 
by  reducing  the  speed,  thereby  increasing  its  power,  in  order  to  overcome  the  stubborn 
nature  of  the  brass  or  copper  billet  operated  upon.    By  reference  to  cut  of  drawbench, 
fig.  2025,  the  large  wheel  is  not  operated  upon  in  the  manufacture  of  solid  brass  tube, 
by  a  pinion  as  shown,  but  by  an  endless  screw  which  worked  into  corresponding 
threads  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  large  wheel,  and  the  die  was  formed  not  of  one, 
but  four  parts,  i.e.  as  four  revolving  pulleys  placed  at  an  angle  to  each  other,_  forming 
a  round  hole  or  die  in  the  centre ;  the  brass  billet  or  copper  with  its  mandril  similar 
in  form  to  that  already  shown.    It  was  then  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  drawbench, 
and  gradually  reduced  by  the  action  of  the  four-roll  tool  to  the  desired  external  size 
and  the  strength  of  metal  desired.    Eepeated  annealings  are  required  in  the  process 
of  drawing,  in  order  to  restore  the  ductihty  of  the  metal  of  the  partially-drawn  billet, 
which  is  eventually  converted  into  the  finished  locomotive  tube.    The  metal  or  brass 
of  which  these  tubes  are  composed  is  made  from  the  best  copper  and  zinc  or  spelter, 
as  such  tubes  are  replaced  every  three  years ;  when  worn  out  they  are  sold  to  manu- 
facturers fbr  reconversion  into  similar  tubes,  or  command  good  prices  for  raw  materia], 
to  be  used  for  other  purposes  in  the  brass  foundry  trade. 

Another  method  or  process  for  the  manufacture  of  solid  brass  tube  is  also  in  use, 
which  was  introduced  in  1852  by  G.  F.  Muntz,  junior,  and  made  from  the  metal 
familiarly  known  as  '  Muntz's '  metal,  which  possesses  the  property  of  being  worked, 
rolled,  or  manipulated  at  a  low  red  heat.  (See  Mtjktz  Metal  and  Sheathing.)  In 
this,  as  in  Green's  process,  the  raw  material  is  presented  in  '  billet'  form  for  mauu- 
fiicture  into  finished  tube.    This  process  may  be  described  as  follows  : — 

The  '  billet '  out  of  which  the  future  tube  is  intended  to  be  made  is  cast  in  an  iron 
mould  with  a  sand-core :  the  billet  is  oval  in  form,  the  metal  being  thickest  on  the  two 
largest  surfaces  of  the  oval.  The  billet  being  cast,  and  the  sand  removed  from  its 
interior,  the  interior  is  coated  with  a  wash  of  lime-water  and  salt.  This  prevents  the 
adhesion  of  the  interior  surfaces  of  the  metal  together  in  the  process  of  rolling  the 
billet  to  the  length  of  the  intended  tube.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  rolls  grooved  in 
their  circumference.  In  the  ordinary  process  of  rolling  metal,  it  will  be  observed  that 
it  is  simply  elongated  by  the  thickness  being  reduced,  but  its  breadth  is  not  increased  ; 
the  thickness  of  the  metal  of  the  '  billet'  in  the  upper  and  under  side  therefore  pro^ddes 
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for  this,  nnd  tho  result  of  the  flrst  rollings  is  to  reduco  the  metal  on  the  upper  cr 
\inder  side  to  tho  same  tliickness  as  tho  sides.  Tho  oval  billet  being  rolled  into  a 
ilat  strip  or  bar,  has  thou  ono  end  opened  to  tlie  length  sulRciont  to  admit  of  the  iniro- 
duetion  of  a  thick-ended  mandril.  With  this  introduced,  tho  opened  end  of  tho  tube 
is  presented  to  the  rolls  ;  tho  thick  part  of  tlio  mandril  retained  in  tlie  tube  at  the  point 
of  pressure ;  tho  txibo  is  drawn  on  and  opened  througliout  its  entire  length.  Tho 
position  of  the  tube  in  tho  opening-up  of  the  bar  is  tho  reverse  of  tho  previous  operation, 
being  presented  in  its  largest  diameter  to  the  action  of  the  rolls,  or  at  right  angles  to 
the  preceding  operation.  The  adhering  webs  or  fins  consequent  on  this  mode  of  produc- 
tion being  removed,  the  tube  is  again  passed  through  rolls,  to  produce  it  in  form  per- 
fectly cylindrical,  a  mandril  in  the  interior  assisting  tlio  operation.  All  the  operations  in 
this  variety  of  solid  tube  are  conducted  when  the  metal  is  at  a  low  red  heat,  the  metal 
of  which  these  tubes  are  made,  or  Muntz's  metal,  consisting  of  copper,  with  a  large  per- 
centage of  zinc  or  spelter,  imparting  to  it  the  property  of  being  rolled  at  the  temperature 
named,  much  facilitating  tho  rapidity  of  production. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  know  tliat  nearly  all  the  locomotive-engines  in 
use  on  the  railroads  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  fitted  up  with  seamless  brass 
tubes.  If  to  these  are  added  the  quantity  of  seamless  brass  tubes  in  use  in  the  steam- 
boats of  the  United  Kingdom  also,  the  united  weights  of  these  tubes  gives  a  total  of 
upwards  of  20,000  tons  of  solid  or  seamless  brass  tubes  in  use  hy  the  various 
railway  companies,  steam-boat  proprietors,  &c.,  of  this  country.  Tho  production  of 
solid  brass  tube  in  Birmingham,  for  these  purposes  alone,  amounts  to  upwards  of 
8,000  tons  annually. 

A  very  admirable  variety  of  solid  or  seamless  copper  tube  is  now  produced  from 
the  worn-out  copper  rollers  used  by  calico-printers  for  printing  cotton  fabrics.  The 
old  roller,  with  the  rib  which  holds  the  roller  on  the  printing  spindle,  in  the 
operation  of  printing,  taken  out  forms  the  billet ;  it  is  reduced  in  outer  diameter,  its 
internal  diameter  depending  on  the  size  of  the  internal  mandril  used,  the 
reduction  being  effected  as  in  the  manufacture  of  Green's  tube  by  powerful  draw- 
benches.  As  in  Green's  tube,  also,  repeated  annealings  are  required  in  the  opera- 
tion of  reduction  or  drawing  down  to  the  size  of  tube  required.  This  method 
of  producing  seamless  copper  tube  from  previously  waste  material  was  intro- 
duced in  1850,  by  the  late  Thomas  Attwood:  the  density  of  tho  material  of  which 
the  tube  is  formed,  good  at  first,  as  being  formed  of  wrought  copper,  is  further 
solidified  by  tho  mod.ns  operandi  in  converting  the  worn-out  roller  into  a  tube 
for  steam  purposes.    "When  subjected  to  great  pressure  it  is  unequalled  in  service. 

In  conclusion,  as  regards  the  manufacture  of  brass  and  copper  tube  but  little 
remains  to  be  stated.  Messrs.  Alexander  and  Henry  Parkes  patented  the  addition  of 
phosphorus  and  manganese  to  the  alloy  of  brass  and  zinc,  out  of  which  locomotive 
and  marine  boiler-tubes  are  made,  which  they  state  improves  the  metal,  imparting 
to  it  superior  cohesive  properties,  and  also  solidity.  The  direction  recently  given 
for  locomotive  and  marine  engine-tubes  is  towards  tubes  containing  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  copper  than  even  in  those  of  'Green's'  mixture.  It  is  stated,  if  the 
percentage  of  copper  is  increased,  the  tubes  may  be  made  lighter  in  material,  and 
\n\\  be  less  likely  to  be  operated  upon  by  the  sulphates  in  the  fuel.  Finally,  if 
certain  preliminary  details  as  to  the  casting  of  the  '  billets,'  from  which  the  solid  or 
seamless  tubes  are  drawn,  or  in  raising  the  'billets'  up  from  thick  disks  of  rolled 
metal,  but  little  remains  to  be  recorded  as  respects  the  improved  manipulatory  opera- 
tions in  the  manufacture  of  brass  or  copper  tubes. 

TUBVIiAR  BRIDGES.  In  the  fourth  edition— the  last  publisheil  during  the  life- 
time of  Dr.  Ure— there  was  a  long  article  bearing  the  heading  of  EAinBAiEN's  TuBULiK 
BBroGES.  This  article  no  longer  appears.  In  the  first  place,  it  ought  never  to  have 
found  a  place  in  a  work  which  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Engineering  Science. 
Such  was  the  introduction  to  the  article  as  it  appeared  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  editions  of 
this  Dictionary.  The  article,  which  was  written  with  great  care  by  the  Editor  himself, 
after  several  interviews  with  both  Mr.  Eobert  Stephenson  and  Mr.  Eairbairn,  was 
acknowledged  by  both  these  eminent  engineers  to  give  the  most  correct  account  of  the 
merits  of  each  of  them,  in  the  construction  of  these  remarkable  works.  Those  who 
may  be  interested  in  this  question  are  referred  to  the  last  edition  of  the  Dictionary  : 
the  article  having  been  withdrawn  from  this  edition  to  make  room  for  matter  which 
belongs  more  especially  to  Art,  Manufactures,  or  Mines. 

TTTE-XXtOlO',  also  Tuiron  and  Tmrn.  The  old  name  for  the  blast-hole,  or  twyer, 
or  tuyere  of  a  blast-furnace. 

TurA.  A  deposit  of  calcareous  carbonate  from  springs  and  streams.  Also,  a 
volciinic  product.    See  Moetae,  Hydkatjlic.  j      j       i  r 

TirciVIUTTOM'.    A  wood  resembling  box,  which  was  imported  and  used  lor 
making  ladies'  fans.    It  does  not  appear  to  be  now  known  in  the  trade. 
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TUXiA  MSTAXi  is  an  alloy  of  silvei',  copper,  and  lead ;  made  at  Tula  in 
Russia. 

TUKTGSTEMr  or  WOXiri&AM.  ( Tungstene,  Fr. ;  Wolframium,  Ger.)  SymboL 
Ts  or  W ;  at.  wt.  92.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  principal  mineral  from  which  it  is 
obtainable— ^Wi^siCTi  (Swedish  iiing,  'heavy,'  stcn,  '  stone,')  or  Wolfram.  This  metal 
was  discovered  by  the  Brothers  De  Luyart,  about  1784,  shortly  after  the  discovery  of 
tungstie  acid  by  Schcelo,  from  whom  it  has  been  sometimes  called  Sclieelium.  It  is  never 
found  in  the  native  state,  but  is  produced  by  a  variety  of  processes.  First,  and  most 
easily,  by  mixing  the  dried  and  finely-powdered  tungstate  or  bitungstate  of  soda  with 
linely-divided  cliarcoal,  such  as  lamp-black  ;  placing  the  mixture  in  a  crucible  lined  with 
charcoal,  covering  it  with  charcoal  in  powder,  and  then  exposing  the  whole  to  a  steady 
red  heat  for  two  or  three  hours.  On  removal  of  the  crucible  and  cooling  it,  a  porous 
mass  is  found,  from  which  the  soda  is  removed  by  solution  in  water,  and  the  uncon- 
sumed  carbon  is  separated  by  washing  it  off,  the  metal  being  left  as  a  bright,  glistening 
blackish-grey  metallic  powder.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  treating  tungstie  acid  in  a 
similar  manner,  or  by  exposing  the  acid  at  a  bright  red  heat,  in  an  iron  or  glass  tube, 
to  a  cui-rent  of  hydrogen  gas.  Tungsten  is  one  of  the  heaviest  metals  known,  its 
specific  gravity  being  17'22  to  17'6.  It  requires  such  a  very  high  temperature  for 
fusion  that  it  has  never  yet  been  obtained  in  mass,  more  commonly  as  a  fine  powder, 
but  sometimes  in  small  grains.  It  is  not  magnetic.  It  is  very  hard  and  brittle. 
Alone  it  has  not  been  rendered  available  for  any  useful  purpose,  but  it  has  lately  been 
employed  for  the  manufacture  of  certain  alloys.  Tungsten  is  comparatively  a  rare- 
substance,  and-  is  remarkable  for  the  very  limited  extent  to  which  in  nature  it  is  found 
to  have  been  mineralised  by  combination  with  other  substances.  In  none  of  these 
does  it  exist  as  a  salifiable  base,  but  as  an  acid,  as  in  wolfram,  Scheelite,  yttrotantalite, 
and  the  tungstate  of  lead. 

The  most  common  ore  of  this  metal  is  wolfram,  known  also  to  the  Cornish  minor 
as  '  cal'  or  '  callen.'  It  is  most  commonly  found  associated  with  tin  ores,  which  contain 
besides  the  black  oxide  of  tin  or  cassiterite,  the  metallic  minerals,  arsenical  iron, 
copper,  lead,  and  zinc  sulphides :  but  its  peculiarly  characteristic  associate  is  the 
metal  molybdenum,  for  the  most  part  mineralised  as  a  sulphide.  This  metal  is 
remarkable  in  connection  with  tungsten  as  producing  isomeric  compounds,  and  as 
having  both  its  equivalent  and  its  specific  gravity  equal  to  about  one-half  that  of 
tungsten,  they  being,  respectively,  as  follow:  equivalents,  W  92,  Mo  49;  sp.  gr. 
W  16-22,  Mo8-615. 

Amongst  miners  wolfram  has  the  reputation  of  teing  an  abundant  mineral,  but 
it  is  comparatively  rare,  schorl,  specular  and  other  iron  ores,  and  gossan  being  often 
mistaken  for  it.  From  its  association  with  tin  ores,  it  has  been  until  lately  the 
source  of  great  loss  to  the  miner,  as  it  was  found  quite  impossible  to  separate  it  from 
the  ore  in  consequence  of  its  specific  gravity,  7'1  to  7*4,  being  so  near  to  that  of  black 
tin,  6-3  to  7-0. 

Pryce,  in  his  '  Mineralogia  Cornubiensis,  1778,'  says  : '  After  the  tin  is  separated  from 
all  other  impurities  by  repeated  ablutions,  there  remains  a  quantity  of  this  mineral 
substance  (gal),  which  being  of  equal  gravity  cannot  be  separated  from  the  tin  ore  by 
water,  therefore  it  impoverishes  the  metal  and  reduces  its  value  down  to  8  or  9  parts 
of  metal  for  twenty  of  mineral,  which  without  its  brood,  so  called,  might  fetch  twelve, 
for  twenty.'  This  description  of  tin  ores  containing  wolfram  was  still  applicable  until 
a  very  recent  period,  whe  a  new  process  was  invented  by  Mr.  Eobert  Oxland,  of 
Plyriiouth,  and  by  him  successfully  introduced  at  the  Drake  "Walls  Tin  Mine,  at  Gunnis 
Lake,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tamar,  where  it  was  continued  in  operation  until  the  mine 
was  closed.  At  this  mine,  although  the  tin  ore  raised  was  of  excellent  quality,  it  was 
left  associated  with  so  much  wolfram  that  the  ore  fetched  the  lowest  price  of  any 
mine  in  Cornwall.  By  Oxland's  process,  it  was  brought  up  to  the  price  of  the 
best  black  tin.  The  process  is  now  employed  at  East  Huel  Eose,  near  Cam- 
borne. 

At  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  process  the  greater  portion  of  the  ore  was 
sold  for  421.  per  ton.  The  improvement  effected  by  it  was  so  great  that  the  same  sort 
of  ore  fetched  the  price  of  the  best  black  tin. 

The  process  consists  in  taking  tin  ores  mixed  with  wolfram,  dressed  as  completely 
as  possible  by  the  old  process,  and  having  ascertained  by  analysis  the  quantity  of 
wolfram  contained  therein,  then  mixing  therewith  such  a  quantity  of  soda-ash  of 
known  value  as  shall  afford  an  equivalent  of  soda  for  combination  with  the  tungstie 
acid  of  the  wolfram,  which  is  the  tungstate  of  iron  and  manganese ;  the  object  of  the 
process  being  by  calcination  to  convert  the  insoluble  tungstate  of  iron  and  manganese 
into  the  soluble  tungstate  of  soda,  leaving  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese  in  a  very 
finely-divided  state  of  low  specific  gravities,  so  that  they  can  be  easily  washed  off  with 
water. 
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The  mixturo,  in  charges  of  five  to  ten  cwts.,  is  roasted  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  on 
a  cast-iron  bod  of  tho  construction  shown  in  tho  annoxed  engraving.  The  use  of  the 
cast-iron  bod  is  attended  -with  considerable  economy  iu  the  consumption  of  fuel,  and  it 

is  admirably  well  adapted  for 
the  ciileination  of  the  raw  ores, 
for  the  evolution  of  the  sulphur 
and  arsenic  contained  in  them, 
but  it  is  especially  necessary, 
instead  of  fire-brick  or  tile,  to 
avoid  tho  loss  which  would  ac- 
crue from  tho  reaction  of  the" 
soda-ash  on  tho  silica  of  the 
brick,  and  the  formation  of  soda 
sili  ate  of  tin  which  would  con- 
sequently take  place.  The  mix- 
ture is  introduced  to  the  bed 
through  a  hole  in  the  crown  of 
the  furnace;  from  a  side  door 
it  is  equally  distributed  over 
the  bed,  and  from  time  to  time 
it  is  turned  over  by  the  furnace- 
man  until  the  whole  mass  is  of 
a  dull  red  heat,  emitting  a  slight 
hissing  sound,  and  in  an  in- 
cipient pasty  condition.  In  suc- 
cessive quantities  the  charge  is 
then  drawn  through  a  hole  in 
the  bed  of  the  furnace  into  the 
wrinlcle  or  arch  beneath,  whence 
itis  removed  tocisterns,  in  which 
it  is  lixiviated  with  water,  and 
tho  tungstate  of  soda  is  drawn 
off  in  solution.  The  residuary 
mass  left  in  the  cisterns, — tho 
whole  of  the  soluble  matter 
having  been  washed  out, — is  re- 
moved to  the  burning-house 
floors,  and  is  there  dressed  over 
again  in  the  usual  manner,  the 
final  product  of  the  operations 
being  very  nearly  pure  black 
   oxide  of  tin.  The  liquid  ob- 
tained is  either  evaporated  sufficiently  for  crystallisation  when  set  aside  to  cool,  or  is 
at  once  dried  down  to  powder.  The  crystals  of  tungstate  of  soda  thus  obtained  are 
colourless,  translucent,  of  a  beautiful  pearly  lustre,  having  the  form  of  rhombic  prisms 
or  of  four-sided  laminse. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  use  this  substance  as  a  mordant  for  dyeing  purposes,  as  a 
source  of  supply  of  metaUie  tungsten  for  the  manufacture  of  alloys,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  the  tungstatesof  lime,  baryta,  and  of  lead  to  be  used  as  pigments;  aud 
still  more  recently  it  has  been  found  to  be  preferable  to  any  other  substance,  tor 
rendering  fabrics  non-inflammable,  so  as  to  prevent  the  terrible  accidents  constantly 
occurring  from  the  burning  of  ladies'  dresses.  Por  this  purpose  a  patent  was  obtained 
by  Messrs.  Versmann  and  Oppenheim.  , .  •    j  v    tvt  t? 

Eor  the  manufacture  of  metallic  alloys  a  patent  has  been  obtained  by  Mr.  K. 
Oxland,  as  a  communication  from  Messrs.  Jacob  and  Koeller.  It  is  prepared  by  simply 
melting  with  cast  steel,  or  even  Avith  iron  only,  either  metallic  tungsten,  or  preferably, 
what  has  been  termed  the  'native  alloy,' of  tungsten  in  the  proportion  of  two  to 
five  per  cent.  The  steel  obtained  works  exceedingly  well  under  the  hammei. 
It  is  very  hard  and-  fine  grained,  and  for  tenacity  and  density  is  superior  to  any 
other  steel  made.  The  'native  alloy,' is  o^tai°ed  by  exposing  to  strong  h^^^^^^^^^^ 
charcoal-lined  crucible  a  mixture  of  clean  POwdered  wolfram  fine  (.irbonaceo^^ 
matter.    A  black  steel-grey  metallic  spongy  mass  is  obtained  resembling  meUliic 

'"^ThTtungstate  of  soda  is  used  in  dyeing.  Metallic  tungsten  is  also  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  packfong  or  Britannia  metal,  by  alloying  with  copper  and  tin. 

TXTRBA.    This  is  a  mere  local  word  used  in  the  want  of  knowledge  of  ^  more 
precise  designation.    Turba,  in  Portuguese  and  Spanish  (like  Tourbe  in  irencn;,  is 
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Tourbe  in  French),  is  a  general  term  signifying  any  peat-bko  or  earthy  deposit  formed 
in  SNvamps  and  afterwards  dried,  and  is  also  applied  to  peat  construction. 

TURBINE.  Numberless  are  the  varieties,  both  of  principle  and  of  co^^J-^^^^^^^^^^ 
to  be  met  with  in  the  mechanisms  by  which  motive  power  may  be  framed  from  lam 
of  water.  The  chief  modes  of  action  of  the  water  are,  however,  reducible  Jo  three  as 
follow  :-First:  The  water  may  act  directly,  by  its  weight,  on  a  part  of  the^^^^ 
nisni  which  descends  while  loaded  with  water,  and  ascends  while  free  from  load  ine 
most  prominent  example  of  the  application  of  tlu^  "lode  is  ^ff°^d«<l^^y/^^;:tS 
buckec  water-wheel.    Second:  The  water  ^^y^^^^  fl"^'! 

in  some  part  of  the  vessel,  by  which  it  is  confined.  This  is  the  mode  "  whi^h  to 
water  acts  in  the  water-pressure-engine,  analogous  to  the  g^'PJfS 
steam-engine.  Third :  The  water,  having  been  brought  to  its  place  of  ftion,  subject 
to  the  prfssure  due  to  the  height  of  ite  fall,  may  be  aUowed  to  issue  t^irough  small 
orifices'.vith  a  high  velocity,  its  inertia  being  one  of  the  forces  essentially  mvolved  in 
the  communication  of  the  power  to  the  mechamsm.  Throughout  the  general  class  ot 
wheels  called  Turbines,  which  is  of  wide  extent,  the  water  acts  according  to  some  ot 
the  variations  of  which  this  third  mode  is  susceptible.  The  name  Turbine  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  word  turbo,  '  a  top.'  because  the  wheels  to  which  it  is  applied  almost 
all  spin  round  a  vertical  axis,  and  so  bear  some  considerable  resemblance  to  Uie  top. 
In  olirown  country,  and  more  espeeiaUy  on  the  Continent,  turbines  have  attracted 
much  attention,  and  many  forms  of  them  have  been  made  known  by  publisiied  de- 
scriptions. .  1.    1  1,  V 

TurUncs  for  Mining  Pwrposes.— Although  the  horizontal  water-wheel  has  been 
known  and  employed  under  various  forms  from  the  highest  antiquity,  and  has  latterly 
been  improved  by  Fourneyron,  Fontaine,  Jouval,  and  others,  so  as  to  rank  among  the 
most  perfect  of  hydraulic  motors,  it  has  only  recently  been  applied  to  mining  uses 
(pumping,  loading,  &c.),  and  where  so  employed  its  success  can  scarcely  be  saia 
to  be  yet  decided-  The  failures  may  be  attributed  to  the  following  causes  ••— J^^^st : 
The  plan  of  causing  the  water  to  flow  simultaneously  through  all  the  buckets 
necessitates  the  use  of  wheels  of  small  dimensions,  making  a  very  great  number  of  re- 
volutions per  minute,  and  thus  requiring  a  considerable  train  of  intermediate  gear  to 
reduce  the  speed  to  the  working  rate.    Second  :  The  complex  nature  of  the  ring  sluices 


employed  between  the  guide  curves  and  the  mouths  of  the  buckets,  renders  them 
uncertain  in  action,  and  from  their  small  dimensions  liable  to  be  easily  choked  by  any 
Vol.  III.  3  X 
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mechanical  impurities  in  the  water  ;  and  laslly,  the  luljrication  of  Llio  foot  fipindle  of 
the  vertical  wheel,  revolving  at  very  great  velocity,  is  attended  witii  considerable  dif- 
ficulty and  inconvenience,  especially  where  the  engine-room  is  at  a  considerable  distance 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  requisite,  as  in  the  case  of  pumping  wheels 
to  keep  the  machinery  in  action  continuously  for  long  periods  of  time.  Tlie 
form  of  wheel  of  which  a  notice  is  hero  appended,  was  introduced  into  the  Saxon 
mines  about  tlie  year  1849  by  Herr  Schwamkrug,  inspector  of  machinery  at  the 
Royal  Mines  and  Smelting  Works  at  Freiberg,  and  since  that  time  several  have  been 
introduced  for  pumping,  winding,  driving  stamp-heads,  &c.  The  example  selected  for 
illustration  was  built  to  t^ike  the  place  of  two  overshot  water-wheels,  employed  in 
pumping  water  at  the  mine  '  ChurpriHz  Friedrich  August' :  it  differs  from  the  usual 
form  of  turbine  in  having  the  wheel  placed  vertically,  and  in  having  the  water  sup- 
plied through  a  small  number  of  guide-curves  near  the  lowest  part.  In  this  latter 
respect  it  resembles  the  tangential  turbine  of  General  Poncelet,  with  this  difference  that 
the  water  flows  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  circumference,  instead  of  the  reverse  way,  as 
is  the  case  in  Poncelet's  wheel.  The  construction  of  the  wheel  is  as  follows :  a.  Jig. 
2062,  is  the  tubular  axle  of  cast  iron  which  carries  the  seating  for  the  arms,  s,  which  is 
similar  %o  that  usually  used  for  large  water-wheels ;  to  the  ends  of  the  arms  is  attached 
the  wheel  w,  which  is  formed  of  two  brags  or  shroudings  of  sheet  iron,  each  13  inches 
deep,  measured  radially,  and  of  a  total  height  of  10  feet  2  inches ;  these  two  rings  are 
maintained  at  a  distance  of  6  inches  apart,  by  means  of  44  sheet-iron  buckets  of  the 
form  shown  in  the  smaller  detailed  figure,  fig.  2063 ;  the  driving  water  is  admitted 

through  the  pressiure  pipe,  jp,  in  which  is  placed  the 
admission  throttle,  t,  and  turned  through  a  pipe  of 
rectangular  section  (shown  in  the  smaller  figure) 
into  the  sluice  box,  s,  whidi  contains  the  two  guide- 
curves,  V,  v',  which  are  moveable  about  the  centres, 
c,  c',  by  means  of  the  levers,  I,  V;  by  means  of  these 
guide-curves  when  fully  opened,  as  shown  in  the 
figure,  the  water  is  admitted  into  the  buckets  in  two 
parallel  streams  or  jets  of  5^  inches  in  breadth,  and 
l^ths  in.  in  thickness ;  the  power  is  transmitted  from 
the  axle  of  the  wheel  by  a  pinion  with  28  teeth, 
which  draws  the  large  toothed  wheel,  x,  which  acts 
on  a  third  shaft  carrying  the  pump-cranks.  The 
wheel  is  constructed  to  work  under  a  head  of  147  feet, 
and  makes  about  130  revolutions  per  minute,  with  a  maximum  quantity  of  550  cubic 
feet  of  water,  equal  to  nearly  175  horse-power.  A  series  of  dynamometrical  experi- 
ments on  a  wheel  of  similar  construction  of  7  feet  9  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  discharge 
varying  from  39  to  134  cubic  feet,  with  a  head  of  103  feet,  gave  an  available  duty  of 
from  58  to  70  per  cent.,  the  number  of  revolutions  varying  from  112  to  148  per  minute. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  vertical  turbine  may  be  employed  with 
advantage  where  the  available  fall  of  water  is  too  great  to  be  employed  on  a  single 
overshot  water-wheel ;  and  although  a  less  perfect  machine  than  the  water-pressure 
engine,  it  is  of  simpler  construction,  and  may  bo  preferred  where,  from  tlie  hardness 
or  yielding  nature  of  the  rock,  it  becomes  difficult  to  construct  large  machine-rooms 
or  wheel-pits  underground.  In  practice  it  is  found  necessary  to  surround  the  wheel 
with  a  casing  of  wood,  in  order  to  prevent  the  affluent  water  from  being  projected  to  a 
distance  by  centrifugal  action. 

A  fine  model  of  one  of  these  turbines,  with  two  sets  of  buckets,  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  winding  {Turbinengbpel),  maybe  seen  at  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology, 

Jermyn  Street.  •  ,    -n  ,      i  •   i    /->   j  7 

For  further  information  on  this  subject,  we  may  refer  to  the  tolytcchmsches  Untral- 
blatt  Nos.  8,  9,  for  1845,  and  No.  3  for  1850 ;  to  the  Jahrbuch  fur  den  Berg-  und 
Hiittenmann,  for  1850  and  1853.  The  subject  of  turbines  is  treated  in  great  detail  m 
Weisbach's  'Mechanics  of  Machinery  and  Engineering.'  Redlenbache's  Thcone  und 
Bau  der  Turbincn  und  Ventilatoren,  Mannheim,  1844,  is  the  best  and  most  complete 
work  on  the  sul^ect.  Notices  of  Fourneyron's,  Jouval's,  and  Fontaine's  turbines  are  to 
be  found  in  Glyn's  '  Eudimentary  Treatise  on  Water-Power,'  m  Weale's  Series  The 
original  notice  6f  Fourneyron's  turbine  is  published  in  tlie  Bulletin  de  la  bocieti 
d'Encouragemmt,  for  1834,  and  several  new  forms  are  noticed  in  the  various  volumes 
of  Armengaud's  Publication  Industridle.  _  t     i  nr 

The  name  of  Vortex  Wheel  has  been  given  to  a  modification  of  the  turbine  by  sax. 
James  Thomson  of  Belfast.  In  this  machine  the  moving  wheel  is  placed  Avitliin  a 
chamber  of  a  nearly  circular  form.  The  water  is  injected  into  the  chamber  tangen- 
tially  at  the  circumference,  and  thus  it  receives  a  rapid  motion  of  rotation.  Ketainiug 
this  motion,  it  passes  towards  the  centre,  where  alone  it  is  free  to  make  its  exit.  Ilie 
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wheel,  which  is  placed  within  the  chamber,  and  which  almost  entirely  fills  it,  is 
divided  by  thin  partitions  into  a  great  number  of  radiating  passages.  Through  these 
passages  the  water  must  flow  in  its  course  townrds  the  centre ;  and,  in  doing  so,  it 
imparts  its  own  rotatory  motion  to  the  Avheel.  The  whirlpool  of  water,  acting  withm 
the  wheel-chamber,  being  one 
principal  feature  of  this  tur-  2064 
bine,  leads  to  the  name 
Vortex,  as  a  suitable  desig- 
nation for  the  machine,  as  a 
whole. 

The  vortex  admits  of  seve- 
ral modes  of  construction  ; 
but  the  two  principal  forms 
are  the  one  adapted  for  high 
falls,  and  the  one  for  lov/ 
falls.  The  former  may  be 
called  the  high-pressure 
vortex,  and  the  latter  the 
low-pressure  vortex.  An  ex- 
ample of  each  of  these  two 
kinds  is  delineated  in  the 
accompanying  figures. 

Figs.  2064  and  2065  are 
respectively  a  vertical  sec- 
tion and  a  plan  of  a  vortex  constructed  for  employing  a  very  high  fall  near  Belfast 
to  drive  a  fiax-mill.'  a  a  is  the  water-wheel.  It  is  fixed  on  the  upright  shaft  b, 
which  conveys  away  the  power  to  the  machinery  to  be  driven.  The  water-wheel 
occupies  the  central  part  of  the  upper  division  of  a  strong  east-iron  case  c  c.  This 
part  of  the  case  is  called  the  wheel- chamber,  n  d  is  the  lower  division  of  the  case,  and 
is  called  the  supply -chamber.  It  receives  the  water  directly  from  the  supply  pipe, 
of  which  the  lower  extremity  is  shown  at  e,  and  delivers  it  into  the  outer  part  of 
the  upper  division  by  four  large  openings  f,  in  the  partition  between  the  two  divisions. 
This  outer  part  of  the  upper  division  is  called  the  guide-blade  cliamber,  from  its  con- 
taining four  guide-blades,  g,  which  direct  the  -v,  ater  tangentially  i  nto  the  wheel- 
chamber.  Immediately  after  being  injected  into  the  wheel-chamber,  the  water  is 
received  by  the  curved  radiating  passages  of  the  wheel,  which  are  partly  to  be  seen 
iu  fig.  2065,  at  a  place  where  both  tlie  cover  of  the  wheel-chamber  and  the  upper  plate 

of  the  wheel  are  broken  away  .  -  nn^.^ 

,.     .1  „         •   ■  ^    c  2065 

lor  the  purpose  or  exposing 

the  interior  to  view.  The 

water  on  reaching  the  inner 

ends  of  these  curved  passages, 

having  already  done  its  work, 

is  allowed  to  make  its  exit 

by  two  large  central  orifices, 

shown  distinctly  on  the  figures 

at  or  adjacent  to  the  letters 

L  L,  the  one  leading  upwards 

and   the  other  downwards. 

Close  joints  between  the  case 

and  the  wheel,  to  hinder  the 

escape  of  water  otherwise 

tlian  through  the  radiating 

passages,  are  made  by  means 

of  two  annular  pieces  l,  i, 

called  joint-rings,  fitting  to 

the  central  orifices  of  the  case,  and  capable  of  being  adjusted, 
and  nuts,  so  as  to  come  close  to  the  wheel  without  impeding  its  motion  by  friction. 
The  four  openings  h,  h,  fig.  2065,  through  which  the  water  flows  into  the  wheel- 
chamber,  each  situated  between  the  point  or  edge  of  one  guide-blade  and  the  middle 
of  the  next,  determine,  by  their  width,  the  quantity  of  water  admitted,  and  conse- 
quently the  power  of  the  wheel.  To  render  this  power  capable  of  being  varied  at 
pleasure,  the  guide-blades  are  made  moveable  round  gudgeons  or  centres  near  their 
points ;  and  a  spindle  k,  worked  by  a  handle  in  any  convenient  position,  is  connected 

•  In  these  flgiu-es,  as  also  in  figs.  20CG,  20G7,some  nnimportant  modifications  are  made  for  the  trar- 
pose  of  simplifying  the  drawings,  and  rendering  them  more  easily  understood  than  they  would 
otherwise  be.  •' 

3x2 
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with  tlie  guide-blades  by  means  of  links,  cranks^  &c.  (see  the  figures),  in  such  a  way 
tliat  when  the  handle  is  moved,  the  four  entrance  orifices  are  all  enlarged  or  contracted 
alike.  The  gudgeons  of  the  guide-blades,  seen  in  fig.  2064,  as  small  circles  near  the 
points,  are  sunk  in  sockets  in  the  floor  and  roof  of  the  guide-blade  chamber,  and  so 
they  do  not  in  any  Avay  obstruct  the  flow  of  the  water,  m  is  the  pivot-box  of  the  upright 
shaft,  and  is  constructed  with  peculiar  provisions  for  oiling  the  pivot,  which,  by  reason 
of  its  being  under  water,  does  not  admit  of  being  oiled  by  ordinary  means,  n  is  a 
hanging  bridge  which  forms  tlio  mixture  of  the  pivot. 

This  vortex  is  calculated  for  50  horse-power,  with  a  fall  varying  from  90  to  100  feet. 
On  account  of  the  great  height  of  the  fall,  the  machine  comes  to  be  of  very  small 
dimensions  ;  the  diameter  of  the  water-wheel  itself  being  only  about  15  inches,  and 
n^.  he  extreme  diameter  of  the  case 

^Ubb  to  3  fggt  9  incites.    The  speed  for 

which  the  wheel  is  calculated,  in 
accordance  with  its  diameter  and 
the  velocity  of  the  water  enter- 
ing its  chamber,  is  768  revolu- 
tions per  minute. 

A  low-pressure  vortex  con- 
structed for  another  mill  near 
Belfast, is  represented,  in  vertical 
section  and  plan,  in  figs.  2066 
and  2067.  This  is  essentially 
the  same  in  principle  as  the 
vortex  already  described,  but  it 
differs  in  the  material  of  which 
the  case  is  constructed,  and  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  water 
is  led  to  the  guide-blade  cham- 
ber. In  this  the  case  is  almost 
entirely  composed  of  wood.  The 
water  flows  with  a  free  upper 
surface  ww,  into  this  wooden  esise,  which  consists  chiefly  of  two  tanks  a  A,  and  bb, 
one  within  the  other.  The  water-wheel  chamber,  acd  the  guide-blade  chamber,  are 
situated  in  the  open  space  between  the  bottom  of  the  outer  and  that  of  the  inner 
tank,  and  will  be  readily  distinguished  by  reference  to  the  flgures.  The  water  of  the 
head  race  having  been  led  all  round  the  outer  tank  in  the  space,  c  c,  flows  inwards 
over  its  edge,  and  passes  downwards  by  the  space  d  d,  between  the  sides  of  the  t\yo 
tanks.  It  then  passes  through  the  guide-blade  chamber  and  the  water-wheel,  just  in 
the  same  way  as  was  explained  in  respect  to  the  laigh-pressure  vortex  already  de- 
scribed ;  and  in  this  one  likewise  it  makes  its  exit  by  two  central  orifices,  the  one 

The  part  of  the  water  which  passes 
downwards  flows  away  at  once 
to  the  tail  race,  and  that  which 
passes  upwards  into  the  space  b, 
withiin  the  innermost  tank,  finds 
a  free  escape  to  the  tail  race 
through  boxes  and  other  channels, 
F  and  G,  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  wheel  is  completely 
submerged  under  the  surface  of 
the  water  in  the  tail  race,  which 
is  represented  at  its  ordinary 
level  at  y  t,  fig.  2066,  although 
in  floods  it  may  rise  to  a  much 
greater  height.  The  power  of 
the  wheel  is  regulated  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  to  that  already  de- 
scribed, in  reference  to  the  higli- 
pressure  vortex.  In  this  case, 
however,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
figures,  the  guide-blades  are  not  linked  together,  but  each  is  provided  with  a  hand- 
wheel  H,  by  which  motion  is  communicated  to  itself  alone 

The  foregoing  descriptions  are  sufficient  to  explain  the  principal  points  in  tUe 
structural  arrangements  of  these  water-wheels.  _  , 

And  now  a  few  words  more  in  respect  to  their  princip  es  may  be  f^^f  f -^^^^  ^^^'J 
machines  the  velocity  of  the  circumference  of  the  wheel  is  made  tlio  same  as  tlie 


discharging  upwards  and  the  other  downwards. 
2067 
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.elocity  of  the  entering  .vater,  and  thus  there  is  no  impact  ^      ^^^^ppI  ^entiv 

..heel ;  but,  on  tiae  contrary,  the  water  enters  the  radiating  conduits  of  the  ^vh^el  gently 
that  is  to  say.  with  scarcely  any  motion  in  relation  to  their  mouths,  in  ouiev  lo 
attain  the  equalisation  of  these  velocities,  it  is  necessary  that  the  "^'^^^f  ^'^^''Pf  ^f^J^^ 
wheel  should  move  with  the  velocity  which  a  heavy  body  would  attain  in  ial  ni 
through  a  vertical  space  equal  to  half  the  vertical  f a  1  of  the  water,  or,  in  otner 
words!  ^vith  the  velocity  due  to  half  the  fall ;  and  that  the  orifices  through  waich  the 
water  is  injected  into  the  wheel-chamber  should  be  conjointly  of  such  an  a^-ea,  that, 
when  all  the  water  required  is  flowing  through  them,  it  also  may  have  the  velocity  aue 

to  half  the  fall.  ,    .        ,         •    ^,        ^  „ 

Thus  one  half  only  of  the  fall  is  employed  m  producing  velocity  in  the  water ,  ana, 
therefore,  the  other  half  still  remains,  acting  on  the  water  withm  the  wheel-chamber 
at  the  circumference  of  the  wheel,  in  the  condition  of  fluid  pressure.  ]Srow,_witli  tlie 
velocity  abeady  assigned  to  the  wheel,  it  is  found  that  this  fluid  pressure  is  exactly 
that  which  is  requisite  to  overcome  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  water  in  the  wheel, 
and  to  bring  the  water  to  a  state  of  rest  at  its  exit,  the  mechanical  work  due  to  both 
halves  of  the  fell  being  transferred  to  the  wheel  during  the  combined  action  of  tl;^^ 
moving  water  and  the  moving  wheel.  In  the  foregoing  statements,  the  effects  of  fluid 
friction,  and  of  some  other  modifying  influences,  are,  for  simplicity,  left  out  of  con- 
sideration. , 

TURBZTH'S  MINERAXi  or  TTTBPETH  MXKTERAXi.    The  yellow  sub- 
sulphate  of  mercury,  called  Queen's  Yellow. 

TXmr  (Peat,  Scotch ;  Tourbe,  Er. ;  2'orf,  Ger.)  consists  of  vegetable-matter, 
chiefly  of  the  Moss  family,  in  a  state  of  partial  decomposition  by  the  action  of  water. 
Cut,  during  summer,  into  brick-shaped  pieces,  and  dried,  it  is  extensively  used  as  fuel 
by  the  peasantry  in  every  region  where  it  abounds.  The  dense  black  turf,  which 
forms  the  lower  stratum  of  a  peat  moss,  is  much  contaminated  with  iron,  sulphur, 
sand,  &c.,  while  the  Hghter  turf  of  the  upper  strata,  though  nearly  pure  vegetable- 
matter,  is  too  bulky  for  transportation,  and  too  porous  for  factory  fuel.  These  defects 
have  been  removed,  several  processes  having  been  patented  for  converting  the 
lightest  and  poorest  beds  of  peat-moss,  or  bog,  into  the  four  following  products  :  1.  A 
brown  combustible  solid,  denser  than  oak ;  2.  A  charcoal,  twice  as  compact  as  that  of 
hard  wood ;  3.  A  factitious  coal ;  and  4.  A  factitious  coke  :  each  of  which  possesses 
very  valuable  properties. 

Mr.  D'Ernst,  artificer  of  fireworks  to  Vauxhall,  proved,  by  the  severe  test  of 
coloured  fires,  that  turf-charcoal  is  20  per  cent,  more  combustible  than  that  of  oak. 
Mr.  Oldham,  engineer  of  the  Bank  of  England,  applied  it  in  softening  his  steel  plates 
and  dies,  with  remarkable  success.  A  prospect  was  thus  opened  up  of  turning  to 
admirable  account  the  unprofitable  bogs  of  Ireland;  and  of  producing,  from  their 
inexhaustible  stores,  a  superior  fuel  for  every  purpose  of  arts  and  engineering. 

The  turf  is  treated  as  follows  -.—Immediately  after  being  dug,  it  is  triturated  under 
revolving  edge-wheels,  faced  with  iron  plates  perforated  all  over  their  surface,  and  is 
forced  by  the  pressure  through  these  apertures,  till  it  becomes  a  species  of  pap,  which 
is  freed  from  the  greater  part  of  its  moisture  by  squeezing  in  a  hydraulic  press  between 
layers  of  caya-cloth  ;  then  dried,  and  coked  in  suitable  ovens.  (See  Chaecoax,  and 
CoKK.)  Mr.  Williams,  by  his  patent,  makes  his  factitious  coal  by  incorporating  with 
pitch  or  resin,  melted  in  a  cauldron,  as  much  of  the  above  charcoal,  ground  to  powder, 
as  will  form  a  doughy  mass,  which  is  moulded  into  bricks  in  its  hot  and  plastic  state. 
It  has  been  found  preferable  to  all  other  fuel  for  case-hardening  iron,  tempering  steel, 
forging  horse-shoes,  and  welding  gun-barrels.  Since  turf  is  partially  carbonised  in  its 
native  state,  when  it  is  condensed  by  the  hydraulic  press,  and  fully  cliarred,  it  affords 
a  charcoal  superior  in  calorific  power  to  the  porous  substance  obtained  from  wood. 
Eor  recent  modes  of  utilising  peat,  see  Peat. 

TITRKEY  RED  is  the  name  given  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  durable  of 
known  dyes.  The  art  of  dyeing  cotton  with  this  colour  seems  to  have  originated  in 
India.  In  his  'Philosophy  of  Permanent  Colours,'  Bancroft  has  given  a  detailed 
account  of  the  process  as  practised  in  tliat  country ;  and  this  process  Avill  be  found  to 
agree  in  all  essential  particulars  with  that  pursued  by  the  Turkey-red  dyers  of 
Europe,  except  that  in  India  the  chaya-root  is  employed  as  the  dyeing  material  in  the 
place  of  madder.  In  the  middle  ages  the  art  was  practised  in  various  parts  of  Turkey 
and  Greece,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Adrianople,  and  hence  this  colour  is 
often  called  Adrianople  Red.  Even  as  late  as  the  end  of  last  century  the  manufacture 
of  Turkey-red  yarn  seems  to  have  been  extensively  carried  on  at  Ambelakia  and 
other  phices  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Larissa.  An  interesting  account  of  the  manufac- 
tures and  trade  of  this  then  flourisliing  district,  by  Felix,  will  be  found  in  the  Annales 
de  C/timie,  t.  xxi.  1709.  About  the  middle  of  last  century  the  art  of  Turkey-red 
dyeing  was  introduced  into  Erancc  by  means  of  dyers  brought  over  from  Greece.  The 
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Ireucli  wei'Q  aleo  the  first  to  dye  pieces  with  this  colour,  tlio  art  having  wroviously 
been  applied  merely  to  the  dyeing  of  yarn.  The  first  establishmeuts  for  dyein'^  this 
colour  in  Groat  Britam  were  founded  and  conducted  Ly  Frenchmen.  At  the  present 
day  Turkjy-red  dyeing  is  carried  on  in  various  parts  of  France  and  Switzerland  at 
Elberfeld  in  Germany,  in  Lancashire,  and  at  Gl;isgow.  ' 

Turkey-red  dyeing  is  essentially  distinguished  from  other  dyeing  processes  by  the 
application  previous  to  dyeing  of  a  peculiar  preparation  consisting  of  fatty  matter 
combined  with  other  materials.  Without  the  use  of  oil  or  some  fatty  matter  it 
would  bo  impossible  to  produce  this  colour,  of  which  indeed  it  seems  to  form  an  essen- 
tial constituent.  If  the  colour  of  a  piece  of  Turkey-red  cloth  be  examined  in  the 
manner  described  under  Madder,  it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  red  colouring- 
matter  and  fat-acid,  combined  with  alumina  and  a  little  lime.  The  colouring-matter 
thus  obtained  is  so  little  contaminated  with  impurities  as  to  appear  on  evaporating  its 
alcoholic  solution  in  yellowish-red  crystalline  needles.  What  part  the  fat-acid  plays, 
whether  it  merely  serves  to  give  to  the  compound  of  colouring-matter  and  alumina 
the  power  of  resisting  the  action  of  the  powerful  agents  used  after  the  operation  of 
dyeing,  or  whether  it  also  modifies  and  imparts  additional  lustre  to  the  colour  itself,  is 
quite  unknown.  The  formation  of  this  triple  compound  of  colouring-matter,  fat-acid, 
and  alumina,  seems  at  all  events  to  be  the  final  result  which  is  attained.  Nevertheless, 
this  apparently  simple  result  can  only  be  arrived  at  by  means  of  a  long  and  compli- 
cated process,  each  step  of  which  seems  to  be  essential  for  its  final  success.  The 
details  of  the  process  vary  considerably  both  in  their  nature  and  number,  in  different 
countries  and  different  dyeing  establishments.  They  may,  however,  be  described  in 
general  terms  as  follow  : — 

The  goods,  after  being  passed  through  a  soap-bath  or  weak  alkaline  lye,  are  oiled. 
For  this  purpose  a  mere  impregnation  with  oil  would  not  be  sufficient.  The  oil  must 
be  mixed  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  to  which  there  is  often  added 
a  quantity  of  sheep-  or  cow-dung,  the  ingredients  being  well  mingled,  so  as  to  form  a 
milky  liquid  or  emulsion.  Olive  or  Gallipoli  oil  is  the  kind  generally  used,  and  an 
impure,  mucilaginous  oil  is  preferred  to  one  of  a  finer  quality.  Drying  oils  are  not 
adapted  for  the  purpose.  In  this  liquid  the  goods  are  steeped  for  a  short  time,  so  as 
to  become  thoroughly  impregnated  with  it.  In  the  case  of  pieces  the  liquid  is 
generally  applied  by  means  of  a  padding  machine.  After  being  taken  out  of  this 
liquid  the  goods  are  often  left  to  lie  for  some  days  in  heaps,  and  if  the  weather  is  fine, 
they  are  then  exposed  on  the  grass  to  the  action  of  the  air ;  otherwise,  they  must  be 
hung  up  in  a  hot  stove.  This  process  of  steeping  and  exposing  to  the  air  is  repeated 
a  number  of  times,  until  the  fabric  is  thoroughly  impregnated  with  fatty  matter. 
During  this  part  of  the  process  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  oil  undergoes  a 
partial  decomposition  and  oxidation,  so  as  to  become  capable  of  uniting,  on  the  one  hand, 
with  the  vegetable  fibre,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  colouring-matter,  with 
which  it  is  subsequently  brought  into  contact.  The  dung,  by  inducing  a  state  of  fer- 
mentation among  the  ingredients  probably  promotes  the  decomposition  of  the  oil  into 
fatty  acid  and  glycerine,  and  the  alkali  serves  to  convey  the  fatty  acid  into  every  part 
of  the  fabric,  and  to  assist  in  its  oxidation  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  process  of 
oxidation  which  takes  place  is  sometimes  so  active  as  to  produce  spontaneous  com- 
bustion of  the  goods  in  the  stove.  It  might  be  supposed  that  by  previously  saponifying 
the  oil,  impregnating  the  goods  with  the  soap,  and  after  sufficient  exposure,  decom- 
posing the  latter  by  means  of  an  acid,  the  same  object  might  be  more  easily  attained 
than  by  the  long  process  usually  employed.  This  is,  however,  not  the  case,  which 
proves  that  we  are  still  ignorant  of  the  exact  chemical  nature  of  the  change  which 
takes  place  during  the  oiling  process.  The  supposition  formerly  entertained,  that  the 
effect  of  the  oiling  consisted  in  a  so-called  animalisation  of  the  vegetable  fibre,  is  quite 
untenable.  In  some  establishments,  the  goods,  after  being  oiled  and  stoved,  are  passed 
through  a  bath  of  very  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  then  exposed  to  the  air  before  being  oiled 
again,  the  process  being  repeated  after  every  oiling.  The  nitric  acid  is  supposed  to 
contribute  to  the  oxidation  of  the  oil.  Several  years  ago  a  patent  was  taken  out  by 
Messrs.  Mercer  iind  Greenwood  for  preparing  the  oil,  previous  to  its  being  applied  to 
the  cotton,  by  treating  it  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  with  chloride  of  soda,  but 
their  invention,  though  apparently  of  some  importance,  has  not  generally  been  adopted 
by  Turkey-red  dyers. 

After  being  oiled,  the  goods  are  steeped  for  some  hours  in  a  weak  tepid  solution  of 
carbonate  of  potash  or  soda.  This  operation,  which  is  called  by  the  Frencli  degrraissaffc, 
serves  to  remove  the  excess  of  fatty  acid,  or  that  portion  which  has  not  thoroughly 
combined  with  the  vegetable  fibre.  The  liquid  thus  obtained  is  carefully  preserved 
for  the  purpose  of  being  mixed  with  the  liquid  used  for  the  oiling  of  fresli  goods,  the 
quality  of  which  it  serves  to  improve. 

To  this  operation  succeeds  that  of  galling  and  mordanting.     The  goods,  after 
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being  ^v-ashed,  are  passed  through  a  warm  solution  o  tanmn  P5,^Pf  ^^^^^ ^mprS^^^^^ 
galls  or  sumac  with  boiling  water  and  straining  after  which  t^^^  fJ/^^P'S,  5^ 
with  a  solution  of  alum,  to  which  sometimes  a  little  chalk  or  ^^^Y^o^f  ^  f  poU&h  :s 
added,  or  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  alumina,  prepared  f  .^^^l^  of 
from  alum  and  acetate  of  lead.  Sometimes  the  alum  is  dissolved  in  the  d<yoaion  ot 
galls,  and  thus  the  two  operations  are  combined  into  one  The  goods,  after  being 
di-ied  in  the  stove,  passed  tlirough  hot  water  containing  chalk  and  ^'i^^^f  ' 
ready  to  be  dyed.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  gaUing  is  not  an  essential  part  ot 
the  process,  tiit  it  merely  serves  to  fix  the  alumina  of  the  ^^^^^f; ^^^g'i^f' 
dispensed  with  when  acetate  of  alumina  is  used  instead  of  alum.  It  is  cejta mij 
difacult  to  conceive  how  it  can  permanently  affect  the  appearance  of  the  colour,  since 
the  tannin  of  the  galls 'is  undoubtedly  removed  from  the  fibre  during  the  subsequent 

stages  of  the  process.  -d  ^t-t. 

The  dyeing  is  performed  in  the  usual  manner.  (See  Madder  and  Calico-I'bint- 
iNG  )  The  materials  employed  are  madder,  chalk,  sumac,  and  blood,  m  various  rela- 
tive proportions.  The  heat  of  the  dye-bath  is  gradually  raised  to  the  boiling  point, 
and  the  boiling  is  continued  for  some  time.  The  part  played  by  the  chalk  m  dyeing 
with  madder  has  been  explained  elsewhere.  (See  Madder.)  It  was  formerly  supposed 
that  the  red  colouring-matter  of  the  blood  contributed  in  producing  the  desired  eflect 
in  Turkey-red  dyeing;  but  to  the  modern  chemist  this  supposition  does  not  appear 
probable.  Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  the  addition  of  blood  is  of  some  benefit, 
though  it  is  uncertain  in  what  the  precise  effect  consists.  Glue  is  occasionally  em- 
ployed in  the-  place  of  blood.  Sometimes  a  second  mordanting  with  galls  and  alum, 
and  a  second  dyeing,  is  allowed  to  succeed  the  first  mordanting  and  dyeing. 

After  being  dyed  the  goods  appear  of  a  dull  brownish-red  colour,  and  they  must 
therefore  be  subjected  to  the  brightening  process,  in  order  to  make  them  assume  the 
bright  red  tint  required.  For  this  purpose  they  are  first  treated  with  a  boiling  solu- 
tion of  soap  and  carbonate  of  potash  or  carbonate  of  soda,  and  then  with  a  mixture  of 
soap  and  muriate-of-tin  crystals.  This  operation  is  usually  performed  in  a  close  vessel 
under  pressure.  The  alkalis  remove  the  brown  colouring-matters  and  the  excess  of 
fat-acid  contained  in  the  colour,  and  the  tin  salt  probably  acts  by  extract) ng_ a  portion 
of  the  alumina  of  the  mordant,  and  substituting  in  its  place  a  quantity  of  oxide  of  tin, 
which  has  the  effect  of  giving  the  colour  a  more  fiery  tint.  The  last  finish  is  given 
to  the  colour  by  treating  the  goods  with  bran  or  with  chloride  of  soda. 

The  chief  objects  which  the  Turkey-red  dyer  seeks  to  attain  are,  Ist,  to  obtain  the 
desired  effect  with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  time  and  material ;  _2nd,  to  pro- 
duce a  perfect  uniformity  of  tint  in  the  same  series  of  dyeings ;  and  3rd,  to  impart  to  his 
goods  a  colour  which,  though  perfectly  durable,  shall  be  fixed  as  much  as  possible  on 
the  surface  of  the  fabric.  The  last  point  is  one  of  importance  in  the  case  _ of  calicoes 
dyed  of  this  colour,  since  this  kind  of  goods  is  much  employed  for  the  production  of  a 
peculiar  style  of  jTrints,  in  which  portions  of  the  colour  are  discharged,  in  order  either 
to  remain  white  or  to  be  covered  with  other  colours.  (See  Calico-Pkinting.)  And 
if  the  red  dye  is  too  firmly  fixed,  or  too  deeply  seated,  it  becomes  more  difficult  to 
discharge  it.  lu  this  respect  the  art  has  in  modern  times  attained  to  such  a  degree  of 
perfection,  that  the  interior  of  each  thread  of  Turkey-red  cotton  will  be  found  on 
examination  to  be  perfectly  white.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  Turkey- 
reds  from  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Steiner,  Accrington,  Lancashire,  whose  productions 
in  this  branch  of  the  art  of  dyeing  are  also  unrivalled  for  the  brilliancy  and  purity  of 
their  colour. — E.  8. 

TURIMCERZC  {Curcuma,  Terra  merita,  Souchet  or  Sqfran  des  Indes,  J?r. ;  Gclh- 
wurzcl,  Ger.)is  the  rhizome  of  the  Curcuma  longa  and  C.  rotunda,  a  plant  which  grows 
in  the  East  Indies,  where  it  is  much  employed  in  dyeing  yellow,  as  also  as  a  condiment 
in  curry  sauce  or  powder.  The  root  is  knotty,  tubercular,  oblong,  and  wrinkled ; 
pale-yellow  without,  and  brown-yellow  within ;  of  a  peculiar  smell,  a  taste  bitterish 
and  somewhat  spicy.  It  contains  a  peculiar  yellow  principle,  called  Curcumine,  a 
brown  colouring-matter,  a  volatile  oil,  starch,  &c.  The  yellow  tint  of  turmeric  is 
changed  to  brown-red  by  alkalis,  alkaline  earths,  subacetate  of  lead,  and  several 
metallic  oxides ;  for  which  reason,  paper  stained  with  it  is  employed  as  a  chemical 
test. 

Turmeric  is  employed  by  the  wool-dyers  for  compound  colours  which  require  an 
admixture  of  yellow,  as  for  cheap  browns  and  olives.  As  a  yellow  dye  it  is  employed 
only  upon  silk.  It  is  a  very  fugitive  colour.  A  yelloAV-lake  may  be  made  by  boiling 
turmoric-powdor  with  a  solution  of  aluin,  and  pouring  the  filtered  decoction  upon 
pounded  chalk. 

TITRirBUIiXi'S  BIiTTX:.  Ferricyanide  of  iron,  obtained  by  precipitating  a  solu- 
tion of  a  salt  of  protoxide  of  iron  with  ferricyanide  of  potassium.  See  Blue  Piq- 
MENTS  and  Prussian  Blue. 
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Jt1^^™^,.^*«"?'*'-  Ano^ychloi-ideoflead.  See  Patent  Yellow 
TURNS  OI.E.    Seo  Archil  and  Lmrus.  '"-i^uw, 

TXTRPENTlia-E     (7'eribenthmc,Fv.;  Terpentin,  Gov.)    The  term  7urpentme 

The  following  varieties  are  those  which  are  usually  found  in  the  market  •_ 
Trwinrr^^"'.'-^"^?'"'^"'*-^  ^"^^^^^"^  Turpentine;  Venice  Turpentine  ;  Stmsburg 

Tn  ...X'  ^Jf"^'^^^^  Turpentine,  or  Canada  Balsam ;  Chio  Turpentine ;  Frankincense^ 
tree  v^eS  L  .T''  '^.^'^''T'  /^«ll^'=ting  are  similar.  A  hoUo^  is  cut  in  th^ 
tree  yielding  the  turpentine,  a  few  inches  from  the  ground,  and  the  bark  removed  for 
the  space  of  about  18  inches  above  it.  The  turpentine  runs  into  this  hoUow  for 
t™!-"'"''?"'  ^'P'^^lly  ^^"^i>^&  the  summer  months.  In  general  character  these 
turpentines  have  much  in  common ;  being  oleo-resins,  varying  slightly  in  colour, 
'°  n^±wl:  ''""^  ^^'y  ^'^^^^'^  ^°to  the  composition  of  many  varnishes. 

tinW^rf^"^^'  ^''^^  distilling  Americim  turpen- 

tine (which  has  been  melted  and  strained)  with  water  in  an  ordinary  copper  still. 
The  distilled  product  is_  colourless,  limpid,  very  fluid,  and  possessed  of  a  peculiar 
smell.  Its  specific  gravity,  when  pure,  is  0-870  ;  that  of  the  oil  commonly  sold  in 
iionaon  is  0-87o.  It  always  reddens  litmus-paper,  from  containing  a  little  succinic 
acid.  According  to  Oppermann,  the  oil  which  has  been  repeatedly  rectified  over 
chloride  of  calcium,  consists  of  84-60  carbon,  11-735  hydrogen,  and  3-67  oxygen. 
JXectified  oil  of  turpentine  is  known  as  spirits  or  essence  of  turpentine.  When  oil  of 
turpentine  contains  a  little  alcohol,  it  burns  with  a  clear  flame ;  but  otherwise  it  affords 
a  very  smoky  flame.  (See  Camphine.)  Chlorine  inflames  this  oil ;  and  hydrochloric 
acid  converts  it  into  a  crystalline  substance,  like  camphor.  It  is  employed  extensively 
m  varnishes,  paints,  &c.,  as  also  in  medicine. 

TURQVOISZ:.  This  gem  is  a  compound  of  phosphate  of  alumina,  with  oxide  of 
copper.  _  Ihe  Silesian  turquoise,  according  to  John,  consists  of :— alumina,  44-50 ; 
phosphoric  acid,  30-90 ;  water,  19-00 ;  oxide  of  copper,  3-75 ;  oxide  of  iron,  1-80  :  while 
the  blue  Oriental  turquoise  was  found  by  Hermann  to  consist  of  alumina,  47-45 ; 
phosphoric  acid,  27-34 ;  water,  18-18  ;  oxide  of  copper,  2-02 ;  oxide  of  iron,  1-10;  man- 
ganese, 0-50  ;  and  phosphate  of  lime,  3-41. 

-  {^.^^^^,"°^^^  ^'^^^s  i°  tile  mountainous  ranges  of  Persia,  and  when  finely  coloured  it 
IS  highly  esteemed  as  a  gem.  The  Shah  of  Persia  is  said  to  retain  for  his  own  use  all 
the  more  remarkable  specimens.    It  is  also  found  in  Thibet. 

Major  Macdonald  discovered  a  new  locality  for  the  turquoise  in  Arabia  Petrsea.  Of 
the  discovery  of  these,  he  gives  the  following  account  :— 

'In  the  year  1849,  during  my  travels  in  Arabia  in  search  of  antiquities,  I  was  led 
to  examine  a  very  lofty  range  of  mountains  composed  of  iron  sandstone,  many  days' 
journey  in  the  desert,  and  whilst  descending  a  mountain  of  about  6,000  feet  high  by 
a  deep  and  precipitate  gorge,  which  in  the  winter  time  served  to  carry  off  the  water, 
I  found  a  bed  of  gravel,  where  I  perceived  a  great  many  small  blue  objects  mixed 
with  the  other  stones  ;  on  collecting  them  I  found  they  were  turquoises  of  the  finest 
colour  and  quality.  On  continuing  my  researches  through  the  entire  range  of  moun- 
tains, I  discovered  many  valuable  deposits  of  the  same  stones,  some  quite  pure,  like 
pebbles,  and  others  in  the  matrix.  Sometimes  they  are  found  in  nodules  varying  in 
size  from  a  pin's  head  to  a  hazel-nut ;  and  when  in  this  formation  they  are  usually  of 
the  finest  quality  and  colour.  The  action  of  the  weather  gradually  loosens  them  from 
the  rock,  and  they  are  rolled  into  the  ravines,  and,  in  the  winter  season,  mixed  up  by 
the  torrents  with  beds  of  gravel,  where  tliey  are  found.  Another  formation  is,  where 
they  appear  in  veins,  and  sometimes  of  such  a  size  as  to  be  of  immense  value.  They 
also  occur  in  a  soft  yellow  sandstone,  enclosed  in  the  centre,  and  of  a  surpassing  bril- 
liancy of  colour.  Another  very  curious  formation  is  where  they  are  combined  with 
innumerable  small  coloured  quartz  crystals,  and  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  mass 
of  sand,  small  pebbles,  and  turquoise,  all  firmly  cemented  together.  This  formation 
is  one  of  the  most  peculiar  in  the  whole  collection.' 

Mr.  Harry  Emanuel,  speaking  of  the  Persian  turquoise,  says  that,  'small  clear 
stones  bring  from  6c?,  to  205.  each,  whilst  fine  ring-stones  will  realise  from  lOl.  to 
40^.'  ...  'A  perfect  stone  of  the  size  of  a  shilling,  and  of  good  depth,  was  sold  not 
long  ago  for  400?.'  '  A  good  turquoise,  sky  blue  and  oval  cut,  five  lines  long  and  four 
and  a  half  lines  broad,  was  sold  in  France  for  241  francs  ;  and  a  light  blue,  greenish 
lustre,  and  oval  cut,  five  and  a  half  lines  long  and  five  broad,  was  sold  for  500  fraucs ; 
whereas  an  occidental  turquoise,  four  lines  long  and  three  and  a  half  broad,  brought 
only  121  francs.' — Fciichtwanger. 

The  occidental  turquoise,  frequently  called  the  '  bone  turquoise,'  or  Odontolitc,  is 
said  to  be  fossil  bone,  ivory,  or  teeth,  coloured  with  phosphate  of  iron. 

Turquoise  is  imitated  by  adding  to  klie  ammonia  sulphate  of  copper,  or  oxide  of 
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copper  dissolved  in  ammonia,  finely-powdered  calcined  ivory.  They  are  allowed  to 
remain  together  for  about  a  week,  at  a  moderate  heat.  The  coherent  mass  is  axiea 
and  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat. 

TUSSIX.AGO.    The  herb  Coltsfoot  {Tussilago  farfara). 

TXTTEKTAG  or  TUTBNAGUB,  sometimes  called  Chinese  silver,  it  is  tno 
Fackfong  of  the  East  Indies.  A  white  metal  of  the  Chinese,  frequently  stated  to  be 
an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  compound  resembling  German  silver . 
nickel,  in  combination  with  zinc  and  copper,  is  found  in  most  specimens 

TUTOTTITB.    See  Explosive  Agents. 

TV1«P,  in  metallurgy,  a  rectangular  casting  of  iron,  placed  upon  the  tymp-arcli  at 
the  top  of  the  hearth  of  a  blast-furnace.  When  it  has  a  -\vrought-iron  tube  in  its 
interior  through  which  cold  water  circulates,  it  is  then  called  a  '  water-tymp.' 

TVPB.  {Caractere,  Fr. ;  Druckbuchstabe,  Ger.)  The  first  care  of  the  letter- 
cutter  is  to  prepare  well-tempered  steel  punches,  upon  which  he  draws  or  marks  the 
exact  shape  of  the  letter,  with  pen  and  ink  if  it  be  large,  but  with  a  smooth  blunted 
point  of  a  needle  if  it  be  small ;  and  then,  with  a  proper  sized  and  shaped  graver  and 
sculpter,  he  digs  or  scoops  out  the  metal  between  the  strokes  upon  the  face  of  the 
punch,  leaving  the  marks  untouched  and  prominent.  He  next  works  the  outside  with 
files,  till  it  be  fit  for  the  matrix.  Punches  are  also  made  by  hammering  down  the 
hollows,  filing  up  the  edges,  and  then  hardening  the  soft  steel.  Before  he  proceeds 
to  sink  and  justify  the  matrix,  he  provides  a  mould  to  justify  them  by. 

A  matrix  is  a  piece  of  brass  or  copper,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  thick  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  letter  which  it  is  to  contain.  In  this  metal  the  face 
of  the  letter  intended  to  be  cast  is  sunk,  by  striking  it  with  the  punch  to  a  depth 
of  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch.  The  mould,  fig.  2068,  in  which  the  types  are  cast,  is 
composed  of  two  parts.  The  outer  part  is  made  of  wood, 
the  inner  of  steel.  At  the  top  it  has  a  hopper-mouth,  a, 
into  which  the  fused  type-metal  is  poured.  The  interior 
cavity  is  as  uniform  as  if  it  had  been  hollowed  out  of  a 
single  piece  of  steel ;  because  each  half,  which  forms  two 
of  the  four  sides  of  the  letter,  is  exactly  fitted  to  the  other. 
The  matrix  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  mould,  directly 
under  the  centre  of  the  orifice,  and  is  held  in  its  position 
by  a  spring,  b.  Every  letter  that  is  cast  can  be  loosened 
from  the  matrix  only  by  removing  the  pressure  on  the 
spring. 

A  good  type-foundry  is  always  provided  with  several 
furnaces,  each  surmounted  with  an  iron  pot  containing  the 
melted  alloy,  of  3  parts  of  lead  and  1  of  antimony.  Into 
this  pot  the  founder  dips  the  very  small  iron  ladle,  to  lift 
merely  as  much  metal  as  wiU  cast  a  single  letter  at  a  time. 
Having  poured  in  the  metal  with  his  right  hand,  and 
returned  the  ladle  to  the  melting-pot,  the  founder  throws 
up  his  left  hand,  which  holds  the  mould,  above  his  head, 
with  a  sudden  jerk,  supporting  it  with  his  right  hand. 
It  is  this  movement  which  forces  the  metal  into  all  the  interstices  of  the  matrix ;  for 
without  it,  the  metal,  especially  in  the  smaller  moulds,  would  not  be  able  to  expel 
the  air  and  reach  tlie  bottom.  The  pouring  in  the  metal,  the  throwing  up  the 
mould,  the  unclosing  it,  removing  the  pressure  of  the  spring,  picking  out  the  cast 
letter,  closing  the  mould  again,  and  reapplying  the  spring  to  be  ready  for  a  new 
operation,  are  all  performed  witli  such  astonishing  rapidity  and  precision,  that  a  skilful 
workman  vrill  turn  out  600  good  letters  in  an  hour,  being  at  the  rate  of  one  every  eighth 
part  of  a  minute.  A  considerable  piece  of  metal  remains  attached  to  the  end  of  the 
type  as  it  quits  the  mould.  There  are  nicks  upon  the  lower  edge  of  the  types,  to 
enable  the  compositor  to  place  them  upright  without  looking  at  them. 

Erom  the  table  of  the  caster  the  heap  of  types  turned  out  of  his  mould  is  trans- 
ferred from  time  to  time  to  another  table,  by  a  boy,  -whose  business  it  is  to  break  olF 
the  superfluous  metal,  and  this  he  does  so  rapidly  as  to  clear  from  2,000  to  5  000  types 
in  an  hour ;  a  very  remarkable  despatch,  since  he  must  seize  them  by  their  edges, 
and  not  by  their  feeble  flat  sides.  Erom  the  breaking-oflF  boy  the  types  are  taken  to 
the  rubber,  a  man  who  sits  in  the  centre  of  the  workshop  witli  a  grit-stone  slab  on  a 
table  before  him,  and  having  on  the  fore  and  middle  finger  of  his  right  hand  a  piece 
of  tarred  leather,  passes  each  broad  side  of  the  type  smartly  over  the  stone,  turning 
it  in  the  movement,  and  that  so  dexterously  as  to  be  able  to  rub  2,000  typos  in  an  hour.  ■ 

From  the  rubber  the  types  are  conveyed  to  a  boy,  who  with  equal  rapidity  sets  theni 
up  in  h'ncs,  in  a  long  shallow  frame,  with  their  faces  uppermost  and  nicks  outwards. 
This  frame  containing  a  full  lino  is  put  into  the  dresser's  hands,  who  jpolishes  theia 
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on  each  side,  and  turning  them  with  their  faces  downwards,  cuts  a  groove  or  channel  in 
their  bottom,  to  mako  them  stand  steadily  on  end.  It  is  essential  tliat  each  letter  be 
perfectly  symmetrical  and  square :  the  least  inequality  of  their  length  would  prevent 
them  from  making  a  fair  impression  ;  and  were  there  the  least  obliquity  in  their  sides, 
it  would  bo  quite  impossible,  when  200,000  single  letters  are  comlnned,  as  in  oae  side 
of  The  Times  newspaper,  that  they  could  hold  togetlier  as  they  require  to  do,  when 
wedged  \ip  in  the  cliases,  as  securely  as  if  that  side  of  the  type  formed  a  solid  plate 
of  metal.  Each  letter  is  finally  tied  up  in  lines  of  convenient  length,  the  pro- 
portionate numbers  of  each  variety,  small  letters,  points.  Large  capitals,  small  capitals, 
and  figures,  being  selected,  when  the  fount  of  typo  is  ready  for  delivery  to  the  printer. 

The  sizes  of  typos  cast  in  this  country  vary,  from  the  smallest,  called  Diamond,  of 
which  205  lines  are  contained  in  a  foot  length,  to  those  letters  employed  in  placards, 
of  whicli  a  single  letter  may  bo  several  inches  high.  The  names  of  the  different 
letters  and  their  dimensions,  or  the  number  of  lines  which  each  occupies  in  a  foot,  are 
stated  in  the  following  table : — 


Double  Pica 

.  4]i 

Small  Pica 

.  83 

Minion 

128 

Paragon 

.  44j 

Long  Primer 

.  89 

Nonpareil  . 

113 

Great  Primer 

.  5l| 

Bourgeois 

.  1021 

Pearl 

178 

English 

.  (J4 

Brevier 

.  112.', 

Diamond 

205 

Pica  . 

.  7H 

TVPB  IWETilK.  An  alloy  of  3  parts  of  lead  and  1  of  antimony.  Small  tj'pe, 
however,  usually  contains  tin,  in  proportions  varying  from  l-J  to  20  per  cent. 

TYRZilia'  PVRPIiE.  A  costly  dye  obtained  from  a  mollusc,  Avhich  was  employed 
by  the  Tyrians  in  dyeing  wool.    See  Crookes's  '  Handbook  of  Dyeing.' 

TVRITE.  A  Norwegian  mineral,  containing  columbic  acid  and  yttria,  discovered 
and  analysed  by  David  Forbes. 

TVnoiallffE.    See  Anilike  Violet. 

TYROIiITE.    An  arsenate  of  copper  found  in  the  Tyrol. 

TYROSnrE.    See  Anlline. 


u 

VXiEXZTE.  A  native  borate  of  lime  and  soda,  known  also  as  Boronatroccdcite. 
It  occurs  at  Iquique,  in  Peru ;  and  in  the  Province  of  Tarapaca.    See  Bohox. 

TTZiZiMilia'IfZTE.  An  antimonio-sulphide  of  nickel,  occasionally  containing 
arsenic.    It  occurs  at  Ereusberg,  in  Nassau. 

VXiTRAMiVRIxa'E  {Outremer,  Fr. ;  Ultramarin,  Ger.),  is  a  beautiful  blue  pig- 
ment, obtained  from  the  blue  mineral  called  lapis-lazuli,  by  the  following  process : — 
Grind  the  stone  to  fragments,  rejecting  all  the  colourless  bits,  calcine  at  a  red  heat, 
quench  in  water,  and  then  grind  to  an  impalpable  powder  along  witli  water,  in  a  mill, 
or  with  a  porphyry  slab  and  muller.  The  paste  being  dried,  is  to  be  rubbed  to 
powder  and  passed  through  a  silk  sieve.  100  parts  of  it  are  to  be  mixed  with  40  of 
resin,  20  of  white  wax,  25  of  linseed  oil,  and  15  of  Burgundy  pitch,  previously 
melted  together.  This  resinous  compound  is  to  be  poured  hot  into  cold  water; 
kneaded  well  first  with  two  spatulas,  then  with  the  hands,  and  then  formed  into  one 
or  more  small  rolls.  Some  persons  prescribe  leaving  these  pieces  in  the  water _  diurmg 
fifteen  days,  and  then  kneading  them  in  it,  whereby  they  give  out  the  blue  pigment, 
apparently  because  the  ultramarine  matter  adheres  less  strongly  than  the  gangue,  or 
merely  siHceous  matter  of  the  mineral,  to  the  resinous  paste.  MI.  Clement  and 
Desormes,  who  were  the  first  to  divine  the  true  natiu^e  of  this  pigment,  thought  that  the 
soda  contained  in  the  lapis-lazuli,  uniting  with  the  oil  and  the  resin,  forms  a  species  ot 
soap,  which  serves  to  wash  out  the  colouring-matter.  If  it  should  not  separate 
readily,  water  heated  to  about  150°  Eahr.  should  be  had  recourse  to.  AVhen  tlie  water 
is  sufficiently  charged  with  blue  colour,  it  is  poured  off  and  replaced  by  fresh  wate. , 
and  the  kneading  and  change  of  water  are  repeated  till  the  whole  of  the  colour  is 
extracted.  Others  knead  the  mixed  resinous  mass  under  a  slender  stream  of  T^'a^er. 
wliich  runs  off  with  the  colour  into  a  large  earthen  pan.  The  first  waters  «ftorcl  Ia 
rest,  a  deposit  of  the  finest  ultramarine ;  the  second  a  somewhat  interior  artule,  ana 
80  on.  Each  must  be  washed  afterwards  with  several  more  waters  before  '  .''^^ 
quire  the  highest  quality  of  tone  ;  then  dried  separately,  and  freed  from  auj  adliciin 
imrticles  of  the  pitchy  compound  by  digestion  in  alcohol.  The  ^'^'"'""'^'^^  ^^^^^^^^ 
being  melted  with  oil  and  kneaded  in  water  containing  a  little  soda  or  potasti,  jitlcls 
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an  iuferior  pigment,  called  tdtraimrine  ashes.  The  best  ultraimnne  is  a  splendid  blue 
pigment,  which  works  well  with  oil,  and  is  not  liable  to  change  by  time. 

Analyses  of  lapis-lazuli  ultramarine  will  be  found  in  the  following  article. 

VX-TRAnXARXZiTE,  ARTIPICIAI..  For  many  years  every  attempt  laiiea 
to  make  ultramarine  artificially.  At  length,  in  1828,  M.  Gui met  resolved  the  pro- 
blem, guided  by  the  analysis  of  MM.  Clement  and  Desormes,  and  by  an  observation 
of  M.  Tassaert,  that  a  blue  substance,  like  ultramarine  was  occasionally  producea  on 
the  sandstone  hearths  of  his  reverberatory  soda-furnaces.  M.  Gmelin,  of  iubingen, 
published  a  prescription  for  making  it ;  which  consisted  m  enclosing  caretully  in  a 
Hessian  crucible  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  sulphur  and  1  of  dry  carbonate^  ot  soda, 
heating  them  gradually  to  redness  until  the  mass  fuses,  and  then  sprinkling  into  it  by 
decrrees  another  mixtm-e,  of  silicate  of  soda  and  aluminate  of  soda ;  the  first  con- 
taining 72  parts  of  silica,  and  the  second  70  parts  of  alumina.  The  crucible  must  bo 
exposed  after  this  for  an  hour  to  the  fire.  The  ultramarine  will  be  formed  by  this 
time  ;  only  it  contains  a  little  sulphur,  which  can  be  separated  by  means  of  water 
M.  Persoz  likewise  succeeded  in  making  an  ultramarine,  of  perhaps  still  better  quality 
than  that  of  M.  Guimet.  Lastly,  M.  Eobiquet  has  announced,  that  it  is  easy  to  form 
ultramarine  by  heating  to  redness  a  proper  mixture  of  kaolin  (China  clay),  sulphur, 
and  carbonate  of  soda.  It  would  therefore  appear,  from  the  preceding  details,  that 
ultramarine  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  silicate  of  alumina,  and  silicate  of  soda, 
with  sulphide  of  sodium,  and  that  to  the  reaction  of  the  last  constituent  upon  the 
former  its  colour  is  due. 

The  constituents  used  in  the  different  methods  of  making  ultramarine  vary  m 
character  and  in  quantity.  It  is  said  that  a  good  mixture  may  consist  of :— dried 
kaolin,  100  ;  calcined  Glauber  salt,  or  sulphate  of  soda,  41 ;  calcined  soda,  41 ;  pul- 
verised charcoal  or  coal,  17;  and  sulphur,  13.  When  such  a  mixture  is  heated 
without  access  of  air  it  yields  a  product  from  which  a  white  suhstance  may  be  obtained, 
known  as  vMte  ultramm-inc.  Calcined  in  crucibles  at  a  high  temperature,  with  a  very 
limited  supply  of  air,  the  mixture  affords  a  semi -fused  greenish  mass  termed  green 
ultramarine.  By  carefully  roasting  this  with  sulphur  at  a  low  temperature,  with  free 
access  of  air,  the  ordinary  blue  ultramarine  is  obtained ;  and  this  when  powdered, 
lixiviated,  and  dried,  is  ready  for  the  market. 

It  appears  that  potash-salts  cannot  be  substituted  for  soda-salts  in  the  manufacture 
of  ultramarine,  but  it  is  said  that  those  of  baryta  may  be  so  employed.  In  some 
cases,  sihca  is  added  to  the  xiltramarine  mixture  in  the  proportion  of  from  5  to  10  per 
cent. 

Both  native  and  artificial  ultramarine  have  been  examined  very  carefully  by  several 
eminent  chemists.    The  following  are  a  few  specimens  of  these  analyses  : — 

Analysis  of  Ultramanne,  by  Warrenirap. 


Lapis-lasoli. 

Artificial  from 

Meissen. 

Blue. 

Green, 

Potash 

.  1-75 

Soda  . 

9-09 

21-47  . 

.  400 

25-5 

Alumina 

.  31-07 

23-30  . 

.  29-5 

30-0 

Silica  . 

.  42-00 

45-00  . 

.  40-0 

39-9 

Sulphur 

0-95 

1-68  . 

.  4-0 

4-6 

Lime  . 

.3-52 

0-02 

Iron 

0-86 

1-06     .  , 

.  1-0 

0-9 

Chlorine 

0-42 

Sulphuric  acid 

.5-89 

3-83  . 

.  3-4 

0-4 

Water  . 

0-12 

Soda  and  potash 
Lime  .... 
Alumina  . 
Silica  .... 
Sulphuric  acid  •. 
Eesin,  sulphur,  and  loss 


Pavislan  .artificial  nltramariuc, 
hy  C.  G.  Gmelin. 
.  12-863 
1-546 
.  22-000 
.  47-306 
.  4-679 
.  12-218 


Notwithstanding  the  many  investigations  which  have  been  made  of  ultramarine,  its 
chomical  composition  is  by  no  means  thoroughly  understood  ;  and  the  German  Asso- 
ciation of  Ultramarine  Makers  have  recently  (1874)  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  essay 
on  this  subject,  from  which,  it  maybe  hoped,  more  light  will  be  thrown  upon  the 
constitution  of  this  compound. 

ITIi"VA.   A  seaweed  used  in  the  preparation  of  Green  Laver.    See  Alg..!:. 

VIVSBXSR.  A  mechanical  mixture  of  limonite  (brown  haematite)  and  hydrated  oxide 
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of  manganeso  and  clay.  It  occurs  in  beds  witli  brown  jasper  in  tho  island  of  Cyprus. 
It  is  used  hy  paintors  as  a  brown  colour,  raw  or  burnt. 

trNCUEIirTS.  Tlio  naino  given  by  engineers  to  the  greases  applied  to  tlie  bearing 
parts  of  machinery.  Unguents  should  bo  thick  for  heavy  pressures,  that  they  may 
resist  being  forced  out;  and  thin  for  light  pressures,  that  their  viscidity  may  not  add 
to  tho  resistance  to  motion. — Ttanhine. 

XmXOTS  GOODS.  Cloths  of  a  mixed  character,  as  of  flax  and  jute,  or  cotton  and 
jute. 

UPAS  TREE.  Tho  Antiaris  toxicaria,  one  of  the  order  to  which  the  bread-fruit 
tree  belongs.  Pabulous  tales  have  been  told  of  its  poisonous  nature ;  if  wounded, 
a  juico  exudes  which,  when  introduced  into  the  human  system,  produces  vomiting, 
purging,  and  finally  death. 

ITRA.M'ITE.  Two  varieties  of  this  mineral  are  known :  tho  one  is  Copper-uranite, 
or  Torbernite,  a  phosphate  of  uranium  and  copper ;  and  the  other,  Lime-uranite,  or 
Autmiife,  a  phosphate  of  uranium  and  lime. 

VRAKrivnc  is  one  of  the  i*dre  metals,  and  was  first  discovered  by  Klaproth  in 
1 786  in  the  mineral  called  pechhlende,  which  was,  previously  to  this,  mistaken  for  an  ore 
of  zinc.  He  called  it  Uranium  after  the  planet  discovered  by  Herschel  about  the  same 
time.  The  ores  of  uranium  are  few ;  the  principal  being,  PeclMende  (pitchblende),  a 
brownish  or  velvet-black  mineral,  which  is  essentially  a  proto-peroxide  of  uranium. 
It  occurs  in  veins  with  ores  of  lead  and  silver  in  Saxony,  and  with  tin  in  Cornwall. 
Uraiiitc,  a  phosphate  of  copper  and  uranium,  occurs  in  France ;  and  is  found  of  great 
beauty  near  Callington  and  near  Eedruth  in  Cornwall.  SamarsJdte  and  urano- 
tantalite  contain  oxide  of  iwanium  with  yttria  and  niobic  acid.  Johannite,  uran-vitriol, 
or  sulphate  of  uranium.  Zippeitc,  sulphate  of  sesquioxide  of  xu-anium.  TJranochrc, 
an  earthy  yellow  impure  oxide  of  lu-anium. 

The  metal  itself  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  intervention  of  potassium  or  sodium, 
in  the  same  manner  as  magnesium.  It  is  a  black  coherent  powder,  or  a  white  mal- 
leable metal,  according  to  the  state  of  aggregation.  It  is  not  oxidised  by  air  or  water, 
but  very  combustible  when  exposed  to  heat.  It  unites  also  with  great  violence  with 
chlorine  and  with  sulphur.  M.  Peligot  admits  three  distinct  oxides  of  uranium,  and 
two  other  compounds  of  the  metal  and  oxygen,  which  he  designates  as  suboxides. 

Protoxide,  UO. — This  is  a  brown  powder,  sometimes  highly  crystalline. 

Proto-sesquioxide  ;  black  oxide  ;  U^0^  or  2U0  +  U-O". — This  oxide  was  formerly 
considered  as  the  protoxide,  and  is  produced  whenever  either  of  the  other  oxides  are 
strongly  heated  in  the  air. 

Sesquioxide,  U-Q*. — This  is  the  best  known  and  most  important  of  the'  oxides.  It 
forms  a  number  of  beautiful  yellow  salts ;  its  colour,  when  prepared  by  heating  the  nitrate 
to  480°  in  an  oil-bath  till  no  more  nitrous  fumes  are  disengaged,  is  a  chamois  yellow. 
It  may  be  obtained  from  pitchblende. 

The  only  application  of  uranium  is  to  enamel-painting  and  glass-staining ;  the  prot- 
oxide giving  a  fine  black  colour,  probably  by  absorbing  oxygen  and  becoming  black 
oxide,  and  the  sesquioxide  a  delicate  yellow. 

Uranium  has  been  found  in  a  German  blue  pigment  used  by  paper-hanging  manu- 
facturers :  it  contained  both  copper  and  uranium. 

VRAXffXVIMC  YEIil^OW.  Uranato  of  soda,  used  as  a  yellow  colour  for  porcelain 
painting. 

tTRAO.    See  Natron. 

TTREA.  This  is  one°of  tlfe  principal  constituents  of  urine,  being  always  present 
in  it,  but  in  variable  quantities ;  the  average  quantity  iu  healthy  urine  is  about  14  or 
15  parts  in  1,000  of  urine,  but  of  course  this  varies  from  several  circumstances,  as 
in  disease,  drinking  a  large  quantity  of  liquid,  &c.  The  urine  passed  the  first  in  the 
morning  gives  a  fair  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  urea  yielded  by  the  urine  of  an 
individual.  It  seems  to  be  the  principal  form  in  which  the  waste  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds of  the  body  are  eliminated  from  the  system.  .As  this  animal  product  has  no 
direct  use  in  the  arts,  the  reader  maybe  referred  to  Watts's  '  Dictionary  of  Chemistry, 
or  to  any  modern  treatise  on  Animal  Chemistry. 

VSQVEBAV6H  {Irish).  A  name  given  to  whisky  occasionally,  but  usually 
applied  to  a  liqueur  prepared  from  whisky,  or  some  other  ardent  corn-spirit.  The 
following  liqueurs,  as  being  of  a  similar  character,  are  named  here.  Kirschwasser  is 
obtained  in  Switzerland  and  in  some  parts  of  France,  from  bruised  black  chernes 
fermented  and  distilled.  Maraschino  is  a  similar  liqueur,  prepared  also  trom  a 
peculiar  kind  of  cherry  growing  in  Dalmatia.  Noyau  and  several  analogous  liqueurs 
are  flavoured  with  an  essential  oil,  containing  more  or  less  hydrocyanic^  acia  ana 
often  with  that  derived  from  bitter  almonds,  tlie  kernels  of  peaches,  apricots,  6cc., 
or  from  the  leaves  of  laurels.  Some  of  these  compounds  come  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  tinctures;  such,  for  instance,  as  Curagoa,  which  is  prepared  by  digesting 
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orange-berries  (the  immature  fruit)  and  bitter  orange-peal,  Tvith  clo^^^/?,'^ 
in  brandy.    When  this  tinctui-e  is  distilled  and  afterwards  sweetened,  it  constitutes 
White  Guragoa.    The  compounds  are  frequently  called  Eatafias :  a  term  d;"^e<^' ^'^^ 
the  word  '  ratify,'  from  ratum  and  fio, '  to  make  firm,'  '  or  confirm.    By  Katafta,  tnere 
fore,  was  originally  meant  a  liquid  drank  at  the  ratification  of  an  agreement. 


V 

VAAX.ITE.  A  name  recently  given  by  Prof.  Maskelyne  to  a  variety  of 
vermiculite,  occurring  in  the  diamond-bearing  rocks  of  South  Africa.  It  takes  its 
name  from  the  Vaal  River. 

VACWIMC  PAir.     For  a  description  of  it,  see  Sugae. 

VAI.Oia-IA  is  a  kind  of  acorn,  imported  from  the  Levant  and  the  Morea,  for  tlie 
use  of  tanners,  as  the  husk  or  cup  contains  abundance  of  tannin.    See  Leather. 

Yalonia  Imported  in  1873  : — 

From  Austrian  Territories 
„  Greece 
„    Turkey    .     _  . 
,,    Other  countries 


Total  . 

V.alonia  Exported  in  1873  : — 

To  Germany  . 
,,  Belgium  . 
„  Other  countries 


Tons 

Valne 

1,141 

£20,793 

3,598 

58,699 

24,233 

443,899 

5 

99 

28,977 

524,490 

Tons 

Vahie 

.  196 

£3,848 

.  202 

3,927 

.  208 

4,034 

.  606 

11,809 

■  Total 

VAIiVE.  Two  methods  have  been  adopted  for  ascertaining  the  value  of  oui 
exports ;  one  by  means  of  the  official  value,  the  other  according  to  the  declared  value. 
In  Lowe's  '  Present  State  of  England '  (1822),  there  is  a  very  succinct  and  clear  account 
of  these  methods,  which  is  here  extracted : — 

'  The  official  value  of  goods  means  a  computation  of  value  formed  vdth  reference, 
not  to  the  prices  of  the  current  year,  but  to  a  standard,  fixed  so  long  ago  as  1696,  the 
time  when  the  office  of  Inspector-General  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  was  established, 
ani  a  Custom-house  ledger  opened  to  record  the  weight,  dimensions,  and  value  of  the 
merchandise  that  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  officers.  One  uniform  rule  is 
followed,  year  by  year,  in  the  valuation,  some  goods  being  estimated  by  weight,  others 
by  the  dimensions,  the  whole  without  reference  to  the  market  price.  This  course  has 
the  advantage  of  exhibiting,  with  strict  accuracy,  every  .increase  or  decrease  in  the 
quantity  of  our  exports. 

Next  as  to  the  value  of  these  exports  in  the  market: — In  1798  there  was  imposed 
a  duty  of  2  per  cent,  on  our  exports,  the  value  of  which  was  taken,  not  by  the  official 
standard,  but  by  the  declaration  of  the  exporting  merchants.  Such  a  declaration  may 
be  assumed  as  a  representation  of,  or  at  least  an  approximation  to,  the  market  price 
of  merchandise,  there  being  on  the  one  hand  no  reason  to  apprehend  that  merchants 
would  pay  a  percentage  on  an  amount  beyond  the  market  value,  while  on  the  other 
the  liability  to  seizure  affi)rded  a  security  against  under  valuation.'  See  Imports  and 
Exports. 

VjDLlO'ADna'XTx:.  A  vanadate  of  lead,  with  chloride  of  lead,  occurring  at  Wan- 
lock  Head,  in  Dumfriesshire,  and  in  Siberia  and  Mexico. 

VAirADXirnx  is  a  metal  discovered  by  Sefstrom,  in  1830,  in  a  Swedish  iron 
extracted  from  the  iron  ores  of  Taberg,  not  far  from  Jonkoping.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  Vanadis,  a  Scandinavian  idol.  This  metal  has  been  found  as  vanadate  of  lead, 
in  the  mineral  Vanadinite,  and  it  has  been  detected  in  the  copper-bearing  sandstone 
of  Alderley  Edge,  in  Cheshire.  Vanadium  is  whitp,  and  ichen  its  surface  is  polished 
it  resembles  silver  or  molybdenum  more  than  any  other  metal.  It  combines  with 
oxygen  to  form  foxir  oxides.  The  compounds  of  vanadium  have  recently  been  studied 
by  Prof.  Roscoe. 

The  vanadate  of  ammonia,  mixed  with  infusion  of  nutgnlls,  forms  a  black  liquid, 
which  is  a  very  excellent  writing-ink. 

VANABZinvx  BRONZE.   See  Bronze  Powders. 
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VAXirililiA,  or  VAKTIIiIiX!,  is  the  oblong  narrow  pod  of  various  BpocieB  of 
Vanilla  (.-is  V.  aromalica  and  V.  planij'olia),  of  tho  natural  family  Orchidem,  whicli 
grows  in  Mexico,  Columbia,  Poru,  and  on  tho  b.-inks  of  the  Oronoco. 

Tlio  best  comes  from  tlio  forests  round  tho  village  of  Zeiitila,  in  tlio  Intendancy  of 
Oaxaca.  Tlio  vanilla  plant  is  cultivated  in  Brazil,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  some  other 
tropical  countries,  but  does  not  produce  fruit  of  such  a  delicious  aroma  as  in  Mexico. 
It  olings  like  a  parasite  to  tho  trunks  of  old  trees,  and  sucks  tho  moisture  which  their 
bark  derives  from  tho  lichens,  and  other  cryptogams,  but  without  drawing  tho  nourish- 
ment from  tho  troe  itself.  The  fruit  is  subcylindric,  about  8  inches  long,  one-celled, 
siliquose,  and  pulpy  withiu.    It  should  be  gathered  before  it  is  fully  ripe. 

When  about  12,000  of  those  pods  are  collected,  they  are  strung  like  a  garland  by 
their  lower  ond,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  foot-stalk;  tho  whole  are  plunged  for  an 
instant  in  boiling  water  to  blanch  them  ;  they  are  then  hung  up  in  the  open  air,  and 
exposed  to  the  sun  for  ;i  few  hoiu's.  Next  day  they  are  lifrhtly  smeared  with  oil,  by 
moans  of  a  feather,  or  the  fiugers ;  and  are  surrounded  with  oiled  cotton,  to  prevent 
the  valves  from  opening.  As  they  become  dry,  on  inverting  their  upper  end  they 
discharge  a  viscid  liquid  from  it,  and  they  are  pressed  at  several  times  with  oiled 
fingers,  to  promote  its  flow.  The  dried  pods  lose  their  appearance,  grow  brown, 
wrinkled,  soft,  and  shrink  into  one-fourth  of  their  original  size.  In  this  st^ite  tiiey 
are  touched  a  second  time  with  oil,  but  very  sparingly ;  because,  with  too  much  oil, 
they  would  lose  much  of  their  delicious  perfume.  They  are  then  packed  for  the 
market,  in  small  bundles  of  50  to  100  in  each,  enclosed  in  lead-foil,  or  tight  metallic 
cases.  As  it  comes  to  us,  vanilla  is  a  capsular  fruit,  of  the  thickness  of  a  swan's 
quill,  strait,  cylindrical,  but  somewhat  flattened,  truncated  at  the  top,  thinned  off  at 
tho  ends,  glistening,  wrinkled,  furrowed  lengthwise,  flexible,  from  5  to  10  inches  long, 
and  of  a  reddish-brown  colour.  It  contains  a  pulpy  parenchyma,  soft,  unctuous,  very 
brown,  in  which  are  embedded  black,  brilliant,  very  small  seeds.  Its  smells  am- 
brosial and  aromatic  ;  its  taste  is  hot,  and  rather  sweetish.  These  properties  seem  to 
depend  upon  an  essential  oil,  and  also  upon  benzoic  acid,  which  forms  efflorescences 
upon  the  surface  of  the  fruit.    The  pulpy  part  possesses  alone  the  aromatic  quality. 

The  kind  most  esteemed  in  France  is  called  Icq  vanilla  :  it  is  about  six  inches  long, 
from  5-  to  ^  of  an  inch  broad,  narrowed  at  the  two  ends,  and  curved  at  the  base, 
somewhat  soft  and  viscid,  of  a  dark-reddish  colour,  and  of  a  most  delicious  flavour, 
like  that  of  balsam  of  Peru.  It  is  called  vanilla  givrees,  when  it  is  covered  with 
efflorescences  of  benzoic  acid,  after  having  been  kept  in  a  dry  place,  and  iu  vessels  not 
hermetically  closed. 

The  second  sort,  called  vanilla  simarona,  or  bastard,  is  a  little  smaller  than  the 
preceding,  of  a  less  deep  brown  hue,  drier,  less  aromatic,  destitute  of  efflorescence.  It 
is  said  to  be  the  produce  of  the  wild  plant,  and  is  brought  from  St.  Domingo. 

A  third  sort,  which  comes  from  Brazil,  is  the  vanillon,  or  large  vanilla  of  the 
French  market ;  the  vanilla  famprona  or  bova  of  the  Spaniards.  Its  length  is  from  5 
to  6  inches  ;  its  breadth  from  ^  to  |  of  an  inch.  It  is  brown,  soft,_  viscid,  almost 
always  open,  of  a  strong  smell,'but  less  agreeable  than  the  Icq.  It  is  sometimes  a 
little  spoiled  by  an  incipient  fermentation.  It  is  cured  with  sugar,  and  enclosed  in 
tin-plate  boxes,  which  contain  from  20  to  60  pods. 

Vanilla,  as  an  aromatic,  is  much  sought  after  by  makers  of  chocolate,  ices,  and 
creams ;  by  confectioners,  perfumers,  and  liquorists,  or  distillers.  It  is  difficultly 
reduced  to  flue  particles  ;  but  it  may  be  suflaciently  attenuated  by  cutting  it  into  small 
bits,  and  grinding  these  along  with  sugar.  The  odorous  principle  can,  for  some  pur- 
poses, be  extracted  by  alcohol. 

Some  researches  recently  conducted  in  Dr.  Hofmann's  laboratory  at  Berlin,  by  MM. 
Tiemann  and  Haarmann,  have  led  to  the  successful  preparation  of  a  substance  which 
appears  to  be  identical  in  chemical  and  physical  properties  with  vanillin  or  the  aromatic 
principle  of  vanilla.  The  cambium  of  coniferous  trees  contains  a  crystallisable 
glueoside  called  conifcriii ;  submitted  to  the  action  of  ferments,  coniferin  is  resolved 
into  glucose  and  a  crystalline  prodxict,  which,  under  tho  influenco  of  oxidising  agents, 
such  as  a  mixture  of  bichromato  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  gives  rise  to  the  forma- 
tion of  vanillin,  or  the  aromatic  principle  of  vanilla.  The  manufacture  of  artificial 
vanillin  on  a  commercial  scale  is  about  to  be  commenced  (1874). 

VAPOUR  (  Vapeur,  Fr. ;  Bampf,  Ger.)  is  the  state  of  elastic  or  aeriform  fluidity 
into  which  any  substance,  naturallv  solid  or  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  may  be 
converted  by  tho  agency  of  heat.  A  visible  fluid  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  gas  which  is  ordinarily,  unless  it  be  coloured  as  chlorine  gas,  invisible. 
Tho  vapour  of  water  is  Steaji,  ,  _^  , 

VAREC.  The  name  of  kelp  made  on  tlie  coast  of  Normandy.  See  Kelp  and  \  hiac, 

VARNISH  (FcrwM,  Fr. ;  Firniss,  Gov.)  is  a  solution  of  resinous  matter,  which 
is  spread  over  tlie  surlacr  of  any  body,  in  order  to  give  it  a  shining,  transparent,  and 
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hard  coat,  capable  of  rosistiug,  iu  a  greater  or  less  degree,  ^^^^"^"'^^^^f^^ ■  J 
moisture.  Sitch  a  coat  consists  of  the  resinous  parts  of  the  _solution,  ^^h  ch  remain  m 
a  thin  layer  upon  the  surface  after  the  liquid  solvent  has  either  evaporated  away  or 
has  dried  up.  When  large  quantities  of  spirit-varnish  are  bo  "lade,  a  common 
still,  mounted  with  its  capital  and  worm,  is  the  vessel  employed  for  cont,^^^^^^^^ 
materials,  and  it  is  placed  in  a  steam-  or  water-bath.  The  capital  should  be  provided 
%vith  a  stuffing-box,  through  which  a  stirring-rod  may  pass  down  bottom  ot 

the  still,  with  a  cross-piece  to  its  lower  end,  and  a  handle  or  winch  at  its  ^p.  ^iter 
heating  the  bath  till  the  alcohol  boils  and  begins  to  distil,  the  heat  ought  to  be  lowered, 
that  the  solution  may  continue  to  proceed  in  an  equable  manner,  with  as  iittle  e^a- 
poration  of  spirit  as  possible.  The  operation  may  be  supposed  to  be  complete  when 
the  rod  can  be  easily  turned  round.  The  varnish  must  bo  passed  through  a  silk  sieve 
of  proper  fineness  ;  then  filtered  through  porous  paper,  or  allowed  to  clear  leisurely 
in  stone  jars.  The  alcohol  which  has  come  over  should  be  added  to  the  varmsh,  it 
the  iust  proportions  of  the  resins  have  been  introduced  at  first. 

The  building  or  shed  wherein  varnish  is  made,  ought  to  be  quite  detached  from  any 
buildings  whatever,  to  avoid  accidents  by  fire.  For  general  purposes,  a  building  about 
18  feet  by  16  is  sufficiently  large  for  manufacturing  4,000  gallons  and  upwards  annually, 
provided  there  are  other  convenient  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  utensils, 
and  warehousing  the  necessary  stock.  .       ..  .  „ 

Procure  a  copper  pan  made  like  a  common  washing-copper,  which  will  contain  from 
50  to  80  gallons,  as  occasion  may  require  ;  when  wanted,  set  it  upon  the  boiling  furnace, 
and  fill  it  up  with  linseed  oil  within  5  inches  of  the  brim.  Kindle  a  fire  m  the 
furnace  underneath,  and  manage  the  fire  so  that  the  oil  shall  gradually,  but  slowly, 
increase  in  heat  for  the  first  two  hours ;  then  increase  the  heat  to  a  gentle  simmer ; 
and  if  there  is  any  scum  on  the  surface,  skim  it  off  with  a  copper  ladle,  and  put  the 
skimming  away.  Let  the  oil  boil  gently  for  three  hours  longer ;  then  introduce,  by 
a  little  at  a  time,  one  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the  best  calcined  magnesia  for  every 
gallon  of  oil,  occasionally  stirring  the  oil  from  the  bottom.  When  the  magnesia  is  all 
in,  let  the  oil  boil  rather  smartly  for  one  hour  ;  it  will  then  be  sufficient.  Lay  a  cover 
over  the  oil,  to  keep  out  the  dust  while  the  fire  is  withdrawn  and  extinguished  by 
water ;  next  uncover  the  oil,  and  leave  it  till  next  morning ;  and  then  while  it  is  yet 
hot,  ladle  it  into  the  carrying-jack,  or  let  it  out  through  the  pipe  and  cock  ;  carry  it 
away,  and  deposit  it  in  either  a  tin  or  leaden  cistern,  for  wooden  vessels  will  not  hold 
it ;  let  it  remain  to  "settle  for  at  least  three  months.  The  magnesia  will  absorb  all  the 
acid  and  mucilage  from  the  oil,  and  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  cistern,  lea-\nng  the  oil 
clear  and  transparent,  and  fit  for  use.  Eecollect  when  the  oil  is  taken  out  not  to 
disturb  the  bottoms,  which  are  only  fit  for  black  paint. 

General  Observations  and  Precauiions  to  be  observed  in  onahing  Varnishes. — Set 
on  the  boiling-pot  with  8  gallons  of  oil ;  kindle  the  fire ;  then  lay  the  fire  in  the 
gum-furnace  ;  have  as  many  81b.-bags  of  gum  copal  all  ready  weighed  up  as  will  be 
wanted  ;  put  one  8lb.  into  the  pot,  put  fire  to  the  furnace,  set  on  the  gum-pot :  in  three 
minutes  (if  the  fire  is  brisk)  the  gum  will  begin  to  fuse  and  give  out  its  gas,  steam, 
and  acid ;  stir  and  divide  the  gum,  and  attend  to  the  rising  of  it,  as  before  directed. 
8  lbs.  of  copal  take  in  general  from  sixteen  to  twenty  minutes  in  fusing,  from  the 
beginning  till  it  gets  clear  like  oil,  but  the  time  depends  very  much  on  the  heat  of  the 
fire  and  the  attention  of  the  operator.  During  the  first  twelve  minutes  while  the  gum 
is  fusing,  the  assistant  must  look  to  the  oil,  and  bring  it  to  a  smart  simmer  ;  for  it 
ought  to  be  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  but  in  appearance  beginning  to  boil,  which  he 
is  strictly  to  observe,  and  when  ready  to  call  out,  '  Bear  a  hand ! '  Then  immediately 
both  lay  hold  of  a  handle  of  the  boiling-pot,  lift  it  right  up  so  as  to  clear  the  plate, 
carry  it  out  and  place  it  on  the  ash-bed,  the  maker  instantly  returning  to  the  gum-pot, 
while  the  assistant  puts  three  copper  ladlefuls  of  oil  into  the  copper  pouring-jnck, 
bringing  it,  in,  and  placing  it  on  the  iron  plate  at  the  back  of  the  gum-pot  to  keep  hot 
until  wanted.  When  the  maker  finds  the  gum  is  nearly  all  completely  fused,  and  that 
it  will  in  a  few  minutes  be  ready  for  the  oil,  let  him  call  out,  '  Eeady  oil ! '  The  assis- 
tant is  then  to  lift  up  the  oil-jack  witli  both  hands,  one  under  the  bottom  and  the  other 
on  the  handle,  laying  the  spout  over  the  edge  of  the  pot,  and  wait  until  the  maker 
calls  out  '  Oil ! '  The  assistant  is  then  to  pour  in  the  oil  as  before  directed,  and  the 
boiling  to  be  continued  until  the  oil  and  gum  become  concentrated,  and  the  mixture 
looks  clear  on  the  glass;  the  gum-pot  is  now  to  be  set  upon  the  brick-stand  until  the 
assistant  puts  three  more  ladlefuls  of  hot  oil  into  the  pouring-jack,  and  thi-ee  more 
into  a  spare  tin  for  the  third  run  of  gum.  There  will  remain  in  the  boiling-pot  still 
3i  gallons  of  oil.  Let  the  maker  put  his  right  hand  down  the  haadle  of  the  guin-pot 
near  to  the  side,  with  his  left  hand  near  the  end  of  the  handle,  and  with  a  firm  grip 
lift  the  gum-pot,  and  deliberately  lay  the  edge  of  tlio  gum-pot  over  the  edge  of  the 
boiling-pot,  until  all  its  contents  run  into  the  boiling-pot.    Let  the  gum-pot  be  held, 
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with  its  bottom  txirned  upwards  for  a  minute,  right  over  the  boiling-pot.  Observe, 
that  whenever  the  maker  is  beginning  to  pour,  the  assistant  stands  ready  with  a  thick 
piece  of  old  carpet  without  holes,  and  sufficiently  large  to  cover  the  mouth  of  the 
boiling-pot  should  it  catch  fire  during  the  pouring,  whicli  will  sometimes  happen  if  the 
gum-pot  js  very  hot ;  should  the  gum-pot  fire,  it  has  only  to  be  kept  bottom  upwards 
and  It  will  go  out  of  itself ;  but  if  the  boiling-pot  should  catch  fire  during  thepoui-ing, 
lot  the  assistant  throw  the  piece  of  carpet  quickly  over  the  blazing  pot,  holding  it 
down  all  round  the  edges  ;  in  a  few  minutes  it  wiii  bo  smothered.  The  moment  the 
maker  has  emptied  the  gum-pot,  he  throws  into  it  half-a-gallon  of  turpentine,  and 
with  the  swish  immediately  washes  it  from  top  to  bottom,  and  instantly  empties  it  into 
the  flat  tin  jack  :  he  wipes  the  pot  dry,  and  puts  in  8  lbs.  more  gum,  and  sets  it  upon 
the  furnace  ;  proceeding  with  this  run  exactly  as  with  the  last,  and  afterwards  witli 
the  third  run.  There  will  then  be  8  gallons  of  oil,  and  24  lbs.  of  gum  in  the  boiling- 
pot,  under  which  keep  up  a  brisk  strong  tiro  until  a  scum  or  froth  rises  and  covers 
all  the  surface  of  the  contents,  when  it  will  begin  to  rise  rapidly.  Observe,  when  it 
rises  near  the  rivets  of  the  handles,  carry  it  from  the  fire  and  set  it  on  the  ash-bed, 
stir  it  down  again,  and  scatter  in  the  driers  by  a  little  at  a  time ;  keep  stirring,  and  if 
the  frothy  head  goes  down  put  it  upon  the  furnace,  and  introduce  gradiuilly  the 
remainder  of  the  driers,  always"  carrying  out  the  pot  when  the  froth  rises  near  the 
rivets.  In  general,  if  the  fire  be  good,  all  the  time  a  pot  requires  to  boil  from  the 
time  of  the  last  gum  being  poured  in,  is  about  three  and  a  half  or  four  hours  :  but 
time  is  no  criterion  for  a  beginner  to  judge  by,  as  it  may  vary  according  to  the 
weather,  the  quality  of  the  oil,  the  quality  of  the  gum,  the  driers,  or  the  heat  of  the 
fire,  &c. ;  therefore,  about  the  third  hour  of  boiling,  try  it  on  a  bit  of  glass,  and  keep 
it  boiling,  until  it  feels  strong  and  stringy  between  the  fingers ;  it  is  then  boiled 
sufficiently  to  carry  it  on  the  ash-bed,  and  to  be  stirred  down  until  it  is  cold  enough 
to  mix,  which  will  depend  much  on  the  weather,  varying  from  half  an  hour  in  dry 
frosty  weather  to  one  hour  in  warm  summer  weather.  Previous  to  beginning  to  mix, 
have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  turpentine  ready,  fill  the  pot,  and  pour  in,  stirring 
all  the  time  at  the  top  or  surface,  as  before  directed,  until  there  are  15  gallons,  or  five 
tins  of  oil  of  turpentine  introduced,  which  will  leave  it  quite  thick  enough  if  the  gum 
is  good,  and  has  been  well  run ;  but  if  the  gum  was  of  a  weak  quality,  and  has  not 
been  well  fused,  there  ought  to  be  no  more  than  12  gallons  of  turpentine  mixed,  and 
even  that  may  be  too  much.  Therefore,  when  12  gallons  of  turpentine  have  been 
introduced,  have  a  flat  saucer  at  hand,  and  pour  into  it  a  portion  of  the  varnish,  and 
in  two  or  three  minutes  it  will  show  whether  it  is  too  thick ;  if  not  sufficiently  thiu, 
add  a  little  more  turpentine,  and  strain  it  off  quickly.  As  soon  as  the  whole  is  stored 
away,  pour  in  the  turpentine  washings  -with  which  the  gum-pots  have  been  washed, 
into  the  boiling-pot,  and  with  the  swish  quicldy  wash  down  all  the  varnish  from  the  pot 
sides ;  afterwards,  with  a  large  piece  of  woollen  rag  dipped  in  pumice-powder,  wash 
and  polish  every  part  of  the  inside  of  the  boiling-pot,  performing  the  same  operation 
on  the  ladle  and  stirrers ;  rinse  them  with  the  turpentine  washings,  and  at  last  rinse 
them  altogether  in  clean  turpentine,  which  also  put  to  the  washings ;  wipe  dry  with  a 
clean  soft  rag  ths  pot,  ladle,  stirrer,  and  funnels,  and  lay  the  sieve  so  as  to  be  com- 
pletely covered  with  turpentine,  which  will  always  keep  it  ftoni  gumming  up.  The 
foregoing  directions  concerning  running  the  gum  and  pouring  in  the  oil,  and  also 
boiling  off  and  mixing,  are,  with  very  little  difference,  to  be  observed  in  the  making 
of  all  sorts  of  copal  varnishes,  except  the  differences  of  the  quantities  of  oil,  gum,  &c., 
which  will  be  found  under  the  various  descriptions  by  name,  which  will  be  hereafter 
described. 

The  choice  of  linseed  oil  is  of  peculiar  consequence  to  the  varnish-maker.  Oil 
from  fine  full-grown  ripe  seed,  when  viewed  in  a  phial,  will  appear  limpid,  pale,  and 
brilliant ;  it  is  mellow  and  sweet  to  the  taste,  has  very  little  smell,  is  specifically 
lighter  than  impure  oil,  and,  when  clarified,  dries  quickly  and  firmly,  and  does  not 
materially  change  the  colour  of  the  varnish  when  made,  but  appears  hmpid  and 

brilliant.  . 

Copal  Varnishes  for  fine  paintings,  tfc— Fuse  8  lbs.  of  the  very  cleanest  pale  African 
gum  copal,  and,  when  completely  run  fluid,  pour  in  two  gallons  of  hot  oil,  old  measure  ; 
let  it  boil  until  it  will  string  very  strong ;  and  in  about  fifteen  minutes,  or  while  it  is 
yet  very  hot,  pour  in  three  gallons  of  turpentine,  old  measure,  and  got  from  the  top  ot 
a  cistern.  Perhaps  during  the  mixing  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  turpentine  wi  1 
escape  ;  but  the  varnish  will  be  so  much  the  brighter,  transparent,  and  fiuid ;  and  wiU 
work  freer,  dry  more  quicldy,  and  be  very  solid  and  durable  when  dry.  Alter  the 
varnish  has  been  strained,  if  it  is  found  too  thick,  before  it  is  quite  cold,  heat  as  mucn 
turpentine,  and  mix  with  it,  as  will  bring  it  to  a  proper  consistency.  -  , 

CaUnet  Varnish.— Fuse  7  lbs.  of  very  fine  African  gum  copal,  and  pour  in  nait  a 
gallon  of  pale  clarified  oil ;  in  three  or  four  mimites  after,  if  it  feel  stringy,  laKe  it  out 
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of  doors,  or  iuto  another  buildiug  where  there  is  uo  fire,  and  mix  -witli  it  tliree  gallons 
of  turpentine  ;  afterwards  strain  it,  and  put  it  aside  for  use.  This,  if  properly  boiled, 
will  dry  in  ten  minutes ;  but  if  too  strongly  boiled,  will  not  mix  at  all  with  the  tur- 
pentine ;  and  sometimes,  when  boiled  with  the  turpentine,  will  mix,  and  yet  refuse  to 
incorporate  with  anv  other  varnish  less  boiled  than  itself:  therefore  it  requires  a  nicety 
which  is  only  to  bo'learned  from  practice.  This  varnisli  is  chiefly  intended  for  the 
xise  of  japanners,  cabinet-painters,  coach-painters,  &c. 

Best-body  Copal  Varnish,  for  coach-malcers,  ^c— This  is  intended  for  the  body  parts 
of  coaches  and  other  similar  vehicles,  intended  for  polishing. 

Fuse  8  lbs.  of  fine  African  gum  copal ;  add  two  gallons  of  clarified  oil  (old  measure) ; 
boil  it  very  slowly  for  four  or  five  hours,  until  quite  stringy ;  mix  -vvith  three  gallons 
and  a  half  of  turpentine  ;  strain  ofF,  and  pour  it  into  a  cistern.  As  they  are  too  slow 
in  drying,  coach-makers,  painters,  and  varnish-makers  have  introduced  to  two  pots  of 
the  preceding  varnish  one  made  as  follows  : — 

8  lbs.  of  fine  pale  gum  anime ;  [        3i-  gallons  of  turpentine. 

2  gallons  of  clarified  oil ;  |  To  be  boiled  four  hours. 

The  more  minutely  the  gum  copal  is  run,  or  fused,  the  greater  the  quantity,  and  the 
stronger  the  produce.  The  more  regular  and  longer  the  boiling  of  the  oil  and  gum 
together  is  continued,  the  more  fluid  or  free  the  varnish  will  extend  on  whatever  it  is 
applied  to.  When  the  mixture  of  oil  and  gum  is  too  suddenly  brought  to  string  by  too 
strong  a  heat,  the  varnish  requires  more  than  its  just  proportion  of  turpentine  to  thin 
it,  whereby  its  oily  and  gummy  qi;ality  is  reduced,  which  renders  it  less  durable  ; 
neither  will  it  flow  so  well  in  lajnng  on.  The  greater  proportion  of  oil  there  is  used 
in  varnishes,  the  less  they  are  liable  to  crack,  because  the  tougher  and  softer  they  are. 
By  increasing  the  proportion  of  gum  in  varnishes,  the  thicker  will  be  the  stratum,  the 
firmer  they  will  set  solid,  and  the  quicker  they  will  dry.  When  varnishes  are  quite 
new  made,  and  must  be  sent  out  for  use  before  they  are  of  sufl&cient  age,  they  must 
always  be  left  thicker  than  if  they  were  to  be  kept  the  proper  time.  Varnish  made 
from  African  copal  alone  possesses  the  most  elasticity  and  transparency.  Too  much 
drier  in  varnish  renders  it  opaque  and  unfit  for  delicate  colours.  Copperas  does  not 
combine  with  varnish,  but  only  hardens  it.  Sugar  of  lead  does  combine  with  varnish. 
Turpentine  improves  by  age  ;  and  varnish  by  being  kept  in  a  warm  place.  All  copal- 
or  oil-varnishes  require  age  before  they  are  used. 

All  body- varnishes  are  intended  and  ought  to  have  1  \  lb.  of  gum  to  each  gallon  of 
varnish,  when  the  varnish  is  strained  oiF  and  cold ;  but  as  the  thinning  up,  or  quantity 
of  turpentine  required  to  bring  it  to  its  proper  consistency,  depends  Tery  much  upon 
the  degree  of  boiling  the  varnish  has  undergone,  therefore,  when  the  gum  and  oil 
have  not  been  strongly  boiled,  it  requires  less  turpentine  for  that  purpose ;  whereas, 
when  the  gum  and  oil  are  very  strongly  boiled  together,  a  pot  of  20  gallons  will 
require  perhaps  3  gallons  above  the  regular  proportionate  quantity ;  and  if  mixing 
the  turpentine  be  commenced  too  soon,  and  the  pot  be  not  sulficiently  cool,  there  will 
be  frequently  above  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  turpentine  lost  by  evaporation. 

Pale  Amber  Varnish. — Puse  6  lbs.  of  fine  picked  very  pale  transparent  amber  in 
the  gum-pot,  and  pour  in  2  gallons  of  hot  clarified  oil.  Boil  it  until  it  strings  very 
strong.  Mix  with  4  gallons  of  turpentine.  This  will  be  as  fine  as  body-copal,  will 
work  very  free,  and  flow  well  upon  any  work  it  is  applied  to  :  it  becomes  very  hard, 
and  is  the  most  durable  of  all  varnishes. 

Fine  Mastic,  or  Picture  Varnish. — Put  5  lbs.  of  fine  picked  gum  mastic  into  a 
new  4-gallon  tin  bottle ;  get  ready  2  lbs.  of  glass,  bruised  as  small  as  barley ;  and 
put  it  into  the  bottle  with  2  gallons  of  turpentine  that  has  settled  some  time  ;  put  a 
piece  of  soft  leather  under  the  bung  ;  lay  the  tin  on  a  sack  upon  the  counter,  table,  or 
anything  that  stands  solid  ;  begin  to  agitate  the  tin,  smartly  rolling  it  backward  and 
forward,  causing  the  gum,  glass,  and  turpentine,  to  work  as  if  in  a  barrel-cliurn  for  at 
least  4  hours,  when  the  varnish  may  be  emptied  out.  If  the  gum  is  not  all  dissolved, 
return  the  whole  into  the  bottle,  and  agitate  as  before,  until  all  the  gum  is  dissolved ; 
then  strain  it  through  fine  thin  muslin  into  a  clean  tin  bottle :  leave  it  uncorked,  so 
that  the  air  can  get  in,  but  no  dust ;  let  it  stand  for  nine  months  at  least  before  it  is 
used,  for  the  longer  it  is  kept  the  tougher  it  will  be,  and  less  liable  to  chill  or  bloom. 

Common  Mastic  Varnish. — Put  as  much  gum  mastic,  unpicked,  into  the  gum-pot  as 
may  be  required,  and  to  every  2f  lbs.  of  gum  pour  in  1  gallon  of  cold  turpentine ; 
set  the  pot  over  a  very  moderate  fire,  and  stir  it  with  the  stirrer ;  be  careful,  when  the 
steam  of  the  turpentine  rises  near  the  mouth  of  the  pot,  to  cover  it  with  the  carpet, 
and  carry  it  out  of  doors,  as  the  vapour  is  very  apt  to  catch  fire.  A  few  minute.s' 
low  heat  will  perfectly  dissolve  8  lbs.  of  gum,  which  will,  with  4  gallons  of 
turpentine,  produce, when  strained,  4^  gallons  of  varnish ;  to  which  add,  while  yet 
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hot,  5  pints  of  pale  turpentine  varnish,  which  improves  the  body  and  hardness  of  the 
mastic  A'arnish. 

Cn/stal  Varnish. — Procure  a  bottle  of  Canada  balsam,  and  set  the  bottle  of  balsam 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  firo,  turning  it  round  several  times,  until  the  heat  has 
thinned  it;  then  have  something  that  will  hold  as  much  as  double  the  quantity  of 
balsam  ;  carry  the  balsam  from  the  fire,  and,  while  fluid,  mix  it  with  the  same  quantity 
of  good  turpentine,  and  shake  them  together  until  they  are  well  incorporated:  in  a 
few  days  the  varnish  is  fit  for  use.  This  varnish  is  tised  for  maps,  prints,  charts, 
drawings,  papei-ornamonts,  &c. ;  and  when  made  upon  a  larger  scale,  requires  only 
warming  the  balsam  to  mix  with  the  turpentine. 

White  Hard  Spirit  of  Wine  Varnish. — Put  6  lbs.  of  gum  sandarac  into  a  4-gallon 
tin  bottle,  with  2  gallons  of  spirits  of  wine,  60  over  proof,  and  agitate  it  until  dissolved, 
exactly  as  directed  for  the  best  mastic  varnish,  recollecting  if  glass  is  used  that  it  is 
convenient  to  dip  the  bottle  containing  the  gum  and  spirits  into  a  copperful  of  liot 
water  every  10  minutes — the  bottle  to  be  immersed  only  2  minutes  at  a  time — which 
will  greatly  assist  the  dissolving  of  the  gum ;  but,  above  all,  be  careful  to  keep  a  firm 
hold  over  the  cork  of  the  bottle,  otherwise  the  vapour  will  drive  it  out.  The  bottle, 
every  time  it  is  heated,  ought  to  be  carried  away  from  the  fire  ;  the  cork  should  be 
eased  a  little,  to  allow  the  rarefied  air  to  escape  ;  then  driven  tight,  and  the  agitation 
continued  in  this  manner  until  all  tlie  gixm  is  properly  dissolved;  After  it  is  strained 
off,  put  into  the  varnish  1  quart  of  very  pale  turpentine  varnish,  and  shake  and  mix 
the  two  well  together.  Spirit  varnishes  should  be  kept  well  corked  :  they  are  fit  to 
use  the  day  after  being  made. 

Brown  Hard  Spirit  Varnish  is  made  by  putting  into  a  bottle  3  lbs.  of  gum  san- 
darac, with  2  lbs.  of  shellac,  add  2  gallons  of  spirits  of  wine,  60  over  proof;  pro- 
ceeding exactly  as  before  directed  for  the  white  hard  varnish,  and  agitating  it  when 
cold,  which  reqtiires  about  four  hours'  time,  without  any  danger  of  fire;  whereas, 
making  any  spirit  varnish  by  heat  is  always  attended  with  danger.  No  spirit  varnish 
ought  to  be  made  either  near  a  fire  or  by  candle-light.  When  this  brown  hard  is 
strained,  add  1  quart  of  turpentine  varnish,  and  shake  and  mix  it  well:  next  day  it  is 
fit  for  use. 

The  Chinese  Varnish  comes  from  a  tree  which  grows  in  Cochin-China,  China,  and 
Siam.    It  forms  the  best  of  all  varnishes. 

Gold  Lacker. — ^Put  into  a  clean  i-gallon  tin,  1  lb.  of  ground  turmeric,  I  J  ounce 
of  powdered  gamboge,  3^  lbs.  of  powdered  gum  sandarac,  \  of  a  fpound  of  shellac, 
and  2  gallons  of  spirits  of  wine.  After  being  agitated,  dissolved,  and  strained,  add  1 
pint  of  turpentine  varnish,  well  mixed. 


Bed  Spirit  Lacker. 

2  gallons  of  spirits  of  wine  ; 

1  lb.  of  dragon's  blood ; 

3  lbs.  of  Spanish  annotto  ; 
3^  lbs.  of  gum  sandarac  ; 

2  pints  of  turpentine. 
Made  exactly  as  the  yellow  gold  lacker, 


Pale  Brass  Lacker. 

2  gallons  of  spirits  of  wine ; 

3  ounces  of  Cape  aloes,  cut  small ; 
1  lb.  of  fine  pale  shellac  ; 
1  ounce  gamboge,  cut  small. 

No  turpentine  varnish.    Made  exactly  as 
before. 

White  Spirit  Farazs/i.— Sandarac,  250  parts  ;  mastic  in  tears,  64  ;  elemi  resin,  32 ; 
turpentine  (Venice),  64  ;  alcohol,  of  85  per  cent.,  1,000  parts  by  measure. 

The  turpentine  is  to  be  added  after  the  resins  are  dissolved.  This  is  a  brilliant 
varnish,  but  not  so  hard  as  to  bear  polishing.  , 

Varnish  for  the  Wood  Toys  of  /Spa.— Tender  copal,  75  parts;  mastic,  12-5 ;  Venice 
turpentine,  6-5  ;  alcohol,  of  95  per  cent.,  100  parts  by  measure ;  water  ounces,  for 
example,  if  the  other  parts  be  taken  in  ounces.  _  v  i     -i  r 

The  alcohol  must  be  first  made  to  act  upon  the  copal,  with  the  aid  of  a  little  oil  of 
lavender  or  camphor,  and  the  solution  being  passed  through  a  linen  cloth,  the  mastic 
must  be  introduced.  After  it  is  dissolved,  the  Venice  turpentine,  previously  melted 
in  a  water-bath,  should  be  added ;  the  lower  the  temperature  at  which  these  operations 
are  carried  on,  the  more  beautiful  will  the  varnish  be.  This  varnish  ought  to  be  very 
white  very  drying,  and  capable  of  being  smoothed  with  pumice-stone  and  pobshed. 

The  Varnish  of  Watin,for  Gilded  Articles.— Gviva.  lac,  in  grain,  125  parts;  gam- 
boge, 125  ;  dragon's  blood,  125  ;  annotto,  125;  saffron,  32.  Each  resin  must  be  dis- 
solved in  1,060  parts  by  measure  of  alcohol  of  90  per  cent. ;  two  separate  tinctures 
must  be  made  ^^-ith  the  dragon's  blood  and  annotto,  in  1,000  parts  of  such  alcohol ;  and 
a  proper  proportion  of  each  should  be  added  to  the  varnish,  according  to  the  sliado  ot 
golden  colour  wanted.  j    t  •  a- 

For  fixing  engravings  or  lithographs  upon  wood,  a  varnish  called  wwrrftf;*?  is  usoain 
France,  which  differs  from  others  chiefly  in  containing  more  Venice  terpentine,  to 
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make  it  sticky;  it  consists  of— sandarac,  250  parts;  mastic,  in  tears,  6i  ;  resin,  125  ; 
Venice  turpentine,  250 ;  alcohol,  1,000  parts  by  measure. 

Milk  of  Wax  is  a  valuable  varnish,  whicli  may  bo  prepared  as  follows  -.—Melt  in  a 
porcelain  capsule  a  certain  quantity  of  white  wax,  and  add  to  it,  while  in  fusion,  an 
equal  quantity  of  spirit  of  wine,  of  sp.  gr.  0-830 ;  stir  the  mixture,  and  pour  it  upon  a 
large  porphyry  slab.  The  gi-anular  mass  is  to  be  converted  into  a  paste  by  the  muller, 
with  the  addition,  from  time  to  time,  of  a  little  alcohol ;  and  as  soon  as  it  appears  to 
be  smooth  and  homogeneous,  water  is  to  be  introduced  in  small  quantities  successively, 
to  the  amount  of  four  times  the  weight  of  the  wax.  This  emulsion  is  to  be  then 
passed  through  canvas,  in  order  to  separate  such  particles  as  may  be  imperfectly  in- 
corporated. The  milk  of  wax,  thus  prepared,  may  be  spread  with  a  smooth  brush 
upon  the  surfiice  of  a  painting,  allowed  to  dry,  and  then  fused  by  passing  a  hot  iron 
(salamander)  over  its  surface.  When  cold,  it  is  to  be  rubbed  with  a  linen  cloth  to 
bring  out  the  lustre. 

Black  Ja'pan  is  made  by  putting  into  the  set-pot  48  lbs.  of  Naples  or  any  other  of 
the  foreign  asphaltums  (except  the  Egyptian).  As  soon  as  it  is  melted,  pour  in  10 
gallons  of  raw  linseed  oil ;  keep  a  moderate  fire,  and  fuse  8  lbs.  of  dark  gum 
anime  in  the  gum-pot ;  mix  it  vrith  2  gallons  of  hot  oil,  and  pour  it  into  the  set-pot. 
Afterwards  fuse  10  lbs.  of  dark  or  sea  amber  in  the  10-gallou  iron -pot ;  keep 
stirring  it  while  fusing ;  and  whenever  it  appears  to  be  overheated,  and  rising  too 
high  in  the  pot,  lift  it  from  the  fire  for  a  few  minutes.  When  it  appears  completely 
fused,  mix  in  2  gallons  of  hot  oil,  and  pour  the  mixture  into  the  set-pot ;  continue  the 
boiling  for  3  hours  longer,  and  during  that  time  introduce  the  same  quantity  of  driers 
as  before  directed  :  draw  out  the  fire,  and  let  it  remain  until  morning ;  then  boil  it 
until  it  rolls  hard,  as  before  directed :  leave  it  to  cool,  and  afterwards  mix  vrith 
turpentine. 

Best  Brunswick  Black. — In  an  iron  pot,  over  a  slow  fire,  boil  45  lbs.  of  foreign 
asphaltum  for  at  least  6  hours ;  and  during  the  same  time  boil  in  another  iron  pot 
6  gallons  of  oil  which  has  been  previously  boiled.  During  the  boiling  of  the  6  gallons 
introduce  6  lbs.  of  litharge  gradually,  and  boil  until  it  feels  stringy  between  the 
fingers  ;  then  ladle  or  pour  it  into  the  pot  containing  the  boiling  asphaltum.  Let  tho 
mixture  boil  until,  upon  trial,  it  will  roll  into  hard  pills  ;  then  let  it  cool,  and  mix  it 
with  25  gallons  of  turpentine,  or  until  it  is  of  a  proper  consistency. 

Iron-work  Black. — Put  48  lbs.  of  foreign,  asphaltum  into  an  iron  pot,  and  boil 
for  4  hours.  During  the  first  2  hours  introduce  7  lbs.  of  red  lead,  7  lbs.  of 
litharge,  3  lbs.  of  dried  copperas,  and  10  gallons  of  boiled  oil ;  add  1  eight-pound 
run  of  dark  gum,  with  2  gallons  of  hot  oil.  After  pouring  the  oil  and  gum, 
continue  the  boiling  2  hours,  or  until  it  will  roll  into  hard  pills  like  japan.  When 
cool,  thin  it  off  with  30  gallons  of  turpentine,  or  until  it  is  of  a  proper  consis- 
tency. This  varnish  is  intended  for  blacking  the  iron-work  of  coaches  and  other 
carnages,  &c. 

A  cheap  Brunswick  Black. — Put  28  lbs.  of  common  black  pitch,  and  28  lbs.  of 
common  asphaltum  made  from  gas-tar,  into  an  iron  pot;  boil  both  for  8  or  10  hours, 
which  will  evaporate  the  gas  and  moisture ;  let  it  stand  all  night,  and  early  next 
morning,  as  soon  as  it  boils,  put  in  8  gallons  of  boiled  oil ;  then  introduce,  gradually, 
10  lbs.  of  red  lead  and  10  lbs.  of  litharge,  and  boil  for  3  hours,  or  until  it  will 
roll  very  hard.  When  ready  for  mixing,  introduce  20  gallons  of  turpentine,  or  more, 
until  of  a  proper  consistency.  This  is  intended  for  engineers,  founders,  ironmongers, 
&c.    It  will  dry  in  half  an  hour,  or  less,  if  properly  boiled. 

VEGETABItE  BUTTER.  A  fatty  substance  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  an 
Indian  tree,  the  Bassia  butyracea,  Eoxb.    It  is  said  to  make  good  soap. 

VEGETABLE  ETKXOPS.  A  charcoal  j)repared  by  the  incineration  in  a 
covered  crucible  of  the  Fucus  vesiculosus,  or  common  sea-wrack. 

VECETABIiE  FIBRE.  Most  of  the  useful  vegetable  fibres  are  described  under 
their  proper  heads,  as  Fi-ax,  Hemp,  &c.    See  also  Fibees,  and  Flbee,  Vegetable. 

VECETABIiE  IVORV.    See  CoROSA  Nuts,  and  Ivoey,  Vehetable. 

VECETABIiE  PARCKAXEM'T.    See  Parchment,  Vegetable, 

VEIN'S  [Filons,  Fr. ;  Gdnge,  Ger.)  are  the  fissures  or  rents  in  rocks,  which  are 
filled  with  peculiar  mineral  substances,  most  commonly  metallic  ores.  See  Mines, 
Mining,  &c. 

VEXXr-STOWES  are  the  mineral  substances  which  accompany,  and  frequently 
enclose,  the  metallic  ores.  ^  See  Mines,  Mining,  &c. 
VEIiIiITM  is  a  fine  sort  of  parchment.    See  Parchment. 

VEX. VET  ( Velours,  Fr. ;  Sammet,  Ger.).    A  peculiar  stuff,  the  nature  of  which  is 
explained  under  Fustian  and  Textile  Fabrics. 
VENETXA.Xa'  CHAIiK  is  Steatite. 
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VEnrSTZAN  WHITE.  A  carefully-prepared  carbonate  of  lead.  See  Whitk  Lkad. 
VENICE  TURPEHTTIKTE.    A  turpentine  obtained  from  the  larch  {Larix 
Eiiropeea). 

VENTIIiATIOWr  OF  mtlMTES.  In  our  subterranean  operationa,  especially 
wlioro  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  are  constantly  being  produced  by  respiration  and 
combustion,  and  where,  as  especially  in  our  coal-mines,  the  workmen  are  constantly 
exposed  to  the  efflux  of  a  gas — light  carburetted  hydrogen,  which,  when  mixed  with 
air,  becomes  explosive,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  the  means  of  removing,  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  the  atmosphere  by  which  the  miner  is  surrounded. 

The  production  of  noxious  gases  renders  ventilation  a  primary  object  in  tiio 
system  of  mining.  If  an  air-pipe  has  been  carried  down  the  ei^ine  pit  for  tlie  purpose 
of  ventilation  in  the  sinking,  other  pipes  are  connected  with  it,  and  laid  along  the 
pavement,  or  are  attached  to  an  angle  of  the  mine  next  the  roof.  These  pipes  are 
prolonged  with  the  galleries,  by  which  means  the  air  at  the  forehead  is  drawn  up  the 
pipes  and  replaced  by  atmospheric  air,  which  descends  by  the  shaft  in  an  equable  cur- 
rent, regulated  by  the  draught  of  the  furnace  at  the  pit-mouth.  This  circulation  is 
continued  till  the  miners-  cut  through  upon  the  second  shaft,  when  the  air-pipes  become 
superfluous  ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  instant  such  communication  is  made,  as  is 
represented  in^^.  2068  «,  the  air  spontaneously  descends  in  the  engine-pit  A,  and  passing 
along  the  gallery  a,  ascends  in  a  steady  current  in  the  second 
2068 n  pit  B.    The  air,  in  sinking  through  a,  has  at  first  the  atmospheric 

temperature,  which  in  winter  may  be  at  or  under  the  freezing- 
point  of  water ;  but  its  temperature  increases  in  passing  down 
through  the  relatively  warmer  earth,  and  ascends  in  the  shaft  b, 
warmer  than  the  atmosphere.  When  shafts  are  of  unequal 
depths,  as  represented  in  the  figure,  the  current  of  air  flows 
pretty  uniformly  in  one  direction.  If  the  second  shaft  has  the 
same  depth  with  the  first,  and  the  bottom  and  mouth  of  both  be  in  the  same  horizontal 
plane,  the  air  would  sometimes  remain  at  rest,  as  water  woiild  do  in  an  inverted 
syphon,  and  at  other  times  would  circulate  down  one  pit  and  up  another,  not  always  in 
the  same  direction,  but  sometimes  up  the  one  and  sometimes  up  the  other,  according 
to  the  variations  of  temperature  at  the  surface,  and  the  barometrical  pressures,  as 
modified  by  winds.  There  is  in  mines  a  proper  heat,  proportional  to  their  depth,  in- 
creasing about  one  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  scale  for  every  50  feet  of  descent. 

There  is  a  simple  mode  of  conducting  air  from  the  pit-bottom  to  the  forehead  of  the 
mine,  by  cutting  a  ragglin,  or  trumpeting,  as  it  is  termed,  in  the  side  of  the  gallery,  as 
2069  represented  in  fig.  2069,  where  A  exhibits  the  gallery  in  the  coal, 

and  B  the  ragglin,  which  is  from  15  to  18  inches  square.  The  coal 
itself  forms  three  sides  of  the  air-pipe,  and  the  fourth  is  composed  of 
thin  deals  applied  air  -tight,  and  nailed  to  small  props  of  wood  fixed 
between  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  lips  of  the  ragglin.  This  mode  is  very  generally 
adopted  in  running  galleries  of  communication,  and  dip-head  level  galleries,  where 
carbonic  acid  abounds,  or  when  from  the  stagnation  of  the  air  the  miners'  lights 
burn  dimly.  ... 

When  the  ragglin  or  air-pipes  are  not  made  spontaneously  active,  the  air  is  some- 
times impelled  through  them  by  means  of  ventilating-fanners,  having  their  tube  placed 
at  the  pit-bottom,  while  the  vanes  are  driven  with  great  velocity  by  a  wheel  and 
pinion  worked  with  the  hand.  In  other  cases,  large  bellows  like  those  of  the  black- 
smith, furnished  -with  a  wide  nozzle,  are  made  to  act  in  a  similar  way  -with  the  fanners. 
Eut  these  are  merely  temporary  expedients  for  small  mines. 

Ventilation  of  mines  and  collieries  has  been  likewise  effected  on  a_ small  scale,  by 
attaching  a  horizontal  funnel  to  the  top  of  air-pipes  elevated  a  considerable  height 
above  the  pit-mouth.  The  funnel  revolves  on  a  pivot,  and  by  its  tail-piece  places  its 
mouth  so  as  to  receive  the  wind.  At  other  times,  a  circulation  of  air  is  pro'duced  by 
placing  coal-fires  in  iron  grates,  either  at  the  bottom  of  an  upcast  pit,  or  suspended 
by  a  chain  a  few  fathoms  down. 

In  all  great  coal-mines  the  aerial  circulation  is  regulated  and  directed  by  double 
doors,  called  main  or  bearing  doors.  These  are  true  air-valves,  which_  prevent  the 
current  of  air  moving  in  one  direction  from  mixing  with  another  moving  in  a  different 
direction.  Such  valves  are  placed  on  the  main  roads  and  passages.  Their  functions 
are  represented  in  the  annexed Z^-.  2070 :  where  a  shows  the  downcast  shaft,  in  -yvhicli 
the  aerial  current  is  made  to  descend  ;  b  is  the  upcast  shaft,,  sunk  towards  the  nse  ot 
the  coal ;  and  c  the  dip-head  level.  Were  the  mine  here  figured  to  be  worked  without 
any  attention  to  the  circulation,  the  air  would  flow  down  the  pit  A,  and  proceed  in  a 
direct  lino  up  the  rise  mine  to  the  shaft  b,  in  which  it  would  ascend.  The  consequence 
would  therefore  be,  that  all  the  galleries  and  boards  to  the  dip  of  flie  pit  a,  and  those 
lying  on  each  side  of  the  pits,  would  have  no  circulation  of  air;  or,  in  the  language 
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of  tho  collier,  would  be  laid  dead.  To  obviate  this  result,  double  doors  are  placed  in 
three  of  the  galleries  adjoiniug  the  pit ;  viz.  at  a  and  h,  c  and  d,  c  and  /;  all  of  which 
open  inwards  to  the  shaft  a.  By  this  plan,  as  the  air  is  not  suffered  to  pass  directly 
from  the  shaft  a  to  tho  shaft  b,  through  the  doors  a  and  h,  it 
would  have  taken  the  next  shortest  direction  hy  c  d  and  2070 
ef;  but  the  doors  in  these  galleries  prevent  this  course, 
and  compel  it  to  proceed  downwards  to  the  dip-head  level 

c,  wJiere  it  will  spread  or  divide,  one  portion  pui'suing 
a  route  to  the  right,  another  to  the  left.  On  arriving  at 
the  boards  g  and  h,  it  would  have  naturally  ascended 
by  them ;  but  this  it  cannot  do  by  reason  of  the  build- 
ing or  stopping  placed  at  g  and  h.    By  means  of  such 

stoppings  placed  in  the  boards  next  the  dip-head  level,  the  air  can  be  transported  to 
the  right  hand  or  to  the  left  for  many  miles,  if  necessary,  provided  there  be  a  train  or 
circle  of  aerial  communication  from  the  pit  A  to  the  pit  b.  If  the  boards  i  and  k  are 
open,  the  air  will  ascend  in  them,  as  traced  out  by  the  arrows ;  and  after  being  diffiised 
through  the  workings,  will  again  meet  in  a  body  at  a,  and  mount  the  gallery  to  the 
pit  B,  sweeping  away  with  it  the  deleterious  air  which  it  meets  in  its  path.  Without 
^double  doors  on  each  main  passage,  the  regular  circulation  of  the  air  would  be  con- 
stantly liable  to  interruptions  and  derangements  ;  thus,  suppose  the  door  c  to  be  re- 
moved, and  only  d  to  remain  in  the  left-hand  gallery,  all  the  other  doors  being  as 
represented,  it  is  obvious,  that  whenever  the  door  d  is  opened,  the  air,  finding  a  more 
direct  passage  in  that  direction,  would  mount  by  the  nearest  channel  I,  to  the  shaft  b, 
and  lay  dead  all  the  other  parts  of  the  work,  stopping  all  circulation.  As  the  passages 
on  which  the  doors  are  placed  constitute  the  main  roads  by  which  the  miners  go  to 
and  from  their  work,  and  as  the  corves  are  also  constantly  wheeling  along,  were  a 
single  door,  such  as  d,  so  often  opened,  the  ventilation  would  be  rendered  precarious 
or  languid.  But  the  double  doors  obviate  this  inconvenience ;  for  both  men  and 
horses,  with  the  corves,  in  going  to  or  from  the  pit-bottom  A,  no  sooner  enter  the  door 

d,  than  it  shuts  behind  them,  and  encloses  them  in  the  still  air  contained  between  the 
doors  d  and  c ;  c  having  prevented  the  air  from  changing  its  proper  course  while  d  was 
open.  When  d  is  again  shut,  the  door  c  may  be  opened  without  inconvenience,  to 
allow  the  men  and  horses  to  pass  on  to  the  pit-bottom  at  A  :  the  door  d  preventing 
any  change  in  the  aerial  circulation  while  the  door  c  is  open.  In  returning  from  the 
pit,  the  same  rule  is  observed  of  shutting  one  of  the  double  doors  before  the  other  is 
opened. 

_  When  carbonic  acid  gas  abounds,  or  when  the  fire-damp  is  in  very  small  quan- 
tity, the  air  may  be  conducted  from  the  shaft  to  the  dip-head  level,  and  by  placing 
stoppings  of  each  room  next  the  level,  it  may  be  carried  to  any  distance  along  the 
dip-head  levels ;  and  the  farthest  room  on  each  side  being  left  open,  the  air  is  suffered 
to  djffiise  itself  through  the  wastes,  along  the  wall  faces,  and  mount  in  the  upcast  pit. 
But  should  the  air  become  stagnant  along  the  wall  faces,  stoppings  are  set  up  through- 
out the  galleries,  in  such  a  way  as  to  direct  the  main  body  of  fresh  air  along  the  wall 
faces  for  the  workmen,  while  a  partial  stream  of  air  is  allowed  to  pass  through  the 
stoppings,  to  prevent  any  accumulation  of  foul  air  in  the  wastes. 

In_  very  deep  and  extensive  collieries  more  elaborate  arrangements  for  ventilation 
are  introduced.     The  circulation  is  made  active  by  rarefying  the 
air  at  the  upcast  shaft,  by  means  of  a  large  furnace  placed  either  at  3 
the  bottom  or  top  of  the  shaft.  The  former  position  is  generally  pre-  2071 
ferred.    Fig.  2071  exhibits  a  furnace  placed  at  the  top  of  the  pit.  A 
httlo  way  below  the  scaffold,  a  passage  is  previously  cut,  either  in  a 
sloping  direction,  to  connect  the  current  of  air  with  the  furnace,  or 
it  is  laid  horizontally,  and  then  communicates  with  the  furnace  by 
a  vertical  opening.    If  any  obstacle  prevent  the  scaffold  from  being 
erected  within  the  pit,  this  can  bo  made  air-tight  at  top,  and  a  brick  \i 
flue  carried  thence  along  the  surface  to  the  furnace.  girgv"  '""M 

The  furnace  has  a  size  proportional  to  the  magnitude  of  the  j  ifTl 
ventilation,  and  the  chimneys  are  either  round  or  square,  being  from  """"^ 
,50  to  100  feet  high,  with  an  inside  diameter  of  from  5  to  9  feet  at  bottom  taioerino- 
upwards  to  a  diameter  of  from  2^  feet  to  5  feet.  Such  stalks  are  made  9  inches  thick 
m  the  body  of  tlie  building,  and  a  little  thicker  at  bottom,  where  they  are  lined  with 

The  plan  of  placing  the  fiirnace  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit  is,  however,  more  advan- 
tageous,  because  the  shaft  tlirough  which  tho  air  ascends  to  the  furnace  at  the  r,it 
mouth  IS  always  at  the  ordinary  temperature  ;  whereas,  when  the  furnace  is  situated 
at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  its  sides  get  heated,  like  those  of  a  chimney  tlirouSi  it, 
total  length,  so  that,  thougli  the  heat  of  the  furnace  be  accidentally  allowed  to  decline 
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or  become  extinct  for  a  liLtlu,  the  circulation  -will  still  go  on,  the  air  of  the  n^xtabt  pit 
being  rarefied  by  the  heat  remaining  in  the  sides  of  the  shaft. 

To  prevent  the  annoyance  to  the  onsettors  at  the  bottom  from  the  hot  smoke,  tlio 
plan  has  boon  adopted,  as  shown  in  tlie  wood-eufc,  y///.  2072,  -wliero  a  represents  the 
lower  part  of  the  upcast  shaft;  b,  the  furnace,  built  of  brick,  arched  at  top,  with  its 
sides  insulated  from  the  solid  mass  of  coal  which  surrounds  it.  Between  tlie  furnace 
wall  and  the  coal-beds  a  current  of  air  constantly  passes  towards  the  shaft,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  coal  catching  fire.  From  the  end  of  the  furnace  a  gallery  ig  cut  in  a 
rising  direction  at  c,  which  communicates  with  the  sliaft  at  d,  about  7  or  8  fathoms 
from  the  bottom  of  the  pit.  Thus  the  furnace  and  the  furnace-keeper  are  completely 
disjoined  from  the  shaft ;  and  the  pit-bottom  is  not  only  free  from  all  incumbrances, 
but  remains  comfortably  cool.  To  obviate  the  inconveniences  from  the  smoke  to  the 
banksmen  in  landing  the  coals  at  the  pit-mouth,  the  following  plan  has  been  contrived 
for  the  Newcastle  collieries.  Fig.  2073  represents  the  mouth  of  the  pit :  a  is  the  up- 
cast shaft,  provided  with  a  furnace  at  bottom ;  b,  the  downcast  shaft,  by  which  the 
supply  of  atmospheric  air  descends;  and  d,  the  brattice  carried  above  the  pit-mouth. 
A  little  way  below  the  settle-boards,  a  gallery,  c,  is  pushed,  in  communication  with 
the  surface  ifrom  the  downcast  shaft,  over  which  a  brick  tube  or  chimney  is  built  from 
60  to  80  feet  high,  7  or  8  feet  diameter  at  bottom,  and  4  or  5  feet  diameter  at  top. 
On  the  top  of  this  chimney  a  deal  funnel  is  suspended  horizontally  on  a  pivot,  like  a 
turn-cap.  The  vane  f,  made  also  of  deal,  keeps  the  mouth  of  the  funnel  always  in  the 
same  direction  with  the  wind.  The  same  mechanism  is  mounted  at  the  upcast  shalt 
ft  only  here  the  funnel  is  made  to  present  its  mouth  in  the  wind's  eye.    It  is  obvious 
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from  the  figure,  that  a  high  wind  wilf  rather  aid  than  check  the  ventilation  by  this 

^^The  principle  of  ventilation  being  established,  the  next  object  in  opening  up  a 
colliery:  and  in  driving  galleries,  is  th^  double  «n«.  or  double  headways  course ;  on 
the  simple  but  ingenious  distribution  of  which,  the  circulation  of  air  depends  at  the 
commencement  of  the  excavations.  _  .  i,„„j:,,„ 

The  double  headways  course  is  represented  in 2074,  where  a  is  tl\e  one  heading 
or  gallery,  and  6  the  other;  the  former  being  ™f  ^^late^y  ^  ^^^^^^^^^ 

sidf  of  the  pit  a,  and  the  latter  with  the  downcast  side  of  the  pit       The  pit  itself  is 
made  completely  air-tight  by  its  division  of  deals  from  top  ^^bottom  callecl  the  ^ 
tice  wall' ■  so  that  no  air  can  pass  through  the  brattice  from  d  to  c,  and  the  ?ntei  course 

the  upcast  and  downcast  pits  is  carried  on    ^^J^  whenever  tue^^^^^^^  j 

the  fiist  thirling  No.  1,  the  aperture  in  the  brattice  at  the  P^;b°ttom^  s  , 

sequence  of  which  the  air  is  ^^^^^'t   Ji,  T.^^^.™^^^^^^^ 

through  that  thirling  as  represented  by  he  ^^f/^^^  ™ere  Ui^^^^^ 

fresh  air  is  obviously  brought  close  to  the  forehead    here  J^J 

The  two  headings  a  and  b  are  then  -advanced,  and  as  soon  as  h^^^ 

tlirough,  a  wall  of  brick  and  mortar,  H  i7'?'^?^^'"^:',.^4t^  ;fo,;ertl  e whole  circu- 

No.  1.  This  wall  istermed  'a  stopping; 'and  ^^^"g    ^"^f  ^V'l^'^^^^^^^^  and 

lation  through  the  thirling  No.  2.    In  this  manner  t^^^  '-^V^  'J  f  3  .^^^^J"  being  had, 

caused  to  circulate  always  by  the  last-made  tl^j^^^g  "  ™^  air  was 

that  whenever  a  new  thirling  is  made  the  ^^J^"  ^J^^^^^^^^ 

circulated  bo  secured  with  an  air-tig  it  stopping.  ^'^/^^^^J^^^^^^^^ 

placed  in  the  thirlings  numbered  1,  2  3,  4,  6  ^f^^S  th^f^'^^'^*''^^^^  °^ 

culation  passes  through  the  thirling  No.  7,  which  lies  nearest  tlie 
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headings,  a,  b.  By  inspecting  the  figure,  we  oLsorve  that  on  this  very  simple  plan  a 
stream  of  air  may  be  circulated  to  any  required  distance,  and  m  any  direction,  iiow- 
over  tortuous.  Thus,  for  example,  if  while  the  double  headways  course  a,  6,  is  pusneci 
forward,  other  double  headways  courses  are  required  to  be  carried  on  at  the  same 
time  on  both  sides  of  the  first  headway,  the  same  general  principles  have  only  to  be 
attended  to  as  shown  in  Jiff.  2076,  where  a  is  the  upcast  and  b  the  downcast  snait. 
The  air  advances  along  the  heading  e,  but  cannot  proceed  farther  in  that  direction 
than  the  pillar  d,  beiug  obstructed  by  the  double  doors  at  e.  It  therefore  advances 
in  the  direction  of  tlie  arrows  to  the  foreheads  at  /,  and  passing  through  the  last 
thirling  made  there,  rotuirns  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  double  doors,  ascends  now  the 
heading  ff  to  the  foreheads  at  h,  passes  through  the  last-made  thirling  at  that  point, 
and  descends,  in  the  heading  i,  till  it  is  interrupted  by  the  double  doors  at  k.  The 
aerial  current  now  moves  along  the  heading  I,  to  the  foreheads  at  m,  returns  by  the 
last-made  thirling  there,  along  the  heading  n,  and  finally  goes  down  the  heading  o, 
and  mounts  by  the  upcast  shaft  a,  carrying  Math  it  all  the  noxious  gases  which  it 
encountered  during  its  circuitous  journey.  This  woodcut  is  a  faithful  representation 
of  the  system  by  which  collieries  of  the  greatest  extent  are  worked  and  ventilated. 
In  some  of  these  the  air  courses  are  from  30  to  40  miles  long.  Thus  the  air  con- 
ducted Iiy  the  medium  of  a  shaft  divided 
by  a  brattice-wall  only  a  few  inches  thick, 
after  descending  in  the  downcast  in  one 
compartment  of  the  pit  at  6  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  must  thence  travel  through  a 
circuit  of  nearly  30  miles,  and  cannot  arrive 
at  its  reascending  compartment  on  the  other 
side  of  the  brattice,  or  pit  partition,  till  6 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  supposing  it  to  move 
all  the  time  at  the  rate  of  2^  miles  per 
hour.  Hence  we  see  that  the  primum  mobile 
of  this  mighty  circulation,  the  furnace,  must 
be  carefully  looked  after,  since  its  irregu- 
larities may  afiFect  the  comfort,  or  even  the 
existence  of  hundreds  of  miners  spread  over 
these  vast  subterraneous  labyrinths.  On  tlae 
principles  just  laid  down,  it  appears,  that  if 
any  number  of  boards  be  set  off  from  any 
side  of  these  galleries,  either  in  a  level,  dip, 
or  rise  direction,  the  circulation  of  air  maybe  advanced  to  each  forehead  by  an  ingoing 
and  returning  current. 

Yet  while  the  circulation  of  fresh  air  is  thus  advanced  to  the  last-made  thirling  next 
the  foreheads  /  h,  and  m,  fig.  2075,  and  moves  through  the  thirling  which  is  nearest 
to  the  face  of  eveiy  board  and  room,  the  emission  of  fire-damp  is  frequently  so 
abundant  from  the  coaly  strata,  that  the  miners  dare  not  proceed  forwards  more  than  a 
few  feet  from  that  aerial  circulation,  without  hazard  of  being  burned  by  the  combustion 
of  the  gas  at  their  candles.  To  guard  against  this  accident,  temporary  shifting 
brattices  are  employed.  These  are  formed  of  deal,  about  |  of  an  inch_  thick, 
3  or  4  feet  broad,  and  10  feet  long;  and  are  furnished  with  cross-bars  for  binding  the 
deals_  together,  and  a  few  finger-loops  cut  through  them,  for  lifting  them  more  ex- 
peditiously, in  order  to  place  them  in  a  proper  position. 

The  mode  of  applying  these  temporary  brattices,  or  deal  partitions,  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  figure  (2076),  which  shows  how  the  air  circulates  freely  through  the 
thirling  d,  d,  before  the  brattices  are  placed.  At  b  and  c,  we  see  two 
heading  boards  or  rooms,  which  are  so  full  of  inflammable  air  as  to  be 
unworkable.  Props  are  now  erected  near  tlie  upper  end  of  the  pillar  c, 
betwixt  the  roof  and  pavement,  about  2  feet  clear  of  the  sides  of  the 
next  pillar,  leaving  room  for  the  miner  to  pass  along  between  the  pillar 
side  and  the  brattice.  The  brattices  are  then  fastened  with  nails  to  the 
props,  the  lower  edge  of  the  under  brattice  resting  on  the  pavement, 
while  the  upper  edge  of  the  upper  is  in  contact  with  the  roof.  By  this 
means  any  variation  of  the  height  in  the  bed  of  coal  is  compensated  by 
the  overlap  of  the  brattice  boards ;  and  as  these  are  advanced,  shift- 
ing brattices  are  laid  close  to  and  alongside  of  the  first  set.  The  miner 
next  sets  up  additional  props  in  the  same  parallel  line  Avith  the  former,  and  slides 
the  brattices  forwards  to  make  tho  air  circulate  close  to  the  forehead  where  he  is 
working;  and  he  regulates  the  distance  betwixt  the  brattice  and  the  forehead  by 
tho  disengagement  of  fire-damp  and  the  velocity  of  the  aerial  circulation.  The  props 
are  shown  at  d  d,  and  tho  brattices  at  //.    By  this  arrangement  the  air  is  pre- 
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vented  from  passing  directly  through  the  thirling  a,  and  is  forced  along  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  brattice,  and,  sweeping  over  the  wall  face  or  forehead,  returns  by 
the  back  of  the  brattice,  and  passes  through  the  thirling  a.  It  is  prevented,  however, 
from  returning  in  its  former  direction  by  tlie  brattice  planted  in  the  forehead  c,  where- 
by it  mounts  up  and  accomplishes  its  return  close  to  that  forehead.  Tiius  lioadways 
and  boards  are  ventilated  till  another  thirling  is  made  at  tlio  upper  part  of  the  pillar. 
The  tiiirling  a  is  then  closed  by  a  brick  stopping,  and  the  brattice-boards  removed 
forward  for  a  similar  operation. 

When  blowers  occur  in  the  roof,  and  force  the  strata  down,  so  as  to  produce  a  large 
vaulted  excavation,  the  accumulated  gas  must  be  swept  away  ;  because,  after  filling 
that  space,  it  would  descend  in  an  unmixed  st;ite  under  the  common  roof  of  the  coal. 
The  manner  of  removing  it  is  represented  in  fi(j.  2077,  where  (i  is  the  bed  of  coal, 
b  the  blower,  c  the  excavation  left  by  the  downfall  of  the  roof,  d  \a  a  passing  door, 
and  e  a  brattice.  By  this  arrangement  the  aerial  current  is  carried  close  to  the  roof, 
and  constantly  sweeps  off  or  dilutes  the  inflammable  gas  of  the  blower,  as  fast  as  it 
issues.  The  arrows  show  the  direction  of  the  current ;  but  for  which,  the  accumu- 
lating gas  would  be  mixed  in  explosive  proportions  with  the  atmospheric  air,  and 
destroy  the  miners. 

There  is  another  modification  of  the  ventilating  system,  where  the  air-courses  are 
traversed  across ;  that  is,  when  one  air-course  is  advanced  at  right  angles  to  another, 
and  must  pass  it  in  order  to  ventilate  the  workings  on  the  farther  side.  This  is 
accomplished  on  the  plan  shown  in  fig.  2078,  where  a  is  a  main  road  with  an  air- 
course,  over  which  the  other  air-course  b,  has  to  pass.  The  sides  of  this  air-channel 
are  built  of  bricks  arched  over,  so  as  to  be  air-tight,  and  a  gallery  is  driven  in  the 
roof  strata  as  shown  in  the  figure.  If  an  air-course,  as  a,  be  laid  over  with  planks 
made  air-tight,  crossing  and  recrossing  may  be  effected  with  facility.  The  general 
velocity  of  the  air  in  these  ventilating  channels  is  from  3  to  4  feet  per  second,  or  about 

2'J-  miles  per  horn-,  and  their  internal  dimensions 
vary  from  5  to  6  feet  square,  affording  an  area  of 
from  25  to  36  square  feet. 

The  hydraulic  air-pump  deserves  to  be  noticed 
among  the  various  ingenious  contrivances  for 
ventilating  mines,  particularly  when  they  are 
of  moderate  extent,  a  is  a  large  wooden  tub, 
nearly  filled  with  water,  through  whose  bottom 
the  ventilating  pipe  h  passes  down  into  the  re- 
cesses of  the  mine.  Upon  the  top  of  b  there  is 
a  valve  e,  opening  upwards.  Over  b,  the  gaso- 
meter vessel  is  inverted  in  a,  ha^'ing  a  valve 
also  opening  outwards  at  d.  Wlien  this  vessel 
is  depressed  by  any  moving  force  the  air  con- 
tained within  it  is  expelled  through  d  ;  and  when 
it  is  raised,  it  diminishes  the  atmospherical  pressure  in  the  pipe  b,  and  thus  draws 
air  out  of  the  mine  into  the  gasometer  ;  which  cannot  return  on  account  of  the  valve 
at  e,  but  is  thrown  out  into  the  atmosphere  through  d  at  the  next  descent. 

Struve's  Mine  Ventilator— This  ventilator  has  been  constructed  in  some  of  the 
mines  of  South  Wales  upon  a  very  large  scale.  Although  in  principle  a  pump  of  the 
simplest  form,  some  of  the  pistons  have  been  made  20  feet  m  diameter,  and  two 
pumps  were  constructed  21  feet  in  diameter.    See^^f.  2080.  _ 

In  some  mines  to  which  the  machine  has  been  applied,  the  rarefaction  and  ventila- 
tion has  proved  so  strong  as  to  prevent  single  doors  being  opened,  unless  protected 
by  supplemental  doors.  The  circumstance  of  the  air  not  being  compressed  in  the 
machine  admits  of  large  valve  spaces,  so  that  there  is  scarcely  any  appreciable 
resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  air  through  the  machine.  _  _      ,  , 

The  annexed  drawing,  ^^r.  2080,  represents  the  machiue  in  operation  at  the  Governor 
and  Company's  large  collieries  at  Cwm  Avon,  Glamorganshire.  ,     .      ^,  • 

The  sectional  view  explains  the  internal  construction,  the  darts  showing  the  air- 
currents  ascending  the  upcast  pit  a,  from  the  interior  of  the  mine  into  the  machine 

The  general  plan  of  distributing  the  air  in  all  cases  is  to  send  the  first  of  the 
current  that  descends  in  the  downcast  shaft  among  the  horses  in  the  stables,  next 
among  the  workmen  in  the  foreheads,  after  which  the  a,r,  loaded  with  ^^liatever 
mixtures  it  may  have  received,  is  made  to  traverse  the  old  wastes.  It  then  passes 
through  the  furnace  with  all  the  inflammable  giis  it  has  collected  ^^^^  U")  tipcast 
shaft,  and  is  dispersed  into  the  atmosphere.  This  system,  styled  courswg  the  air, 
was  invented  by  Mr.  Spedding  of  Cumberland.  .       w      i  •„« 

The  piston  n,  is  shown  immersed  in  water,  which  forms  an  air-tight  packing. 
The  front  or  outlet  valves  e,  are  shown  in  the  external  view  of  the  yentilatoi.  iue 
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oncl  of  the  machine  is  represeuted  open  in  the  drawing,  for  the  convenience  of  showing 
the  inlet  vah'es  e,  and  of  explaining  the  internal  construction. 
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A.  The  upcast  pit. 

B.  Hollow  pistons,  made  of  wrought  iron. 

c.  Wrought-iron  tanks,  resting  on  two  blocks  of  masonry,  and  on  six  iron  pillars. 

D.  Beam  work,  resting  on  three  blocks  of  masonry. 

E.  The  valve  work  and  framing,  fastened  to  sixteen  upright  pieces  of  timber,  9  inches  square. 
Crank- wheel  of  steam-engine. 

o.  Piston-rods. 

In  ventilating  the  very  thick  coal  of  Staffordshire,  though  there  is  much  inflammablo 
gas,  less  care  is  needed  than  in  the  North-of  England  collieries,  as  the  workings  are 
very  roomy,  and  the  air-courses  of  comparatively  small  extent.  The  air  is  conducted 
down  one  shaft,  carried  along  the  main  roads,  and  distributed  into  the  sides  of  work. 
A  narrow  gallery,  termed  '  the  air-head,'  is  carried  in  the  \ipper  part  of  the  coal,  in  the 
rib  walls,  along  one  or  more  of  the  sides.  Lateral  openings,  named  '  spouts,'  are  led 
from  the  air-head  galleryinto  the  side  of  the  work;  and  the  circulating  stream,  mixed 
with  the  gas  in  the  workings,  enters  by  these  spouts,  and  returns  by  the  air-head  to 
the  upcast  pit. 

The  means  adopted  in  the  South  Staffordshire  coal-mines,  which  have  seams  vary- 
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ing  from  25  to  30  foot  iu  thickness,  are  well  worthy  of  consideration  ;  since  a  solid 
muss  of  that  magnitude  must  bo  peculiarly  difficult  to  drain  of  its  impriBoned  gas  In 
excavating  such  coal  largo  masses  must  be  detached,  and  pockets  or  hollows  must  be 
formed,  which  are  immediately  filled  mth  carburetted  hydrogen  ;  whilst  a  thin  vein 
for  which  a  level  roof  can  be  generally  secured,  can  be  kept  tolerably  free  from  such 
accumulations. 

According  to  the  ordmary  system  adopted  in  the  collieries  of  the  South  StafTordbh ire 
district,  two  shafts  are  sunk,  near  together,  about  7  to  7i  feet  in  diameter,  each  to  the 
bottom  of  the  coal,  say  about  180  yards  depth,  the  two  shafts  commencing  at  the  same 
level,  and  terminating  at  the  same  level.  One  of  these  becomes  the  'downcast  pit' 
down  which  the  air  descends,  and  the  other  the  '  upcast  pit'  up  which  the  air  ascends, 
when  a  communication  is  made  between  them  at  the  bottom ;  but  the  only  determining 
oa\ises  for  the  motion  of  the  air  being  accidental,  it  is  unknown  beforehand  what 
direction  the  current  will  take,  and  which  will  become  the  downcast  pit.  It  is  always 
found  that  a  current  of  air  does  take  place  without  any  other  means  being  employed  ; 
biit  the  determining  power  is  so  faint,  that,  issuing  from  the  upcast  pic  with  such 
trifling  velocity,  it  is  liable  to  bo  deranged  by  the  action  of  the  wind,  or  by  atmospheric 
changes ;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  air  becomes  quiescent,  or  an  unsteady 
column,  alternately  ascending  and  descending  the  same  shaft ;  and  then,  in  miner's 
language,  the  pits  '  fight,'  and  the  air  will  neither  ascend  nor  descend  with  regularity 
in  ono  direction. 

When  the  two  pits  are  sunk  down  through  the  stratum  of  coal  30  ft.  in  thickness,  a 
•  gate-road '  or  horse-way  is  next  driven  in  the  bottom  of  the  coal,  from  8  to  9  ft.  high, 
and  about  the  same  width,  commencing  from  the  bottom  of  the  downcast  pit. 

At  the  same  time  an  air-head  is  driven  about  the  middle  of  the  coal,  or  15  feet  high 
from  the  '  floor '  or  the  bottom  of  the  coal,  commencing  from  the  downcast  pit.  The 
gate-road  and  air-head  are  then  driven  in  parallel  lines,  at  the  same  level  upon  which 
they  commence,  for  the  distance  of  100  to  600  yards,  or  more,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  coal  intended  to  be  cleared  by  the  pits. 

A  series  of  '  spouts '  or  openings  are  driven  upwards  from  the  gate-road  into  the 
air-head,  at  intervals  of  10  or  15  yards  to  carry  off  the  gas  formed,  and  produce  a 
current  of  air  for  the  workmen, — each  spout  being  closed  up  when  a  new  one  is  made 
in  advance.  The  eicavation  of  the  whole  thickness  of  the  stratum  of  coal,  30  feet 
thick,  is  then  proceeded  with,  by  opening  right  and  left  from  the  end  of  the  gate-road, 
and  excavating  a  '  side  of  work,'  which  forms  a  rectangular  cavity,  say  about  90  yards 
long  by  50  yards  wide,  or  about  an  acre,  the  whole  of  the  coal  being  taken  away  as 
far  as  practicable,  excepting  the  pillars  of  coal  (generally  10  yards  square  and  10  yards 
distant  from  each  other)  which  are  left  to  support  the  superincumbent  strata. 

The  air  descending  the  downcast  pit,  and  travelling  along  the  gate-road  into  tho 
workings,  ascends  to  the  air-head,  and  traversing  that,  ascends  the  upcast  pit,  carrpng 
with  it  the  gas  and  impure  vapours,  as  far  as  such  imperfect  and  interrupted  means 
will  effect,  and  delivering  them  into  the  open  air. 

By  this  plan  the  mine  is  ventilated,  until  the  lower  15  feet  of  the  coal  is  excavated ; 
but  where  the  whole  thickness  of  the  coal  above  the  air-head  has  been  removed,  by 
undergoing  the  coal  from  the  bottom,  and  dropping  it  down  in  large  masses,  the  upper 
portion  of  the  cavity,  being  above  the  level  of  the  air-head,  forms  a  reservoir  for  gas, 
which  gradually  accumulates,  and  has  no  means  of  escape, — a  reservoir  of  the  capacity 
of  some  hundred  thousand  of  cubic  feet,  which  may  be  wholly  or  in  part  occupied  by 
gas.  An  accidental  change  in  the  direction  of  the  current  of  air  would  turn  the  course 
of  the  air  along  the  air-head  into  this  reservoir  of  gas,  and  from  thence  into  the  gate- 
road,  and  render  an  explosion  very  probable.  After  the  coal  is  extracted,  a  solid  wall 
or  'rib '  of  coal,  from  6  to  10  yards  thick,  which  is  commonly  termed  a '  fire-rib,'  is  left 
all  round  the  chamber,  separating  it  from  the  next  workings  ;  and  the  entrance  from 
the  gate-road  is  securely  walled  up,  to  exclude  the  air,  and  prevent  spontaneous  com- 
bustion, which  would  otherwise,  in  a  short  period,  take  place.  When  an  explosion 
occurs,  it  is  generally  followed  by  a  second,  or  more,  as  portions  of  the  gas  become 
successively  charged  with  the  due  proportions  of  air;  and  the  liability  to  these  terrible 
explosions  will  always  remain  in  mines  thus  worked,  till,  by  some  efficient  means,  the 
gas  can  be  allowed  a  continuous  escape,  and  a  current  of  air  can  be  ensured  to  move 
always  in  one  direction,  with  sufficient  power  to  overcome  all  extraneous  disturbing 
forces,  either  of  tho  wind  or  any  atmospheric  changes.  _ 

In  J!g.  2082  the  system  adopted  and  carried  into  operation  by  tho  late  Ben.iamin  tri  b- 
bons  is  shown.  One  pit  a,  is  sunk,  instead  of  two ;  and  in  tho  side  of  tho  shaft  a  smaller 
shafts  is  cut,  to  form  an  ' air-chimney,' and  is  afterwards  separated  from  the  mam. 
shaft ;  this  air-chimney  is  circular,  and  may  be  made  about  three  feet  diameter  inside, 
or  more,  as  may  be  required.    Tho  air-chimney  is  bricked  at  the  same  time  with  the 
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shaft -tho  circiilar  brickwork  of  each  forming  a  partition  of  double  thickness  and 
secure  strengtli,  from  the  two  arches  abutting  against  each  other.  _ 

The  gate-road  c,  is  driven  from  the  shaft  at  the  bottom  of  the  coal,  as  m  the  ordinary 


plan;  but  the  air-head  dis  driven  from  the  air-chimney -within  2  feet  of  the  top  of  the 
coal,  or  higher,  if  practicable,  and  runs  into  the  vertical  air-chimney.  The  gate-road 
and  air-head  are  carried  forward  in  a  parallel  direction  to  the  extent  of  the  work,  as 
before  described  in  the  ordinary  system ;  and  '  spouts '  or  openings,  c,  are  driven 
upwards  to  connect  them,  at  about  eveiy  15  yards— every  spout  being  bricked  up 
close,  in  succession,  when  a  fresh  one  is  made  in  advance,  so  as  to  make  the  current 
of  air  traverse  the  whole  extent  of  the  gate-road  before  it  rises  up  to  the  air-head  and 
passes  away  to  the  air-chimney. 

In  the  ordinary  system  of  ventilation,  it  is  manifest  that  only  a  very  slight  deter- 
mining po-wer  compels  the  air  to  travel  constantly  in  the  same  direction.  Its  current 
is,  at  all  times,  weak  and  insufficient,  and  liable  to  be  deranged  by  the  action  of  the 
wind,  or  atmospheric  changes  ;  and  it  is  under  no  command  whatever.  To  ensure 
safety  a  constant  current  of  air  is  indispensably  necessary ;  it  should  be  a  current,  too, 
maintained  by  natural  causes,  as  far  as  possible,  and  never  interrupted,  for  the  reasons 
already  assigned  ;  and  should  be  one  that  would  not  vary  or  fail. 

To  effect  this,  the  ascending  column  of  air  must  be  rendered  specifically  lighter 
than  the  air  of  the  descending  column,  which  circulates  through  the  workings ;  and 
this  difference  of  specific  gravity  must  be  maintained  constantly  free  from_  disturbance 
by  accidental  causes,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  produce  under  all.  circumstances 
a  total  amount  of  propelling  power  that  is  found  suflBcient  for  the  complete  ventilation 
of  the  mine.  Tliis  is  accomplished  by  conducting  the  whole  of  the  gas  in  a  continuous 
ascending  column,  free  from-  interruption  or  disturbance,  up  the  separate  air-chimney; 
and  this  ascending  power  is  further  increased  by  erecting  a  ventilating  chimney 
(shown  by  dots  in  the  vertical  section),  of  a  sufficient  height,  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  into  the  base  of  the  air-chimney  is  continued  so  as  to  form  one  uninterrupted 
air-flue,  from  the  top  of  the  ventilating  chimney  down  to  the  air-head  in  the  seam 
of  coal. 

Ventilation  is  nowhere  exhibited  to  such  advantage  as  in  the  coal-mines  of 
Northumberland  and  Durham,  where  they  have  carried  well  nigh  to  systematic  perfec- 
tion the  plan  of  coursing  the  air  through  the  winding  galleries. 

In  Mr.  Spedding's  system  the  whole  of  the  return  air  came  in  one  current  to  his 
rarefying  furnace  (see  letter  c.  Jig.  2084),  whether  it  was  at  the  explosive  point  or  not. 
This  distribution  was  often  fraught  with  such  clanger,  that  a  torrent  of  water  had  to  be 
kept  in  readiness,  under  the  name  of '  the  waterfall,'  to  be  let  down-to  extinguish  the  fire 
in  a  moment.  Many  explosions  at  that  time  occurred,  from  the  furnaces  below,  and 
also  down  through  tubes  from  the  furnaces  above  ground. 

About  the  year  1807  Mr.  Buddie  had  his  attention  intensely  occupied  with  this 
most  important  object,  and  then  devised  his  plan  of  a  divided  current,  carrying  that 
portion  of  the  air  which,  descending  in  the  downcast  pit  a,  coursed  through  the 
deem  workings,  through  the  active  furnace  c,  Jiff.  2084,  and  the  portion  of  the  air 
from  the  foul  workings  up  the  dumb  furnace  d,  till  it  reached  a  certain  elevation  in  b, 
the  upcast  pit,  above  the  fireplace.  The  pitmen  had  a  great  aversion,  however,  at  first 
to  adopt  this  plan,  as  they  thought  that  the  current  of  air  by  being  split  would 
lose  its  ventilating  power;  but  they  were  ere  long  convinced  by  Mr.  Buddie  to  tho 
contrary.  He  divided  the  main  current  into  two  separate  streams,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pit  A,  as  shown  by  darts  in  the  figure  ;  the  feathered  ones  representing  that  part  of 
the  pit  in  which  the  course  of  the  current  of  air  is  free  from  explosive  mixture,  or 
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does  not  contain  above  one-thirtieth  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  aa  indicated  by  its 
effect  upon  the  flame  of  a  candle.  The  naked  darts  denote  the  portions  of  the  mine 
where  the  air,  being  charged  to  the  firing-point,  is  led  off  towards  d,  the  dumb  furnace, 
which  communicates  with  tlie  hot  upcast  shaft,  out  of  reach  of  the  flame,  and  thence 
derives  its  power  of  drauglit.  By  suitiible  alterations  in  the  stoppings  (see  the  various 
transverse  lines,  and  the  crosses)  any  portion  of  the  workings  may,  by  the  agency  of 
the  furnace,  bo  laid  out  of,  or  brought  within,  the  course  of  the  vitiated  current,  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  skilful  mine-viewer ;  so  that,  if  ho  found  it  necessary,  he  could 
confine,  by  ^jroper  arrangements  of  his  furnace,  all  the  vitiated  currents  to  a  mere  gas- 
pipe  or  driftj  and  direct  it  wholly  through  the  dumb  furniice.  During  a  practice  of 
twenty  years  Mr.  Buddie  had  not  met  with  any  accident  in  consequence  of  a  defect  in 
the  stoppings  preventing  the  complete  division  of  the  air.  The  engineer  has  it  thus 
within  his  power  to  detach  or  insulate  those  portions  of  the  mine  in  which  there  is  a 
great  exudation  of  gas,  from  the  rest;  and,  indeed,  ho  is  continually  making  changes, 
borrowing  and  lending  currents,  so  to  speak;  sometimes  laying  one  division  or  panel 
xipon  the  one  air-course,  and  sometimes  upon  the  other,  just  to  suit  the  immediate 
emergency.  As  soon  as  any  district  has  ceased  to  be  dangerous,  by  the  exhaustion 
of  the  gas-blowers,  it  is  transferred  from  the  foul  to  the  pure  air-course,  where  gun- 
powder may  be  safely  used,  as  also  candles,  instead  of  Davy's  lamps,  which  give  less 
light. 

Till  the  cutting  out  of  the  pillars  commences  (see  the  right  end  of  the  diagram), 
the  ventilation  of  the  several  passages,  boards,  &c.,  may  be  kept  perfect,  supposing 
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the  working,  extending  no  farther  than  a  ov  b  ;  because,  as  long  as  there  are  pillars 
standing,  every  passage  may  be  converted  into  an  air-conduit,  for  leading  a  current 
of  air  in  any  direction,  either  to  c,  the  biu-ning,  or  d,  the  dumb  furnace.  But  the 
first  pillar  that  is  removed  deranges  the  ventilation  at  that  spot,  and  takes  away 
the  means  of  carrying  the  air  in  the  fiu?ther  recess  towards  c.  In  taking  out  the 
pillars,  the  miners  always  work  to  windward,  that  is  to  say,  against  the  stream  of 
air;  so  that  whatever  gas  may  be  evolved  shall  be  immediately  carried  off  from  the 
people  at  work.  When  a  range  of  pillars  has  been  removed,  as  at  d,  e,  f,  no  power 
remains  of  dislodging  the  gas  from  the  section  of  the  mine  beyond  a,  b;  and  as  tlie 
pillars  are  successively  cut  away  to  the  left  hand  of  the  line  ab,  b,  the  size  of  the  goaj, 
or  void,  is  increased.  This  vacuity,  or  goaf,  is  a  true  gas-holder,  or  reservoir,  con- 
tinually discharging  itself  at  the  points  g.  h,  i,  into  the  circulating  current,,  to  be  carried 
off  by  the  gas-pipe  drift  at  the  dumb  furnace,  but  not  to  be  suffered  ever  to  come  in 
contact  with  flame  of  any  description.  The  next  range  of  working  is  the  line  ot 
pillars  to  the  left  of  a,  b  ;  the  coal  having  been  entirely  cleared  out  of  the  space  to  t  le 
right,  where  the  place  of  the  pillars  is  marked  by  dotted  lines.  The  root  in  the 
waste  soon  falls  down,  and  gets  fractured  up  to  the  next  seam  of  coal,  which,  ^J>oum- 
ing  in  gas,  sends  it  down  in  large  quantities,  and  keeps  the  goaf  below  continually 

replenished.  mi   i  j.  ivr   i?  T?r.rTorB 

Description  of  the  Ventilating  Fan  at  the  Ahercarn  Collieries.— IhQ  late  iVlr.  Ji.  sogers 
having  occasion  to  ventiliite  the  workings  in  some  extensive  and  very  fiery  coal-seams 
won  at  Abercarn  in  South  Wales,  under  circumstances  where  the  f^rnace-venuiauon 
could  not  bo  applied,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  plan  of  machine  Pr°P°^7/°^^"° 
purpose  by  Mr.  James  Nasmyth  would  be  the  most  suitable  and  effective.    Alter  con- 
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sulfation  with  Mr.  Nasmyth,  it  was  resolved  to  test  the  prmciple  '^^J  Pl^^,>y. '^^"''^ 
practice ;  and  the  ventilating  fan  described  was  erected  at  the  Abercarn  Collieries 
^  The  general  arrangements  of  the  top  of  the  shaft  and  th°7«^tilating  fan  are  shown 
in  Jigs.  2085  and  2086.    Fig.  2087  is  a  side  elevation  of  the  fan  and  engine,  to  a  larger 
scale;  and  Jig.  2086  a  vertical  section  of  the  fan.  ,  o  ^  *.    ;„nl,pc.  ^\c]p 

The  fan  a  a,  Jig.  2087,  is  13^  feet  diameter,  with  8  vanes,  each  3  feet  6  nches  wide 
and  3  feet  long.-^^t  is  fixed  on  a  horizontal  shaft  b  8  feet  7  inches  in  length  from 
centre  to  centre  of  its  bearings,  which  are  nine  inches  long  by  4i  inches  diameter  ihe 
vanes  are  of  thin-plate  iron,  and  carried  by  forked  ^v-l•onght-lron  arms  secured  to  a  centre 
cUsk  c,  fixed  upon  the  shaft  b.  The  fan  works  within  a  casing,  d  d,  consisting  ot  two 
fixed  sides  of  thin  wrought  plate,  entirely  open  round  the  circumference  and  connected 
together  by  stay-rods  ;  the  sides  are  3  inches  clear  from  the  edges  of  the  vanes,  and 
have  a  circular  opening  6  feet  diameter  in  the  centre  of  each,  from  which  rectangiilar 
wrought-iron  trunks,  e  e,  are  carried  down  for  the  entrance  of  the  air,  the  bearings 


for  the  fan-shaft  b  being  fixed  in  the  outer  side  of  these  trunks,  which  are  strengthened 
for  cho  purpose  by  vertical  cast-iron  standards  f  bolted  to  them,  and  resting  npon  the 
bottom  foundation-stone  G. 

The  two  air-trunks  e  v,  join  together  below  the  fan,  as  shown  in  fg.  2085,  and  com- 
municate with  the  pit  ii  by  means  of  a  horizontal  tunnel  i,  which  enters  the  pit  at  21 
feet  depth  from  the  top. 

The  fan  is  driven  by  a  small  direct-acting  non-condensing  engine  k,  which  is  fixed 
upon  the  face  of  one  of  the  A-ertical  cast-iron  standards  f,  and  is  connected  to  a  crank 
on  the  end  of  the  fan-shaft  n.  The  steam-cylinder  is  12  inches  diameter  and  12  inches 
stroke,  and  is  worked  by  steam  from  the  boilers  of  the  winding  engine  of  the  pit,  at  a 
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pressure  of  about  13  lbs,  per  square  inch.  The  excentric  l  for  the  blido  valve  is 
placed  just  inside  the  air-trunk  e,  and  works  the  valve  through  a  sliort-weiaht  shaft  m 
■with  a  lever  on  the  putside.  ' 

The  pit  H.  Jig.  2085,  is  of  an  oval  form,  10  feet  by  18  feet,  and  divided  near  the 
centre  by  a  timber  brattice  n,  the  one  side  forming  the  upcast  shaft  and  the  other  the 
downcast.    ]3oth  of  these  are  used  for  winding,  and  the  cfiges  o,  iu  which  the  trucks 


2086 


2087  * 


&c.,  are  brought  up,  work  between  guides  fixed  to  the  timbering  of  the  pit.  The 
pumps  p  are  placed  in  the  downcast  shaft. 

_  In  order  to  allow  of  the  upcasc  shaft  being  used  for  winding,  the  top  is  closed  by  an 
air-valve  h,  which  is  formed  by  simply  boarding  up  the  underside  of  the  ordinary 
guard  upon  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  leaving  only  the  hole  in  the  centre  through'whicli 
the  chain  works.     This  air-valve  e  is  carried  up  by  the  cage  o  on  arriving  at 

the  top  of  the  shaft,  as  in  fig. 
2085,  and  then  drops  down  again 
flat  upon  the  opening  when  the 
cage  is  again  lowered.  During 
the  time  that  the  valve  is  lifted, 
its  place  is  occupied  by  the  close 
bottom  of  the  cage  o,  which  nearly 
fills  the  rectangular  opening  left 
at  the  top  of  the  shaft.  By  this 
simple  means  it  is  found  practi- 
cally that  a  complete  provision  is 
made  for  keeping  the  top  of  the 
upcast  shaft  closed,  and  main- 
taining a  uniform  current  of  air 
up  the  shaft ;  for  the  leakage  of  air 
downwards  through  the  top  whilst 
tlie  cage  is  in  the  act  of  opening  or 
closing  the  air-valve,  and  through 
the  small  area  that  always  remains 
open,  is  found  to  be  quite  imma- 
terial, and  the  surplus  ventilating 
power  of  the  fan  is  amply  sufficient 
to  provide  against  it. 

In  the  original  construction  a 
more  perfect  air- valve  was  supposed 
to  be  requisite,  and  was  provided  by  the  inclined  flaps  s  s,  which  are  fixed  just  above 
the  horizontal  tunnel  i.  These  are  fitted  closely  together,  leaving  only  a  small  opening 
in  the  centre  for  the  chain  to  pass  through,  and  were  intended  to  be  opened  by  the 
ascending  cage  coming  in  contact  with  them,  closing  again  directly  by  means  of 
balance  weights  before  the  air-valve  r  at  tlie  top  of  the  shaft  was  opened,  so  as  to  pre- 
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serve  a  thorough  closing  of  the  top  of  the  shaft.  The  flaps  were  to  be  opened  again 
by  a  lever  from  the  top  to  allow  the  cage  to  descend.  However,  it  was  found  on  trml 
that  the  valve  k  at  the  top  was  amply  sufficient ;  arid  consequently,  although  the 
other  valves  were  also  provided,  they  wore  never  put  into  use. 

The  total  depth  of  the  pit  is  nearly  300  yards,  and  at  a  depth  of  120  yards  a  split 
of  air  is  taken  off,  and  coursed  through  workings  from  which  coal  and  fire-clay  are 
got;  the  larger  portion  of  the  air  descends  to  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  is  there  split 
into'  many  courses,  to  work  two  separate  seams  of  coal  and  a  vein  of  ironstone.  The 
total  length  of  road  laid  with  plates  or  rails  in  the  workings  is  about  7  miles,  and  the 
working  faces  amount  to  nearly  double  that  distance.  The  longest  distance  that  is 
traversed  by  any  single  course  or  split  of  air  in  passing  from  the  downcast  to  the 
upcast  shaft  is  nearly  2  miles.  The  quantity  of  materials  raised  from  the  pit  is  about 
500  tons  daily. 

The  following  Table  gives  the  results  of  a  series  of  experiments  made  with  this 
ventilating  fan  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Eoper,  showing  that  the  quantity  of  air  delivered  at  the 
velocities  of  60  and  80  revolutions  of  the  fan  per  minute  is  45,000  and  56,000  cubic 
feet  per  minute,  with  a  velocity  of  current  of  782  and  1,037  lineal  feet  per  minute 
respectively,  or  about  9  and  12  miles  per  hour ;  and  the  degree  of  vacuum  or  ex- 
haustion in  the  upcast  shaft  is  -5  and  -9  inch  of  water  respectively. 

Synopsis  of  Experiments  on  Fan  Ventilation. 


Height  of 
barometer 

Temperature  by 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer 
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fan  per  minute 

"Water-gauge 

Velocity  ot  air  in 
feet  per  minute 

Cubic  feet  of 
air  per  minute 
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on  fan 
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consumption  of 
coal  per  hour 

At  the 
surface 

At  the 
bottom 

Top  of 
downcast 
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") 
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Bottom  of 
upcast 
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from  top 
of  upcast 
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ins. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 

deg. 
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lbs. 
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Mean  of  twelve  experi- 

ments, Natural  Ven- 

tilation 

29-61 

30-60 

41-10 

51-73 

55-5G 

48-00 

•15 

446-0 

24-325 

Mean  of  four  experi- 

ments, Pan  Ventila- 

tion .... 

29-85 

30-85 

38-10 

50-10 

53-93 

47-30 

60 

•50 

781-8 

45-187 

13-0 

17-4 

Mean  of  five  experi- 

ments, Pan  Ventila- 

tion .... 

29'65 

30-Gl 

41-40 

50-70 

55-10 

48-70 

80 

•90 

1037-0 

56.-655 

19-3 

23-2 

The  speed  at  which  the  ventilating  fan  is  usually  worked  is  about  60  revolutions  per 
minute,  giving  a  velocity  at  the  circumference  of  the  fan  of  2,546  feet  per  minute ; 
45,000  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  are  then  drawn  through  the  mine,  nearly  one-third 
of  which  ventilates  the  upper  workings,  and  the  rest  passes  through  the  lower 
workings. 

The  Guibal  fan  especially  has  been  used  in  several  collieries. 

Several  modified  forms  of  fan  ventilation  have  been  introduced,  but  the  principle 
involved  is  essentially  the  same  in  all. 
VERANTZirE.    See  Madder. 

VERATRXWE.  C^H^N^O'"  (C^^W^JT-O^).  An  alkaloid  contained  in  white 
hellebore  {Veratrum  album),  and  in  cevadilla  (F.  Sabadilla).  It  is  exceedingly 
poisonous,  and  if  introduced  into  the  nostrils  excites  violent  and  prolonged  sneezing. 
In  the  form  of  ointment  it  has  been  found  a  valuable  remedy  in  neuralgic  disorders. 

VERDIGRIS.  ( Vert-de-gris,  Fr. ;  Grunspan,  Ger.)  The  copper  used  in  this 
manufacture  is  formed  into  round  sheets,  from  20  to  25  inches  diameter,  by  one- 
twenty-fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Each  sheet  is  then  divided  into  oblong  squares, 
from  4  to  6  inches  in  length,  by  3  broad ;  and  weighing  about  4  ounces.  They  are 
separately  beaten  upon  an  anvil,  to  smooth  their  surfaces,  to  consolidate  the  metal 
iind  to  free  it  from  scales.  The  refuse  of  the  grapes,  after  the  extraction  of  tlieir 
juice,  formerly  thrown  on  to  the  dunghill,  is  now  preserved  for  the  purpose  of  making 
verdigris.  It  is  put  loosely  into  earthen  vessels,  which  are  usually  16  inches  high 
14  in  diameter  at  the  widest  part,  and  about  12  at  the  mouth.  The  vessels  are  then 
covered  with  lids,  which  are  surrounded  by  straw  mats.  In  this  situation  the  materials 
soon  become  heated,  and  exhale  an  acid  odour ;  the  fermentation  beginning  at  the 
bottom  of  the  cask,  and  gradually  rising  till  it  actuates  the  whole  mass.  At  the  end 
of  two  or  three  days  the  manufacturer  removes  tlio  fermenting  materials  into  other 
vessels,  in  order  to  check  tlie  process,  lest  putrefaction  should  ensue.    The  copper- 
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plates,  if  new,  are  now  prepared,  by  rubbing  them  over  with  a  linen  cloth,  dipped  in 
a  solution  of  verdigris  ;  and  they  are  laid  up  alongside  of  one  another  to  dry  If  the 
plates  are  not  subjected  to  this  kind  of  preparation  they  will  become  black,  instead  of 
green,  by  the  first  operation.  When  the  plates  are  ready,  and  the  materials  in  a 
fermenting  state,  one  of  them  is  put  into  the  earthen  vessel  for  24  hours,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  it  bo  a  proper  period  to  proceed  to  the  remaining  part  of  the  process. 
If,  at  tho  end  of  this  period,  the  plate  be  covered  with  an  uniform  green  layer,  con- 
oealing  the  whole  copper,  everything  is  right;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  liquid  drops 
hang  on  the  surface  of  the  metal,  tho  workmen  say  tho  plates  are  sweating,  and  con- 
clude that  the  heat  of  the  fermented  mass  has  been  inadequate ;  on  which  account 
another  day  is  allowed  to  pass  before  making  a  similar  trial.  Wlien  the  materials 
are  finally  found  to  be  ready,  tho  strata  are  formed  in  tho  following  manner  : — The 
plates  are  laid  on  a  horizontal  wooden  grating,  fixed  in  the  middle  of  a  vat,  on 
whose  bottom  a  pan  full  of  burning  charcoal  is  placed,  which  heats  them  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  women  who  manage  this  work  are  obliged  to  lay  hold  of  them 
frequently  with  a  cloth  when  they  lift  them  out.  They  are  in  this  state  put  into 
earthen  vessels,  in  alternate  strata  with  the  fermented  materials,  the  uppermost  and 
undermost  layers  being  composed  of  tho  expressed  grapes.  The  vessels  are  covered 
with  their  straw  mats,  and  left  at  rest.  From  30  to  40  lbs.  of  copper  are  put  into 
one  vessel. 

At  the  end  of  10,  12,  15,  or  20  days  the  vessels  are  opened  to  ascertain,  by  the 
materials  having  become  white,  if  the  operation  be  completed. 

Detached  glossy  crystals  will  be  perceived  on  the  surface  of  the  plates  ;  in  which 
case  the  grapes  are  thrown  away,  and  the  plates  are  placed  upright  in  a  corner  of  the 
verdigris  cellar,  one  against  the  other,  upon  pieces  of  wood  laid  on  the  ground.  At 
the  end  of  two  or  three  days  they  are  moistened  by  dipping  in  a  vessel  of  water,  after 
which  they  are  replaced  in  their  former  situation,  where  they  remain  seven  or  eight 
days,  and  are  then  subjected  to  momentary  immersion,  as  before.  This  alternate 
moistening  and  exposure  to  air  is  performed  six  or  eight  times,  at  regular  intervals 
of  about  a  week.  As  these  plates  are  sometimes  dipped  into  damaged  wine,  the  work- 
men term  these  immersions  one  wine,  iiuo  wines,  &c. 

By  this  treatment  the  plates  swell,  become  green,  and  covered  with  a  stratum  of 
verdigris,  which  is  readily  scraped  off  with  a  knife.  At  each  operation  every  vessel 
yields  from  5  to  6  lbs.  of  verdigris,  in  a  fresh  or  humid  state ;  which  is  sold  to 
wholesale  dealers,  who  dry  it  for  exportation.  For  this  purpose  they  knead  the 
paste  in  -wooden  troughs,  and  then  transfer  it  to  leathern  bags,  a  foot  and  a  half  long 
and  ten  inches  in  diameter.  These  bags  are  exposed  to  the  sun  and  air_  till  the  ver- 
digris has  attained  a  sufficient  degree  of  hardness.  It  loses  aboui  half  its  w(yght  in 
tbis  operation  ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  knife-proof  when  this  instrument,  plunged  through 
the  leathern  bag,  cannot  penetrate  the  loaf  of  verdigris. 

Verdigris  is  a  mixture  of  the  crystallised  acetate  of  copper  and  the  subacetate,  in 
varying  proportions.  According  to  Vauquelin's  researches,  there  are  thi-ee  compounds 
of  oxide  of  copper  and  acetic  acid:  1,  a  subacetate,  insoluble  in  wnter,  but  decom- 
posing in  that  fluid,  at  common  temperatures  changing  into  peroxide  and  acetate  ; 
2,  a  neutral  acetate,  the  solution  of  which  is  not  altered  at  common  temperatures,  but 
is  decomposed  by  ebullition,  becoming  peroxide  and  superacetate  ;  and  3,  superacetate, 
which  in  solution  is  not  decomposed,  either  at  common  temperatures  or  at  the  boihng 
point  •  and  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  crystals,  except  by  slow  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion, in  air  or  in  vacuo.  The  first  salt,  in  the  dry  state,  contains  66-51  of  oxide ;  the 
second,  44-44 ;  and  the  third,  33-34.  ,     , . 

Distilled  Verdigris,  as  it  was  long  erroneously  called,  is  merely  a,  btnacef ate  or  super- 
acetate of  copper,  made  by  dissolving,  in  a  copper  kettle,  one  part  of  verdigris  m  two 
of  distilled  vinegar ;  aiding  the  mutual  action  by  slight  heat  and  agitation  with  a  wooden 
spatula.  When  the  liquor  has  taken  its  utmost  depth  of  colour,  it  is  allowed  to  settle, 
and  the  clear  portion  is  decanted  off  into  well-glazed  earthen  vessels,  iresh  vinegar 
is  poured  on  the  residuum,  and  if  its  colour  does  not  become  deep  enough  more 
verdicris  is  added.  The  clear  and  saturated  solution  is  then  slowly  evaporated,  in 
a  vessel  kept  unifoi-mly  filled,  till  it  acquires  tho  consistency  ot  syrup,  and  shows  a 
pellicle  on  its  surface  ;  when  it  is  transferred  into  glazed  earthen  pans,  called  oulas  m 
the  country.  In  each  of  these  dishes  two  or  three  sticks  are  placed,  about  a  foot  lonj. 
cleft  till  .^thin  two  inches  of  their  upper  end,  and  having  the  base  of  th^  ^Mt  kept 
asunder  by  a  bit  of  wood.    This  kind  of  pyramid  is  suspended  by  X  .  °  tod 

liquid.  All  these  vessels  are  transported  into  crysta  lising  rooms,  ^"J'^^tely  I^^^^^^^^ 
with  a  stove,  and  left  in  the  same  state  for  15  days,  taking  care  to  ^'""ta  "  an  uniform 
temperature.  Thus  are  obtained  very  fine  groups  of  crystals  of  ^^^t^^t^f  copper 
clustered  round  the  wooden  rods ;  on  which  they  are  dried,  taken  «f  J^"^  f  ^f^,^^^^^^ 
the  market.    They  are  distinctly  rhoraboidal  in  form,  and  of  a  lively  deep  blue  colour. 
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Each  cluster  of  crystals  weighs  from  five  to  six  pounds ;  and,  in  general,  their  total 
■vroight  is  equal  to  about  one-third  of  the  verdigris  employed. 

VERSIN'S.    One  of  the  aniline  colours,  prepared  by  M.  Eusebi. 

VERSXTUR,  or  Bremen  Green.  This  pigment  is  a  light  powder,  having  a  blue 
or  bluish-green  colour.  The  first  is  most  esteemed.  When  worked  up  witli  oil  or 
glue,  it  resists  the  air  very  well. 

The  following  is,  according  to  M.  J.  G.  Gentele,  the  process  of  fabrication  in  Bremen, 
Cassel,  Eisenach,  Minden,  &c. : — 225  lbs.  of  sea  salt,  and  222  lbs.  of  blue  vitriol,  both 
free  from  iron,  are  mixed  in  the  dry  state,  and  then  reduced  between  mill-stones  with 
water  to  a  thick  homogeneous  paste.  225  lbs.  of  plates  of  old  copper  are  cut  by 
scissors  into  bits  of  an  inch  square,  then  thrown  and  agitated  in  a  wooden  tub  con- 
taining 2  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  a  suflBcient  quantity  of  water,  for  the 
purpose  of  separating  the  impurities ;  they  are  afterwards  washed  with  pure  water 
in  casks  made  to  revolve  upon  their  axes.  The  bits  of  copper  being  placed  in  oxidation- 
chests,  along  with  the  magma  of  common  salt  and  blue  vitriol  previously  prepared  in 
strata  of  half  an  inch  thick,  they  are  left  for  some  time  to  their  mutual  reaction.  The 
above  chests  are  made  of  oaken  planks  joined  without  iron  nails,  and  set  aside  in  a 
cellar,  or  other  place  of  moderate  temperature.  The  saline  mixture,  which  is  partially 
converted  into  sulphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  copper,  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air, 
whereby  the  metallic  copper  passes  into  a  hydrated  oxide,  with  a  rapidity  propor- 
tioned to  the  extent  of  the  surfaces  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  During  the  three 
months  that  the  process  requires,  the  whole  mass  must  be  turned  over  once  every 
week,  with  a  copper  shovel,  transferring  it  into  an  empty  chest  alongside,  and  then 
back  into  the  former  one.  At  the  end  of  three  montJis  the  corroded  copper  scales 
must  be  picked  out,  and  the  saline  particles  separated  from  the  slimy  oxide  with  the 
help  of  as  little  water  as,  possible.  This  oxidised  Schalmm  or  mud  is  filtered,  then 
thrown  by  means  of  a  bucket  containing  30  lbs.,  in  a  tub,  where  it  is  carefully 
divided  or  comminuted.  Eor  every  six  pailfuls  of  schalmm  thus  thrown  into  the  large 
tub,  12  lbs.  of  muriatic  acid,  at  15°  Beaum^,  are  to  be  added ;  the  mixture  is  to 
be  stirred,  and  then  left  at  rest  for  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours.  Into  another 
tub,  called  the  '  blue  black,'  there  is  to  be-  introduced,  in  like  manner,  for  every  six 
pailfuls  of  the  acidified  schalmm,  fifteen  similar  pailfuls  of  a  solution  of  colourless 
clear  caustic  alkali,  at  19°  Beaume.  When  the  back  has  remained  long  enough  at 
rest,  there  is  to  be  poured  into  it  a  pailful  of  pure  water  for  every  pailful  of  schalmm. 
When  all  is  thus  prepared,  the  set  of  workmen  who  are  to  empty  the  back,  and 
those  who  are  to  stir,  must  be  placed  alongside  of  each.  The  first  set  transfer  the 
schalmm  rapidly  into  the  latter  back,  where  the  second  set  mix  and  agitate  it  all  the 
time  requisite  to  convert  the  mass  into  a  consistent  state,  and  then  leave  it  at  rest 
from  thirty-six  to  forty-eight  hours.  Tha  whole  mass  is  to  be  now  washed ;  with 
which  view  it  is  to  be  stirred  about  with  the  affusion  of  water,  allowed  to  settle,  and 
the  supernatant_ liquor  is  drawn  off.  This  process  is  to  be  repeated  till  no  more  traces 
of  potash  remain  among  the  blue.  The  deposit  must  be  then  thrown  upon  a  filter, 
where  it  is  to  be  kept  moist,  and  exposed  freely  to  the  air.  The  pigment  is  now 
squeezed  in  the  filter-bags,  cut  into  bits,  and  dried  in  the  atmosphere,  or  at  a  tem- 
perature not  exceeding  78°  Eahr.  It  is  only  after  the  most  complete  desiccation  that 
the  colour  acquires  its  greatest  lustre. 

VERUITER,  BZ.VE.  This  is  a  precipitate  of  oxide  of  copper  with  lime,  made 
by  adding  that  earth,  in  its  purest  state,  to  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  copper,  obtained 
in  quantities  by  the  refiners,  in  parting  gold  and  silver  from  copper  by  nitric  acid. 
The  cupreous  precipitate  must  be  triturated  with  lime,  after  it  is  nearly  dry,  to  bring 
out  the  fine  velvety  blue  colotir.    The  process  is  delicate. 

The  Cendres  bleues  en  pdte  of  the  French,  though  analogous,  are  in  some  respects  a- 
different  preparation.  To  make  it,  dissolve  sulphate  of  copper  in  hot  water  in  such 
proportions  that  the  liquid  may  have  a  density  of  VZ.  Take  240  pound  me.asures  of 
this  solution,  and  divide  it  equally  into  four  open-headed  casks ;  add  to  each  of  these 
45  pound  measures  of  a  boiling-hot  solution  of  muriate  of  lime,  of  spec  grav 
1-317,  whereby  a  double  decomposition  will  ensue,  with  the  formation  of  muriate  of 
copper  and  sulphate  of  lime,  which  precipitates;  It  is  of  consequence  to  work  the 
materials  well  together  at  the  moment  of  mixture,  to  prevent  the  precipitate  agglome- 
rating in  unequal  masses.  After  leaving  it  to  settle  for  12  hours,  a  small  quantitv  of 
the  clear  liquor  may  be  examined,  to  see  whether  the  just  proportions  of  the  two  salts 
have  been  employed,  which  is  done  by  adding  either  sulphate  of  copper  or  muriate  of 
lime.  Should  either  cause  much  precipitation,  some  of  the  other  must  be  poured  in 
till  the  equivalent  decomposition  be  accomplished  ;  though  less  harm  results  from  an 
excess  of  sulphate  of  copper  than  of  muriate  of  lime. 

The  muriate  of  copper  is  to  be  decanted  from  the  subsided  gypsum,  which  must 
be  fctin^d  and  washed  m  a  filter;  and  these,  blue  liquors  are  to  bo  added  to  £ 
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stronger;  and  tlio  whole  disLributcd  as  boforo,  into  four  casks  ;  composing  in  all  670 
poimd  measures  of  a  greon  liquor,  of  ri51  spec.  grav. 

Meanwhile,  a  magma  of  lime  is  to  he  prejjared  as  follows  : — 100  lbs.  of  quicklime 
arc  to  bo  mixed  up  with  300  lbs.  of  water,  and  the  mixture  is  to  be  passed  through  a 
wire-gauze  sieve,  to  separate  the  stony  and  sandy  particles,  and.  then  to  bo  gi-ouud  in 
a  proper  mill  to  an  impalpable  paste.  About  70  or  80  lbs.  of  this  mixture  (the  beauty 
of  the  colour  is  inversely  as  the  quantity  of  lime)  are  to  be  distributed  in  equal  por- 
tions between  the  four  casks,  strongly  stirring  all  the  time  with  a  wooden  spatula.  It 
is  then  loft  to  settle,  and  the  limpid  liquor  is  tested  by  ammonia,  which  ought  to  occa- 
sion only  a  faint  bluo  tinge :  but  if  the  colour  bo  deep  blue,  more  of  the  lime-paste 
must  be  added.  The  precipitate  is  now  to  be  waslied  by  decantation,  employing  for 
this  purpose  the  weak  washings  of  a  former  operation ;  and  it  is  lastly  to  bo  drained 
and  washed  on  a  cloth  filter.  The  proportions  of  material  prescribed  above  furnish 
from  oOO  to  5-10  lbs.  of  green  paste. 

Before  making  further  use  of  this  paste,  the  quantity  of  water  present  in  it  must  bo 
determined  by  drying  100  or  200  grains.  If  it  contain  27  per  cent,  of  dry  matter,  12 
lbs.  of  it  may  be  put  into  a  wooden  bucket  (and  more  or  less  in  the  ratio  of  12  to  27 
per  cent.)  capable  of  containing  17i  pints ;  a  pound  (measure)  of  the  lime-paste  is 
then  to  be  rapidly  mixed  into  it ;  immediately  afterwards,  1^  pint  of  a  watery  solution 
of  the  pearlash  of  commerce,  of  spec.  grav.  1'114,  previously  prepared  ;  and  the  whole 
mixture  is  to  be  well  stirred,  and  immediately  transferred  to  a  colour-mill.  The 
quicker  this  is  done,  the  more  beautifid  is  the  shade. 

VERJUICE,  {Verjus,  Fr. ;  Agrest,  Ger.)  A  harsh  kind  of  vinegar,  containing 
mucli  malic  acid,  made  from  the  expressed  juice  of  the  wild  crab  apple. 

VESlIWICEXIiX,  a  paste  of  wheat-flour,  drawn  out  and  dried  in  slender  cylinders, 
more  or  less  tortuous,  like  worms — whence  the  Italian  name.  The  flour  of  Southern 
countries  is  best  suited  for  its  manufacture. 

It  may  be  made  economically  by  the  following  prescription  : — 

Vermicelli,  or  Naples  flour  21  lbs. 

White  potato-flour  14 

Boiling-water  12 


Total  47  lbs. 

Affording  45  lbs.  of  dough  and  30  of  dry  vermicelli. 

VEBASICirUTES.  A  group  of  minerals  resembling  the  chlorites,  remarkable 
for  their  exfoliation  before  the  blowpipe. 

VERMIIiIOia',  or  Cinnabar,  is  a  compound  of  mercury  and  sulphur  in  the  pro- 
portion of  100  parts  of  the  former  to  16  of  the  latter,  which  occurs  in  nature  as  a 
common  ore  of  quicksilver,  and  is  prepared  by  the  chemist  as  a  pigment,  under  the 
name  of  Vermilion.  It  is,  properly  speaking,  a  bisulphide  of  mercury.  This  artifi- 
cial compound  being  extensively  employed,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  colour,  in 
painting,  for  making  red  sealing-wax,  and  other  purposes,  is  the  object  of  an  import- 
ant manufacture.  When  vermilion  is  prepared  by  means  of  sublimation,  it  concretes 
in  masses  of  considerable  thickness,  concave  on  one  side,  convex  on  the  other,  of  a 
needle-form  texture  ;  brownish-red  in  the  lump,  but  when  reduced  to  powder  it  is  of 
a  lively  red  colour.  On  exposure  to  a  moderate  heat,  it  evaporates  without  leaving  a 
xesiduum,  if  it  be  not  contaminated  with  red  lead  ;  and  at  a  higher  heat,  it  takes  fire, 
and  burns  entirely  away,  with  a  blue  flame. 

The  English  vermilion  is  now  most  highly  prized  by  the  French  manufacturers  of 
sealing-wax. 

The  humid  process  of  Kirchhoff  has  of  late  years  been  so  much  improved,  as  to 
furnish  a  vermiUon  quite  equal  in  brilliancy  to  the  Chinese.  The  following  process 
has  been  recommended :— Mercury  is  triturated  for  several  hoiirs  with  sulphur,  :n  the 
cold  till  a  perfect  ethiops  is  formed ;  potash-lye  is  then  added,  and  the  trituration  is 
continued  for  some  time.  The  mixture  is  now  heated  in  iron  vessels,  M-ith  constant 
stirring  at  first,  but  afterwards  only  from  time  to  time.  The  temperature  must  be 
kept  up  as  steadily  as  possible  at  130°  Fabr.,  adding  fresh  supplies  of  water  as  it 
evaporates  When  the  mixture,  which  was  black,  becomes,  at  the  end  of  some  hours, 
brown-red,  the  greatest  caution  is  requisite  to  prevent  the  temperature  from  being 
raised  above  114°,  and  to  preserve  the  mixture  quite  liquid,  while  the  compound  ot 
sulphur  and  mercury  should  always  be  pulverulent.  The  colour  becomes  rod,  and 
brightens  in  its  hue,  often  with  surprising  rapidity.  AVhen  the  tint  is  nearly  fine, 
til e  process  should  be  continued  at  a  gentler  heat,  during  some  hours,  linally,  Uie 
vermilion  is  to  be  elutriated,  in  order  to  separate  any  particles  of  running  mercurj'. 
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Tho  three  ingredients  should  bo  very  pure.  The  proportion  of  product  varies  with 
that  of  the  constituents,  as  wo  see  from  tho  following  results  of  experiments,  in  which 
300  parts  of  mercury  were  always  employed,  and  from  400  to  450  of  water : — 


Sulphur 
114 
115 
120 
150 


Potash 
75 
75 

120 

152 


Vermilion 
obtained 

.  330 

.  331 

.  321 

.  382 


Sulphur 
120 
100 
60 


Potash 
180 
180 
180 


Vermilion 
obtained 

.  245 

.  244 

.  142 


VERT  SE  GVXGNHT.    See  Mittleb's  Gbbek, 

VICVUA  or  VZCUGITA.  Llavia  vicugna.  A  variety  of  the  Llama  of  South 
America. 

yiKTE  BXACK.  A  black  procured  by  charring  the  tendrils  of  tho  vine  and 
levigating  them. 

VIXE  DISEASE.  O'idhim  Tucheri.  The  disease  which  has  recently  ravished 
the  vines  of  the  South  of  France  is  attributed  to  the  Phylloxera  vasiatrix.    See  Winhs. 

VINEGAR.  All  liquids  which  are  susceptible  of  the  vinous  fermentation  are 
capable  of  yielding  vinegar.  A  solution  of  sugar  is  the  essential  ingredient,  which  is 
converted  first  into  alcohol,  and  subsequently  into  acetic  acid.  The  liquids  employed 
A'ary  according  to  circumstances.  In  this  country  the  vinegar  of  commerce  is  obtained 
from  an  infusion  of  malt,  and  in  wine  countries  from  inferior  wines. 

The  oxidation  of  alcohol  is  remarkably  facilitated  by  the  presence  of  nitrogenised 
organic  bodies  in  a  state  of  change,  called  ferments ;  hence  the  process  is  frequently 
termed  acetous  fermentation.  Now,  although  in  most  cases  the  iDresence  of  these  fer- 
ments curiously  promotes  the  process,  yet  they  have  no  specific  action  of  this  kind ;  for 
we  have  already  seen  that,  by  exposure  to  air  in  a  condensed  state,  alcohol,  even  when 
pure,  is  converted  into  acetic  acid;  and,  moreover,  the  action  of  oxidising  agents,  such 
as  chromic  and  nitric  acid,  &c.,  is  capable  of  effecting  this  change. 

However,  in  the  presence  of  a  ferment,  with  a  free  supply  of  air,  and  at  a  tem- 
peratui-e  of  from  60°  to  90°  Fahr.,  alcohol  is  abundantly  converted  into  acetic 
acid. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  alcohol  is  converted  into  acetic  acid,  the  nitrogenised  and 
other  organic  niatters  undergo  peculiar  changes,  and  often  a  white  gelatinous  mass  is 

deposited, — which  contains  vibriones  and  other  of  the  lower  forms  of  organised  beings,  

and  which  has  received  the  name  of  mother  of  vinegar,'^  from  the  supposition  that  the 
formation  and  development  of  this  body,  instead  of  being  a  secondary  result  of  the 
process,  was  really  its  exciting  cause. 

1.  Wine  Vinegar.  ( Vinaigrc,  Fr. ;  Weinessig,  Ger.)  Wine  vinegar  is  made  of  the 
best  quality,  and  on  the  greatest  scale,  at  Orleans  in  France,  out  of  wines  which  have 
become  more  or  less  acidulous,  and  are,  therefore,  of  inferior  value.  When  the 
vinegar  is  made  from  well-flavoured  wines,  it  is  preferable  to  every  other  for  the  use 
of  the  table.^  The  old  method  pursued  in  the  vinaigrerics  consists  merely  in  partially 
filling  a  series  of  large  casks  placed  in  three  or  four  ranges  over  each  other,  in  a 
cellar  warmed  with  a  stove  to  the  temperature  of  85°  Fahr.,  with  the  wine  mixed  with 
a,  certain  proportion  of  ready-made  vinegar  as  a  ferment.  Low-roofed  apartments  are 
the  most  suitable  ;  when  there  is  a  high  ceiling  it  is  necessary  to  elevate  the  '  mothers,' 
in  order  that  they  may  occupy  the  higher  strata  of  warm  air.  This  trouble  is  dis- 
pensed with  when  the  roofs  are  low.  Experience  has  proved  that  in  high-roofed 
apartments,  where  the  tuns  are  placed  at  different  levels,  the  uppermost  work  off 
quicker  and  better  than  the  others.  More  wine  is  added,  in  successive  small  portions, 
as  fast  as  the  first  has_  become  acetified,  taking  care  that  a  free  ventilation  be  main- 
tamed,  in  order  to  replace  the  carbonic  acid  produced  by  fresh  atmospheric  oxygen 
In  summer,  under  a  favourable  exposure  of  the  windows  and  walls  of  the  fermenting 
room  to  the  sun,  artificial  heat  is  not  needed.  Each  cask  is  of  about  60  gallons'  capa- 
city, and  into  each  cask  of  the  set  is  poured  ^rd  its  capacity  of  vinegar,  to  which  2  galls 
of  wine  are  added,  and  weekly,  afterwards,  2  galls,  more.  About  8  galls,  are  drawn 
off  at  the  end  of  four  weeks  as  vinegar,  and  then  successive  additions  of  winearemade 
as  before  to  the  casks.  These  are  laid  horizontally  in  rows  upon  their  gawntrees  and 
are  pierced  at  the  upper  surface  of  the  front  end  with  two  holes :  one,  called  the  eve  is 
two  inches  m  diameter,  and  serves  for  pouring  in  the  charges  through  a  funnel  •  the 
other  IS  a  small  air-hole  alongside.  The  casks  should  never  be  more  than  ^rds  'full 
otherwise  a  sufficient  body  of  air  is  not  present  in  them  for  favouring  rapid  acetification' 
At  the  end  of  a  certain  period,  the  deposit  of  tartar  and  lees  becomes  so  great  that  the 

•  This  substance  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  fungus,  and  has  been  described  bv  Mulder 
under  the  name  of  MycoAevma  aced,  or  vini.  uca^-iiueu  ujf  jumaer 
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casks  must  bo  cleared  out.  This  renovntion  usually  tiikes  place  every  10  years ;  Lut 
the  casks,  wlioii  made  of  -well-seasoned  oiik  and  bound  with  iron  lioops,  will  last  25 
years.  The  wine,  as  well  the  vinegar  produced,  sliould  bo  clarified  by  being  blowly 
filtered  through  beech-chips,  closely  packed  in  a  large  open  tun.  Wlicn  wines  are  new, 
and  somewhat  saccharine  or  too  alcoholic,  they  acetify  reluctantly,  and  need  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  yeast,  or  oven  water,  to  the  mixtiu-o  ;  and  when  they  are  too  weak,  they 
should  bo  enriched  by  the  addition  of  some  sugar  or  stronger  wine,  so  as  to  bring  thorn 
to  a  uniform  state  for  prpducipg  vinegar  of  normal  strength.  To  favour  the  renewal 
of  fresh  air  into  the  upper  part  of  the  hogsheads,  it, would  be  advisable  to  pierce  a 
two-inch  hole  near  to  the  upper  level  of  the  liquid  when  the  cask  is  fullest,  by  which 
means  the  heavy  carbonic  acid  would  fall  out,  and  bo  replaced  by  the  atmospheric  air 
at  the  superior  apertures. 

Wine  vinegar  is  of  two  kinds,  white  and  red,  according  as  it  is  prepared  from  white 
or  red  wine.  White  ivine  vinegar  is  usually  preferred,  and  that  made  at  Orleans  is 
regarded  as  the  best. 

Dr.  Ure  found  its  average  specific  gravity  to  be  1'019,  and  to  contain  from  6J  to  7 
per  cent,  of  real  acid  ;  according  to  the  Edinburgh  PharmacopjEia,  its  specific  gravity 
varies  from  1-014  to  1-022. 

2.  Malt  ViNEaAE.  {British  Vinegar;  in  Germany  called  Malz-Getreide-  ov  Bier- 
cssig.)  In  England  vinegar  is  cliiefly  made  from  an  infusion  of  malt,  by  first  ex- 
citing in  it  the  alcoholic  fermentation,  and  subsequently  inducing  the  oxidation  of  the 
alcohol  into  acetic  acid. 

For  details  of  the  processes  of  malting  and  brewing  the  alcoholic  liquor,  wo  must 
refer  to  the  special  articles  on  these  subjects,  confining  our  attention  here  more  es- 
pecially to  the  latter  stages  of  the  operation. 

Erom  6  bushels  of  malt,  properly  crushed,  100  gallons  of  wort  may  be  extracted 
by  due  mashing,  the  first  water  of  infusion  being  of  the  temperature  of  160°  Fahr., 
and  the  next  two  progressively  hotter,  for  exhausting  the  soluble  saccharine  matter. 
When  the  wort  is  cooled  to  75°,  from  3  to  4  gallons  of  good  yeast  are  stirred  into  it  in 
the  fermenting  tun,  and  when  it  has  been  in  brisk  fermentation  for  about  40  hours, 
it  is  ready  for  transference  into  the  vessels  in  which  the  acetification  is  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

The  transformation  of  the  fermented  wort  into  vinegar  was  formerly  effected  in  two 
■ways,  which  wero  entirely  opposite  in  their  manner  of  operation.  In  one  case  the 
casks  containing  the  fermented  malt  infusion  (or  g^le)  were  placed  in  close  rooms, 
maintained  at  a  uniform  temperature,  as  already  described  in  the  preparation  of  wine 
vinegar  ;  in  the  other,  they  were  arranged  in  rows  in  an  open  field,  where  they  re- 
mained many  months.  As  regards  the  convenience  and  interests  of  the  manufacturer, 
it  appears  that  each  method  had  its  respective  advantages,  but  both  are  now  almost 
entirely  abandoned  for  the  more  modern  processes  to  be  described :  a  short  notice  of 
the  fielding  process  is,  however,  retained. 

When  fielding  is  resorted  to,  it  must  be  commenced  in  the  spring  months,  and  then 
left  to  complete  itself  during  the  warm  season.  The  fielding  method  requires  a 
much  larger  extent  of  space  and  utensils  than  the  stoving  process.  The  casks  are 
placed  in  several  parallel  tiers,  with  their  bung-side  upwards  and  left  open.  Beneath 
some  of  the  paths  which  separate  the  rows  of  casks  are  pipes  communicating  witli 
the  'back'  at  the  top  of  the  brewhouse ;  and  in  the  centre  of  each  is  a  valve, 
opening  into  a  concealed  pipe.  When  the  casks  are  about  to  be  filled,  a  flexible 
hose  is  screwed  on  to  this  opening,  the  other  end  being  inserted  into  the  bung-hole 
of  the  cask,  and  the  liquor  in  the  'g^le  back'  at  the  brewhouse,  by  its  hydrostatic 
pressure  flows  through  the  underlying  pipe  and  hose  into  the  cask.  _  The  hose  is 
so  long  as  to  admit  of  reaching  all  the  casks  in  the  same  rpw,  and  is  giuded  by  a 

^  AfSr^^'some  months  the  vinegar  is  made,  and  is  drawn  off  by  the  following 
operation -.—A  long  trough  or  sluice  is  laid  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  rows  of  casks, 
into  which  the  vinegar  is  transferred  by  means  of  a  syphon,  whose  shorter  bmb  is 
inserted  into  the  bung-hole  of  the  cask.  The  trough  inclines  a  little  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  and  its  lower  end  rests  on  a  kind  of  travelling  tank  or  cistern,  wherein  the 
vinegar  from  several  casks  is  collected.  A  hose  descends  from  the  tank  to  the  open 
valve  of  the  underground  pipe,  which  terminates  in  one  of  the  buildings  or  stores,  and, 
by  the  agency  of  a  steam-boiler  and  machinery,  tlie  pipe  is  exhausted  of  its  air 
and  this  causes  the  vinegar  to  flow  through  the  hose  into  the  valve  of  tno  pipe,  and 
thence  into  the  factory  buildings.  By  this  arrangement  the  whole  of  tno  vinegar  is 
speedily  drawn  off.  From  the  storehouse,  where  the  vinegar  js  received,  it  is  pumped 
into  the  refining  or  rape  vessels.  ,  , .  . 

These  rape  vessels  are  generally  filled  with  the  stalks  and  skins  of  grapes  or  raisins 
(the  refuse  of  the  British  wine  manufacture  is  generally  used),  and  the  liquor  being 
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admitted  at  the  top,  is  allowed  slowly  to  filter  through  them ;  after  passing  throi^^^^^^ 
it  is  pumped  up  again  to  the  top,  and  this  process  is  repeated  until       .f  f  'J^^J'^ 
complete.    Sometimes  wood-shavings,  straw,  or  spent  tan,  are  substituted  tor  tne 
grapes  refuse,  but  the  latter  is  generally  preferred.  ,  ,  ,  ,  ^ 

By  this  process,  not  only  is  the  oxidation  of  the  alcohol  completed,  butcoagulabie 
nitrogenous  and  mucilaginous  matter  is  separated,  and  thus  the  vinegar  renderea 
bright.    It  is  finally  pumped  into  store  vats,  where  it  is  kept  until  put  into  casks  :or 

3*  SuGAn,  CiDEE,  Fruit,  and  Beet  Vinegaes.  An  excellent  vinegar  may  be  made 
for  domestic  purposes  by  adding,  to  a  syrup  consisting  of  one  pound  and  a  quarter  ot 
sugar  for  every  gallon  of  water,  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  good  yeast.  The  liquor  being 
maintained  at  a  heat  of  from  75°  to  80°  Fahr.,  acetification  will  proceed  so  well  that 
in  2  or  3  days  it  may  be  racked  off  from  the  sediment  into  the  ripening  cask,  where 
it  is  to  be  mixed  with  1  oz.  of  cream  of  tartar  and  1  oz.  of  crushed  raisms.  When 
completely  freed  from  the  sweet  taste,  it  should  be  drawn  off  clear  into  bottles,  and 
closely  corked  up.  The  juices  of  currants,  gooseberries,  and  many  other  indigenous 
fruits,  may  be  acetified  either  alone  or  in  coAbination  with  syrup.  Vinegar  made  by 
the  above  process  from  sugar  should  have  fully  the  Eevenue  strength.  It  will  keep 
much  better  than  malt  vinegar,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  gluten,  and  at  the 
present  low  price  of  sugar  will  not  cost  more,  "when  fined  upon  beech-chips,  than  Is. 
per  gallon. 

The  sugar-solution  may  likewise  be  replaced  by  honey,  cider,  or  any  other  alcoholic 
or  saccharine  liquid.  An  endless  number  of  prescriptions  exist,  of  which  the  following 
example  may  suifice : — 100  parts  of  water  to  13  of  brandy,  4  of  honey,  and  •  1 
of  tartar. 

Messrs.  Neale  and  Duyck,  of  London,  patented  a  process,  in  1841,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  vinegar  from  beet-root. 

The  saccharine  juice  is  pressed  out  of  the  beet,  previously  rasped  to  a  pulp,  then 
mixed  with  water  and  boiled;  this  solution  is  fermented  with  yeast,  and  finally 
acetified  in  the  usual  way,  the  process  being  accelerated  by  blowing  air  up  through 
the  liquid,  which  is  placed  in  a  cylindrical  vessel  with  fine  holes  at  the  bottom.^ 

In  some  factories  large  quantities  of  sour  ale  and  beer  are  converted  into  vinegar; 
but  it  is  usually  of  an  inferior  quantity,  in  consequence  of  being  liable  to  further 
fermentation. 

Dr.  Stenhouse  has  shown  that  when  sca-weed  is  subjected  to  fermentation,  at  a 
temperatiu'o  of  96°  Fahr.,  in  the  presence  of  lime,  acetate  of  lime  is  formed,  from  which 
acetic  acid  may  be  liberated  by  the  processes  described  under  the  head  of  Pyboiigneous 
Acid.  Although  such  large  quantities  of  sea-weed  are  found  on  all  our  coasts,  it  does 
not  yet  appear  that  it  has  hitherto  been  utilised  in  this  way,  although  it  would 
stiU  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  valuable  as  manure  after  having  been  subjected  to  this 
process. 

4.  The  German  or  Quick- Vinegar  Process.  {Schnellcssigbcrcitung,  Ger.) — In 
the  manufacture  of  vi-negar  it  is  highly  important  that  as  free  a  supply  of  air  should 
be  admitted  to  tlie  liquid  as  possible,  since  if  the  oxidation  take  place  but  slowly, 
a  ^considerable  loss  may  be  sustained  from  much  of  the  alcohol,  instead  of  being 
completely  oxidised  to  acetic  acid,  being  only  converted  into  aldehyde,  which,  on 
account  of  its  volatility  passes  off  in  the  state  of  vapour.  This  is  secured  in  the- 
German  process  by  greatly  enlarging  the  surface  exposed  to  the  air ;  which,  however, 
not  only  diminishes  or  prevents  the  formation  of  aldehyde,  but  also  greatly  curtails 
the  time  necessary  for  the  whole  process.  In  fact,  when  this  method  was  first  intro- 
duced, from  the  supply  of  air  being  insufficient,  very  great  loss  was  sustained  from 
this  cause,  which  was,  however,  easily  remedied  by  increasing  the  number  of  air-holes 
in  the  apparatus. 

This  quick-vinegar  ^process  consists  in  passing  the  fermented  liquor  (which  generally 
contains  about  50  gallons  of  brandy  of  60  per  cent.,  and  37  gallons  of  beer  or  malt-, 
wort,  with  j^th  of  ferment),  two  or  three  times  through  an  apparatus  called  the 
Vinegar  Generator  (Essigbilder). 

This  apparatus  consists  of  an  oaken  tub  {fg.  2088),  narrower  at  the  bottom  than  at  the- 
top,  furnished  with  a  loose  lid  a,  -with  a  funnel,  through  which  the  liquids  for  charging 
the  graduator  are  supplied ;  below  this  is  a  perforated  shelf,  b,  having  a  number  of  small 
holes,  loosely  filled  with  packthread,  about  six  inches  long,  and  prevented  from  falling^ 
tlirough  by  a  knot  at  the  upper  end.  Through  this  lid  there  likewise  pass  some  glass 
tubes,  open  at  both  ends,  c,  which,  having  their  apertures  above  and  below  the  shelf,- 
act  as  air-vents.  At  a  distance  of  about  eighteen  inches  from  the  bottom  is  placed 
another  perforated  diaphragm,  at  d  ;  and  two  inches  above  this  the  tub  is  perforated 
with  eight  or  ton  equidistant  holes,  e  e,  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
which  serve  to  admit  atmospheric  air.   The  space  r,  between  the  diaphragm  and  the 
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perforated  lid,  is  filled  with  shavings  of  beechwood ;  by  percolating  through  which  the 
solution  is  exposed,  over  a  very  considerable  surface,  to  the  oxidising  influence  of  the 

air,  which  passes  in  a  current  upwards  through 
the  apparatus.  One  inch  above  the  bottom  is 
a  syphon-shaped  discharge  pipe  o,  the  upper 
cui-vature  of  which  stands  one  inch  below  the 
air-holes  in  the  side  of  the  tub  ;  so  that  when 
the  liquid  in  the  bottom  of  the  generator, 
which  has  passed  through  the  shavings,  collects 
up  to  this  level,  it  runs  off  into  any  vessel 
placed  beneath  to  receive  it. 

The  analogy  between  acetification  and  ordi- 
nary processes  of  decay,  and  even  combustion, 
is  well  seen  in  this  process ;  for,  as  the  oxida- 
tion proceeds,  the  temperature  of  the  liquid 
rises  to  3  00°  or  even  10i°  Fahr. ;  but  if  the 
temperature  generated  by  the  process  itself  be 
not  sufficient,  the  temperature  of  the  rooms  in 
which  the  tuns  are  placed  should  be  artificially 
raised. 

By  this  methed  150  gallons  of  vinegar  can 
bo  manufactured  daily  in  ten  tuns,  which  one 
man  can  superintend ;  and  the  vinegar,  ia 
purity  and  clearness,  resembles  distilled  vinegar. 

It  is  better  to  avoid  using  liquors  containing  much  suspended  mucilaginous  matter, 
which,  collecting  on  the  chips,  quickly  chokes  up  the  apparatus,  and  not  only  impedes 
the  process,  but  contaminates  the  product. 

The  chips  and  shavings  may  with  advantage  be  replaced  by  charcoal  in  fragments, 
which,  by  the  oxygen  it  contiiins  condensed  in  its  pores,  still  further  accelerates  the 
process.    The  charcoal  would  of  course  require  re-igniting  trom  time  to  time. 

Processes  for  the  rapid  formation  of  vinegar  have  likewise  been  adopted  in  this 
country.  So  long  ago  as  the  year  1824,  ]VIr.  Ham  obtained  a  patent  for  the  following 
method,  which  is  still  in  operation  at  several  works : — 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  large  vat,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  placed  a  revolving 
pump,  having  two  or  more  shoots  pierced  with  holes,  so  as  to  cause  a  constant  shower 
of  wash — fermented  wort — to  descend.  The  lower  part  of  the  vat  is  charged  with 
wash,  the  upper  part  with  birch-twigs,  piled  as  high  as  possible,  but  without  inter- 
fering with  the  revolution  of  the  shoots.  Between  the  surface  of  the  wash  and  the 
joist  which  supports  the  birch-twigs,  a  space  of  three  or  four  inches  is  unoccupied,  and 
holes  are  perforated  in  it,  to  admit  a  current  of  air,  either  from  the  atmosphere  or  from 
a  blowing  apparatus. 

If  the  wash  be  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  from  90  to  100°  Fahr.,  and  the  supply 
of  liquid  duly  proportioned  to  the  mass  of  the  twigs,  a  charge  is  generally  acetified 
in  about  a  fortnight.  The  acetification  can  of  course  be  arrested  at  any  moment,  and 
the  current  of  air  increased  or  diminished  at  will. 

Generally  in  England  much  larger  tuns  are  used  than  in  Germany,  the  larger  mass 
of  matter  thus  undergoing  oxidation  generating  so  much  heat  that  no  artificial  eleva- 
tion of  temperature  is  required ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  promotion  of  the  process  in 
this  way,  one  of  these  large  tuns,  fifteen  feet  -nddo  at  the  bottom,  fourteen  at  the  top, 
and  thirteen  high,  turns  out  as  much  vinegar  as  in  Germany  is  obtained  from  six  tubs 
eighteen  feet  high  and  four  feet  wide. 

By  the  quick  process  of  Ham,  when  the  fermentation  is  finished,  the  greatest 
care  ought  to  be  taken  that  all  access  of  air  is  excluded  from  the  wash,  and  that  its 
temperature  be  reduced  to,  and  maintained  at,  a  heat  below  the  point  where  acetifica- 
tion commences.  Those  who,  like  Messrs.  Hill,  Evans,  and  Co.,  of  Worcester,  attach 
great  importance  to  the  fabriaition  of  the  best-keeping  vinegars,  are  in  the  habit  of 
filtering  the  fermented  wash,  and  also  of  storing  it  away  for  many  months  lu  a  cool 
situation  ere  it  is  passed  through  the  acetifier  ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  moments  doubt 
concerning  tlie  great  value  of  this  practice,  not  only  as  regards  the  appearance  and 
flavour  of  the  resulting  vinegar,  but  also  in  respect  to  its  dietetic  and  sanitary  pro- 
perties, 

AU  recently-fermented  wash  contains  a  quantity  of  partially-decomposed  gluten, 
some  of  which  is  mechanically  suspended  merely,  but  by  far  the  larger  portion  exists 
in  a  state  of  solution  through  the  agency  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  _ 

A  filter  will  remove  the  former,  but  time  alone  can  dissipate  the  carbonic  acid,  ana 
lead  to  the  deposition  of  the  soluble  gluten.  At  all  events,  time  is  the  only  available 
remedy,  for  though  heat  would  expel  the  carbonic  acid,  yet  it  would  at  the  same  time 
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drive  off  the  alcohol ;  and  agitation  in  contact  with  air,  though  it  removed  the  carbonic 
acid,  would  tend  to  the  formation  of  acetic  acid,  by  which  the  gluten  would  be  kept  in 
solution  more  decidedly  than  before,  and  thus  lead  to  the  production  of  a  turbid,  ropy, 
and  impure  vinegar,  extremely  liable  to  decompose  and  undergo  the  putrefactive 
fermentation.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  theoretical  conditions  needed  in  the 
treatment  of  fermented  wort  by  the  vinegar-maker  are  precisely  those  which  we  have 
shown  to  be  in  use  at  Worcester.  That  is  to  say,  the  gluten,  when  insoluble,  should 
be  removed  by  a  filter,  and  when  held  in  solution  by  carbonic  acid  gas,  this  must  be 
slowly  expelled  by  keeping  at  a  temperature  too  low  for  acetification  to  take  place, 
and  which  may  be  assumed  at  less  than  55°  Fahr.  Fermented  wort  stored  away  at  this 
temperature  for  six  months  will  flow  to  the  acetifier  perfectly  limpid  and  bright ;  it 
wiilc^/'iseno  deposition  of  gluten  upon  the  birch-twigs,  and  thus  secure  complete  oxida- 
tion ;  it  will  rapidly  take  on  the  grateful  flavour  of  acetic  ether,  and  never  become 
tainted  by  the  formation  of  that  noxious  product  aldehyde,  which  so  frequently  con- 
taminates ill-made  vinegar. 

Presuming,  however,  that  all  the  necessary  precautions  "with  respect  to  care  in 
washing,  ferinenting,  and  keeping  the  wort,  have  been  attended  to,  we  may  now  pass 
on  to  the  acetifier,  that  is  to  say.  Ham's  acetifier. 

This  is  a  wooden  vat  or  vessel  {figs.  2089,  2090)  about  12  feet  in  height  and  from 


2089 


2090 


7  to  8  feet  in  diameter,  closed  at  top  and  bottom,  except  at  the  opening  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  wash  and  the  exit  of  the  vinegar.  The  sides  are  perforated  by  a  few  small 
holes  for  the  admission  of  air,  and  within  are  tliroe  floors  or  partitions  perforated  with 
numerous  holes  for  the  passage  of  the  wash  through  them.  Upon  these  floors  are  laid 
bundles  of  birch-twigs,  to  favour  the  dispersion  and  division  of  the  fluid  which  passes 
through  the  acetifier,  and  is  thus  brought  into  the  most  immediate  contact  with  the 
oxygen  contained  in  the  vessel,  or  admitted  through  the  openings  in  its  sides.  The 
fluid  or  wash  is  admitted  at  the  top  of  the  acetifler,  and  suffered  to  triclde  slowly 
through  the  masses  of  birch-twigs  and  through  the  partitions,  thus  causing  a 
rapid  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  consequent  production  of  vinegar,  which  with  any 
undecomposed  wash  flows  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  is  again  pumped  up  to 
the  top,  and  so  on  until  the  process  is  finished.  If  we  examine  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  formation  of  vinegar  in  this  way,  we  shall  perceive  that  it  is  a 
case  of  partial  combustion,  or,  in  other  words,  an  example  in  which  an  organic  com- 
pound undergoes  oxidation  at  a  temperature  and  under  conditions  which  prevent  the 
completion  of  the  change. 

Every  one  must  have  observed  that  when  common  coals  are  thrown  upon  a  fire,  a 
volatile  portion  immediately  bursts  into  flame,  while  copious  particles  of  soot  or  carbon 
are  thrown  oft  unbnriit ;  though  of  the  other  constituent  of  the  coal,  that  is  to  say  the 
hydrogen  g.is,  nr.  piirticlo  escapes  unoxidised.  Tliis  arises  from  the  fact,  that  except 
at  very  high  temperatures,  hydrogen  has  a  greater  affinity  for  oxygen  than  carboa 
has ;  consequently,  as  the  supply  of  oxygen  from  atmospheric  air  in  the  immediate 
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neighbourhood  is  limited,  the  hydrogen  seizes  upon  its  equivalent  to  the  exclusion  of 
tho  carbon,  which,  therefore,  remains,  and  constitutes  soot.  Exactly  in  the  same  way 
tho  hydrogen  of  the  alcohol  in  tlic  wash  oxidises  to  the  exclusion  of  tho  carbon,  and 
vinegar  is  formed  from  tho  remaining  or  carbonaceous  element,  which  becomes  itself 
sliglitly  oxidised. 

From  this  explanation  it  follows  that,  as  the  oxidation  of  tho  hydrogen  generates 
heat,  there  ought  to  be  a  very  appreciable  rise  in  tho  temperature  during  the  pas- 
sage of  the  wort  through  tho  acetifier.  And,  in  practice,  this  is  found  to  be  the 
case ;  so  that  precautions  are  needed  to  prevent  the  heat  from  rising  so  high  as  to 
vaporise  tho  remaining  alcohol  of  tho  wash.  Tlie  temperature  sought  to  be  ob- 
tained is  about  90°  to  92°  Fahr.,  at  which  oxidation  goes  on  freely,  and  the  loss  of 
alcohol  is  moderate.  In  using  the  word  '  moderate,'  we  speak  practically  rather  than 
chemically,  for,  in  reality,  tho  loss  is  very  serious  with  strong  worts.  From  practical 
residts,  conducted  with  more  than  ordinary  care,  it  lias  been  ascertained  that  about 
one-third  of  all  the  extractive  matter  of  the  malt  and  grain  is  lost  or  dissipated  during 
the  processes  of  fermentation  and  acetification.  Thus,  a  wort  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  r072,  or,  in  technical  language,  weighing  about  26  lbs.  per  barrel,  affords  vinegar 
containing  5'4  per  cent,  of  pure  acetic  acid,  and  a  residuary  extract  of  10  lbs.  from 
36  gallons.  The  former  of  these  would  indicate  35  lbs.  of  sugar  or  13"7  lbs.  per 
barrel  of  gravity ;  whilst  the  latter  shows  3-8  lbs.  per  barrel ;  tho  two  united  being 
only  17"5  lbs.  instead  of  26,  the  original  weight.  The  loss,  therefore,  has  been  8'5  lbs., 
or  from  a  specific  gravity  of  1'072  to  less  than  l"OoO.  This  prodigious  destruction  of 
extract  seems  to  imply  that  great  improvements  may  yet  take  place  in  the  manufacture 
of  vinegar. 

The  manufacture  of  vinegar,  by  Ham's  process,  is  an  extremely  interesting  opera- 
tion, and,  when  conducted  with  proper  care,  furnishes  results  of  the  most  satisfactory 
and  uniform  character.  These,  however,  are  not  to  be  obtained  without  a  vast 
amount  of  experience  and  the  most  vigilant  attention  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer. 
Thus  a  difference  in  the  water,  in  the  malt,  in  the  mode  of  washing,  in  the  cooling  of 
the  wort,  or  in  the  fermentation  of  the  wort,  will  each  give  rise  to  modifications  in 
the  acetifying  process  which  no  subsequent  skill  or  labour  can  rectify.  There 
seems  no  doubt  that  the  most  important  points  in  Ham's  method  are  the  cooling 
and  fermentation  of  the  wort;  though,  where  perfection  is  sought  for,  no  one  of 
the  other  conditions  can  be  omitted  or  neglected  with  impunity.  We  shall,  therefore, 
proceed  to  treat  of  these  conditions  seriatim,  rather  than  in  the  order  of  their  import- 
ance. At  first  sight  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  purer  the  water  the  better ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  less  the  amount  of  earthy  or  saline  constituents,  the  more  valuable  the 
water  woidd  be  for  making  vinegar.  Experience,  however,  teaches  us  the  contrary ; 
and  science  confirms  the  truth  of  this  teaching,  by  pointing  out  the  real  nature  of  the 
operation.  When  pure  water  is  made  to  act  at  a  high  temperature  upon  the  ordinary 
ingredients  of  a  vinegar-maker's  mash-tun,  it  is  not  alone  the  sugar,  gum,  and  starch 
of  the  grain  which  enters  into  solution,  for,  under  such  circumstances,  the  gluten  is 
also  dissolved ;  but  this  gluten  is  composed  of  vegetable  albumen  and  vegetable 
gelatine,  the  former  of  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  capable  of  being  decomposed  and 
precipitated  by  many  earthy  and  metallic  salts,  of  which  the  sulphate  of  lime  is  one. 
If,  therefore,  this  salt  exists  in  the  water  employed  for  the  fabrication  of  vinegar,  or  of 
ale  or  beer,  the  wort  will  contain  little  or  no  vegetable  albumen ;  consequently,  the 
vinegar  or  beer  made  with  such  water  never  becomes  cloudy  or  ropy,  as  happens 
when  pure  water  is  used,  for  these  defects  arise  from  an  excess  of  albummous 
matter  The  water  used  for  making  the  celebrated  Eurton  ale  confauns  a  great  deal 
of  sulphate  of  lime  ;  and  the  spring-water  of  Worcester,  which  is  employed  by  the 
extensive  firm  of  Hill,  Evans,  and  Co.,  in  that  city,  vinegar-makers,  contains  also  a 
very  lart^e  amount  of  sulphate  of  lime,  and  no  doubt  contributes  much  towards 
maintaining  the  well-established  reputation  of  that  firm.  Whenever,  therefore,  much 
sulphate  of  lime  exists  in  water,  without  the  presence  of  any  noxious  ingredient,  such 
water  may  always  be  relied  upon  as  favourable  for  the  production  of  good  beer  and 

As  regards  the  malt,  or  ratlier  the  mixture  of  malt  and  grain,  employed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  wort,  the  common  Scotch  distillers'  formula  is  the  best,  containing,  as  it 
always  does,  a  considerable  percentage  of  oats,  for  the  long  husk  of  the  oat  greatly 
facilitates  tho  operation  of  draining,  and  thus  secures  the  thorough  separation  of  tho 
wort  from  the  spent  grains.  .  ,  ,  , 

In  practice  it  is  found  necessary  to  ferment  only  two  gravities  a  high  and  a  low, 
all  the  other  qualities  of  vinegar  being  made  by  mixing  or  dihiting  these  tit  cr 
acetification.  The  most  common,  and  unquestionably  the  best,  gravity  for  fermenta- 
tion is  that  which  in  technical  language  weighs  about  20  lbs.,  or  has  a  spocifac  gravit,y 
of  1-05G;  tho  other,  or  that  intended  for  strong  or  proof  vinegar,  being  ot  speciuc 
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gra^'ity  1-072:  this  latter  affords  a  vinegar  containing  about  5h  per  .cent,  of  anhydrous 
acotic  acid. 

In  erery  instance  the  fermentation  must  be  carried  to  its  utmost  limit,  or  to  zero  at 
least ;  and  in  cooling  the  wort  prior  to  fermentation,  great  care  must  be  used  to  pre- 
vent the  accession  of  the  acetous  fermentation  before  the  yeast  is  added for  jf  this 
happens  to  any  considerable  extent,  the  nitrogenised  matter  of  the  yeast  is  then  per- 
manently retained  in  solution  by  the  acetic  acid,  and  this  may  give  rise  to  the  incon- 
venience called  the  '  mother.'  To  secure  a  perfect  vinegar  by  Ham's  process,  as  much 
attention  is  required  during  the  cooling  and  fermentation  as  for  the  finest  ale  ;  and  this 
axiom  cannot  be  too  strongly  inculcated  into  the  minds  of  vinegar-makers.  The  heat 
of  the  fermenting  tun  should  not  exceed  76°  Fahr.,  as  the  alcohol  formed  by  the  process 
is  apt  at  a  higher  temperature  to  pass  ofi"  in  considerable  quantity  with  the  carbonic 
acid,  and  thus  give  rise  to  a  loss  of  vinegar.  Presuming  that  the  fermentation  has  been 
well  conducted,  and  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  wash  is  as  low  as  water,  or  TOOO, 
the  next  step  is  to  pass  it  through  that  apparatus  which  constitutes  the  great  peculiarity 
of  Ham's  process.    This  process  is  called  '  the  acetifier.' — Ure. 


Impurities  and  Adulterations. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  putrefactive  change  which  o'ften  takes  place  in  vinegar, 
when  carelessly  prepared  by  the  fermentation  of  malt- wine,  &c.,  it  was  at  one  time 
supposed  to  be  necessary  to  add  a  small  quantity  of  sulpTiuric  acid.  This  notion  has 
long  since  been  shown  to  be  false  ;  nevertheless,  since  the  addition  of  1  part  of  sul- 
phuric acid  to  1,000  of  vinegar  M'as  permitted  by  an  Excise  regulation,  and  thus  the 
practice  has  received  legal  sanction,  it  is  still  continued  by  many  manufacturers.  .  So 
long  as  the  quantity  is  retained  within  these  limits,  and  if  pure  sulphuric  acid  be  used 
(great  care  being  taken  that  there  is  no  arsenic  present  in  such  oil  of  vitriol,  as  is  not 
unfrequently  the  case  in  inferior  varieties),  no  danger  can  ensue  from  the  habit ;  but 
occasionally  the  quantity  is  much  overpassed  by  dishonest  dealers. 

Dr.  Ure  mentions  having  found  by  analysis  in  a  sample  of  vinegar,  made  by  one  of 
the  most  eminent  London  manufacturers,  with  which  he  supplied  the  public,  no  less 
than  175  grains  of  the  strongest  oil  of  ^atriol  per  gallon,  added  to  vinegar  containing 
only  3^ths  per  cent,  of  real  acetic  acid,  giving  it  an  apparent  strength  after  all  of  only 
4  per  cent.,  whereas  standard  commercial  vinegar  is  rated  at  5  per  cent. 

The  method  of  determining  sulphuric  acid  has  already  been  given,  under  the  head 
of  AciDiJiETHY,  and  tlie  same  remark  applies  to  hydrochloric  acid  and  others. 

Hydrochloric  acid  is  rarely  intentionally  added  to  vinegar  ;  but  it  may  accidentally 
be  present  when  the  pyroligneous  acid  has  been  purified  by  A^'olckel's  process.  It  is 
detected  by  the  precipitate  which  it  gives  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  jpre- 
sence  of  nitric  acid. 

Nitric  acid  is  rarely  found  in  vinegar.  For  its  method  of  detection,  see  I^itric 
Acid. 

"Wine  vinegar  generally  contains  tartaric  acid  and  tartrates  ;  but  it  is  purified  from 
them  by  distillation. 

Sulphurous  acid  is  occasionally  met  with  in  pyroligneous  acid.  This  is  recognised 
by  its  bleaching  action  on  delicate  vegetable  colours,  and  by  its  conversion,  under 
the  influence  of  nitric  acid,  into  sulphuric  acid,  which  is  detected  by  chloride  of 
barium. 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  detected  by  acetate  of  lead  giving  a  black  colouration  or 
precipitate. 

Metallic  Salts.— -li  c&rei  be  not  taken  in  constructing  the  worm  of  the  still  of  silver 
or  eartheuAvare,  distilled  acetic  acid  is  frequently  contaminated  with  small  quantities 
of  metal  from  the  still,  copper,  lead,  tin,  &c.  These  metals  are  detected  by  the  addi- 
tion of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  as  is  fully  discussed  under  the  head  of  the  individual 
metals.  Copper  is  the  most  commonly  found,  and  it  may  be  detected  in  very  minute 
quantities  by  the  blue  colour  which  the  solution  assumes  on  being  supersaturated  with 
ammonia. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  add  to  pyroligneous  acid,  a  little  colouring-matter  and  acetic 
ether,  to  give  it  the  colour  and  flavour  of  wine  or  malt  vinegar  :  but  this  can  hardly 
be  called  an  adulteration. 

_  The  presence  of  the  products  of  acetif  cation  of  cider  may  be  detected  by  neutral- 
ising the  vinegar  with  ammonia,  and  then  adding  solution  of  acetate  of  lime.  Tar- 
trate of  lime  is,  of  course,  precipitated  from  the  wine  vinegar,  while  the  pearly 
malic  acid  of  the  cider  affords  no  precipitate  with  the  lime,  but  may  be  detected  by 
acetate  of  lead,  by  tlie  pearly  scales  of  malate  of  lead,  hardly  soluble'in  the  cold. 

For  a  description  of  the  manufacture  of  Wood-vinegar,  Bee  Acetic  Acid  and  Pyeo- 
riQNEous  Actd, 
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Tho  Imports  of  vinegar  -were 

1870  1873 

Computed 

Gals.                viilim  GaLs.  Valued  at 

From  Tranco  .       .       .    46,146        4,230/.  46,168  4,271L 

„     other  parts    .       .      7,049           469^,  13,394  1,434(. 

Of  tho  quautity  for  1873  o4,9o6  gallons  were  entered  for  Home  consumption,  paj-ing 
687^.  as  duty. 

Tho  average  price  fixed  for  the  value  has  been  Is.  Wd.  for  tho  French  vinegar,  and 
Is.  4d  for  tho  other  sorts.  Since  July  6,  18S6,  the  duty  on  all  vinegar  imported  has 
been  Zd.  jier  gallon. 

That  tho  importiition  of  this  article  varies  considerably  is  shown  by  the  following 
statement : — 

In  1843  wo  Imported  2\,1^\  gallons;  in  1845,  195,967  gallons ;  in  1856,36,616 
gallons;  and  in  1869,  49,316  gallons. 

Of  tho  vinegar  made  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Exports  for  the  three  years  ending 
1870  were  as  follow ; — 

£ 

1868  .       .       Gallons,  6,903,  computed  real  value,  647 

1869  .       .  „        735  „         „  64 

1870  .  .  „  1,560  „  „  137 
1874         .       .            „       3,450           „  „  261 

VUCTBGAH,  AROMATZC.  Strong  acetic  acid  combined  with  certain  aromaticfi. 
See  Acetic  Acid. 

VIOZiET  DVB  is  produced  by  a  mixture  of  red  and  blue  colouring-matters 
which  are  applied  in  succession.  Silk  is  dyed  a  fugitive  violet  with  either  archil  or 
brazil  wood ;  but  a  fine  fast  violet,  first  by  a  crimson  with  cochineal,  without  tartar 
or  tin  mordant,  and,  after  washing,  it  is  dipped  in  the  indigo-vat.  _A  finish  is  some- 
times given  with  archil.  A  violet  is  also  given  to  silk,  by  passing  it  through  a 
solution  of  verdigris,  then  through  a  bath  of  logwood,  and,  lastly,  through  aluni- 
water.  A  more  beautiful  violet  may  be  communicated  by  passing  the  alumed  silk 
through  a  bath  of  brazil  wood,  and,  after  washing  it  in  the  river,  through  a  bath  of 
archil.  Now,  all  tho  \'iolets  are  produced  from  the  aniline  series.  See  Anu-lxe, 
Mtjeexir-r,  Pueplb. 

VZOIiZlVE.    See  Aniline  Violet. 

VZRZDZNE.    See  Carbolic  Acid. 

VZTRZFZABZiE  COZiOXTBS.  See  Enamels,  Pastes,  Potteey,  and  Stained 
Glass. 

VZTRZFZABZ.E  PZGMEN'TS.  The  art  of  painting  with  vitrifiable  pigments 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  science,  and  is  far  from  having  attained  that 
degree  of  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable.  It  still  presents  too  many  difiaculties  to 
prove  a  fertile  field  to  tho  artist  tor  his  labours ;  and  its  products  have,  for  this  reason, 
never  held  that  rank  in  art  which  is  due  to  them  from  the  indestructibility  and  bril- 
liancy of  the  colours.  Tho  reason  of  this  is  attributable  to  the  circumstance  that  tho 
production  of  good  vitrifiable  pigments  is  mere  chance  work;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  papers  published  on  the  subject,  is  still  the  secret  of  the  few.  The  direc- 
tions given  in  larger  works  and  periodicals  are  very  incomplete  and  indefinite ;  and 
even  in  the  otherwise  highly  valuable  Traiie  des  Arts  Cerdmiques  of  Brongmart,  the 
chapter  on  the  preparation  of  colours  is  far  from  satisfactory,  and  is  certainly  no 
frank  communication  of  the  experience  gathered  in  the  Koyal  Manufactoij  of  Sevres. 

The  branch  of  painting  with  vitrifiable  pigments  which  has  acquired  its  greatest 
development  is  the  art  of  painting  on  porcelain.  Tho  glaze  of  hard  felspar  porce- 
lain, owing  to  its  difficult  fusion,  produces  less  alteration  upon  the  tone  of  a  colour  ol 
tho  easily  fusible  pigments  than  is  the  case  in  painting  upon  glass,  enamel,  iaience, 
&c  The  colours  for  painting  upon  porcelain  are  aU  of  them,  after  the  firing,  coloured 
lead-glasses  throughout :  but  before  this  operation,  most  of  them  are  mere  mixtures 
of  colourless  lead-glass,  the  Jlux,  and  a  pigment.  In  the  so-called  gold  colours,  purple, 
violet  and  pink,  the  pigments  are  preparations  of  gold,  the  production  of  which  has 
hitherto  been  considered  as  especially  difficult  and  uncertain.  The  following  are  the 
pi-ocesses  recommended.  ,  ., 

Light  Purple.— b  grammes  of  tin  turnings  are  dissolved  in  boiling  nitromiuiatic 
acid,  and  tho  solution  concentrated  in  the  water-bath  until  it  solidifies  on  cooling.  Uio 
perchloride  of  tin  prepared  in  this  manner,  and  which  still  contains  a  slight  excess  oi 
muriatic  acid,  is  dissolved  in  a  little  distilled  water,  and  mixed  with  '2  grammes  oi 
solution  of  protochloride  of  tin  of  1-700  sp.  gr.,  obt^iinod  by  boiling  tin-turmngs  in 
excess  with  muriatic  acid  to  the  required  degree  of  concentration.    Tins  nuxea  soiu- 
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tion  of  tin  is  poiired  into  a  glass  vessel,  and  gradually  mixed  with  10  itres  of  distilled 
water.  It  must  still  contain  just  so  mucli  acid  that  no  turbidness  results  troni  t  ie 
separation  of  oxide  of  tin  ;  this  may  be  ascertained  previously  by  taking  a  drop  ot  tlie 
concentrated  solution  of  tin  upon  a  glass  rod,  and  mixing  it  in  a  watch-glass  witlx 
distilled  water.  A  clear  solution  of  0-5  gramme  gold  in  nitrom\iriatic  acid,  wliich 
must  be  as  neutral  as  possible,  is  poured  into  the  solution  of  tin  diluted  with  10  litres 
of  water,  constantly  agitatinc  the  whole  time.  The  gold-solution  should  have  been 
previously  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness  in  the  water-bath,  then  diluted  with  water, 
and  filtered  in  the  dark. 

On  adding  the  gold-solution,  the  whole  liquid  acquires  a  deep  red  colour,  withoufc, 
however,  any  precipitate  being  formed ;  this  instantly  separates  upon  the  addition  of 
50  grammes  of  solution  of  ammonia.  But  if  no  precipitate  should  result,  which  may 
happen  if  the  amount  of  ammonia  was  too  great  in  proportion  to  the  acid  contained 
in  the  liquid,  and  in  which  case  the  liquid  forms  a  deep  red  solution,  the  precipitate 
immediately  results  upon  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
It  subsides  very  quickly.  The  supernatant  liquid  should  be  poured  off  from  it  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  replaced  5  or  6  times  successively  by  an  equal  quantity  of  fresh 
spring  water.  When  the  precipitate  has  been  thus  suflSciently  washed,  it  is  collected 
upon  a  filter :  and  as  soon  as  the  water  has  drained  off  completely,  removed  while 
still  moist  with  a  silver  spatula,  and  mixed  intimately  upon  a  ground  plate  of  a  glass 
by  means  of  a  spatula  and  grinder  with  20  grammes  of  lead-glass,  previously  ground 
very  fine  upon  the  same  plate  with  water.  The  lead-glass  is  obtained  by  fusing 
together  2  parts  of  minium  with  1  part  of  quartz-sand  and  1  part  of  calcined  borax. 

The  intimate  mixture  of  gold-purple  and  lead-glass  is  slowly  dried  upon  the  same 
glass  plate  upon  which  it  had  been  mixed  in  a  moderately  warm  room,  carefully  pro 
tected  from  dust,  and,  when  dry,  rubbed  to  a  fine  powder,  and  mixed  with  three 
grammes  of  carbonate  of  silver. 

In  this  manner  we  obtain  33  grammes  of  light  purple  pigments  from  0"6  gramme 
of  gold. 

The  above  proportion  of  lead-glass  and  carbonate  of  silver  to  the  gold  precipitate 
holds  good  only  for  a  certain  temperature,  at  which  the  colour  must  be  burnt-in  upon 
the  porcelain,  and  which  is  situated  A-ery  near  the  fusing-point  of  silver. 

To  obtain  the  colour  with  a  less  degree  of  heat,  the  amount  of  lead-glass  added  to 
the  gold  must  be  greater,  but  that  of  the  carbonate  of  silver  less.  The  same  holds 
good  with  respect  to  the  preparation  of  the  purple  pigment  for  glass-painting. 

The  best  purple  may  be  spoiled  in  the  baking  in  tlie  mufBe.  "When  this  is  done  at 
too  low  a  temperature,  the  colour  remains  broAvn  and  dull ;  but  if  the  right  degree  of 
temperature  has  been  exceeded,  it  appears  pale  and  bluish.  Eeducing,  and  especially 
acid  vapours,  vapours  of  oxide  of  bismuth,  «&c.,  have  likewise  an  injurious  effect 
upon  it. 

Bark  Picrple, — The  clear  and  neutral  solution  of  0'5  gramme  gold  in  nitromuriatic 
acid  is  diluted  in  a  glass  vessel  with  10  litres  of  distilled  water,  and  mixed  under  con- 
stant agitation  with  7"5  grammes  of  the  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin  of  1'700  sp.  gr. 
prepared  in  the  manner  described  above.  The  liquid  is  coloured  of  a  dark  brownish- 
red  ;  but  the  precipitate  is  only  deposited  on  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid.  The  supernatant  liquid  is  poured  off,  and  replaced  five  or  six 
times  successively  with  an  equal  amount  of  spring  water.  The  precipitate,  which  is 
sufficiently  washed,  is  collected  on  a  filter ;  and  after  the  excess  of  water  is  drained 
off,  removed  while  still  moist  with  a  spatula,  and  mixed,  exactly  as  desci-ibed  for  the 
light  purple,  upon  a  glass  plate  with  10  grammes  of  the  above  lead -glass,  dried,  then 
reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  mixed  with  O'o  gramme  carbonate  of  silver ;  it  fur- 
nishes about  13  grammes  of  dark  purple  pigment.  The  stated  proportion  of  lead-glass 
and  carbonate  of  silver  to  the  gold  is  for  the  same  temperature  of  firing  as  given 
for  the  mixture  of  light  purple;  for  a  lower  temperature,  and  also  for  painting 
upon  glass,  the  quantity  ot  lead-glass  must  be  increased,  and  that  of  the  silver  salt 
diminished. 

Bed  Violet. — The  gold  precipitate  from  0-5  gramme  gold  is  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  the  dark  purple,  and  whilst  moist  taken  from  the  filter,  and  mixed  inti- 
mately upon  the  plate  of  glass  with  12  grammes  of  a  lead-glass  prepared  by  fusing  4 
parts  of  minium  with  2  parts  of  quartz-sand  and  1  part  calcined  borax ;  it  is  then 
dried  as  above,  and  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  upon  a  plate  of  glass,  but  without  any 
addition  of  silver.  The  proportion  of  lead-glass  to  gold  applies  likewise  for  the  same 
degree  of  temperature  as  in  the  case  of  the  light  and  dark  purple  pigments  ;  a  lower 
temperature  requires  a  larger  proportion  of  lead-glass.  A  slight  addition  of  'silver  to 
this  pigment  converts  the  red  violet  into  a  dark  purple :  and  when  employed  alone 
for  painting  upon  glass,  it  gives  a  very  excellent  purple. 

Blue  Violet.— Thia  same  gold  precipitate  of  .0-5  gramme  gold  is  mixed,  while  BtiH 
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moist,  upon  tlio  glass  plato  -with  10'6  grammes  of  a  load-glass  obtained  by  fusing  4 
parts  of  minium  M'ith  1  of  quartz-sand,  drying  it  slowly  in  tlie  manner  above  men- 
tioned, and  then  reducing  it  to  a  fine  powder  \ipon  tlie  glass  plate.  Wlien  the  pigment 
is  burnt-iu  at  a  lower  temperature,  a  larger  addition  of  lead-glass  is  required.  This 
blue-violet  pigment  is  more  especially  adapted  for  mixing  M'ith  blue  pigments.  It  is 
not  applicable  to  glass-painting.  Tlie  most  important  requisite  in  the  preparation  of 
good  purple  and  violet  vitrifiablo  pigment  is  the  very  minute  state  of  division  of  the 
gold  in  the  gold  precipitate,  and  of  the  latter  in  the  load-glass,  which  is  accomplislied 
by  mixing  tlio  moist  precipitate  with  tlio  glass. 

By  mixing  the  light  purple  with  the  dark  purplo  or  with  the  red-violet,  or  tho  rcd- 
A-iolet  with  the  dark  purple,  in  different  proportions,  the  artist  is  able  to  produce  every 
possible  tint  of  purple  and  violet.  The  light  purple,  without  any  additional  silver, 
furnislies  an  amaranth-red  colour,  like  that  seen  upon  tho  porcelains  of  the  pre- 
ceding century,  when  tho  peculiar  property  of  silver,  of  converting  the  amaranth- 
red  into  a  rose-red  colour,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known.  Dr.  Richter,  who 
at  the  commencement  of  this  century  prepared  the  pigments  for  tho  Royal  Berlin 
manufactory  of  porcelain,  appears,  however,  to  have  employed  it  for  his  purple,  as  a 
very  beautiful  rose  colour  may  be  seen  upon  the  painted  porcelain  of  that  time. 

Pink. — One  gramme  of  gold  is  dissolved  in  nitromuriatic  acid  ;  the  solution  mixed 
•with  one  of  50  grammes  of  alum  in  20  litres  of  spring  water ;  then  mixed,  constantly 
agitating,  with  1-5  gramme  solution  of  protochloride  of  tin  of  1-700  spec,  grav.,  and 
so  much  ammonia  added  imtil  all  the  alumina  is  precipitated.  When  the  precipitate 
has  subsided,  the  supernatant  liquid  is  poured  off,  and  replaced  about  10  times  suc- 
cessively by  an  equal  amount  of  fresh  spring  water;  the  precipitate  is  then  collected 
on  a  filter,  and  dried  at  a  gentle  heat.  It  weighs  about  13'5  grammes  ;  and  to  pre- 
pare the  pigment  is  mixed  with  2-5  grammes  carbonate  of  silver,  and  70  grammes  of 
the  same  lead-glass,  described  under  light  purple  (2  minium,  1  quartz-sand,  1  calcined 
borax),  and  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  on  the  glass  plato. 

This  coloiir  is  adapted  only  for  the  production  of  alight  pink  ground  upon  porcelain, 
and  must  only  be  applied  in  a  thin  layer ;  when  laid  on  in  a  thick  layer  the  gold 
separates  in  a  metallic  state,  and  no  colour  is  produced. 

All  the  gold  colours  above  described  do  not  furnish,  when  fused  alone  in  a  crucible, 
red  or  violet  glasses,  as  might  be  expected,  but  dirty  brown  or  yellowish  glasses,  which 
appear  troubled  from  the  separation  of  metallic  gold  and  silver  ;  this  peculiar  beauti- 
ful tint  is  only  developed  when  they  are  fused  upon  the  porcelain  glaze  in  a  layer, 
which  must  not  be  too  thick;  they  then  colour  it  through  and  through,  as  a  piece  of 
porcelain  painted  with  it  shows  distinctly  in  the  fracture.  If  the  layer  exceeds  a 
certain  thickness,  the  gold  and  silver  separate  in  a  metallic  state ;  and  they  produce 
either  a  liver  colour,  as  for  instance  the  purple  and  violet  pigments,  or  no  colour  at  all, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  more  fusible  pink  pigment.  .   .  „  , ,  . 

Yellow  Pigments  for  painting  upon  Porcelain— The  yellow  vitnfiable  pigments  are 
lead-glasses,  coloured  either  by  antimonic  acid  or  oxide  of  uranium.  The  antimoniate 
.of  potash  is  prepared  by  igniting  1  part  of  finely-powdered  metallic  antimony  with 
2  parts  of  nitre,  in  a  red-hot  Hessian  crucible,  and  washing  the  residue  with  ^yater. 
The  oxide  of  uranium  is  obtained  in  the  fittest  state,  by  heating  the  nitrate,  until  the 
whole  of  the  nitric  acid  is  expelled.  ^  .  ■  4. 

Lemon  Yellow.— 8  parts  of  antimoniate  of  potash,  2h  parts  of  oxide  of  zinc,  36  parts 
of  lead-glass  (prepared  by  fusing  together  6  parts  minium,  2  parts  of  white  sand,  and 
1  part  of  calcined  borax),  are  intimately  mixed,  and  heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelam 
crucible,  which  is  placed  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  until  the  mixture  forms  a  paste ;  it  is 
then  taken  out  with  a  spatula,  pounded  after  cooling,  and  ground  upon  a  plate  glass. 
If  the  pigment  is  fused  longer  than  requisite  for  the  perfect  union  of  the  ingredients, 
the  yellow  colour  is  converted  into  a  dirty  grey  by  the  destruction  of  the  antimoniate 
of  iGcld 

°  Light  Yellow.-i  parts  of  antimoniate  of  potash,  1  part  of  oxide  of  zinc  and  36  parts 
of  lead-glass  (prepared  by  fusing  together  8  parts  of  minium  and  1  part  of  white  sand), 
are  welf  mixed,  fSsed  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  and  after  cooling  pounded  and  ground 
In  the  preparation  of  this  colour,  long  fusion  is  less  injurious  than  with  the  pre^ediiig 
ine  o-^ng^o  the  absence  of  the  borate  of  soda  in  the  lead-glass.  The  colour  itselH 
mo^e  intensely  yellow  than  the  preceding  one,  and  ^«  °f  ^  J ^^f,'^^^^^^^^^ 
mixing  with  red  and  brown  pigments;  but  it  does  not  furnish  f^^Kf^^Tmorl 
that  Ihen  mixed  with  green;  owing  to  its  higher  specific  f^J-f^-^^'J^  A^^i-X 
freely  from  the  brush,  and  may  bo  laid  on  in  a  thicker  layer,  without  scaling  off  after 

%tTYeUow,  1.-48  parts  minium,  16  parts  sand,  8  calcined  antin^^^^ 
of  potash,  4  oxide  of  zinc,  and  6  parts  peroxide  of  iron  (mj;«<  7»or^««wO,  are  int^^^^ 
mixed  and  fused  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  until  the  ingredients  have  perfectly  combined, 
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but  no  longer ;  otherwise,  the  golden-yellow  colour  is  converted  into  a  dirty  grey,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  lemon-yellow  pigment.  ,  , ,  „p„„facli  i  T>nrf- 

Dark  Yellow,  2.-20  parts  minium,  2i  white  sand,  4^  antimomate  Po^^f J^^^^^^^ 
peroxide  of  iron  (caput  morimm),  and  1  part  oxido  of  zinc,  are  well  mixed  and  lusea 
in  a  Hessian  crucible.  Long  fusion  is  less  injurious  in  this  case  than  in  the  Feceding 
Iron-red  pigment  may  be  laid  on  and  near  this  dark  yellow  2,  without  its  being 
destroyed,  or  the  harmony  of  the  tints  injuriously  affected.  _        ^    i,    n  v„ 

For  landscape  and  figure  painting,  the  above-mentioned  yellow  pigments  should  bo 
made  less  readily  fusible,  in  order  to  paint  with  them  upon  or  beneath  other  colours, 
-ivithout  any  fear  of  what  has  been  painted  being  dissolved  by  the  subjacent  or  super- 
posed pigment.  This  property  is  given  to  it  by  the  addition  of  Naples  yellow,  which 
is  best  prepared  for  this  purpose  by  long-continued  ignition  of  a  mixture  ot  1  part 
tartar-emetic,  2  parts  of  nitrate  of  load,  4  parts  of  dry  chloride  of  sodium,,  in  a  Hessian 
crucible,  and  washing  the  pounded  residue  with  water.  Very  useful  yellow  colours 
are  likewise  obtained  by  mixing  this  Naples  yellow  with  lead-glass  ;  they  are,  how- 
ever, more  expensive  than  those  above  given.  A  very  excellent  yellow  for  landscape- 
painting  may  be  prepared,  for  instance,  by  mixing  8  parts  Naples  yellow  and  6  parts 
lead-glass  (obtained  by  fusing  2  parts  of  minium  with  1  of  white  sand  and  1  of  cal- 
cined borax).  . 

The  yellow  pigments  obtained  with  antimony,  after  being  burnt-in  upon  tbo 
porcelain,  appear  under  the  microscope  to  be  mixtures  of  a  yellow  transparent  sub- 
stance (antimoniate  of  lead?),  and  a  colourless  glass,  and  not  homogeneous  yellow 

glasses.  J  ,    n  ■ 

Uranium  Yellow— \  part  oxide  of  lu-anium,  4  parts  lead-glass  (prepared  by  fusing 
8  parts  minium  with  1  part  white  sand),  are  intimately  mixed  and  ground  upon  a 
glass  plate.  This  colour  is  not  adapted  for  mixing  with  others,  with  which  it  produces 
discordant  tints.    It  may  be  shaded  with  dark  purple  or  violet. 

Uranium  Orange. — 2  parts  oxide  of  uranium,  1  par*-  chloride  of  silver,  and  3  parts 
bismuth  glass,  (prepared  by  fusing  4  parts  of  oxide  of  bismuth  with  1  part  of  crystal- 
lised boracic  acid),  are  intimately  mixed  and  ground  upon  a  plate  glass.  This  orange 
is  not  adapted,  any  more  than  the  yellow  pigment,  for  being  mixed  with  other  colours. 
When  examined  under  the  microscope,  after  being  burnt-in  upon  porcelain,  the  ura- 
nium pigments  appear  as  pale  yellow-coloured  glasses,  in  which  unaltered  oxide  of 
lU'anium  is  suspended.  Only  a  small  portion,  therefore,  of  the  oxide  of  uranium  has 
dissolved  in  the  fusing. 

Green  Pigments  for  painting  upon  Porcelain.  Blue  Green. — 1 0  parts  of  the  chromate 
of  protoxide  of  mercury  and  1  part  of  chemically  pure  oxide  of  cobalt  are  ground  upon 
a  glass  plate,  in  order  to  produce  as  intimate  a  mixture  as  possible  ;  the  mixture  is 
then  heated  in  a  porcelain  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  until  the  whole  of  the  mercury  is 
expelled.  The  beautiful  blueish-green  powder  thus  obtained  is  then  transferred  into 
a  porcelain  crucible,  and  the  lid  cemented  to  it  with  glaze.  The  full  crucible  is 
exposed  to  the  highest  temperature  of  the  porcelain  furnace  during  one  firing,  the 
crucible  carefully  broken  after  the  cooling,  and  the  pigment  washed  with  water,_  to 
remove  h.  small  quantity  of  chromate  of  potash.  In  this  manner  a  compound  of  oxide 
of  chromium  and  oxide  of  cobalt  is  obtained  in  nearly  equivalent  proportions,  which 
possesses  the  bluish-green  colour  of  verdigris. 

The  blue-green  pigment  consists  of  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  the  above  compound  of 
oxide  of  chromium  and  oxide  of  cobalt,  ^  part  of  oxide  of  zinc,  and  6  parts  of  lead- 
glass  (prepared  by  fusing  together  2  parts  minium,  1  part  white  sand,  and  1  part 
calcined  borax),  which  are  mixed  and  ground  upon  the  glass  plate.  By  mixing  this 
blue-green  with  lemon-yellow,  any  desired  intermediate  tint  may  be  produced.  1  part 
of  blue-green  to  6  parts  of  lemon-yellow  furnishes  a  beautiful  grass-green. 

Bark  Green. — The  chromate  of  mercury  is  treated  separately  in  the  same  way  as 
the  mixtui'e  of  it  with  oxide  of  cobalt  for  the  blue-green ;  and  1  part  of  the  beautiful 
green  oxide  of  chromium  thus  obtained  is  mixed  with  3  parts  of  the  same  lead-glass 
as  given  under  blue-green,  and  ground  upon  the  glass  plate. 

Green  for  Shading. — 8  parts  chromate  of  mercury  and  1  part  oxide  of  cobalt  are 
intimately  mixed,  and  exposed  in  a  shallow  dish  to  the  strongest  heat  of  the  porcelain 
furnace,  during  one  of  the  bakings.  In  this  manner  a  compound  of  oxide  of  chromium 
and  oxide  of  cobalt  is  obtained,  of  a  greenish-black  colour,  which,  mixed  with  twice 
the  weight  of  the  lead-glass  directed  for  the  blue-green,  furnishes  a  very  infusible 
blackish-grcen  colour,  for  shading  other  green  colours. 

When  thin  splinters  of  the  green  pigments  of  chromium,  hurnt-in  upon  porcelain, 
are  examined  under  the  microscope,  it  is  distinctly  seen  that  particles  of  the  oxide  of 
chromium,  or  of  the  oxide  of  chromium  and  cobalt,  are  suspended,  undissolved,  in  the 
colourless  lead-glass. 

Blue  Pigments  for  painting  upon  Porcelain,   Barjc  Blue,~l  part  chemically  pure 
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oxide  of  coLiilt,  1  part  oxido  of  zinc,  1  part  laad-glass  (prepared  by  fuBing  too'etlier 
2  parts  of  minium  and  1  of  wliito  Hand),  uro  wuU  mixed  and  fused  in  a  porcelain 
crucible,  for  at  least  3  liours,  at  a  red  lioat:  then  poured  out,  reduced  to  powder,  and 
ground  upon  the  glass.  When  tiiis  pigment  cools  slowly,  it  solidifies  to  a  m.-i'ss  of 
acicular  crystivls._  Long-continued  fusion,  at  not  too  high  a  temperature,  is  requisite 
to  obtain  a  beautiful  tint ;  this  is  best  atttiined  by  fusing  it,  during  one  of  the  bakings, 
in  the  second  floor  of  the  porcelain  furnace  ;  this  in  also  the  cheapest  and  best  way  of 
fusing  the  lead-glasses. 

Light  Blue. — 1  part  oxide  of  cobalt,  2  parts  oxide  of  zinc,  6  parts  load-glass  (pre- 
pared by  fusing  together  2  parts  of  minium  and  1  of  white  sand,  and  1^  part  lead-glass 
(prepared  by  fusing  together  2  parts  of  minium,  1  part  white  sand,  and  1  part  calcined 
borax),  are  well  mixed  and  fused,  as  directed  for  the  dark  blue. 

Blue  for  Shadhuj. — 10  parts  oxide  of  coljalt,  9  parts  oxide  of  zinc,  25  parts  of  lead- 
glass  (obtained  by  fusing  2  parts  of  minium  and  1  of  white  sand),  and  5  partii  of  lead- 
glass  (prepared  by  fusing  together  2  parts  of  minium,  1  part  of  white  sand,  and 
1  part  of  calcined  borax),  are  mixed  and  fused,  as  directed  for  the  dark  blue.  The 
colour  is  only  used  for  shading,  or  to  be  applied  upon  or  beneath  the  two  preceding 
blue  pigments,  for  which  purpose  it  is  admirably  suited,  from  its  being  very  difficult 
of  fusion. 

Sky  Blue. — 2  ]parts  of  dark  blue,  1  part  oxide  of  zinc,  and  4  parts  of  lead-glass 
(prepared  by  fusing  4  parts  minium  -with  1  of  white  sand),  are  intimately  mixed  and 
ground  upon  the  glass  plate.  Tiiis  pigment  is  employed,  either  alone,  or  mixed  with 
other  colours,  only  for  painting  the  sky  in  landscape. 

The  blue  pigments  described  likewise  appear  under  the  microscope,  after  having 
been  burnt-in  upon  the  porcelain,  not  to  be  homogeneous  blue  glasses,  but  mixtures 
of  a  transparent  blue  substance  (silicate  of  cobalt  and  zinc  ?)  and  a  colourless  glass. 

Turquoise  Blue. — 3  parts  of  chemically  pure  oxide  of  cobalt,  and  1  part  of  pure 
oxide  of  zinc,  are  dissolved  together  in  sulphuric  acid ;  then  an  aqueous  solution  of 
40  parts  ammonia-alum  added,  the  mixed  solutions  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
residue  heated  to  expel  the  whole  of  the  water  ;  then  reduced  to  a  powder,  and  exposed 
in  a  crucible  to  an  intense  red  heat  for  several  hours.  The  colour  is  most  beautiful, 
when  it  has  been  exposed,  diu'ing  one  firing,  to  the  heat  of  the  porcelain  furnace.  It 
is  a  combination  of  nearly  4  equivs.  alumina,  3  equivs.  oxide  of  cobalt,  and  1  equiv. 
oxide  of  zinc,  and  is  of  a  beautiful  turquoise-blue  colour.  When  the  oxides  are  mixed 
in  other  proportions  tlian  those  above  given,  they  do  not  furnish  such  beautiful 
coloured  compounds.  To  impart  to  it  a  slightly  greenish  tint,  a  little  moist  recently- 
precipitated  protochromate  of  mercury  is  mixed  with  the  above-described  solution  of 
ammonia,  alum,  zinc,  and  cobalt ;  with  the  above  quantities,  ^th  part  of  the  chromate, 
calculated  in  the  dry  sbite,  suffices. 

The  turquoise-blue  vitrifiable  pigment  is  prepared  by  mixing  one  part  of  the 
compound  of  alumina-oxide  of  zinc  and  cobalt  with  2  parts  of  bismuth  glass  (prepared 
by  fusing  5  parts  of  oxide  of  bismuth  with  1  part  of  crystallised  boracic  acid). 

The  receipt  for  the  preparation  of  tiie  turquoise-blue  pigment,  communicated  in  the 
Traite  des  Arts  Ccramiques  by  Brougniart,  is  incorrect ;  for  a  lead-glass  of  the  com- 
position there  given  (3  parts  minium,  1  part  sand,  1  part  boracic  acid)  destroys  the 
turquoise-blue  pigment  entirely  on  fusion,  and  only  a  dirty  bluish-grey  colour  is  pro- 
duced. On  examining  under  the  microscope  the  turquoise-blue  pigment  burnt-in  upon 
porcelain,  it  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  a  transparent  blue  substance  and  a  colourless 
glass.  The  transparent  blue  substance  in  all  probability  is  the  above-described 
compound  of  oxide  of  cobalt  and  alumina,  which  is  of  itself  transparent  under  the 
microscope,  but  the  transparency  of  wliich  is  increased  by  the  surrounding  fused  glass 
of  bismuth,  just  like  the  fibres  of  paper  by  oil.  Tliis  is  probably  the  case  also  with 
the  microscoiDic  blue  constituent  of  the  other  blue  vitrifiable  pigments,  and  which  is 
probably  silicate  of  zinc  and  cobalt ;  for  tliis,  when  prepared  separately,  forms  a  pure 
blue  transparent  powder. 

Black  and  Grey  Colours  for  fainting  upon  Porcelain.  Indium  Black.— Ividmm,  as 
obtained  in  commerce  fromEussia  in  the  state  of  a  fine  grey  powder,  is  mixed  with  an 
equal  weight  of  calcined  chloride  of  sodium,  and  heated  to  a  faint  red  in  a  porcelain 
tube,  through  which  a  current  of  chlorine  is  passed.  In  this  manner  a  portion  of  the 
iridium  is  converted  into  the  bichloride  of  iridium  and  sodium,  which  ]s  dissolved  out 
^vith  water  from  the  ignited  mass.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  double  salt  is  eva- 
porated to  dryness  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  then  extracted  with  water,  winch 
furnishes  black  sesquioxide  of  iridium.  This  is  dried  and  mixed  with  twice  its  weight 
^f  lead-glass  (prepared  by  fusing  together  12  parts  of  minium,  3  parts  of  white  sand, 
and  1  part  of  calcined  borax),  and  ground  upon  a  plate  of  glass.  Ihe  indium,  which 
remained  undecomposed  in  the  first  treatment  with  sea-salt  and  chlorine,  is  again 
•submitted  to  the  same  treatment. 
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Iridium  Grey— I  part  of  the  sosquioxido  of  iridium,  4  parts  of  oxide  of  zinc,  and 
22  parts  of  load-glass  (prepared  by  fusing  together  5  parts  of  minium,  2  parts  ot  sana, 
and  1  part  of  calcined  borax)  are  intimately  mixed  and  ground  fine  upon  a  plate  or 
glass.  On  microscopical  examination  of  the  iridium  pigments  after  they  have  been 
burnt-in  upon  porcelain,  the  sesquioxido  of  iridium  is  seen  to  be  suspended  in  tiie 
transparent  fused  lead-glass.  It  is  owing  to  the  unalterability  of  the  sesquioxicle 
Nif  iridium  that  it  admits  of  being  mixed  with  all  other  vitritiable  colours  without 
injuriously  affecting  the  tints,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  other  vitrifiable  grey  and 

black  pigments.  .  ,  \     •    i    i?  -j. 

Black  from  Cobalt  and  Manganese.— 2  parts  of  sulphate  of  cobalt  depnved  ot  its 
water  of  crystallisation,  2  parts  of  dry  protosulphate  of  manganese,  and  5  parts  of  nitre, 
are  intimately  mixed,  and  heated  to  redness  in  a  Hessian  crucible  until  the  whole  of 
the  nitre  is  decomposed.  The  calcined  mass,  exhausted  with  boiling  water,  furnishes 
a  deep  black  powder,  which  consists  of  a  combination  of  oxide  of  cobalt  and  oxide  of 
manganese.  1  part  of  this  compound  is  mixed  with  2^  parts  of  lead-glass  (prepared 
by  fusing  together  5  parts  of  minium,  2  parts  of  sand,  and  1  part  calcined  borax),  and 
ground  fine  upon  a  plate  of  glass. 

Grey  f  rom  Cobalt  and  Manganese. — 2  parts  of  the  above  compound  of  the  oxide  of 
cobalt  and  manganese,  1  part  oxide  of  zinc,  and  9  parts  of  lead-glass  (prepared  by 
fusing  together  5  parts  of  minium,  2  parts  of  sand,  and  1  part  of  calcined  borax)  are 
mixed  and  ground  fine. 

These  black  and  grey  pigments  are  far  less  expensive  to  prepare  than  those  from 
iridium,  and  are  not  inferior  to  them  in  colour ;  but  they  do  not  mix  so  well  with 
other  colours,  and  when  baked  several  times  they  vary  their  tint  somewhat,  which 
renders  their  application  less  certain.  When  these  colours  burnt-in  upon  porcelain 
are  examined  under  the  microscope,  it  is  seen  that  the  oxide  of  cobalt  and  manganese 
is  not  dissolved  by  the  lead-glass,  but  merely  suspended  in  it. 

Besides  these  colours,  a  very  infusible  black  is  used  in  painting,  which  is  not  acted 
upon  by  the  superposed  colours  in  the  fusion  ;  it  is  the — 

Ground  Black,  which  consists  of  5  parts  of  blue  violet  (gold-piirple),  Ifrds  part  of 
oxide  of  manganese  and  cobalt,  and  l|rds  part  of  oxide  of  zinc ;  these  are  intimately 
mixed  and  ground  fine  upon  a  plate  of  glass. 

White  for  Covering. — 1  part  minium,  1  part  white  sand,  and  1  part  crystallised 
boracic  acid,  are  well  mixed,  and  fused  in  a  porcelain  crucible.  This  white  enamel  has 
the  peculiarity  of  forming  a  colourless  clear  glass  when  quickly  cooled,  for  instance,  when 
poured  into  water ;  while,  when  slowly  cooled,  it  remains  perfectly  white  and  opaque. 
On  heating  the  clear  glass  to  its  melting  point,  it  loses  its  transparency,  and  becomes 
opaque  as  before.  This  property  it  possesses  in  common  with  the  enamels,  the  opacity 
of  which  is  produced  by  arsenic  or  tungstic  acid ;  probably  the  opacity  in  the  present 
case  is  produced  by  the  separation  of  silicate  of  lead,  as  in  the  white  enamels  by 
arseniate  or  tungstate  of  potash,  or  by  oxide  of  zinc.  It  is,  however,  of  excessive 
minuteness  ;  for  under  the  microscope,  even  with  the  highest  power,  the  glass  merely 
exhibits  a  yellowish  turbidness,  and  no  individual  particles  are  Ansible. 

This  white  serves  for  marking  the  lightest  part  of  the  pictures,  where  it  is  impos- 
sible to  produce  them  by  exposing  the  bare  sui-face  of  the  white  porcelain ;  it  is  also 
frequently  mixed  in  small  quantity  with  the  yellow  and  green  pigments,  to  make  them 
cover  well. 

Lead  Flux. — A  colourless  lead-glass  for  touching-up  those  parts  of  the  painting 
which  have  remained  dull,  and  for  mixing  with  those  pigments  which  are  not  easy 
of  fusion,  is  obtained  by  mixing  together  5  parts  of  minium,  2  parts  of  white  sand, 
and  1  part  of  calcined  borax. 

Red  and  Brown  Vitrifiable  Pigments  derived  from  Peroxide  of  Iron  for  painting  iipon 
Porcelain.  Yellow-Red. — Anhydrous  sulphate  of  the  peroxide  of  iron  is  heated  to 
redness  on  a  dish  in  an  open  mufile,  and  constantly  stirred  with  an  iron  spatula  until 
the  greater  portion  of  the  sulphuric  acid  has  been  expelled,  and  a  sample  mixed  with 
water  upon  a  glass  plate  exhibits  a  beautiful  yellowish-red  colour;  after  cooling,  tlie 
peroxide  of  iron  is  freed  by  washing  with  water  from  any  undecomposed  sulphate, 
and  dried.  To  prepare  the  pigment,  7  parts  of  the  yellowish-red  peroxide  of  iron 
are  well  mixed  -svith  24  parts  of  lead-glass  (prepared  by  fusing  together  12  parts  of 
minium,  3  parts  of  sand,  and  1  part  of  calcined  borax),  and  ground  fine  upon  a  plate 
of  glass.  • 

Brown  Red.— When  the  persiilpliate  of  iron  is  heated  to  redness  until  the  whole  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  is  expelled,  and  a  sample  exhibits  a  dark  red  colour,  the  peroxide 
of  iron  is  well  suited  for  a  brownish-red  pigment,  which  is  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  directed  for  the  yellowish-red. 

Bluish  Red  {Pompadour).— Whm  tlie  persulphate  is  heated  still  more  strongly,  it  is 
deprived  of  its  loose  consistency,  becomes  heavier,  and  acqiiires  a  bluish-red  colour. 
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To  hit  tliis  point  exactly  when  tho  oxide  of  iron  has  asBuraed  the  desired  camiine 
tint  is  not  so  easy,  as  it  changes  very  rapidly  at  these  temperatures. 

The  pigment  is  prepared  by  mixing  2  parts  of  the  purple-coloured  peroxide  of  iron 
with  5  parts  of  load-glass,  obtained  by  fusing  together  6  parts  of  minium,  2  parts  of 
sand,  and  1  part  of  calcined  borax. 

Chfstimt  IJrown, — This  colour  of  various  shades,  even  to  black,  is  acquired  by  the 
peroxide  of  iron,  at  still  higher  degrees  of  heat  than  required  for  the  preparation  of 
red  colours  ;  tho  pigments  are  prepared  by  mixing  2  parts  of  the  cheBtuut-brown  per- 
oxide of  iron  with  5  parts  of  lead-glass,  prepared  by  fusing  together  12  parts  of  minium, 
8  parts  of  sand,  and  1  piirfc  of  calcined  borax. 

Chamois. — 1  part  of  the  hydrate  of  the  peroxide  of  iron,  prepared  by  precipitating 
the  peroxide  of  iron  with  .ammonia  is  mixed  with  4  parts  of  tho  lead-glass,  described 
in  the  preceding,  and  the  mixture  ground  fine  on  a  plate  of  glass.  This  colour  is  laid 
on  very  thin,  and  serves  to  prodiico  a  yellowish-brown  ground. 

Flesh  Colour. — 1  part  of  peroxide  of  iron,  4  parts  of  dark  yellow  2,  and  10  parts  of 
lead-glass,  prepared  as  described  under  chestnut-brown,  are  well  mixed  and  ground 
fine  upon  a  plate  of  glass.  This  colour  can  also  only  be  employed  in  a  thin  layer. 
Various  tints  may  be  given  to  it  by  mixing  it  with  a  red  peroxide  of  iron,  sky-blue, 
or  dark  yellow  2.  The  red  of  tho  cheeks  and  lips  are  painted  upon  it  with  Pompadour- 
red. 

When  tho  above  colours  are  burnt-in  upon  porcelain,  it  is  distinctly  seen  under  the 
microscope  that  the  peroxide  of  iron  is  suspended  unaltered  in  the  clear  lead-glass  ;  at 
least  the  quantity  dissolved  by  the  fused  lead-glass  is  so  small  that  it  is  not  perceptibly 
coloured. 

Various  Brow7i  Pigments  for^painting  upon  Porcelain,  Light  Brown,  1.—  6  parts  of 
dry  protosulphate  of  iron,  4  parts  of  dry  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  13  parts  of  nitre  are  well 
mixed,  and  heated  to  a  redness  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  until  the  whole  of  the  nitre  is 
decomposed.  When  cold,  the  crucible  is  broken,  the  residue  removed,  and  separated 
by  boiling  with  water  from  soluble  matters.  A  yellowish-brown  powder  remains,  which 
is  a  combination  of  oxide  of  zinc  with  peroxide  of  iron.  The  pigment  is  made  by 
mixing  2  parts  of  this  compound  with  5  parts  of  lead-glass,  prepared  by  fusing  to- 
gether 12  parts  of  minium,  3  parts  of  sand,  and  1  part  of  calcined  borax. 

Light  Brown,  2.-2  parts  of  dry  sulphate  of  iron,  2  parts  of  dry  sulphate  of  zinc, 
and  5  parts  of  nitre,  are  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  described  for  light  brown  1. 
The  resulting  compound  of  oxide  of  zinc  and  iron  is  of  a  lighter  tint ;  the  pigment  is 
prepared  from  it  as  above. 

Light  Brown,  3.— 1  part  of  dry  sulphate  of  iron,  2  parts  of  dry  sulphate  of  zinc,  and 
4  parts  of  nitre  are  treated  as  directed  for  1  and  2. 

The  light  brown  colours,  after  having  been  burnt-in  upon  porcelain,  exhibited,  under 
the  microscope,  the  transparent  particles  of  the  yellowish  oxide  of  iron  and  zinc  sus- 
pended in  the  colourless  lead-glass.  . 

Bistre  Brown,  1.— 1  part  dry  sulphate  of  manganese,  8  parts  of  dry  sulphate  of  zinc, 
12  parts  dry  sulphate  of  iron,  and  26  parts  nitre,  are  treated  as  directed  for  light 
biwn  1,  and  the  resulting  dark  brown  powder  (a  combination  of  the  oxides  of  zinc, 
iron,  and  manganese),  mixed  with  2^  times  its  freight  of  lead-glass  of  the  same  compo- 
sition as  for  light  brown  1.  ^  ^    e-  , 

Bistre  Brown,  2.— 1  part  dry  sulphate  of  manganese,  4  parts  dry  sulpliate  ol  iron,  4 
parts  dry  sulphate  of  zinc,  12  parts  nitre,  are  treated  as  for  bistre  brown  1.  The  colour 
is  somewhat  darker. 

Sepia  Brown,  1.— 1  part  dry  sulphate  of  iron,  1  part  dry  sulphate  of  manganese,  2 
parts  dry  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  5  parts  nitre,  are  treated  as  directed  for  light  brmyn  1, 
and  the  greyish-brown  pigment  thus  obtained  mixed  witli  2i  times  its  weight  of  lead- 
glass  of  the  above  composition.  ,  ,  ^  c 

Sepia  Brown,  2.— 1  part  calcined  sulphate  of  u"on,  2  parts  calcined  sulphate  of  man- 
ganese, 6  parts  calcined  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  10  parts  nitre,  are  treated  as  for  sepia  1. 

Bark  Brown.— I  part  dry  sulphate  of  cobalt,  4  parts  dry  sulphate  of  zinc  4  parts 
dry  sulphate  of  iron,  and  10  parts  of  nitre,  are  mixed  and  treated  as  directed  for  light 
brown  1  The  resulting  beautiful  dark  reddish-brown  combination  of  the  oxides  ot 
cobalt,  zinc,  and  iron  is  mixed  mth  2^  times  its  weight  of  the  same  lead-glass  as  for 

the  preceding  colours.  .      ...       ,      ■    -i        n  i._ 

Chrome  Brown.— I  part  of  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  is  intimately  mixed  with  2  parts 
of  the  chromate  of  the  protoxide  of  mercury,  and  then  heated  to  redness  in  a  dish,  in 
sin  open  muffle,  to  expel  the  whole  of  the  mercury.  The  dark  reddish-brown  compound 
of  the  oxides  of  chromium  and  iron  is  mixed  with  3  times  its  weight  of  If  d-ff!^s3, 
prepared  by  fusing  together  5  parts  of  minium,  2  parts  of  sand,  and  1  part  ot  caicinea 

.^°When  examined  under  the  microscope,  after  being  bumt-in  upon  porcelain,  these 
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different  brown  colours  also  show  that  the  dark  compounds  are  simply  suspended  in 
the  lead-glass,  and  not,  or  merely  to  a  small  extent,  dissolved.  The  direction  above 
given  for  preparing  tho  coloured  combinations  of  the  oxides  in  the  dry  way,  for  the 
bodies  which  constitute  the  different  brown  pigments,  is  cheaper  and  more  certain 
than  the  precipitation  of  tho  mixed  solutions  by  carbonate  of  soda  and  calcination  of 
the  washed  precipitate,  which  also  answers.  If,  however,  the  several  oxides  were  to 
be  mixed  with  the  lead -glass  separately,  instead  of  combined,  the  colours  would  not 
be  pure,  that  is  to  say  they  would  exhibit  after  the  firing  different  tints  in  a  thick  and 
thin  layer ;  they  would  moreover  possess  a  totally  different  colour  before  the  burning 
from  that  which  they  acquire  after  that  operation,  and  would  thus  contribute  to  deceive 
the  artist. 

Gold  furple  is  obtained,  according  to  the  process  of  Ladersdorff,  by  mixing  a  solu- 
tion of  1  part  ducat  gold,  in  4  parts  aqua  regia,  with  1  drachm  of  tin-salt  dissolved  in 
4  oz.  distilled  water,  and  a  solution  of  1  drachm  of  gum  in  3  oz.  of  water,  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportions : — 

Distilled  water  3  oz. 

Solution  of  gum  arabic        .       .       .       .28  grs. 

„      of  tin-salt  14  „ 

of  gold  23  „ 

and  adding  alcohol  of  0-863  spec,  grav.,  until  the  liquid  begins  to  grows  turbid.  The 
purple  IS  deposited  and  washed  with  spirit  of  0-958.  The  dried  precipitate  has  a 
brownish  colour,  and  furnishes,  when  all  the  gum  has  been  carefully  removed  by 
washing,  a  very  beautiful  piirple  after  the  firing. 

According  to  Fuchs,  1  oz.  liq.  ferri  muriat.  oxijdati,  Ph.  bor.,  is  mixed  with  3  oz 
of  distilled  water,  and  a  solution  of  1  oz.  protochloride  of  tin  in  6  oz.  distilled  water 
and  10  drops  of  muriatic  acid  added  until  the  whole  has  acquired  a  greenish  colour' 
when  a  further  addition  of  16  oz.  of  distilled  water  is  made. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  ducat  gold  is  heated  to  boiling  with  pure  nitric  acid,  until 
all  the  gold  is  dissolved.  An  excess  of  acid  should  be  avoided.  360  parts  of  distilled 
water  are  added  to  this  solution  of  gold;  and  then  the  above  solution  of  iron  and  tin 
gradually  poured  into  it  until  the  whole  of  the  purple  is  precipitated.  This  precipi- 
tate has  hkewise  a  brownish  tint  after  drying,  but  furnishes  a  beautiful  purple  after 
burning.  ^ 

It  has  been  found,  however,  that  purple  prepared  according  to  the  following 
process  is  preferable,  especially  as  regards  the  external  appearance.  A  mixture  of  4 
parts  piire  nitric  acid  of  1-24  spec,  grav.,  and  1  part  pure  muriatic  acid,  which  is  mixed 
mth  half  as  much  pure  alcohol  of  0  863,  and  chemically  pui-e  tin,  gradually  added  in 
small  portions  until  no  more  is  dissolved ;  the  solution  must  be  effected  slowly  on 
which  account  the  vessel  containing  the  mixtui-e  should  be  placed  in  snow  or  cold 
water.  The  carefully  decanted  solution  is  diluted  with  80  times  its  weight  of  distilled 
water,  aiid  mixed  with  a  solution  of  gold,  prepared  according  to  the  above  directions 
I  lie  precipitate  is  purple-red,  and  remains  so  after  drying.  The  tin-solution  for  this 
purpose  cannot  be  preserved  long,  otherwise  nitric  ether  is  formed ;  and  the  liieher 
oxidation  of  the  tm-salt  no  longer  furnishes  such  beautiful  precipitates  with  gold  as 
the  recently-prepared  solution.  ^ 

For  mixing  with  the  purple  in  order  to  produce  a  rose  colour,  the  author  does  not 
employ  a  carbonate  of  silver,  but  the  metal  in  a  very  minute  state  of  division,  obtained 
by  niixing  the  finest  silver-leaf  ^^1th  honey  and  a  few  drops  of  ether,  and  well  grinding 
It,  when  the  honey  is  washed  out  with  water.  IVIr.  Waechter  uses  as  a  flux  for  the 
Sldied  bomx*  lead-glass,  consisting  of  6  parts  minium,  2  parts  silica,  and  2  parts 

With  respect  to  the  chrome  colours,  he  obsei-ves,  that  the  expensive  method  for  their 
preparation  by  means  of  the  chromate  of  the  protoxide  of  mercury  is  still  the  only  on" 
by  means  of  which  a  fine  colour  can  be  obtained.  ^ 

wl.nW  ^°^''"''''--}''.  P^ifyj^g  tlie  cobalt  for  porcelain  colours,  the  removal  of  the 
whole  of  the  arsenic  is  of  less  consequence  than  that  of  the  iron.    Cobalt  ores  from 

—    Tif""'-  ^^"^  treated  in  the  ?o  owfng 

manner.  The  mineral  is  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  in  an  iron  mortar  kept  for  he 
purpose,  and  mixed  with  1th  its  weight  of  charcoal-powder ;  then  exposedTness  an 
ro^S'  1  ^  ^^^^"'^y        ^  8°°^^  d^^^gl^t  0^  in  the  open  air  and 

ev  a?  urT^  "tZ^T^H  ''P"""  ''T^''  ""'l'  -f^f  g^'^^^  operation,'whiKsts 
several  nours.     Ihe  ore  thus  prepared  is  now  boiled  over  the  fire  with  a  mixture  nf 

t  •  '"""^  ^  P""*  T"^*^°        1  P^^t  «f  ^^^^=1^  i«  dilnt^d  with  3  part^of  water 

S  LThT         '?''^f  ^  '''"^^  liq^ds  are  allowed  to 

settle,  the  clear  portion  decanted,  the  remainder  diluted  with  water  and  filtered  and 
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and  separated  by  filtration  from  tho  residue  of  arseuiate  of  iron.  The  green  liquid, 
which  now  contains  more  or  less  cobalt,  iron,  nickel,  and  manganese,  is  mixed  with  a 
filtered  solution  of  poarlush,  until  tho  dirty  rod  precipitate  begins  to  turn  blue. 
Care  and  experience  in  this  operation  are  requisite,  otherwise  a  loss  of  cobalt  might 
result.  Tiie  precipitate  of  arseniate  and  carbonate  of  iron,  which  at  the  same  time 
contains  nickel  and  manganese,  is  separated  by  filtration,  and  the  beautiful  red 
liquid  mixed  with  more  of  tho  solution  of  pearlash  until  the  whole  of  the  cobalt  is  pre- 
cipitated ;  the  precipitate  is  carefully  washed  and  dried.  This  hydrated  oxide  of  cobalt 
is  sufficiently  pure  for  technical  purposes,  and  answers  just  as  well  as  that  prepared 
from  oxalate  of  cobalt  or  by  caustic  ammonia. 

For  painting,  tho  oxide  of  cobalt  is  heated  in  a  Hessian  crucible  with  1  part  silica, 
and  1  i  part  oxide  of  zinc  for  two  hours  in  a  blast-furnace,  then  reduced  to  a  fine 
powder  in  a  porcelain  mortar,  and  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  lead-glass. 

Yellow  Colour.— A  beautiful  yellovv^  is  obtained  from  2  oz.  minium,  ^  oz.  Stib.  oxydat. 
alb.  abl.  2  drms.  oxide  of  zinc,  2  drms.  2  scruples  calcined  borax,  I  oz.  silica,  i  drm. 
dry  carbonate  of  soda,  and  1  scruple  ferr.  oxydat.  fuscum,  which  are  well  mixed,  fused 
in  a  crucible,  and  then  ground  f^wQ.—Waebhter.- 

VlTRIOIi, from  Vitrum,  'glass,' is  the  old  chemical,  and  still  the  vulgar  appellation 
of  sulphuric  acid,  and  of  many  of  its  compounds,  which  in  certain  states  have  a  glassy 
appearance  :  thus  ■.-—Vitriolic  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  is  sulphuric  acid ;  blue  vitriol,  is 
sulphate  of  copper;  green  vitriol,  is  green  sulphate  of  iron;  vitriol  of  Mars,  is  red 
sulphate  of  iron  ;  and  wldte  vitriol,  is  sulphate  of  zinc. 

VIVXANZTS.  A  blue  iron  ore,  phosphate  of  iron.  Some  fine  examples  have 
been  found  in  the  mines  of  Cornwall  and  Devon.    See  Iron  Ores, 

VOXiCairXC  GXiASS.    See  Obsidian. 

VORTEX  WATER-WHEEIi.    See  Tuebine. 

VRIAC.  A  name  given  to  kelp  by  the  French  makers ;  vriac  venant,  drift  weed  ; 
vriac  scie,  cut  weed.    The  same  as  Vaeec, 

WXiCAlO'ITE.    Vulcanised  india-rubber.    See  Caoutchouc. 

VUIiPXNITE.  A  siliceous  variety  of  anhydrite,  containing  8  per  cent.  of_  silica. 
The  vulpinite  from  Vulpino,  near  Bergamo  in  Italy,  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  is  used 
for  ornamental  purposes.    It  is  known  to  artists  as  the  Manna  Bardiglio  di  Bergamo. 


w 

WACKE  is  an  obsolete  name  for  a  rock  intermediate  between  clay-slate  and 
basalt.    It  is  generally  an  earthy  decomposing  igneous  rock._ 

WAD,  or  WADI),  is  the  provincial  name  of  plumbago  m  Cumberland  ;  and  also 
of  an  ore  of  manganese  in  Derbyshire  and  elsewhere,  which  consists  of  the  peroxide 
of  that  metal,  associated  with  nearly  its  own  weight  of  oxide  of  iron,  &c. 

■WADDINC  (Ouate,  Fr. ;  Watte,  Ger.)  is  the  spongy  web  which  serves  to  line 
ladies'  dresses,  &c.  Ouate,  or  Wat,  was  the  name  originally  given  to  the  glossy 
down  tufts  found  in  the  pods  of  the  plant  commonly  cal  ed  Apocyn,  ^.r,^  hy  botanists 
AMas  Syriaca,  which  was  imported  from  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor  for  the  purpose  o 
Stuffing  cushions,  &c.  Wadding  is  now  made  with  a  lap  or  ^«  "^^^^ 
bv  the  carding-engine  (see  Carding,  Cotton  Manufacture)  which  is  applied  to 
t  Jsue-pSer  by  a  coat  of  size,  made  by  boiling  the  cuttings  of  hare-skiiis  and_  adding 
a  SXim  t^o  the  gelatinous  solution.  When  two  laps  are  glued  with  their  faces 
too-ether,  they  form  the  most  downy  kind  of  wadding. 

WAFERS.  There  are  two  manners  of  manufacturing  wafers:  1,  with  wheat- 
flo^tnd  water,  for  the  ordinary  kind ;  and  2,  with  gelatine.  1-  A  eerUm  quanti  y 
of  fine  flour  is  to  be  diffused  through  pure  water,  and  so  mixed  as  to  leave  no  glotty 
farticbs  This  thin  pap  is  then  coloured  with  one  or  other  of  the  matters  to  be  par- 
ruhrlv  describerundL  the  second  head;  and  which  are,  vermilion  sulphate  of 
S^o  andTamboge  The  pap  is  not  allowed  to  ferment,  but  must  be  employed 
TmrdVatelySr  ft  ismixed^  Vafers  are  now  but  little  used,  adhesive  envelopes 
having  almost  superseded  them.  _ 

The  colourinff-matters  ought  not  to  be  of  an  insalubrious  kind. 
For  red  wafei,  carmine  is  well  adapted,  when  thev  are  "<>V\^'/r^^aTcocd^^^^ 
this  colour  is  dea;,  and  can  be  used  only  for  the  finer  kinds.    Instead  of  it  a  decoction 
of  brazil-wood,  brightened  with  a  little  alum,  may      employed  decoction 
For  yellow,  an  infusion  of  saffron  or  turmeric  has  been  prescribed,  buta  clccocuon 
of  weld,  fustic,  or  Persian  berries,  might  be  used. 
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_  Sulphate  of  indigo,  partially  saturated  with  potash,  is  used  for  the  blue  wafers  •  and 
It  IS  mixed  with  yellow,  for  the  greens.  Some  recommend  the  sulphate  to  be  nearly 
neutrabsed  with  chalk,  and  to  treat  the  liquor  with  alcohol,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
best  blue  dye  for  wafers. 

Common  wafers,  are,  however,  coloured  with  the  substances  mentioned  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article  ;  and  for  the  cheap  kinds,  red  lead  is  used  instead  of  vermilion, 
and  turmeric  instead  of  gamboge. 

Three  new  metliods  of  manufiicturing  wafers  were  made  the  subject  of  a  patent  by 
Peter  Armand  Do  Comte  de  Fontainemoreau,  in  April  1850;  the  chief  feature  of 
which  IS  a  layer  of  ,metal-foil.  In  the  first  of  the  three  forms  described,  the  metal 
slip  or  band  IS  to  be  coated  with  the  ordinary  farinaceous  paste  used  for  making 
wa  ers,  for  Avhich  purpose  the  slip  is  laid  on  one  of  the  jaws  of  the  ordinary  iron 
^^S  V  spoonful  of  paste  IS  poured  on  it.  the  mould  is  shut,  and  the  paste 
mentel  ^''^  ^  ^''"'^"'^  "'^^^^^  P^^"" 

thern'out.'"""^  '^'^^'"^    ^°        these  slips  to  paper  with  paste,  then  to  dry  and  punch 

n.^L?f  ^^i'"'^  plan,  strips  of  gummed  paper  are  fixed  to  the  slips,  and  a  resinous 
h^Zi  °°  "^-^thods  require  moistening,  the  third 

Jrri^  susceptible  of  much  variety  of  decoration.  ^ 

fh7^  HirSKS,  or  PEEIS  (Broui  des  mix,  Fr.),  are  much  employed  by 

the  French  dyers  for  rooting  or  giving  dun  colours  ^  empioyea  oy 

•WAINUT  Oil,.    See  Oils. 

^■^««^/^f '     '^"^"''^  ^        imported  from  China. 

WARP  {Ckaine,  Fr.;  Kette,  Anschweif,  Zettel,  Werft,  Ger.)  is  the  name  of  the 
longi  udinal  threads  or  yarns,  whether  of  cotton,  linen,  si  k  or  woo   which  beinl  de 
cussated  at  right  angles  by  the  woof  or  weft  threads  fo'rm  a'piecrof  dlth     ihe  L  " 
yarns  are  parallel,  and  continuous  from  end  to  end  of  the  web.    See  Weaving  for  a 
description  of  the  vv  having,  lor  a 

WASH  is  the  fermented  wort  of  the  distiller 

WASHING  COAI..    M.  Berard  is  the  inventor  of  a  very  successful  aDiDaratu. 
for  purifying  small  coal.    He  exhibited  his  arrangement  at  thVSS  ExhSof  of 
1851,  receiving  the  Council  medal.    The  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  HonZr  and  a 
gold  medal  was  also  awarded  to  him  at  the  Paris  £xhibitionTl855     Th  s 
derations  ^^^t^' -thout  any  manual  laboiu- 'the  '0110^8 

1st  The  sorting  the  coal  by  throwing  out  the  larger  pieces, 
of  wasiiinr  '''''  '""^^''''^  to  the  operation 

3rd.  Continuous  and  perfect  piirification  of  the  coal 

4th.  Loading  the  purified  coal  into  waggons 

5th.  Loading  the  refuse  (pyrites  or  schist)  into  waggons  for  removal 

The  power  required  for  the  apparatus  is  that  of  from  four  to  five  horses  and  thn 

upt;ar%rcSr'T^t;^ 

o^S^X^;^:^  -^^1  -^er  the  a^SLnts 

in  the  position  represented  by  th^dokedfnes  4  f;  meL  "  'itt'l^^^^/'" 
wards  either  on  to  a  table  or  a  moveable  eratin?  n  forn^lr.f  f  }  ^ 

fixJd';;t&L?k^^^^  i-  rods,cc. 

arrangement  of  a  cam  and  tongSe  mentonn  t)  c'  and^fXr  ^  -'"^  ^''^'^ 
against  the  stops,  which  Produce  pnnm,«i^no  ^'  %'         ^^l^  ^'^''^  o^^'i^  ^^eiglit 

oSt  of  the  holes'a'nd  to  2  dtent  of  th?  r^^^^^^  elearfng 
grating  admits  of  a  much  less  inclinattn  be  n^g^^^^^^^^^  "Z^^TT^  '° 

^  2 
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portions  of  tlie  coal  -which  have  passed  through  the  second  perforated  plato,  fall  on  to 
a  solid  bottom,  a',  whence  they  are  thrown,  delivered  direct  into  the  pit  by  means  of 
a  fixed  shoot,  c. 

The  crushing-cylindors,  r  r,  are  made  with  a  covering  of  cast  iron,  mounted  on  an 
iron  shaft.  This  covering  can  be  easily  replaced  when  worn  out.  It  has  on  its  sur- 
face small  grooves,  which  are  usually  placed  longitudinally,  parallel  with  tlie  axis  of 
the  cylinder,  in  order  to  avoid  the  slipping  of  tlio  substances  operated  on.  But  it  is 
also  necessary  to  crush  fragments  of  slate  which  gain  admission  with  tiie  coal,  and 
these  consisting  of  thin,  flattened  laminae,  it  would  be  necessary  to  bring  the  crusher 


closer  than  would  be  required  to  reduce  the  coal,  which  is  of  a  more  cubical  form,  to 

the  proper  size.  ,         .      „  o       j  ^i 

In  order  to  obviate  this  difficulty,  another  series  of  grooves  are  formed  on  the  sur- 
faces of  the  crusher  transversely  to  those  already  described,  the  intersection  of  the 
two  producing  projections  in  the  form  of  quadrangular  pyramids,  with  slightly 
rounded  tops.  In  coming  between  the  projections  of  the  crushers,  the  fi-agments  of 
slate,  being  unable  to  pass,  are  broken  up  without  reducing  the  coal  to  a  smaller  size 
than  is  required. 

2092  jsvi. 


When  the  coal  has  undergone  a  preliminary  sifting,  which  has  removed  aU  the 
i^ienes  exceeding  6  or  7  centimeters  in  size,  one  pair  of  crushers  is  sufficient  In 
Tat  casTthe  grating  may  be  dispensed  with  altogether  by  discharging  the  coal  direct 
Sto  the  pit  anTretLinJ  from  t'he  sifter  to  the  washer  the  pieces  of  coal  which  have 

-'r^-£n:rX^^^^^  the  ^i^-  by  means  of  the 

l^:il=^d^Kl^eir  a^lnSLS  tit 

^alls  on  the  sorter  .hich  ought  immediately  to 
divide  it,  according  to  size,  and  distribute  it  to  the  ferry-boats. 
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The  classifier  is  formed  of  a  kind  of  oblong  rectangular  chest,  made  of  iron 
plates,  in  the  inside  of  which  are  placed  stages  of  perforated  plates,  the  apertures  in 
which  decrease  in  a  downward  direction.  Sufficient  space  is  allowed  between  each 
plate  for  the  motion  of  the  materials.  At  the  bottom  of  the  perforated  plates  are 
disposed  inclined  planes  for  throwing  on  one  side  the  product  of  the  sifting,  which 
escapes  through  a  slope  made  on  the  side  of  the  sifter.  A  bottom  fixed  to  the 
classifier  itself,  and  like  it  moyeable,  receives  the,  dust  in  the  finest  numbers,  if  the 
sifting  has  been  effected  in  the  dry  way,  or  else  this  bottom  is  immoveable  and  fixed 
to  longerons  which  support  the  classifier,  if  the  sifting  take  place  in  water,  as  we  are 
about  to  point  out. 

The  classifier  is  suspended  by  two  or  three  pairs  of  articulated  handles  turning 
on  axles  fixed  to  longerbns  :  by  that  means  it  enjoys  an  extreme  freedom  of  motion 
in  a  longitudinal  direction.  A  rapid  reciprocating  motion  is  communicated  by  a 
'  bielle,'  which  receives  the  action  of  a  bent  axle  firmly  established  on  a  foundation 
fixed  on  the  principal  wall  of  the  chamber  of  the  machine.  The  motion  of  rotation 
is  communicated  to  the  axle  by  the  disposition  of  an  iron  pinion  Wangle  working 
into  a. 

The  hac  is  formed  of  a  rectangular  chest  in  cast  iron,  l',  one  part  of  the  bottom  of 
which  is  inclined  at  45°,  the  other  lower  parts  remaining  horizontal. 

Opposite  one  of  the  lesser  sides  of  the  rectangle  is  placed  a  cylinder  o,  opening 
into  the  oblong  chest  at  about  half  its  height.  The  chest  sJ  is  prolonged  under  the 
cylinder,  in  order  to  increase  the  stability  of  the  system  and  the  capacity  of  the 
drain-well  {jpuisard). 

A  cast-iron  box,  m  m',  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  interior  of  the  bac,  on  fianges  of  cast 
iron  with  vertical  faces.  This  box  has  a  slight  inclination  from  ji  towards  m'.  It  is 
covered  with  a  perforated  plate,  usually  of  copper,  fastened  to  the  frame  by  a  number 
of  iron  pins  or  bolts  easy  of  replacement.  The  size  of  the  holes  varies  according  to 
that  of  the  matters  brought  into  the  bac. 

A  cast-iron  door,  n,  traverses,  opening  outward,  is  fixed  at  a  slight  height  above  the 
frame,  serving  as  a  kind  of  partition  dividing  the  materials  in  the  bac,  and  against  it 
a  fiood-gate  n',  by  means  of  which  the  opening  beneath  the  cast-iron  door  may  be 
closed  at  pleasure. 

A  count;er  flood-gate,  n',  is  placed  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  frame ;  in  raising  it 
a  barrier  is  formed  of  variable  height,  by  means  of  which  the  substances  between  the 
flood-gate  and  counter  fiood-gate  may  be  arrested. 

A  piston,  c,  receives  from  the  machine  a  sufficiently  rapid  reciprocating  motion. 

Everything  being  thus  arranged,  if  the  bac  is  supposed  to  be  filled  with  water  to 
the  level  of  the  front  face  at  n',  and  that  the  substances  to  be  washed  fill  the  space  in 
the  bac  between  this  level  and  the  perforated  plate  of  the  frame,  the  piston  working 
upwards  and  downwards  will  press  the  water  in  the  body  of  the  cylinder,  and  will 
force  It  hj  its  incompressibility  to  pass  through  the  holes  in  the  perforated  plate  ;  it 
wdl  establish  above  this  plate  an  ascending  current,  which,  if  of  sufficient  power,  will 
raise  the  substances  submerged. 

The  resistance  to  the  rise  of  each  body  will  be  in  proportion  to  its  specific  gravity 
and  the  height  it  will  be  carried  will  follow  an  inverse  law,  supposing  the  fragments 
to  be  of  nearly  equal  sizes.  x  x      o  a 

The  slates  which  fall  over  the  counter  flood-gate  fall  into  a  pocket  or  reservoir  n 
whence  they  are  discharged  on  opening  a  flood-gate,  k'.  Pressed  by  the  upper  column 
of  water,  they  slide  with  a  slight  admixture  of  water  on  the  inclined  plane,  k'  n' 
which  can  be  pierced  with  holes;  the  water  escapes,  and  the  slate  only  falls  directly 
into  the  waggon  of  discharge. 

The  bent  axle  of  transmission,  s  s,  moves  in  a  groove  turning  on  a  pivot  at  its  ex- 
^'"j       ■  the  axle  communicates  an  oscillating  motion  to  it. 

i he  deposit  formed  in  the  drain-well  is  emptied  through  an  opening  of  the  flood- 
gate placed  at  he  lower  part.  An  opening  serving  as  a  man-hole  is  reserved  for 
etiecting  internal  repairs  without  the  necessity  of  raising  the  frame 

All  coal  contains  a  portion  of  earthy  matters  or  impuritfes  which,  in  the  form  of 
bands  or  scales  are  generally  in  some  degree  apparent  to  the  eye,  and  constitute  the 
ashes  and  clinker  left  by  combustion.  The  small  coal  which  is  sent  out  of  mines 
necessarily  contains  a  still  arger  proportion,  frequently  exceeding  10  percent  Con- 
sisting chiefly  of  sliale  and  iron  pyrites  derived  from  the  roof  or  floor  of  the  se^m  of 
coal,  or  from  the  bands  of  impurities  interstratified  with  it.  Generally  these  impuiSies 
are  so  incorporate,  with  the  mass  of  the  coal  that  it  must  be  crushed  in  order  suffi- 
ciently to  detach  them.  The  pyrites  which  contain  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sulphur 
found  in  coal-seams,  is  well  known  to  be  very  injurious  either  in  a  heating  or  sLeC 
processes"      "^^"^^'^^^"^^  of  ^^o".  in  gas-making,  in  cokifg,  anrothel 
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Many  seams  of  coal  already  sunk  to,  or  portioiiH  of  seams  in  work,  aie  left  under- 
ground as  unsaleable  in  consequence  of  the  impurities  they  contain.  Small  coal  sells 
at  a  low  price  chiefly  in  consequence  of  its  impurities  and  the  defective  coking  pro- 
perty which  they  occasion.  It  has  been  eetimated  that  an  amount  not  far  short  of 
the  quantity  of  coal  sold  is  sacrificed  iu  producing  a  commercial  article  of  adequate 
quality  and  description.  The  enormous  consumption  of  coal  in  this  country,  amount- 
ing to  127  millions  of  tons  per  annum,  renders  the  utilisation  of  a  larger  portion  of 
the  more  valuable  seams  now  in  course  of  being  exhausted,  and  the  bringing  into  the 
market  of  other  seams,  objects  of  national  importance. 

The  dilFovonces  between  the  specific  gravities  of  coal  and  its  impurities,  allow  of 
their  being  separated  by  the  action  of  water  when  sufficiently  crushed.  The  water 
process  hitherto  most  commonly  adopted  is  that  known  as  'jigging,'  which  consists  in 
forcing  the  water  alternately  up  and  down  through  the  mass  of  coal.  The  downward 
current  of  water  in 'jigging' is  prejudicial,  and  entails  a  large  sacrifice  of  the  finer 
particles  of  the  best  coal ;  whilst  the  upward  current,  from  its  rapidity  and  irregularity, 
is  costly  both  in  time  and  power,  besides  failing  to  effect  the  more  perfect  separation 
which  is  obtained  by  a  slow,  continuously  ascending  or  pulsating  current,  regulated 
to  the  proportion  of  shale  in  the  coal,  and  to  the  size  of  the  particles  to  be  acted 
upon. 

Several  coal-washing  machines  have  been  from  time  to  time  introduced,  but  the 
machine  described  sufficiently  represents  their  general  character. 

Machines  have  been  established  in  Scotland,  Cumberland,  Derbyshire,  Gloucester- 
shire, and  Wales,  to  purify  from  20  to  100  tons  of  coal  per  day,  at  a  cost  not  exceed- 
ing Sd.  per  ton,  and  with  a  loss  not  exceeding  2  per  cent,  of  coal. 

WATER.  {Eau,  Fr. ;  Wasser,  Ger.)  There  is  no  substance  so  extensively  used 
in  the  operations  of  nature  on  our  globe,  as  well  as  in  the  workshops  of  men,  as  water. 
To  speak  of  its  numerous  relationships,  even  briefly,  would  demand  too  much  space, 
and  it  will  be  needful  to  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  a  consideration  of  its  physical 
conditions.  .  . 

A  few  analyses  of  river  water  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  composition  of  the  solid 
matter  held  in  solution,  given  in  grains  per  gallon  of  this  fluid  : — 
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TJain  is  the  OTobable  source  of  all  water.  It  is  almost  absolutely  pure  water  if  it 
laUsZough  air.    Water  is  almost  colourless  brilliant  without  t.vste 

Tr^^r^  ve5y  transparent.  When  seen  through  great  cleptjs;  .  bis  a  sbglitl,- 
blue  shade  of  colour.  It  weighs  262-45  grams  per  cu^'';  "'^  f ^  <50  l_a  i.  t  « 
The  specific  gravity  of  all  substances;  liquid  and  solid  are  Jikeu  by  tbe  ^J^^^f  °  ^« 
water  which  is  called  1-000  or  1.  Its  boiling  point  at  29  92  bai.  pressure  is^i- 
Fa£  it  freezes  at  32°,  and  it  evaporates  at  all  temperatures.  Its  boiling  point  at 
fet^kersr-  iB  called  100°  c'ent. ;  freezing  point  0°.  I^jJ^^S  w"^"?32° 
gaseous,  liqiiid,  and  solid  states  with  great  facility.    Tlie  specific  heat  of  watei  at  32, 
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Fahr.  is  taken  as  lOttO.  Water  is  taken  to  measure  amounts  of  heat  also.  The  heat 
required  to  raise  1  gramme  of  water  1°  Cent,  is  a  unit  of  heat.  The  amount  of  heat 
required  to  raise  1  lb.  of  water,  one  degree  of  Fahr.,  requires  for  its  evolution  the 
expenditure  of  a  mechanical  force  equal  to  the  fall  of  772  lbs.  through  the  space  of 
1  foot.  Or  1  gramme  of  water  is  heated  1°  (Cent.)  by  an  amount  of  heat  represented 
by  the  fall  of  423-55  grammes  through  the  space  of  1  meter.  The  latent  heat  of 
■water  and  the  amount  required  to  convert  ice  at  the  freezing  point  into  water  is  144°, 
or  144-6°  Fahr.  (80°-80-34°  Cent.)  The  refractive  power  of  water,  or  its  index  of  refrac- 
tion of  light,  is  1-336  ;  that  is,  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  is  to  the  sine  of  the 
angle  of  refraction  as  1-336  to  1.  Eefractive  power  increases  below  39-,  although 
density  diminishes.  "Water  expands  when  heated  or  cooled  beyond  39°  Fahr.,  or  3-"9 
Centigrade  :  Playfair  and  Joule  give  39-1 ;  Fraukenhein,  38-85  ;  Pliicker  and  Gessler, 
38-8.  Hope,  who  discovered  the  property,  gave  39-6.  Water  freezes  in  crystals  ;  one 
form  is  not  unlike  Iceland  spar,  a  rhomboid.  Hail  crystallises  in  six-sided  pyramids, 
base  to  base ;  snow  frequently  with  various  stellar  radiations. 

Specific  gravity  of  the  vapour  of  water  is  0-622  ;  it  is  nine  times  heavier  than 
hydrogen.  Water  itself  is  812  times  heavier  than  the  atmospheric  air.  Water  ex- 
pands by  heat,  between  32°  and  212°,  1  in  21-3  volumes.  It  expands  in  cooling  below 
32°,  even  if  it  be  not  allowed  to  crystallise.  The  expansion  may  be  prevented  by 
using  smooth  vessels  and  preventing  disturbance.  It  may  be  cooled  in  this  way  to 
about  7°  Fahr.  A  slight  agitation,  or  the  presence  of  a  rough  substance,  rapidly  causes 
it  to  shoot  out  crystals  in  all  directions.  The  spec.  gr.  of  ice  is  0-916,  it  therefore 
floats  on  water.  It  expands  with  irresistible  force,  bursting  asunder  iron  vessels, 
however  strong,  in  which  it  may  be  confined,  water-pipes  of  whatever  substance, 
porous  stones  which  may  have  absorbed  it,  and  vegetable-cells  in  which  it  may 
be  enclosed. 

Water  heated  to  212°  Fahr.  boils.  Long  before  this  period,  and  even  in  heating  it 
only  a  few  degrees,  it  gives  off  bubbles,  which  are  those  of  air,  from  which  it  is  never 
found  free  in  nature.  At  212°  the  bubbles  of  vapour  are  formed  and  rise  to  the  sur- 
face. These  bubbles  form  more  readily  on  certain  surfaces  ;  on  metals  easily,  especially 
if  tliey  are  not  polished,  Gay-Lussac  gave  the  difference  of  the  boiling  point  in  metal 
and  glass  as  two  degrees.  M.  Marcet  found  it  raised  to  221°  when  a  glass  flask  had 
its  inner  surface  coated  with  a  thin  film  of  shell-lac.  When  water  has  ceased  to  boil 
in  a  glass  or  porcelain  vessel,  it  will  begin  again  instantly  if  a  metallic  wire  is  intro- 
duced. Eough  glass  and  porcelain  vessels  allow  water  to  boil  better  than  smooth. 
The  boiling  of  water  depends  on  the  pressure  of  the  air  as  well  as  temperature,  as  the 
following  shows : — 

Barometer,  inches  Water  boil?  at  clegs.  Fahr. 

27-  74    208° 

28-  29    209° 

28-  84    210° 

29-  41   '  211° 

29-92  .       .       .       .       .       .       !       !  ;       !  212° 

30'6  213° 

This  change  of  boiling  point  is  used  to  ascertain  the  height  of  mountains,  550  feet 
making  a  difference  of  1  degree.  In  a  vacuum  water  will  boil  at  67°.  In  a  Papin's 
digester  it  is  raised  to  300  or  400  without  boiling. 

WATER-CI-ASS.    See  Glass,  Water. 

WATERXXTG  OT  STUPPS  {Moirage,  Fr.)  is  a  process  to  which  silk  and  other 
textile  fabrics  are  subjected,  for  causing  them  to  exhibit  a  variety  of  undulated  reflec- 
tions and  plays  of  light.    See  Moihe. 

WATER-METER.  An  apparatus  by  which  the  quantity  of  water  supplied  to  a 
manufactory  or  to  a  house  can  be  satisfactorily  measured.  As  a  description  of  gas- 
meters  has  been  given,  it  appears  requisite  that  some  notice  should  be  taken  of  an 
equally  important  instrument  for  measuring  water.  These  may  be,  and  are,  variouslv 
constructed.  _  The  principle  upon  which  they  are  made  is  in  all  cases  that  which  we 
see  in  action  m  a  water-wheel,  a  given  quantity  of  water  in  flowing  performs  a  aiven 
quantity  of  work.  fa  > 

Siemens  and  Adamson's  water-meter  is  shown  in  the  following  figures 
Fiff.  2093  IS  a  plan  of  a  meter,  looking  on  the  dial  and  dial-cap 
Fig.  2094  IS  a  section  of  meter,  filter,  and  unions,  complete 

Fig  20Q5  IS  a  perspective  view  of  drum  or  measuring  medium,  showin-  the 
adjusting  or  regulating  vanes  a  a  a,  and  water-ways  bbb;  letters  of  reference  refer 
to  similar  parts  in  all  the  drawings.  o-ilulu  leior 

In  fig.  209i,  a  is  the  inlet  union  of  meter  for  connecting  to  the  Water  Comijanv's 
supply  p>pc.    B  IS  the  filter-case.    c  is  a  filter,  which  is  fol^he  pui-pose  of  preyeS| 
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foreign  and  iiyurious  substancos  passing  into  tlie  drum  of  nioter.  d  is  a  filter-case  screw 
•which  connects  it  with  the  meter,  and  is  for  the  purpose  of  attacliing  to  and  detachinji 
from  the  meter-case,  to  cleanse  the  filter  c  when  required,  n  k  is  an  inner  filter,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  any  foreign  and  injurious  matter  which  might  pass  the  first  filter 
c  (whether  from  being  broken  or  from  any  other  cause)  from  entering  into  the  drum! 

2093 


A 

*  is  an  inlet  chamber  of  the  meter-case  x,  into  which  the  water  enters,  and  is  con- 
ducted into  the  measuring  drum  h  by  means  of  the  conducting  tube  g.  g  is  the  inlet 
or  conducting  tube  into  drum,  h  is  the  drum  or  measuring  medium  of  meter,  which  is 
regulated  so  as  to  give  uniformity  of  measurement  by  the  adjusting  vanes  a  a.  j  is 
an  oil-cup  attached  to  bottom  of  drum,  which  encloses  and  lubricates  the  bottom  of 
spindle  k.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  oil-cup  there  is  a  steel  boss,  which  the  drum  revolves 
upon,  K  is  the  bottom  spindle,  which  has  a  steel  pivot,  on  which  the  drum  revolves, 
and  is  enclosed  by  the  oil-cup  or  chamber  j.    1 1  is  the  outlet  chamber  of  the  meter- 

2094 


case  X,  into  which  the  water  is  measured  or  delivered  from  the  drum,  and  is  discharged 
through  the  outlet  end  jr.  n  is  the  outlet  union  of  case,  for  connecting  to  the  consumer  s 
or  service  pipe,  o  o  is  the  spindle  of  drum,  having  a  steel  boss  at  the  bottom,  winch 
revolves  upon  the  steel  pivot  of  the  spindle  k,  and  a  collar  iit  top,  working  into  the 
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German  silver  bush  p.  q  is  a  screw  attached  to  the  top  of  the  drum  spindle,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  motion  to  the  wheels  of  dial-work,  and  so  indicating  on  a  gi-aduatcd 
dial  the  number  of  feet  or  gallons  of  water  passed  through  the  meter,  k  is  the 
dial  work,  s  s  is  an  oil  chamber,  which  is  for  the  purpose 
of  lubricating  and  protecting  the  wheels  of  the  dial-work 
from  the  action  of  the  water,  and  so  preventing  any 
foreign  substance  getting  upon  and  injuring  them,  t  is 
the  dial-plate,  used  for  the  purpose  of  making,  along  with 
the  india-rubber  washer  v,  a  sealed  or  water-tight  joint 
between  the  oil  chamber,  where  the  bottom  -wheels  -work, 
and  the  upper  portion  or  chamber,  where  the  top  or 
differential  wheels  and  dial  work,  v  is  a  dial-cap,  screwed 
on  to  the  top  of  meter-case,  av  is  a  glass  plate,  covering 
dial.  X  is  an  outside  metal-case,  in  which  the  drum  revolves. 
Y  is  a  bottom  plate,  for  putting  in  and  taking  out  the  drum. 

The  annexed  drawing,  fig.  2096,  shows  the  arrangement 
of  the  meters  to  measure  large  quantities  of  water  in  con- 
nection -with  town  supply  or  district  mains.  The  plan 
shown  admits  of  the  regular  and  periodical  examination 

2096 
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and  repairs,  when  necessary,  without  in- 
terfering with  the  constant  supply.  A 
dirt  box  is  attached  to  each  end  of  the 
meters,  so  as  to  protect  them  from  in- 
jury arising  from  anything  (such  as 
sticks,  stones,  shells,  &c.)  which  might 
be  in  the  pipes,  and  which  if  allowed 
to  pass  might,  without  this  precaution, 
destroy  the  accuracy  of  the  measure- 
ment, and  damage  the  meter.  The 
sluice  yalye  at  each  end  provides  for 
the  periodical  examination  of  the  meter 
and  cleaning  the  dirt  box,  and  when 

2098 
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necessary  (for  the  purpose  of  repairs)  the  t^iking-out  of  tlie  meter.  As  it  is  arranced 
that  any  two  of  the  meters  are  of  sufficient  capacity  to  deliver  the  quantity  reauired 
It  will  be  apparent  that  this  can  bo  done  while  the  regular  supply  is  goin"'  on 

Messrs  Walker  and  Son's  duplex  water-meter,  figs.  2097  and  2098,  Ts  somewhat 
different  from  this.  The  water  passes  into  an  annular  chamber  a,  in  which  is  a  rotator 
arbor,  on  which  are  fixed  two  measuring  screws  c,  with  their  blades  at  contrary  angles 
and  on  the  same  arbor,  between  these  screws,  are  two  cones,  which  serve  to  guide  the 
water  smoothly  on  to  the  screw-blades,  and  likewise  to  lift  the  rotator  off  its  lower 
pivot  and  keep  it  suspended  in  its  bearings  whilst  in  action,  thereby  preventing  end-pres- 
sure. The  water,  by  means  of  a  partition,  is  divided  as  it  enters,  and  it  passes  over 
the  screws  at  opposite  sides  in  two  streams  of  equal  force.  In  the  central  compartment 
i!°  Z^^T  ^^^"^  divided  into  two  streams,  the  one  descending  and  passing  between 
the  blades  of  the  lower  screw,  and  the  other  ascending  and  passing  between  the  blades 
of  the  upper  screw  ;  these  two  currents  join,  and  the  water  passes  off  by  the  outlet. 

The  first  example  given  in  some  respects  resembles  a  Barker's  Mill ;  while  in  the 
other  the  revolutions  of  the  screws  are  made  to  measure  the  quantity  of  water  passing 
through  the  meter. 

WATERS,  IVXINERAXi.  Those  waters  which  contain  such  a  proportion  of  foreign 
matter  as  render  them  totally  unfit  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  give  them  a  sensible 
flavour,  and  a  specific  action  upon  the  animal  economy,  are  called  mineral  waters. 
They  are  various  in  their  composition,  temperature,  and  in  their  effect  upon  tlie 
system.  In  regard  to  temperature  they  are  divided  into  warm,  thermal,  and  cold. 
They  are_  generally  so  far  impregnated  with  acid  or  saline  bodies  as  to  derive  from 
them  their  peculiarities,  and  are  commonly  divided  into  four  classes.  AcididoKs  or 
carbonated  waters  are  characterised  by  an  acid  taste,  and  by  the  disengagement  of 
gas.  They  contain  five  or  six  times  their  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas  ;  their 
salts  are  muriates  and  carbonates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  carbonate  or  sulphate  of 
iron,  &c.  Saline  waters  contain,  in  general,  salts  of  soda  and  lime,  or  of  magnesia 
and  lime,  with  carbonic  acid  and  oxide  of  iron.  Chalybeate  or  ferruginous  waters 
have  a  decided  styptic  taste ;  the  iron  is  sometimes  in  the  state  of  an  oxide,  held  in 
solution  by  carbonic  acid,  sometimes  exists  as  a  sulphate,  and  sometimes  both  as  a 
sulphate  and  carbonate.  Sulphureous  waters  are  easily  recognised  by  their  disagree- 
able smell,  and  their  property  of  tarnishing  silver  and  copper. 

Dr.  Gairdner,  in  his  '  Natural  History  of  Mineral  and  Thermal  Springs,'  has  en- 
deavoured to  generalise  the  connection  between  the  composition  of  mineral  waters 
and  the  rock-formations  from  which  they  flow: — 1.  'The  salts  held  in  solution  in 
mineral  waters  have  no  connection  with  the  acid,  saline,  or  earthy  matter  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  rocks  which  they  traverse  in  their  passage  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  2.  The  mineral  waters  of  the  primitive  formations  are  almost  all 
thermal,  and  generally  possess  a  very  high  temperature.  Their  predominant  im- 
pregnation is  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  free  carbonic  acid  gas,  carbonate  of  soda, 
and,  in  general,  salts  with  a  base  of  soda,  silica,  few  calcareous  salts,  except  carbonate 
of  lime  in  some  peculiar  situations,  and  but  a  small  quantity  of  iron.  3.  The  waters 
of  the  palseozoic  and  older  secondary  formations  participate  in  those  belonging  to  the 
primitive  rocks.  They  are  generally  of  a  lower  temperature,  though  some  of  them 
are  still  very  hot ;  free  carbonic  acid  is  much  less  common,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
is  almost  entirely  absent.  Salts  of  soda  still  predominate,  but  carbonate  is  not  so 
common;  sulphate  of  lime  is  found  in  the  greater  number  of  these  waters;  silica 
exists  in  but  two  or  three  examples.  4.  The  waters  of  the  newer  secondary  and 
tertiary  formations  are  as  distinctly  characterised  as  those  of  the  primitive  rocks, 
placed  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  series.  They  are  all  cold.  Free  carbonic  acid  is 
almost  entirely  absent.  Their  predominant  ingredients  are  the  carbonate  and  sulphate 
of  lime,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron.  5.  The  trachytic  and  basaltic 
formations,  and  modern  volcanic  rocks,  present  in  their  mineral  waters  many  of  the 
circumstances  of  temperature  and  composition  which  are  found  in  the  waters  of  granite 
and  other  primitive  rocks.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  carbonate  of  soda, 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  silica  reappear,  and  many  contain  the  free  sulphuric  and 
hydrochloric  acids.  The  sulphate  of  lime,  magnesian  salts,  and  oxide  of  iron,  are  again 
wanting.  6.  It  is  often  found  that  the  mineral  waters  of  a  district  have  almost  the 
same  composition,  in  which  case  they  generally  issue  from  the  crystalline  and 
independent  formations.  In  other  cases  they  are  subject  to  great  varieties  within  a 
comparatively  limited  space,  so  that  waters  of  a  totally  different  composition  rise  close 
to  each  other  when  they  emerge  from  sedimentary  rocks. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell,  in  his  Address  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Bath, 
stated  that,  'Notwithstanding  the  general  persistency  in  character  of  mineral  waters 
and  hot  springs  ever  since  they  were  first  known  to  us,  we  find  on  enquiry  that  some 
few  of  them  even  in  historical  times  have  been  subject  to  great  changes.     These  have 
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happened  during  earthquakes  -which  have  been  violent  enough  to  disturb  the  sub- 
terranean drainage  and  alter  the  shape  of  the  fissures  up  whicla  the  waters  ascend. 
Thus,  during  the  great  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  in  1755,  the  temperature  of  the  spring 
called  La  Source  de  lu  Kerne  at  Bagn^res-de-Suchon,  in  the  Pyrenees,  was  ^iddeuly 
raised  as  much  as  75°  Fahr.;  or  changed  from  a  cold  spring  to  one  of  122°  Fahr.,  aheat 
which  it  has  since  retained.-  It  is  also  recorded  that  the  hot  springs  at  Bagn6res-de- 
Bigorre,  in  the  same  mountain-chfvin,  became  suddenly  cold  during  a  great  earthquake 
which  in  1660  threw  down  several  houses  in  that  town.  It  has  been  ascertained  that 
the  hot  springs  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  and  many  other  regions,  are  situated  in  lines 
along  with  the  rocks  have  been  rent,  and  usually  where  they  have  been  displaced  or 

faulted.'   

In  the  regions  where  volcanic  eruptions  still  occasionally  occiir,  hot- water  springs 
are  found  in  great  abundance;  sometimes  the  water  of  these  springs  attains  a  boiling 
temperature,  and- some' emit  steam  considerably  above- boili-ng  point.  These  springs 
are  most  conspicuous  in  districts  where,  as  in  Central  France,  and  the  Eifel  in  Ger- 
many, there  are  indications  that  the  internal  fires  have  comparatively  recently  become 
dormant. 

At  Carlsbad,  in  Bohemia,  there  are  some  very  important  mineral  springs  :  one  of 
these  is  a  very  copious  stream,  gushing  forth  with  great  vehemence.  Its  temperature 
is  165°  Fahr.    The  analysis  of  Berzelius  shows  the  water  of  this  spring  to  contain  : — 


Sulphate  of  soda 

.  2-08714 

Carbonate  of  sodg,  . 

.  ,     .  .     .  .1-25200 

Carbonate  of  lime    .  ,  . 

.  0-31219 

Fluoride  of  calciym  .  ,     .  .  . 

.  0-00331 

Phosphate  of  linie   .  . 

.  0-00019 

Carbonate  of  strontia 

.  0-00097 

,,       of  magnesia 

.  0-18221 

Phosphate, of  alumina 

.  0-00034 

Carbonate  of  manganese  . 

.    a  trace 

Silex  ...... 

.  0-07504 

Total  

.  5-46232 

Berzelius  found  that  the  substances  dissolved  by  carbonic  acid  in  this  spring  crystal- 
lise out,  when  the  carbonic  acid  escapes,  independently  of  the  diminution  of  the 
liquid,  but  that  the  magnesia  and  silicic  acid  were  not  deposited  until  the  evaporation 
had  taken  place. 

There  are  many  celebrated  mineral  springs  in  England ;  amongst  the  most  im- 
portant may  be  enumerated  those  of  Buxton,  Harrowgate,  Cheltenham,  Leamington, 
Tunbridae,  Epsom,  and  Bath. 

Sir  Charles  Lyell  stated  (in  the,  same  Address  before  alluded  to)  that : — '  The 
thermal  waters  of  Bath  are  far  from  being  conspicuous  among  European  hot  springs 
for  the  quantity  of  mineral  matter  contained  in  them  in  proportion  to  the  water 
■which  acts  as  a  solvent.'  '  Dr.  Daubeny,  after  devoting  a  month  to  the  analysis  of 
the  Bath  waters  in  1833,  ascertained  that  the  daily  evolution  of  nitrogen  gas  amounted 
to  no  less  than  250  cubic  feet  in  volume.  This  gas,  he  remarks,  is  not  only  charac- 
teristic of  hot  springs,  but  is  largely  disengaged  from  volcanic  craters  during  eruptions. 
Carbonic  acid  is  another  of  the  gaseous  substances  discharged  by  the  Bath  waters.' 

The  temperature  of  the  Bath  waters  varies  in  different  springs  from  117°  to  120° 
Fahr.  Prof.  Eoscoe  analysed  the  Bath  waters,  more  particularly  the  water  of  tho 
King's  Bath  spring :  he  found  it  contained  strontium,  lithium,  sulphate  of  calcium, 
magnesium,  and  a  small  quantity  of  copper. 

Dr.  Muspratt,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Chemical  News,  snid :  

'The  thermal  springs  of  Buxton  issue  from  fissures  in  tho  calcareous  rocks,  and 
arc  attended  by  often-repeated  but  suspended  volumes  of  gas,  which  escape  partly 
as  large  bubbles,  and  partly  in  countless  minute  vesicles  of  water,  giving  to  tlie 
liquid  freshly  collected  in  glass  vessels  all  the  appearance  of  aerated  watei\  As  it 
gurgles  up,  tho  water  is  clear,  sparkling,  and  almost  tasteless.  The  temperature 
is  a  little  above  32°  Fahr.,  and  the  specific  gravity  1-000339.  Tho  most  remark- 
aljle  feature  of  the  Buxton  water  is  the  very  large  quantity  of  nitrogen  which  it 
eviscerates.'  • 

Cubic  inches 

-KT-.  .  per  gallon. 

Nitrogen    204-00 

iree  Carbonic  acid .   o.cn 
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Tho  analysis  made  by  Dr.  Muspratt  of  the  Buxton  water  is  as  followK  : — 


Carbonate  of  lime,  CaOCO-   8'541 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  MgOCO-   3-741 

Carbonate  of  iron,  FoOCO'^   0'082 

Chloride  of  calcium,  CaCl         ........  1  -227 

Chloride  of  magnesium,  MgCl   0-463 

Chloride  of  sodium,  NaCl   2-404 

Chloride  of  potassium,  KCl   0-260 

Sulphate  of  lime,  CaOSO'   0-330 

Silicic  acid,  SiO-   1-044 

Organic  matter   0-341 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  alumina,  fluoride  of  calcium,  nitric 

acid,  &c   1-076 


19-510 

The  celebrated  Geysers  of  Iceland  are  the  hottest  known  springs  in  tho  world. 
From  experiments  made  by  Prof.  Bunsen,  we  leara  tnat  at  the  depth  of  only  74  feet, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tube  a  column  of  water  may  be  in  a  state  of  rest,  and  yet  possess 
a  heat  of  120°  Cent,  or  248  Fahr.  What  then  will  be  the  temperature  of  such  water 
at  the  depth  of  a  few  thousand  feet  ?    The  Geyser  water  contains  in  10,000  parts  : — 

Silicic  acid  .... 

Soda  

Chloride  of  sodium  . 
Sulphate  of  soda  (and  magnesia) 
Sulphate  of  lime 


Porchhammer. 

Pfaff. 

.4-09 

800 

1-32 

.  1-68 

1-68 

.  0-62 

1-32 

.0-34 

7-96 

11-00 

By  cooling  alone  about  one-tenth  of  the  silicic  acid  separates ;  for  the  water 
which  Forchhammer  received  in  sealed  flasks  became  cloudy,  and  left  that  quantity 
of  silica. 

WATER-PRESSURE  IMCACKXHrERT  FOR  MINES.  See  Hydhattxic 
Machinert. 

WilTER-PROOF  CXiOTK.    See  Caoutchouc. 

WiLTER,  PlTRIPlCATlOia"  OP.  This  subject  has  been  already  dealt  with  to 
some  extent  while  on  the  subject  of  filters,  and  when  speaking  of  the  influence  of 
animal-charcoal.  Spencer,  the  discoverer  of  the  electrotype  process,  appears  to  have 
made  a  discovery  proving  that  magnetic  oxide  of  iron  and  the  protocarbide  possess  the 
property  of  purifying  water. 

After  trying  a  number  of  experiments  with  various  descriptions  of  rocks  and 
minerals,  Mr.  Spencer  found  that  those  containing  protoxide  of  iron  (even  where  it 
was  chemically  combined  with  other  substances)  effected  the  filtration  of  water  from 
even  suspended  impurity  better  than  any  others.  Acting  on  tlie  idea  thus  suggested, 
he  found  that,  the  same  oxide,  when  isolated  in  the  state  of  '  magnetic  oxide,'  not  only 
freed  water  from  turbidity  more  effectually  than  an  equal  thickness  of  sand,  but 
effected  its  decolouration  with  marvellous  rapidity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  earthy 
substances  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  same  rocks,  such  as  silica  and  alumina, 
when  isolated,  were,  in  the  latter  respect,  perfectly  inert  From  this  it  was  evident 
that  the  protoxide  of  iron,  as  magnetic  oxide— a  substance  which  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  so  many  rocks— was  one  of  nature's  chief  agents  of  purification.  A  most 
striking  experiment  was  made  with  some  bog-water,  darker  in  colour  than  ordinary 
porter,  which  had  been  procured  from  the  soakings  of  an  Aberdeenshire  peat^bed. 
When  brought  into  contact  with  the  magnetic  ojeidc,  it  was  deprived  of  its  colour  almost 
instantaneomly,  and  carbonic  acid  substituted  in  its  place. 

Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  circumstance  is  that  the  magnetic  filtermg  medtuvi 
itself  suffers  no  deterioration  after  any  period  of  operation.  Of  course,  if  its  surftice  be- 
comes fouled  with  slimy  impurity,  it  requires  washing.  Its  province  is  confined  to 
forcing  the  oxygen,  always  present  in  the  water,  into  combination  witn  tlio  impure 
organic  matter,  and  thus  converting  it  into  carbonic  axid,  which  gas  conferred  freshness 
and  salubrity  on  all  waters  in  which  it  was  found.  In  these  results  the  occult  action  ot 
catalysis  was,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  science,  brought  at  will  into  artificnU 

every-day  operation.  .  -j    /     i.\       •  Tf 

The  magnetic  oxide  was  not  to  be  understood  as  ordinary  oxide  (rust)  ot  iron.  _J.t 
was,  on  the  contrary,  a  black  crystalline  body,  hard  but  brittle,  and  analogous,  in 
perhaps  all  respects,  to  the  body  formeriy  termed  'loadstone.     Below  reaness  it 
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never  oxidised.  Though  not  plentiful  as  a  natural  body,  Mr.  Spenoer  had  succeeded 
in  forming  it  artificially,  from- several  iron  ores,  at  a  very  reasonable  rate.  Though 
the  magnetic  oxide  he  had  obtained  from  the  -white  carbonate  of  iron  was  very  efifective, 
yet  it  had  a  tendency  to  be  reduced  to  fine  powder  by  attrition.  Ho  became  apprehen- 
sive, therefore,  that  this  circumstance  might  ultimately  interfere  with  the  rapidity  of 
his  filtering  operations.  This  led  him  to  seek  some  mode  of  procuring  an  equally 
effective  though  less  friable  body.  After  various  experiments,  he  succeeded  be- 
yond his  anticipations.  By  very  simple  means,  he  had  obtained  a  magnetic  body 
combined  with  ciu-bon  from  the  hitherto  refractory  Cumberland  haamatite.  This  new 
compound  body,  which  is  thus  added  to  metallurgical  chemistry,  consists  of  iron, 
oxygen,  and  carbon — an  equivalent  of  each ;  its  atomic  number  is  therefore  42.  It 
is  very  hard,  and  when  polished,  has  a  black  metallic  lustre.  It  is  highly  magnetic, 
and  was  said  to  be  as  incorrodible  as  gold  or  platinum.  Its  purifying  powers  were 
stated  to  be  very  great.  It  can  be  manufactured  cheaply.  Mr.  Spencer  named 
it  protocarbide  of  iron.  He  stated  that  it  was  not  always  necessary  in  practice  to 
have  an  equivalent  of  carbon  combined  with  the  oxide,  as  a  smaller  proportion  con- 
ferred the  requisite  hardness,  in  which  case  it  was  prepared  more  quickly  ;  but,  in 
making,  if  kept  at  a  low  red  heat  along  with  uncombined  carbon  for  a  longer  time, 
the  combination  took  place  in  equivalent  proportions. 

WATER,  SZUL — rendered  fresh.  The  analyses  of  sea  water  which  have  been 
made  at  various  times,  and  the  results  of  which  will  be  found  elsewhere,  prove  that 
that  liquid  contains  from  3i  to  4  per  cent,  of  saline  substances, 
two-thirds  at  least  of  which  are  common  salt,  and  also  a  certain 
quantity  of  organic  matters,  all  of  which  substances  impart  to 
it  its  well-known  taste  and  odour,  and  render  it  unfit  for  drink- 
ing or  other  domestic  purposes. 

To  render  sea  water  dlinkable,  and  thus  avoid  the  accidents 
resulting  from  an  insufficient  supply,  or  from  an  absolute  want 
of  fresh  water,  in  sea-voyages,  is  a  problem  which  may  be  said 
to  have  engaged  the  attention  of  men  from  the  very  moment 
they  ventured  to  lose  sight  of  the  friendly  shore  and  became 
navigators  ;  gradually,  as  the  enlargement  of  commercial  opera- 
tions extended  the  length  of  sea-voyages,  the  difficulty  of  pre- 
serving in  a  pure  state  the  fresh  water  taken  in  store,  the 
necessit^y  of  putting  up  at  stations  for  procuring  a  fresli  supply 
of  it  when  it  is  exhausted,  the  great  gain  to  be  realised  by 
being  enabled  to  devote  to  the  stowage  of  cargo  the  valuable 
space  occupied  by  water-tanks  and  water-casks,  have  induced 
many  people  at  various  times,  and  fcrr  many  years  past,  to 
contrive  apparatus  by  means  of  which  sea  water  would  be 
rendered  fit  to  drink,  or  by  means  of  which  good  fresh  water 
could  be  obtained  tlierefrom. 

Fresh  water  can  be  obtained  from  sea  water  in  tM'O  ways : 
tlie  one  by  distillation,  the  other  by  passing  it  througli  a  layer 
or  column  of  sand,  or  of  earth,  of  sufficient  thickness  or  length. 
In  effect,  if  sea  water  be  poured  at  a  (fig.  2099),  into  a  pipe  15  feet 
high,  and  full  of  clean  dry  sand,  the  water,  which  will  at  first 
flow  at  B,  will  be  found  pretty  fresh  and  drinkable,  but  as  the 
operation  is  continued,  the  water  which  flows  at  b  soon  becomes  brackish;  the 
brackishness  gradually  augmenting,  until,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  water  which 
flows  at  B  is  actually  more  salted  than  that  poured  at  a;  because  the  latter  dissolves 
the  salt  whicli  had  been  first  retained  by  the  sand;  which  must  then  be  renewed,  or 
washed  with  fresh  water,  a  process  evidently  useless  for  the  purpose  in  question 
This  phenomenon,  according  to  Berzelius,  is  due  to  the  interstices  between  the  grains 
of  sand  acting  as  capillary  tubes ;  and  as,  at  the  beginning  of  the  operation,  the  effect 
depends  more  on  the  attraction  than  on  the  pressure  of  the  liquid  poured  in  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  tube,  the  salt  is  partly  separated  from  the  water  which  held  it  in 
solution,  the  latter  lodging  itself  into  the  interstices  of  tlie  sand,  and  filling  them  •  if 
when  the  mass  of  the  sand  is  completely  wetted,  a  greater  quantity  of  sea  water  is 
poured  upon  it,  the  weight  of  the  said  sea  water  first  displaces  and  expels  the  fresh 
water ;  but  as  soon  as  the  interstices  of  the  sand  liave  thus  been  forcibly  filled  up  with 
sea  water,  the  water  flowing  at  b  becomes  more  and  more  salted ;  wherefore  this  filtra- 
tion cannot  yield  more  fresh  water  tluin  can  be  contained  in  the  interstices  of  a  column 
of  sand  of  a  certain  length,  and  proportionate  to  the  saltness  of  the  sea  water 

Howbeit,  the  removal  of  the  salt  from  sea  water,  so  as  to  obtain  fresh  water  there- 
from,  ]s,  practically  speaking,  an  impossibility,  except  by  evaporation 
.  At  first  sight  one  would  think  tiiat  it  is  sidEcient  to  submit  sea  water  to  distilla 
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tiou  to  convert  it  into  fresli  water,  and  that  the  Bolutiou  of  tluj  problem  is  altogetlier 
dopondont  upon  a  still  constructed  so  as  to  produce,  Ly  evaporation,  a  great  quantity 
of  distilled  water,  with  a  consumption  of  fuel  sufficiently  small  to  become  practicable. 

Distillation  at  a  clieap  rate  is  doubtless  an  important  item,  and  fuel  being  a  cum- 
brous and  expensive  article  on  board  ship,  it  is  superabundantly  evident  tliat,  sup- 
posing all  the  apparatus  wliicli  have  hitherto  been  contrived  for  the  purpose  to  answer 
equally  well,  that  one  would  clearly  merit  tl:e  preference  which  would  produce  most 
at  least  cost ;  but  there  are,  besides,  other  desiderata  of  a  no  less  primary  importance, 
and  it  is  from  having  neglected,  ignored,  or  been  unable  to  realise  them,  that  all  the 
apparatus  for  obtaining  fresh  water  from  sea  water,  which  have  been  from  time  to 
time  brought  before  the  public,  have  liithcrto,  without  exception,  proved  total 
failures,  or,  after  trial,  have  been  quite  discarded,  or  fulfil  the  object  in  view  in  a 
way  so  imperfect  or  precarious,  that,  practically  speaking,  tlie  manufacture  of  fresh 
water  at  sea,  or  from  sea  water,  may  be  said  to  have  been,  until  quite  lately,  an  un- 
accomplished feat.  In  order  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  which  stood 
in  tlie  way  of  success,  a  few  words  of  explanation  become  necessary. 

When  ordinary  water,  whether  fresh  or  salt,  is  submitted  to  distillation,  the  con- 
densed steam,  instead  of  being,  as  might  be  supposed,  pure,  tasteless,  and  odourless, 
yields  on  the  contrary  a  liquid  free  from  salt,  it  is  true,  but  of  an  intolerably  nauseous 
and  empyreumatic  taste  and  odour  which  it  retains  for  many  weeks;  it  is,  moreover, 
insipid,  flat,  and  vapid,  owing  to  its  want  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  which  water 
in  its  natural  state  possesses,  and  of  which  it  has  been  deprived  by  the  process  of 
distillation.  In  the  absence  of  ordinary  fresh  water,  this  distilled  water,  however  dis- 
agreeable and  objectionable  it  may  be,  is  of  course  of  use  so  far  as  it  is  fresh,  but  the 
crews  invariably  refuse  it  as  long  as  they  can  obtain  a  supply  from  natural  sources. 

With  a  view  to  remedy  the  defects  just  alluded  to,  various  means  have  from  time  to 
time  been  proposed  and  employed :  such  as  the  addition  of  alum,  sulphuric  and  other 
acids,  chloride  of  lime,  &c. ;  but  it  is  evident  that  chemical  reagents  cannot  effect  the 
object ;  but  if  even  they  did,  their  use  is  always  unsafe,  for  their  continuous  and  daily 
absorption  might,  and  doubtless  would,  cause  accidents  of  a  more  or  less  serious 
nature,  not  to  speak  of  the  trouble  and  care  required  in  making  such  additions. 
Liebig  said,  with  both  authority  and  reason,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  use  of  chemicals 
should  never  be  recommended  for  culinary  (or  food)  purposes ;  for  chemicals  are 
seldom  met  with  in  commerce  in  a  state  of  purity,  and  are  frequently  contaminated 
by  poisonous  substances.  On  the  other  hand,  the  percolation  through  perforated 
barrels  or  coarse  sieves,  porous  substances,  plaster,  chalk,  sand,  &c.,  the  pumps, 
ventilators,  bellows,  agitators,  which  have  been  proposed  to  aerate  the  distilled  water 
obtained,  and  render  it  palatable,  are  slow  in  their  action,  of  a  difficult,  inconvenient, 
or  impossible  application ;  and  as  to  leaving  the  distilled  water  to  become  aerated  by 
the  agitation  imparted  to  it  in  tanks  or  casks  by  the  motion  of  the  ship,  this  must  be 
continued  for  a  length  of  time,  proportioned  of  course  to  the  vigour  of  the  oscillations 
imparted  to  the  ship  by  the  violence  of  the  waves,  and  the  time  thus  required  is 
always  considerable ;  yet  in  this  way,  and  finally  by  pouring  the  water  several  times 
from  one  glass  to  another  before  drinking  it,  it  may  become  fully  aerated,  but  without 
entirely  losing  its  vapid  and  nauseous  taste  and  odour. 

But  before  proceeding  further,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  few  words  respecting 
another  condition  in  the  construction  of  marine  condensing  machines,  which,  from  not 
being  sufficiently  taken  into  account,  frequently  puts  them  suddenly  out  of  service,  or 
necessitates  constant  repairs. 

The  question  which  had  hitherto  been  left  unanswered,  and  yet  which  must  be  in- 
tegrally solved  before  success  could  be  hoped  for,  is  the  following : — 

To  obtain,  with  a  small  proportion  of  fuel,  large  quantities  of  fresh,  inodorous, 
salubrious,  aerated  water,  -vvithout  the  lielp  of  chemical  reagents,  by  means  of  a.  self- 
acting  and  compact  apparatus  capable  of  being  worked  at  all  hours,  under  aU  latitudes, 
in  all  weathers  and  conditions  compatible  with  the  existence  of  the  ship  itself,  and 
incapable  of  becoming  incrusted,  or  of  othervrise  going  out  of  order. 

How  this  complex  and  difficult  problem  was  solved  by  Dr.  Normandy  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  explain  : — - 

It  is  a  known  property  of  steam  that  it  becomes  condensed  into  water  again, 
whenever  it  comes  in  contact  with  water  at  a  temperature  lower  than  itself,  no  matter 
how  high  the  temperature  of  that  condensing  water  may  be.  ... 

It  is  known  that  the  sea  and  other  natural  waters  are  saturated  with  air  conbuning 
a  larger  proportion  of  oxygen  and  of  carbonic  acid  than  the  air  we  breathe.  In  eSect 
100  volumes  of  the  air  held  in  solution  in  water  contain  from  32  to  33  volumes  ot 
oxygen,  whereas  100  volumes  of  ordinary  atmospheric  air  contain  only  24  volumes  ot 
oxygen.  Again,  ordinary  atmospheric  air  contains  only  ^  of  carbonic  acid,  wnerea^ 
the  air  held  in  solution  in  water  contains  from  40  to  42  per  cent,  of  carbonic  aciU. 
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Experiments  undertaken  with  a  view  to  determine  the  amount  of  these  gases  pre- 
sent in  water,  showed  that  this  amount  varied  with  the  state  of  purity  of  the  water ; 
that  whilst  ordinary  rain-water  contains,  on  an  average,  15  cubic  inches  of  oxygenisea 
air  per  gallon,  it  was  constituted  as  follows  : — 

Carbonic  acid  6"26 

Oxygen       .........  6'04 

Nitrogen  3"70 

15-00 

Sea  water,  owing  to  the  various  substances  which  it  holds  in  solution,  contains  only 
on  an  average  5  cubic  inches  of  gases,  more  than  one-half  of  which  is  carbonic  acid  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  1  gallon  of  sea  water  contains  about  two-tliirds  less  gases  than 
ordinary  rain-water,  and  one-half  less  gases  than  river  water. 

It  has  been  ascertained  that  air  begins  to  be  expelled  from  such  natural  waters 
when  the  temperature  reaches  about  130°  Fahr. ;  and  we  know  that  when  the  teni- 
perature  reaches  212°  Fahr.,  all  the  air  which  it  contained  has  been  expelled,  and  it 
is  for  this  reason  that  distilled  water  contains  no  air. 

The  apparatus  invented  by  Dr.  Normandy  is  represented  in  figs.  2100,  2101.  It 
consists  of  three  principal  parts — an  evaporator,  a  condenser,  and  a  refrigerator — 
joined  so  as  to  form  one  compact  and  soHd  mass,  screwed  and  bolted,  without  sol- 
dering or  brazing  of  any  kind.  The  evaporator  is  a  cylinder,  partly  filled  with  sea 
water,  into  which  a  sheaf  of  pipes  is  immersed,  so  that  on  admitting  steam  at  a  cer- 
tain pressure  into  these  pipes  it  is  condensed  into  fresh,  though  non-aerated  water  hy 
the  sea  water  by  which  the  pipes  are  surroxinded,  that  sea  water  being  thus  heated  and 
a  portion  of  it  evaporated  at  the  same  time  ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  properties  of  steam  to 
be  condensed  by  water,  no  matter  how  high  the  temperature  of  that  water  may  be,  if 
it  be  only  inferior  to  that  of  the  steam.  This  non-aerated  water  becomes  aerated,  as 
will  be  explained  below.  On  board  steamers,  the  steam  is  obtained  directly  from 
the  boilers  of  the  shfp ;  in  sailing-vessels  it  is  procured  from  a  small  boiler  which 
may,  or  may  not  be  connected  with  the  hearth,  galley,  or  caboose. 

The  steam  at  a  pressure  being,  of  course,  hotter,  than  ordinary  boiling  water,  serves 
to  convert  a  portion  of  the  water  contained  in  the  evaporator  into  ordinary  or  non- 
pressure  steam,  which,  as  it  reaches  the  pipes  in  the  condenser,  b,  is  resolved  into  fresh 
aerated  water.  By  thus  evaporating  water  under  slight  pressure,  one  fire  performs 
double  duty,  and  thus  the  first  condition,  that  of  economy,  is  completely  fulfilled,  for 
while,  in  the  usual  way,  1  lb.  of  coal  evaporates  at  most  6  or  7  lbs.  of  water,  the  same 
quantity  of  coals,  put  under  the  same  boiler,  but  in  connection  with  this  apparatus,  is 
thus  made  to  evaporate  12  or  14  lbs.  of  water ;  or,  in  otlier  words,  from  the  same  amount 
of  coals  or  of  steam  employed,  the  machine  which  is  described  will  produce  double  the 
quantity  of  fresh  water  that  can  be  obtained  by  simple  or  ordinary  distillation  ;  that 
is  to  say,  double  the  quantity  obtained  by  the  ordinary  condensers. 

The  comparative  trials  made  in  1859  on  board  H.M.  ships  the  Sphynx,  Erebus, 
and  Odin,  at  Portsmouth,  before  the  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  most  con- 
clusively proved  the  perfect  accuracy  of  that  statement. 

The  steam  issuing  from  the  evaporator,  and  which  is  condensed  by  the  water  in 
the  condenser,  imparts,  of  course,  its  heat  to  the  sea  water  in  it;  and  as  this  water  is 
admitted  cold  at  the  bottom,  whilst  the  steam  of  the  evaporator  is  admitted  at  the  top 
of  the  condenser,  the  water  therein  becomes  hotter  and  hotter  gradually  as  it  ascends, 
and  when  it  finally  reaches  the  top  its  temperature  is  about  208°  Fahr. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  water  begins  to  part  with  its  air  at  a  temperature  of 
about  130°  Fahr.,  therefore  the  greater  portion  of  the  air  contained  in  the  water 
which  flows  constantly  and  uninterruptedly  through  the  condenser  is  thus  separated, 
and  led  through  a  pipe  into  the  empty  space  left  for  steam-room  within  the  evaporator^ 
where  it  mixes  with  the  steam.  ' 

Now,  as  about  six  gallons  of  sea  water  must  be  discharged  for  every  gallon  of  fresh 
water  which  is  condensed,  and  as  each  gallon  of  sea  Avater  contains,  as  was  said  before 
5  cubic  inches  of  air,  and  whereas  the  utmost  quantity  of  it  that  fresh  water  can 
naturally  absorb  is  15  cubic  inches  per  gallon,  it  follows  that  the  steam  in  the  evapo- 
rator, before  it  is  finally  condensed,  has  been  in  contact  with  twice  as  much  air  as 
water  can  take  up,  the  result  being  a  production  of  fresh  water  to  the  maximum  of 
aeration,  that  is,  containing  as  much  air  as  in  pure  rain-water. 

This  aeration  of  the  water  to  the  maximum  and  with  the  air  naturally  contained 
in  the  water  in  its  original  state,  though  a  condition  of  the  utmost  importonce  Dr 
Normandy  having  failed  in  removing  the  odour  and  taste  in  question,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  try  to  discover  whence  came  that  fiavour  which  no  aeration  could  destroy 
except  after  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  even  then  never  perfectly    That  water 
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ms  tho  power  of  absorbing  and  dissolving  organic  matter  is,  of  course  well  known 
but  It  may  be  illustrated  in  a  very  simple  manner,  as  follows  :— If  water,  from  whatpver 
source,  bo  distilled  the  distillate  will,  of  course,  bo  fresh  water,  pure  fresh  water  but 
It  will  have  a  peculiar,  nauseous,  and  ompyreumatic  t^sto  and  odour,  stronger  m'wo 
iwrtion  as  the  lieat  applied  to  evaporate  it  has  been  more  elevated;  it  is  that  smell  and 
taste  winch  render  it  luidrinkablo  for  a  while.  If,  when  it  has  become  sweet  again 
by  long  standing,  which  period  may  be  hastened  by  agitation  in  the  atmospliere,  that 
distilled  water  bo  then  re-distilled,  the  distillate  will  be  found  to  have  acquired  a^ain 
tlio  same  empyroumatic  taste  and  odour  as  when  it  was  first  distilled.  How  is  this''?— 
Because  it  ^ylIl,  by  standing  or  agitation,  have  re-dissolved  a  portion  of  the  air  in  the 
room  in  which  it  was  kept,  and  along  with  that  air  it  will  have  absorbed  whatever  sub- 
stances were  present,  dissolved  or  suspended  in  it,  and  those  substances  by  their  con- 
tact with  tho  heated  surfaces  of  the  still,  yield  an  erapyreumatic  product,  which  taints 
the  distillate.  On  board  ships,  the  water  which  is  stored  in  for  the  use  of  crews  in  the 
usual  way,  in  the  course  of  about  a  fortnight  becomes  putrid  and  almost  undrinkable, 
because  the  organic  matter  which  that  water  contains  is  undergoing  putrefactive  for- 
mentation.  But  about  a  month  or  so  afterwards  the  water  gradually  becomes  sweeter 
and  sweeter,  until  at  last  it  becomes  drinkable  again;  because,  eventually,  all  tho 
organic  matter  which  it  contained  becomes  decomposed,  carbonic  acid  and  water  being 
the  result,  and  although  tho  air  of  a  ship's  hold  is  none  of  the  sweetest,  such  water,  as 
.]ust  said,  generally  remains  afterwards  perfectly  good  and  palatable;  because,  the  tanks 
in  which  it  is  kept,  being  covered  up,  it  is  sheltered  from  fresh  pollutions,  and  because 
it  is  now  saturated  with  pure  air,  and  therefore  cannot  absorb  tliat  of  the  atmosphere. 

When  the  natural  waters  supplied  to  our  habitations  are  obtained  from  impure 
sources,  as  is  uufortunately  too  often  the  case,  the  evils  resulting  from  their  use  may 
in  some  degree  be  remedied  by  putting  in  practice  the  recommendation  which  has 
been  sometimes  made,  of  boiling  such  water  previous  to  employing  it  as  a  beverage  ; 
unfortunately,  the  water  being  thereby  deprived  of  air  is,  like  distilled  water,  though 
in  a  less  degree,  unpalatable  and  vapid  and  heavy ;  it  is,  in  fact,  of  difficult  digestion  ; 
but  there  is  something  "worse  than  that ;  water  which  has  been  boiled,  or  which  has 
been  distilled,  by  reason  of  its  containing  no  air,  has  a  great  tendency  to  absorb  or  to 
take  that  of  the  media  where  it  is  kept,  so  that  if  distilled  water  which  conUiins  no 
air  be  kept  in  a  ship's  hold,  or  in  an  impure  and  confined  place,  it  will  absorb  pre- 
cisely the  quantity  of  air  which  it  can  absorb,  namely,  16  cubic  inches  per  gallon,  and 
if  that  air  be  loaded  with  organic  particles  or  impure  emanations,  it  will  soon  become 
foetid  and  putrid.  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Angus  Smith  have  proved  that  if  a  stream 
of  air  which  has  already  been  breathed  be  passed  through  water,  the  latter  will  retain 
a  peculiar  albuminoid  matter  which  undergoes  putrefaction  with  extraordinary 
rapidity;  and  the  water  which  condenses  on  the  cold  exterior  surfaces  of  vessels  in 
crowded  rooms  possesses  the  same  character,  and  acquires  in  a  short  time  an  offensive 
odour ;  now  this  is  to  a  great  extent  the  case  with  the  water  of  ordinary  condensers 
when  allowed  to  become  spontaneously  aerated  on  board  ship.  Thus  water,  though 
distilled,  if  kept  in  tainted  rooms,  will  soon  become  foul.  The  only  condition  neces- 
sary for  distilled  water  not  to  become  putrid  or  offensive  is  to  saturate  it  with  pure 
air,  because  in  that  case  there  is  no  room  left  for  other  gases  to  impregnate  it  (at 
least,  practically  speaking,  and  in  the  ordinary  conditions  of  domestic  or  of  ship 
economy)  and  to  keep  it  in  covered  vessels  or  tanks. 

Fiff.  2100  is  a  section,  all  on  the  same  plane,  showing  the  mode  of  action  of  the  appa- 
ratus, without  reference  to  the  real  position  of  its  constituent  parts.  Fig,  2101  is  a 
correct  front  elevation  of  the  apparatus. 

1  shows  the  large  entrance  tube  for  the  sea  water :  this  tube  is  connected  to  a  large 
cock,  communicating  -with  the  sea  tlirough  the  side  or  bottom  of  the  ship  ;  or  else  flanged 
to  a  much  smaller  pipe  connected  with  a  pump,  by  means  of  which  the  apparatus  is 
supplied  with  water  from  the  sea,  which  thus  penetrates  into  the  refrigerator  3.  through 
the  tube  of  communication  4,  and  thence  passes  round  the  sheaf  of  pipes  15,  in  the 
said  refrigerator,  through  another  communication  tube  5,  into  the  condenser  6,  as 
shown  by  the  arrows,  and  up  the  large  vertical  tube  8,  whence  the  surplus  sea  water 
pumped  up  flows  away  through  the  pipe  9,  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrows. 
The  condenser,  6,  being  thus  completely  filled  up  with  sea  water,  on  opening  the  cock 
10,  the  sea  water  passing  through  pipe  11  falls  into  the  feed  and  priming  box  12,  and 
thence  through  pipe  13  into  the  evaporator  14,  filling  it  up  to  a  certain  level,  regulated 
by  opening  or  shutting  tho  cock  10  so  as  to  maintain  the  sea  water  at  the  proper 
level  in  the  evaporator  14. 

3,  Befrigerator.  It  is  a  horizontal  case  pervaded  with  pipes  15,  placed  horizon- 
tiilly  in  it.  The  sea  water  being  introduced  into  this  refrigerator,  circulates  round 
a  Bheaf  of  pipes  15,  held  between  the  caps  16,  at  each  end  of  the  said  refrigerator,  so 
that  the  fresh  water  which  has  been  condensed  in  the  pipes  23,  of  tho  evaporator  1 !, 
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4,  largo  pipe  connecting  tho  pipo  1  with  the  refrigerator  3. 

6,  largo  pipo  connecting  the  refrigerator  3  with  the  condenBcr  6. 

6,  Condenser.  It  is  a  cylinder  containing  a  sheaf  of  pipes  17,  into  which  the  non- 
aerated  steam  from  the  evaporator  is  condensed  by  the  sea  water  which  surrounds 
them, 

7;  large  outlet  tube,  used  only  when  tho  apparatus  is  put  below  the  level  of  the 
sea. 

8,  largo  upright  tube,  which,  when  the  apparatus  is  placed  on  deck  is  turned 
upwards,  and  is  of  such  a  length  that  the  sea  water  which  is  forced  through  the  appa- 
ratus by  means  of  the  pump,  or  otherwise,  miiy  be  raised  a  few  feet  above  the  whole 
apparatus,  so  that  there  may  bo  in  the  large  tube  8,  a  column  of  sea  water  higher  than 
the  condenser  6,  in  order  to  keep  it  quite  full. 

9,  overflow  pipe  for  the  escape  of  the  excess  of  sea  water. 

10,  cock  of  the  feed  pipe. 

11,  feed  pipo,  one  end  of  wliich  is  inserted  in  the  condenser  6,  and  the  other  end  in 
tho  feed  and  priming  box  12.  It  is  through  this  feed  pipe  11,  that  the  sea  water  is  led 
from  the  top  of  the  condenser  into  the  feed  and  priming  box  12,  by  opening  the  cock 
10  to  a  suitable  degree,  as  said  before  1. 

12,  feed  and  priming  box.  It  is  a  box  into  which,  on  opening  tho  cock  10,  the  sea 
water  supplied  from  the  condenser  6,  by  pipe  11,  passes  through  pipe  13  into  the 
evaporator  14,  which  is  tlius  fed  with  the  proper  quantity  of  sea  water.  This  feed 
box  receives  also  any  priming  which  might  be  mechanically  projected  by  or  carried 
along  with  the  steam  through  pipo  22.  In  such  a  case  the  priming  is  then  returned 
to  the  evaporator  14,  through  pipe  13. 

13,  feed-pipe  leading  to  the  sea  water  to  be  evaporated  in  the  evaporator  14. 

14,  Evaporator.  It  is  a  cylinder  containing  a  sheaf  of  pipes  23,  with  their  caps,  24, 
at  each  end,  immersed  in  the  sea  water,  part  of  which  is  to  be  evaporated. 

15,  sheaf  of  pipes  of  the  refrigerator  3,  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  the  fresh  water 
produced  ;  has  been  already  described  under  No.  3. 

16,  caps  of  the  refrigerator  3,  so  arranged  that  by  means  of  the  divisions  reserved  in 
the  said  caps,  the  steam  from  the  boiler,  and  that  evolved  from  the  evaporator  1 4,  are  both 
made  to  travel  to  and  fro  through  the  different  pipes  15  consecutively,  so  as  eventually 
to  flow  out  in  a  mixed  and  cold  state  through  the  cock  32  in  the  filter  33,  and  finally 
through  the  tube  34  in  a  perfect  state. 

17,  sheaf  of  pipes  placed  between  the  two  caps  18  of  the  condenser  6,  for  the  purpose 
of  condensing  the  aerated  steam  from  the  evaporator  14. 

18,  caps  covering  the  end  of  the  sheaf  of  pipes  17  placed  in  the  condenser  6. 

19,  aerating  pipe  leading  the  air  which  separates  from  the  sea  water  round  the 
pipes  17  of  the  condenser  6  into  the  steam-room  or  chamber  of  the  evaporator  14.  It 
is  by  means  of  this  aerating  pipe  that  the  fresh  water  condensed  in  the  condenser  6 
becomes  aerated,  and  this  aeration  is  accomplished  as  follows  : — 

As  the  steam  from  the  evaporator  14  enters  the  pipes  within  the  condenser  6  at  the 
top  thereof,  through  tho  pipe  21,  it  follows  that  tho  sea  water  at  the  top  of  the  con- 
denser 6  is'brought,  as  was  already  said  under  No.  11,  to  a  temperature  which,  at  the 
top  of  tho  said  condenser,  is  as  high  as  206°  or  208°  Fahr. ;  this  temperature,  as  we 
also  said  of  No.  11,  gradually  diminishes  from  the  top  downwards,  but  at  a  zone  corre- 
sponding to  about  the  point  marked  by  No.  7,  the  temperature  of  the  sea  water  round 
the  sheaf  of  pipes  17  is  reduced  to  about  140°  Fahr.  As  the  air  naturally  contained 
in  sea  water  begins  to  separate  therefrom  at  about  130°  Fahr.,  that  in  tlie  sea  water 
round  tho  sheaf  of  pipes  17,  between  No.  7  and  the  top  of  the  condenser,  becoming 
entirely  liberated,  ascends,  by  virtue  of  its  lighter  weight,  to  the  top  of  the  said  con- 
denser 6  ;  it  then  passes  through  the  aerating  pipe  19,  and  is  then  poured  into  the  steam- 
room  37  of  the  evaporator  14,  wherein  it  mixes  with  the  secondary  steam  therein  pro- 
duced by  the  evaporating  pipes  23.  This  mixture  of  air  and  steam  passes  then  tlirough 
pipes  2''.  into  the  feed  and  priming-box  12,  and  thence  through  pipe  21  into  the  sheaf 
of  pipes  17  The  air  being  there  absorbed  during  tho  condensation  of  this  secondary 
steam,  with  which  it  was  mixed,  the  condensed  fresh  water  resulting  therefroni 
becomes  thus  super-aerated,  and  in  passing  subsequently  through  the  cock  39  of 
pipe  30  into  a  portion  of  the  pipes  15  of  the  refrigerator  3  it  mixes  therewith 
tho  non-acrated  fresh  water,  resulting  from  tho  steam  of  the  boiler,  wliich  has 
condensed  in  tho  pipes  23  of  the  evaporator  14,  which  condensed  water  flows  through 
pipe  25  into  the  steam-trap  26,  thence  along  pipes  29  and  31  and  through  the 
cock  41,  into  the  other  portion  of  pipes  15  of  the  refrigerator  3.  The  condensed 
water  from  the  pipes  23  of  tho  evaporator  14  becomes  aerated  by  the  excess  ot  air 
contained  in  tho  condensed  water  of  the  pipes  17  of  the  condenser,  m  its  passage 
with  the  latter  through  tho  pipes  15  of  the  refrigerator  3,  in  traversing  which  the 
combined  waters  are  cooled  down  to  tho  temperature  of  the  sea  water  round  the  sam 
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shoaf  of  pipes  in  the  refrigerator.  And  the  result  is,  that  after  pn.ssing  through  the 
filter  it  flows  at  34  in  the  state  of  perfectly  cold  fresh  water,  thoroughly  aerated,  and  oi' 
matchless  quality. 

20;  level  to  which  the  sea  water  rises  in  the  aerating  ]pipo  19. 

21,  pipe  conducting  the  mixture  of  steam  and  air  from  the  feed  and  priming-box  12 
into  the  sheaf  of  pipes  17  of  the  condenser  6. 

22,  pipe  leading  the  mixture  of  steam  and  air  from  the  evaporator  14  into  the 
feed  and  priming-box  12,  where  any  salt  water,  with  which  it  may  bo  mixed,  is 
ari-ested  and  returned  to  the  evaporator  14,  through  pipe  13,  while  the  pure  steam, 
passing  through  pipe  21,  is  next  condensed  in  the  sheaf  of  pipes  17  of  the  con>- 
denser  6. 

23,  sheaf  of  pipes  immersed  in  the  sea  water  36  of  the  evaporator  14,  and  in  which 
pipes  the  steam  coming  from  the  boiler  through  the  steam-pipo  35  is  condensed,  after 
which  it  flows  as  distilled  but  non-aerated  fresh  water  into  the  lower  cap  24,  and 
thence  through  jjipe  25  into  the  steam-trap  26,  thence  through  the  pipes  29  and  31 
and  cock  41  into  the  sheaf  of  pipes  15  of  the  refrigerator  3. 

24,  upper  and  lower  caps  covering  the  two  extremities  of  pipes  23  of  the  evaporator 
14,  into  which  pipes  the  steam  from  the  boiler  diffuses  itself,  and  is  condensed,  after 
which  it  flows  in  the  state  of  distilled  but  non-aerated  fresh  water,  through  pipe  25 
into  the  steam-trap  26.  and  thence  through  pipes  29  and  31  into  the  pipes  15  of  the 
refrigerator  3,  in  which  it  mixes  with  tlie  aerated  water  coming  through  pipe  30,  and 
passing  through  pipe  32  into  the  filter  33,  finally  issues  at  pipe  34  in  the  state  of  cold, 
matchless,  aerated  fresh  water,  immediately  fit  for  consumption. 

_  26,  pipe  for  the  exit  of  the  condensed  non-aerated  fresh  water  from  the  sheaf  of 
pipes  23,  of  the  evaporator  14,  Avhich  water,  after  entering  the  steam-trap  26,  issues 
therefrom  through  pipe  29,  and  tlien  enters  the  refrigerator  as  already  said. 

26,  steam-trap.  It  is  a  box  containing  a  float  28,  provided  with  a  plunger 
acting  in  such  a  way  that  when  the  box  contains  only  steam,  or  a  quantity  of  con- 
densed water,  not  sufficient  to  buoy  the  float,  it  (the  plunger)  closes  the  exit  pipe  29  ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  condensed  water  has  accumulated  in  quantity  sufficient  to  buoy  the 
float  up,  the  plunger,  of  course,  rising  with  the  float,  no  longer  obstructs  the  exit 
pip&  29,  and  accordingly  the  condensed  water  may  then  escape  as  fast  as  it  is 
produced. 

27,  small  pet  cock  on  the  top  of  the  cover  of  the  steam-trap  26. 

28,  float  already  described  (26). 

29,  pipe  leading  the  condensed  non-aerated  water  from  the  steam  trap  26,  through 
pipe  31,  into  the  pipes  15  of  the  refrigerator  3,  in  which  it  mixes  with  the  aerated 
fresh  water  from  the  condenser. 

30,  pipes  leading  the  condensed  aerated  water  from  the  pipes  17  of  the  condenser  6. 
into  the  pipes  15  of  the  refrigerator  3,  in  which  it  mixes  with  the  non-aerated  water 
from  the  steam  26.  This  pipe  is  provided  with  two  cocks,  38  and  39,  for  the  purpose 
of  cleaning  the  condenser  6. 

81,  pipe  leading  the  condensed  non-aerated  water  from  pipe  29  into  the  pipes  15  of 
the  refrigerator,  in  which  it  mixes  with  the  aerated  water  from  the  condenser. 

32,  exit-pipe  and  cock,  through  which  the  mixed  distilled  waters  (aerated  and  non- 
aerated),  after  passing  through  the  pipes  of  the  refrigerator,  enter  the  fllter  33. 

33,  filter  for  receiving  the  condensed  water  from  both  the  evaporator  and  the  con- 
denser, as  they  issue  in  a  mixed  and  cold  state  from  the  pipes  15  of  the  refrigerator 
3,  through  cock  and  pipe  32. 

34,  pipe  for  the  final  exit  of  the  perfect  aerated  fresh  water. 

35,  _  steam-pipo  and  cock  leading  the  steam  more  or  less  under  pressure  from  any 
description  of  boiler  to  the  pipes  23  of  the  evaporator  14.  It  is  connected  at  one  end 
pipes  23  ^"'^  ^'^^^^  ^^^^^        "PPer  cap,  24,  of  the  evaporating 

36,  sea  water,  to  be  evaporated  by  the  steam-pipes  23,  of  the  evaporator  14. 

37,  steam  room,  or  space  into  which  the  air  naturally  contained  in  the  sea  water  used 
tor  condensation  m  the  condenser  6,  is  poured  through  the  aerating  pipe  19,  so  as  to 
mix  with  the  stoam  generated  by  the  pipes  23  of  the  evaporator. 

38  and  39  two  cocks  on  pipe  30,  placed  between  the  conclens&r  6  and  the  refriffe- 
rator  3,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  pipes  17  of  the  condenser  6 

40  and  41  two  cocks  placed  on  pipe  31,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  pipes  23  of 
the  evaporator  14,  and  steam-trap  26.  i'-^a  *o  ui 

42,  cock  placed  between  the  cap  16  of  the  refrigerator  3,  and  the  cock  32,  for  the 
purpose  of  cleaning  the  pipes  15  of  the  refrigerator  3. 

43,  glass  water-gauge. 

44,  breathing-pipe  It  is  a  small  pipe,  one  end  of  which  is  in  communication  with 
the  lower  c.^p  18  ol  the  condensing-pipes  17,  and  the  other  end  is  opr  toihe  aSo^ 
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sphoro.  The  object  of  this  pipe  is  not  only  to  remove  presguro  from  the  cylinders  but 
likewise  to  afford  an  exit  for  the  excess  of  air  generated,  ' 

45,  brine  cock. 

46,  opening  reserved  in  the  feed  and  priming-box. 

The  first  thing  to  bo  done  is,  of  course,  to  charge  the  apparatus  -with  eea  water. 
This  is  done  by  establishing  a  communication  between  the  apparatus  and  the  sea 
water  round  the  ship.  This  is  easily  effected  by  turning  on  the  largo  cocks,  or  Kingston 
valves,  connected  with  the  large  orifices  2  and  7  (see  the  figures),  whereupon  the  salt 
water  immediately  fills  up  both  the  refrigerator  3  through  the  passage  4  and  the  con- 
denser 6  through  tho  passage  6,  up  to  a  certain  point  20  of  the  aerating  pipe. 

Opening  now  the  cock  10  of  the  feed  pipe  11  the  sea  water  will  pass  from  the  con- 
denser 6  into  the  feed  and  priming-box  12  and  thence  through  pipe  13  into  the  evapo- 
rator 14,  where  it  should  be  allowed  to  rise  up  to  about  one  third  of  the  gkss  gauge, 
43,  when  the  cock  10  should  bo  shut  up.  The  apparatus  being  thus  charged  with  its 
proper  quantity  of  sea  water  ;  the  steam-boiler  being  ready  to  furnish  the  necessary 
Bteam;  and  admitting,  of  course,  that  the  steam-pipe  35  is  in  communication  wth 
the  said  boiler,  the  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  open  the  steam-cock,  35,  shutting  at 
the  same  time  the  cocks,  39,  41,  and  32,  and  opening  cocks,  38,  40,  and  42.  and  like- 
wise the  small  pet  cock  27  of  the  steam-trap  26.  On  opening  the  small  pot  cock  27 
nothing  but  air  will  at  first  rush  out ;  but,  presently,  steam  will  issue  from  it ;  it 
should  then  be  closed  more  and  more  gradually  as  the  steam  is  seen  issuing  from  it 
with  rapidity ;  and  it  should  eventually  be  left  almost,  but  not  altogether,  sliut  up,  so 
as  to  leave  only  room  for  the  smallest  possible  wreath  of  steam  slowly  to  issue  from  iu 
As  soon  as  the  steam-cock  35  is  open,  and  the  steam  from  the  boiler  will  ruftl)  through 
that  cock  into  the  sheaf  of  pipes  23  of  the  evaporator  14,  in  which  pipes  it  will  bo 
condensed  by  the  sea  water  which  surrounds  them,  and  it  will  then  flow  in  the  state 
of  condensed  non-aerated  distilled  water  through  the  pipe  25  into  the  steam-trap  26  ; 
lift  lip  the  float  22,  and  passing  through  pipe  29,  will  flow  through  cock  40,  its  further 
progress  being  intercepted  by  cock  41,  which  is  shut,  as  said  before.  As  soon  as  the 
condensed  water  flows  out  in  a  clear  state  from  cock  40,  shut  it,  and  open  cock  41,  so 
that  it  may  pass  into  the  pipes  15  of  the  refrigerator  3,  and  out  at  cock  42.  In  a  few 
moments  the  condensed  water  will  flow  out  in  a  clear  state  trom  that  cock,  42,  which 
should  then  be  closed,  opening  at  the  same  time  cock  32,  so  that  it  may  pass  into  the 
filter  33. 

But  the  steam  within  the  sheaf  of  pipes  23  of  the  evaporator  14  soon  brings  the  sea 
water  round  them  to  the  boiling  point,  and  converts  part  of  it  into  steam.  This 
pure  secondary  steam  from  the  evaporator,  issuing  then  from  the  priming-box  12, 
passesthrough  pipe  21  into  the  pipes  17  immersed  in  the  salt  water  of  the  condenser  6, 
and  being  condensed  in  the  said  pipes,  is  allowed  to  flow  out  at  the  cock  38  (which 
has  been  opened  at  starting),  as  long  as  it  is  not  clear.  In  a  short  time,  however,  it 
will  flow  out  from  that  cock  38,  in  a  perfectly  clear  state  ;  when  this  takes  place  shut 
this  cock  38,  and  open  cock  39,  whereupon  it  will  flow  into  the  pipes  15  of  the  refrige- 
rator 3,  in  which  pipes  it  will  mix  with  that  coming  from  the  pipes  23  of  the  evaporator 
14,  and  flow  with  it  through  the  said  pipes  15,  and  thence  into  the  filter  33  through 
the  cock  32,  the  whole  issuing  finally  from  the  filter  33  through  pipe  34,  in  the  state 
of  perfectly  aerated  fresh  water. 

From  this  brief  description  of  Dr.  Normandy's  marine  fresh-water  apparatus  it  may  be 
seen  that  a  quantity  of  fresh  water  is  produced  always  double  that  which  can  be  evapo- 
rated from  any  boiler  whatever,  and  indeed  by  increasing  the  number  of  evaporators 
1  lb.  of  coals  may  thus  be  made  to  yield  30  or  40  lbs.  of  fresh  water  of  matchless 
quality.  The  small  volume  of  the  apparatus,  the  large  quantity  of  fresh  aerated  water 
which  it  produces,  at  an  extremely  small  cost,  its  perfect  safety,  permanent  order, 
and  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  disconnected,  and  all  its  parts  readied,  not  only 
render  it  pre-eminently  suited  to  naval  piu^oses,  but  likewise  to  such  stations  or 
places  as  are  deficient  in  one  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life,  salubrious  fresh  water,  or 
■where  it  cannot  be  obtained  at  all,  or  only  in  an  insufBcient,  precarious,\or  expensive 
.manner. 

WiVTTIiZ:  BARK.    See  Eark. 

"WAX.  (Oirc,  Fr, ;  Wachs,  Ger.)  is  the  substance  which  forms  the  cells  of  bees. 
It  was  long  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  pollen  of  plants,  swallowed  by  these 
insects,  and  merely  voided  under  this  new  form  ;  but  it  has  been  proved  by  tho  expe- 
riments, first  of  Mr.  Hunter,  and  more  especially  of  M.  Huber,  to  be  the  peculiar 
secretion  of  a  certain  organ,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  small  sacs  situated  on  the  sides 
of  tho  median  line  of  the  abdomen  of  the  bee.  On  raising  the  lower  segments  of  the 
abdomen  these  sacs  may  be  observed,  as  also  scales  or  spangles  of  wax,  arranged  in 
pairs  upon  each  segment.  There  are  none,  however,  under  the  rings  of  the  males 
and  the  queen.    Each  individual  has  only  eight  wax  sacs,  or  pouches ;  for  the  first 
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and  the  last  wing  are  not  provided  vrith  them,  M.  Huber  satisfied  himself  by  precise 
experiments  that  bees,  though  fed  with  honey  or  sugar  alone,  produced  nevertheless 
a  very  considerable  quantity  of  wax ;  thus  proving  that  they  were  not  mere  collectors 
of  this  substance  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  pollen  of  plants  serves  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  larvse.  .  . 

But  wax  exists  also  as  a  vegetable  product,  and  may,  in  this  point  Ox  view,  be 
regarded  as  a  concrete  fixed  oil.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  green  fecula  of  many  plants, 
particularly  of  the '  cabbage ;  it  may  be  extracted  from  the  pollen  of  most  flowers,  as 
also  from  the  skins  of  plums  and  many  stone-fruits.  It  constitutes  a  varnish  upon 
the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  of  many  trees,  and  it  has  been  observed  in  the  juice 
of  the  cow-tree.  The  berries  of  the  Myrica  angustifolia,  M.  laiifolia,  as  well  as  the 
M.  cenfera,  afibrd  abundance  of  wax. 

Bees'  wax,  as  obtained  by  washing  and  melting  the  comb,  is  yellow.  It  has  a 
peculiar  smell,  resembling  honey,  and  derived  from  it,  for  the  cells  in  which  no  honey 
has  been  deposited  yield  a  scentless  white  wax.  Wax  is  freed  from  its  impurities,  and 
bleached,  by  melting  it  with  hot  water  or  steam,  in  a  tinned-copper  or  wooden  vessel, 
letting  it  settle,  running  off"  the  clear  supernatant  oily-looking  liquid  into  an  oblong 
trough  with  a  line  of  holes  in  its  bottom,  so  as  to  distribute  it  upon  horizontal  wooden 
cylinders  made  to  revolve  half  immersed  in  cold  water,  and  then  exposing  the  thin 
ribbons  or  films  thus  obtained  to  the  blanching  action  of  air,  light,  and  moisture.  For 
this  purpose  the  ribbons  are  laid  upon  long  webs  of  canvas  stretched  horizontally 
between  standards,  2  feet  above  the  surface  of  a  sheltered  field,  having  a  free 
exposure  to  the  sunbeams.  Here  they  are  frequently  turned  over,  then  covered  by 
nets  to  prevent  their  being  blown  away  by  winds,  and  watered  from  time  to  time,  like 
linen  upon  the  grass  field  in  the  old  method  of  bleaching.  Whenever  the  colour  of 
the  wax  seems  stationary,  it  is  collected,  re-raelted,  and  thrown  again  into  ribbons 
upon  the  wet  cylinder,  in  order  to  expose  new  surfaces  to  the  bleaching  operation. 
By  several  repetitions  of  these  processes,  if  the  weather  proves  favourable,  the  wax 
eventually  loses  its  yellow  tint  entirely,  and  becomes  fit  for  forming  white  candles. 
If  it  be  finished  under  rain,  it  will  become  grey  on  keeping,  and  also  lose  in  weight. 

In  France,  where  the  purification  of  wax  is  a  considerable  object  of  manufactiu'e, 
about  4  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar  or  alum  are  added  to  the  water  in  the  first 
melting-copper,  and  the  solution  is  incorporated  with  the  wax  by  diligent  manipula- 
tion. The  whole  is  left  at  rest  for  some  time,  and  then  the  supernatant  wax  is  run 
off"  into  a  settling  cistern,  whence  it  is  discharged  by  a  stopcock  or  tap  over  the 
wooden  cylinder  revolving  at  the  surface  of  a  large  water-cistern,  kept  cool  by  passing 
a  stream  continually  through  it. 

The  bleached  wax  is  finally  melted,  strained  through  silk  sieves,  and  then  run  into 
circular  cavities  in  a  moistened  table,  to  be  cast  or  moulded  into  thin  disk  pieces, 
weighing  from  2  to  3  ounces  each,  and  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter. 

Neither  chlorine  nor  even  the  chlorides  of  lime  and  alkalis  can  be  employed  with  any 
adA^antage  to  bleach  wax,  because  they  render  it  brittle,  and  impair  its  burning  quality. 

Wax  purified  as  above  is  white  and  translucent  in  thin  segments ;  it  has  neither 
taste  nor  smell;  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  from  0-960  to  0'996  ;  it  does  not  liquefy 
till  heated  to  154^°  Fahr. ;  but  it  softens  at  86°,  becoming  so  plastic  that  it  may  be 
moulded  by  the  hand  into  any  form.    At  32"  it  is  hard  and  brittle. 

It  is  not  a  simple  substance,  but  consists  of  two  species  of  wax,  which  may  be  easily 
separated  by  boiling  alcohol.  The  resulting  solution  deposits,  on  cooling,  the  waxy 
body  called  cerine.  The  undissolved  wax  being  once  and  again  treated  with  boiling 
alcohol,  finally  affords  from  70  to  90  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  cerine.  The  insoluble 
residuum  is  the  myricine  of  Dr.  John,  so  called  because  it  exists  in  a  much  larger  pro-  ■ 
portion  in  the  wax  of  the  Myrica  cerifcra.  It  is  greatly  denser  than  wax,  being  of  the 
same  specific  gravity  as  water ;  and  may  be  distilled  without  decomposition,  which 
cerine  undergoes.  Professor  B.  C.  Brodie  made  an  extensive  series  of  researclies 
into  the  constitution  of  wax.  He  applies  the  name  cerotic  acid  to  cerine,  and  repre- 
sents its  formula  as  C^'H'^0*  (C'-'H^^O^).  Pure  myricine  he  considers  to  be  repre- 
sented by  C»^H»^0'  (C'°K»2o-).    Myricine  is  a  palmitate  of  myricyl.  ' 

Wax  is  adulterated  sometimes  with  starch  ;  a  fraud  easily  detected  by  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, which  dissolves  the  former  and  leaves  the  latter  substance  :  and  more  frequently 
with  mutton-suet.  This  fraud  may  be  discovered  by  dry  distillation  ;  for  wax  does 
not  thereby  afford,  like  tallow,  sebasic  acid  (benzoic),  which  is  known  by  its  occa- 
sioning a  precipitate  in  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead.  It  is  said  that  2  per  cent,  of 
a  tallow  sophistication  may  be  discovered  in  this  way. 

^  Wax  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  stearine,  which  can  be  detected,  according  to  ■ 
Lebel,  even  when  only  in  l-20th  part.    It  may  be  recognised  by  dissolving  the  speci- 
mens in  two  parts  of  oil,  agitating  with  water,  and  adding  acetate  of  lead.    The  pre- 
cipitate thus  obtained  is  said  to  exhibit  a  very  high  degree  of  solidity. 
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Wax  Imported  u\  1873  :— 42,689  tons  ;  value,  221,951/. 
Wax  Exported  in  1873:— 20,260  cwts. ;  value,  104,600/. 

WAX  CADTDXiES.  Wax  contiiins  8175  parts  of  carbon  in  109,  which  generate 
by  combustion  300  parts  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Now,  since  125  grains  of  wax  constitute 
the  ayerago  consumption  of  a  candle  per  hour,  these  will  generate  375  grains  of  car- 
bonic acid  ;  equivalent  in  volume  to  800  cubic  inches  of  gas.  According  to  the  most 
exact  experiments  on  respiration,  a  man  of  ordinary  size  discharges  from  liis  lungs 
1,632  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  acid  gas  per  hour,  wliicii  is  very  nearly  the  double;  of 
the  qiuuitity  produced  from  the  w-ax  candle.  Hence  the  combustion  of  two  such 
candles  vitiates  the  air  much  the  same  as  the  breathing  of  one  man.  A  tallow  candle, 
three  or  four  in  tlie  pound,  generates  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  as  tiie 
wax  candle;  for  though  tallow  contains  only  79  per  cent,  of  carbon,  instead  of  8175, 
yet  it  consumes  so  much  faster,  as  thereby  to  compen.sate  fully  for  this  difference. 

When  a  tallow  candle  of  6  to  the  lb.  is  not  snuffed,  it  loses  in  intensity,  in  30 
minutes,  80-hundredths,  and  in  39  minutes,  86-hundredths ;  in  which  dim  state  it 
remains  stationary,  yet  still  consuming  nearly  the  same  proportion  of  tallow,  A  wax 
candle  attains  to  its  greatest  intensity  of  light  when  its  wick  has  reached  the  greatest 
length,  and  begins  to  bend  out  of  the  flame.  The  reason  of  this  difference  is,  that 
only  the  lower  part  of  the  wick  in  the  tallow  candle  is  charged  with  the  fat,  so  as  to 
emit  luminiferous  A^apour,  while  the  upper  part  remains  dry ;  whereas,  in  the  wax 
candle  the  combustible  substance  being  less  fusible  and  volatile,  allows  a  greater 
length  of  the  wick  to  be  charged  by  capillary  attraction,  and  of  course  to  emit  a  longer 
train  of  light. 

WEAVING  ( Tissa^c,  Fr. ;  Weberei,  Ger.)  is  performed  by  the  implement  called 
loom  in  English,  metier  a  tisser  in  French,  and  WeberstuM  in  German.  '  The  process  of 
warping  must  always  precede  weaving.  Its  object  is  to  arrange  all  the  longitudinal 
threads,  which  are  to  form  the  chain  of  the  web,  alongside  of  each  other  in  one 

parallel  plane.  Such 
a  number  of  bobbins, 
filled  with  yam,  must 
therefore  be  taken  as 
will  furnish  the  quan- 
tity required  for  the 
length  of  the  intended 
piece  of  cloth.  One- 
sixth  of  that  number 
of  bobbins  is  usually 
mounted  at  once  in  the 
warp  mill,  being  set 
loosely  in  a  horizontal 
direction  upon  wire-  j 
skewers,  or  spindles,  in 
a  square  frame,  so  that 
they  may  revolve,  and 
give  off  the  yarn  freely. 
The  warper  sits  at  a, 
fiff.  2102,  and  causes 
the  reel  b  to  revolve, 
by  turning  round  with 
his  hand  the  wheel  u, 
with  the  endless  rope  or  band  d.  The  bobbins  filled  with  yarn  are  placed  in  the 
frame  e.  There  is  a  sliding  piece  at  f,  called  the  heck  box,  which  rises  and  falls 
by  the  coiling  and  uncoiling  of  the  cord  g,  round  the  central  shaft  of  the  reef  h.  By 
this  simple  contrivance  the  band  of  warp-yarns  is  wound  spirally  from  top  to  bottom 
upon  the  reel,  i,  i,  i,  are  wooden  pins  which  separate  the  different  bands.  Most 
warping-mules  are  of  a  prismatic  form,  having  twelve,  eighteen,  or  more  sides.  The 
reel  is  commonly  about  6  feet  in  diameter  and  7  feet  in  height,  so  as  to  serve  for 
measuring  exactly  upon  its  periphery  the  total  length  of  the  warp.  All  the  threads 
from  the  frame  e  pass  through  the  heck  f,  which  consists  of  a  series  of  finely-polished, 
hard-tempered  steel  pins,  with  a  small  hole  at  the  upper  part  of  each  to  receive  and 
guide  one  thread.  The  heck  is  divided  into  two  parts,  either  of  which  may  be  lifted 
by  a  small  handle  below,  wliile  their  eyes  are  placed  alternately.  Hence,  when  one  of 
them  is  raised  a  little,  a  vacuity  is  formed  between  the  two  bands  of  the  warp  ;  but 
when  the  other  is  raised,  the  vacuity  is  reversed.  In  this  way  tlie  lease  is  ^oroduced 
at  each  end  of  the  warp,  and  it  is  preserved  by  appropriate  wooden  pegs,  llio  lease 
being  carefully  tied  up  affords  a  guide  to  the  weaver  for  inserting  his  lease-rods.  Tlio 
Warping-mill  is  turned  alternately  from  right  to  left,  and  from  left  to  right,  till  a 
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sufficient  number  of  yarns  are  coiled  round  it  to  form  the  breadtli  that  is  wanted  ;  the 
warper's  principal  care  being  to  tie  immediately  every  thread  as  it  breaks,  otnerwise, 
deficiencies  would  be  occasioned  in  the  chain,  injurious  to  the  appearance  ot  tne  weo, 
or  productive  of  much  annoyance  to  the  weaver.  ,  . 

Fig.  2103  shows  another  form  of  warping-mill,  known  as  the  beam-warping  macmne, 
and  generally  in  use  for  yarns  above  2()s.  in  counts,  as  by  its  use  more  perfect  worK 
can  be  produced,  and  at  a  less  cost  than  on  the  vertical  warping-mill._  It  is  suppliea 
with  a  letting-back  motion,  whereby,  when  a  thread  is  broken,  the  motion  of  the  wina- 
ing-on  beam,  or  drum,  is  reversed,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  simple  arrangement  of  falling 
iron  rods,  the  thread  may  be  easily  found  and  reunited.  It  has  also  a  self-acting  mea- 
suring and  stopping  motion,  by  means  of  which  the  machine  is  promptly  stopped  the 

2103 


moment  the  proper  length  of  yarn  is  wound  on  to  the  weavers'  warp-beam.  The  drum 
on  which  the  weavers'  beam  revolves,  is  so  constructed  as  to  suit  any  length  of  beam, 
by  being  expanded  or  contracted.  A  comb  or  raithe,  on  the  expanding  or  contracting 
principle,  guides  the  threads  with  precision  on  to  any  length  of  beam.  As  a  rule, 
young  women  are  preferred  to  men  for  working  this  machine. 

When  a  warp  has  been  made,  it  requires  to  be  sized  before  it  is  ready  for  the 
loom ;  for  that  purpose,  it  is  taken  as  a  ball  from  the  vertical  warping-mill,  fig. 
2102,  and  sized  in  a  sizing-trough,  and  then  dried  by  being  passed  over  a  number  of 
hot  cylinders,  when  it  is  wound  by  the  beamer  into  the  weavers'  beam,  and  then, 
having  been  drawn  in  or  twisted  in  to  the  healds  and  reeds,  is  ready  for  the  loom. 

In  the  case  of  a  warp  made  in  the  horizontal  or  beam-warping  machine,  it  is  at 
once  wound  on  a  beam,  and  thence  taken  to  the  slasher  sizing-machine,  where, 
forming  one  of  six  or  eight  beams,  its  yarn  is  passed  through  the  operations  of 
sizing  and  drying,  in  one  passage,  and  at  once  wound  on  to  the  weavers'  beam,  and  is 
then  ready  to  have  attached  the  healds  and  reeds  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Fig.  2104  shows  the  slasher  sizing-machine,  as  made  by  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Sons, 
machinists,  Blackburn.  This  machine  is  suflRcient  to  size  for  300  shirting-looms, 
and  is  managed  by  one  man.  The  yarn  is  taken  from  the  weavers'  (8)  beams  shown 
in  fig.  2103,  and  passed  through  boiling  size,  and  then  over  the  two  cylinders, 
which  are  heated  by  steam,  and  having  been  dried  by  them,  is  at  once  wound  on 
to  the  weavers'  beam.  The  stand  on  which  the  warpers'  beams  are  placed,  is  made 
so  as  to  be  adjustible  to  any  length  of  beam.  The  flanges  of  the  beams  are  of 
lined  iron,  and  are  convex  on  the  inner  side,  to  allow  the  yarn  to  leave  the  beam 
freely.  The  boiling  box  through  which  the  yarn  passes,  is  lined  with  copper  to 
prevent  oxidisation.  The  rollers  in  the  box  are  hooped  at  the  ends  with  brass, 
and  run  upon  brass  puUies,  thus  saving  the  roller  ends,  and  producing  a  smooth 
motion.  The  size  roller,  or  squeezer,  is  of  heavy  copper,  without  a  seam,  being 
cast  solid,  afterwards  bored,  and  then  expanded  on  a  mandril  to  the  proper  dia- 
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meter.    By  being  made  seamless,  the  acid  in  the  size  does  not  efTect  any  Lrazod 


2104 


part,  and  by  heiiig  thick 
and  heavy,  the  rollers  last 
longer  and  squeeze  better. 
The  machine  is  supplied  with 
an  apparatus  which  pre- 
A'-ents  any  undue  tension  on 
tlio  yarn  while  in  a  wet  state ; 
Uio  elasticity  of  the  yarn  is 
thus  retained,  and  broken 
tbrejids  in  weaving  largely 
prevented,  thus  securing 
quantity  and  quality  in  the 
loom.  By  the  introduction 
of  syphon-boxes  and  a  self- 
acting  apparatus  to  admit 
only  a  definite  and  certain 
quantity  of  steam  into  the 
cylinders,  economy  is  effected 
in  the  consumption  of  steam. 
The  machine  it&clf  gives  no- 
tice,^ by  ringing  a  bell,  when 
a  given  length  of  yarn  is 
sized,  and  also  marks  the 
length  of  a  cut :  an  expanding 
comb  guides  the  even  and 
sheet-like  threads  on  to  the 
weavers'  beam. 

The  simplest  and  probably 
the  most  ancient  of  looms 
now  to  be  seen  in  action  is 
that  of  the  Hindu  tanty, 
shown  in  fig.  2105.    It  con- 
sists of  two  bamboo  rollers : 
one  for  the  warp,  and  another 
for  the  woven  cloth  ;  with  a 
pair  of  heddles,  for  parting 
the  warp,  to  permit  the  weft 
to  be  drawn  across  between 
its  upper  and  under  threads. 
The  shuttle  is  a  slender  rod, 
like  a  large  netting-needle, 
rather  longer  than  the  web 
is  broad,  and  is  made  use  of 
as  a  batten  or  lag,  to  strike 
home  or  condense  each  suc- 
cessive thread  or  weft,  against 
the  closed  fabric.   The  Hindu 
carries   this   simple  imple- 
ment, with  his  water  pitcher, 
rice  pot,  and  hooka,  to  the 
foot  of  any  tree  whicli  can 
afford    him    a  comfortable 
shade  ;  he  there  digs  a  large 
hole,   to  receive  his  legs, 
along  with  the  traddlcs  or 
lower  part  of  the  harness; 
he  next  extends  his  warp,  by 
fastening  his  two  bamboo 
rollers  at  a  proper  distance 
from  each  other,  "with  pins, 
into  the  sward  ;  he  attaches 
the  heddles  to  a  convenient 
branch  of  the  tree  ovei'head : 
inserts  his  groat  toes  into 
two  loops  under  the  gear,  to 
serve  him  for  treddles ;  lastly, 
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ho  sheds  the  warp,  draws  through  the  weft,  and  beats  it  close  up  to  the  web  with 
his  rod  shuttle  or  batten. 


2105 


2106 


The_  European  loom  is  represented  in  its  plainest  state,  as  it  has  existed  for  several 
centuries,  in  jig.  2106.  a  is  a  warp-beam,  round  which  the  chain  has  been  wound;  b 
represents  the  flat  rods,  usually 
three  in  number,  which  pass  across 
between  its  threads,  to  preserve  the 
lease,  or  the  plane  of  decussation 
for  the  weft ;  c  shows  the  heddles 
or  healds,  consisting  of  twines 
looped  in  the  middle,  through  which 
loops  the  warp-yarns  are  drawn, 
one-half  through  the 'front  heddle, 
and  the  other  through  the  back 
one ;  by  moiang  which,  the  decus- 
sation is  readily  effected.  The 
yarns  then  pass  through  the  dents 
of  the  reed  under  d,  which  is  set  in 
a  moveable  swing-frame  e,  called 
the  lathe,  lay,  and  also  batten,  be- 
cause it  heats  home  the  weft  to  the 
web.  The  lay  is  freely  suspended 
to  a  cross-bar  r,  attached  by  rulers,  ~ 
called  the  swortZs,  to  the  top  of  the  lateral  standards  of  the  loom,  so  as  to  oscillate 
upon  It.  The  weaver,  sitting  on  the  bench  g,  presses  down  one  of  the  treddles  at  h, 
with  one  of  his  feet,  whereby  he  raises  the  corresponding  heddle,  but  sinks  the  alternate 
one ;  thus  sheds  the  warp,  by  lifting  and  depressing  each  alternate  thread  through  a 
little  space,  and  opens  a  pathway  or  race-course  for  the  shuttle  to  traverse  the  middle 
ot  the  warp,  upon  its  two  friction  rollers  m  m.  For  this  purpose,  he  lays  hold  of  the 
picking-peg  in  his  right  hand,  and  with  a  smart  jerk  of  his  wrist  drives  the  fly-shuttle 
swiltly  from  one  side  of  the  loom  to  the  other,  between  the  shed  warp-yarns.  The 
shoot  of  weft  being  thereby  left  behind  from  the  shuttle  pirn  or  cop,  the  weaver  brings 
home,  by  pulling  the  lay  with  its  reed  towards  him  by  his  left  hand,  with  such  force 
as  the  closeness  of  the  texture  requires.  The  web,  as  thus  woven,  is  wound  up  by  turn- 
ing round  the  cloth  beam  I,  furnished  with  a  ratchet-wheel,  which  takes  into  a  holdiuR- 
tootn.  ihe  plan  of  throwing  the  shuttle  by  the  picking-peg  and  cord,  is  a  great  ini- 
SnT^f/T  ?t  of  throwing  it  by  hand.    It  was  contrived  upwards  of  a 

century  ago,  by  John  Kay,  of  Bui-y,  in  Lancashire,  but  then  resident  in  Colchester 
and  was  called  the '  fly-shuttle,'  from  its  speed,  as  it  enabled  the  weaver  to  make  double 
the  quantity  of  narrow  cloth,  and  much  more  broad  cloth,  in  the  same  time. 

ine  clotli  IS  kept  distended  during  the  operation  of  weaving,  by  means  of  two 
pieces  of  hard  wood,  called  <  a  templet,' furnished  with  sharp  iron  points  in  their  ends 
which  take  hold  of  the  opposite  salvages  or  lists  of  tlie  web.  The  warp  and  web  are 
kept  lon^tudinally  stretched  by  a  weighted  cord,  which  passes  round  th^war  rbear 
and  which  tends  continually  to  draw  back  the  cloth  from  its  beam,  wheriUs  ekl 
fast  by  the  ratchet-tooth  _  See  Fustian,  Jacquard  Loom,  Ei^ivand  Textile  Fabrics 
The  greater  part  of  plain  weaving,  and  much  even  of  the  figured,  is  norperfomed 
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by  tho  powor-loom,  cnllod  7)ietkr  meoanique  a  tisser  in  Frcuch.    Fig.  2107,  represents' 
the  Ciist-iron  power-loom  of  Sliarp  and  Roberts,     a,  a',  (ire  the  two  side  uprights 
or  standards,  on  tlie  front  of  the  loom,    d,  is  the  groat  arch  of  cast  iron  which  Ijiiids 
the  two  sides  together,  e,  is  tho  front  cross-beam,  terminating  in  the  forks  e,  e  ;  wlioso 


ends  are  bolted  to  the  opposite  standards  A,  a',  so  as  to  bind  the  framework  most  firmly 
together,  g',  is  the  breast  beam  of  wood,  nearly  square  ;  its  upper  surface  is  sloped 
a  little  towards  the  front,  and  its  edge  rounded  off  for  the  web  to  slide  smoothly  over 
it  in  its  progress  to  the  cloth  beam.  Tho  beam  is  supported  at  its  end  upon  brackets, 
and  is  secured  by  the  bolts  g',  g'.  ii,  is  the  cloth  beam,  a  wooden  cylinder  mounted 
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with  iron  gudgeons  at  its  ends,  that  on  the  right  haiid  being  prolonged  to  catry  the 
tooth  -kvinding  wheel  h'.  A;',  is  a  pinion  in  gear  with  h'.  h",  is  a  ratchet-wheel, 
mounted  upon  the  same  shaft  h'",  as  the  pinion  //.  A",  is  the  click  of  the  ratchet-wheel 
h".  A'",  is  a  long  bolt  fixed  to  the  frame,  serving  as  a  shaft  to  the  ratchet-wheel  h  , 
and  the  pinion  h'.  i,  is  the  front  lieddle-leaf,  and  i',  the  back  one.  J,  J,  J',  j',  jacks  or 
pulleys  and  straps  for  raising  and  depressing  the  leaves  of  the  heddles.  j",  is  the 
iron  shaft  which  carries  the  jack  or  system  of  pulleys,  J,  J,  j',  j'.  k,  a  strong  wooden 
ruler,  connecting  the  front  heddle  with  its  treddle.  l,  l',  the  front  and  rear  marches 
or  treddle  pieces  for  depressing  the  heddle-leaves  alternately,  by  the  intervention  of 
tlie  rods  k  (and  /c',  hid  behind  k).  m,  m,  are  the  two  swords  (swing  bars)  of  the  lay  or 
batten,  n,  is  tlie  upper  cross-bar  of  the  lay,  made  of  wood,  and  supported  upon  the 
squares  of  the  levers  n,  n',  to  which  it  is  firmly  bolted,  n',  is  the  lay-cap,  which 
is  placed  higher  or  lower,  according  to  the  breadth  of  the  reed  ;  it  is  the  part 
of  the  lay  which  the  hand-loom  weaver  seizes  with  his  hand,  in  order  to  swing  it 
towards  him.  n',  is  the  reed  contained  between  the  bar  n,  and  the  lay-cap  n'.  o,  o, 
are  two  rods  of  iron,  perfectly  round  and  straight,  mounted  near  the  ends  of  the 
batten-bar  N,  which  serve  as  guides  to  the  drivers  or  peckers  o,  o,  which  impel 
the  shuttle.  These  are  made  of  bulfalo-hide,  and  should  slide  freely  on  their  guide- 
rods,  o',  o',  are  the  fronts  of  the  shuttle-boxes;  they  have  a  slight  inclination 
backwards ;  p  is  the  back  of  them.  (See  figs.  2108  and  2109.)  o",  o",  are  iron  plates, 
forming  the  bottom  of  the  shuttle-boxes,  p,  small  pegs  or  pins,  planted  in  the 
posterior  faces  p  {fig.  2107)  of  the  boxes,  round  which  the  levers  p'  turn.  These 
levers  are  sunk  in  the  substance  of  the  faces  p,  turned  round  pegs  p,  being  pressed 
from  without  inwards,  by  the  springs  jp'.  v",fig.  2107  (to  the  right  of  ic),  is  the  whip 
or  lever-end ;  q",  its  centre  of  motion  (corresponding  to  the  right  arm  and  elbow  of 
the  weaver),  which  serves  to  throw  the  shuttle  by  means  of  the  pecking-cord  p", 
attached  at  its  other  end  to  the  drivers  o,  o. 

On  the  axis  of  q",  a  kind  of  excentric  or  heart  wheel  is  mounted,  to  whose  concave 
part,  the  middle  of  the  double  band  or  strap  r,  being  attached,  receives  impulsion ;  its 
two  ends  are  attached  to  the  heads  of  the  bolts  r',  which  carry  the  stirrups  r",  that 
may  be  adjusted  at  any  suitable  height,  by  set  screws. 

s  (see  the  left-hand  side  oi  fig.  2107)  is  the  moving  shaft  of  wrought  iron,  resting 
on  the  two  ends  of  the  frame,  s'  (see  the  right-hand  side),  is  a  toothed  wheel, 
mounted  exteriorly  to  the  frame,  upon  the  end  of  the  shaft  s.  s"  (near  s'),  are  two 
equal  elbows  in  the  same  direction,  and  in  the  same  plane,  as  the  shaft  s,  opposite  to 
the  swords  m,  m,  of  the  lay. 

z,  is  the  loose,  and  z',  the  fast  pulley,  or  riggers,  which  receive  motion  from  the 
steam-shaft  of  the  factory,  z',  a  small  fly-wheel,  to  regulate  the  movements  of  the 
main  shaft  of  the  loom. 

T,  is  the  shaft  of  the  excentric  tappets,  cams,  or  wipers,  which  press  the  treddle- 
levers  alternately  up  and  down ;  on  its  right  end  is  mounted  t',  a  toothed  wheel  in 
gear  with  the  wheel  s',  of  one  half  its  diameter,  t',  is  a  cleft  clamping  collar,  which 
serves  to  support  the  shaft  t. 

T7,  is  a  lever  which  turns  round  the  bolt  %i.  as  well  as  the  clink  h".  v',  the  click  of 
traction,  for  turning  round  the  cloth  beam,  jointed  to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  lever 
TJ ;  its  tooth  u',  catches  in  the  teeth  of  the  ratchet-wheel  h".  v,"  is  a  long  slender  rod, 
fixed  to  one  of  the  swords  of  the  lay  m,  serving  to  push  the  lower  end  of  the  lever  u, 
when  the  lay  retires  towards  the  heddle-leaves. 

X,  is  a  wrought-iron  shaft,  extending  from  the  one  shuttle-box  to  the  other,  supported 
at  its  ends  by  the  bearings,  .r,  x. 

T,  is  a  bearing,  alfixed  exteriorly  to  the  frame,  against  which  the  spring  bar  z  rests 
near  its  top,  but  is  afl^xed  to  the  frame  at  its  bottom.  The  spring  falls  into  a  notch 
in  the  bar  Y,  and  is  thereby  held  at  a  distance  from  the  upright  a,  as  long  as  the  band 
is  upon  tlie  loose  pulley  z" ;  but  when  the  spring  bar  is  disengaged,  it  falls  towards  a, 
and  carries  the  band  upon  the  fast  pulley  s,  so  as  to  put  the  loom  in  gear  with  the 
steam-shaft  of  the  factory. 

"Weaving,  by  this  powerful  machine,  consists  of  four  operations  :  1,  to  shed  the  warp 
by  means  of  the  heddle-leaves,  actuated  by  the  tappet-wheels  upon  the  axis  q',  the 
rods  k,  k,  the  cross-bar  e,  and  the  eyes  of  the  heddle-leaves  i,  i';  2,  to  throw  the 
shuttle  (see  fig.  2107),  by  means  of  the  weft  lever  p",  the  driver  cord  p,  and  the 
pecker  o;  S,  to  drive  home  the  weft  by  the  batten  n,  n';  4,  to  unwind  the  chain  from 
the  warp  beam,  and  to  draw  it  progressively  forwards,  and  wind  the  finished  web  upon 
the,  clotli  beam  h,  by  the  click  and  toothed  wheel  mechanism  at  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  frame. 

See  Cotton,  Flax,  Textilk  Fabrics,  &c. 

WBAVIWe  BY  EMCTRICITY.  So  long  ago  as  1852,  M.  Bonelli  con- 
Btructed  an  electric  loom,  which  was  exhibited  at  that  time  in  Turin ;  but  the  first  tr-al 
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to  Avhich  the  machine  was  eubmitted  gave  but  small  hope  to  those  who  saw  it  that  the 
inventor  would  succeed  m  his  object.  The  public  trial  at  Turin,  in  1853  in  the 
presence  of  manufiieturors,  was  not  so  successful  as  to  remove  all  doubts  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  novel  apparatus.  In  the  following  year  it  was  submitted  to  the  iudL- 
ment  of  he  Academy  ot  .Sciences  at  Paris,  Avho  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  it 
but  It  IS  behoved  tha.t  no  report  was  over  made.  In  1855,  a  model  of  the  loom  had  a 
place  at  the  Univorsta  Exhibition  of  Pans,  but  the  lateness  of  its  arrival  there  prevented 
any  official  report  being  made  m  reference  to  its  merits.  M.  Bonelli  afterwards 
devoted  much  time  and  attention  in  endeavouring  to  remedy  its  defects  and  to  perfect 
Its  ^vorking  so  as  to  render  it  capable  of  holding  its  place  in  the  factory.  This 
M  BonoUi  believed  ho  had  at  last  accomplished,  and  ho  brought  over  to  this  country 
not  raorely  a  model,  but  a  loom  in  complete  working  order,  which  he  submitted  to 
the  judgment  of  manufacturers,  as  a  machine,  which,  from  its  economy  and  efficiency 
might  be  put  in  favourable  comparison  with  the  Jacrpiard  loom. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  bo  understood  that  the  special  object  of  M  Bonelli's 
machine  was  to  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  the  Jacquard  cards  used  to  produce  the 
pattern  at  the  present  time,  the  source  of  delay  and  very  considerable  cost,  more 
especially  in  patterns  of  any  extent  and  variety  of  treatment.    M.  Bonelli  used  an 
eiidless  band  of  paper,  of  suitable  width,  the  surface  of  which  is  covered  with  tin-foil 
On  this  metallised  surfece,  the  required  pattern  is  drawn,  or  rather  painted  with 
a  brush  in  black  varnish,  rendering  the  parts  thus  covered  non-conducting  to  a  current 
of  electricity.    This  band  of  paper,  bearing  the  pattern,  being  caused  to  pass  under  a 
series  of  thin  metal  teeth,  each  of  which  is  in  connection  with  a  small  electro-magnet, 
It  will  he  readily  conceived  that  as  the  band  passes  under  these  teeth,  a  current  of 
electricity  from  a  galvanic  battery  may  be  made  to  pass  through  such  of  the  teeth  as 
rest  on  the  metallised  or  conducting  portion  of  the  band,  and  from  such  teeth,  through 
the  respective  coils,  surrounding  small  bars  of  soft  iron,  thus  rendering  them  temporary 
magnets,  while  no  current  passes  through  those  connected  with  the  teeth  resting  on 
the  varnished  portions.    Thus,  at  every  shift  of  the  band,  each  electro-magnet  in 
connection  with  the  teeth  becomes  active  or  remains  inactive  according  to  the  varying 
portion  of  the  pattern  which  happens  to  be  in  contact  with  the  teeth.    In  a  moveable 
frame  opposite  the  ends  of  the  electro-magnets,  which,  it  should  be  stated,  lie  in  a 
horizontal  direction,  are  a  series  of  small  rods  or  pistons,  as  M.  Bonelli  termed  them, 
the  ends  of  which  are  respectively  opposite  to  the  ends  of  the  electro-magnets.  These 
pistons  are  capable  of  sliding  horizontally  in  the  frame,  and  pass  through  a  plate 
attached  to  the  front  of  it.    When  this  frame  is  moved  so  that  the  ends  of  the  pistons 
are  brought  into  contact  with  the  ends  of  the  electro-magnets  they  are  seized  by  such 
of  them  as  are  in  an  active  state,  and  on  moving  the  frame  forward,  those  are  retained 
while  the  others  are  carried  back  with  it,  and,  by  means  of  a  simple  mechanical 
arrangement,  becomes  fixed  in  their  places  ;  thus  there  is  in  front  of  the  frame  a  plate, 
with  holes,  which  are  only  open  where  the  pistons  have  been  withdrawn,  and  this 
plate,  as  will  be  readily  understood,  acts  the  part  of  the  Jacquard  card,  and  is  suitable 
for  receiving  the  steel  needles  which  govern  the  hooks  of  the  Jacquard  in  connection 
with  the  warp  threads  as  ordinarily  used. 

The  ordinary  Jacquard  cards  are  shown  in  the  following  woodcut,/^.  2110. 

Instead  of  tliis  arrangement,  which  yrill  be  understood  by  reference  to  the  article 
Jacquard,  M.  Bonelli,  as  we  have  said,  instead  of  the  cards  prepares  his  design  on 
iuetal  foil,  in  a  resinous  ink,  which  serves  to  interrupt  the  current,  and  thus  effect  the 
obj'ect  of  the  machine. 

Figs.  2110  and  2111  explain  generally  the  arrangements  by  which  the  process  is 
effected. 

A,  Jiff.  2110,  represents  the  plate  pierced  with  holes,  which  plays  the  part  of  the  card. 
Each  of  the  small  pistons  or  rods,  b,  forming  the  armatures  of  the  electro-magnets 
c,  have  a  small  head,  d,  affixed  to  the  end,  exactly  opposite  the  needles,  e,  of  the 
Jacquard,  and  are  capable  of  passiug  freely  through  the  holes  of  the  plate,  a.  At  a 
given  moment  the  plate  is  slightly  lowered,  which  prevents  the  heads  of  the  pistons 
passing,  and  the  surface  of  the  plate  then  represents  a  plain  card.  The  pistons 
are  supported  on  a  frame,  /./',  which  allows  them  to  move  horizontally  in  the 
direction  of  their  length.  At  each  stroke  of  the  shuttle,  the  frame,  carrying  Avith  it 
the  plate  a,  has,  by  means  of  the  treddle,  a  reciprocating  motion  backwards  and  for- 
wards, and  in  its  backward  movement  presents  the  end  of  the  pistons  to  one  of  the 
poles  of  the  electro-magnets,  and,  by  means  of  certain  special  contrivances,  contact 
with  the  magnets  is  secured.  When  the  frame,//',  returns  with  the  plate  a  towards 
the  needles  of  the  Jacquard,  the  electro-magnets,  which  become  temporarily  mag- 
netised by  the  electric  current,  hold  back  the  pistons,  the  heads  of  which  pass  through 
the  plate  a,  and  rest  behind  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  electro-magnets  which  are 
not  magnetised,  owing  to  the  course  of  the  current  being  interrupted,  permit  the  other 
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pistons  to  be  oamed  back,  their  heads  remaining  outside  the  plate  and  in  front  of  it. 
At  this  moment,  the  plate,  by  means  of  an  inclined  plane  beneath  it,  is  lowered 
slightly,  thus  preventing  the  heads  of  the  pistons  passing  through  the  holes,  by  the 
edges  of  which  they  are  stopped,  so  as  to  push  against  the  needles  of  the  Jacquard ; 


on  the  other  hand,  the  heads  of  the  pistons  which  have  passed  within  and  to  the  back 
of  the  plate,  leave  the  corresponding  holes  of  the  plate  free,  and  the  needles  of  the 
Jacquard  which  are  opposite  to  them  are  allowed  to  enter. 

The  electro-magnets  are  put  into  circuit  in  the  following  manner :  One  of  the  ends 
of  the  wire  forming  the  coil  of  each  of  the  magnets  is  joined  to  one  common  wire  in 
connection  with  one  of  the  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery.  The  other  end  of  the  coil- 
wire  of  each  magnet  is  attached  to  a  thin  metallic  plate,  m,  having  a  point  at  its  lower 
extremity.  All  these  thin  metallic  plates  are  placed  side  by  side,  with  an  insulating 
material  between  them,  formed  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  n  n.  At  a  given  time,  these 
thin  plates  rest  with  their  lower  extremities  on  the  sheet  bearing  the  design  p,  which, 
in  the  form  of  an  endless  band,  is  wrapped  round  and  hangs  upon  the  cylinder,  q,  and 
according  as  the  thin  metal-plate  rests  on  a  metallised  or  on  a  non-conducting  portion 
of  the  design,  the  corresponding  electro-magnet  is  or  is  not  magnetised,  and  its  corre- 
sponding piston  does  not  or  does  press  against  the  needle  of  the  Jacquard.  The  wire 
from  the  other  pole  of  the  battery  of  course  communicates  with  the  band  bearing  the 
design,  by  being  attached  to  a  piece  of  metal,  which  lies  in  constant  contact  with  the 
metallic  edge  of  the  band.  At  b  is  a  contact-breaker,  which  is  put  in  motion  by  the 
movement  of  the  frame.  Besides  this,  by  means  of  a  mechanical  arrangement  con- 
nected with  the  treddle,  which  raises  or  depresses  the  griiF  frame,  the  band  bearing 
the  design  is  carried  forward  at  each  stroke,  and  the  rapidity  -with  which  it  is  made 
to  travel  can  readily  be  regulated,  by  means  of  gearing,  at  the  will  of  the  "workman. 
By  regulating  the  speed  of  the  band,  and  by  the  use  of  thicker  or  thinner  weft,  an 
alteration  in  the  character  of  the  woven  material  may  be  made,  whilst  the  same 
design  is  produced,  though  in  a  finer  or  coarser  material. 

Such  are  the  anvangements  by  which  the  loom  will  produce  a  damask  pattern,  or 
one  arising  from  the  use  of  two  colours,  one  in  the  warp,  and  the  other  in  the  weft. 
The  method  adopted  by  M.  Bonelli  for  producing  a  pattern  where  several  colours  are 
required  will  now  bo  explained. 

The  design  is  prepared  on  the  metallised  paper,,  so  .that  the  coloured  parts  are 
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ropresontod  by  tho  motallisod  portion  of  tlio  band,  but  each  separate  colour  is  bv 
removing  a  very  hm  strip  of  the  fod  at  tho  margin,  insulated  from  its  neighbouring 
colour.  Ilien  al  the  pieces  of  foil  thus  insulated,  which  represent  one  o lour  o? 
shade,  are  connected  with  each  other  by  means  of  small  strips  of  tin-foil,  whid  pierce 
through  tlie  paper  and  are  fastened  at  tlie  back,  and  are  conducted  to  a  s  rip  of  tf^'m 
which  runs  along  tlio  edge  of  the  band,  there  being  as  many  such  strips  ot' tin-foil  a 
there  are  colours.  Thus  eacli  special  colour  of  the  pattern,  in  all  il  s  parts  is  co 
nectod  by  a  conductor  with  its  osvn  separate  strip  of  tin-foil,  and  by  bringing  Ihe  wire 
from  tl  e  pole  of  the  battery  successively  into  contact  with  the  several  strips,  a  curlerit 
of  electricity  may  bo  made  to  pass  in  succession  through  the  several  parts  of  the 
design  on  the  band  representing  tho  separate  colours  of  the  design.  Thus  assumin-^ 
four  colours  1  2  3,  4.  there  would  be  four  strips  of  tin-foil  running  the  length  of  the 
band,  insulated  from  each  other,  each  of  which  would  be  in  connection  with  its  own 
separate  colour  only.  At  any  given  moment,  the  thin  plates  of  mebil  resting  on  tlie 
pattern  would  touch  in  a  line  which,  as  it  passes  over  the  width  of  tho  pattern 
would  run  through  all,  or  any  one  or  more  of  the  colours,  but  the  electric  current 
would  pass  only  through  those  plates  wliieh  rest  on  the  one  colour  represented  bv 
the  strip  with  which  the  pole  of  the  battery  at  that  instant  was  in  contact. 

The  inventor  claims  the  following  as  the  results  of  his  invention  :— 

First.— The  great  facility  ^vith  which,  in  a  very  short  time,  and  with  precision 
reductions  of  the  pattern  may  be  obtained  on  the  fabric  by  means  of  the  varying 
velocity  with  which  the  pattern  may  be  passed  under  the  teeth. 

Seco7id.—Th!it  without  changing  the  mounting  of  the  loom  or  the  pattern,  fabrics 
thinner  or  thicker  can  be  produced  by  changing  the  number  of  the  weft,  and  making 
a  corresponding  change  in  the  movement  of  the  pattern. 

Third—The  loom  and  its  mounting  remaining  unchanged,  the  design  may  be 
changed  in  a  few  minutes  by  the  substitution  of  another  metallised  paper  having  a 
different  pattern. 

Fourfh.— The  power  of  getting  rid  of  any  part  of  the  design  if  required,  and  of 
modifying  the  pattern. 

WXiAVXM-G  or  BAIR-CXOTK.  In  addition  to  the  description  of  this  art 
under  Hair,  a  short  notice  is  required  of  the  best  kind  of  shuttle  for  weainng  hair. 
Fiff.  2113  shows  in  plan  a,  and  in  longitudinal  section  b,  a  shuttle  which  differs  from 


that  of  the  common  cloth-weaver  only  in  not  having  a  pirn  enclosed  in  the  body  of 
the  box-wood,  but  merely  an  iron  trap  a,  which  turns  in  the  middle  upon  the  pin  b. 
This  trap-piece  is  pressed  up  at  the  one  end,  by  the  action  of  the  spring  c,  so  as  to 
bear  with  its  other  end  upon  the  cleft  of  the  iron  plate  d,  which  is  intended  to  hold 
fast  the  ends  of  the  hair- weft :  d  and  c  together  are  called  •  the  jaws '  or  '  mouth,'  whence 
the  popular  name  of  this  shuttle.  The  workman  opens  this  jaw  by  the  pressure  of 
his  thumb  upon  the  spring  end  of  the  trap  a,  introduces  with  the  other  hand  one  or 
more  hairs  (according  to  the  description  of  hair-cloth,)  into  the  mouth,  and  removing 
his  thumb,  lets  the  hairs  be  seized  by  the  force  of  the  spring.  Tho  hairs  ha\nng  one 
end  thus  made  fast  are  passed  across  the  warp  by  the  passage  of  the  shuttle,  which  is 
received  at  the  other  end  by  the  weaver's  left  hand.  The  friction  rollers,  x,  x,  are 
like  those  of  fly-shuttles,  but  are  used  merely  for  convenience,  as  the  shuttle  cannot 
be  thrown  swiftly  from  side  to  side.  The  hand  which  receives  the  shuttle  opens  at 
the  same  time  the  trap,  in  order  to  insert  another  hair,  after  the  preceding  has  been 
drawn  through  the  warp  on  both  sides  and  secured  to  tlie  list.  A  child  attends  to 
count  and  stretch  tho  hairs.     This  assistant  may,  however,  be  dispensed  with  by 
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moans  of  the  following  implement,  represented  in  .A^r  2112.  c,  c  is  jie^  it 
from  above,  or  the  plan  ;  d  is  a  side  view;  e  a  longitudinal  section,  and  /  an  oblique 
section  across.  The  chief  part  consists  in  a  wooden  groove,_  ^'^^"'{^f^,  'Xut 
^ood,  open  above,  and  rounded  on  the  sides.  It  is  about  21  inches  J^^f  K^^^^ 
as  long  nearly  as  the  web  is  broad,  therefore  a  little  shorter  th^'^  .^^^^^{f^f 
serted  in  it,  which  project  about  an  inch  beyond  it  at  each  end  They  are  her  em 
pressed  down  by  elastic  slips,  e,  of  india-rubber,  so  that  the  others  remain  when 
one  or  more  are  drawn  out  by  the  ends.  The  ends  of  the  grooves  are 
india-rubber  spring  exerts  its  pressure,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line  /  ^  X^^^ 
is  formed  by  cutting  out  a  double  piece  from  the  curvature  of  the  neck  of  a  caoutchoiic 
bottle  or  flask,  fastening  the  one  end  of  the  piece  by  a  wire  staple  in  the  groove  o 
the  shuttle,  whereby  the  other  end,  which  alone  can  yie  d,  presses  upon  the  inlam 
hair.  Wire  staples  like  /  (in  the  section  e)  are  passed  obhquely  through  two  places 
of  the  groove  or  gutter,  to  prevent  the  hairs  from  springing  up  in  the  middle  of  tlie 
shuttle,  which  is  suitably  charged  with  them.  The  workman  shoves_ the  fm\  across 
the  opened  warp  with  the  one  hand,  seizes  with  the  other  the  requisite  number  ot 
hairs  by  the  projecting  ends,  and  holds  them  fast  while  he  draws  the  shuttle  once 
more  through  the  warp.  The  remaining  hairs  are  retained  in  the  groove  by  tne 
springs,  and  only  those  for  the  single  decussation  remain  m  the  web  to  be  securea  to 
the  list  on  either  side.  A  weaver  with  this  tool  can  turn  out  a  length  of  cloth  double 
of  what  he  could  do  with  the  mouth-shuttle.  i  ;i 

WEBSTERITE.  A  hydrous  subsulphate  of  alumina,,  found  at  JSewbaven  ana 
Brighton,  in  Sussex ;  at  Halle  ;  and  in  several  French  localities. 

WEFT  {Trame,  Fr.;  Emiraff,  Ger.)  is  the  name  of  the  yarns  or  threads  whicii 
run  from  selvage  to  selvage  in  a  web. 

WEIGKIIO'G'  IVIiVCHIIirE.    See  Balance. 

WEIGHTS  and  MEASURES.  Metrical  and  Imperial.  The  metrical  system 
originated  with  the  government  of  Louis  XV.,  who  named  a  commission  to  pursue 
the  investigations  necessary  to  decide  the  principles  upon  which  such  a  system  could 
be  carried  out.  An  extensive  series  of  observations  were  conducted  during  the  reign 
of  Louis  XVI.  Under  his  consent  the  Academy  of  Sciences  decided  that  all  the 
different  weights,  measures,  and  coinages  shoufd  be '  established  accessory  to  certain 
definite  relations  to  the  dimensions  of  the  globe  itself. 

Delambre  and  M^chain  ascertained  the  length"  of  the  eartli's  meridian  in  the  portion 
between  Dunkirk  and  Barcelona,  and  Arago  and  Biot  that  between  Barcelona  and 
Formentera.  The  length  of  the  meridian  from  the  Pole  to  the  Equator,  passing 
through  Paris,  was  then  divided  into  10,000,000  parts,  and  one  of  these  parts,  called 
the  metre,  became  the  basis  of  the  new  system. 

Maupertuis  had,  in  the  year  1736,  measured  a  portion  of  the  arc  of  the  meridian 
passing  through  the  North  Cape.  His  observations  were  therefore  combined  with  the 
others  by  the  commission.  The  distance  from  the  Equator  to  the  Pole,  which  is  really 
10,000,738,  was  fixed  at  10,000,000.  This  standard  is,  therefore,  the  ten-millionth 
part  of  the  quadrant  of  the  terrestrial  meridian ;  and  from  the  measxirements  and 
calculations  which  were  made  at  that  period  on  the  arc  of  the  meridian  which  ex- 
tended from  Barcelona  to  Dunkirk,  it  was  reckoned  to  be  39-371  inches  of  the 
English  standard  yard,  which  contained  36  inches.  Thus  the  French  m^tre,  which 
is  longer  than  the  English  yard  by  3^  inches,  or  more  accurately  by  inches,  is 
the  standard  of  all  the  measures  and  weights  of  France.  Its  decimal  multiples 
are  successively  denoted  by  the  prefixes  deca,  heca,  Mo,  &c.,  which  signify  10,  100, 
1000,  &c.,  times  respectively;  and  its  decimal  submultiples  or  fractions  successively 
by  the  prefixes  deci,  centi,  milli,  &c.,  which  signify  ^,  -j^,  &c.,  parts  respectively. 
The  m^tre  itself  was  made  the  unit  of  lineal  measure  and  itinerary  distances. 

A  bar  of  platiniim  was  constructed  representing  the  length  of  the  mfetre  as  accu- 
rately as  possible  ;  and  this  bar,  or  others  directly  or  indirectly  copied  from  it,  is  the 
standard  unit  of  length  throughout  France,  and  in  many  other  countries  which  have 
herein  followed  her  example.  It  is  equal  to  39'371  English  inches,  and  is  about  \  of 
an  inch  longer  than  a  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  at  the  level  of  the  sea  in  London. 
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The  mitre  is  divided  decimally  downwards,  into  ddcimfetres,  centimetres,  and  milli- 
metres (y?^.  2114);  and  multiplied  decimally  upwards  into  ddcametres,  hectometres, 
kilometres,  and  myriametres ;  the  latter  being,  as  is  implied  by  its  name,  equal  to 
10,000  metres  of  the  scale. 
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A  (UcimHrc  as  its  namo  implies,  is  tho  tenth  part  of  a  metre    In  Hl,« 
'^ti.nitre  is  tlie  hundredth  part,  and  a  raUliLre  is  L  thousandth  JarTof  a' 

A  square  formed  upon  a  line  of  ton  metres  is  tho  unit  of  superficial  or  land  meisurP  • 
n  '  f (or  one-tenth  of  a  mitre)  for  it5  mL  uHng  Hne  is 
called  a  c-the  unit  of  capacity.  Each  of  these  is  increased  or  diminished  by  mu 
tiples  or  submu  tiples  of  ten ;  but  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  preX  lialves  a^^^ 
quarters  to  tenths,  each  may  be,  and  often  is,  divided  in  this  manner.Sgh  aU  a^^^^^^ 
ni^tical  calculations  are  performed  decimally.  The  fundamental!  unit  of  wll  is  the 
kaogramme^hx,\x  is  the  weight  of  a  litre  of  distilled  water,  at  its  greres?  density 
a  '"^^'^      freo.iug-point.   The  thousandth  pa'rt  of  ! 

To  recapitulate : — 

The  multiples  of  tho  metre  are  the  «Z^cametre  =      10  mkres. 

"  >»         heetomhtve=     100  mitres. 

»  )i  kiloxahtvQ=  1000  metres. 

»  «i;ynametre  =  10,000  metres. 

The  submultiples  of  the  mitre  are  the  <?camitre  =  the     1 0th  part  of  a  mitre, 
>'  ..  cc?2i!zmitre  =  the   100th  part  of  a  mitre. 

•'  .1         ««V/imitre  =  the  1000th  part  of  a  mitre. 

The  unit  of  surface  is  the  are,  which  is  the  square  of  10  metres  on  a  side,  or  100 
superficial  metres.  The  usual  multiples  and  submultiples  are  the  he.ct-&ve,  a  square 
of  100  metres  on  a  side,  and  the  centi-a.ve,  the  mitre  superficial.  These  terms  are 
employed  in  the  sale  of  land,  and  in  agricultural  discussions. 

The  unit  of  weight  is  the  gramme,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  a  cube  of  distilled 
water,  at  the  zero  of  the  Centigrade  scale  (32°  of  Fahrenheit),  measuring  a  centimitre 
every  way.    The  multiples  are : — 

T\xe  Decagramme  =    10  grammes. 

„  HectogramTne  =  100  grammes. 

1.  Kilogramme  =  1000  grammes. 

The  submultiples  are : — • 

ThQ  Decigramme      .       .  '    ,      .    =the   10th  part  of  a  gramme. 
„    Centigramme     ....    =the  100th  part  of  a  grammq. 

&c.  &c. 

A  thousand  kilogrammes  will  form  a  cube  measuring  a  mitre  on  every  side,  and  it 
is  made  the  legal  ton  for  heavy  weights. 

The  unit  of  capacity  is  the  litre,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  a  cube  measuring  one- 
tenth  part  of  a  mitre  every  way.  The  multiples  are  the  decalitre,  the  hectolitre,  tho 
kilolitre,  and  the  submultiples,  the  decilitre,  the  centilitre,  &c.  The  litre  is  usually 
employed  in  expressing  tho  quantities  of  liquids.  A  thousand  litres  of  water  are 
equal  to  a  metre  cube  every  way,  and  one  ton  in  weight.  The  hectolitre  is  used  in 
expressing  the  measures  of  grain. 

The  following  Tables,  constructed  by  Mr.  Warren  De  La  Eue,  and  published  in  his 
•  Diary  and  Almanack,'  are  reproduced  here  by  his  obliging  permission  : — 


French  Measures  of  Length. 


In  English 
inches 

In  English  feet 
=  12  inches 

In  English 
yards =3  feet 

In  English 
fathoms =6 
feet 

In  English 
miles =1760 
yards 

Millimfitre  . 
Centim6tro 
D6cim6tre  . 
Mfetre .... 
Dd'camfetre . 
Hectometre 
KilomStro  . 
Myrinmfitre 

0-03937 
0-39371 
3-93708 
39-37079 
393-70790 
3937-07900 
39370-79000 
393707-90000 

0-003281 
0-032809 
0-328090 
3-280899 
32-808992 
328-089920 
3280-899200 
32808-992000 

0-001093C 
0-01093G3 

0-  1093633 

1-  0936331 
10-93G3310 

109-3C33100 
1093-6331000 
10936-3310000 

0-00054G8 
0-0054682 
0-0546810 
0-5468165 
5-4G81655 
54-6816550 
546-816,5500 
C468-1G55000 

O-OOOOOOG 
0-0000062 
0-0000621 
0-000G214 
0-006-.']  38 
0-0021382 
0-6213S24 
6-213!i244 

1  inch  =  2-539954  centimfetres.  1  yard  -  0-9143835  mitre. 

1  foot  =  3-0472449  ddcimfitres.  1  mile  -  1-6093149  kilometre. 
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French  Measures  of  Surface. 


In  English 
sq.  feot 

sq.  yards 
=  9  sq.  feet 

Tn  "RnfylwTi 

Xii.  JjiXJ^IlOlL 

pol03=272-25 
sq.  feet 

Tn  T^jiifflisli 

roods=10890 
sq.  feet 

In  English 
acres=43560 
sq.  feet 

Centiare  or  sq.  m^tre 
Are  or  100  sq.  infitres 
Hectare  or  10,000  sq. 
metres  . 

•  10-764299 
1076-422934 

107642-993418 

1-196033' 
119-603326 

11900-332602 

0'039.'i383 
3-9538290 

395-3828959 

0-0009885 
0-0988467 

9-8845724 

0-0002471 
0-0-247114 

2-4711431 

1  square  inch=cG"4513669  square  centimStres, 

1  square  foot  =  9-2899683  square  cl6cim6tres. 

1  square  yard =0-83609715  square  niGtre  or  centiare. 

1  acre          -r0'40467102  hectare. 

French  Measures  of  Capacity. 


In  cubic  inches 

In  cubic  feet 

=1728 
cubic  inches 

In  pints 
=  34-65923 
cubic  inches 

In  gallons 
=8  pints 
=277-27384 
cubic  inches 

In  bushels 
=8  gallons 
=  2218-19075 
cubic  inches 

Millilitre,   or  cubic 

centimetre 
Centilitre,  or  10  cubic 

0-06103 

0-000035 

0-00176 

0-0002201 

0-0000275 

centimfetres  . 
Decilitre,  or  100  cubic 

0-61027 

0-000353 

0-01761 

0-0022010 

0-0002751 

centimfetres  . 
Litre,  or  cubic  dSci- 

6-10271 

0-003532 

0-17608 

0-0220097 

0-0027512 

mfitre 
Decalitre,  or  centi- 

61-02705 

0-035317 

1-76077 

0-2200967 

0-0275121 

st6re 

Hectolitre,  or  d6ci- 

610-27052 

0-353166 

17-60773 

2-2009668 

0-2751208 

stSre 

Kilolitre,  or  st^re,  or 

6102-70515 

3-531658 

176-07734 

22-0096677 

2-7512085 

cubic  metre  . 
Myriolitre,  or  d6ca- 

61027-05152 

35-316581 

1760-77341 

220-0966767 

27-5120846 

stfire 

610270-51519 

353-165807 

17607-73414 

2200-9667675 

275-1208459 

1  cubic  inch=lG-386176  cubic  centimetres.    '         1  cubic  foot: 

1  gallon=4-543458  litres. 


:  28-315312  cubic  ddcimfetres. 


French  Measures  of  Weight. 


In  English 
grains 

In  troy  ounces 
=480  grains 

In  avoirdupois 
lbs. =7000  grs. 

In  cwt3.=112 
lbs. =784000 
grains 

Tons=20cwtB. 
=  15680000  grs. 

Milligramme 
Centigramme  . 
Dficigramme 
Gramme  . 
Decagramme 
Hectogramme  , 
Kilogramme  , 
Myriagi-amme  . 

0-01543 

0-  15432 

1-  54.323 
15-43235 

154-32349 
1543-23488 
15432-34880 
154323-48800 

0-000032 
0-000322 
0-003215 
0-032151 
0-321507 
3-215073 
32-150727 
321-507267 

0-0000022 
0-0000220 
0-0002205 
0-0022046 
0-0220462 
0-2204621 
2-2046213 
22-0462126 

0-0000000 
0-0000002 
0-0000020 
0-0000197 
0-0001968 
0-0019084 
0-0196841 
0-1968412 

0-0000000 
0-0000000 
0-0000001 
0-0000010 
0-0000098 
0-0000984 
0-0009842 
0-0098421 

1  gi-ain= 0-064799  gi-amme.                    1  troy  ounce=31-103496  gi-amme. 
1  lb.  avoirdupois =0-453593  kilogi-amme.    1  cwt.=50-802377  kilogrammes. 

Troy  Weight,  so  called  from  Troyes,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Champagne  in  France, 
now  in  the  department  of  Aube,  where  a  celebrated  fair  was  held,  appears  to  have 
come  into  general  use  in  England  about  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  The  first  mention  of 
the  term  Avoir  dupois  occurs  in  a  charter  of  3 1  Edward  I.  '  Pound '  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  pondus  ;  '  ounce,'  from  uncia,  or  twelfth  part,  being  the  ^th  part  of  a  lb.  Troy 

Al  measures  of  capacity  were  first  taken  from  Troy  weight;  and  several  laws  were 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  enacting  that  8  lbs.  troy  of  wheat,  taken  from  tlie 
middle  of  the  ear,  and  well  dried,  should  make  1  gallon  of  wine  measure  :  and  8  such 
gallons  made  a  bushel. 

Avoirdupois  Weight  was  first  made  legal  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  its  par- 
ticular use  was  to  weigh  provisions  aYid  coarse,  heavy  articles.  Henry  fixed  the  stone 
at  14  lbs.,  which  has  been  confiLrmed  by  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament 

Agreeably  to  the  ^.ct  of  uniformity,  which  took  oflfect  1st  January,  1826,  the  term 
'measure  may  be  distinguished  into  eight  Idnds  :  viz..  length,  surface,  volume,  specific 
gravity,  capacity,  space,  time,  and  motion.  '  ^ 

Vol,.  III.  4  0 
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Troy  Weight. 


Marks 

Ounces 

Dwts. 

Grains 

dwt. 

oz. 

tb. 

Pennyweight 

Ounce  .       ,       ,  . 

Pound. 

1*2 

■  •  • 

20 
240 

24 
480 
6760 

^,        1Y'''SW  is  used  for  money,  precious  metals,  and  jewels.   Also  in  philosophical  experiments, 
though  the  more  convenient  decimal  divisions  of  the  French  gramme  ore  almost  universally  pre- 
ferred by  scientific  chemists  of  the  present  time. 

Apothecaries^  Weight. 


Marks 

Ounces 

Drams 

Scruples 

Grains 

9 

Scruple  . 

•  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

20 

3 

Dram  , 

•  • 

3 

60 

Ounce  . 

•  t 

8 

24 

480 

lb 

Pound 

•  • 

i'2 

96 

288 

6760 

The  ounce  and  pound  are  the  same  as  in  Troy  weight,  but  differently  subdivided.  A  grain  is 
alike  in  all  weights. 


Avoirdupois  Weight. 


Cwts. 

Quarters 

Pounds 

Ounces 

Drams 

Ounce  (437i  grains) . 

16 

Pound  (7000  grains) 

16 

256 

Stone       .       .  . 

14 

224 

3584 

Quarter  . 

■  •  • 

28 

448 

7168 

Hundred- weiglit 

4 

112 

1792 

28672 

Tou  . 

26 

80 

2240 

35840 

573440 

This  weight  is  used  for  aU  substances,  except  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones.   Drugs  are  sold 
by  this  weight,  but  medicines  are  compounded  by  Apothecaries'  weight. 

Measures  of  Length. — The  imperial  standard  yard  is  divided  into  3  feet,  and  each 
foot  into  12  inches,  and  its  length  is  fixed  (see  Act  of  Pari.  5  Geo..  IV.  c.  74)  by  refe- 
rence to  the  length  of  the  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  in  the  latitude  of  London,  in  a 
vacuum  at  tlie  level  of  the  sea ;  the  former  being  to  the  latter  in  the  proportion  of  36 
imperial  inches  to  39-1393  imperial  inches.  The  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum  at 
Greenwich  is  39-13929  inches ;  at  Leith  Fort  (nearly  the  parallel  of  Glasgow),  under 
the  same  circumstances,  it  is  39-1555  imperial  inches ;  and  at  New  York,  39*1017 
imperial  inches.  The  imperial  standard  yard  may,  however,  be  piore  distinctly  de- 
fined as  the  distance  between  the  points  of  oscillation  and  suspension  of  a  pendulum 
vibrating  in  a  mean  solar  day  (in  a  vacuum  at  the  level  of  the  sea,)  at  London  90,088 
times.  The  Scotch  standard  ell  (the  use  of  which  is  now  abolished,)  measured  37 
imperial  inches. 

An  inch,  formerly  divided  into  3  barleycorns,  is  now  the  smallest  lineal  measure  to 
.which  a  name  is  given,  but  subdivisions  are  used  for  many  purposes. 


Cloth  Measure. 


Nail  . 
Quarter 
Yard  . 
Ell 

French  ell 


Quarters 


4 
5 
6 


Hails 


4 
16 
20 
24 


Inches 


2i 

9 
36 
45 
54 
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Long  Measure. 


Incbc3 

Links 

Foet 

Yards 

Pole  or 
Perch 

Chains 

Purlongs 

Mile 

7-92 

1 

... 

•  • « 

•  •  •  , 

•  •  • 

12 

1515 

*  •  * 

36 

4-545 

3 

1 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

198 

25 

16-5 

5-5 

1 

792 

100 

66 

22 

4 

1 

•  •  • 

7920 

1000 

660 

220 

40 

10 

1 

63360 

8000 

5280 

1760 

320 

80  . 

8 

1 

In  Ireland  the  perch  contains  7  yards,  and  the  mile  2240. 

Scotch  and  Irish  linens,  all  sorts  of  woollen  cloths,  muslins,  ribbons,  cords,  tapes, 
&c.,  are  measured  by  the  yard.  Dutch  linens,  called  Hollands,  are  bought  by  the 
Flemish  ell,  and  sold  by  the  English  ell. 

The  yard  in  Cloth  Measure  is  the  same  as  in  Long  Measure,  but  differs  in  its 
divisions  and  subdivisions,  as  under : — 

2^  inches    make  1  nail  .       .    nl.        3  quarters  make  1  Flemish  ell     Fl.  ell. 
4    nails         „    1  quarter     .    qr.        5  quarters      „    1  English  ell     Eng.  ell. 
4   quarters    „    1  yard .       .yd.       6  quarters     „    1  French  ell  .    Fr.  ell. 


Linear  Measure. 


Purlongs 

Chains 

Poles 

Yards 

Feet 

Inches 

Foot  ,       .       .  . 
Yard  .... 
Pole  or  Eod 
Chain  of  100  links 
Furlong 

Mile  .... 

8 

10 
80 

4 
40 
320 

•  •  * 

■"5A 

22 
220 
1760 

3 
16i 
66 
660 
5280 

12 
36 
198 
792 
7920 
63360 

feet  or^fnches"^^^^^'   ^  ^'^^^  ^"^^     measuring  horses),  4  inches.   A  Pathom,  2  yards,  or  6 
A  pendulum,  which  vibrates  seconds  of  mean  time  in  the  latitude  of  London,  at  the  level  of  the 
sea  and  m  a  yacuura,  measures  39-1393  inches.   It  is  by  an  accurate  subdivision  of  the  leneth  of 
such  a  pendulum  that  an  inch,  the  foundation  of  all  other  measures  and  weighte  is  obtained 

Land 

or  Square  Measure. 

Roods 

Chains 

Poles 

— Tarda 

Feet> 

Inches 

Square  foot . 
Square  yard       .  . 
Square  pole  or  rod 
Chain  of  10,000  links  . 
Eood  .... 
Aero  .... 

4 

•  •  • 

10 

16 
40 
160 

"30i 
484 
1210 
4840 

•  •  ■ 

9 

272^ 
4356 
10890 
43560 

144 
1296 
39204 
627264 
1568160 
6272640 

A  square  mile  is  640  acres  or  3,097,G00  square  yards. 

Cubic  foot. 
Cubic  yard 


Cubic  or  Solid  Measure. 

Feet 

•        •        •        .  ... 

27 


Inches 
1728 
46656 


A  ton  of  shipping  is  42  cubic  feet.  A  barrel's  bulk  is  5  cubic  feet 

4  C  2  ■ 
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Liquid  Measure. 


Gallong 

Quarts 

.  Pints 

OiU  

... 

... 

i 

Quart     k       .       .       .  . 

... 

*  *  • 

2 

Gallon  ..... 

... 

4 

8 

Firkin  or  quarter  barrel  . 

9 

36 

72 

Kilderkin  or  half  barrel  .  . 

1  o 

18 

144 

Barrel  

36 

144 

288 

Hogshead  of  ale      .  . 

04 

4oZ 

Hogshead  of  wine  . 

63 

252 

604 

Puncheon  .... 

84 

336 

672 

Butt  of  ale  . 

108 

432 

864 

Pipe  of  2  hogsheads 

126 

504 

1008 

Tun  or  2  pipea 

252 

1008 

2016 

Bri/  Measure. 


Quarters 

Bushels 

Pecks 

Gallons 

Peek  .... 

•  •  • 

2 

Bushel. 

4 

8 

Quarter    '  .  . 

8 

32 

64 

Load  or  wey 

"5 

40 

160 

320 

The  imperial  gallon  is  the  legal  standard  measure  both  for  dry  goods  and  liquids.   It  contains 
277*274  cubic  inches  of  distilled  -water  when  the  barometer  stands  at  30  inches  and  thermometer 
at  62°  Fahr.  Under  the  same  conditions  an  imperial  gallon  of  water  weiglis  10  avoirdupois  pounds 
or  70,000  grains.   A  cubic  inch  of  water  weighs  252-458  grains.   A  cubic  inch  of  air  weighs  0-310 
grain. 

Time  Table. 


Days 

Hours 

Minutes 

Seconds 

Minvite 

Hour  .  . 

Day    .       .       •  • 

"Week  .      .      .  • 

"7 

24 
168 

"eo 

1440 
10080 

60 
3600 
86400 
604800 

A  common  year  is  52  weeks  1  day,  or  865  days.  Every  year  whloh  will  divide  by  4  without 
le^g^My  remainder  is  a  leap  year,  and  contains  3GG  days,  except  1900,  2100,  &c.  A  century 
contains  36,524  days. 

Memoranda  connected  with  various  Irregular  Weights  and  Measures. 


A  barrel  of  beer,  36  gallons. 

„        ale,   32  „ 
A  butt  of  sherry,  108  gaUons,  or  52  dozen 
bottles. 

Hogshead  of  French  wine,  43  to  46  gals. 
Aum  of  hock,  30  gallons. 
Pipe  of  madeira,  92  gallons. 

„     port,     115     „       or  57i  dozen 

bottles.  ,       ^  ■ 

•    (Hogsheads  one  half,  and  quarter-casks 

one  fourth  part  of  that  quantity.) 
Pipe  of  Teneriffe,  100  gallons. 
„     Lisbon,    117  », 
„     Malaga,    105  „ 
Tun  of  -wine,  252  gallons. 
Hogshead  of  claret,  46  gallons. 
Puncheon  of  brandy,  100  to  115  gallons. 


Puncheon  of  rum,  90  to  100  gallons. 

whisky,  .120  „ 
A  dicker  of  hides,  10  skins. 
A  last  of  hides,  20  dickers. 
A  dicker  of  gloves,  10  dozen  pairs. 
A  box  of  raisins,.  56  lljs. 
Cask  of  rice,  7  to  8  cwts.  . 
Chest  of  congou  tea,  80  to  100  lbs. 
Chest  of  hyson  tea,  60  to  80  lbs. 
Drum  of  figs,  6  to  14  lbs. 
Pocket  of  hops,  1^  to  2  cwta. 
A  bag  of  hops,  nearly  3i  cwts. 
Firkin  of  butter,  56  lbs. 
Load  of  hay  or  straw,  86  trusses. 
'Truss  of  hny,  old,  56  lbs. 

„  new,  60  lbs. 

„    straw,  36  lbs. 
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Load  of  bricks,  500. 

,,      plain  tiles,  1000. 
Sack  of  ftour,  280  lbs. 
Tierce  of  sugar,  9  to  12  cwts. 

„      coffee,  4  to  9  cwts. 
Barrel  of  tar,  26-\  gallons. 
Fodder  of  lead,  19^  cwts. 
Gross,  144,  or  12  dozen. 
Quire  of  paper,  24  sheets. 
Beam       „      480  sheets,  or  20  quires. 
EoU  of  parchment,  60  skins. 
A  weigh  of  cheese,  236  lbs. 
5  quarters,  a  weigh  or  load. 
A  last  of  com  or  rape-seed,  1 0  quarters, 

or  80  bushels. 
A  lastof  potashes,  cod-fish,  white  herrings, 

meal,  pitch,  and  tar,  12  barrels. 
A  lastof  flax  and  feathers,  17  cwts. 


A  last  of  gunpowder,  24  barrels,  or 

2,400  lbs. 
A  last  of  wool,  4,5G8  lbs. 
A  tod  of  wool  is  28  lbs. 
A  pack  of  ditto,  364  lbs. 
48  solid  feet  of  timber,  a  ton. 
A  stone  of  fish,  14  lbs.,  and  of  wool,  14 

lbs.    The  same  for  horseman's  weight, 

hay,  iron,  shot,  &c. 
A  stone  of  glass,  5  lbs.,  and  a  seam  of 

ditto,  24  stone. 
A  cade  of  red  herrings,  500,  and  sprats, 

1000. 

A  load  of  timber  unbowed,  40  feet. 
Flour,  peck  or  stone,  14  lbs. 

„    boll  of  10  pecks  or  stones,  140  lbs. 

„    sack  of  2  bolls,  280  lbs. 

„    barrel,  196  lbs. 


A  line  is  one-twelfth  part  of  an  inch. 
A  nail  is  2^  inches  (used  in  measuring 

cloth). 
A  palm  is  3  inches. 

A  hand  is  4  inches  (used  in  measuring 

the  height  of  horses). 
A  span  is  9  inches. 
A  cubit  is  Ij  foot.  • 


Measures  of  Length. 

A  military  pace  is  2i  feet. 
An  itinerary  pace  is  5  feet. 
A  cable  length  is  120  fathoms,  or 

yards. 
A  league  is  3  miles. 
The  knot,  or  nautical  mile,  2,000  yards 
The  old  Scotch  and  Irish  miles  are 
and  1^  English. 
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Coal  Weights  and  Measures, 

'From  and  after  January  1,  1836,  all  coals,  slack,  culm,  and  cannel  of  every  de- 
scription shall  bo  sold  by  weight  and  not  measure,  under  a  penalty  of  forty  shillings.' 

6&6WimamIV. 

The  Chaldron.  By  this  measure  coal  was  formerly  sold;  it  was  36  bushels  or  12 
sacks  of  coal. 

The  London  imperial  chaldron  is  about  25  cwts. 

The  Newcastle  chaldron  .      .     „     53  cwts.,  or  as  about  11  to  21. 

The  relation  of  the  chaldron  to  the  ton  in  London  is  shown  by  the  following  results 


It 


cwts. 

qrs. 

lbs. 

Russell's  Hatton's  Wallsend 

weighed  25 

0 

8 

Lambton's  Wallsend 

>i 

26 

3 

9 

Eussell's  „ 

» 

25 

0 

0 

Northumberland 

II 

25 

1 

25 

Tanfield  Moor 

11 

26 

0 

17 

Stewart's  Wallsend 

II 

26 

0 

18 

Killingworth 

i> 

25 

0 

13 

Mean,  25  cwts.  2  qrs.  4  lbs. 


6  sir  of  ^sf        }  ^^^^  ^  Newcastle  chaldron,  which  is  only  52^. 
Tfie  Keel  is  8  chaldrons  or  21  tons  7  cwts.  (sometimes  4  cwts.),  or  8  tubs  =  21  tons 

4  CTVtS. 

Tfie  Bolls  or  BouUe,  In  1600,  at  a  '  Cotirte  of  the  Hostmen,'  wains  were  ordered  to 
be  marked  and  measured.  '  For  time  out  of  mind  it  hath  been  ordered  that  all  coal 
wains  did  usually  carry  and  bring  8  boults  of  coals  to  all  staithes  upon  the  river  Tyno.' 

Peeks        Boll  Chaldron                tons  cwts.  lbs. 

8  1    0     4  231 

24  1     ...    2    13  0 

440  18f  or  1  ten      .  48    11  74 


T7ie  Ten.  A  local  customary  and  arbitrary  weight,  being  usually  440  coal  bushels 
of  36  gallons  Wincliester,  or  48  tons  11  cwts.  2  qrs.  17  lbs.  9  ozs.  The  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Durham,  to  avoid  fractions,  make  the  Ten  432  bushels,  or  47  tons  14  cwts. 
420  bolls,  or  sometimes  440  bolls  make  1  Ten.  '    -  - 
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A  Load  qf  Coals, 

At  Nowcastlo  is .      .  .  .     1  ton  of  20  cwts. 

„  Morpeth      •       •  •  •     §  ton. 

,.      „       (cartload)  .  .    1  ij  to  1 6  cwts, 

„  Lancashire  .      ,  .  .26  cwts. 

A  Waggon. 

The  Newcastle  clialdron,  63  cwts.   At  Whitehaven,  in  1826,  24  Carlisle  bushels 
weighing  a  little  more  th.tn  2  tons.  ' 
About  25  years  since  the  weight  was  48  cwts.  and  it  was  increased  to  60  cwts. 

The  Tub.  In  the  Wear  the  best  coal  is  put  into  tubs,  these  are  waggons  without 
wheels,  containing  each  63  cwts. 

The  Basket. 

West  Lancashire  6  cwts. 

I^st        „        3   „    sometimes  4  cwts.,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  '  mine.' 

The  Room.    Coal-barges  are  divided  into  rooms,  containing  180  bushels  and  1  vat 
more,  or  5  chaldrons  and  a  vat. 
The  Vat,  a  quarter  of  a  chaldron. 
The  Creel,  sold  in  Ayrshire  =  3  cwts. 
An  Acre  of  Stratum  1  foot  thick  is  31  tens. 
Afi  Acre  of  Coal=\,b\Q  tons, 
A  FotJier  of  Coal  =17  cwts. 

The  Bushel. 

Carlisle,  3  streaked  Winchester  weighing  from  1  cwt.  2  qrs.  21  lbs.  to  1  cwt.  3  qrs 
Cornish    .       .    94    lbs.  (Lean's  Engine  Report). 
London    .       .    82^  „ 

Standard  .  .  86'  „  avoirdupois  "l  ooif  lo'l'^n*^^ 
Imperial  .  .  79  to  82  lbs. contains  ^oT^n  io  n  t 
Winchester      .       ...  ...       J  2150-42  C.  L 

In  Gutch's  '  Literary  and  Scientific  Register  and  Almanack'  for  1872  the  following 
statement  of  measures  was  given,  which  is  so  curious  that  it  deserves  preservation  : — 

'  The  Winchester  bushel  contains  2150"42  cubic  inches,  or  4  pecks  ;  the  Waterside 
measure,  contains  6  peeks.  The  old  standard  Scotch  pint  or  sterling  jug  contains 
about  104  cubic  inches,  or  3  imperial  pints  ;  and  the  Scotch  gallon  contains  3  imperial 
gallons.  The  Scotch  wheat  firlot  contains  24J  Scotch  pints ;  and  the  Scotch  barley 
firlot,  31  Scotch  pints.  In  Chester  wheat  is  sold  at  75  lbs.  the  bushel,  or  9*23-28 
gallons.  In  Cornwall  (Launceston  and  Callington)  the  customary  bushel  is  16  gallons; 
at  Helston,  Falmouth,  St.  Austell,  and  Truro,  the  bushel  consists  of  24  gallons ;  at 
Redruth  it  is  sold  per  196  lbs.  Cornish  bushel ;  at  St.  Columb,  186  lbs.,  and  at  Bodmin, 
62  lbs.,  per  imperial  bushel.  In  Devon  a  sack  contains  40  gallons,  a  bag  16  gallons 
(in  some  parts  32  gallons) ;  at  Hereford  wheat  is  sold  sometimes  by  the  bushel  of  8 
gallons,  sometimes  by  the  old  bushel  of  10  gallons,  sometimes  by  weight,  vaiying  from 
62  lbs.  imperial,  or  64  lbs.  Winchester,  to  80  lbs.  old  10  gallons;  in  Norfolk,  by  the 
coomb  of  4  bushels ;  in  Northumberland  (Alnwick,  Morpeth,  and  Hexham  markets), 
per  new  boll  of  16  gallons;  in  Bedford  and  WooUer  markets  by  the  old  boll  of  48 
gallons  ;  in  Salop  the  bushel  is  75  lbs.  net ;  York  (North  Riding),  63  lbs.  per  bushel ; 
West  Riding,  at  Wakefield  corn  exchange,  per  bushel  of  60  lbs. ;  at  the  farmers' 
market,  per  the  load  of  3  bushels  or  24  gallons  measure,  or  load  weighing  12  stone  12 
lbs.  (or  180  lbs.)  to  14  stone  (or  196  lbs.) ;  at  Leeds,  Barnsley,  Pontefract,  Doncaster, 
Selby,  Otley,  Knaresborough,  Ripon,  Skipton,  and  Snaith,  the  same  as  at  one  or  the 
other  of  Wakefield  markets  ;  Wales  (Anglesea),  at  63  lbs.  per  bushel ;  at  Brecon,  by 
the  bushel  of  8  gallons  and  the  bushel  of  10  gallons  ;  Cardigan,  63  lbs. ;  Carmarthen, 
64  lbs. ;  Flint,  by  the  hobbet  of  21  gallons,  or  168  lbs. ;  Glamorgan  (borough  of 
Swansea),  by  the  bushel  or  stack  of  24  gallons,  or  by  a  measure  called  '  a  peck,'  con- 
taining 6  gallons.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  county  there  is  also  a  bushel  measure  in 
use,  called  '  the  Welsh  bushel.'  In  Montgomery  and  Radnor  the  bushel  is  10  gallons, 
or  80  lbs.  weight.  All  local  weights  and  measures  are  abolished,  and  a  standard 
adopted  that  all  grain,  meal,  flour,  butter,  and  potatoes  shall  be  sold  by  the  Avoirdu- 
pois, by  the  score  of  20  lbs.,  by  the  cwt.  of  100  lbs.,  and  by  the  ton  of  2,000  lbs. ;  and 
that  all  hay,  straw,  turnips,  and  mangold-wurtzel  shall  be  sold  by  the  Avoirdupois,  by 
the  score  of  20  lbs.,  by  the  cwt.  of  100  lbs.,  and  by  the  ton  of  2,000  lbs.' 
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The  Ton  varies  in  a  similarly  unfortunate  manner : — 

The  Statute  ton         called  short  ton   .       .    20  cwts.  of  112  lbs.  =  2240  lbs 
„   Staffordshire  ton      „     long  ton    .       .    20      „      120   „   =2400  „ 

;;     „     „      boat  ton  .   .  24  „  120  „  =2880 ., 

„  South  Wales  from  2400   „  to  2618  „ 

„  Ayrshire        ,  2464   „  to  2520  „ 

WEXiS,  or  Dyer's  Weed  {Gande,  Fr. ;  Wan,  Ger.)  A  biennial  plant,  natiTO  of 
Britain,  Italy,  and  various  parts  of  Europe  ;  the  Eeseda  licteola  of  botanists.  Weld  is 
preferred  to  all  other  substances  in  giving  the  lively  green-leinon_  yellow  to  silk. 
Although  the  quercitron  bark  has  almost  superseded  it  in  calico-printing,  weld  is  still 
largely  used  in  dyeing  silk  a  golden  yellow,  and  in  paper-staining. 

WEIiSXlO-G  {Souder,  Fr. ;  Schweissen,  Ger.)  is  the  property  which  pieces  of 
wrought  iron  possess  when  heated  to  whiteness  of  uniting  intimately  under  the 
hammer  without  any  appearance  of  junction.    See  Iron. 

WEIiIiS,  AJfTHSXAN.    See  Aetesian  Welis. 

WHiiI.i:BOMZ:  {Baleine,  Fr. ;  Fisckbeine,  Ger.)  is  the  name  of  the  homy 
laminae,  consisting  of  fibres  laid  lengthways,  found  in  the  mouth  of  the  whale,  which, 
by  the  fringes  upon  their  edges,  enable  the  animal  to  allow  the  water  to  flow  out,  as 
through  rows  of  teeth  (which  are  absent),  from  between  its  capacious  jaws,  but  to  catch 
and  detain  the  minute  creatures  upon  which  it  feeds.  The  fibres  of  whalebone  have 
little  lateral  cohesion,  as  they  are  not  transversely  decussated,  and  may,  therefore,  be 
readily  detached  in  the  form  of  long  filaments  or  bristles.  The  blades,  ot  scythe- 
shaped  plates,  are  externally  compact,  smooth,  and  susceptible  of  a  good  polish.  They 
are  connected,  in  a  parallel  series,  by  what  is  called  the  gum  of  the  animal,  and  are 
arranged  along  each  side  of  its  mouth,  to  the  number  of  about  300.  The  length  of 
the  longest  blade,  which  is  usually  found  near  the  middle  of  the  series,  is  the  gauge 
adopted  by  the  fishermen  to  designate  the  size  of  the  fish.  The  greatest  length 
hitherto  known  has  been  15  feet,  but  it  rarely  exceeds  12  or  13.  The  breadth,  at  the 
root  end,  is  from  10  to  12  inches  ;  and  the  average  thickness,  from  four  to  five  tenths 
of  an  inch.  The  series,  viewed  altogether  in  the  mouth  of  the  whale,  resemble,  in 
general  form,  the  roof  of  a  house.  They  are  cleansed  and  softened  before  cutting,  by 
boiling  for  2  hours  in  a  long  copper. 

Whalebone,  as  brought  from  Greenland,  is  commonly  divided  into  portable  junks 
or  pieces,  comprising  ten  or  twelve  blades  in  each  ;  but  it  is  occasionally  subdivided 
into  separate  blades,  the  gum  and  the  hairy  fringes  having  been  removed  by  the 
sailors  during  the  voyage.  The  price  of  whalebone  fluctuates  from  50^.  to  150^.  per 
ton.  The  blade  is  cut  into  parallel  prismatic  slips,  as  follows  : — It  is  clamped  hori- 
zontally, with  its  edge  up  and  doAvn,  in  the  large  wooden  vice  of  a  carpenter's  bench, 
and  is  then  planed  by  the  following  tool,  fig.  2115.  a,  b,  are  its  two  handles  ;  c,  d,  is 
an  iron  plate,  with  a  guide-notch  e  ;  f,  is  a  semicircular  knife,  screwed  firmly  at  each 
end  to  the  ends  of  the  iron  plate  c  d,  having  its  cutting 
edge  adjusted  in  a  plane,  so  much  lower  than  the  21  lo 

bottom  of  the  notch  e,  as  the  thickness  of  the  whale- 
bone slip  is  intended  to  be  for  different  thicknesses : 
the  knife  may  be  set  by  the  screws  at  different  levels, 
but  always  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  lower  guide 
surface  of  the  plate  c  n.  The  workman,  taking  hold 
of  the  handles  a,  b,  applies  the  notch  of  the  tool  at 
the  end  of  the  whalebone  blade  furthest  from  him,  and 
with  his  two  hands  pulls  it  steadily  along,  so  as  to  shave  off"  a  slice  in  the  direction 
of  the  fibres  ;  being  careful  to  cut  none  of  them  across.  These  prismatic  slips  are 
then  dried,  and  planed  level  upon  their  other  two  surfaces.  The  fibrous  matter 
detached  in  this  operation,  is  used,  instead  of  hair,  for  stuflSng  mattresses. 

From  its  flexibility,  strength,  elasticity,  and  lightness,  whalebone  is  employed  for 
many  purposes ;  for  ribs  to  umbrellas  or  parasols ;  for  stiffening  stays ;  for  the  frame- 
work of  hats,  &c.  When  heated  by  steam-  or  a  sand-bath,  it  softens,  and  may  be 
bent  or  moulded,  like  horn,  into  various  shapes,  which  it  retains  if  cooled  under 
compression.  In  this  way,  snuff'-boxes,  and  knobs  of  walking-sticks,  may  be  made 
from  the  thicker  parts  of  the  blade.  The  surface  is  polished  at  first  with  ground 
pumice-stone,  felt,  and  water  ;  and  finished  with  dry  quicklime  spontaneously  slaked, 
and  sifted.  Whalefins  Imported  in  1873—177  tons  ;  valued  at  64.618^.  Exported  in 
1873--960  cwts. ;  valued  at  18,710^. 

■WHAX.E  OZX..    Sec  Oils. 

WHARPJS.    See  Tbent  Sand. 

WHEAT.  Tritkum  mlgare.  Linn. ;  (Froment,  Fr. ;  Waieen,  Ger.)  See  Bbeao, 
Gluten,  and  Stabch. 
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Wheat-Flooh  ;  2o  detect  Adulteration  of.  Potato-starch  is  insoluble  in  col.l  water 
unless  It  bo  trmiratod  in  thin  portions  in  a  mortar.  If  pure  wlie.at-flour  be  thus 
triturated  It  affords  no  trace  of  starch  to  iodine,  as  the  former  does,  because  the 
particles  ot  wlieat-starch  are  very  minute,  and  are  slioathed  in  gluten 

Bean-flour  digested  with  water  at  a  heat  of  68°  Fahr.,  and  triturated,  affords  on 
filtration  a  liquid  which  becomes  milky  on  the  addition  of  a  little  acetic  acid,  by  its 
reaction  on  tlio  legumine  present  in  the  beans.   '  ' 

Bntish  Wheat  returned  as  sold  in  various  (150)  Market  Towns  of  England  and  Wales 

in  each  month. 


1867 

1868  , 

1860 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

January 
February 
March . 
April  . 
May  . 
Juno  . 
July  . 
August 
September  . 
October 
November  . 
December 

qrs. 
221,792 
203,902 
280,880 
205,233 
221,069 
197,017 
109.831 
128,249 
239,727 
349,789 
337,170 
230,014 

qrs. 
193,080 
259,963 
176,768 
173,122 
193,994 
97,184 
106,814 
260,269 
358,663 
350,377 
267,345 
243,329 

qrs. 
312,654 
254,916 
217,452 
204,521 
249,080 
213,005 
204,293 
172,221 
220,167 
308,310 
218,513 
195,974 

qrs. 
241,043 
231,919 
259,539 
308,798 
280,739 
230,572 
217,370 
201,789 
351,231 
424,616 
298.408 
352,631 

qrs. 
267,828 
309,377 
298,965 
371,536 
222,005 
191,126 
158,780 
123,891 
371,592 
367,673 
269,354 
322,768 

qrs. 
194,721 
193,911 
245,614 
191,523 
231,783 
268,628 
109,545 
168,955 
253,592 
264,936 
248,832 
210,068 

qri, 
166,472 
202,979 
238,127 
159,269 
277,881 
167,467 
101,103 
131,180 
232,664 
265,123 
264,925 
234,753 

Total  . 

2,742,673 

2,679,908 

2,816,106 

3,398,655 

3,274,885 

2,582,106 

2,441,943 

WHEEIi  CARRIAGES.   This  article  is  omitted  from  this  edition  to  make  room 
for  articles  more  directly  connected  with  the  subjects  legitimately  belonging  to  it. 
WKEEXi  ORE.    See  Boubxonite. 

WHETSIiATE  is  a  massive  mineral  of  a  greenish-grey  colour ;  feebly  glimmer- 
ing ;  fracture  slaty  or  splintery ;  fragments  tabular ;  translucent  on  the  edges ;  feels 
rather  greasy ;  and  has  a  spec.  grav.  of  2722.  It  occurs  in  beds,  in  primitive  and 
transition  slates.  Very  fine  varieties  of  whetslate  are  brought  from  Turkey,  called 
honestones,  which  are  in  much  esteem  for  sharpening  steel  instruments.    See  Hones. 

WBEY  (Petit  lait,  Fr. ;  Molken,  Grer.)  is  the  greyish-green  liquor  whicli  exudes 
from  the  curd  of  milk.  Scheele  states,  that  when  a  pound  of  milk  is  mixed  with  a 
spoonful  of  proof  spirit,  and  allowed  to  become  sour,  the  whey  filtered  off,  at  the  end 
of  a  mouth  or  a  little  more,  is  a  good  vinegar,  devoid  of  lactic  acid. 

WKISILV.  A  spirit  obtained  by  distillation  from  corn,  sugar,  or  molasses,  though 
generally  from  the  former.  It  is  extensively  manufactured  and  used  in  Scotland  and 
in  Ireland.    See  Usqtjebatjgh. 

WHITE  IiEAB,  Carbonate  of  lead,  or  Ceruse.  {Blanc  de  plomb,  Fr. ;  Bleiweiss, 
Ger.)  This  is  the  principal  preparation  of  lead  in  general  use  for  painting  wood  and 
the  plaster  walls  of  apartments  white.  It  mixes  well  with  oil,  without  having  its 
bright  colour  impaired,  spreads  easily  under  the  brush,  and  gives  a  uniform  coat  to 
wood,  stone,  metal,  &c.  It  is  employed  either  alone,  or  with  other  pigments,  to  servo 
as  their  basis,  and  to  give  them  body.  This  article  has  been  long  manufactured  with 
much  success  at  Klagenfurth  in  Carinthia,  and  its  mode  of  preparation  has  been 
described  with  precision  by  Marcel  des  Serres.  The  great  white-lead  establishments 
at  Krems,  whence,  thougla  incorrectly,  the  term  white  of  Kremnits  became  current, 
on  tlie  Continent,  have  been  abandoned. 

In  Germany  the  manufacture  of  white  lead  is  conducted  as  follows : — 

The  lead  mostly  comes  from  Bleiberg  ;  it  is  very  pure,  and  particularly  free  from 
contamination  with  iron,  a  point  essential  to  the  beauty  of  its  factitious  carbonate.  It 
is  melted  in  ordinary  pots  of  cast  iron,  and  cast  into  sheets  of  various  thickness,  ac- 
cording to  the  pleasure  of  the  manufacturer.  These  sheets  are  made  by  pouring  the 
melted  lead  upon  an  iron  plate  placed  over  the  boiler  ;  and  whenever  the  surface  of 
the  metal  begins  to  consolidate,  the  plate  is  slightly  sloped  to  one  side,  so  as  to  run  off 
the  still  liquid  metal,  and  leave  a  lead  sheet  of  a  desired  thickness.  It  is  then  lifted 
off  like  a  sheet  of  paper ;  and  as  the  iron  plate  is  cooled  in  water,  several  hundred- 
weight of  lead  can  be  readily  cast  in  a  day.  In  certain  white-lead  works  these  sheets 
are  one  twenty-fourth  of  an  inch  thick  ;  in  others  half  that  thickness ;  in  some,  one 
of  these  sheets  takes  up  the  whole  width  of  the  conversion-box;  in  others,  four  sheets 
are  employed,    It  is  of  consequence  not  to  smooth  down  the  faces  of  the  leaden 
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sheets ;  because  a  rough  surface  presents  more  points  of  contact,  and  is  more  readily 
attacked  by  acid  rapours  than  a  polished  one. 

These  plates  are  now  placed  so  as  to  expose  an  extensive  surface  to  the  acid 
fumes,  by  folding  each  other  over  a  square  slip  of  wood.  Being  suspended  by  their 
middle,  Uke  a  sheet  of  paper,  they  are  arranged  in  wooden  boxes,  from  4^  to  6  feet 
long,  12  to  14  inches  broad,  aud  from  9  to  11  inches  deep.  The  boxes  are  very 
substantially  constructed ;  their  joints  being  mortised,  and  whatever  nails  aroused, 
being  carefully  covered.  Their  bottom  is  made  tight  with  a  coat  of  pitch  about  an 
inch  thick.  The  mouths  of  the  boxes  are  luted  over  with  paper  in  the  works  where 
fermenting  horse-dung  is  employed  as  the  means  of  procuring  heat,  to  prevent  the 
sulphuretted  and  phosphuretted  hydrogen  from  injuring  the  purity  of  the  white  lead. 
In  Carinthia  it  was  formerly  the  practice,  as  also  in  Holland,  to  form  the  lead  sheets 
into  spiral  rolls,  and  to  place  them  so  coiled  up  in  the  chests ;  but  this  plan  is  not  to 
bo  recommended,  because  these  rolls  present  obviously  less  surface  to  the  action  of 
the  vapours,  are  apt  to  fall  down  into  the  liquid  at  the  bottom,  and  thus  to  impair  the 
whiteness  of  the  lead.  The  lower  edges  of  the  sheets  are  suspended  about  two  inches 
and  a  half  from  the  bottom  of  the  box  ;  and  they  must  not  touch  either  one  another 
or  its  sides,  for  fear  of  obstructing  the  vapoui'S  in  the  first  case,  or  of  injuring  the 
colour  in  the  second.  Before  introducing  the  lead,  a  peculiar  acid  liquor  is  jDut  into 
the  box,  which  differs  in  different  works.  In  some,  the  proportions  are  four  quarts 
of  vinegar,  with  four  quarts  of  wine-lees ;  and  in  others  a  mixture  is  made  of  20 
pounds  of  wine-lees,  with  84  pounds  of  vinegar,  and  a  pound  of  carbonate  of  potash; 
It  is  evident  that  in  the  manufactories  where  no  carbonate  of  potash  is  employed  in 
the  mixture,  and  no  dung  for  heating  the  boxes,  it  is  not  necessary  to  lute  them. 

The  mixtiire  being  poured  into  the  boxes,  and  the  sheets  of  lead  suspended 
within  them,  they  are  carried  into  a  stove-room,  to  receive  the  requisite  heat  for 
raising  round  the  lead  the  corrosive  vapours,  and  thus  converting  it  into  carbonate. 
This  apartment  is  heated  generally  by  stoves,  is  about  9  feet  high,  30  feet  long, 
and  24  feet  wide,  or  of  such  a  size  as  to  receive  about  90  boxes.  It  has  only  one  door. 

The  heat  should  never  be  raised  above  86°  Fahr. ;  and  it  is  usually  kept  up  for  15 
days,  in  which  time  the  operation  is,  for  the  most  part,  completed.  If  the  heat  be  too 
high,  and  the  vapours  too  copious,  the  carbonic  acid  in  a  great  measure  escapes,  and 
the  metallic  lead,  less  acted  upon,  affords  a  much  smaller  product. 

When  the  process  is  weU  managed,  as  much  carbonate  of  lead  is  obtained  as  there 
was  employed  of  metal;  or,  for  300  pounds  of  lead,  300  of  ceruse  are  procured,  besides 
a  certain  quantity  of  metal  after  the  crusts  are  removed,  which  is  returned  to  tha 
melting-pot.  The  mixture  introduced  into  the  boxes  serves  only  once ;  and  if  carbon- 
ate of  potash  has  been  used,  the  residuary  matter  is  sold  to  the  hatters. 

"When  the  preceding  operation  is  supposed  to  be  complete,  the  sheets,  being 
removed  from  the  boxes,  are  found  to  have  grown  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  though 
previously  not  above  a  twelfth  of  that  thickness.  A  few  crystals  of  acetate  of  lead 
are  sometimes  observed  on  their  edges.  The  plates  are  now  shaken  smartly,  to  cause 
the  crust  of  carbonate  of  lead  formed  on  their  surfaces  to  fall  off.  This  carbonate  is 
put  into  large  cisterns,  and  washed  very  clean.  The  cistern  is  of  wood,  most  commonly 
of  a  square  shape,  and  divided  into  from  seven  to  nine  compartments.  These  are  of 
equal  capacity,  but  unequal  height,  so  that  the  liquid  may  be  made  to  overflow  from 
one  to  the  other.  Thereby,  if  the  first  chest  is  too  full,  it  decants  its  excess  into  the  ' 
second,  and  so  on  in  succession. 

The  water  poured  into  the  first  chest  passes  successively  into  the  others,  a  slight 
agittition  being  meanwhile  kept  up,  and  there  deposits  the  white  lead  diffused  in  it 
proportionally,  so  that  the  deposit  of  the  last  compartment  is  the  lightest  and  finest. 
After  this  washing,  the  white  lead  receives  another  in  large  vats,  where  it  is  always 
kept  under  water.  It  is  lastly  lifted  out,  in  the  state  of  a  liquid  paste,  with  wooden 
spoons,  and  laid  on  drying-tables  to  prepare  it  for  the  market. 

The  white  lead  of  the  last  compartment  is  of  the  first  quality,  and  is  called  on  the 
Continent  '  silver  white.'    It  is  employed  in  fine  painting. 

When  white  lead  is  mixed  in  equal  quantities  with  ground  sulphate  of  baryta,  it  is 
known  in  France  and  Germany  by  the  name  of  '  Venice  white.'  Another  quality 
adulterated  with  double  its  weight  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  is  styled  'Hamburo-h  white 
and  a  fourth,  having  three  parts  of  sulphate  to  one  of  white  lead,  gets  the  name  of 
'  Dutch  white.'  When  the  sulphate  of  baryta  is  very  white,  like  that  of  the  Tyrol 
these  mixtures  are  reckoned  preferable  for  certain  kinds  of  painting,  as  the  barytes 
communicates  opacity  to  the  colour,  and  protects  the  lead  from  being  speedilv  dark- 
ened by  sulphurous  smoke  or  vapours. 

The  high  reputation  of  the  white  lead  of  Krems  was  by  no  means  duo  to  the  barytes 
for  the  first  and  whitest  quality  was  mere  carbonate  of  lead.    The  freedom  from  silver 
of  the  lead  of  Villach,  a  very  rare  circumstance,  is  one  cause  of  the  superiority  of  its 
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carbonate;  as  well  as  the  skilful  and  laborious  manner  in  which  it  is  wasbed  and 
separated  from  any  adhering  particle  of  met;il  or  siilpliide.  '  i 

In  England,  lead  is  converted  into  carbonate  in  the  following  way:'  The  metal  is  ' 

cast  into  the  form  of  a  network  grating,  in  moulds  about  20  inches  long,  and  8  or  9 
broad.    Several  rows  of  these  are  placed  over  cylindrical  glazed  earthoi'i  pots,  about  i 
6  or  7  inches  in  diameter,  containing  some  wood-vinegar,  which  are  then  covered  i 
witli  planks  and  spent  tan ;  above  these  pots  another  range  is  piled,  and  so  in  sue-  ( 
cession,  to  a  convenient  height.    The  whole  are  imbedded  in  spent  bark  from  tlio  .* 
tan-pit,  brought  into  a  fermenting  state  by  being  mixed  with  some  bark  used  in  a 
previous  process.    The  pots  are  left  undisturbed  under  the  influence  of  a  fermenting 
temperature  for_  8  or  9  weeks.    In  the  course  of  this  time  the  lead  gratings  become, 
generally  speaking,  converted  throughout  into  a  solid  carbonate,  which  wlien  removed,' 
is  levigated  in  a  proper  mill,  and  elutriated  with  abundance  of  pure  water.  The 
plan  of  inserting  coils  of  sheet  lead  into  earthenware  pipkins  containing  vinegar,  and 
imbedding  the  pile  of  pipkins  in  fermenting  horsedung  and  litter,  has  now  cefised  to 
be  used;  because  the  coil  is  not  uniformly  acted  on  by  the  acid  vapours,  and  the  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  evolved  from  the  dung  is  apt  to  darken  the  white  lead. 

In  the  above  processes,  the  conversion  of  lead  into  carbonate  seems  to  be  effected  by 
keeping  the  metal  immersed  in  a  warm  humid  atmosphere,  loaded  with  carbonic  and 
acetic  acids. 

Another  process  has  been  practised  to  a  considerable  extent  in  France,  though 
it  does  not  afford  a  white  lead  equal  in  body  and  opacity  to  the  products  of  the  pre- 
ceding operations.  M.  Th^nard  first  established  the  principle,  and  MM,  Brechoz  and 
Lesseur  contrived  the  arrangements  of  this  method,  which  was  subsequently  executed 
on  a  great  scale  by  MM.  Eoard  and  Brechoz. 

A  subacetate  of  lead  is  formed  by  digesting  a  cold  solution  of  uncrystallised  acetate, 
cn'^er  litharge,  with  frequent  agitation.  It  is  said  that  65  pounds  of  purified  pyrolig- 
neous  acid,  of  specific  gravity  r056,  require,  for  making  a  neutral  acetate,  68  pounds 
ef  litharge  ;  and  hence,  to  form  the  subacetate,  three  times  that  quantity  of  base,  or 
174  pounds,  must  be  used.  The  compound  is  diluted  with  water  as  soon  as  it  is 
formed,  and  being  decanted  off  quite  limpid,  is  exposed  to  a  current  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  which,  uniting  with  the  two  extra  proportions  of  oxide  of  lead  in  the  subacetate, 
precipitates  them  in  the  form  of  a  white  carbonate,  while  the  liquid  becomes  a  faintly 
acidulous  acetate.  The  carbonic  acid  may  be  extricated  from  chalk,  or  other  com- 
pounds, or  generated  by  combustion  of  charcoal,  as  at  Clichy ;  but  in  the  latter  case 
it  must  be  transmitted  through  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  before  being  admitted  into 
the  subacetate,  to  deprive  it  of  any  particles  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  "When  the 
precipitation  of  the  carbonate  of  lead  is  completed  and  well  settled  down,  the  superna- 
tant acetate  is  decanted  off,  and  made  to  act  on  another  dose  of  litharge.  The  deposit 
being  first  rinsed  with  a  little  water,  this  washing  is  added  to  the  acetate ;  after  'which 
the  white  lead  is  thoroughly  elutriated.  This  repetition  of  the  process  may  be  inde- 
finitely made ;  but  there  is  always  a  small  loss  of  acetate,  which  must  be  repaired, 
either  directly  or  by  adding  some  vinegar. 

It  is  customary  on  the  Continent  to  mould  the  white  lead  into  conical  loaves  before 
sending  it  into  the  market.  This  is  done  by  stuffing  well-drained  white  lead  into 
unglazed  earthen  pots,  of  the  requisite  size  and  shape,  and  drying  it  to  a  solid  mass 
by  exposing  these  pots  in  stove-rooms.  The  moidds  being  now  inverted  on  tables, 
discharge  their  contents,  which  then  receive  a  final  desiccation ;  and  are  afterwards 
put  up  in  pale-blue  paper,  to  set  off  the  white  colour  by  contrast. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  differences  observed  between  the  ceruse  of  Clichy  and 
the  common  kinds,  depend  on  the  greater  compactness  of  the  particles  of  the  latter, 

produced  by  their  slower  aggregation  ; 
as  also,  according  to  M.  Eobiquet,  on 
the  former  containing  considerably  loss 
carbonic  acid. 

Mr.  Ham  proposed,  in  a  patent  dated 
June  1826,  to  produce  white  lead  with 
the  aid  of  the  following  apparatus,  a,  a, 
fig.  2116,  are  the  side-walls  of  a  stove- 
room  constructed  of  bricks ;  b  is  the 
floor  of  bricks  laid  in  Eoman  cement ; 
c,  c,  are  the  side-plates,  between  which 
and  the  walls  a  quantity  of  refuse  tan- 
ners' bark,  or  other  suitivble  vegetable- 
matter,  is  to  bo  introduced.  The  samo 
material  is  to  be  put  also  into  the  lower 
part  at  d  (upon  a  false  bottom  or  grating  ?).   The  tan  should  rise  to  a  cousiderabk 
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height,  and  have  a  series  of  strips  of  sheet  lead,  e,  e,  e,  placed  upon  it,  which  are 
kept  apart  by  blocks  or  some  other  convenient  means,  ■with  a  space  open  at  one 
end  of  tlie  plates,  for  the  passage  of  the  vapours ;  but  above  the  upper  plates,  boards 
arc  placed,  and  covered  -with  tan,  to  confine  thom  there.  In  the  lower  part  of  the 
chamber,  coils  of  steam-pipes,  /,/,  are  laid  in  different  directions  to  distribute  heat; 
g  is  &  funnel-pipe,  to  conduct  vinegar  into  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel ;  and  A  is  a 
cock  to  draw  it  off,  when  the  operation  is  suspended.  The  acid  vapours  raised  by  the 
heat  pass  up  through  the  spent  bark,  and  on  coming  into  contact  with  the  sheets  of 
lead,  corrode  them.  The  quantity  of  acid  liquor  should  not  be  in  excess  ;  a  point  to 
be  ascertained  by  means  of  the  small  tube  i,  at  top,  which  is  intended  for  testing  it  by 
the  tongue,  k  is  a  tube  for  inserting  a  thermometer,  to  watch  the  temperature,  which 
should  not  exceed  170°  Fahr.  We  are  not  aware  what  success  attended  this  patented 
arrangement. 

A  factory  was  many  yenrs  since  erected  at  West  Bromwicli,  near  Birmingham,  to 
work  a  patent  obtained  by  Messrs.  Gossage  and  Benson,  for  making  white  lead 
by  mixing  a  small  quantity  of  acetate  of  lead  in  solution  with  slightly -damped  litharge, 
contained  in  a  long  stone  trough,  and  passing  over  the  surface  of  the  trough  currents 
of  hot  carbonic  acid,  while  its  contents  were  powerfully  stirred  up  by  a  travelling- wheel 
mechanism.  The  product  was  afterwards  ground  and  elutriated,  as  usual.  The  car- 
bonic acid  gas  was  produced  from  the  combustion  of  cake.  This  factory  has  long 
been  abandoned. 

Messrs.  Button  and  Dyer  obtained  a  patent  for  malting  white  lead  by  transmitting  a 
current  of  purified  carbonic  acid  gas,  from  the  combustion  of  coke,  through  a  mixture 
of  litharge  and  nitrate  of  lead,  diffused  and  dissolved  in  water,  which  was  kept  in  con- 
stant agitation  and  ebullition  by  steam  introduced  through  a  perforated  coil  of  pipes 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tub.  The  carbonate  of  lead  was  formed  here  upon  the  principle 
of  Th^nard's  process  upon  the  subacetate ;  for  the  nitrate  of  lead  formed  with  the 
litharge  a  subnitrate,  which  was  forthwith  transformed  into  carbonate  and  neutral 
nitrate,  by  the  agency  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  is  known  tliat  all  sorts  of  white  lead 
produced  by  precipitation  from  a  liquid,  are  in  a  semi-crystalline  condition ;  appear, 
therefore,  semi-transparent  when  viewed  in  the  microscope ;  and  do  not  cover  so  well 
as  white  lead  made  by  the  process  of  vinegar  and  tan,  in  which  the  lead  has  remained 
always  solid  during  its  transition  from  the  blue  to  the  white  state ;  and  hence  consists 
of  opaque  particles. 

A  patent  was  obtained  in  December  1833,  by  John  Baptiste  Constantino  Torassa, 
and  others,  for  making  white  lead  by  agitating  the  granulated  metal  or  shot,  in  trays 
or  baiTels,  along  with  water,  and  exposing  the  mixture  of  lead-dust  and  water  to  the 
air,  to  be  oxidised  and  carbonated.  The  whole  of  these  projects  for  preparing  white 
lead  are  inferior  in  economy  and  quality  of  produce  to  the  old  Dutch  process^  which 
may  be  so  an-anged  as  to  convert  sheets  of  blue  lead  thoroughly  into  the  best  white 
lead,  within  the  space  of  ten  weeks,  at  less  expense  of  labour  than  bv  anv  other 
plan. 

The  composition  of  the  different  varieties  of  white  lead  has  been  carefully  examined 
by  J  Arthur  Philhps.i  The  result  of  this  investigation  shows  that  those  specimens, 
which  are  obtained  by  precipitation  from  solutions  of  the  nitrate  by  means  of  an 
alkaline  carbonate,  contain  very  A'ariable  quantities  of  oxide  of  lead,  whilst  in  white 
lead  prepared  by  the  ordinary  Dutch  process,  the  relations  existing  between  the 
amounts  of  carbonate  and  oxide,  although  definite,  are  usually  very  simple  The 

S'/^'un      x'^^ir^'^i"^"  ?^  ''^'^  °^  commerce  is  represented  by  the  formula 

2(PbO.CO-)  -f  PbO.HO  (2PbCO^PbH^O=),  although  specimens  represented  by  the 
formulae  3(PbO.CO-)  +  PbO.HO  (SPbCO^PbH^O^),  and  5(PbO  CO^)  +  PbO  HO 
(5PbC0\PbH'-'0')  are  also  occasionally  met  vdth.  ^  '  ^"^'^^ 

On  examining  the  ordinary  corroded  leads  in  a  finely-divided  state,  by  the  aid  of  a 
powerful  microscope,  no  traces  of  a  crystalline  structure  will  be  perceived  but  when 
precipitated  specimens  are  subjected  to  a  power  of  300  diameters,  distinct 'hexacronal 
plates  become  visible.  Tliese  vary  from  ^th  to  j.i^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter!  and 
appear  slightly  yellow  by  transmitted  light. 

Mr.  Thomas  Eichardson  of  Newcastle,  obtained  a  patent  in  December  1839  for  a 
preparation  of  sulphate  of  lead,  applicable  to  some  of  the  purposes  to  which  the  car* 
bonate  is  applied  His  plan  is  to  put  56  lbs.  of  flake  litharge  into  a  tub,  to  mix  it 
with  1  lb.  of  acetic  acid  (and  water)  of  spec.  grav.  1-046.  and  to  agitate  tl  e  mSture 
till  the  oxide  of  lead  becomes  an  acetate.  But  whenever  this  change  is  parS 
effected,  he  pours  m  o  the  tub,  through  a  pipe,  sulphuric  acid  of  spec  grav  1  S 
at  the  rate  of  aoout  lb  per  minute,  until  a  suiUcient  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  has 
been  added  to  convert  all  the  lead  into  a  sulphate;  being  about  20  parls  of  add  to 

'  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  p.  H5, 
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112  of  tho  litharge.  The  sulphate  is  afterwards  washed  and  dried  in  stoves  for  the 
markot,  but  is  very  inferior  to  ordinary  white  lead. 

Mr.  Loigli,  surgeon  in  Manchester,  prepared  liis  patent  "white  load  by  precipitating 
a  carbonate  from  a  solution  of  the  chloride  of  the  metal  by  means  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia.    On  this  process,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  no  remarks  need  be  made. 

A  patent  was  granted  to  Mr.  Hugh  Leo  Pattinson,  in  September  1841,  for  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  wliite  lead,  -^cc.  This  invention  consists  in  dissolving 
carbonate  of  magnesia  in -water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  by  acting  upon 
magnesian  limestone,  or  other  earthy  substixnces  containing  magnesia  in  a  soluble 
form,  or  upon  rough  hydrate  of  magnesia  in  the  mode  hereafter  described,  and  in 
applying  this  solution  to  tho  manufacture  of  magnesia  and  its  salts,  and  the  precipi- 
tation of  carbonate  of  lead  from  any  of  the  soluble  salts  of  lead,  but  particularly  the 
chloride  of  load ;  in  which  latter  case  the  carbonate  of  lead  so  prccipitiited  is  tri- 
turated with  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  or  soda,  by  which  a  small  quantity  of  chloride 
of  load  contained  in  it  is  converted,  into  hydrated  oxide  of  lead,  and  the  whole  rendered 
similar  in  composition  to  the  best  white  lead  of  commerce.  The  manner  in  which 
these  improvements  are  carried  into  eifect  is  thus  described  by  the  patentee : — 

'  I  take  magnesian  limestone,  which  is  well  known  to  be  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of 
lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  proportions  varying  at  different  localities  ;  and  on 
this  account  I  am  careful  to  procure  it  from  places  where  the  stone  is  rich  in  magnesia. 
This  I  reduce  to  powder,  and  sift  it  through  a  sieve  of  forty  or  fifty  apertures  to  the 
linear  inch.  I  then  heat  it  red-hot,  in  an  iron  retort  or  reverberatory  furnace,  for  two 
or  three  hours,  when  the  carbonic  acid  being  expelled  from  the  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
but  not  from  the  carbonate  of  lime,  I  withdraw  the  whole  from  the  retort  or  furnace, 
and  suffer  it  to  cool.  The  magnesia  contained  in  the  limestone  is  now  soluble  in  water 
impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  to  dissolve  it  I  proceed  as  follows  : — I  am 
provided  with  an  iron  cylinder  lined  with  lead,  which  may  be  of  any  convenient  size, 
say  4  feet  long  by  2^  feet  in  diameter ;  it  is  furnished  with  a  safety-valve  and  an 
agitator,  which  latter  may  be  an  axis  in  the  centre  of  the  cylinder,  with  arms  reaching 
nearly  to  the  circumference,  all  made  of  iron  and  covered  with  lead.  The  cylinder  is 
placed  horizontally,  and  one  extremity  of  this  axis  is  supported  within  it  by  a  proper 
carriage,  the  other  extremity  being  prolonged  and  passing  through  a  stuffing-box  at 
the  other  end  of  the  cylinder,  so  that  the  agitator  may  bo  turned  round  by  applying 
manual  or  other  power  to  its  projecting  end.  A  pipe,  leading  from  a  force-pump,  is 
connected  with  the  under  side  of  the  cylinder,  through  which,  carbonic  acid  gas  may 
be  forced  from  a  gasometer  in  communication  with  the  pump,  and  a  mercurial  gauge 
is  attached,  to  show  at  all  times  the  amount  of  pressure  within  the  cylinder,  in- 
dependently of  the  safety-valve.  Into  a  cylinder  of  the  size  given  I  introduce  from 
100  to  120  lbs.  of  the  calcined  limestone  with  a  quantity  of  pure  water,  nearly  filling 
the  cylinder ;  I  then  pump  in  carbonic  acid  gas,  constantly  turning  the  agitator,  and 
forcing  in  more  and  more  gas,  till  absorption  ceases  under  a  pressure  of  five  atmospheres. 
I  suffer  it  to  stand  in  this  condition  three  or  four  hours,  and  then  run  off  the  contents 
of  the  cylinder  into  a  cistern,  and  allow  it  to  settle.  The  clear  liquor  is  now  a  solution 
of  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  water  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  or,  as  I  shall 
hereafter  call  it,  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  magnesia,  having  a  spec.  grav.  of  about 
1-028,  and  containing  about  1,600  grains  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  to  the  imperial 
gallon. 

'  I  consider  it  the  best  mode  of  obtaining  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  magnesia  from 
magnesian  limestone,  to  operate  upon  the  limestone  after  being  calcined  at  a  red  heat 
in  the  way  described ;  but  the  process  may  be  varied  by  using  in  the  cylinder  the 
mixed  hydrates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  obtained  by  completely  burning  magnesian 
limestone  in  a  kiln,  as  commonly  practised,  and  slaking  it -with  water  in  the  usual 
manner:  or,  to  lessen  the  expenditure  of  carbonic  gas,  the  mixed  hydrates  may 
be  exposed  to  the  air  a  few  we'eks  till  the  lime  has  become  less  caustic  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere.  Or  the  mixed  hydrates  may  be  treated 
with  water,  as  practised  by  some  manufacturers  of  Epsom  salts,  till  the  lime  is  wholly 
or  principally  removed  ;  after  which  the  residual  rough  hydrate  of  magnesia  may  be 
acted  upon  in  the  cylinder,  as  described;  or  hydrate  of  magnesia  may  be  prepared 
for  solution  in  tho  cylinder,  by  dissolving  magnesian  limestone  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  treating  the  solution,  .or  a  solution  of  chloride  of  magnesium,  obtained  from  sea- 
water  by  salt-makers  in  the  form  of  bittern,  with  its  equivalent  quantity  of  hj^lrate 
of  lime,  or  of  the  mixed  hydrates  of  lime  and  magnesia,  obtained  by  completely 
burning  magnesian  limestone,  slaking  it  as  above.  When  I  use  this  solution  of 
bicarbonate  of  magnesia  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  magnesia  and  its  salts,  I 
evaporate  it  to  dryness,  by  which  a  pure  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  at  once  obtameo, 
without  the  necessity  of  using  a  carbouated  alkali,  as  in  the  whole  process ;  ana 
from  this  I  prepare  pure  magnesia  by  calcination  in  tlio  usual  manner ;  or,  lusteaa 
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of  boiling  to  dryness,  I  merely  heat  the  solution  for  some  time  to  the  boiling 
point,  by  which  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  is  partly  driven  off,  and  pure  carbonate 
of  magnesia  is  precipitated,  Tvhich  may  then  be  collected,  and  dried  in  the  same  way 
as  if  precipitated  by  a  carbonated  alkali.  If  I  require  sulphate  of  magnesia,  I 
neutralise  the  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  magnesia  with  sulphuric  acid,  boil  down, 
and  crystallise;  or  I  mix  the  solution  with  its  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphate  of  iron, 
dissolved  in  water,  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  and  then  suffer  the  precipitated  car- 
bonate of  iron  to  subside ;  after  which  I  decant  the  clear  solution  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  boil  down,  and  crystallise  as  before.  When  using  this  solution  of  bicar- 
bonate of  magnesia  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  carbonate  of  lead,  I  make  a  saturated 
solution  of  chloride  of  lead  in  water,  which  at  a  temperature  of  50°  or  60°  Fahr., 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  r008,  and  consists  of  1  part  of  chloride  of  lead  dis- 
solved in  126  parts  of  water.  I  then  mix  the  two  solutions  together,  when  carbonate 
of  lead  is  immediately  precipitated;  but  in  this  operation  I  find  it  necessary  to  use 
certain  precaiitions,  otherwise  a  considerable  quantity  of  chloride  of  lead  is  carried 
down  along  with  the  carbonate.  These  precautions  are,  first,  to  use  an  excess  of  the 
solution  of  magnesia  ;  and  secondly,  to  mix  the  two  solutions  together  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  As  to  the  first,  when  using  a  magnesian  solution  containing  1,600  grs. 
of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  per  imperial  gallon,  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lead 
saturated  at  55°  or  60°  Fahr.,  1  measure  of  the  former  to  8^  of  the  latter  is  a  proper 
proportion;  in  which  case  there  is  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  employed, 
amounting  to  about  an  eighth  of  the  total  quantity  contained  in  the  solution.  When 
either  one  or  both  the  solutions  vary  in  strength,  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  to 
be  mixed  must  be  determined  by  preliminary  trials.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to 
be  very  exact,  provided  there  is  always  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  amount- 
ing to  from  one-eighth  to  one-twelfth  of  the  total  quantity  employed.  If  the  excess 
is  greater  than  one-eighth,  no  injury  will  result,  except  the  unnecessary  expenditure 
of  the  magnesian  solution.  As  to  the  second  precaution,  of  mixing  the  two  solutions 
rapidly  together,  it  may  be  accomplished  variously ;  but  I  have  found  it  a  good 
method  to  run  them  in  two  streams,  properly  regulated  in  quantity,  into  a  small 
cistern,  in  which  they  are  to  be  rapidly  blended  together  by  brisk  stirring,  before 
passing  out,  through  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  to  a  large  cistern  or  tank,  where  the 
precipitate  finally  settles.  The  precipitate  thus  obtained  is  to  be  collected,  washed 
and  dried  in  the  usual  manner.  It  is  a  carbonate  of  lead,  very  nearly  pure,  and 
suitable  for  most  purposes ;  but  it  always  contains  a  small  portion  of  chloride  of 
lead,  seldom  less  than  from  1  to  2  per  cent.,  the  presence  of  which,  even  in  so  small 
a  quantity,  is  somewhat  injurious  to  the  colour  and  body  of  the  white  lead.  I  decom- 
pose this  chloride,  and  convert  it  into  a  hydrated  oxide  of  lead  by  grinding  the  dry 
precipitate  with  a  solution  of  caustic  alkali,  in  a  mill  similar  to  the  ordinary  mill 
used  in  grinding  white  lead  with  oil,  adding  just  so  much  of  the  lye  as  may  be 
required  to  convert  the  precipitate  into  a  soft  paste.  I  allow  this  paste  to  lie  a 
few  days,  after  which,  the  chloride  of  lead  being  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  decom- 
posed, I  wash  out  the  alkaline  chloride  formed  by  the  reaction,  and  obtain  a  white 
lead,  similar  in  composition  to  the  best  white  lead  of  commerce,  I  prepare  the 
caustic  alkaline  lye  by  boiling  together,  in  a  leaden  vessel,  for  an  hour  or  two,  1  part 
by  weight  of  dry  and  recently- slaked  lime,  2  parts  of  crystallised  carbonate  of  soda 
(which  being  cheaper  than  carbonate  of  potash,  I  prefer),  and  8  parts  of  water.  The 
clear  and  colourless  caustic  lye,  obtained  after  subsidence,  will  have  a  specific  gravity 
of  about  1-090,  and  when  drawn  off  from  the  sediment,  must  be  kept  in  a  close  vessel 
for  use.' 

More  recently  Mr.  Peter  Spence,  of  Manchester,  has  patented  a  process  for  obtaining 
white  lead  directly  from  the  ores. 

As  we  have  before _  stated,  the  manufacture  of  white  lead  by  the  Dutch  process  is 
one  the  nature  of  which  seems  yet  enveloped  in  considerable  obscurity.  So  far  as  ap- 
pearances go,  the  action  would  seem  to  consist :  first,  in  the  oxidation  of  metallic  lead 
by  the  atmosphere,  under  the  influence  of  the  vapour  of  acetic  acid  ;  secondly,  in  the 
production  of  acetate  of  lead,  by  the  combiuation  of  the  oxide  of  lead  with  the  acetic 
acid ;  and  thirdly,  in  the  displacement  of  the  acetic  acid  from  its  union  with  the 
oxide  of  lead,  by  the  action  of  carbonic  acid,  and  the  consequent  formation  of  white 
lead.  But  this  in  no  way  accounts  for  the  fact,  that,  when  acetate  of  lead  is  decom- 
posed by  carbonic  acid,  it  is  carbonate  of  load,  and  not  white  lead,  which  is  formed 
Nor  can  we  conceive  how  an  acid  like  the  acetic,  is  capable  of  being  wholly  expelled 
from  a  metallic  oxide  by  a  quantity  of  another  acid  incapable  of  completely  saturatinff 
the  oxide.  In  other  words,  as  white  lead  contains  free  or  uncombined  oxide  of  lead 
how  happens  it  that  the  free  acetic  acid  does  not  remain  united  to  this  ?  Wo  confess 
our  inability  to  reconcile  the  facts  of  the  case  with  the  preceding  hypothesis  and 
therefore  pass  on  to  another,  in  which  we  will  assume  that  acetate  of  lead  but  not  the 
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uoutml  acotato,  is  foiled  as  we  hav^e  ttlread;>r  supposed.    Now  tlioro  are  two  sub- 
acetates:  one  composed  of  six  molecules  of  oxide  of  lead  to  one  of  acetic  acid  and 
the  other  consisting  of  tliree  molecules  of  oxide  of  lend  to  one  of  acetic  acid   We  sl-W 
in  protorence  the  former,  as  it  is  tlio  one  which  forms  naturally  when  acetic  acid  lofs 
at  common  temperatures,  on  an_  excess  of  oxide  of  lead,    fhe  composition  of 'thij 
salt  IS  such,  that,  if  we  can  conceive  slow  combustion  to  take  place,  or  that  its  icet  o 
acid  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  is  resolved  into  water  and  carbonic  aeid 
then  the  carbonic  acid  produced  would  be  exactly  sufficient  to  saturate  four  atoms  of 
the  oxide  of  lead,  and  leave  a  compound  of  the  precise  composition  of  white  lead 
On  this  view,  the  first  action  in  a  white  lead  stack  would  be  the  production  of  sex^ 
basic  acetate  of  lead  ;  and  the  next  would  be  the  destruction  of  this  by  eremaeausis. 
and  the  formation  of  white  load.  ^      ^  ib, 

The  apparatus  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  white  load  is  extremely  simple  and 
consists  merely  of  certain  large  enclosures  or  spaces,  called  'beds,'  in  which  the  stacks 
are  built  up,  together  with  the  earthenware-pots  needed  for  holding  the  vinegar  and 
the  machinery  used  in  casting  the  lead  and  grinding  the  white  lead,  so  as  to  fit  it  for 
the  market.  The  metallic  lead  was  formerly  used  in  the  shape  of  sheets  or  coils  which 
were  placed  perpendicularly  over  the  vinegar  pots  ;  but  this  practice  has  been  almost 
everywhere  abandoned,  and  at  present  the  lead  is  generally  cast  into  what  are  called 
'  crates '  or  '  grates,'  and  having  the  appearance  of  lattice-work ;  the  object  being  to 
expose  as  large  a  surface  as  possible  of  metallic  lead  to  the  action  of  the  vapour  of  the 
vinegar.  The  beds  are  of  considerable  size ;  and,  in  this  respect,  some  diversity  of 
opinion  prevails  amongst  practical  men ;  but  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  no  advantage 
is  gained  when  the  area  of  a  bed  comes  to  exceed  300  square  feet;  and  there  are  many 
reasons  for  believing  that,  with  beds  of  twice  this  area,  the  gain,  in  point  of  diminished 
labour,  is  much  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  reduced  produce  in  white  lead. 
Nevertheless,  each  manufacturer  seems  to  entertain  an  opinion  of  his  own  in  respect 
to  this  matter ;  and  there  are  even  some  pretensions  to  secresy  concerning  it.  In  fact, 
everything  depends  upon  the  construction  of  the  bed,  for  it  is  this  which  regulates 
the  production  of  white  lead ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  the  great  importance  connected  with 
this  circumstance,  we  may  here  mention,  that,  whilst  one  manufactiu-er  has  produced 
as  much  as  65  per  cent,  of  corrosion  during  a  long  course  of  years,  another  in  his  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  has  never  been  able  to  exceed  52  per  cent.  The  beds  of  the 
former  are  16  feet  square,  whilst  those  of  the  latter  are  19^  feet  square;  and,  in 
dwelling  upon  the  details  of  this  operation,  we  shall  find  that  theoretically,  a  bed  may 
be  too  large,  as  the  above  practical  fact  indicates. 

In  forming  a  stack,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  by  laying,  in  the  first  instance,  a  bed  of 
spent  tanners'  bark,  3  feet  in  thickness,  OTcr  the  surface  of  the  bed ;  and  upon  this 
are  placed  the  earthenware-pots  containing  the  vinegar.  These  are  arranged  side  by 
side,  and  filled  to  about  one-third  of  their  contents  with  Aanegar,  of  a  strength  equal 
to  6  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  acetic  acid.  Upon  these  pots  are  placed  tlie  crates  of 
lead,  and  over  all  a  series  of  boards  are  arranged,  which  form  a  fioor  for  the  next 
layer  of  spent  tan.  Such  an  arrangement  as  we  have  desczibed  is  denominated  '  a 
bed,'  but  there  is  this  diflerence  between  the  beds,  viz.  that  the  lowest  or  bottom  bed 
has  a  bed  of  tan  S  feet  in  thickness,  whereas  but  one  foot  only  is  needed  in  the  others. 
Having  finished  the  lowest  bed,  12  inches  of  spent  tan  are  now  placed  upon  the 
boards,  and  a  similar  arrangement  of  pots,  crates,  and  boards  takes  place,  which  con- 
stitutes the  second  bed  ;  this  is  followed  by  a  third,  a  fourth,  and  so  on,  until  at  last 
the  uppermost  bed  is  finished;  when  a  layer  of  spent  tan,  30  inches  in  thickness,  is 
placed  over  the  whole,  and  the  operation  may  be  said  to  commence.  In  six  or  eight 
days  the  tan  begins  to  ferment  and  evolve  heat ;  and  this  goes  on  increasing  for  some 
weeks,  when  it  gradually  diminishes,  and  at  the  end  of  about  three  months  the  whole 
has  become  cool,  and  the  stack  is  fit  to  be  taken  down.  When  examined,  the  pots, 
which  formerly  contained  vinegar,  will  now  be  found  to  be  quite  empty,  or  to  hold  a 
little  water  merely,  but  no  acetic  acid ;  the  leaden  crates  will  be  discovered  to  have 
increased  sensibly  in  bulk,  to  have  become  coated  with  a  thick  and  dense  incrustation 
of  white  lead,  and  in  some  places  even  to  have  become  altogether  converted  into  this 
substance ;  whilst  the  tan,  having  lost  its  fermentative  quality,  is  now  useless,  except 
as  fuel. 

The  successive  beds  constituting  the  entire  stack  are  next  carefully  removed,  so  as 
to  obtain  the  white  lead  with  the  least  possible  admixture  of  the  tan ;  and  as  a  portion 
of  this  substance  always  adheres  to  the  crates,  these  are  washed  in  a  kind  of  wear  or 
trough,  by  which  the  whole  of  the  tan  is  thoroughly  separated.  "When  this  is  seen 
to  be  complete,  the  corroded  part  of  the  plate  or  '  white  lead '  is  detached  from  the 
uncorroded  or  '  blue  lead,'  either  by  means  of  rollers  or  with  a  mallet.  The  blue  lead 
is  weighed,  and,  for  the  most  part,  remelted  and  again  cast  into  crates ;  whilst  the 
■white  lead  is  first  crushed,  and  afterwards  ground  in  water  into  a  fine  powder,  when 
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it  is  colloctod  by  elutriation  and  tloposition,  and  dried  in  stoves,  a  little  below  the 
boiling  point  of  water.  Formerly  this  grinding  was  performed  in  the  dry  way,  and 
inuoli  injury  to  the  health  of  the  workmen  thus  resulted ;  but  for  many  years  past 
the  wot  mode  of  grinding  has  been  general,  and  is  greatly  to  be  preferred.  _ 

'WHXTXiro.  Chalk  levigated  and  carefully  washed,  after  which  it  is  formed  into 
balls. 

WICK  (Meche,  Fr. ;  DocJit,  Ger.)  is  a  spongy  cord,  usually  made  of  soft  spun 
cotton  threads,  which  by  capillary  action  draws  up  the  oil  in  lamps,  or  the  melted 
tallow  or  wax  in  candles,  in  small  successive  portions,  to  be  burned.  In  common  wax 
and  tallow  candles  the  wick  is  formed  of  parallel  threads  ;  in  the  stearine  candles  the 
wick  is  plaited  upon  the  braiding  machine,  moistened  with  a  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  dried,  whereby  as  it  burns  it  falls  to  one  side  and  consumes  without  requiring  to 
be  snuffed  ;  in  the  patent  candles  of  Mr.  Palmer  one-tenth  of  the  wick  is  first  imbued 
with  subnitrate  of  bismuth  ground  up  with  oil ;  the  whole  is  then  bound  round  in  the 
manner  called  gim-ping ;  and  of  this  wick,  twice  the  length  of  the  intended  candle  is 
twisted  double  round  a  rod.  This  rod  with  its  coil  being  inserted  in  the  axis  of  the 
candle-mould  is  to  be  enclosed  by  pouring  in  the  melted  tallow ;  and  when  the  tallow 
is  set  the  rod  is  to  be  drawn  out  at  top,  leaving  the  wick  in  the  candle.  As  this 
candle  is  burned,  the  ends  of  the  double  wick  stand  out  sideways  beyond  the  flame  ; 
and  the  bismuth  attached  to  the  cotton  being  aeted  on  by  the  oxygen  of  the  atmo- 
sphere causes  the  wick  to  be  completely  consumed,  and  therefore  the  trouble  of  snuf&ng 
it  is  saved.    See  Candles. 

WINCZSTG'  nXACHIlO'E  is  the  English  name  of  the  dyers'  reel,  which  he  sus- 
pends horizontally,  by  the  ends  of  its  iron  axis  in  bearings,  over  the  edge  of  the  vat, 
so  that  the  line  of  the  axis,  being  placed  over  the  middle  partition  in  the  copper,  will 
permit  the  piece  of  cloth  which  is  wound  upon  the  reel  to  descend  alternately  into 
either  compartment  of  the  bath,  according  as  it  is  turned  by  hand  to  the  right  or  the 
left.    See  Dyeing. 

WlwrE  is  the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape.  This  beverage  has  been  in  use  from 
the  earliest  periods  of  man's  history.  We  have,  however,  only  space  to  deal  with 
wine  in  its  modern  relations. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  wines  chiefly  in  use  in  England  were  those  of  Gas- 
cony,  Burgundy,  and  Guienne,  which,  with  Canary,  Cyprus,  Grecian  Malmsey, 
Italian  Vernage,  Ehenish  Tent,  Malaga,  and  others,  were  '  accompted  of,  because  of 
their  strength  and  valure.' 

In  the  time  of  Charles  II.  '  the  consumption  of  French  wines  was  two-fifths  that 
of  the  whole  of  England.  The  favourite  wines  were  then  Bordeaux,  Burgundy,  and 
Hermitage.  Champagne,  although  known  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
did  not  come  into  use  till  that  of  Charles  II.  , 

The  strong  wines  of  Burgundy,  the  white  wines  of  Spain  {Shcrris-sack  or  8eo),  and 
the  red  wines  of  Portugal,  first  came  into  use  about  1690  a.d.  Port  -wine  was  at 
first  a  much  lighter  wine  than  it  afterwards  became.  According  to  Baron  Forrester, 
the  first  Port  wine  introduced  into  this  country  was  not  from  the  Douro,  or  even 
shipped  a,t  Oporto.    It  was  a  wine  resembling  the  Claret  of  Burgundy. 

The  wine-growing  countries  are  especially  the  more  southern  states  of  Europe, 
where  the  grapes,  being  very  saccharine,  afford  a  more  abundant  production  of 
alcohol,  and  stronger  wines,  as  exemplified  in  the  best  Port,  Sherry,  and  Madeira. 
In  the  more  temperate  climates,  such  as  the  district  of  Burgundy,  the  finer-flavoured 
wines  are  produced;  and  there  the  vines  are  usually  grown  upon  hilly  slopes  fronting 
the  south,  with  more  or  less  of  an  easterly  or  westerly  direction,  as  on  the  Cote- 
d'Or,  at  a  distance  from  marshes,  forests,  and  rivers,  whose  vapours  might  deteriorate 
the  air.  The  plains  of  this  district,  even  when  possessing  a  similar  or  analogous 
soil,  do  not  produce  wines  of  so  agreeable  a  flavour.  The  influence  of  temperature 
becomes  very  manifest  in  countries  further  north,  where,  in  consequence  of  a  few 
degrees  of  thermometric  depression,  the  production  of  generous,  agreeable  wine  be- 
comes impossible. 

The  land  most  favourable  to  the  vine  is  light,  easily  permeable  to  water,  but  some- 
what retentive  by  its  composition  ;  with  a  sandy  subsoil,  to  allow  the  excess  of  moisture 
to  drain  readily  off.  Calcareous  soils  produce  the  highly-esteemed  wines  of  the  C6te- 
d'Or ;  a  granitic  debris  forms  the  foundation  of  the  lands  where  the  Hermitage  wines 
are  grown  ;  siliceous  soil  interspersed  with  flints  furnishes  the  celebrated  wines  of 
Ch4toau-Neuf  Fert6,^and  La  Gaudo;  schistose  districts  afford  also  good  wine,  as  that 
called  la  Malgue.  Thus  we  see  that  lands  differing  in  chemical  composition  but 
possessed  of  the  proper  physical  qualities,  may  produce  most  agreeable  wines  As  a 
striking  example  of  these  effects,  we  may  adduce  the  slopes  of  the  hills  which  otow 
the  wine^5  of  Montrachet.  The  insulated  part  towards  the  top  furnishes  the  wine 
caUed  Chevalier  Montrachet,  which  is  less  esteemed,  and  sells  at  a  much  lower  priced 
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than  tho  delicious  -wino  grown  on  tlio  middlo  Iioigbt,  called  trut  Monlrachet.  Boncdlli 
this  district  and  in  tho  surrounding  plains  tho  vines  afford  a  far  inferior  article,  called 
bastard  Montrachet.^  Tho  opposite  sido  of  tho  hills  produces  very  indifferent  wino. 
Similar  differences,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  are  observable  relatively  to  tho  dis- 
tricts  which  grow  tho  Pomard,  Volnay,  Beaune,  Nuits,  Clos-do-Vougeot,  Chambertin, 
Eomau6o,  &c.  Everywhere  it  is  found  that  the  reverse  side  of  tiie  hill,  the  summit 
and  tho  plain,  although  generally  consisting  of  like  soils,  afford  inferior  wino  to  the 
middle  southern  slopes. 

In  tho  district  of  M6doc  tho  soil  is  mainly  a  quartzoso  gravel,  with  a  subsoil  of 
argillaceous  sand,  sometimes  compacted  by  brown  iron  ore,  known  as  alios,  which  in 
the  neighbouring  or  southern  district  of  Graves  becomes  more  sandy,  and  marly,  over- 
lying tho  limestones  which  form  considerable  cliffs  in  the  neighbouring  department  of 
Dordogne.  These  latter  are  known  as  tho  Cotes,  tho  thin  soils  above  them  producing 
tho  generous  wino  of  St.-Emilion.  Other  examples  of  limestone  soils  are  furnished  by 
tho  Cote-d'Or,  tho  great  wine-producing  district  of  Burgundy,  a  chain  of  limestone 
hills  which  extends  for  about  36  miles,  from  Dijon  to  Ch41ons-sur-Sa6ne,  and  include 
tho  famous  vineyards  of  Clos-de-Vougeot,  Chambertin,  Nuit-sur-llavier,  &c.,  which 
are  situated  on  their  eastern  slope.  In  Champagne  the  soils  are  mainly  a  clayey  and 
sandy  alluvium  above  chalky  limestones,  very  usually  barren  when  too  exclusively 
sandy  or  calcareous,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  dress  the  soils  with  clay,  in  order  to 
produce  tho  fertility  required  for  vine-growing.  On  the  Khine  and  the  tributary 
vine-growing  valleys  of  the  Maine,  Moselle,  Lahn,  and  Ahr,  the  soils  are  gencjrally 
decomposed  clay-slate,  more  or  less  quartzose,  of  Devonian  age.  The  vineyards  are 
situated  on  the  steep  hill-sides,  the  soil  being  retained  by  terrace-walls,  the  wash  of 
the  -winter  rains  being  received  by  earth  carried  up  in  baskets  every  spring.  In  the 
Sherry-producing  districts,  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Cadiz,  the  finest  wines  are  pro- 
duced from  an  argillaceous  calcareous  soil  known  as  albariza,  while  a  lighter  and  less 
valuable  wine  is  given  in  the  lower  sandy  soils  or  arenas.  On  the  southern  slopes  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  in  Spain,  the  vines  grow  in  a  deep  natural  soil  produced  from  the 
decomposition  of  clay-slate,  without  terracing  up  to  a  height  of  about  3,000  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  The  produce  is  a  sweet  wine  used  in  the  production  of  Sherry  and 
Malaga  at  various  places  in  the  south  of  Spain. 

For  the  vine,  a  manure  supplying  azotised  or  animal  nutriment  may  be  used  vrith 
great  advantage,  provided  care  be  taken  that  it  may  not,  by  absorption  in  too  crude 
a  state,  impart  any  disagreeable  odour  to  the  grape,  as  sometimes  happens  to  the 
vines  gi-own  in  the  vicinity  of  great  towns,  like  Paris,  and  near  Argenteuil.  There 
is  a  compost  used  in  France  called  animalised  black,  of  which  from  |  to  ^  of  a  litre 
(old  English  quart)  serves  sufficiently  to  fertilise  the  root  of  one  vine  when  applied 
every  year  or  two  years.  An  excess  of  manure,  in  rainy  seasons  especially,  has  the 
effect  of  rendering  the  grapes  largo  and  insipid. 

The  famous  vineyards  of  Steinberg  and  Johannisberg,  on  the  Bhine,  and  Ch^teau- 
Margaux,  in  Medoc,  are  heavily  manured,  each  consuming  the  whole  of  the  manure  pro- 
duced on  a  large  grazing  farm  of  about  600  acres,  or  from  6  to  8  times  its  own  area. 

The  ground  is  tilled  at  the  same  time  as  the  manure  is  applied,  towards  the  month 
of  March  ;  the  plants  are  then  dressed,  and  the  props  are  inserted.  The  weakness  of 
the  plants  renders  this  practice  useful ;  but  in  some  southern  districts  tho  stem  of  the 
vine,  when  supported  at  a  proper  height  acquires,  after  a  while,  sufficient  size  and 
strength  to  stand  alone.  The  ends  of  the  props  or  poles  are  either  dipped  in  tar,  or 
charred,  to  prevent  their  rotting.  The  bottom  of  the  stem  must  be  covered  over 
with  soil  after  the  spring  rains  have  washed  it  down.  The  principal  husbandry  of  the 
vineyard  consists  in  digging  or  ploughing,  to  destroy  the  weeds,  and  to  expose  the  soil 
to  the  influence  of  the  air  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  occasionally  in  August. 

The  fruit  of  the  same  plant  when  transferred  to  a  different  soil  loses  its  peculiar 
characteristics  ;  thus  ono  and  the  same  vine  produces  Hock  upon  the  Ehine,  Bucellas 
in  Portugal,  and  Sercial  at  Madeira.  It  has  been  found  that  vines  from  Germany, 
France,  Portugal,  and  Spain  transplanted  to  the  Cape  of  Good_  Hope  and  Australia, 
have  in  no  one  instance  produced  wine  assimilating  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  original 
plant ;  apd  no  European  vino  has  hitherto  succeeded  when  transplanted  to  the  United 
States,  although  wine  is  mado  at  Cincinnati  from  American  grapes. 

Tho  finest  known  wines  are  the  produce  of  soils  tlie  combination  and  proportions 
of  whoso  ingredients  are  extremely  rare  and  exceptional ;  and  co-operating  with 
these  they  reqiiire  tho  agency  of  peculiar  degrees  of  light,  moisture,  and  heat.  The 
district  of  Xeres,  which  has  so  long  supplied  us  with  Sherr^',  is  mapped  out  so  accu- 
rately by  the  lino  of  its  peculiar  soil  that  its  dimensions  are  known  by  tho  acre.  The 
vino  which  produces  Port  on  the  hills  above  the  Douro  yields  a  totally  different  wino 
in  tho  vicinity  of  the  Tagus.  The  wine  district  of  the  Ehinegau,  between  Mayence 
and  Rudesheim,  is  but  9  miles  in  length  by  half  as  much  broad.   The  south  side  ot  a 
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single  hill  produces  Johannisberg ;  and  Stein oerp:  is  the  vineyard  of  a  suppressed 
monastery.  The  numerous  wines  of  Burgundy  and  the  Garonne  take  their_  names 
respectively  from  circumscribed  spots  ;  and  so  narrow  and  apparently  so  capricious  are 
the  respective  limits,  that  a  ditch  divides  portions  which  from  time  immemorial  have 
been  sought  with  avidity,  from  otiiers  which  in  the  market  will  uniformly  bring  but 
one-fifth  the  price.  The  produce  of  the  celebrated  vineyard  of  Lafitte,  near  Bordeaux, 
for  the  year  1848,  was  sofd  at  4,000  francs  per  tim,  while  the  wines  of  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  realised  only  200  francs.  The  proprietor  of  a  vineyard  which  is  only 
separated  from  that  of  Lafitte  by  a  narrow  gully,  a  few  years  since  expended  a  large 
Slim  of  money  in  endeavouring,  by  improved  cultivation,  to  assimilate  his  wines-to 
that  of  Lafitte.  To  some  extent  he  improved  the  quality,  but  the  wines  never  ap- 
proached the  peculiar  character  of  the  Lafitte,  while  the  expense  incurred  was^so  enor- 
mous that  the  enterprising  proprietor  was  ruined.  The  costly  Clos-de-Vougeot  grows 
in  a  farm  of  80  acres,  Eomanee-Conti  is  but  6i  ;  and  the  famous  Montrachet  of  the 
Cote-d'Or  is  distinguished  into  three  classes,  of  which  one  sells  at  one-third  less  than 
the  other  two,  '  yet  these  qualities  are  produced  from  vineyards  only  separated  from 
one  another  by  a  footpath ;  they  have  the  same  aspect,  and  apparently  the  same  soil, 
in  which  the  same  vines  are  cultivated  and  managed  in  precisely  the  same  manner.' — 
{Henderson  on  Wines.)  One  small  valley  in  Madeira  alone  produces  the  finest  Malmsey. 
(See  Sir  Emerson  Tennent  On  Wine,  its  Uses  and  Taxation.)  Art  and  horticultural 
science  have,  he  remarks,  been  applied  to  extend  the  limits  thus  circumscribed  by  nature, 
but  with  such  unsatisfactory  results,  that,  as  a  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  higher 
class  wine  of  any  known  district  has  not  been  successfully  reproduced  beyond  it. 
The  red  wines  of  Portugal  grown  in  the  Alto  Douro  can  no  more  be  made  in  the  ad- 
joining provinces  of  the  Minho  or  Beira  than  the  white  wines  of  Spain  could  be  suc- 
cessfully imitated  on  the  Ehine. 

Vine  Diseases. — The  O'idimn  TucJceri  is  the  name  given  to  one  of  the  diseases, 
Mr.  Tucker  having  first  carefully  observed  the  growth  of  this  destriictive  microscopic 
fungus.  In  connection  with  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  the  manufacture  of  wine, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  this  disease  should  be  described. 

It  is  stated  that  the  epidemic  first  showed  itself  in  a  hothouse  in  England  in  1845. 
White  efflorescences  were  remarked,  which  covered  the  vine ;  the  grapes  were  soon 
after  attacked,  and,  hindered  from  swelling,  the  skin  burst,  and  at  last  they  became 
rotten  and  fell  off.  In  1847  it  appeared  in  France  ;  attacking  first  the  hothouses,  it 
spread  rapidly  to  the  trellised  vines,  and  to  those  cultivated  near  the  ground.  It  then 
invaded  Spain,  which  it  devastated;  and  finally,  in  1851,  made  its  appearance  in  Italy. 
This  fungus  attacks  the  hinder  parts  of  the  vine,  and  rarely  the  stems.  The  leaves 
and  tendrils  also  become  more  or  less  affected,  the  green  colour  of  those  parts 
becoming  paler,  and  marked  with  a  dark  yellow,  as  if  burnt,  and  emitting  an  offensive 
smell.  It  was  fancied  at  first  that  the  fungus  was  produced  by  the  puncture  of  an 
insect,  and  its  presence  was  actually  ascertained  in  the  seed  of  the  grape,  and  on  the 
hinder  side  of  the  leaf.  This  insect  established  itself  on  the  leaves,  and  formed  a 
cobweb-like  film,  rising  like  a  blister  on  the  upper  part  of  the  leaf.  The  birth  of  it 
is,  however,  now  generally  admitted  to  be  posterior  to  the  invasion  of  the  didio. 

The  'Eeports  of  Her  Majesty's  Secretaries  of  Embassy  and  Legation  on  the  Effects 
of  the  Vine  Disease  on  the  Commerce  of  the  Countries  in  which  they  reside  '  all  point 
to  sulphiu"  as  the  only  reliable  remedy  for  this  disease.  The  most  practical  method  of 
applying  sulphur  to  the  vines  was  that  introduced  by  Dr.  Ashby  Price.  By  boiling 
sulphur  and  lime  together  in  water  we  obtain  a  brilliant  yellow  solution,  which  is  a 
sulphide  of  lime  ;  with  a  diluted  solution  of  this  the  vines  are  washed  over  every  part. 
By  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  plant  it  is  speedily  decomposed,  and  over 
every  part  a  thin  white  film  of  sulphur  is  produced,  which  effectually  destroys  the 
parasite  without  injuring  the  vine. 

"Within  the  last  few  years  the  vines  of  the  south  of  France  have  been  ravaged  by  a 
new  disease  due  to  the  invasion  of  a  parasitic  insect  named  by  M.  Planchon  Phylloxera 
vastata.  The  first  appearance  of  the  disease  was  in  1865,  when  it  was  observed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Avignon,  Dep.  of  the  Gard.  In  the  following  year  it  spread 
from  this  centre,  and  also  appeared  in  several  localities  in  tlie  Deps.  of  Vaucluso  and 
the  Bouches-du-Rhone.  Spreading  at  first  gradually,  but  afterwards  with  alarming 
rapidity,  the  disease  has  extended  to  sucli  an  extent  that  in  1873  it  had  established 
itself  in  no  fewer  than  twelve  departments.  The  dreadful  destruction  which  it  causes 
may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  statistics  of  the  grape-crops  of  recent  years  with  those 
of  the  same  localities  prior  to  the  appearance  of  the  Phylloxera.  For  example,  in  the 
Commune  of  Graveson  the  mean  crop  just  before  the  year  1865  was  10,000  hectolitres  • 
this  amount  then  became  reduced  year  by  year,  iintil  in  1873  it  reached  only  50  hecto- 
litres. In  some  Communes  the  crops  have  been  almost  entirely  destroyed  The 
Phylloxera,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  all  this  mischief,  is  a  verv  minute 
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insect,  measuring  not  more  than  l-33rd  of  an  inch  in  length.  From  April  to  October 
it  continues  active,  but  during  the  rest  of  the  year  it  hybornates.  When  the  Phylloxera 
attacks  a  vine,  the  rootlets  exhibit  peculiar  swellings,  and  the  insects  multiply  so 
rapidly  as  soon  to  overrun  all  the  roots,  and  by  absorbing  nourishment  from  the  plant, 
reduce  it  to  a  totally  exhausted  state.  Soon  after  the  disease  appeared,  the  rrench 
Academy  of  Sciences  appointed  a  commission  to  investigate  the  subject.  Although  a 
largo  number  of  remedies  have  been  suggested  and  tried,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
any  of  them  have  as  yet  (IST-l)  been  successful  in  coping  with  the  difficulty.  Perhaps 
the  best  means  of  eradicating  the  parasite  is  to  place  the  vineyard  under  water  as  soon 
as  tho  disease  appears ;  but  such  means  evidently  admit  of  only  local  application. 

Vintage. — The  vintage,  in  the  temperate  provinces,  generally  takes  phice  about  the 
end  of  September,  and  it  is  deteriorated  whenever  tho  fruit  is  not  ripe  enough  before 
the  16th  or  20th  of  October  ;  for,  in  this  case,  not  only  is  the  must  more  acid' and  less 
saccharine,  but  tho  atmospheric  temperature  is  apt  to  fall  so  low  during  the  nights, 
as  to  obstruct  more  or  less  its  fermentation  into  wine.  The  grapes  should  be  plucked 
in  dry  weather,  at  the  interval  of  a  few  days  after  they  are  ripe ;  being  usually 
gathered  in  baskets,  and  transported  to  the  vats  in  dorsels,  sufficiently  tight  to  prevent 
the  juice  from  running  out.  Whenever  a  layer  about  14  or  16  inches  thick  has  been 
spread  on  the  bottom  of  the  vat,  tho  treading  operation  begins,  which  is  usually 
repeated  after  macerating  the  grapes  for  some  time,  when  an  incipient  fermentation 
has  softened  the  texture  of  the  skin  and  the  interior  cells.  When  the  whole  bruised 
grapes  are  collected  in  tho  vat,  the  juice,  by  means  of  a  slight  fermentation,  reacts, 
upon  the  colouring-matter  of  the  husks,  and  also  upon  the  tannin  contained  in  the 
stones  and  the  fruit-stalks.  The  process  of  fermentation  is  suffered  to  proceed  without 
any  other  precaution,  except  forcing  down  from  time  to  time  the  pellicles  and  j)edicles 
floated  up  by  the  carbonic  acid  to  the  top. 

With  whatever  kind  of  apparatus  the  fermentation  may  have  been  regulated,  as 
soon  as  it  ceases  to  be  tumultuous,  and  the  wine  is  not  sensibly  saccharine  or  muddy, 
it  must  be  racked  off  from  the  lees,  by  means  of  a  spigot,  and  run  into  the  ripening 
tuns.  The  marc  being  then  gently  squeezed  in  a  press,  affords  a  tolerably  clear  wine, 
which  is  distributed  among  the  tuns  in  equal  proportions  ;  but  the  liquor  obtained  by 
stronger  pressure  is  reserved  for  the  casks  of  inferior  wine. 

In  the  south  of  France  the  fermentation  sometimes  proceeds  too  slowly,  on  account 
of  the  must  being  too  saccharine  :  an  accident  which  is  best  counteracted  by  main- 
taining a  temperature  of  about  65°  or  68°  Fahr.  in  the  tun-room.  When  the  must, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  too  thin,  and  deficient  in  sugar,  it  must  be  partially  concentrated 
by  rapid  boiling  before  the  whole  can  be  made  to  ferment  into  a  good  wine.  By 
boiling  up  a  part  of  the  must  for  this  purpose,  the  excess  of  ferment  is  at  tho  same 
time  destroyed.  Should  this  concentration  be  inconvenient,  a  certain  proportion  of 
sugar  must  be  introduced,  and  immediately  after  racking  it  off. 

The  specific  gravity  of  must  varies  with  the  richness  and  ripeness  of  the  grapes 
which  afford  it;  being  in  some  cases  so  low  as  1-0627,  and  in  others  so  high  as  1-283. 
This  happens  particularly  in  the  south  of  France.  In  the  district  of  the  Necker  in 
Germany,  the  spec.  grav.  varies  from  1-050  to  1-090;  in  Heidelberg,  from  1-039  to 
1-091,  but  it  varies  much  in  different  years. 

After  the  fermentation  is  complete,  the  vinous  part  consists  of  water,  alcohol,  a 
colouring-matter,  a  peculiar  aromatic  principle,  a  little  undecomposed  sugar,  bitartrate 
and  malate  of  potash,  tartrate  of  lime,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  tannin  ;  the  latter  sub- 
stances being  in  small  proportion.  . 

It  is  known  that  a  few  green  grapes  are  capable  of  spoiling  a  whole  cask  of  wine, 
and  therefore  they  are  always  allowed  to  become  completely  ripe,  and  even  sometimes 
to  undergo  a  species  of  slight  fermentation  before  being  plucked,  which  completes  the 
development  of  the  saccharine  principle.  At  other  times  the  grapes  are  gathered 
when  they  are  ripe,  but  are  left  for  a  few  days  on  wicker-floors,  to  sweeten,  before 

being  pressed.  ,  .     ,  .         j  i,  • 

In  general  the  whole  vintage  of  the  day  is  pressed  m  the  evening,  and  the  resulting 
must  is  received  in  separate  vats.  At  the  end  usually  of  six  or  eight  hours  if  the 
temperature  be  above  50°  Fahr.,  and  if  the  grapes  have  not  been  too  cold  wlien 
plucked,  a  froth  or  scum  is  formed  at  the  surface,  which  rapidly  increases  m  thickness. 
After  it  acquires  such  a  consistency  as  to  crack  in  several  places,  it  is  taken  ott^itli 
a  skimmer,  and  drained ;  and  the  thin  liquor  is  returned  to  the  vat.  A  few  hours 
afterwards  another  coat  of  froth  is  formed,  which  is  removed  in  like  manner,  and 
sometimes  a  third  may  be  produced.  The  regular  vinous  fermentation  now  begins ; 
characterised  by  air-bubbles  rising  up  the  sides  of  the  staves,  with  a  peculiar  whizzing 
as  they  break  at  the  surface.  At  this  period  all  the  remainmg  froth  shoiild  be  quickly 
skimmed  off,  and  the  clear  subjacent  must  bo  transferred  into  barrels,  where  it  is  lett 
to  ripen  by  a  regular  fermentation. 
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The  white  wines,  which  might  be  disposed  to  become  string)',  from  a  deficient 
supply  of  tannin,  may  be  preserved  from  this  malady  by  a  due  addition  of  the  foot- 
stalks of  ripe  grapes.  Tlie  tannin,  while  it  tends  to  preserve  the  wines,  renders  them 
also  more  easy  to  clarify,  by  the  addition  of  white-of-egg  or  isinglass. 

The  white  wines  should  be  racked  off  as  soon  as  the  first  frosts  have  made  them 
clear,  and  at  the  latest  by  the  end  of  the  February  moon.  By  thus  separating  the 
wine  from  the  lees,  the  fermentation  wliich  takes  place  on  the  retiu-n  of  spring,  and 
which,  if  too  brisk,  would  destroy  all  its  sweetness  by  decomposing  the  remaining 
portion  of  sugar,  is  avoided  or  rendered  of  little  consequence. 

The  characteristic  odour  possessed  by  all  wines,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  is  pro- 
duced by  a  peculiar  substance,  which  possesses  the  characters  of  an  essential  oil.  As 
it  is  not  volatile,  it  cannot  be  confounded  with  the  aroma  of  wine.  When  large  quan- 
tities of  wine  are  distilled,  an  oily  substance  is  obtained  towards  the  end  of  the 
operation.  This  may  also  be  procured  from  the  wine  lees  which  are  deposited  in 
the  casks  after  the  fermentation  has  commenced.  It  forms  1-40, 000th  part  of  the 
wine,  and  consists  of  a  peculiar  acid,  and  ether,  each  of  which  lias  been  called  the 
cenantkic.  The  acid  is  analogous  to  the  fatty  acids,  and  the  ether  is  liquid,  but  in- 
soluble in  water.  The  acid  is  perfectly  white  when  pure,  of  the  consistency  of  butter 
at  60°,  melts  with  a  moderate  heat,  reddens  litmus,  and  dissolves  in  caustic  and  car- 
bonated alkalis,  as  well  as  in  alcohol  and  ether.  CEnanthic  ether  is  colourless,  has  an 
extremely  strong  smell  of  wine,,  which  is  almost  intoxicating  when  inhaled,  and  a 
powerful  disagi-eeable  taste. — Liebig  and  Peloicse. 

PojiTtiGAL. — Port  wine  is  the  produce  of  a  single  well-defined  district  in  the  north 
of  Portugal,  extending  8  leagues  west  and  east  from  the  Serra  do  Marao,  an  elevation 
of  4,400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  to  the  Quinta  da  Baleira,  near  San  Joao  da 
Pesqueira,  and  4  leagues  north  and  south  between  Villa  Eeal  and  Lamego.  The 
returns  of  the  vintages  in  this  area,  known  as  the  Alto  Douro,  from  1843  to  1851,  show 
the  average  production  of  qualities  fit  for  use  in  ordinary  j'ears  to  be  63,668  pipes,  in 
addition  to  which  there  are  20,633  pip6s  of  refuse,  fit  only  for  distillation ;  in  all 
84,211  pipes. 

The  alcoholic  contents  of  Port  wine,  as  given  by  Brande,  are  : — The  maximum 
quality,  23'92  ;  the  minimum,  19'82. 

Dr.  Christison  gives  the  alcoholic  contents  of  Port  wine  in  volume  as  : — AVeak,  18  ; 
average  of  seven  kinds,  20;  strong,  21. 

Eed  -vvine  of  a  good  character  is  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Figueira,  and  sometimes 
shipments  have  taken  place  from  that  port  and  from  Aviero  for  the  English  market. 

Portugal,  in  addition  to  Port  wine  and  its  congeners,  yields  a  variety  of  other  wines 
of  a  sound  and  good  character ;  and  at  one  time  England  consumed,  though  never 
very  largely,  the  white  wines  of  Lisbon  and  Bucellas,  and  the  red  wines  of  the  Minho 
and  Beira ;  but  the  taste  for  them  changed ;  it  wAs  transferred  to  the  drier  and 
stronger-bodied  wines  of  Spain,  and  their  importation  came  to  an  end. 

Spain. — The  Sherries  of  Spain  have  long  been  favourite  wines  in  England  and  the 
United  States.  In  1840,  Sir  E.  Tennent  informs  us  the  consumption  attained  an 
average  of  2,500,000  gallons,  and  in  1854  it  had  risen  to  2,751,230  gallons.  The  more 
recent  imports  into  this  country  will  be  seen  in  the  Table  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

In  the  Basque  Provinces  a  light  wine,  called  Chacoli,  is  produced,  but  not  in  large 
quantities.    Mr.  Lumley  gives  the  value  of  the  wines  of  this  district  as  17,072?. 

Alicante  produced  about  21,118  pipes  of  wine  in  1857. 

Valencia  produced  aboiit  150,000  pipes  of  100  gallons  each. 

Cadiz  produces  annually  from  60,000  to  70,000  butts  of  new  vdne  {Mosto)  at  about  11. 
per  butt.  The  Sherries  exported  from  this  district  are  never  under  three  to  four  years  old. 
Barcelona  is  stated  to  produce  85,000,000  gallons. 

Tarragona  exports  by  sea  about  35,000  butts,  and  a  large  portion  is  consumed  in  the 
province. 

Malaga.  —Many  kinds  of  grapes  are  cultivated  in  this  province.  The  Pedro  Ximenes 
Doradillo,  and  Don  Bueno  are  cultivated  entirely  for  the  manufacture  of  wine.  The 
TJvas  de  Parra  or  trellis  vine,  the  Passa  larga  or  bloom  raisin  grape,  and  the  Loia 
which  is  shipped  green  for  England  for  table  use,  are  cultivated  for  exportation  as 
fruit.  Of  Malaga  wme  the  annual  produce  is  on  the  average  about  20,000  butts 
Three  butts  of  Malaga  wine  yield  one  of  brandy,  while  ten  butts  of  French  wine  are 
required  to  produce  the  same  quantity  of  spirit.  This  brandy  is  used  to  cure  the  wines 

Aragon  produces  a  large  quantity  of  wine,  those  which  are  most  preferred  beine  the 
wines  of  Campo  de  Carmena.  Many  of  the  wine  districts  of  Old  Castile  produce  also 
large  quantities  of  wine. 


'At  present  many  of  J;he  Spanish  wines  are  not  only  so  badly  made  that  thev  will 
not  keep  for  two  years,  but  their  quality  is  much  injured  from  their  beine  keiDt  and 
transported  in  T^ig-skmB.'— Correspondent  of  the  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Madrid 
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Spain  produces  an  enormous  quantity  of  wine  whicli  is  not  Buibible  for  the  English 
market.  Mr.  Porter  estimated  that,  good,  passable,  and  bad,  it  amounted  to 
120,000,000  gallons  ;  but  (says  Sir  E.  Tennent)  the  testimony  is  concurrent  that, 
except  in  Andalusia  and  a  few  other  minor  localities,  its  manufacture  is  so  imperfect,' 
its  qualities  so  peculiar,  and  its  flavour  so  extraordinary,  from  carelessness,  dirt,  and 
other  causes,  that  it  is  not  presentable  in  the  Englisli  market.  Dr.  Gorman,  in  his 
evidence  before  tlie  House  of  Commons  Committee,  says  : — '  No  natural  Sherry 
comes  to  this  country ;  no  wine  house  will  send  it ;  tlie  article  you  get  is  a  mixed 
article  ;  if  they  gave  you  the  natural  produce  of  Xeres  it  would  not  suit  you ;  in  all 
probability  you  would  say  it  was  an  inferior  wine  ;  our  taste  is  artificial,  because  we 
are  not  a  wine-drinking  people.' 

Brando  gives  the  alcohol  in  Sherry  18-37  the  maximum,  and  17'00  the  minimum, 
while  Dr.  Ghristison  gives  the  following  result  from  his  examination: — Weak,  17  in 
volume  ;  average  of  13  old  wines,  18  ;  strong,  20  ;  Madre  de  Xeres,  21. 

The  Montillado  of  Spain  is  a  wine  which  appears  to  depend  for  its  character  on  the 
soil,  which  is  a  white  soil  called  albariza,  containing  70  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  with  alumina,  silica,  and  a  little  magnesia.  The  ManzanUla  is  the  produce  of 
the  harros,  or  red  earths,  somewhat  sandy. 

Sicily,  as  producing  the  celebrated  Sicilian  Marsala,  is  perhaps  next  in  importance. 
Marsala  resembles  ordinary  sherry  in  many  respects ;  it  is,  when  good,  a  wholesome, 
and,  as  it  is  technically  described  in  the  trade,  a  clean  wine.  Of  Marsala,  Sicily  pro- 
duces not  less  than  2,143,370  gallons.  Sicily  also  produces  red  wine,  but  of  a  very 
coarse  quality. 

Madeiea  and  the  Canaries  produce  a  wine,  the  former  under  the  name  of  the 
place  of  its  production,  being  well  known.  Its  consumption  has  never,  however,  been 
very  large.  The  produce  of  the  island  has  rarely  exceeded  25,000  pipes.  In  1854 
we  imported  42,874  gallons. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. — Cafe  wine  has  never  found  much  favour  in  this  country. 
In  1854  we  imported  275,382  gallons,  whereas  in  1825  we  obtained  670,000  gallons. 
This  wine  is  used  to  some  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  '  British  wines.' 

South  African  Fort  and  Sherry  were  at  one  time  sent  to  the  English  market ;  and, 
as  the  price  was  remarkably  low  as  compared  with  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish 
wines,  a  large  demand  was  created  ;  but  on  the  abolition  of  the  differential  duties  in 
their  favour  on  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  France,  they  were 
unable  to  compete  with  the  better  qualities  of  wine  produced  in  Europe. 

The  only  Cape  wine  of  any  reputation  is  Cons.tantia,  a  red  liqueur  wine  produced 
on  the  farm  of  J.  P.  Kloete. 

Australia. — ^Vine-growing  and  the  manufacture  of  wine  is  practised  in  each  of  the 
three  southern  colonies  of  Australia,  New.  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  South  Austr-.ilia. 
The  total  produce  being  about  1,500,000  gallons  annually.  The  wines  are  of  different 
qualities,  mainly  red,  and  resemble  Burgundy  or  the  fuller  wines  of  the  South  of 
France.  The  white  wines  resemble  Sauternes  or  Muscatel,  but  all  are  more  or  less 
disguised  by  the  addition  of  alcohol.  Lately,  however,  this  practice  has  been  to  a 
great  extent  discontinued. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  more  important  wines  of  France  and  Germany,  we  must 
say  a  few  words  on — 

United  States. — Catawba  Wine. — About  the  year  1826,  'the  Catawba,'  a  native 
American  grape,  was  first  brought  into  notice  by  Major  Adlum,  who  had  found  it 
growing  in  a  garden  at  Georgetown,  near  Washington.  This  vine,  which  is  derived 
from  the  wild  fox  grape,  has  gradually  supplanted  all  others,  and  is  now  adopted, 
almost  universally,  throughout  the  United  States  for  making  wine.  It  imparts  a  very 
peculiar  musty  flavour  to  the  wine,  displeasing  when  first  tasted  to  many  palates ;  but 
this  dislike  is  easily  removed  by  habit,  and  the  wine  is  much  relished  in  Ohio  and 
Missouri,  where  it  sells  readily  at  good  prices. 

About  3,000  acres  are  cultivated  as  vineyards  in  the  state  of  Ohio  ;  500  in  Kentucky ; 
1,000  in  Indiana;  500  in  Missouri;  500  in  Illinois;  100  in  Georgia;  300  in  North 
Carolina;  and  200  in  South  Carolina.  It  is  calculated  that  at  least  2,000,000  gallons  of 
wine  are  now  raised  in  the  United  States,  the  value  of  which  may  be  taken  at  a  dollar 
and  half  the  gallon.    This  is  in  addition  to  a  large  amount  produced  in  California.. 

In  tlie  United  States  the  wine-press  is  constructed  much  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  ordinary  screw  cider-press.  It  has  an  iron  screw  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter,  m  a 
strong  upright  frame.  A  box  platform,  6  or  7  feet  square,  of  3-inch  plank,  is  wedged 
into  hea^T  timbers,  and  in  this  a  box  to  contain  the  mashed  grapes  is  placed,  the  box 
being  perforated  with  holes.  Bands  to  fit  loosely  inside  the  box,  and  pieces  of  scantling 
to  receive  the  pressure,  complete  the  implement.  The  power  is  applied  by  a  strong 
lever  and  the  juice  runs  out  through  a  hole  in  the  floor,  and  is  led  luto  the  cellar 
beneath  by  means  of  india-rubber  pipes.     Before  being  subjected  to  pressure,  the 
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grapes  are  bruised  in  a  small  wooden  mill.  When  ifc  is  intended  to  make  red  wine,  the 
grapes  mashed  by  this  process  are  allowed  to  stand  for  two  or  three  days,  and  are  then 
pressed,  in  order  that  the  colom'ing-matter  in  the  skins  may  bo  absorbed  by  the  grape 
jnice  or  '  must.'  A  sample  of  good  Catawba  wine  examined  by  Dr.  Chapman  was 
found  to  contain  11 '5  per  cent,  of  alcohol. 

Large  quantities  of  sparkling  wine  are  made  at  Cincinnati,  and  at  St.  Louis,  and 
sold  as  sparkling  Catawba. 

Germany. — The  principal  wine-producing  districts  of  Germany  are  situated  in  the 
Ehine  valley  and  its  tributaries  ;  the  chief  vineyards  being  in  the  narrow  portion  of  the 
river  known  as  the  Eheingau,  between  Mainz  and  Assmannshausen.  The  generic  name 
of  Hock,  given  to  the  produce  of  this  district  in  England,  is  derived  from  Hockheim, 
wliich  is,  however,  not  on  the  Ehine,  but  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Main,  about  3  miles 
east  of  Mainz.  The  fine  wines  of  the  Eheingau  are  among  the  most  perfect  products 
of  the  wine-grower's  skill ;  being  remarkable  for  their  delicate  flavour  and  bouquet. 
The  first  place  is  held  by  the  low  vineyards  of  Steinberg,  belonging  to  the  Prussian 
Government  and  Schloss  Johannisberg,  the  property  of  Prince  Metternich.  The  prac- 
tice of  allowing  the  grapes  to  become  dead  ripe  before  gathering  prevails  here,  in  the 
same  manner  as  described  in  the  picking  of  the  fine  wines  of  Sautemes.  The  other 
principal  centres  of  production  in  the  Eheingau  are  at  Eudesheim,  Marcobrunn,  and 
Gcisenheim.  At  Assmannshausen  and  Ingelheim,  red  wines  are  produced  from  a  Bur- 
gundy grape.  Other  red  wines  are  made  at  Eunkel,  on  the  Lahn,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  the  yaUey  of  the  Ahr,  which,  under  the  names  of  Walportzheimer  and  Ahr- 
bleichart,  is  in  considerable  demand  for  local  consumption  at  Bonn,  Cologne,  and  other 
towns  on  the  lower  Ehine. 

The  principal  vineyards  of  the  Moselle  are  situated  between  Trier  (Treves)  and 
Coblentz,  the  villages  giving  their  names  to  the  best  known  growths,  being  Zeltingen, 
Piesport,  and  Brauneberg.  The  wines  resemble  those  of  the  Ehine  valley,  but  are  lighter,' 
and  have  loss  flavour.    They  mature  quickly,  but  will  not  keep  for  any  length  of  time! 

A  considerable  amount,  of  effervescing  wine  is  produced  at  various  manufactories 
{SchawnweinfabriJc),  at  Coblentz,  and  other  places  on  the  Ehine  ;  both  Ehenish  and 
Moselle  wines  being  so  treated.  The  natural  deficiency  of  saccharine  matter  in  the  wine 
is  supplied  by  the  addition  of  sugar.  The  so-called  muscatel  flavour  of  the  sparkling 
Moselle  and  Hock  is  mainly  derived  from  the  alcoholic  infusion  of  elder-flowers. 

Austria.— The  total  average  vintage  in  Austria  is  estimated  at  158,986,000  florins 
=  3,974,650^.,  while  the  value  of  the  wine  production  amounts  only  to  40  000  000 
florins,  or  about  1,000,000Z.  sterling. 

The  Austrian  wines  are  on  the  average  but  of  middling  quality ;  yet  there  are  some 
which  can  bear  comparison  with  all  but  the  very  best  Ehine,  French,  and  Spanish 
wines.    The  principal  wines  of  Austria  and  Hungary  are  — 

'Bed  ivines;  grown  at  Erlan,  Carlowitz,  Szeksard,  Buda,  Adelsberg,  ViUau,  and 
St.  Andre ; 

'  Schiller  wines'  a  pale,  reddish-coloured  wine,  grown  at  Erlan  and  Carlowitz  • 
'  While  wines;  grown  at  Pesth,  Steinbruch-Berg,  Totfaln,  Moor,  Tetintr  Voslau 
and  Eust ;  °'  ' 

'  Wines  of  the  first  press,'  grown  at  Eust  and  Oedenburg. 

France.— The  chief  wine-growing  districts  of  France  are  Provence,  Languedoc 
EoussiUon,  Auvergne,  Bourgogne,  Saintonge,  and  Champagne,  the  rich  valleys  of  the 
Gard,  H6rault,  Garonne,  Dordogne,  the  Loire  and  the  Eh6ne,  and  the  neighbouring 
departments  as  far  as  the  Pyrenees,  the  Hautes-Pyrenees,  and  the  Pyr^n^es-Orientales 

Ihe  average  production  of  wine  per  annum  is  between  40,000,000  and  42  000  OOn" 
hectolitres  (of  22-0096  gallons  English).  u  *z,uuu,uuu 

The  following  account  of  the  principal  French  wines  is  condensed  from  Viscount 
Chelsea  s  Eepprt  on  the  Effects  oj  the  Vine  Disease.  He  divides  France  into  six 
principal  distncts : — 

1st.  The  southern,  including  Corsica,  EoussiUon,  Languedoc,  and  Provence 

smll^fo?expSation°"^"  ^"^^^  ^  too 

(h  )  EoussiUon  These  wines  are  produced  exclusively  in  the  Department  of  the 
Pyren^es-Orientales,  which  contains  about  125,000  acres  of  vineyards  Sweet  drv 
and  ordinary  wines  are  equally  abundant.  Strong,  rich  in  colour,  and  b'eing  generoS' 
they  keep  long,  travel  well,  and  are  good  for  mixing  with  others  Thern^ra Ti?  ' 
recognised  varieties  1st,  those  of  Banyuls,  of  Colliolre,  and  of  Poif  VendS^^^^^^^ 
wines  which  generally  improve  with  age :  2nd,  those  of  Eivesaltes ;  the  greater  portSn 
being  ordinary  wines  of  commerce,  deep  and  brilliant  in  colour  •  2^  .T 
produce  fine  wines,  as  ilf..c<  Manabes,  Grenache,  MauZ^^ Lul  RaZ  Z 
Perpignay  ;  the  wines  of  this  district  w  11  keep  an  indefini>fl  i\rZ  f^-neio .  drd, 
North  and  South  America.  ^      mclelinite  time,  and  are  aent  to 
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(c.)  Langiicdoo.  Under  this  name  are  included  all  the  wines  of  tlio  H^rault,  Audo, 
and  a  part  of  Gard.  The  most  important  of  these  districts  is  that  of  H^rault' 
producing  two  kinds  of  wine ;  those  for  conversion  into  spirit  and  ordinary  winesi 
■which  may  be  subdivided  into  red  and  white  ordinai7  wines,  line  red  wine,  white 
wines,  di-y  and  sweet,  and  Muscats. 

Aude.  This  district  produces  a  red  wine  at  Limoux,  and  a  wliite  wine  known  by 
the  name  of  Blanquette,  which  is  nearly  double  the  value  of  tlie  preceding.  Herault 
is  the  most  important  wine  country  in  the  south  of  France ;  it  is  the  largest  producer 
of  raw  spirits  in  Europe.  The  red  wines  of  Herault  are  produced  in  the  vineyards 
of  St.-Georgos-d'Orques ;  these  are  generally  heady. 

The  -white  wines  of  Picardan  include  both  dry  and  sweet. 

Muscat,  Fmitignan,  and  Licnel.  Tho  cultivation  of  these  wines  has  considerably 
diminished  of  late  years  ;  they  have  less  flavour  and  do  not  keep  so  well  as  those  of 
Kivesaltes. 

The  vineyards  of  St.-Gilles  (Gard)  produce  a  less  delicate  wine  than  those  of 
Eoussillon,  but  which  serves  to  bring  up  the  colour  of  other  wines. 

(d.)  Provence.  The  wines  of  Provence  have  not  the  importance  of  those  of  Eous- 
sillon or  of  Languedoc.    The  chief  growths  of  the  region  are : 

1st.  In  the  Var,  that  of  Gande  producing  a  fine  wine,  at  first  highly  coloured  and 
heady,  but  becoming  dry  with  age. 

2nd.  That  of  Malgue,  producing  a  wine  which  does  not  mature,  but  that  bears  the 
sea  well. 

3rd,  That  of  Bandol,  an  excellent  wine  for  export,  improving  much  with  age :  it 
is  sent  to  India,  Brazil,  and  California. 

In  the  Basses-Alpes,  the  vineyards  of  M6es  yield  a  generous  wine.  In  the  Bouches- 
du-Rhone,  Cassis  produces  the  finest  wines  in  the  region,  both  red  and  white,  much 
sought  after  by  foreigners.  The  sour  and  flat  wines  of  Roquevaire  are  little  appre- 
ciated. The  methods  of  cultivation  are  nearly  the  same  in  all  the  districts  of  the 
south  of  Prance.  The  soil  is  generally  dug  iip  before  the  vines-are  planted  ;  in  Eous- 
sillon only  is  this  omitted,  when  the  ground  has  been  previously  cultivated.  In  the 
latter,  the  operation  of  planting  is  carried  on  in  January  and  February ;  in  Languedoc 
it  is  put  off  imtil  April. 

"With  those  varieties  of  the  vine  which  produce  the  Muscat,  it  is  the  custom  to  rub 
off  part  of  the  buds.  The  vines  are  dressed  four  times  during  the  first  year,  but 
afterwards  only  twice.  They  commence  bearing  in  from  three  to  four  years.  The 
grapes  are  pressed  by  the  feet  or  between  channelled  rollers  without  being  picked  off 
the  bunches.  The  wine  is  slightly  sprinkled  with  lime  or  plaster-of- Paris  when  it  is 
intended  for  commerce.    It  is  allowed  to  ferment  for  ten,  twenty,  or  even  thirty  days. 

2nd.  The  south-eastern,  including  Gard,  Vaucluse,  Ardeche,  Drome,  and  Ehone. 
This  region  embraces  all  the  lower  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Ehone  ;  the  wines  produced 
are  generally  known  as  wines  of  the  C6te-du-Eh6ne. 

(a.)  That  part  of  Gard  which  is  included  in  this  region  prodiices,  1st,  the  red 
■wine  of  Tavel — very  dry,  and  improving  much  by  age — and  the  red  wine  of  Lirac. 
2nd.  The  sweet  wines  of  Chusclan,  wines  of  the  finest  quality,  and  those  of  Orsan 
and  8t.-Genies,  of  the  second.  The  Gard  also  produces  the  ordinary  wines  of  5^- 
Laurent-des-Arbres  and  Roquemaure. 

(b.)  Vaucluse.  The  chief  growths  are  the  Chateau-Netif-du-Pape,  a  very  celebrated 
wine,  and  the  growth  of  La  Nerthe,  which  is  decreasing  both  in  quality  and  quantity ; 
it  is  sent  to  Bordeaux  and  Burgundy,  for  the  purpose  of  colouring  other  wines.  In 
Vaucluse  also  are  the  vineyards  of  the  CMteau-  Vicux,  of  Nettes,  and  of  Etret. 

(c.)  Ardeche  includes  the  famous  vineyards  of  8t.-Fcray.  This  white  wine,  when 
in  a  state  of  effervescence,  almost  equals  Champagne,  which,  however,  has  more 
lightness,  delicacy,  and  softness.  It  is  sent  to  England,  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
Holland.  The  best  sparkling  sort  sells  at  2  francs  50  centimes  the  bottle.  There 
are  also  the  vineyards  of  St.-Jean,  Comas,  and  St. -Joseph.  The  sparkling  wine  of 
St.-Peray  is  produced  in  the  same  way  as  Champagne. 

{d.)  Brume.  The  Hcrniiiage,  the  most  famous  vineyard  in  the  Cote-du-Ehoue, 
consists  only  of  140  hectares.  It  produces  red  wine,  white  wine,  and  '  vins  de  paiUe  ' 
(straw-coloured) ;  the  other  vineyards  are  Larnage,  Rochegude,  Crozes,  and  Merciirol, 
all  of  which  wines  are  esteemed.  . 

(e.)  Rhone.  Tho  southern  part  of  the  Ehone  produces  wine  very  similar  to  tlie 
preceding.    The  best  known  are  of  those  of  Condricu.v  and  St.-Michel.  .  • 

The  vineyards  of  the  HermiUigo  are  managed  with  great  care;  the  soil  is  dry  totlio 
depth  of  a  meter  (39  inches) ;  the  leaves  are  picked  off  the  vine,  and  it  i.s  dressed  and 
tended  five  times  a  year  dm-ing  the  first  two  years ;  the  gi-apes  are  stripped  oil  the 
stalks,  and  the  fermentation  lasts  ftom  fifteen  to  twenty  days. 

3rd.  The  eastern  region  is  formed  principally  of  the  Valley  of  the  Saone. 
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ligW  well-flavoured,  but  not  highly-coloured;         are  principally  con.^^^^^^ 
inberiorof  France.    The  principal  growths  are  oiyhems^nMofFle^^^^^^ 
Mdconnais  produces  the  highly-esteemed  white  wine  ot         ^^.j^/^f  ™  ^^^^^ 
keeps  badlv^and  the  red  wine  of  Boman^Jw.    The  wmes  of  Cote-Chalonnaise  are 
,eominon  wiiies,  amongst  which  the  ilfercwm/  alone  is  remarkable. 

(b.)  Hautc-Burqogne,  consisting  of  the  C6te-d'0r,  produces  the  most  famous  w^nes 
in  Burgundy.  The  white  wines  of  the  Cote-d'Or,  most  known  are  those  of  Montraehet, 
very  superior  wines ;  oiMeursauU,  very  delicate,  light,  and  with  a  delicious  bouquet 
and  those  of  Blaquy.  It  is  the  red  wines,  however,  which  give  pre-eminence  to  this 
district.  Hero  grow  the  renowned  Volnay,  Pomard,  Became,  Nutts  more  sprntuous 
than  the  others,  and  which  require  to  be  kept  five  or  six  years  m  the  wood  ;  Vosnc, 
Boviance-Conii,  Clos-de-Voiiqeot,  and  Chamhertin.  ii-w 

(c).  Bassc-Burqogne.  The  wines  of  Lower  Burgundy  are  brisk,  delicate,  and  ligiit, 
but  too  spirituous!  The  Tonnerrc  is  fit  for  drinking  after  the  third  year,  and  the 
wines  of  Auxerrois,  which  ars  sooner  matured.  In  Auxerrois  also  are  the  vineyards  ot 
Chablis;  these  white  wines,  so  much  esteemed  for  their  lightness,  are  made  in  the 
c;i.rly  part  of  October,  under  the  name  of  Chablis.  A  large  quantity  of  otl^er  white 
wine  from  the  neighbouring  vineyards  finds  its  way  into  the  market.  The  wines  ol 
Avallonais,  and  those  of  Joigny  are  sent  to  Flanders  and  Belgium. 

(d.)  Jura.  The  wines  of  this  district  are  in  general  dry,  heady,  brisk,  but  with 
some  acidity,  which  arises  from  their  bad  cultivation  and  the  unskilful  mixture  of  the 
vines,  and  reduces  their  reputation.  In  addition  to  the  inferior  wines,  the  Jura 
produces  also  rose-coloured  mnes  ('  Vins  Boses  ') ;  these  are  sparkling  wines,  and  the 
luscious  wine  known  under  the  name  of  '  Viii  de  Garde  du  Chateau  Chalons'  This 
vineyard  only  comprises  96  hectares.  The  wines  produced  there  require  to  be  kept 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  in  the  cask.  All  these  wines  are  consumed  where  they 
are  grown,  or  sent  to  Switzerland.  . 

At  Seyssol,  .and  other  places,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyons,  and  in  Savoy,  a 
pleasant  white  sparkling  wine  is  produced  and  known  locally  as  Vin-dcs-Asphaltes, 
the  vineyards  being  situated  on  the  asphaltic  limestones  now  so  extensively  used  as  a 
pa-\nng  material  in  Paris  and  London. 

(e.)  Alsace  produces  only  common  wine,  with  the  exception  of  the  Turclicmi  and 
BibeauvUler. 

(f.)  Lorraine.    The  principal  growths  are  those  of  Thiancourt,  Pagny,  and  Sey. 

(g.)  Champagne.  The  wines  of  the  Department  of  the  Marno,  known  under  the 
name  of  Champagne,  have  a  universal  reputation. 

Champagne  Wines  are  divided  into  four  categories  •.—Sparkling  Granot,  Ordinary 
Sparkling,  Half  Sparkling,  Tisane  de  Champagne. 

The  following  are  the  principal  growths : — 

On  the  Mamo  By  the  Aviso  On  the  Mountains  of  Rhcims 

Mareuil.  Avise.  Bouzy. 

Ay.  Cramant.  Ambonnay. 

Hautvillcrs.  Ogcr.  Mailly. 

Erpernay.  Mesnil.  Sillery. 

Bo7nont. 

The  most  esteemed  kinds  are  the  Sillery,  Ay,  Cramant,  and  Bouzy.  In  good 
seasons  this  district  does  not  produce  less  than  15,000,000  bottles  of  Avhite  wine. 
The  average  produce  is  7,000,000,  of  which  6,000,000  are  sent  to  England,  Eussia, 
and  Germany. 

The  methods  employed  in  Lower  Burgundy  and  Champagne  are  nearly  the  same. 
It  is  not  as  respects  the  cultivation  of  the  plant,  but  in  the  methods  adopted  in  making 
the  wine,  that  the  latter  is  remarkable. 

In  the  manufacture  of  Champagne  black  gi-apes  of  the  first  quality  are  usually 
employed,  especially  those  gathered  upon  the  vine  called  by  the  French  noinen, 
cultivated  on  the  best  exposures.  As  it  is  important,  however,  to  prevent  the  colour- 
ing-matter of  the  skin  from  entering  into  the  wine,  the  juice  is  squeezed  as  gently  and 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  liquor  obtained  by  a  second  and  a  third  pressing  is  reserved 
for  inferior  wines,  on  account  of  the  reddish  tint  which  it  acquires.  The  marc  is  then 
mixed  witli  the  grapes  of  the  red-wine  vats. 

The  above  nearly  colourless  must  is  immediately  poured  into  tuns  or  casks,  till 
about  three-fourths  of  tlieir  capacity  are  filled,  when  fermentation  soon  begins.  This 
is  allowed  to  continue  for  about  15  days,  and  then  three-fourths  of  the  casks  are  filled 
up  with  wine  from  the  rest.  The  casks  are  now  closed  by  a  bung  secured  with  a  piece 
of  hoop-iron  nailed  to  two  contiguous.staves.  The  catks  should  bo  made  of  new  wood, 
but  not  of  oak ;  thougli  old  white  -iviue-casks  are  occasionally  used. 
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In  the  month  of  January  the  clear  wine  is  racked  oiF.  and  ia  fined  by  a  small  ouan- 
tity  o  iBinglass  dissolved  in  old  wine  of  the  same  kind.  Forty  days  a 
second  fining  IS  required  Sometimes  a  tliird  may  be  useful,  if  the  lees  beconsidemblc 
In  the  month  of  May  the  clear  wine  is  drawn  off  into  bottles.  Vi^ount  Chd^^^^^ 
says,  The  wino  is  bottled  between  April  and  August.  Warm  weatheris  necesssi-v 
to  produce  the  sparkling  wine.    The  efiervescence  is  the  result  of  c^trbonic  S  t  .s 

cCXtit'elf'rthetr'  f^"^  ">t--Ptedin  the  cask.  "^^Xc^s'a^d 

aevaopes  itseli  in  the  bottles,    lor  this  a  temperature  of  from  70*^  to  7S°  Fahr  are 
required     The  bottles,  as  soon  as  they  are  filled,  which  process  is  eff^ Jd  by  women 
are  Landed  over  to  men  called  "  boucheurs,"  who  add  a  certain  quantity  of  a  mS 

inteSU'ihrrrr^^       the  proportion  of  16  to  16  percent.  L  thosZhi 
intended  lor  the  English  market),  taking  care  to  leave  about  2*  to  3  inches  space 

^XTi  wfl'^^'^V'^^'  ttiey  then  introduce  by  a  machine^a  moistened  c^ 
iw^hl-  '  "^'/^  called  "maillochers,"  whose  business  it  is  to 

Uriye  the  cork  home  with  a  mallet,  who  again  transfer  them  to  those  who  fasten  them 
with  a  string  or  wire ;  sometimes  this  is  done  by  a  machine.  It  takes  an  hour  to 
bottle  a  tun  of  88  gallons.  The  bottles  are  ranged  against  the  cellar-walls  in  hori- 
zontal layers,  each  being  reversed  as  it  regards  the  previous  layer.  Eight  or  ten  days 
afterwards  a  deposit,  called  '  griffe,'  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle  This  indicates 
the  time  for  removing  the  bottles  to  the  second  or  permanent  ceUar ;  this  is  theperiod  also 
when  breakage  commences.  This  loss  can  neither  be  foreseen  nor  prevented,  and  is  often 
dangerous ;  it  happens  mostly  at  the  season  when  the  vine  blossoms.  The  bottles  are 
ftrst  placed  in  the  coldest  ceUars  and  afterwards  removed  to  warmer  temperatures 
In  the  second  winter  means  are  taken  to  remove  the  deposit  formed  in  the  summer  • 
the  bottles  are  placed  with  their  mouths  downwards,  and  are  shaken  for  twenty  days' 
to  cause  the  sediment  to  fall  into  the  neck.  At  the  end  of  this  time  the  bottle  is 
uncorked,  the  sediment  thrown  out,  and  a  fifth  part  of  the  contents  replaced  by  the 
sweetened  liquor,  when  the  bottles  are  again  corked,  tied,  and  stacked  as  before.' 
The  bottles  being  filled,  and  their  corks  secured  by  packthread  and  wire,  they  are 
laid  on  their  sides,  in  this  month,  with  their  mouths  sloping  downwards  at  an  angle  of 
about  20  degrees,  in  order  that  any  sediment  may  fall  into  the  neck.  At  the  end  of 
8  or  10  days  the  inclination  of  the  bottle  is  increased,  when  they  are  slightly  tapped, 
and  placed  in  a,  vertical  position ;  so  that  after  the  lees  are  all  collected  in  the  neck, 
the  cork  is  partially  removed  for  an  instant,  to  allow  the  sediment  to  be  expelled  by  the 
pressure  of  the  gas.  If  the  wine  be  still  muddy  in  the  bottles,  along  with  a  new  dose 
of  liquor,  a  small  quantity  of  fining  should  be  added  to  each,  and  the  bottles  should  be 
placed  again  in  the  inverted  position.  At  the  end  of  two  or  three  months  the  sediment 
collected  over  the  cork  is  dexterously  discharged  ;  and  if  the  wine  be  still  deficient  in 
transparency,  the  same  process  of  fining  must  be  repeated, 

Sparkling  wine  ( Vin  mousseux),  prepared  as  above  described,  is  fit  for  drinking 
usually  at  the  end  of  from  18  to  30  months,  according  to  the  state  of  the  seasons.  It 
is  in  Champagne  that  the  lightest,  most  transparent,  and  most  highly  fiavoured  wines 
have  been  hitherto  made.  The  breakage  of  the  bottles  in  these  sparkling  wines 
amounts  frequently  to  30  per  cent.,  a  circumstance  which  adds  greatly  to  tlieir  cost  of 
production.  The  tension  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  best  quality  of  champagne  is 
from  4^  to  5  atmospheres.  If  higher,  the  greater  part  of  the  gas  is  liberated  on 
drawing  the  cork,  and  the  wine  is  in  great  part  lost.  About  7  or  8  atmospheres  is  the 
highest  pressure  that  the  bottles  vrill  bear  without  bursting ;  this  is  about  the  working 
pressure  of  a  high-pressure  steam-boiler,  from  105  lbs.  to  124  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

(4.)    Central  Region.  In  the  five  departments  comprised  in  this  district  the  common 
wines  alone  are  produced ;  the  wliite  wine  of  Pouilly  being  the  only  celebrated  one. 

(5.)  Western  Region.  The  two  departments  lying  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire, 
Indre-and-Loire  and  Maine-and-Loire,  possess  40,000  hectares  of  vineyards;  the 
principal  growths  are  those  of  Joue,  Bourgueil,  Vouvray,  and  the  white  wine  of 
Saumur.  More  than  2,000,000  hectolitres  of  wine  are  annually  devoted  in  Aunis, 
Saintbnge,  and  Angoumois,  to  the  distillation  of  brandy,  so  well  known  as  Cognac.  Of 
the  200,000  hectares  of  vineyards  in  the  Charente  and  Charente-Inferior,  only  one- 
third  is  cultivated  for  home  consumption  or  exportation,  the  remaining  two-thirds  being 
employed  in  making  brandy.  This  is  divided  into  two  classes,  that  which  is  pro- 
duced in  the  plain  of  Champagne  in  the  arrondissement  of  Cognac,  which  is  again 
divided,  according  to  the  quality,  into  Champagne  fine  and  common  Cliampagne  de  Bois, 
and  Eau  de  Vie  de  Bois,  and  that  of  Aunis,  produced  from  the  vines  on  the  banks  of 
the  river. 

(6.)  South-Western  District.  The  G-ironde  and  Juran9on  are  the  only  localities 
of  any  special  interest.  Although  the  wines  of  the  Gironde .  have  a  common  origin, 
they  are  divided  in  commerce  into  five  great  classes :  Medoc,  Be  Grave,  Des  Cotes 
Palus,  and  '  B'Ektrc  Deux-mers.' 
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Tho  district  known  as  Medoc,  or  the  promontory  between  the  left  bank  of  the  Guondo 
and  sea  to  the  Avest  and  north  of  the  city  of  Bordeaux,  is  remarkable  for  tho  great 
value  and  extent  of  its  wine  production,  the  produce  of  the  vineyards  of  this  disti  cc 
being  estimated  at  a  value  of  11,000,000^  in  ordinary  years.  Ihe  centre  of  the  ti.uie 
is  at  Bordeaux,  where  the  folloAving  classification  of  the  different  growths  is  adopted  . 

1st  class.  Premiers  Cms.  This  includes  only  three  growths :  those  ot  Lhateau- 
Lafitte,  Ch&teau-Margaux,  and  Ohdteau-Latour. 

2nd  class.     Twelve  growths:  includes  Mouton,  LeoviUe,  Larose,  and  ±iraue 

Cautenac.  , 

3rd  class.  Fourteen  growths :  including  Kirwan,  Cautenac,  Lagrange,  and  Cjiscourt.. 
4th  class.    Twenty-eight  growths  :  including  St. -Pierre,  Beycherille,  and  others  m 

Pauillae  and  St. -Estephe  districts.  .  ,  v.- 

Besides  the  above,  there  is  a  fifth  class  of  named  wines,  below  whicn  the  qualities 

are  distinguished  as  Bourgeois,  superior  and  inferior,  and  Paysans,  the  latter  being  the 

lowest  class. 

The  proportional  scale  of  prices  in  an  average  year  may  be  taken  as  follows : — 


£ 

£ 

1st  class  .... 

.  80 

to 

200 

2nd  „  . 

.  48 

66 

3rd   „     .       .       .  . 

.  32 

J) 

36 

J) 

36 

5th  . 

.  24 

J» 

28 

Bourgeois,  superior  . 

.  16 

>> 

20 

„       ordinary  . 

.  14 

>J 

16 

Paysans  .             .  . 

.  12 

)» 

13 

Much  of  the  red  wine  exported  from  Bordeaux  is  fortified  with  red  Hermitage, 
Spanish  red,  or  other  similar  Southern  wine,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its  alcoholic 
strength.  The  demand  for  Bordeaux  wines  is  so  large  and  constantly  increasing  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  meet  it  without  having  recourse  to  sources  of  supply  not  lying 
within  the  district. 

White  Wines  of  the  Gironde. — ^The  principal  white-wine  producing  districts  in  the 
Gironde  are  those  of  Graves  and  Sauterne,  which  are  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Garonne 
above  Bordeaux. 

The  most  celebrated  vineyards  are  those  of  Chateau-Yquem  and  Chateau-Latour 
Blanche.  The  treatment  of  the  grapes  differs  from  that  in  other  districts,  for  they  are 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  vines  until  they  are  rotten  ripe,  and  are  then  gathered  berry 
by  berry,  care  being  taken  to  reject  such  as  may  be  too  far  gone,  or  not  sufficiently 
ripe.  By  this  means  a  greater  amount  of  saccharine-matter  and  higher  flavour  is 
obtained  in  the  must  than  is  the  case  in  any  other  wine.  Each  picking  is  crushed 
separately,  and  the  process  is  so  arranged  that  the  vintage  of  each  day  is  kept  apart. 
The  first  seven  days'  collection  gives  the  so-called  head  wines,  vins  de  tete,  which  are 
the  sweetiest  and  heaviest ;  the  second  or  vins  de  milieu,  contain  less  sugar,  while  the 
third  or  queues,  which  are  made  by  pressing  all  the  grapes  remaining  from  the  former 
selections,  are  the  driest.  From  their  great  Sweetness  and  strength  the  highest  class 
of  Sauternes  require  to  be  kept  for  several  years  before  their  peculiar  fineness  and 
richness  of  flavour  is  developed.  The  wines  of  Chdteau-Yquem  when  five  years  old, 
are  valued  on  the  spot  at  from  400Z.  to  600^.  per  tonneau,  according  to  the  vintage. 

Such  is  a  somewhat  concise  statement  of  the  varieties  of  wines  known  in  commerce. 
It  is  not  possible  to  enter  into  all  the  details  of  the  manufacture,  varying  as  it  does  in 
every  locality,  the  numerous  peculiarities  being  due  in  some  cases  to  the  conditions 
of  the  grape  itself,  and  in  others  to  the  methods  pursued  with  regard  to  the  fermen- 
tation and  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  wine. 

There  are  many  persons  who  confound  the  '  flavour '  of  wine  with  the  '  bouquet.' 
The  differences  are  well  determined  by  the  writer  on  ^vine  in  the  '  Penny  CyclopjEdia.' 
'  The  flavour  of  wine,  called  by  the  French  seve,  indicates  the  vinous  power  and  the 
aromatic  savour  which  are  felt  in  the  act  of  swallowing  the  wine,  embalming  the  mouth, 
and  continuing  to  be  felt  after  the  passage  of  the  liquor.  It  seems  to  consist  of  the 
impression  made  by  the  alcohol  and  the  aromatic  particles  which  are  liberated  and 
volatilised  as  soon  as  the  wine  receives  the  warmth  of  the  mouth  and  stomach.  The 
seve  differs  from  the  bouquet,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  declares  itself  the  moment  the 
wine  is  exposed  to  the  air;  it  is  no  criterion  of  the  vinous  force  or  quantity  of 
alcohol  present  (being,  in  fact,  greatest  in  weak  wines),  and  influences  tho  organ  of 
smell  rather  than  of  taste.' 

The  bouquet  of  wine  is  a  new  product,  and  in  no  way  dependent  on  the  perfume  of  the 
grape  from  which  the  wine  is  made.  Ked  wines  scarcely  ever  retain  a  trace  of  the  odour 
of  the  grapes ;  the  white  muscadine  wines  do  in  some  degree,  especially  Frontignan. 
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Liobig,  la  his  '  Organic  Chemistry,'  has  the  following  remarks  on  the  bouquet  •— '  It  is 
well  known  that  -wine  and  fennentecl  liquors  generally  contain,  in  addition  to  alcohol 
other  substiinces  which  could  not  be  detected  before  their  fermentation,  and  which 
must  therefore  have  been  formed  during  that  process.  The  smell  and  taste  which 
distinguish  -wine  from  all  other  fermented  liquids  are  known  to  depend  upon  an 
ether  of  a  volatile  and  highly  combustible  acid,  which  is  of  an  oily  nature,  and  to 
which  the  name  of  amanthic  ct/icr  has  been  given.' 

On  the  Ehino  an  artificial  bouquet  is  often  given  to  wine,  by  hanging  orris-root  in 
the  casks,  or  by  the  use  of  aromatic  herbs. 

The  volatile  substance  existing  in  wine  which  imparts  to  it,  conjointly  with 
cenanthic  ether,  its  vinous  aroma,  is  partly  alcohol.  There  are  other  odoriferous 
substances  developed  in  the  course  of  time ;  these  are  compounds  of  oxide  of  ethyl, 
amyl,  or_  propylene,  with  acetic,  propionic,  pelargonic,  butyric,  caproic,  caprylic,  or 
capric  acids.  Acetic  ether  is  present  in  all  aromatic  wines,  and  fraudulent  dealers  will 
add  acetic  ether  in  small  quantities  to  their  artificial  compounds. 

Butyric  ether ^  is  much  used  by  confectioners,  who  call  it  '  pine-apple  oil.'  Caprylic 
ether  has  a  similar  flavour  ;  these  are  slowly  developed  in  some  wines  by  time.  In 
"Watts's  '  Dictionary  of  Chemistry '  the  other  chemical  compounds  will  be  found  fully 
described. 

Wine  produced  from  grape-juice  alone  is  perfectly  colourless  or  white ;  but  as  the 
whole  mass  of  the  grapes  is  pressed  together,  it  is  impossible  hut  that  some  admixture 
of  the  components  of  the  grape-sldns  should  occur.  White  wine  may  be  prepared  from 
purple  grapes,  but  if  the  skins  are  allowed  to  ferment,  red  or  yellow  wine  will  be 
obtained.    The  Italian  wine,  Vino  Cebedino,  is  about  the  most  colourless  of  wines. 

The  colour  in  wines  appears  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  extractive  matter,  which, 
when  oxidised,  assumes  a  red  or  brown  colour.  This  colouring-matter  has  been 
called  apothema  by  Berzelius,  but  it  is,  in  fact,  humic  acid,  retaining  traces  of  the  sub- 
stance from  which  it  has  been  derived. 

Whilst  the  juice  of  grapes  ferments,  the  skins  being  present,  the  wine  which  is 
in  process  of  formation  extracts  tannic  acid  from  the  skins,  and  this  gives  the  yellow 
colour — when  by  oxidation  it  is  converted  into  apothema — to  Muscadel,  Champagne, 
Tenerifife,  and  Madeira. 

What  we  call  Eed  wines  are  prepared  from  either  black,  purple,  or  red  grapes,  the 
juice  of  which  is  colourless,  and  the  skins  of  which  are  allowed  to  ferment.  During 
fermentation  the  weak  spirit  which  is  formed  extracts  not  only  tannic  acid  but  blue 
colouring-matter  from  the  skins.  This  blue  colouring-matter  is  tinged  more  or  less 
red  by  the  tartaric  acid  of  the  wine,  and  may  afterwards  be  rendered  more  decidedly 
red  by  the  formation  of  acetic  acid.  In  the  change  of  colour  undergone  by 
red  wine,  five  periods,  according  to  Mulder,  must  be  distinguished.  As  soon  as 
alcoholic  liquid  is  formed  during  fermentation,  blue  colouring-matter  begins  to  be 
extracted  from  the  skins.  As  the  small  amount  of  blue  colouring-matter  is  brought 
into  contact  with  grape-juice,  which  has  an  acid  reaction,  it  becomes  red.  The 
fermentation  and  formation  of  alcohol  proceed,  as  does  also  the  solution  of  blue 
colouring-matter,  and  the  young  wine  is  rather  blue  than  red,  and  may  be  called  '  dark 
violet.'  This  new  wine  now  undergoes  fermentation,  during  which  a  great  deal  of 
colouring-matter  and  red  tartar,  as  well  as  apothema  of  tannin  and  albumen,  is  preci- 
pitated. The  loss  of  the  colouring-matter  causes  the  wine  to  become  lighter.  In  the 
meantime  the  formation  of  acetic  acid  begins,  and  at  a  later  period  increases;  the 
amount  of  colouring-matter  is  not  thereby  diminished,  but  the  larger  proportion 
of  acid  in  the  liquid  reddens  its  colour.  Another  period  now  begins,  during  which 
the  tannic  acid  is  slowly  converted  into  apothema,  whereby  red  colouring-matter 
is  again  precipitated  out  of  the  liquid,  for  example,  in  Port  wine ;  it  thus  gradually 
diminishes,  and  finally,  after  a  length  of  time,  disappears  entirely  from  the  wine, 
which  then  remains  what  is  called  '  yellow.'  This  will  explain  the  alterations  pro- 
duced by  keeping  wines. 

According  to  the  character  of  the  wine,  as  already  stated,  is  its  power  of  endui-ing 
unchanged,  or  of  improving  by  age.  Weak  wines  of  bad  growths  ought  to  be  consumed 
within  twelve  or  fifteen  months  after  being  manufactured  ;  and  should  be  kept  mean- 
while in  cool  cellars.  Wliite  wines  of  middling  strength  ought  to  be  kept  in  casks 
constantly  full,  and  carefully  excluded  from  contact  of  air,  and  the  racking  off  should 
be  done  as  quickly  as  possible.  As  the  most  of  them  are  injured  by  too  much  fermen- 
tation, this  process  should  be  so  regulated  as  always  to  leave  a  little  sugar  undecom- 
posed.  It  is  useful  to  counteract  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  the  consequent  tendency 
to  acidity,  by  burning  a  sulphur-match  in  the  casks  into  which  they  are  about  to  be  run. 
This  is  done  by  liooking  the  match  to  a  bent  wire,  kindling  and  suspending  it  wnthiu 
the  cask  through  the  bung-hole.  Immediately  on  withdrawing  the  match,  the  cask 
should  bo  corked,  if  the  wine  bo  not  ready  for  ti'an.sfer.    If  the  burning  sulphur  be 
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extiuguished  ou  plungiug  it  into  tlio  cask,  if  is  a  proof  of  the  cask  being  uusountl  aud 
uufit  for  receiving  the  -snne ;  in  which  case  it  should  be  well  cleansed,  first  with  lime- 
water,  then  with  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  lastly  with  boiling  water. 

Wine-cellars  ought  to  be  dry  at  bottom,  floored  with  flags,  have  windows  opomng 
to  the  north,  be  so  much  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  adjoining  ground  as  to  possess 
a  nearly  uniform  temperature  in  summer  and  winter;  and  bo  at  such  a  distance  from 
a  frequented  highway  or  street  as  not  to  suffer  vibration  from  the  motion  of  carriages. 

Wines  should  be  racked  off  in  cool  weather ;  the  end  of  February  being  the  fittest 
lime  for  light  wines.  Strong  wines  are  not  racked  off  till  they  have  stood  a  year  or 
eighteen  months  upon  the  lees,  to  promote  their  slow  or  insensible  fermentation.  A 
syphon  well  managed  serves  better  than  a  faucet  to  draw  off  wine  clear  from  the 
sediment.  White  wines,  before  being  bottled,  should  be  fined  with  isingkss ;  red 
wines  are  usually  fined  with  white-of-egg  beat  up  into  a  froth,  and  mixed  with  two 
or  three  times  their  bulk  of  water.  But  some  strong  wines,  which  are  a  little  harsh 
from  excess  of  tannin,  are  fined  with  a  little  sheep  or  bullock's  blood.  Occasionally 
a  small  quantity  of  sweet  glue  is  used  for  this  piu-pose. 

For  further  information,  see  '  Chemistry  of  Wine,'  by  G.  J.  Mulder,  edited  by  H. 
Bence  Jones,  M.D.  F.E.S. ;  and  Watts's  '  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.'  Also  a  '  Treatise 
on  Wine,'  by  Thudicum  and  Dupre,  London,  1872.  This  is  the  most  comprehensive 
work  on  the  subject  in  the  English  language. 

The  following  Maladies  of  Wines  are  certain  accidental  deteriorations,  to  which 
remedies  sliould  be  speedily  applied : — 

La-Pousse  ('pushing  out  of  the  cask'),  is  a  name  given  to  a  violent  fermentative 
movement,  which  occasionally  supervenes  after  the  wine  has  been  run  off  into  the 
casks.  If  these  have  been  tightly  closed,  the  interior  pressure  may  increase  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  burst  the  hoops,  or  cause  the  seams  of  the  staves  or  ends  to  open.  One 
remedy  is,  to  transfer  the  wine  into  a  cask  previously  fumigated  with  burning  sulphur ; 
another  is,  to  add  to  it  about  1000th  part  of  sulphite  of  lime ;  and  a  third,  and  perhaps 
the  safest,  is  to  introduce  h  lb.  of  mustard-seed  into  each  barrel.  At  any  rate  the 
wines  should  be  fined  whenever  the  movements  are  allayed,  to  remove  t^ie  fioatiug 
fermeut  which  has  been  the  cause  of  the  mischief. 

Turning  (Soztr.— The  production  of  too  much  acid  iu  a  wine  is  a  proof  of  its  con- 
taining originally  too  little  alcohol,  of  its  being  exposed  too  largely  to  the  air,  or  to 
vibration,  or  to  too  high  a  temperature  in  the  cellar.  The  best  thing  to  be  done  iu 
this  case  is,  to  mix  it  with  its  bulk  of  a  stronger  wine  in  a  less  advanced  state,  to  fine 
the  mixture,  to  bottle  it,  and  to  consume  it  as  soon  as  possible,  for  it  will  never  prove 
a  good  keeping  Vine. 


Table  I. 


100  measures  con- 

100  measures  con- 

tain at  60°  Fahr. 

Kame  of  the  wine, 
upirit,  &c. 

tain  at  60°  Fahr. 

Name  of  tlio  wine* 

Sp.  grav. 

Sp.  grar. 

Alcohol 

Absolute 

Alcohol 

Absolute 

of  0-825 

alcohol 

of  0-825 

alcohol 

Port  wine 

0-97G16 

21-40 

19-82 

Frontignan  . 

0-98452 

17-79 

11-84 

»>          •  ■ 

0-97200 

25-83 

23-92 

Cote-Roti 

O-.ISiOS 

12-27 

11-38 

Mean 

0-97460 

23-49 

21-75 

llonssillon  . 

0-98005 

•  17-24 

15-96 

Madeira       .  , 

0-97810 

19-34 

17-91 

Cape  Madeira 

0- 979-24 

18-11 

16-77 

)>            •  • 

0-97333 

21-42 

22-61 

Muscat  . 

0-97913 

18-25 

17-00 

Sheny  . 

0-97913 

18-25 

17-00 

Constantia  . 

0-97770 

19-75 

18-29 

,,      .      .     ■  . 

0-97700 

19-83 

18-37 

Tinto  . 

0-98399 

13-30 

12-32 

Bordeaux,  Claret . 

0-97410 

12-91 

11-95 

Schiraz  . 

0-98176 

15-52 

4-35 

j»  • 

0-97092 

16-32 

15-11 

Syracuse 

0-98200 

15-28 

4-15 

Calcavclla 

0-97920 

18-10 

16-76 

Nice 

0-98263 

14-63 

13-64 
9-15 

Lisbon  . 

0-97846 

18-94 

17-45 

Tolcay  . 

0-98760 

9-88 

Malaga .      .  . 

0-98000 

17-26 

15-98 

Raisin  wine  . 

0-97205 

25-77 

23-86 

Bucellas 

0-97890 

18-42 

17-22 

Drained  gi'ape  wine 

0-97925 

18-11 

16-77 

Ked  Madeira 

0-97899 

18-49 

17-04 

Lachrymaj  Christi 

19-70 

18-24 

Malmsey 

0-98090 

16-40 

15-91 

Currant  wine 

0-9'7()96 

20-55 

19-03 

Marsala 

0-98190 

15-26 

14-31 

(Gooseberry  wine  . 

0-08550 

11-84 

10-96 

J)            •  • 

0-98000 

17-26 

15-98 

Elder  wine  . 

Champagne  (rose) 

0-98608 

11-30 

10-46 

Cyder  . 

0-98760 

9-87 

9-14 

,.  (white) 
Burgiuidy 

0-98468 

12-80 

11-84 

Perry  , 

0-98300 

14-53 

13-34 

Brown  stout . 

0-99116 

6-80 

C-30 
8-00 
3-89 
49-71 
47-77 
60-20 
49-91 

i»  • 

0-98040 

11-95 

11-06 

Ale      .      .  . 

0-98873 

8-88 

White  Ilcnniiage . 

0-97990 

17-43 

16-14 

Porter  . 

4-20 

Red      ■  „ 

('-98495 

12-32 

11-40 

Rum 

0-08494 

63-68 

Hock  . 

0-98290 

14-37 

13-31 

Hollands 

0-93355 

51-60 

Yin  de  Grave 

0-98873 
0-98450 

8-88 
12-80 

8-00 
11-80 

Scotch  whisky 
Irish  whisky . 

64-32 
53-90 
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Soptness  or  Viscidity  of  Wines.— T\i?>  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  which  rendor« 
wiue  unfit  for  ilnnking  was  altogether  unknown,  till  M.  Francois,  an  apothecary  of 
Nantes,  domonstrated  that  it  was  owing  to  an  azotised  matter,  analogous  to  gluten  • 
and,  in  fact,  it  is  the  white  Avines,  especially  those  which  contain  the  least  tannin  which 
are  subject  to  this  malady.  Ho  also  pointed  out  the  proper  remedy,  in  the  addition 
of  tannm  under  a  rather  agreeable  form,  namely,  the  bruised  berries  of  the  mountain- 
ash  {sorbtcr)  in  a  somewhat  unripe  state;  of  which  1  lb.  well  stirred  in,  is  sufficient 
for  a  barrel.  After  agitation,  the  wine  is  to  be  left  in  repose  for  a  day  or  two,  and  then 
racked  oil  iho  tannin  by  this  time  will  have  separated  the  azotised  matter  from  the 
liquor,  and  removed  the  ropiness.    This  wiue  is  to  be  fined  and  bottled  off. 

The  taste  of  the  cash,  which  sometimes  happens  to  wine  put  into  casks  which  have 
remained  long  empty,  is  best  remedied  by  agibiting  the  wine  for  some  time  with  a 
spoonful  of  ohve  oil.  An  essential  oil,  the  chief  cause  of  the  bad  teste,  combines  with 
the  fixed  oil,  and  rises  with  it  to  the  surface. 

The  quantity  of  alcohol  contained  in  different  wines  has  been  made  the  subiect  of 
elaborate  experiments  by  Brande  and  Fontenelle,  and  several  others;  but  as  it  must 
evidently  vary  with  different  seasons,  the  results  can  bo  received  merely  as  approxi- 
mate. The  proportion  given  by  Brande  (Table  I.  page  1147),  has  been  reduced  to  the 
standard  of  absolute  alcohol  by  Fesser ;  and  that  by  Fontenelle  (Table  II.),  to  the  same 
standard  by  Schubarth,  as  in  the  following  Tables.  Table  III.  gives  the  alcoholic 
strength  of  the  Ehine  wines. 

Table  II. 


Name  of  the  wine 


Eoussillon  {Eastern 
Pyrenees.) 

Eivesaltes  .    18  years  old 

Banyuls  .  .18 

Collioure.  .    15  ,, 

Salces     .  .10  ,. 

Department  of  the 
Aude. 

Fitou  and  Leucate  10  yrs.  old 
Lapalme    .       .10  „ 


Sijeau 
Narbonne  . 
Lezignan  . 
Mirepeisset 
Carcassonne 


8 
8 
10 
10 
8 


Absolute 
alcohol 


9-156 
9-223 
9-080 
8-580 


8-568 
8-790 
8-635 
8-379 
8-173 
8-589 
7-190 


Name  of  the  wine 


Department  of  VHerault. 
NissauL    .      .     9  years  old 
Beziers  .       .     8  „ 
Montagnac     .10  ,, 
Meze      .  .10 
Montpellier     .     5  „ 
Lunel     .       .8  ,, 
Frontignan     .     5  „ 
Eed  Hermitage     4  „ 
White     „  .       .  . 

Burgundy  .  4  ,, 
Grave  .  .  3  „ 
Champagne  (sparkling) , 

„    white  „ 

„  rose 
Bordeaux 
Toulouse 


Absolute 
alcohol 


7-896 

7-  728 

8-  108 
7-812 
7-413 
7-564 
7-098 

5-  838 
7-056 

6-  195 
5-838 
5-880 

5-  145 

4-  956 

6-  186 

5-  027 


Table  III. — Ehine  Wines. 


100  parts  yielded 

Place  of  growth 

Sort  of  grapes 

Specific  gravity 

Absolute 

Dry 

alcohol 

residne 

Steinberg 

Eiesling 

1-0025 

10-87 

9-94 

Eiidesheim  . 

Orleans 

1-0025 

12-65 

5-39 

Markobrunn 

Eiesling 

0-9985 

11-60 

5-10 

Geisenheim  . 

0-9935 

12-60 

3-05 

Dirnheim 

0-9925 

9-84 

2-18 

Weinheim  Hulberg 

0-9925 

11-70 

2-18 

Worms,  Liebfrauenmilch 

0-9930 

10-62 

2-27 

Bingen,  Scharlachberg 

not 

12-10 

not 

determined 

determined 

Eisler,  Kleimberger 

11-90 

Wiesbaden  . 

0-9950 

10-83 

2- 78 

Neroberg 

Wiesloch 

0-9945 

9-83 

2-48 
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From  the  known  prices  of  these  wines,  it  is  obvious  that  the  proportion  of  alcohol, 
although  one  factor  in  determining  the  value  of  a  wine,  is  not  the  only  absolute  one 
nor  does  it  stand  in  any  fixed  relation  to  the  commercial  value  of  the  wine,  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  finest  sorts  of  wines  contain  a  much  greater  proportion  ot  soiia 
substances  in  solution  than  tlie  inferior  sorts  ;  and  that  the  weight  of  the  residue,  wliicH 
the  Khenish  wines  yield  on  evaporation,  offers  a  safer  criterion  for  determining  their 
commercial  value  than  the  proportion  of  alcohol,.  These  solids  disguise  the  acid,  take 
off  the  acrid  taste,  and  at  the  same  time  impart  body,  mellowness,  and  oilmess. 
Among  the  extractive  matters  of  new  wines  are  sugar,  which  gradually  disappears  by 
keepmg ;  and  also  some  imperfectly  known  gummy  substances,  which  become  brown- 
ish when  the  wine  is  submitted  to  evaporation.  The  presence  of  these  in  wine  appears 
chiefly  to  be  determined  by  the  soil,  and  the  condition  and  locality  of  the  vineyard ; 
and  it  is  obvious  that  the  qualities  dependent  upon  these  extractive  matters  cannot  by 
replaced  by  sugar. 

Port  is  one  of  the  wines  which  is  richest  in  alcohol.  Grinjal  has  stated  that  genuine 
Port  wines  never  contain  more  than  1275  per  cent,  of  pure  alcohol. 

With  regard  to  alcoholic  contents,  Madeira  ranks  next  to  Port  wine,  in  which 
respect  they  differ  but  little  from  each  other.  Liquor  wines  are  as  a  rule  stronger 
than  red  wines.  Juran9on,  Lachrymse  Christi,  Benicario,  and  Sauterne,  all  contain 
from  12  to  15  per  cent,  alcohol  and  more.  Eed  Prench  wines  contain  less— from  9 
to  14  per  cent.  Good  Bordeaux  contains  10,  11,  12  per  cent.  Burgundy  9,  10,  11 
per  cent.  Champagne  10,  11  per  cent.  Ehine  wine  from  6  to  12  per  cent.,  generally 
from  9  to  10  per  cent.^ — Mulder. 

Under  the  title  of  the  '  Deacidification  of  Wines,'  Professor  Liebig  published  in  his 
Annalen  a  process  for  effecting  that  valuable  object  on  old  stored  {alte  ahgelagerte) 
Khine  wines,  '  Most  of  these  wines,'  he  says,  '  even  of  the  most  propitious  growths, 
and  in  the  best  condition,  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  free  tartaric  acid,  on  whose 
presence  many  of  their  essential  properties  depend.  The  juice  of  all  sorts  of  grapes 
contains  bitartrate  of  potash,  and  that  of  those  of  the  young  shoots,  in  good  years,  is 
saturated  vrith  it.  When  the  must  of  these  sorts  of  grapes  becomes  fermented,  the  tartar 
diminishes  in  solubility  proportionally  as  the  alcohol  increases,  and  a  part  of  it  falls 
along  with  the  yeast.  This  deposit  of  tartar  increases  during  the  first  years  of  the 
vatting ;  the  sides  of  the  casks  become  encrusted  more  and  more  vrath  its  crystals, 
in  consequence  of  the  continual  addition  of  the  new  wine  to  replace  what  of  the  liquid 
is  lost  by  evaporation,  so  as  to  keep  the  casks  full,  and  prevent  the  destruction  of  the 
whole.  But  this  deposition  has  a  limit.  By  the  filling  up,  the  wine  receives  a  certain 
quantity  of  free  tartaric  acid,  and  thereby  acquires,  at  a  certain  point  of  con- 
centration, the  faculty  of  re-dissolving  the  deposited  tartar.  In  the  storing  of 
many  of  the  finer  wines,  the  tartar  again  disappears  at  a  certain  period.  By  pro- 
gressive filling  up,  the  proportion  of  acid  proportionally  augments,  the  taste  and 
flavour  of  the  wine  are  exalted,  but  the  acid  contents  make  the  wine  less  agreeable  in 
use.  Amateurs  and  manufacturers  should  therefore  welcome  a  means  of  taking  away 
the  free  tartaric  acid  without  altering  in  any  respect  the  quality  of  the  wine.  This 
is  pure  neutral  tartrate  of  potash.  When  this  salt,  in  concentrated  solution,  is  added 
to  such  a  fluid  as  the  above,  there  results  the  sparingly  soluble  tartar  (one  part 
of  which  requires  from  180  to  200  parts  of  water  of  ordinary  temperature  for  its 
solution),  the  free  acid  combines  with  the  neutral  salt,  and  separates  as  bitartrate  from 
the  liquid.  If  we  add  to  100  parts  of  a  wine  which  contains  one  part  of  free  tartaric 
acid,  one  and  a  half  part  of  neutral  tartrate  of  potash,  there  will  separate  by  rest  at  1 8° 
— 19°  Cent.,  2  parts  of  crystalline  tartar,  and  the  wine  contains  now  one  half  part  of 
tartar  dissolved,  in  which  there  are  only  0"2  part  of  the  original  free  acid.  In  this 
case  0'8  of  the  free  acid  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  wine.' 

Wines,  British,  are  made  either  from  infusions  of  dried  grapes  (raisins)  or 
from  the  juices  of  native  fruits,  properly  fermented.  These  wines  are  called  sweets  in 
the  language  of  the  Excise,  under  whose  superintendence  they  were  placed  till  1834, 
when  the  duties  upon  them  were  repealed,  as  onerous  to  the  trade  and  unproductive  to 
the  revenue.  The  raisins  called  Lexias  are  said  to  produce  a  dry  flavoured  wine ;  the 
Denias  a  sweet  wine ;  the  black  Smyrnas  a  strong-bodied  wine,  and  the  red  Smyrnas 
'and  Valencias  a  rich  and  full  wine.  The  early  spring  months  are  the  fittest  time  for 
this  wine-manufacture.  The  masses  of  raisins,  on  being  taken  out  of  the  packages, 
are  either  beaten  with  mallets  or  crushed  between  rollers  in  order  to  loosen  them,  and 
are  then  steeped  in  water  in  large  vats,  between  a  perforated  board  at  bottom'  and 
another  at  top.  The  water  being  after  some  time  drawn  off  the  swollen  and  softened 
fruit,  pressure  is  applied  to  the  upper  board  to  extract  all  the  soluble  sweet  matter, 
which  passes  down  through  the  falsa  bottom,  and  flows  off  by  an  appropriate  pipe  into 
fermenting  tuns.  The  residuary  fruit  is  infused  with  additional  water,  and  then 
squeezed :  a  process  which  is  repeated  till  all  the  sweets  are  drained  off,  after  which 
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the  'rape  is  subjected  to  severe  pressure  in  a  screw  or  hydraulic  press  The  wine 
in  Uio  process  of  the  vinous  fermentation,  is  occasionally  passed  through  a  creat  bodv 
of  tlio  rape  to  improve  its  flavour,  and  also  to  modify  the  fermentative  a^ion  •  it  is 
aftor^ya^ds  set  to  ripen  in  casks,  clarified  by  being  repeatedly  racked  off.  and 'fined 
witli  isinglass.  ' 

Total  of  all  kinds  of  Wine  Imported  in  1873. 


From  Germany  . 

„  Holland  . 

,,  Belgium  . 

,,  France 

,,  Portugal  . 

,,  Madeira  . 

„  Spain 

„  Canary  Islands  . 

„  Italy 

„  Channel  Islands 

„  Gibraltar  . 

„  Malta 

„  British  Possessions  in  South  Africa 

,,  British  India  . 

„  Australia  . 

„  Other  countries . 

Total 


Gallons 


496,930 
574,943 
27,287 
6,242,866 
4,037,694 
80,532 
9,389,367 
6,691 
639,514 
33,605 
14,975 
22,819 
17,878 
24,167 
37,142 
37,056 


21,682,336 


Voluo 


£77,307 
378,486 
17,160 
3,135,034 
1,358,241 
45,391 
3,033,113 
1,946 
130,266 
16,500 
8,519 
6,711 
10,957 
15,847 
11,949 
19,899 


8,267,326 


Of  tliis,  of  Eed  wine  there  were  10,049,255  gallons. 
White  „  11,633,101  „ 

The  quantity  entered  for  home  consumption  was  18,027,308  gallons,  and  the  amount 
received  for  duty  was  1,775,903^. 


The  following  shows  the  quantity  entered  for  home  consumption  and  the  amount  of 
duty  received,  so  far  as  regards  the  importations  from  France,  Portugal  and  Spain. 


France  . 
Portugal 
Spain  . 

Eed 

White 

Gallons 

£ 

Gallons 

£ 

4,099,799 
3,451,740 
1,057,257 

216,426 
430,857 
130,266 

1,614,637 
22,629 
6,034,257 

83,535 
2,779 
743,807 

Wine  Imports  in  1 874. 

Gallons  Value 
Eed  wine      .       .       .    9,012,696  £2,619,889 
"White  wine  .       .       .    9,261,442      .  4,248,252 

Entered  for  Home  Consumption. 

Red  wine  ....    8,461,705  gallons 
White  wine        .       .       .    8,822,680  „ 

WmrE-STOirE  is  the  deposit  of  crude  tartar,  called  '  argal,'  which  settles  on  the 
sides  and  bottoms  of  wine-casks.    See  Wine. 

WXRE-DRil.'WZia'G.  ( Trefilerie,  Fr. ;  DrahtsieJien,  Drahtzug,  Ger.)  Wlien  an 
oblong  lump  of  metal  is  forced  through  a  series  of  progressively  diminishing  apertures 
in  a  steel  plate,  so  as  to  assume  in  its  cross-section  the  form  and  dimensions  of  the  last 
hole,  and  to  be  augmented  in  length  at  the  expense  of  its  thickness,  it  is  said  to  be 
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wire-drawn.  The  piece  of  steel  called  the  draw-jplate  is  pierced  with  a  regular  grada- 
tion of  holes,  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest;  and  the  "^^^  ^^Z^'-' t  e 
lateral  adhesion  of  the  metallic  particles  to  one  another  is  ca  led  the  f  ;  J"/^^ 

pincers  which  lay  hold  of  the  extremity  of  the  wire,  to  pull  it  through  the  successne 
holes,  are  adapted  to  bite  it  firmly,  by  ha^ang  the  inside  of  the  jaws  cut  like  a  file,  ior 


is 
or 


ap- 
two 


drawing  thick  rods  of  gilt  silver  'down  into  stout  wire,  the  hydraulic  press  has  been 
had  recourse  to  with  advantage.  „  ,    ,       ,      i  i 

Fig  2117  represents  a  convenient  form  of  the  draw-bench,  where  the  power 
plied  by  a  toothed  wheel,  pinion,  and  rack-work,  moved  by  the  hands  of  one 
men  working  at  a  winch ;  the 
motion  being  so  regulated  by  a 
fly-wheel,  that  it  does  not  proceed 
iu  fits  and  starts,  and  cause  in- 
equalities in  the  wire.  The  metal 
requires  to  be  annealed,  now  and 
then,  between  successive  draw- 
ings, as  otherwise  it  would  become 
too  hard  and  brittle  for  further 
extension.  The  reel  upon  which 
it  is  wound  is  sometimes  mounted 

in  a  cistern  of  sour  small  beer,  n  • 

for  the  purpose  of  clearing  off,  or  loosening  at  least,  any  crust  of  oxide  formed  in  the 
annealing,  before  the  ^vire  enters  the  draw-plate. 

When,  for  very  accurate  purposes  of  science  or  the  arts,  a  considerable  length  of 
uniform  wire  is  to  be  drawn,  a  plate,  with  one  or  more  jewelled  holes,  that  is,  filled 
with  one  or  more  perforated  rubies,  sapphires,  or  chrysolites,  can  alone  be  trusted  to, 
because  the  holes  even  in  the  best  steel  become  rapidly  wider  by  abrasion.  Through 
a  hole  in  a  ruby  0-0033  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  a  silver  wire  170  miles  long  has  been 
drawn,  which  possessed  at  the  end  the  very  same  section  as  at  the  beginning  :  a  result 
determined  by  weighing  portions  of  equal  length,  as  also  by  measuring  it  vrith  a 
micrometer.  The  hole  in  an  ordinary  draw-plate  of  soft  steel  becomes  so  wide,  by 
ckawing  14,000  fathoms  of  brass  -ivire,  that  it  requires  to  be  narrowed  before  the  ori- 
ginal sized  wire  can  be  again  obtained. 

Wire,  by  being  diminished  one-half,  one-third,  one-fourth,  &c.,  in  diameter,  is  aug- 
mented in  length  respectively  four,  nine,  sixteen  times,  &c.  The  speed  with  which  it 
maybe  prudently  drawn  out.  depends  upon  the  ductility  and  tenacity  of  the  metal; 
but  may  be  always  increased  the  more  the  wire  becomes  attenuated,  because  its  par- 
ticles progressively  assume  more  and  more  of  the  filamentous  form,  and  accommodate 
themselves  more  readily  to  the  extending  force.  Iron  and  brass  wires,  of  0-3  inch  in 
diameter,  bear  drawing  at  the  rate  of  from  12  to  15  inches  per  second  ;  but  when  of 
0-025  (^)  of  an  inch,  at  the  rate  of  from  40  to  45  inches  in  the  same  time.  Finer 
silver  and  copper  wire  may  be  extended  from  60  to  70  inches  per  second. 

By  enclosing  a  wire  of  platinum  within  one  of  silver  ten  times  thicker,  and  drawing 
down  the  compound  wire  till  it  be  —  of  an  inch,  a  wire  of  platinum  of  of  an  inch 
will  exist  in  its  centre,  which  may  be  obtained  apart,  by  dissolving  the  silver  away  in 
nitric  acid.    This  pretty  experiment  was  first  made  by  Dr.  Wollaston. 

The  French  draw-plates  are  so  much  esteemed,  that  one  of  the  best  of  them  used  to 
be  sold  in  this  country  for  its  weight  in  silver.  The  holes  are  formed  with  a  steel 
punch  ;  being  made  large  on  that  side  where  the  wire  enters,  and  diminishing  with  a 
regular  taper  to  the  other  side. 

WXRE-ROPE.  The  manufiicture  of  ropes  made  of  wire  has,  of  late  years,  become 
a  most  important  one.  Not  only  are  ropes  of  this  description  now  employed  in  the 
most  extensive  coal  mines  of  this  country,  and  for  winding  generally,  but  they  are 
used  for  much  of  the  standing  rigging  of  ships,  and  for  numerous  ordinary  purposes. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  appUcation  of  wire-rope  has  been,  however,  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  electric  cables.    See  Electeo-telegbaphy. 

The  Tables  on  the  following  page  show  the  relative  values  of  ropes  of  hemp,  iron, 
and  steel. 

The  applications  of  wire  are  extraordinarily  numerous  and  interesting.  Many 
thousands  of  lives  are  every  day  trusted  to  wire  in  the  form  of  wire-rope  for 
collieries  and  mines,  and  the  lives  of  the  men  ascending  and  descending  a  coal  pit 
literally  depend  from  these  iron  threads.  The  standing  rigging  of  ships  is  now  gene- 
rally made  of  wire-rope.  The  introduction  of  telegraphy  has  given  great  development 
to  the  manufacture  of  wire.  The  conducting  portion  of  submarine  electric  tele- 
graph cables  is  simply  a  wire-rope  made  of  copper  wires,  while  the  outside  pro- 
tective sheathing  generally  consists  of  iron  wire.  One  of  the  most  important  appli- 
cations of  wire  of  late  years  is  that  of  steel  wire  in  the  form  of  the  wire-rope  used  for 
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Round  Wire  Ropes,  for  inclined  planes,  mines,  collieries,  ships'  standmg  riggiaig, 


JTemp 

Iron 

Steel 

Equivalent  strength 

Oircum- 
fcrenco 

Lbs.  weight 

|Jvl  J-tiLUUIU 

Circum- 
fureuco 

Lbs.  weight 
per  fathom 

Circum- 
ference 

Lbs.  weight 
per  fathom 

Worlcing 
load 

Erealcing 
strain 

2 

1 

1 

t/WtS. 

a 
0 

Tons 
0 

n 

•  •  • 

u 

1 

1 

Q 
u 

0 

4 

If 

2" 

i.  ^ 

A 

TC 

•  •  ■ 

i 

2i 

J 

U 

2 

15 

Q 

4i 

5 

4 

3 

18 

u 

•  •  • 

2 

3A 

H 

a 

2 

21 

7 
1 

si 

7 

2^ 

4 

2\ 
^4 

24 

a 
0 

•  •  • 

2i 

27 

q 

6 

9 

2i 

5 

ii 

3 

IK) 

•  •  ■ 

2h 

5i 

3."? 

X  L 

i'6 

2I 

6 

2 

si 

3fi 

... 

2I 
2I 

6+ 

2* 

- 

7" 

12 

7" 

4^^ 

42 

14 

... 

3 

7i 

4. 5 

J.  0 

7^ 

14 

H 

8 

2f 

5 

48 

16 

^8 

2 

51 

17 

8 

16 

9 

2i 

si 

54 

18 

3^ 

10 

2| 

6 

60 

20 

si 

18 

11 

2f 

6* 

66 

22 

H 

12 

72 

24 

22 

H 

13 

31 

8 

78 

26 

10 

26 

4 

14 

84 

28 

4^ 

15 

9 

90 

30 

11 

30 

4| 

16 

96  . 

32 

4i 

18 

si 

10 

108 

36 

12 

34 

4t 

20 

3| 

12 

120 

40 

Kound  rope  in  pit-shafts  must  be  worlced  to  the  same  load  as  flat  ropes. 


Table  II. 

Flat  Wire  Ropes,  for  pits,  hoists,  ^c.  ^c. 


Hemp 

Iron 

Steel 

Equivalent  strength 

Size  in 

Lbs.  weight 

Size  in 

Lbs.  weight 

Size  in 

Lbs.  weight 

Working 

Breaking 

inches 

per  fathom 

inches 

per  fathom 

inches 

per  fathom 

load 

strain 

Cwts. 

Tons 

4  xl^ 

20 

2^  X  ^ 

11 

44 

20 

6  xli 

24 

2i  X  " 

13 

52 

23 

Six  If 

26 

2|x| 

15 

60 

27 

61  X  1^ 

28 

3  X 

16 

2  xA 

10 

64 

28 

6  xU 

30 

3^x 

18 

25-  X  5 

11 

72 

32 

7  xl| 

36 

3^  X 

20 

12 

80 

36 

Six  21 

40 

22 

2ixi 

13 

88 

40 

8|x2i 

45 

4  X 

25 

2fx| 

15 

110 

45 

9  x24 

50 

40.  V  3 

28 

3  X 

16 

112 

50 

9^x2| 

55 

4ix 

32 

3ix 

18 

128 

56 

10  x2i 

60 

4|x 

34 

3^  X 

20 

136 

60 

steam  ploughing,  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  steam  ploughing  would  have  remained 
an  impossible  project  without  the  steel  M-ire-rope.  The  very  great  distances,  often 
reaching  to  300  yards  or  more,  to  which  the  power  is  carried  by  means  of  the  wire- 
rope  in  steam  plougliing,  would  seem  to  point  to  its  application  to  other  purposes  in 
which  power  is  required  to  bo  transmitted  to  great  distances.    Many  and  varied  arc 
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vrhtxt  may  be  termed  the  domestic  applications  of  wire.  Wire  fences,  bell-pulls,  and,  m 
the  form  of  gauze,  to  ventilators,  are  only  a  few  of  these.  Another  most  interesting 
employment  of  wire,  even  in  a  strictly  scientific  sense,  is  for  the  strings  of  pianofortes. 
Steel  wire  is  now  solely  used  for  this  purpose.  Professor  W.  Pole,  at  the  request  of 
the  Messrs.  Eroadwood,  the  pianoforte-makers,  some  time  ago  made  a  number  of 
experiments  on  this  kind  of  wire ;  of  which  he  gave  a  short  account  at  the  Birmingham 
Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  Some  of  the  steel  wire  ho  tested,  which  was 
made  in  Germany,  bore  as  much  as  110  and  120  tons  to  the  square  inch,  or  about 
double  the  breaking  strength  of  good  steel.  Suspension  bridges,  a  few  years  ago,  used 
to  be  made  very  extensively  of  wire.  The  two  most  celebrated  erections  of  this  kind 
are  those  of  Niagara  and  Preiberg ;  the  wire  of  the  first  was  made  in  Manchester, 
and  broke  at  40  tons  to  the  square  inch,  while  that  of  Preiberg  was  made  in  Switzer- 
land, and  stood  50  tons  to  the  square  inch.  The  carding  of  wool  and  cotton  is  also 
effected  by  means  of  wire.  Brushes  of  all  kinds  are  now  made  of  steel  and  iron  in  this 
form,  even  hair-brushes.  It  is  more  than  probable  that -wire  would  be  much  more  used 
for  constructive  purposes  if  some  good  and  generally  applicable  means  for  preventing 
the  corrosion  of  iron  and  steel  could  be  brought  forward.  In  fact,  that  is,  for  all 
applications  of  iron,  almost  the  problem  of  the  day.  It  has  been  noticed  by  careful 
observers  that,  though  Swedish  charcoal  iron-wire  has  about  the  same  ultimate 
breaking  tensile  strength  as  other  wire,  it  is  nevertheless  much  more  economical 
than  common  wire  for  rope  and  other  purposes  in  which  elasticity  and  supple- 
ness are  required — another  proof  that  breaking  strength  alone  is  a  very  unreliable 
quality. 

The  ultimate  strength  of  wire  generally,  and  especially  that  of  iron  and  steel 
wire,  almost  always  decreases  as  the  diameter  increases — as  is  also  the  case  with 
forged  and  rolled  bars,  in  which  the  metals  are  united  in  greater  bulk.  Some 
very  small  kinds  of  charcoal  -wire  only  break  with  loads  of  about  100  tons  to  the 
square  inch;  while  the  average  strength  of  wire  may  be  taken  as  double  that 
of  rolled  bar.  Eolled  bars,  of  various  qualities,  possess  breaking  strengths  ranging 
from  20  to  40  tons  to  the  square  inch,  and  iron  wire  will,  on  an  average,  be 
also  fouud  to  vary  from  40  to  even  80  tons  to  the  square  inch.  The  most  extensive 
series  of  experiments  on  wires  has  been  due  to  M.  Leblanc,  who  built  a  rather  con- 
siderable bridge  of  wire  at  Eoche-Bernard,  in  Prance.  Amongst  other  important 
inquiries,  he  also  investigated  the  question  whether  wires  of  a  great  length  did  not 
give  less  resistance  than  shorter  lengths  on  account  of  the  probable  greater  niunber 
of  flaws.  He  thus  took  from  twelve  sets  of  different  wire  twelve  pieces  two  meters 
long  and  twelve  pieces  twenty-six  meters  long,  and  submitted  them  to  tensile  loads. 
The  wire  was  rather  more  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  resistance 
of  the  short  pieces  was  found  to  be  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the  long  lengths.  By 
means  of  some  experiments  extending  over  a  lengthened  period,  M.  Leblanc  also 
found  that  a  wire  can  support  during  three  months  a  tansion  at  leist  equal  to  nine- 
tenths  of  that  which  would  break  it  without  diminishing  its  ultimate  breaking  strength, 
though  undergoing  elongations  of  0  00596  of  its  original  length.  General  Morin 
also  carried  out,  some  years  ago,  a  number  of  experiments  on  long  lengths  of 
wire,  in  order  to  determine  the  important  question  whether  wires  take  a  permanent 
set  with  the  smallest  loads :  a  fact  maintained  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson,  and  which  would 
appear  to  militate  against  the  doctrine  of  the  elastic  limit.  The  trials  were  conducted 
with  very  great  nicety,  and  their  results  seem  to  show  that  the  permanent  sets  ob- 
served by  Mr.  Hodgkinson  were  due  to  the  bends  taken  by  the  wire  when  coiled,  and 
which  afterwards  get  stretched  out  under  the  loads,  as  also  partly  to  variations  of 
temperature.  In  general  it  may  be  observed  that  wire,  as  compared  with  bar  iron, 
seems  to  be  better  for  undergoing  impulsive  forces,  as  it  is  perfectly  elastic  under 
loads  which,  cross-section  for  cross-section,  would  break  rolled  or  forged  iron.  Both 
rolled  iron  and  wire  seem  to  be  able  to  support  for  a  length  of  time  static  loads  of  an 
amount  very  near  that  which  would  produce  rupture.  The  elongations  are  also  in 
proportion  to  the  loads,  but  this  proportionality  seems  to  cease  sooner  with  wire 
than  with  wrought  iron.  The  irregularity  of  the  elongations  begins  with  wrought 
iron  with  loads  of  about  half  the  breaking  loads,  and  with  wire  at  about  one- 
third  or  one-fourth  of  the  load  that  would  cause  rupture.  Annealing,  or  cooling 
down  slowly  from  a  red  heat,  has  the  same  effect  on  wire  as  on  wrought  iron ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  ductility,  and  the  softness,  of  both  is  increased,  but  their  elasticity, 
and  also  breaking  strength,  are  considerably  diminished.  But  few  experiments 
have  yet  been  published  on  the  strength  and  other  mechanical  qualities  of  steel  wire. 
It  may,  however,  be  taken  to  have,  on  an  average,  twice  the  ultimate  strength  of  iron 
wire,  and  _a_  proportionately  greater  elasticity,  comparing  diameter  with  diameter. 
These  qualities  allow  steel  wire-ropo  to  be  made  little  more  than  half  the  weight  of 
iron  wire-rope,  with  the  same  ultimate  breaking  strength.    The  additional  elasticity 
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of  stGol  wiro  anil  of  stool  -wire-ropo  rcudors  it  much  moro  supplo,  and  less  lialjlo  to 
injuiy  througli  hoiiig  bout  over  a  drum.  A  steel  ropo  eiisily  straightens  of  itself  after 
being  bout  even  to  a  small  angle,  which  is  not  tho  ciso  with  iron  wire-rope.  Tlio 
duration  of  all  ropos  is  very  groatly  influenced  by  tho  many  bondings  to  and  fro 
to  whieli  thoy  are  subjected,  and  those  intluonces  are  intensified  by  corrosion.  Both 
tlio  mochaiacal  and  tho  chemical  sources  of  deterioration  act  in  a  less  dogreo  on  steel 
wire,  as  it  is  stronger,  and  is,  at  tho  same  time,  less  subject  to  corrosion,  as  the 
carbon  it  coutains,  however  slight,  groatly  impedes  tho  action  of  rust.  It  has  been 
proved  that  \viro-rope  whicli  is  made  of  soft  annealed  wire  cannot  stand  one-quarter 
or  ono-sixth  of  tho  bending  to  and  fro  that  it  can  stand  if  made  of  tho  same  wire  after 
It  has  been  hardened.  It  is  to  bo  noticed  that,  although  it  can  matter  but  little  as 
regards  absoluto  length  whether  a  wire-ropo  elongates  or  takes  a  permanent  set,  in 
practice  this  is  not  the  case  as  to  its  cross-section  or  tho  arrangement  of  its  strands, 
which  is  injured  if  tho  material  too  easily  takes  a  permanent  set.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
cases  in  which  this  very  softness  and  ductility  is  of  great  value.  In  tho  same  way  wo 
should^  iraagino  that  tlio  best  pianoforte-wiro  ought  to  have  a  certain  elastic  limit 
or  a  limit  up  to  which  it  will  elongate  temporarily  without  taking  a  permanent 
set,  and  a  certain  amount  of  ductility  or  power  of  elongation  without  rupture,  while 
it  should  have  a  certain  ultimate  breaking  strength.  The  same  is  tho  case  with  the 
other  many  applications  of  wire;  most  of  which,  however,  mil  bo  best  suited  by 
a  high  limit  of  elasticity,  or  the  power  of  elongating  temporarily  without  taking  a 
permanent  set.  Tho  principal  seat  of  the  iron  wiro  manufacture  in  England  is 
Birmingham.  Tho  most  important  improvement  to  bo  looked  for  in  the  wire  manu- 
facture is  some  easy  and  cheap  means  of  drawing  very  long  lengths  of  wire. 

WOa.Z>  {Guede,  Pastel,  Fr. ;  Waicl,  Ger. ;  Guado,  It.),  the  Isatis  tinctoria,  Linn., 
is  almost  tho  only  plant  growing  in  the  temperate  zone  which  is  known  to  produce 
indigo.  It  is  an  herbaceous,  biennial  plant,  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Cruciferm, 
and  bears  yellow  flowers  and  largo  flattened  seed-vessels,  which  are  often  streaked  with 
purple.  The  leaves,  which  are  the  only  part  of  tho  plant  employed  in  dyeing,  are 
large,  smooth,  and  glaucous,  like  cabbage-leaves,  but  exhibit  no  external  indication 
of  the  presence  of  any  blue  colouring-matter,  which  indeed,  according  to  modern 
researches,  is  not  contained  in  them  ready  formed.  The  plant  called  by  the  Eomans 
glastmn,  with  which,  according  to  Pliny,  the  Britons,  dyed  their  skins  blue,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  identical  with  woad.  Before  the  introduction  of  indigo  into  the  dye-liouses 
of  Europe,  woad  was  generally  used  for  dyeing  blue,  and  was  extensively  cultivated  in 
various  districts  of  Europe,  such  as  Thm-ingia,  in  Germany  ;  Languedoc,  in  France  ; 
and  Piedmont,  in  Italy.  To  these  districts  its  cultivation  was  a  source  of  great 
wealth.  Beruni,  a  rich  woad  manufacturer  of  Toulouse,  became  surety  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  ransom  of  his  king,  Francis  I.,  then  a  prisoner  of  Charles  V.,  in  Spain. 
The  term  Pays  de  cocaigne,  denoting  a  land  of  great  wealth  and  fertility,  is  indeed 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  circumstance  that  the  woad  balls,  called  in  French 
cocaignes,  were  manufactured  chiefly  in  Languedoc. 

The  woad-leaves  were  not  employed  by  tho  dyer  in  their  crude  state,  but  were 
previously  subjected  to  a  process  of  fermentation,  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  tho 
colouring-matter.  The  seed  having  been  sown  in  winter,  or  early  spring,  the 
plants  were  allowed  to  grow  until  the  leaves  were  about  a  span  long,  and  had  assumed 
the  rich  glaucous  appearance  indicative  of  maturity,  when  they  were  stripped  or  cut 
off.  Tho  cropping  was  repeated  several  times,  at  intervals  of  five  or  six  weeks,  imtil 
the  approach  of  winter  put  a  stop  to  the  growth  of  tlie  plant.  Tho  leaves  set  up  in 
the  succeediflg  spring  yielded  only  an  inferior  article  (called  in  German  Kompso- 
waid),  and  it  was  therefore  customary  to  keep  only  as  many  plants  until  the  follo-ning 
year  as  were  required  for  obtaining  seed,  which,  the  plant  being  biennial,  is  only 
produced  in  tho  second  year.  The  leaves,  after  being  gathered,  were  slightly  dried, 
and  then  ground  in  a  mill  to  a  paste.  In  Germany  it  was  usual  to  lay  this  paste  into 
a  heap  for  about  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  form  it  by  hand  into  largo  balls,  which 
were  first  dried  partially  in  the  sun,  on  lattice-work  or  rushes,  and  then  piled  up 
in  heaps  a  yard  high,  in  an  airy  place,  but  under  cover,  when  they  diminished  in 
size  and  became  hard.  These  balls,  when  of  good  quality,  exhibited,  on  being 
broken,  a  light  blue  or  sea-green  colour.  They  are  usually  sold  in  this  state  to 
manufacturers,  by  whom  they  wero  subjected  to  a  second  process  in  order  to  render 
them  fit  for  the  use  of  the  dyer.  This  process  was  conducted  iu  tho  following 
manner :— Tho  woad  balls  wero  first  broken  by  means  of  wooden  hammers,  and  tho 
triturated  mass  was  heaped  up  on  a  wooden  floor,  sprinkled  with  water,  sometimes 
with  a  little  wine,  and  allowed  to  ferment  or  putrefy.  The  mass  became  very  hot, 
and  omitted  a  strong  ammoniacal  odour,  and  much  vapour.  In  order  to  regulate  tho 
process,  it  was  frequently  turned  over  with  shovels,,  ^nd  again  sprinkled  with  water^ 
When  tho  heat  had  subsided,  tho  mass,  which  had  become  dry,  was  pounded,  passed 
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tlivough  sieves,  and  tlion  packed  in  barrels  ready  for  use.  It  had  the  app6nrance  of 
pijjconu"  dung. 

In  Franco  the  paste  obtained  by  pounding  the  -woad-loaves  was  taken  to  a  room 
with  a  sloping  pavement,  open  at  one  end,  laid  in  a  heap  at  the  higher  end  of  the 
foom,  and  allowed  to  ferment  for  a  period  of  twenty  or  thirty  days.  The  mass 
swelled  up  and  often  sliowcd  cracks  or  fissures,  which  were  always  carefully  closed  as- 
^oon  as  they  appeared,  whilst  a  black  juice  exuded  and  ran  away  in  gutters  constructed 
for  the  purpose.  When  the  fermented  heap  had  become  moderately  dry,  it  was  ground 
again  and  formed  into  cakes,  called  in  French  coqvcs,  which  were  then  fully  dried,  and-' 
in  this  state  brought  to  market.  In  France  and  Italy  a  second  fermentation  was  not 
generally  thought  essential,  but  when  performed  it  was  conducted  exactly  in  the  manner 
just  described. 

At  the  present  day  woad  is  nowhere  employed  alone  for  the  purpose  of  dyeing 
blue,  since  it  is  found  more  economical  to  use  indigo,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  plant 
has  therefore  declined  considerably,  and  has  even  become  nearly  extinct  in  districts 
whore  it  was  formerly  carried  on  extensively.  By  woollen  dyers,  however,  it  is  still- 
used,  but  only  as  a  means  of  exciting  fermentation,  and  thus  reducing  the  indigo  blue 
in  their  vats ;  indeed,  the  woad  employed  by  them  contains  little  or  no  blue  colouring- 
matter.    See  iNDiao. 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  extract  the  blue  colouring-matter  from 
woad,  in  the  same  way  that  indigo  is  extracted  from  the  leaves  of  the  Indigofera  in 
the  East  Indies  and  other  countries.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
when  the  price  of  indigo  on  tho  Continent  of  Europe  was  very  high,  a  prize  of 
100,000  francs  was  even  offered  by  the  French  Government  for  the  dincovery  of  a 
method  of  obtaining  from  the  Isatis  tinotoria,  or  some  other  native  plant,  a  dyeing 
material,  which,  both  in  regard  to  price  and  the  beauty  and  solidity  of  its  colour,  should 
form  a  perfect  substitute  for  indigo.  The  experiments  which  were  made  in  conse- 
quence served  to  prove  that  it  was  quite  possible  to  obtain  genuine  indigo  from  woad- 
leaves,  but  that  the  process  could  never  bo  carried  on  profitably  on  account  of  the 
very  small  proportion  of  colouring-matter  contained  in  the  plant.  Nine  parts  of  fresh 
leaves  yield  only  one  part  of  the  prepared  material  or  pastel,  and  the  latter  does  not 
afford  more  than  2  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  indigo.  According  to  Chevreul,  the 
leaves  of  the  Indigofera  anil,  even  when  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  con- 
tain 30  times  as  much  indigo-blue  as  those  of  the  Isatis  tinctoria,  and,  when  cultivated 
in  tropical  countries,  the  amount  is  probably  still  higher.  The  comparatively  high 
price  of  land  and  labour  would  probably  itself  prove  a  sufficient  obstacle  to  the  suc- 
cessful manufacture  of  indigo  in  most  Eiiropean  countries,  even  if  the  yield  were  equal 
to  what  it  is  in  the  tropics. 

In  1808  CheA'reul  published  tho  results  of  his  analysis  of  woad  and  pastel.  It  has 
more  recently  been  made  the  subject  of  chemical  investigation,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  state  in  which  indigo-blue  exists  in  plants  and  other  organisms.  See 
Indigo. — E.  S. 

WOOS-PRESERVISrc.  The  preservation  of  wood  from  decay  depends  upon 
the  combination  of  the  vegetable  albumen  with  some  metallic  salt  or  some  powerful 
antiseptic  agent.  Bethell's  invention,  which  was  much  employed,  consists  in  im- 
pregnating wood  throughout  with  oil  of  tar  and  other  bituminous  matters  containing 
creosote,  and  also  with  pj^roliguite  of  iron,  wlaich  holds  more  creosote  in  solution 
than  any  other  watery  menstruum. 

The  wood  was  put  in  a  close  iron  tank,  like  a  high-pressure  steam-boiler,  which 
was  closed  and  filled  with  the  tar  oil  or  pyrolignite.  The  air  being  exhausted  by 
air-pumps,  afterwards  more  oil  or  pyrolignite  was  forced  in  by  hydrostatic  pumps, 
until  a  pressure  equal  to  from  100  to  150  lbs.  to  the  inch  was  obtained.  This  pres- 
siu-e  was  kept  up  by  the  frequent  working  of  tho  pumps  during  six  or  seven  hours 
whereby  the  wood  became  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  tar  oil,  or  the  pyrolignite  of 
iron,  and  weighed  from  8  to  12  pounds  per  cube  foot  heavier  than  before. 

In  a  large  tank  20  loads  of  timber  per  day  could  be  prepared.  The  atmospheric 
action  on  wood  thus  prepared  renders  it  tougher,  and  infinitely  stronger  A  post 
made  of  beech,  or  even  of  Scotch  fir,  is  rendered  more  durable,  and  as  strong  as  one 
made  of  tho  best  oak ;  the  bituminous  mixture  with  which  all  its  pores  are  filled 
acting  as  a  cement  to  bind  the  fibres  together  in  a  close  tough  mass  ;  and  the  more 
porous  tho  wood  is,  tho  more  durable  and  tough  it  becomes,  as  it  imbibes  a  creator 
quantity  of  the  bituminous  oil,  which  is  proved  by  its  increased  weight  The  materials 
which  are  injected  preserve  iron  and  metals  from  corrosion  ;  and  an  iron  bolt  driven 
into  wood  so  saturated  remains  perfectly  sound  and  free  from  rust.  It  also  resists  tho- 
attack  of  insects.  "° 

'  The  effect  produced  is  that  of  perfectly  coagulating  the  albumen  in  the  sap  thus 
preventing  its  putrefaction.   For  wood  that  will  be-  much  exposed  to  the  weather,  and 
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alternately  wet  and  dry,  the  more  coagulntion  of  the  sap  is  not  sufficient;  for  although 

the  albumen  coutainod  in  the  sap  of  the  wood  is  tlio  most  liable  and  the  first  to  putr^ 
yot  the  ligneous  fibre  itself,  after  it  has  been  deprived  of  all  sap,  will,  when  exposed 
in  a  warm  damp  situation,  rot  and  crumble  into  dust.    To  preserve  wood,  therefore, 
that  will  be  much  exposed  to  the  weather,  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  the  sap  should 
bo  coagulated,  but  that  the  fibres  should  bo  protected  from  moisture. 

Wood  prepared  with  petroleum  for  sleepers,  piles,  poles,  fencing,  &c.,  is  not  aflPected 
by  alternate  exposure  to  wet  and  dry ;  it  requires  no  painting,  and  after  it  has  beeu 
exposed  to  the  air  for  some  days  it  loses  every  unpleasant  smell. 

Tor  railway  sleepers  it  is  highly  useful,  as  the  commonest  Scotch-fir  sleeper,  when 
thus  prepared,  will  last.  Posts  for  gates  or  fencing,  if  prepared  in  this  manner,  may 
be  made  of  Scotch  fir.  The  processes  which  have  been  introduced  for  impregnating 
wood  with  the  protosulpliate  of  iron,  corrosive  sublimate,  chloride  of  lime,  and 
similar  substances,  are  also  much  employed,  and  many  of  them  have  been  found 
to  be  very  useful  as  preservative  agents.  The  tuugstate  of  soda  has  been  found  to  be 
a  useful  preservative  of  wood. 

WOOP  is  the  same  as  Weft. 

WOOIi.  In  reference  to  textile  fabrics,  sheep's  wool  is  of  two  different  sorts,  the 
short-  and  the  long-stapled;  each  of  which  requires  different  modes  of  manufacture  in 
the  preparation  and  spinning  processes,  as  also  in  the  treatment  of  the  cloth  after  it  is 
woven,  to  fit  it  for  the  market.  Each  of  these  is,  moreover,  distinguished  in  commerce 
by  tlie  names  of  '  fleece  wools  'and  '  dead  wools,'  according  as  they  have  been  shorn  at 
the  usual  annual  period  from  the  living  animal,  or  are  cut  from  its  skin  after  death. 
The  latter  are  comparatively  Iiarsh,  weak,  and  incapable  of  imbibing  the  dyeing  prin- 
ciples, more  especially  if  the- sheep  has  died  of  some  malignant  distemper.  The 
annular  pores,  leading  into  the  tubular  cavities  of  the  filaments,  seem,  in  this  case 
to  have  shrunk  and  become  obstructed.  The  time  of  year  for  sheep-shearing  most 
favourable  to  the  quality  of  the  wool,  and  the  comfort  of  the  animal,  is  during  the 
month  of  June — the  period  when  Lord  Leicester  holds  his  celebrated  rural  fete  for 
that  interesting  purpose. 

The  wool  of  the  sheep  has  been  surprisingly  improved  by  its  domestic  culture.  The 
■mouflon  {Ovis  aries),  the  parent  stock  from  which  our  sheep  is  undoubtedly  derived, 
and  which  is  still  found  in  a  wild  state  upon  the  mountains  of  Sardinia,  Corsica, 
Barbary,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  has  a  very  short  and  coarse  fleece,  more  like  hair 
than  wool.  When  this  animal  is  brought  under  the  fostering  care  of  man,  the  rank 
fibres  gradually  disappear ;  while  the  soft  wool  round  their  roots,  little  conspicuous  in 
the  wild  animal,  becomes  singularly  developed.  The  male  most  speedily  imdergoes 
this  change,  and  continues  ever  afterwards  to  possess  far  more  power  in  modifying 
the  fleece  of  the  offspring  than  the  female  parent.  The  produce  of  a  breed  from  a 
coarse-wooUed  ewe  and  a  fine-wooUed  ram,  is  not  of  a  mean  quality  between  the 
two,  but  half-way  nearer  that  of  the  sire.  By  coupling  the  female  thus  generated 
with  such  a  male  as  the  former,  another  improvement  of  one-half  will  be  obtained, 
affording  a  staple  three-fourths  finer  than  that  of  the  grandam.  By  proceeding  in- 
versely, the  wool  would  be  as  rapidly  deteriorated.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
the  first  consequence  in  wool  husbandry,  to  exclude  from  the  flock  all  coarse-fleeced 
rams. 

Long  wool  is  the  pro.duee  of  a  peculiar  variety  of  sheep,  and  varies  in  the  length  of 
its  fibres  from  3  to  8  inches.  Such  wool  is  not  carded  like  cotton,  but  combed  like 
flax,  either  by  hand  or  appropriate  macliinery.  Short  wool  is  seldom  longer  than  3 
or  4  inches  ;  it  is  susceptible  of  carding  and  felting,  by  which  processes  the  filaments 
become  densely  matted  together.  The  shorter  sorts  of  combing  wool  are  used  princi- 
pally for  liosiery,  though  of  late  years  the  finer  kinds  have  been  extensively  worked 
up  into  merino  and  mousseline-de-laine  fabrics.  The  longer  wools  of  the  Leicester- 
shire breed  are  mantifactured  into  hard  yarns,  for  worsted-pieces,  such  as  bombazines, 
poplins,  crapes,  Orleans,  &c. 

The  wool  of  which  good  broad-cloth  is  made  should  be  not  only  shorter,  but, 
generally  speaking,  finer  and  softer  than  the  worsted  wools,  in  order  to  fit  them  for 
the  fulling  process.  Some  wool-sorters  and  wool-staplers  acquire^  by  practice  great 
nicety  of  discernment  in  judging  of  wools  by  the  touch  and  traction  of  the  fingers. 
The  filaments  of  the  finer  quaUties  vary  in  thickness  from  ^'jj  to  ^5  of  an  inch; 
their  structure  is  very  curious,  exhibiting,  in  a  good  achromatic  microscope,  at 
intervals  of  about  ^  of  an  inch,  a  series  of  serrated  rings,  imbricated  towards 
each  other,  like  the  joints  of  Equisetum,  or  rather  like  the  scaly  zones  of  a  serpent's 
skin. 

The  fleece  of  an  average  English  sheep  contains  five  distinct  long  sorts  and  three 
short  sorts.  The  short  sorts  grow  on  the  belly  of  the  sheep,  the  finest  being  """Jer 
the  nock  and  the  fore-legs.    Of  the  long  sorts,  the  finest  is  on  the  shoulders.  Ihe 
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next  occupies  a  position  almost  semicircular  round  the  finest  sort,  commencing  at  the 
head,  and  extending  to  tiie  belly.  The  third  sort  adjoins  the  second,  and  is  of  a  some- 
what triangular  shape,  the  base  being  on  the  top  of  the  back.  The  fourth  adjoins  the 
third  on  one  side,  the  other  side  of  it  being  the  fifth,  which  covers  the  rump,  and 
runs  down  almost  straight,  3  or  4  inches  wide,  to  where  the  wool  terminates  on  the 
hind-legs. 

The  harshness  of  wools  is  dependent  not  solely  upon  the  breed  of  the  animal,  or  the 
climate,  but  is  owing  to  certain  peculiarities  in  the  pasture,  derived  from  the  soil.  It 
is  known,  that  in  sheep  fed  upon  chalky  districts,  wool  is  apt  to  get  harsh ;  but  in 
those  upon  a  rich  loamy  soil,  it  becomes  soft  and  silky.  The  ardent  sun  of  Spain 
renders  the  fleece  of  the  Merino  breed  harsher  than  it  is  in  the  milder  climate  of 
Saxony.  The  Angora,  or  Angola,  or  Angona  wool,  from  Agnolia,  39°  53'  N.  lat., 
32°  52'  E.  long.,  owes  its  beautiful  character  to  the  place  of  its  growth.  This  wool 
is  the  same  as  Mohair.  Smearing  sheep  with  a  mixture  of  tar  and  butter  is  deemed, 
in  cold  countries,  favourable  to  the  softness  of  their  wool. 

All  wool,  in  its  natural  state,  contains  a  quantity  of  a  peculiar  potash-soap^  secreted 
by  the  animal,  called  in  this  country  the  yolk ;  which  may  be  washed  out  by  water 
alone,  witli  which  it  forms  a  sort  of  lather.  It  constitutes  from  25  to  60  per  cent,  of 
the  wool,  being  most  abundant  in  the  Merino  breed  of  sheep ;  and,  however  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  the  wool  on  the  living  animal,  should  be  taken  out  before  or 
soon  after  it  is  shorn,  lest  it  injure  the  fibres  by  fermentation,  and  cause  them  to  be- 
come hard  and  brittle.  After  being  washed  in  water,  somewhat  more  than  lukewarm, 
the  wool  should  be  well  pressed,  and  carefully  dried.    See  Suint. 

Mr.  Hicks,  of  Huddersfield,  obtained  a  patent  some  years  ago  for  a  machine  for 
cleaning  wool_  from  biurs.  It  consists  of  4  rotatory  beaters,  which  act  in  succession. 
The  wool  having  been  opened  and  spread  upon  a  feeding-cloth,  is  carried  by  it  to  the 
drawing-rollers,  and  is  then  delivered  to  the  action  of  the  beater,  by  which  it  is  carried 
along  a  curved  grating  to  the  feed-cloth  of  another  beater,  so  as  to  be  made  eventually 
quite  clean. 

WOOXi  BTEin-G.    See  Dyeing. 

WOOX.I.&N-  MASrUFACTURX:.  In  this  branch  of  business,  a  short-stapled 
soft  wool  is  required  capable  of  being  milled  or  felted,  so  that  in  the  after-processes  a' 
finer  finish  may  be  brought  upon  the  cloth. 

When  the  wool  is  brought  into  the  woollen  factory,  it  is  first  of  all  washed  by  men 
with  soap-and-water,  who  are  paid  for  their  labour  by  the  piece,  and  are  each  assisted 
by  a  boy,  who  receives  the  wool  as  it  issues  from  between  the  drying  squeezers  (see 
Bleaching).  The  boy  carries  off  the  wool  in  baskets,  and  spreads  it  evenly  upon  the 
fioor  of  the  drying-room,  usually  an  apartment  over  the  boilers  of  die  steam-engine, 
which  is  thus  economically  heated  to  the  proper  temperature.  The  health  of  the  boys 
employed  in  this  business  is  not  found  to  be  at  all  injured. 

The  wool,  when  properly  dried,  is  transferred  to  a  machine .  called  the  plttcJcer, 
which  is  always  superintended  by  a  boy  12  or  14  years  of  age,  being  very  light  work. 
He  lays  the  tresses  of  wool  pretty  evenly  upon  the  feed-apron,  or  table  covered  witli 
an  endless  moving  web  of  canvas,  which,  as  it  advances,  delivers  the  ends  of  the 
long  tufts  to  a  pair  of  fiuted  rollers,  whence  it  is  introduced  into  a  fanning  apparatus 
somewhat  similar  to  the  willow  employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  which  see  The 
filaments  are  turned  out  at  the  opposite  end  of  this  winnowing  machine,  straightened 
cleaned,  and  ready  for  the  combing  operation.  According  to  the  old  practice  of  the 
trade,  the  wool  was  carded  and  combed  by  hand,  but  this  is  now  entirely  superseded 
by  machinery.  This  was  far  more  severe  labour  than  any  subservient  to  machincrv 
and  was  carried  on  in  rooms  rendered  ' 
close  and  hot  by  the  number  of  stoves 
requisite  to  heat  the  combs,  and  so  enable 
them  to  render  the  fibres  soft,  flexible, 
and  elastic.  This  was  a  task  at  which 
only  robust  men  were  engaged.  They 
use  throe  implements  :  1,  a  pair  of  combs 
for  each  person  ;  2,  a  post,  to  which  one 
of  the  combs  can  be  fixed ;  3,  a  comb- 
pot  or  small  stove  for  heating  the  teeth 
of  the  combs  Each  comb  is  composed  either  of  two  or  three  rows  of  pointed  taperinc 
steel  teeth,  b  fig.  2  18,  disposed  in  tM-o  or  three  parallel  planes,  each  row  S  f 
little  longer  than  the  preceding.  They  are  made  fast  at^  the  roots  to  a  Wen 
stock  or  head  c,  which  is  covered  with  horn  and  has  a  handle  d,  fixed  into  i?  at  d^ht 
^^^Z.?LTot^[.^:^^  -  three 

tips.    The  fi..st  combing,  when  i^^t^^Z^t'^^^  ^ 
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-the  two-row  tootlicd  combs ;  tlio  second  or  finishing  combing,  -with  the  three-row 
toothcil. 

^'v-^  the  worksliops  a  post,  fu/.  2119,  is  planted  upright,  for 

2119  resting  the  combs  occasionally  upon,  during  the  operation. 

An  iron  stem  g,  projects  from  it  horizontally,  having  ite 
end  turned  up,  so  as  to  pass  through  a  hole  in  the  handle 
of  the  comb.  Near  its  point  of  insertion  into  the  post,  there 
is  another  staple  point,  A,  which  enters  into  the  hollow  end 
of  tlio  handle ;  wliich,  between  these  two  catches,  is  firmly 
secured  to  the  post.  The  stove  is  a  very  simple  affair,  con- 
sisting merely  of  a  flat  iron  plate,  heated  by  fire  or  steam, 
surmounted  with  a  similar  plate,  at  an  interval  sufficient 
to  allow  the  teeth  to  be  inserted  between  them  at  one  side, 
which  is  left  open,  while  tlie  space  between  their  edges,  on 
the  other  side,  is  eloscd  to  confine  the  heat. 

In  combing  the  wool,  the  workman  takes  it  up  in  tresses 
of  about  four  ounces  each,  sprinkles  it  with  oil,  and  rolls 
it  about  in  his  hands,  to  render  all  the  filaments  equally 
unctuous.  Some  harsh  dry  wools  require  one-sixteenth  of 
their  weight  of  oil,  others  no  more  than  a  fortieth.  He 
next  attaches  a  heated  comb  to  the  post,  with  its  teeth 
pointed  upwards,  seizes  one-half  the  tress  of  wool  in  his 
hands,  throws  it  over  the  teeth,  then  draws  it  through  them, 
and  thus  repeatedly:  leaving  a  few  straight  filaments  each  time  upon  the  comb. 
When  the  comb  has  in  this  way  collected  all  the  wool,  it  is  placed  with  its  points 
inserted  into  the  cell  of  the  stove,  with  the  wool  hanging  down  outside,  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  the  heat.  The  other  comb,  just  removed  in  a  heated  state  from 
the  stove,  is  planted  upon  the  post,  and  furnished  in  its  turn  with  the  remain- 
ing two-ounce  tress  of  wool ;  after  which  it  supplants  the  preceding  at.  the  stove. 
Having  both  combs  now  hot,  he  holds  one  of  them  with  his  left  hand  over  his  knee, 
being  seatetl  upon  a  low  stool,  and  seizing  the  other  with  his  right  hand,  he  combs 
the  wool  upon  the  first,  by  introducing  the  teeth  of  one  comb  into  the  wool  stuck  in 
the  other,  and  drawing  them  through  it.  This  manipidation  is  skilfully  repeated,  till 
the  fibres  are  laid  truly  parallel  like  a  flat  tress  of  hair.  It  is  proper  to  begin  by  comb- 
ing the  tips  of  the  tress,  and  to  advance  progressively,  from  the  one  end  towards  the 
other,  till  at  length  the  combs  are  worked  with  their  teeth  as  closely  together  as  is 
possible,  without  bringing  them  into  collision.  If  the  workman  proceeded  otherwise, 
lae  would  be  apt  to  rupture  the  filaments,  or  tear  their  ends  entirely  out  of  one  of  the 
combs.  The  flocks  left  at  the  end  of  the  process,  because  they  are  too  short  for  the 
comber  to  grasp  them  in  his  hand,  are  called  noyls.  They  are  unfit  for  the  worsted 
spinner,  and  are  reserved  for  the  coarse  cloth  manufacturer. 

The  wool  finally  drawn  off  from  the  comb,  though  it  may  form  a  uniform  tress  of 
straight  filaments,  must  yet  be  combed  again  at  a  somewhat  lower  temperature,  to 
prepare  it  perfectly  for  the  spinning  operation.  From  ten  to  twelve  slivers  are  then 
arranged  in  one  parcel. 

To  relieve  tliQ  workman  from  this  laborious  and  not  very  salubrious  task  has  been 
the  object  of  many  mechanical  inventions.  One  of  these,  considerably  emploj'ed  in 
this  country  and  in  France,  is  the  invention  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Collier,  of  Paris, 
for  which  a  patent  was  obtained  in  England,  under  the  name  of  John  Piatt,  of  Sal- 
ford,  in  November  1827.  It  consists  of  two  comb-wheels  about  ten  feet  in  diameter, 
having  hollow  iron  spokes  filled  with  steam,  in  order  to  keep  the  whole  apparatus  at 
a  proper  combing  heat.  The  comb  forms  a  circle,  made  fast  to  the  periphery  of  the 
wheel,  the  teeth  being  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  wheel.  The  shafts  of  the 
two  wheels  are  mounted  in  a  strong  frame  of  cast  iron  ;  not,  however,  in  horizontal 
positions,  but  inclined  at  acute  angles  to  the  horizon,  and  in  planes  crossing  each 
other,  so  that  the  teeth  of  one  circular  comb  sweep  with  a  steady  obliquity  over  the 
teeth  jof  the  other,  in  a  most  ingenious  manner,  with  the  effect  of  combing  the  tresses 
of  wool  hung  upon  them.  The  proper  quantity  of  long  wool,  in  its  ordinary  state, 
is  stuck  in  handfuls  upon  the  wheel,  revolving  slowly,  by  a  boy,  seated  upon  the 
ground  at  one  side  of  the  machine.  Whenever  tlie  wheel  is  dressed,  the  machine  is 
made  to  revolve  more  rapidly,  by  shifting  its  driving-band  on  another  pidley  ;  and  it 
is  beautiful  to  observe  the  delicacy  and  precision  with  wliich  it  smootlis  the  tangled 
tress.  When  the  wools  are  set  in  rapid  rotation,  the  loose  ends  of  the  fleece,  by  thti 
centrifugal  force,  are  thrown  out,  in  the  direction  of  radii,  upon  the  leeth  of  the 
other  revolving  comb-wheel,  so  as  to  be  drawn  out  and  made  tnily  straight.  The 
operation  commences  upon  the  tips  of  the  tresses,  where  the  wheels,  by  the  oblique 
posture  of  their  shafts,  arc  at  the  greatest  distance  apart ;  but  as  the  planes  siowjy 
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approach  to  parallelism,  tho  teeth  enter  more  deeply  ^'^'i"  .^°°ti,en\rown  out 
g ressively  comb  the  whole  lengtli  of  its  fibres.  The  "^f  1""°  J'^.^f  ^  "the  noyls, 
of  gear,  the  teeth  are  stripped  of  the  tresses  by  the  hand  of  the  attendant  ,u  y  , 
or  short  refuse  wool,  being  also  removed,  and  kept  by  ^t^^^*' ^^^^         j^ort  and  skill, 

This  operation  being  one  of  simple  superintendence  "°^of  handicrai^  e^^^^^ 
like  the  old  combing  of  long  wool,  is  now  perfox-med  by  boys  or  girls  ot  ^^^^.^ 
years  of  age;  and  places  in  a  striking  point  of  view  the  °  ^^^je,,  the 

Lechanism'in  so  embodying  dexterity  and  i^tel  igence  in    -■^cl;^-' ^^^^^^^  ':ToLn 
cheap  and  tractable  labour  of  children  a  substitute  for  tho  h'gi-F'^^"^  ^j^ief 
refractory  exertions  of  workmen  too  prone  to  {^'^P^''^^ ^ '^^ZJ^    dit  so  as 
precaution  to  be  taken  with  this  machine,  is  to  keep  the  steam-ioints  tight,  so  as  noc 
to  wet  the  apartments,  and  provide  due  ventilation  for  the  operatives.  jp-grves 

The  machine  patented  by  James  Noble,  of  Halifax,  ^7°f  t^'i;^P^'^,Slin'  fllx 
particular  notice,  .is  its  mode  of  operation  adapts  it  well  also         ^^^^^^f  X 
In  fig.  2120,  its  interniil  structure  is  exhibited.    The  framework,  «,  "'  ^/Pf  Pf  ^j^^^^^^ 
axlf  of  a  wheel,  b,  b,  in  suitable  bearings  on  each  side.    To  the  .^l^^^y^^^^^^ 
is  affixed  the  excentric  or  heart-wheel  cam,  c,  c,    On  the  upper  part  ot  tlie  peri 

2120 


■/  a 

y  k. 

Y/' 
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phery  of  this  cam  or  heart-wheel,  a  lever,  d,  d,  bears  merely  by  its  gravity ;  one 
end  of  which  lever  is  connected  by  a  joint  to  the  crank,  e.  By  the  rotation  of 
the  crank  e  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  lever  d,  will  be  slidden  to  and  fro  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  periphery  of  the  excentric  or  heart-wheel  cam,  c,  the  outer 
end  of  the  lever,  d,  carrying  the  upper  or  working  comb  or  needle-points,  /,  as 
it  moves  performing  an  elliptical  curve,  which  curve  will  be  dependent  upon  the 
position  of  the  heart-wheel  cam,  c,  that  guides  it.  A  moveable  frame,  g,  carries 
a,  series  of  points,  h,  which  are  to  constitute  the  lower  comb  or  frame  of  needles. 
Into  these  lower  needles  the  rough  uncombed  wool  is  to  be  fed  by  hand,  and  to  be 
drawn  out  and  combed  straight  by  the  movements  of  the  iipper  or  working  comb. 

As  it  is  important,  in  order  to  prevent  waste,  that  the  ends  of  the  wool  should  be 
first  combed  out,  and  that  the  needle-points  should  be  made  to  penetrate  the  wool 
proo-ressively,  tho  moveable  frame,  g,  is  in  the  first  instance  placed  as  far  back  as 
possible ;  and  the  action  of  the  lever,  d,  during  the  whole  operation,  is  so  directed  by 
the  varying  positions  of  tho  cam-wheel,  as  to  allow  the  upper  comb  to  enter  at  first  a 
very  little  way  only  into  the  wool ;  but  as  the  operation  of  combing  goes  on,  the 
frame  with  the  lower  combs  is  made  to  advance  gradually,  and  the  relative  positions 
of  the  revolving  heart  cam-wheel  c,  being  also  gradually  changed,  the  upper  or 
working  needles  are  at  length  allowed  to  be  drawn  completely  through  tho  wool,  for 
the  purpose  of  combing  out  straight  the  whole  length  of  its  fibre. _ 

In  order  to  give  the  machine  the  necessaiy  movements,  a  train  of  toothed  wheels 
and  pinions  is  mounted,  mostly  on  studs  attached  to  the  side  of  the  frame ;  which 
train  of  wheels  and  pinions  is  shown  by  dots  in  the  figure,  to  avoid  confusion.  The 
driving  power,  a  horse  or  steam-engine,  is  communicated  by  a  band  to  a  rigger  on 
tho  short  axle  i ;  which  axle  carries  a  pinion,  taking  into  one  of  the  wheels  of  the 
train.  From  this  wheel  the  crank  c,  that  works  the  lever  d,  is  driven ;  and  also,  by 
gear  from  tho  same  pinion,  the  axle  of  the  wheel  b,  carrying  the  excentric  or  heart' 
wheel  cam,  is  also  actuated,  but  slower  than  the  crank-axle. 

At  the  end  of  the  axle  of  the  Avheel  b,  and  cam  c,  a  bevel-pinion  is  affixed,  which 
gears  into  a  corresponding  bevel-pinion  on  tho  end  of  the  lateral  shaft  k.  The  re- 
verse end  of  this  shaft  has  a  worm  or  endless  screw  I,  taking  into  a  toothed-wheel  m  ;■ 
and  this  last-mentioned  toothed- wheel  gears  into  the  rack  at  the  under  part  of  the 
frame  g. 

It  will  hcuco  bo  perceived,  that  by  tho  movements  of  the  traia  of  wheels,  a  slow 
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S^rr ^^0^^  tUe  .001  a.  pro- 

tl.o  train,  tho  heart-wheel  cam  is  mXo  rotate  Jjll?'  P^^''  "^^^^^  of 

ing  directions  to  tlio  stroke  of  the^evor  Jhth  Hlit  ^"'f '°  ^'^''^^  ^'^^-y- 
working  comb,  as  shall  caus^  the  comlT  J  ^      I    '  P^^^ipliery,  and  to  the 

brought  forward.    1?  o  constr  1^^^^^^  eradimlly  upon  the  wool  as  it  is 

manner  of  fixing  them  in  trom.?n  r^l  ^^''''^  ^^^^'^  the  needles,  and  the 

fore  unnecossarfto  i  scr?be  Zrfnf^^^^^^^^ 

heated  when  used  for  coT^brn.  3,  '"t  '  'l^^'  the  heckles  are  to  be 

into  the  lower  needles  by  hand  Tis  somnf  imn«  f  ,  ^^^^  ^ool  to  be  combed 

cloth,  as  shown  inX  21^  'T'^'"'''  /'^^  of  an  endless  feeding, 

are  made  to  Tevolvf^or  tho\.nr  n^fJ^  11  ^'f'^?^'''^          ^wo  rollers,  whidi 
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points  upon  a  reyolving  cylinder  or  shaft.    At  the  end  of  the  Se  of  thTs  shaft  there' 

LVo?^b^''  r\'''^"''^i'r?^^'*  endless  screw  upon  a  LtT  Sat'  Th 

axle  of  the  cylinder  on  which  the  needles  are  fixed,  is  mounted  in  a  moveable  frame 

S  aSon  JL'ends  of       ^t'^  f  instance  be  br^g" 

whoJe  Eh  of  tE?fib  Jf'.r°H  ultimately  be  so  advanced  as  to  enable  the 

Sai  S  h  tbi  r  ,  ^^^.^"th^o^g^    The  progressive  advancement  of  this 

fn.^fT//°"'^'"^'°'^'''''1''  ""'.^"'^  ^°ol  ^°to  a  continuous  sliver,  which  is  ready 
fosMoitr^n^tr'^V  f ''''''  the  hand-combing,  must  be 

first  joined  together  by  what  is  called  planking.    These  slivers  are  rolled  up  bv  the 

Znd"'  MfT  '^^'T'l      ^"^"^  called^' tops;  each  of  which  weighs  a  half 

orfrn  IV^'TT™"/V'' ^he  slivers  are  laid%n  a  long 
•  .  T^^'  yth  the  ends  lapping  over,  in  order  to  splice  the  long  end  of  one 
,  5-  ^^1^°  l«°g       ^«  that  which  was  drawn  off  first 

from  the  comb,  and  contains  the.  longer  fibres;  the  short  is  that  which  comes  last 
from  the  comb,  and  contains  the  shorter.  The  wool-comber  lays  all  the  slivers  of 
each  ball  the  same  way,  and  marks  the  long  end  of  each  by  twisting  up  the  end  of  the 
Sliver  It  IS  a  curious  circumstance,  that  when  a  top  or  ball  of  slivers  is  unrolled  and 
stretched  out  straight,  they  will  not  separate  from  each  other  without  tearing  and 
breaking,  if  the  separation  is  begun  at  the  short  ends  ;  but  if  they  are  first  parted  at 
the  long  ends  they  will  readily  separate. 

The  machine  for  combing  long  wool,  for  which  Messrs.  Donisthorpe  and  Eawson 
obtained  a  patent  in  April  1835,  has  been  found  to  work  well,  and  therefore  merits  a 
detailed  description. 

Fiff.  2123  is  an  elevation,  Jiff.  2124  an  end  view,  and  Jiff.  2125  a  plan,  in  which 
a,  a  IS  the  framing  ;  b,  the  main  shaft,  bearing  a  pinion,  which  drives  the  wheel  and 
shatt  c,  in  gear  with  the  wheel  d,  on  the  shaft  e.  Upon  each  of  the  wheels  c  and  d, 
there  are  two  projections  or  studs/,  which  cause  the  action  of  the  combs  a,  q,  of 
which  h,  h,  are  the  tables  or  carriages.  These  are  capable  of  sliding  along  the  upper 
guide-rails  of  the  framing  a.  Through  these  carriages  or  tables  h,  h,  there  are  open- 
ings or  slits,  shown  by  dotted  lines,  which  act  as  guides  to  the  holders  i,  i,  of  the 
combs  ff,g,  rendering  the  holders  susceptible  of  motion  at  right  angles  to  the  course 
pursued  by  the  tables  h.  Tho  combs  are  retained  in  the  holders  i,  i,  by  means  of  the 
levor-handles  j,  j,  which  moA'e  upon  inclined  surfaces,  and  are  made  to  press  on  the 
Burlace  of  tho  heads  of  the  combs  g,  g,  so  as  to  bo  retained  in  their  places ;  and  they 
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are  also  held  by  studs  affixed  to  the  holders,  which  pass  into  the  comb-heads.  From 
the  under  side  of  the  tables,  forked  projections  i,  i,  stand  out,  which  pass  tlirough  the 
openings  or  slits  formed  in  the  tables  k,  h;  tlieso  projections  are  worked  from  side  to 
side  by  the  frame  k,  k,  which  turning  on  the  axis  or  shaft  I,  I,  is  caused  to  vibrate,  or 
rock  to  and  fro,  by  the  arms  m,  moved  by  .  the 
excentric  groove  n,  made  fast  to  the  shaft  c.  The 
tables  h,  are  drawn  inwards,  by  weights  suspended 
on  cords  or  straps  o,  o,  which  pass  over  fi^iction 
pulleys  p,  p  ;  whereby  the  weights  have  a  constant 


tendency  to  draw  the  combs  into  the  centre  of  the  machine,  as  soon  as  it  is  released  by 
the  studs  /,  passing  beyond  the  projecting  arms  </,  on  the  tables.  On  the  shaft  c,  a 
driving-tooth  or  catch  r,  is  fixed,  which  takes  into  the  ratchet-wheel  s,  and  propels  one 
of  its  teeth  at  every  revolution  of  the  shaft  c.  This  ratchet-wheel  turns  on  axis  at  t ; 
to  the  ratchet  the  pulley  v  is  made  fast,  to  which  the  cord  or  band  w  is  secured,  as 
also  to  the  pulley  x,  on  the  shaft  y.  On  the  shaft  y,  there  are  two  other  pulleys,  z,  z, 
having  the  cords  or  bands 

A,  A,  made  fast  to  them,  and  2125 
also  to  the  end  of  the  gauge- 
plates  B,  furnished  with  gra- 
duated steps,  against  which 
the  tables  h,  h,  are  drawing 
at  each  operation  of  the  ma- 
chine. In  proportion  as  these 
gauge-plates  are  raised,  the 
nearer  the  carriages  or  tables 
h  will  be  able  to  advance  to 
the  centre  of  the  machine, 
and  thus  permit  the  combs 
g,  g,  to  lay  hold  of,  and  comb, 
additional  lengths  of  the 
woolly  fibres.  The  gauge- 
plates  _b,  are  guided  up  by  the  bars  c,  which  pass  tlirough  openings,  slots,  or  guides 
made  m  the  framing  a,  as  shown  by  d.  t  > 

To  the  ratchet-wheel  5,  an  inclined  projection  r,  is  made  fast,  which  in  the  course 
of  the  rotation  of  the  ratchet-wheel,  comes  under  the  lever  f,  fixed  to  the  shaft  a  that 
turns  in  bearings  h.  To  this  shaft  the  levers  i  and  j,  are  also  affixed ;  i  serving  to  throw 
out  the  click  or  catch  k,  from  the  ratchet-wheel,  by  which  the  parts  of  the  machine 
will  be  released,  and  restored  to  positions  ready  for  starting  again.  The  lever  j 
serves  to  sbde  the  drum  upon  the  driving  shaft  b,  out  of  gear,  by  means  of  the  forked 
handle  L,  wlien^  the  machine  is  to  be  stopped,  whenever  it  has  finished  combinb- 
a  certain  quantity  of  wool.  The  combs  which  hold  tlio  wool  have  a  motion  upwards 
m  order  to  take  the  wool  out  of  the  way  of  the  combs  ^7, 9,  as  these  are  drawn  into 
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tlio  centre  of  the  machine;  while  the  holding  combs  descend  to  lay  the  wool  among 
the  points  of  the  combs  g,  g.  Tor  obtaining  this  upward -and-down ward  motion,  the 
combs  M,  i\r,  are  placed  between  tlio  frame  n,  and  retained  there  just  as  the  combs 
g,  g,  are  upon  the  holders  i,  i.  The  framing  n,  is  made  fast  to  the  bar  or  spindlo  o, 
which  moves  vertically  through  openings  in  the  cross-head  p,  and  the  cross-framing 
of  the  machine  q  ;  from  the  top  of  which  there  is  a  strap  passing  over  pulleys  with  Ji 
suspondetl  weight  to  it;  the  cross-lioad being  supported  by  the  two  guide-rods  «,  fixed 
to  the  cross-framing  q.  It  is  by  tlio  guide-rods  e,  and  the  spindlo  o,  that  tiie  frame 
N  is  made  to  move  up  and  down ;  while  the  spindle  is  made  to  rise  by  the  studs/, 
as.the  wheels  c  and  d  come  successively  under  the  studs  s,  on  the  spindlo  o. 

A  quantity  of  wool  is  to  be  placed  on  each  of  the  combs  g,  g,  and  m,  m,  the  machine 
being  in  the  position  shown  in  /(//.  2125.  When  the  main-shaft  b,  is  set  in  motion,  it 
will  drive  by  its  pinion  the  toothed  wheel  c,  and  therefrom  the  remaining  parts  of  tlio 
machine.  The  first  effect  of  the  movement  will  be  to  raise  the  combs  m,  m,  sufficiently 
high  to  remove  the  wopl  out  of  the  Avay  of  the  combs  g,  g,  which  will  be  drawn  towards 
the  centre  of  the  machine,  as  soon  as  they  are  released  by  the  studs /,  passing  the  pro- 
jecting arms  q,  on  the  tables  h ;  but  the  distance  between  the  combs  g,  g,  and  the 
combs  M,  M,  will  depend  on  the  height  to  which  the  gauge-plates  b  have  been  raised. 
These  plates  are  raised  one  step  at  each  revolution  of  the  shaft  c;  the  combs  g,  g,  will 
therefore  be  continually  approaching  more  nearly  to  the  combs  m,  m,  till  the  plates  b, 
are  so  much  raised  as  to  permit  the  tables  h  to  approach  the  plates  b,  below  the  lowest 
step  or  graduation,  when  the  machine  will  continue  to  work.  Notwithstanding  tlie 
plates  B  continuing  to  rise,  there  being  only  parallel  surfaces  against  which  the 
tables  come,  the  combs  g,  g,  will  successively  come  to  the  same  position,  till  the 
inclined  projection  e,  on  the  ratchet-wheel  s,  comes  under  the  lever  f,  which  will  stop 
the  machine.  The  wool  which  has  been  combed,  is  then  to  be  removed,  and  a  fresh 
quantity  introduced.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  combs  g,  g,  are  continually 
moving  from  side  to  side  of  the  machine,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  combing  out 
the  wool.  The  chief  object  of  the  invention  is  obviously  to  give  the  above  peculiar 
motion  to  the  combs  g,  g,  and  m,  m,  which  may  be  applied  also  to  combing  goat-hair. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  worsted  manufacture,  wool  should  be  rendered  inelastic  to  a 
considerable  degree,  so  that  its  fibres  may  form  long  lines,  capable  of  being  twisted 
into  straight  level  yarn.  Mr.  Bayliffe,  of  Kendal,  has  sought  to  accomplish  this 
object,  first,  by  introducing  into  the  drawing  machine  a  rapidly  revolving  wheel, 
in  contact  with  the  front  drawing  roller,  by  whose  friction  the  filaments  are 
heated,  and  at  the  same  time  deprived  of  their  curling  elasticity;  secondly,  by 
employing  a  moveable  regulating  roller,  by  which  the  extent  of  surface  on  tlie 
periphery  of  the  wheel  that  the  lengths  of  wool  is  to  act  upon,  may  be  increased  or 
diminished  at  pleasiu-e,  and,  consequently,  the  effect  regulated  or  tempered  as  the 
quality  of  the  wool  may  require  ;  thirdly,  the  employment  of  steam  in  a  rotatory 
drum  or  hollow  wheel,  in  place  of  the  wheel  first  described,  for  the  purpose  of  heating 
the  wool,  in  the  process  of  drawing,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  operation  of  straightening 
the  fibres. 

These  objects  may  be  effected  in 
several  ways;  that  is,  the  machinery 
may  be  variously  constructed,  and  still 
embrace  the  principles  proposed.  Fig. 
2126,  shows  one  mode: — a,  is  the  fric- 
tion wheel ;  b,  the  front  drawing  roller, 
placed  in  the  drawing-frame  in  the 
same  way  as  usual ;  the  larger  wheel 
a,  constituting  the  lower  roller  of 
the  pair  of  front  drawing  rollers;  c 
and  "d  are  the  pair  of  back  drawing 
rollers,  which  are  actuated  by  gear 
connected  to  the  front  rollers,  as  in 
the  ordinary  construction  of  draw- 
ing machines,  the  front  rollers  moAnng 
very  considerably  faster  than  tlie  back 
rollers,  and,  consequently,  drawing  or  extending  the  fibres  of  the  sliver  of  wool, 
as  it  passes  through  between  them ;  e  is  a  guide-roller,  bearing  upon  the  periphery 
of  the  large  wheel ;  /  is  a  tension  roller,  which  presses  the  fibres  of  the  wool  down 
upon  the  wheel  a.  ^    ■  a 

Now,  supposing  the  back  rollers  c  and  d,  to  be  turned  with  a  given  velocity,  ana 
the  front  roller  b  to  be  driven  inucli  faster,  the  effect  would  be,  that  the  fibres  of  woo. 
constituting  the  sliver,  passing  through  the  machine,  would  be  considerably  extended 
between  b  and  d,  which  is  precisely  the  effect  accomplished  in  tho  ordinary  drawing 
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frame ;  but  the  wliool  a,  introduced  into  the  raacliine  in  place  of  the  lower  front 
drawing  roller,  being  made  to  revolve  much  faster  than  b,  the  sliver  of  wool  extenclocl 
over  the  upper  part  of  its  periphery  from  h,  to  the  tension  roller/,  will  be  subjected  to 
very  considerable  friction  from  the  contact;  and,  consequently,  the  natural  curl  ot  tJie 
wool  will  be  taken  out,  and  its  elasticity  destroyed,  which  wll  enable  the  wool  to 
proceed  in  a  connected  roving  down  to  the  spindle  or  flyer  h,  where  it  becomes  twisted 
or  spun  into  a  worsted  tliread. 

In  order  to  increase  or  diminish  the  extent  to  which  the  fibres  of  wool  are  spread 
over  the  periphery  of  the  wheel  a,  a  regidating  roller  is  adapted  to  the  machine,  as 
shown  at  (j,  in  place  of  the  tension  roller/.  This  regulating  roller  g,  is  mounted  by 
its  pivots  'in  bearings  on  the  circular  arms  /*,  shown  by  dots.  These  circular  arms  turn 
loosely  upon  the  axle  of  the  wheel  a,  and  are  raised  or  depressed  by  a  rack  and  a 
wincli,  not  shown  in  the  figure ;  the  rack  taking  into  teeth  on  the  periphery  of  the  cir- 
cular arms.  It  will  hence  be  perceived,  that  by  raising  the  circular  arms,  the  roller  g, 
will  bo  carried  backward,  and  the  fibres  of  wool  pressed  upon  the  periphery  of  the 
wheel  to  a  greater  extent.  On  the  contrary,  the  depression  of  the  circular  arms  \yill 
draw  the  roller  g,  forward,  and  cause  the  wool  to  be  acted  upon  by  a  smaller  portion 
of  the  periphery  of  the  wheel  a,  and  consequently  subject  it  to  less  friction. 

When  it  is  desired  to  employ  steam  for  the  purpose  of  heating  wool,  the  wheel  a, 
is  formed  as  a  hollow  drum,  and  steam  from  a  boiler,  in  any  convenient  situation,  is 
conveyed  through  the  hollow  axle  to  the  interior  of  the  drum,  which,  becoming  heated 
by  that  means,  communicates  heat  also  to  the  wool,  and  thereby  destroys  its  curl  and 
elasticity. 

Brcaking-fravie, — Here  the  slivers  are  planhed,  or  spliced  together,  the  long  end  of 
one  to  the  short  end  of  another ;  after  which  they  are  drawn  out  and  extended  by  the 
rollers  of  the  breaking-frame.    A  sketch  of  this  machine  is  given  in  fig.  21 27.    It  con- 
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sists  of  four  pairs  of  rollers  A,  b,  c,  d.  The  first  pair  A,  receives  the  wool  from  the 
inclined  trough  e,  which  is  the  planking-table.  The  slivers  are  unrolled,  parted, 
and  hung  loosely  over  a  pin,  in  reach  of  the  attendant,  who  takes  a  sliver,  and  lays 
it  flat  in  the  trough,  and  the  end  is  presented  to  the  rollers  a,  which  being  in  motion, 
will  draw  the  wool  in ;  the  sliver  is  then  conducted  through  the  other  rollers,  as 
shown  in  the  figure :  when  the  sliver  has  passed  half  through,  the  end  of  another 
sliver  is  placed  upon  the  middle  of  the  first,  and  they  pass  through  together ;  wlien 
this  second  is  passed  half  through,  the  end  of  a  third  is  applied  upon  the  middle  of  it, 
and  in  this  way  the  short  slivers  produced  by  the  combing  are  joined  into  one  regular 
and  even  sliver. 

The  lower  roller  c,  receives  its  motion  from  the  mill,  by  means  of  a  pulley  upon  the 
end  of  its  axis,  and  an  endless  strap.  The  roller  which  is  immediately  over  it,  is  borne 
down  by  a  heavy  weight,  suspended  from  hooks,  which  are  over  the  pivots  of  the 
upper  roller.  The  fourth  pair  of  rollers  d,  moves  with  the  same  velocity  as  c,  being 
turned  by  means  of  a  small  wheel  upon  the  end  of  the  axis  of  the  roller  c,  ■n'hich 
turns  a  wheel  of  the  same  size  upon  the  axis  of  the  roller  d,  by  means  of  an  inter- 
mediate wheel  d,  which  maizes  both  rollers  turn  the  same  way  round.  The  first  and 
second  pair  of  rollers,  a  and  b,  move  only  one-third  as  quick  as  c  and  D,  in  order  to 
draw  out  the  sliver  between  b  and  c,  to  three  times  the  length  it  was  when  put  on  the 
plankiDg-tablo.   The  slow  motion  of  the  rollers  a,  is  given  by  a  largo  wheel  a,  fixed 
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Tipon  tho  axis  of  the  roller  A,  and  turned  by  the  intermediate  cog-wheels  h  c  and  d  • 
the  latter  communicates  between  the  rollers  c  and  n.  Tho  pinions  on  the  rollers  c  and 
n,  being  only  one-third  tho  size  of  tho  wliool  a,  c  and  jj  turn  throe  times  as  fast  as  a 
for  b  e,  and  d  are  only  intermodiato  wheels.  The  rollers  n  turn  at  the  same  rate  as 
A  J  ho  upper  roller  c  is  loaded  with  a  heavy  weight,  similar  to  tlie  rollers  a  :  but  the 
other  rollers,  n  and  d,  are  no  furtlier  loaded  than  the  weight  of  tho  rollers. 

The  two  pairs  of  rollers  a,  n,  and  c,  i),  are  mounted  in  separate  frames  ;  and  that 
frame  which  contains  tlie  third  and  fourth  pairs  c,  d,  slides  upon  the  cast-iron  frame  f 
which  supports  the  machine,  in  order  to  increase  or  diminish  the  distance  between  the 
rollers  b  and  c.  There  is  a  screw  /,  by  which  the  frame  of  the  rollers  is  moved  so 
as  to  adjust  (ho  machine  according  to  the  length  of  the  fibre  of  the  wool.  The  space 
between  n  and  c  should  be  rather  more  than  the  length  of  tho  fibres  of  the  wool. 
The  intermediate  wheels  6  and  c  are  supported  upon  pieces  of  iron,  which  are  moveable 
on  centres;  tho  centre  for  the  piece  which  supports  the  wheel  h  is  concentric  with 
tho  axis  of  the  roller  a;  and  the  supporting  piece  for  the  wheel  c  is  fitted  on  the  centre 
of  tho  wheel  c?.  By  moving  these  pieces  the  intermediate  wheels  b  and  c  can  be 
always  kept  in  contact,  although  the  distance  between  the  rollers  is  varied  at  times. 
By  means  of  this  breaking-frame,  tho  perpetual  sliver,  which  is  made  up  by  planking 
the  sliver  together,  is  equalised,  and  drawn  out  three  times  in  length,  and  delivered 
into  the  can  o. 

Drawing-frame. — Three  of  these  cans  are  removed  to  the  drawing-frame,  which  is 
similar  to  the  breaking-frame,  except  that  there  is  no  planking-table  e.  There  are 
five  sets  of  rollers,  all  fixed  upon  one  common  frame  f,  the  breaking-frame,  which  we 
have  described,  being  the  fij-st.  As  fast  as  the  sliver  comes  through  one  set  of  rollers 
it  is  received  into  a  can,  and  then  three  of  these  cans  are  put  together  and  passed 
again  through  another  set  of  rollers.  In  the  whole  the  wool  must  pass  through  the 
breaker  and  four  drawing-frames  before  the  roving  is  begun.  Tho  draught  being 
usually  four  times  at  each  operation  of  drawing,  and  three  times  in  the  breaking, 
the  whole  will  be  3x4x4x4x4  =  7^8;  but  to  suit  different  sorts  of  wool  the  three 
last  drawing-frames  are  capable  of  making  a  greater  draught,  even  to  five  times, 
by  changing  the  pinions;  accordingly  the  draught  will  be  3x4x5x0x5  =  1500 
times. 

The  size  of  tlie  sliver  is  diminished  by  these  repeated  drawings,  because  only  three 
slivers  are  put  together,  and  they  are  drawn  out  four  times  ;  so  that  in  the  whole  the 
sliver  is  reduced  to  a  fourth  or  a  ninth  of  its  original  bulk. 

The  breaking-frame  and  drawing-frame  which  are  used  when  the  slivers  are  pre- 
pared by  the  combing-machines,  are  differently  constructed  ;  they  have  no  planking- 
table,  but  receive  three  of  the  perpetual  slivers  of  the  combing-machine  from  as  many 
tin  cans,  and  draw  them  out  from  ten  to  twelve  times.  In  this  case  all  the  four  rollers 
contribute  to  the  operation  of  drawing :  thus  the  second  rollers  b  move  2^-  times  as 
fast  as  the  rollers  a  ;  the  third  rollers  c  move  8  times  as  fast  as  a  ;  and  the  fourth 
rollers  e  move  10^  times  as  fiist  as  a.  In  this  case  the  motion  is  given  to  the  different 
rollers  by  means  of  bevelled  wheels,  and  a  horizontal  axis,  which  extends  across 
the  ends  of  all  the  four  rollers,  to  communicate  motion  from  one  pair  of  rollers  to 
another. 

There  are  three  of  these  systems  of  rollers,  which  are  all  mounted  on  the  same 
frame  ;  and  the  first  one  through  which  the  wool  passes  is  called  the  '  breaking-frame  ' ; 
but  it  does  not  differ  from  the  others,  which  are  called  '  drawing-frames.'  The  slivers 
which  have  passed  through  one  system  of  rollers  are  collected  four  or  five  together, 
and  put  through  the  drawing-rollers.  In  all  the  slivers  pass  through  three  drawings, 
and  the  whole  extension  is  seldom  less  than  1,000  times,  and  for  some  kinds  of  wool 
much  greater. 

After  the  drawing  of  the  slivers  is  finished,  a  pound  weight  is  taken,  and  is  mea- 
sured by  means  of  a  cylinder,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  the  drawing  has  been  properly 
conducted  ;  if  the  sliver  docs  not  prove  of  the  length  proposed,  according  to  the  size 
of  Worsted  which  is  intended  to  be  spun,  the  pinions  of  some  of  the  drawing-frames 
are  changed,  to  make  the  draught  more  or  less,  until  it  is  found  by  experiment  that 
one  pound  of  the  sliver  measures  the  required  length. 

Roving-frame. — This  is  provided  with  rollers,  tho  same  as  the  drawing-frames  :  it 
takes  in  one  or  two  sliA-ers  together,  and  draws  them  out  four  times.  By  this  exten- 
sion the  sliver  becomes  so  small  that  it  would  break  with  tho  slightest  force,  and  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  give  some  twist ;  this  is  done  by  a  spindle  and  flyer.  See 
Having,  under  CoTtok  Spinning. 

Spinning-frame. — This  is  so  much  like  the  roving-frame  that  a  short  description 
will  be  sufficient.  The  ppindles  are  more  delicate,  and  there  are  three  pairs  of  rollers, 
instead  of  two;  the  bobbins,  which  are  taken  off  from  tiio  spindles  of  tho  roving- 
frame  when  they  are  quito  full,  are  stuck  upon  skewers,  and  tho  roving  which  proceeds 
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from  thorn  is  conducted  between  the  rollers.  The  back  pair  turns  round  slowly ;  the 
3ue  Sr  tonVabout  twice  for  once  of  the  back  rollers  ;  and  the  ron  pair  makes 
W  twdve  t^seventeen  turns  for  one  turn  of  the  back  roller,  according  to  the  degree 

of  extension  which  is  required.  ,    .     ,       ■    ■     n         •       ^    t-^  r.\^„  flia 

The  spindles  must  revolve  very  quickly  in  the  spinning-frame.  in  order  to  give  the 
requisite  degree  of  twist  to  the  worsted.  The  hardest  twisted  worsted  ea  led  tammy 
warp' :  and  when  the  size  of  this  worsted  is  such  as  to  be  20  or  24  hanks  to  the  pound 
weight,  the  twist  is  about.  10  turns  in  each  inch  of  length  The  least  twist  is  given 
to  the  worsted  for  fine  hosiery,  which  is  from  18  to  24  hanks  to  the  pound.  _  The 
twist  is  from  5  to  6  turns  per  inch.  The  degree  of  twist  is  regulated  by  the  size  ot 
the  whirls  or  pulleys  upon  the  spindle,  and  by  the  wheel-work  which  _  communicates 
the  motion  to  the  front  rollers  from  the  band-wheel,  which  turns  the  spindles. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  more  minutely  into  the  description  of  the  spinning  machinery, 
because  the  fluted  roller  construction,  invented  by  Sir  Eichard  Arkwright,  fully 
described  under  Cotton  Spinning,  is  equally  applicable  to  worsted.  The  dilier- 
ence  between  the  two  is  chiefly  in  the  distance  between  the  rollers,  which  in  the 
worsted-frame  is  capable  of  being  increased  or  diminished  at  pleasure,  according  to 
Ihe  length  of  the  fibres  of  the  wool ;  and  the  draught  or  extension  of  the  roving  is 
far  greater  than  in  the  cotton.  .      i  /. 

Heeling.  The  bobbins  of  the  spinning-frame  are  placed  in  a  row  upon  wires  before 

a  long  horizontal  reel,  and  the  threads  from  20  bobbins  are  wound  off  together.  The 
reel  is  exactly  a  yard  in  circumference,  and  when  it  has  wound  off  80  turns  it  rings 
a  bell ;  the  motion  of  the  reel  is  then  stopped,  and  a  thread  is  passed  round  the  80 
turns  of  folds  which  each  thread  has  made.  The  reeling  is  then  continued  till  another 
80  yards  is  wound  off,  which  is  also  separated  by  interweaving  the  same  thread ;  each 
of  these  separate  parcels  is  called  '  a  ley,'  and  when  7  such  leys  are  reeled  it  is  called  '  a 
hauk,'  which  contains  560  yards.  "When  this  quantity  is  reeled  off,  the  ends  of  the 
binding  thread  are  tied  together,  to  bind  each  hank  fast,  and  one  of  the  rails  of  the 
reel  is  struck  to  loosen  the  hanks,  and  they  are  drawn  off  at  the  end  of  the  reel. 
These  hanks  are  next  hung  upon  a  hook,  and  twisted  up  hard  by  a  stick ;  then 
doubled,  and  the  two  parts  twisted  together  to  make  a  firm  bundle.  In  this  state  the 
hanks  are  weighed  by  a  small  index-machine,  which  denotes  what  number  of  the 
hanks  will  weigh  a  pound.  And  they  are  sorted,  accordingly  into  different  parcels. 
It  is  by  this  means  that  the  number  of  the  worsted  is  ascertained  as  the  denomination 
for  its  flneness :  thus  No.  24  means  that  24  hanks  each  containing  560  yards  will 
weigh  a  pound,  and  so  on. 

This  denomination  is  different  from  that  used  for  cotton,  because  the  hank  of 
cotton  contains  840  yards  instead  of  660 ;  but  in  some  places  the  worsted  hank  is 
made  of  the  same  length  as  the  cotton. 

To  pack  up  the  worsted  for  market,  the  proper  number  of  hanks  is  collected  to 
make  a  pound,  according  to  the  number  which  has  been  ascertained;  these  are  weighed 
as  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  sorting,  then  tied  up  in  bundles  of  one  pound  each, 
and  four  of  these  bundles  are  again  tied  together.  Then  60  such  bundles  are  packed 
up  in  a  sheet,  making  a  bale  of  240  lbs.  ready  for  market. 

Of  the  treatment  of  short  wool  for  the  cloth  manufacture. — Short  wool  resembles  cotton 
not  a  little  in  the  structure  of  its  fllaments,  and  is  cleaned  by  the  willy,  as  cotton  is  by 
the  willow,  which  opens  up  the  matted  fleece  of  the  wool-stapler,  and  cleans  it  from 
accidental  impurities.  Sheep's  wool  for  working  into  coarse  goods  must  be  passed 
repeatedly  through  this  machine,  both  before  and  after  it  is  dyed ;  the  second  last 
time  for  the  purpose  of  blending  the  different  sorts  together,  and  the  last  for  imbuing 
the  fibres  intimately  with  oil.  The  oiled  wool  is  next  subjected  to  a  first  carding  opera- 
tion called  scribbling,  whereby  it  is  converted  into  a  broad  thin  fleece  or  lap,  as  cotton 
is  by  the  breaker-cards  of  a  cotton-mill.  The  woollen  lap  is  then  worked  by  the 
cards  pjoper,  which  deliver  it  in  a  narrow  band  or  sliver.  By  this  process  the  wool 
expands  greatly  in  all  its  dimensions  ;  while  the  broken  or  short  filaments  get  entan- 
gled by  crossing  in  every  possible  direction,  which  prepares  them  for  the  fulling  opera- 
tion.   See  Carding,  under  Cotton  Spinning. 

The  sluhhing  machine,  or  billy,  reduces  the  separate  rolls  of  cardings  into  a  con- 
tinuous slightly-twisted  spongy  cord,  wliich  is  sometimes  called  a  roA'ing.  Fig.  2128 
is  a  perspective  representation  of  the  slubbing  machine  in  most  common  use.  a  a 
is  the  wooden  frame  ;  -^vithin  which  is  the  moveable  carriage  d,  d,  which  runs  upon 
the  lower  side  rails  at  a,  a,  on  friction  wheels  at  1,  2,  to  make  it  move  easily  back- 
wards and  forwards  from  one  end  of  the  frame  to  the  other.  The  carriage  contains 
a  series  of  steel  spindles,  marked  3,  3,  which  receive  rapid  rotation  from  a  long  tin 
drum  r,  bv  means  of  a  series  of  cords  passing  round  the  pulley  or  whorl  of  each 
spindle,  'This  drum,  6  inches  in  diameter,  is  covered  with  paper,  and  extends  across 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  carriage.   The  spindles  are  set  nearly  upright  in  a  frame 
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and  about  4  niches  apart;  tlie,r  under  ends  being  pointed  conically  turn  in  l... 
Bockets,  called  'steps.'  and  arc  retained  in  their  position  by  a  small  binss  pom      .  ^? 
embraces  each  spindle  at  about  the  middle  of  its  lengtir  Se  upper 
sp.ndle  projects  above  the  top  of  the  frame.    The  drum  revolves  1  ori  onti  ly  bS: 
the  spindles,  liaving  its  axis  a  little  below  the  line  of  the  whorls    Snd  .w 
motion,  by  a  pulley  at  one  of  its  ends,  from  an  endless  band  «  /^^^^^^^^ 

v-beel  K,  like  the  large  domestic  wheel  formerly  used  in  spinning  wooHy  L„d  Id 
ot  similar  dimensions.    This  wheel  is  placed  upon  the  outside  of  the  mahi  frame 
the  machine  and  has  I  S  shafts  supported  by  upright  sbuidards  upon  the  carS 
It  IS  turned  by   he  spinner  placed  at  Q,  with  his^-ight  hand  applied  to  a  wiS  " 

grttvSodtr'^""  '  '"'^  '^''"'"^  rotoZ  tA 

^  Each  spindle  receives  a  soft  cylinder  or  carding  of  wool,  which  comes  throuL^h 
beneath  a  wooden  roller  c,  c.  at  the  one  end  of  the  frame.    This  is  the  bUly  roUer!t 


much  talked  of  in  the  controversies  between  the  operatives  and  masters  in  the  cotton- 
factories,  as  an  instrument  of  cruel  punishment  to  children,  though  no  such  machine 
has  been  used  in  cotton-mills  for  half  a  century  at  least.  These  wooden  rolls 
proceed  to  the  series  of  spindles,  standing  in  the  carriage,  in  nearly  a  horizontal 
plane.  By  the  alternate  advance  and  retreat  of  the  carriage  upon  its  railway,  the 
spindles  are  made  to  approach  to,  and  recede  from,  the  roller  c,  with  the  effect  of 
drawing  out  a  given  length  of  the  soft  cord,  with  any  desired  degree  of  twist,  in  the 
following  manner : — 

The  carding-roUs  are  laid  down  straight,  side  by  side,  upon  the  endless  cloth, 
strained  in  an  inclined  direction  between  two  rollers,  one  of  which  is  seen  at  n,  and 
the  other  lies  behind  c.    One  carding  is  allotted  to  a  spindle ;  the  total  number  of 
each  in  one  machine  being  from  50  to  100.    The  roller  c,  of  light  wood,  presses  gently 
■with  its  weight  upon  the  cardings,  while  they  move  onwards  over  the  endless  cloth, 
with  the  running-out  of  the  spindle  carriage.    Immediately  in  front  of  the  said  roller, 
there  is  a  horizontal  wooden  rail  or  bar  g,  with  another  beneath  it,  placed  across  the 
frame.     The  carding  is  conducted  through  between  these  two  bars,  the  moveable 
upper  one  being  raised  to  let  any  aliquot  portion  of  the  roll  pass  freely.    "When  this 
bar  is  again  let  down,  it  pinches  the  spongy  carding  fast ;  whence  this  mechanism  is 
called  the  '  clasp.'    It  is  in  fact  the  clove,  originally  used  by  Hargreavcs  in  his  cotton- 
jenny.    The  moveable  upper  rail  g,  is  guided  between  sliders,  and  a  wire  7,  descends 
from  it  to  a  lever  c.    When  the  spindle  carriage  d,  d,  is  wheeled  close  home  to  the 
billy  roller,  a  wheel  5,  lifts  the  end  6  of  the  lever,  which,  by  the  wire  7,  raises  the 
upper  bar  or  rail  g,  so  as  to  open  the  clasp,  and  release  all  the  card-rolls.    Should  the 
carriage  bo  now  drawn  a  little  way  from  the  clasp  bars,  it  would  tend  to  pull  a 
corresponding  length  of  the  cardings  forward  from  the  inclined  plane  b,  c.  _  There 
is  a  small  catch,  which  lays  hold  of  the  upper  bar  of  the  clasp  a,  and  hinders  it  from 
falling  till  the  carriage  has  receded  to  a  certain"  distance,  and  has  thereby  allowed 
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from  7  to  8' inches  of  the  cardings  to  bo  takon  out.  A  stop  upon  tho  carnage  then 
comes  against  tho  catch,  and  withdraws  it ;  thus  allowing  the  upper  rail  to  fall  and 
pinch  tho  carding,  while  tho  carriage,  continuing  to  recede,  draws  out  or  stretches 
that  portion  of  tlio  roll  which  is  between  the  clasp  and  the  spindle-points.  But  during 
this  time  the  wheel  has  boon  turned  to  keep  the  spindles  revolving,  communicating 
the  proper  degree  of  twist  to  tlie  cardings  in  proportion  to  their  extension,  so  as  to 
prevent  them  from  breaking. 

It  might  bo  imagined  that  the  slubbing  cords  would  be  apt  to  coil  round  the  spin- 
dles ;  but  as  they  proceed  in  a  somewhat  inclined  direction  to  the  clasp,  they  receive 
merely  a  t^vistiug  motion,  continually  slipping  over  the  points  of  the  spindles,  without 
getting  wound  upon  them.  Whenever  the  operative  or  slubber  has  given  a  due 
degree  of  twist  to  the  rovings,  he  sets  about  winding  them  upon  the  spindles  into  a 
conical  shape,  for  which  purpose  he  presses  down  the  faller-wire  8,  with  his  left  hand, 
so  as  to  bear  it  down  from  tlio  points  of  the  spindles,  and  place  it  opposite  to  their 
middle  part.  He  next  makes  the  spindles  revolve,  while  he  pushes  in  the  carriage 
slowly,  so  as  to  coil  the  slubbing  upon  the  spindle  into  a  conical  cop.  The■^vire  8, 
regulates  the  winding-on  of  the  wliole  series  of  slubbings  at  once,  and  receives-  its 
proper  angle  of  depression  for  this  purpose  from  the  horizontal  rail  4,  which  turns' 
upon  pivots  in  its  ends,  in  brasses  fixed  on  the  standards,  which  rise  from  the 
carriage  d.  By  turning  tliis  rail  on  its  pivots,  the  wire  8  may  be  raised  or  lowered 
in  any  degxee.  The  slubber  seizes  the  rail  4  in  his  left  hand;  to  draw  the  carriage 
out ;  but  in  returning  it,  he  depresses  the  faller-wire,  at  the  same  time  that  he  pushes 
the  carriage  before  him. 

The  cardings  are  so  exceedingly  tender,  that  they  woidd  readily  draw  out,  or  even 
break,  if  they  were  dragged  with  friction  upon  the  endless  cloth  of  the  inclined  plane. 
To  save  this  injurious  traction,  a  contrivance  is  introduced  for  moving  the  apron.  A 
cord  is  applied  round  the  groove  in  the  middle  part  of  the  upper  roller,  and  after-, 
passing  over  pulleys,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  it  has  a  hea-vy  weight  hung-  at  the  ono 
end,  and  a  light  weight  at  the  other,  to  keep  it  constantly  extended,  while  the  heavy 
weight  tends  to  turn  the  rollers  with  their  endless  cloth  round  in  such  a  direction  as 
to  bring  forward  the  rovings,  witliout  putting  any  strain  upon  them.  Every  time 
that  the  carriage  is  pushed  home,  the  larger  weight  gets  wound  up ;  and  when  the 
carriage  is  drawn  out,  the  greater  weight  turns  the  roller,  and  advances  the  endless 
apron,  so  as  to  deliver  ffie  carding  at  the  same  rate  as  the  carriage  runs  out ;  but 
when  tlie  proper  quantity  is  delivered,  a  knot  in  the  rope  arrives  at  a  fixed  stop, 
which  does  not  permit  it  to  move  any  further;  while  at  the  same  instant  the  roller  5 
quits  the  lever  6,  and  allows  the  upper  rail  g,  of  the  clasp  to  fall,  and  pinch  the  carding 
fast;  the  wheel  e,  being  then  set  in  motion,  makes  the  spindles  revolve;  and  the 
carriage  being  simultaneously  drawn  out,  extends  the  slubbings  while  under  the 
influence  of  twisting.  In  winding  up  the  slubbings  the  operative  must  take  care  to 
push  in  the  carriage,  and  to  turn  the  wheel  round  at  sueli  rates  that  the  spindles  will 
not  take  up  faster  than  tlie  carriage  moves  on  its  railway,  or  he  would  injure  the 
slubbings.  The  machine  requires  the  attendance  of  a  child,  to  bring  the  cardings 
from  the  card-engine,  to  place  them  upon  the  sloping  feed-cloth,  and  to  join  the  ends- 
of  the  fresh  ones  carefully  to  the  ends  of  the  others  newly-drawn  under  the  roller. 
Slubbings  intended  for  warp-yarn  must  be  more  twisted  than  those  for  weft ;  but  each 
must  receive  a  degree  of  torsion  relative  to  the  quality  of  the  wool  and  of  the  cloth 
intended  to  be  made.  In  general,  however,  no  more  twist  should  be  given  to  the 
slubbings  than  is  indispensable  for  enabling  them  to  be  drawn  out  to  the  requisite 
slenderness  without  breaking.  This  twist  forms  no  part  of  the  twist  of  the  finished 
yarn,  for  the  slubbing  will  bo  twisted  in  the  contrary  direction,  when  spun  afterwards 
in  the  jenny  or  mule. 

It  may  here  be  remarked,  that  various  macliines  have  been  constructed  of  late  years 
for  making  continuous  card-ends,  and  slubbings,  in  imitation  of  the  carding  and 
roving  of  the  Cottox  Spinning;  to  which  article  therefore  the  reader  may  be- re- 
ferred. The  wool  slubbings  are  now  spun  into  yarn,  in  many  factories,  by  means 
of  the  mule.  Indeed,  in  France  the  finest  yarn,  for  the  moussdine-de-laine  fivbrics,  is'- 
beautifully  spun  iipon  tho  self-actor  mule  of  Sharp  and  Eoberts.' 
.  Tm^eri«^r,— When  the  cloth  is  returned  from  the  fulling-mill  it  is  stretched  upon 
tho  tenter  frame,  and  left  in  the  open  air  till  dry 

In  the  woollen  manufacture,  as  the  cloth  suffers,  by  the  operation  of  the  fulUnc- 
mill,  a  shrinkane  of  Its  breadth  to  well.nigh  one-half,  it  must  at  first  be  woven 
nearly  double  its  intended  width  when  finished.    Superfine  six-quarter  broad  cloths 
must  therefore  be  turned  out  of  tho  loom  twelve-quarters  wide. 

ff;.«%*toi^:^J^^^^^^^  ^"'"'''^^       -l^lineated  in  Dr.  ITre's  Cotton  Manufacture  of 
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■Burlwg  is  the  name  of  a  process,  m  which  tho  dried  cloth  is  examined  minutely  in 
every  part,  freed  from  knots  or  uneven  tlireads,  and  repaired  by  sewing  any  little 
rents,  or  inserting  sound  yarns  in  the  place  of  defective  ones        ^         ^  ""J' 

leashnff.— Tho  object  of  this  operation  is  to  raise  up  tho  loose  filaments  of  the 

vS  H?;  Jf/?        "       y^""  ^^'^  scratching  it  either 

with  thistle-hoads,  called  '  teasels,'  or  with  teasling-cards  or  brushes,  made  of  wire.  The 
natural  teasels  are  the  balls  which  contain  the  seuds  of  tlio  pknt  cilled  Bipsacus  ful- 
lo  nK^'tS?  f'^^^''^,^^'^!^  balls,  project  on  all  sides  and  end  in  sharp  elastic 

pointi.,  that  turn  downwards  like  hooks.  In  teasling  by  liand,  a  number  of  these  balls 
are  put  into  a  sma  1  wooden  frame,  having  crossed  handles,  eight  or  ten  inches  long, 
and  when  thus  filled,  form  an  implement  not,  unlike  a  curry-comb,  whicli  is  used  by 


-  -      -.   .  by    LlU4.VfA«^£7       111  trtlO 

ot  the  warp,  and  next  of  that  of  the  weft,  so  as  to  raise  all  the  loose 
hbres  trom  the  felt,  and  to  prepare  it  for  shearing.  In  large  manufactories,  this 
dressing  operation  is  performed  by  a  machine  called  a  '  gig-tnill,'  which  originally 
consisted,  and  in  most  places  still  consists  of  a  cylinder  bristled  all  over  \»-fth  tho 
thistlo-heads,  and  made  to  revolve  rapidly  while  the  cloth  is  drawn  over  it  in  a 
variety  of  directions.  If  the  thistle  be  drawn  in  the  line  of  the  warp,  the  points 
act  more  efficaciously  upon  the  weft,  being  perpendicular  to  its  softer  spun  yarns. 
Inventors  who  have  tried  to  give  the  points  a  circular  or  oblique  action  between  the 
warp  and  the  weft,  proceed  apparently  upon  a  false  principle,  as  if  the  cloth  were 
like  a  plate  of  metal,  whose  substance  could  be  pushed  in  any  direction.  Teasling 
really  consists  in  drawing  out  one  end  of  the  filaments,  and  leaving  the  body  of  thenx 
entangled  in  the  cloth ;  and  it  should  cease  and  pull  them  perpendicularly  to  their 
length,  because  in  this  way  it  acts  upon  the  ends,  which  being  least  implicated,  may 
be  most  readily  disengaged. 

When  the  hooks  of  the  thistles  become  clogged  with  flocks  of  wool,  they  must  be 
taken  out  of  the  frame  or  cylinder,  and  cleaned  by  children  with  a  small  comb. 
Moisture,  moreover,  softens  their  points,  and  impairs  their  teasling  powers  ;  an  effect 
which  needs  to  be  counterbalanced,  by  taking  them  out,  and  drying  them  from  time  to 
time.  Many  contrivances  have,  therefore,  been  proposed,  in  which  metallic  teasels  of 
an  unchangeable  nature,  mounted  in  rotatory  machines,  driven  by  power,  have  been 
substituted  for  the  vegetable,  which  being  required  in  prodigious  quantities,  become 
sometimes  excessively  scarce  and  dear  in  the  clothing  districts.  In  1818,  several 
schemes  of  that  kind  were  patented  in  France,  of  which  those  of  M.  Arnold-Merick, 
and  of  MM.  Taurin  freres,  of  Elboeuf,  are  described  in  the  16th  volume  of  '  Brevets 
d'Invention  Expires.'  Mr.  Daniell,  cloth-manufacturer  in  Wilts,  renewed  this  inven- 
tion under  another  form,  by  making  his  rotatory  cards  with  two  kinds  of  metallic 
wires,  of  unequal  lengths ;  the  one  set  long,  thin,  and  delicate,  representing  the  points 
of  the  thistle ;  the  other,  shorter,  stiffer,  and  blunter,  being  intended  to  stay  the  cloth, 
and  to  hinder  the  former  from  entering  too  far  into  it.  But  none  of  these  processes 
have  succeeded  in  discarding  the  natural  teasel  from  the  most  eminent  manufactories. 

The  French  Government  purchased  in  1807,  the  patent  of  Douglas,  au  English 
mechanist,  who  had,  in  1802,  imported  into  France,  the  best  system  of  gig-mills  then 
used  in  the  west  of  England.  A  working  set  of  his  machines  having  been  placed  in 
the  Conservatoire  des  Arts,  for  public  inspection,  they  were  soon  introduced  into  most 
of  the  French  establishments,  so  as  generally  to  supersede  teasling  {lainage)  by  hand. 
A  description  of  them  was  published  in  the  third  volume  of  the  '  Brevets  d'Invention.' 
The  following  is  an  outline  of  some  subsequent  improvements : — 

1.  As  it  was  imagined  that  the  seesaw  action  of  the  hand-operative  was  in  some 
respects  more  eflFectual  than  the  uniform  rotation  of  a  gig-mill,  this  was  attempted  to 
be  imitated  by  an  alternating  movement. 

2.  Others  conceived  that  the  seesaw  motion  was  not  essential,  but  that  it  was  advan- 
tageous to  make  the  teasels  or  cards  act  in  a  rectilinear  direction,  as  in  working  by 
hand ;  this  action  was  attempted  by  placing  the  two  ends  of  the  teasel-frame  in  grooves 
formed  like  the  letter  D,  so  that  the  teasel  should  act  on  the  cloth  only  when  it  came 
into  the  rectilinear  part.  Mr.  Wells,  machine-maker,  of  Manchester,  obtained  a  patent, 
in  1832,  for  this  construction, 

3.  It  was  supposed  that  the  teasels  should  not  act  perpendicularly  to  the  weft,  but 
obliquely  or  circularly  upon  the  face  of  the  cloth.  Mr.  Ferrabee,  of  Gloucester, 
patented  in  1830,  a  scheme  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  teasels  are  mounted  upon  two 
endless  chains,  which  traverse  from  the  middle  of  tho  web  to  the  selvage  or  list,  one  to 
the  right,  and  another  to  the  left  hand,  while  the  cloth  itself  passes  under  them  with 
Buch  a  velocity,  that  the  elfect,  or  resultant,  is  a  diagonal  action,  dividing  into  two 
equal  parts  tho  rectangle  formed  by  the  weft  and  warp  yarns.   Three  patent  machines 
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of  Mr.  Georgo  Okllaiid— the  first  in  1830,  the  second  and  third  in  1832— all  proceed 
upon  this  principle.  In  the  first,  tlie  teasels  are  mounted  upon  disks  made  to  turn  flat 
upon  the  surfiico  of  the  cloth  ;  in  the  second,  the  rotating  disks  are  pressed  by  cork- 
screw spiral  springs  against  the  cloth,  which  is  supported  by  an  elastic  cushion,  also 
pressed  against  the  disks  by  springs;  and  in  the  third  machine,  the  revolving  disks 
have  a  larger  diameter,  and  they  turn,  not  in  a  horizontal,  but  in  a  vertical  plane. 

4.  Others  l^mcied  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  support  the  reverse  side  of  the  cloth 
by  fiat  hard  surfaces,  Avhile  acting  upon  its  face  with  cards  or  teasels.  Mr.  JosepJi 
Cliseld  Daniell,  having  stretched  the  cloth  upon  smooth  level  stones,  teasels  them  by 
hand. 

5.  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Mellor  obtained  a  patent,  in  1829,  for  supporting  the 
back  of  tlie  cloth  with  elastic  surfaces,  while  the  part  Avas  exposed  to  the  teasling 
action. 

6.  Elasticity  has  also  been  imparted  to  the  teasels,  in  the  three  patent  inventions  of 
Mr.  Sevill,  Mr.  J.  C.  Daniell,  and  Mr.  E.  Atkinson. 

7.  It  has  been  thought  useful  to  separate  the  teasel-frames  upon  the  drum  of  the 
gig-mill,  by  simple  rollers,  or  by  rollers  heated  with  steam,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
combined  effect  of  calendering  and  teasling.  Mr.  J.  C.  Daniell,  Mr.  Gr.  Haden,  and 
Mr.  J.  Eayner,  have  obtained  patents  for  contrivances  of  this  kind. 

8.  Several  Prench  schemes  have  been  mounted  for  making  the  gig-drum  act  upon 
the  two  sides  of  the  cloth,  or  even  to  mount  two  drums  on  the  same  machine, 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Leeds,  contrived  a  very  excellent  method  of  stretcliing  the  cloth,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  folds  or  wrinkles.  (See  Newton's  '  Journal,'  vol.  viii. 
2nd  series,  page  126).  Mr.  Collier,  of  Paris,  obtained  a  patent,  in  1830,  for  a  greatly 
improved  gig-mill,  upon  Douglas's  plan,  which  is  now  much  esteemed  by  the  French 
clothiers.  "The  following  figures  (figs.  2129,  2130)  and  description  exhibit  one  of  tho 
latest  and  best  teasling  machines.  It  is  the  invention  of  M.  Dubois  &  Co.,  of  Louviers, 
and  is  now  doing  excellent  work  in  that  celebrated  seat  of  the  cloth  manufacture. 

In  the  fulling  mill,  the  woollen  web  acquires  body  and  thickness,  at  the  expense  of 
its  other  dimensions  ;  for  being  thereby  reduced  about  one-third  in  length,  and  one- 
half  in  breadth,  its  siu?face  is  diminished  to  one-third  of  its  size  as  it  comes  out  of  the 
loom ;  and  it  has,  of  course,  increased  threefold  in  thickness.  As  the  filaments  drawn 
forth  by  teasling,  are  of  very  unequal  lengths,  they  must  be  shorn  to  make  them  level, 
and  with  different  degrees  of  closeness,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  stuff,  and  the 
appearance  it  is  desired  to  have.  l!ut,  in  general,  a  single  operation  of  each  kind  is 
insufficient;  whence,  after  having*  passed  the  cloth  once  through  the  gig-mill,  and  once 
through  the  shearing-machine  {tondeuse),  it  is  ready  to  receive  a  second  teasling, 
deeper  than  the  first,  and  then  to  suffer  a  second  shearing.  Thus,  by  the  alternate 
repetition  of  these  processes,  as  often  as  is  deemed  proper,  the  cloth  finally  acquires 
its  wished-for  appearance.  Both  of  these  operations  are  very  delicate,  especially  the 
first ;  and  if  they  be  ill  conducted,  the  cloth  is  weakened,  so  as  to  tear  or  wear  most 
readily.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  be  skilfully  executed,  the  fabric  becomes  not  only 
more  sightly,  but  it  acquires  strength  and  durability,  because  its  face  is  changed  into 
a  species  of  fur,  which  protects  it  from  friction  and  humidity. 

Figs.  2129,  2130,  represent  the  gig-mill  in  section,  and  in  front  elevation,  a,  b,  c,  d, 
a',  _b',  c',  d',  being  the  strong  frame  of  iron,  cast  in  one  piece,  having  its  feet  enlarged 
a  little  more  to  the  inside  than  to  the  outside  and  bolted  to  large  blocks  in  the  stone 
pavement.  _  The  two  uprights  are  bound  together  below  by  two  cross-beams  a'',  being 
fastened  with  screw-bolts  at  the  ears  a",  a" ;  and  at  top,  by  two  wrought-iron 
stretcher-rods  d,  whose  ends  are  secured  by  screw-nuts  at  d,  d'.  The  drum  is  mounted 
upon  a  wrought-iron  shaft  f,  which  bears  at  its  right  end  {fig.  2130),  exterior  to  the 
frame,  the  usual  riggers,  or  fast-and-loose  pulley,  ff",  f,  which  give  motion  to  the 
machine  by  a  band  from  the  main  shaft  of  tho  mill.  On  its  right  end,  within  the  frame, 
the  shaft  f,  has  a  bevel-wheel  f',  for  transmitting  movement  to  the  cloth,  as  will  be 
afterwards  explained.  Three  crown  wheels  g,  of  which  one  is  shown  in  the  section 
fig.  2129,  are,  as  usual,  keyed  by  a  wedge  to  the  shaft  f.  Their  contour  is  a  sinuous 
band,  with  six  semi-cylindrical  hollows,  separated  alternately  by  as  many  portions  of 
the  periphery.  One  of  these  three  wheels  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  shaft  f,  and 
the  other  two,  towards  its  extremities.  Their  size  may  be  judged  of,  from  inspection 
of  fig.  21 29.  After  having  set  them  so  that  all  their  spokes  or  radii  correspond  exactly, 
the  16  sides  h  are  made  fast  to  the  16  portions  of  the  periphery,  which  correspond  in 
the  three  wheels.  These  sides  are  made  of  sheet-iron,  curved  in  a  gutter  form 
fi(/.  2129,  but  rounded  off  at  the  ond,  fig.  2130,  and  each  of  them  is  fixed  to  the  tliree 
felloes  of  the  wheels  by  three  bolts  k  The  elastic  part  of  the  plate  iron  allows  of  their 
being  sufficiently  well  adjusted,  so  that  their  flat  portions  furthest  from  the  centre 
may  lie  pretty  truly  on  a  cylindrical  surface,  whose  axis  would  coincide  with  that  of 
the  shaft  f. 
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Between  tlio  16  sides  there  are  16  intervals,  which  correspond  to  the  16  hollowings 
of  each  of  the  wheels.  Into  these  intervals  are  adjusted,  with  proper  precautions,  16 
frames  bearing  the  teasels  whicli  arc  to  act  upon  the  cloth.  These  are  fitted  in  as 
follows  : — Each  has  the  shape  of  a  rectangle,  of  a  lengtli  equal  to  that  of  the  drum, 
but  their  breadth  only  large  enough  to  contain  two  thistle-heads  set  end  to  end,  thus 
making  two  rows  of  parallel  teasels  throughout  the  entire  length  (see  the  contour  in 
fig.  2129).  A  portion  of  the  frame  is  represented  in 2131.  The  large  side  i,  against 
which  tlie  tops  of  the  teasels  rest,  is  hollowed  out  in  a  semi-cylinder,  arid  its  opposite 
side  is  cleft  throughout  its  whole  length,  to  receive  the  tails  of  the  teasels,  which  are 
seated  and  compressed  in  it.  There  are,  moreover,  cross-bars  i,  whicli  servo  to 
maintain  the  sides  of  the  frame  i,  at  an  invariable  distance,  and  to  form  short 
compartments  for  keeping  the  thistles  compact.  The  ends  are  fortified  by  stronger 
bars  k,  k,  with  projecting  bolts  to  fasten  the  frames  between  the  ribs.  The  distance  of 
the  sides  of  the  frame  i,  i',  ought  to  be  such,  that  if  a  frame  be  laid  upon  the  drum, 
in  the  interval  of  two  ribs,  the  side  i  will  rest  upon  the  inclined  plane  of  one  of  the 
ribs,  and  the  sidei'  upon  the  inclined  plane  of  the  other  {see  fig.  2129) ;  while  at  the  same 
time  the  bars  k,  of  the  two  ends  of  the  frame  rest  upon  the  flat  parts  of  the  ribs 
themselves.  This  point  being  secured,  it  is  obvious,  that  if  the  ends  of  the  bars  k  be 
stopped,  the  frame  will  be  made  fast.  But  they  need  not  be  fixed  in  a  permanent 
manner,  because  they  must  be  frequently  removed  and  replaced.  They  are  fastened  by 
the  clamp,  figs.  2132,  2133,  which  is  shut  at  the  one  end,  and  furnished  at  the  other 
with  a  spring,  which  can  be  opened  or  shut  at  pleasure.  2  and  4,  in  fig.  2130  (near 
the  right  end  of  the  shaft  f),  shows  the  place  of  the  clamp,  figs.  2132,  2133.  The  bar 
of  tlie  right  hand  is  first  set  in  the  clamp,  by  holding  up  its  other  end ;  the  frame 
is  then  let  down  into  the  left-hand  clamp. 


2131, 
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2133 
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The  cloth  is  wound  upon  the  lower  beam  q,  fig.  2129  ;  thence  it  passes  in  contact 
with  a  wooden  cylinder  t,  turning  upon  an  axis,  and  proceeds  to  the  upper  beam  p, 
on  to  which  it  is  wound  ;  by  a  contrary  movement,  the  cloth  returns  from  the  beam 
p  to  Q,  over  the  cylinder  t  ;  and  may  thus  go  from  the  one  to  the  other  as  many  times 
as  shall  be  requisite.  In  these  successive  circuits  it  is  presented  to  the  action  of  the 
teasels,  under  certain  conditions.  In  order  to  be  properly  teasled,  it  must  have  an 
equal  tension  throughout  its  whole  breadth  during  its  traverse  ;  it  must  be  brought 
into  more  or  less  close  contact  with  the  drum,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cloth, 
ahd  the  stage  of  the  operation;  sometimes  being  a  tangent  to  the  surfacb,  and 
sometimes  embracing  a  greater  or  smaller  portion  of  its  contour,  it  must  travel  with  a 
determinate  speed,  dependent  upon  the  velocity  of  the  drum,  and  calculated  so  as  to 
produpe  the  best  result :  the  machine  itself  must  make  the  stuflF  pass  alternately  from 
one  winding  beam  to  the  other. 

In  fig.  2130,  before  the  front  end  of  the  machine,  there  is  a  vertical  shaft  l,  as  high 
as  the  framework,  which  revolves  with  great  facility,  in  the  bottom  step  I,  the  middle 
collet  r,  and  top  collet  I",  in  the  prolongation  of  the  stretcher  d.  Upon  this  upright 
shaft  are  mounted— 1,  a  bevel-wheel  l'  ;  2,  an  upper  beA-el-pinion  ji,  with  its  boss  m'  • 
3,  a  lower  bevel-pinion  n,  with  its  boss  n'.  The  bevel-wheel  l'  is  keyed  upon  the 
shaft  L,  and  communicates  to  it  the  movement  of  rotation  which  it  receives  from  the 
pinion  /,  with  which  it  is  in  gear ;  hut  the  pinion  /,  which  is  mounted  upou  the  shaft 
F  of  the  drum,  participates  in  the  rotation  which  this  shaft  receives  from  the  prime 
mover,bymeansof  the  fast  rigger-pulley/'.  The  upper  pinion  m  is  independent 
upon  the  shaft  i, ;  that  is  to  say,  it  may  be  slidden  along  it,  up  and  down  without 
being  driven  by  it ;  but  it  may  be  tiu-ned  in  an  indirect  manner  by  means  of  six  curved 
teeth,  projecting  from  its  bottom,  and  which  may  be  rendered  active  or  not  at  pleasure  • 
these  curved  teeth,  and  their  intervals,  correspond  to  similar  teeth  and  intervals  upon 
the  top  of  the  boss  m  ,  which  is  dependent,  by  feathered  indentations,  upon  the  rotation 
of  L,  though  It  can  slide  freely  up  and  down  upon  it.  When  it  is  raised  therefore  ^^ 
comes  into  gear  with  u.  The  pinion  n,  and  its  boss,  have  a  similar  mode  of  beinjr 
thrown  into  and  out  of  gear  with  each  other.  The  bosses  u'  and  n',  ou^^ht  alwavs  to 
be  moved  snnultaneously,  m  order  to  throw  one  of  them  into  gear,  and  the  othel  ou? 
cf  gear.    The  shaft  l  serves  to  put  the  cloth  in  motion,  by  means  of  the  bevet 
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•wheels  v"  iind  o",  upon  the  ends  of  the  beams  p  and  q,  wliich  take  into  tlic  pinions 
M  and  N. 

Tlio  mechanism  destined  to  stretch  the  clotli  is  placed  at  the  other  end  of  the 
machine,  where  the  shafts  of  the  beams,  v,  q,  are  prolonged  beyond  the  frame,  and 
boar  at  their  extremities  p'  and  q',  armed  eacli  witii  a  brake.  The  beam  v  {fig.  2129), 
turns  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  drum  ;  consequently  the  cloth  is  wound  upon  v, 
and  unwound  from  q,  If,  at  the  same  time  as  this  is  going  on,  the  handle  h,  of  the 
brake-shaft,  be  turned  so  as  to  clasp  the  brake  of  the  pulley  q'  and  release  tliat  of  the 
]mlley  p',  it  is  obvious  that  a  greater  or  smaller  resistance  will  be  occasioned  in  the 
beam  q,  and  the  cloth  which  pulls  it  in  unwinding,  will  be  able  to  make  it  turn  only 
when  it  has  acquired  the  requisite  tension ;  hence  it  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  in- 
crease or  diminish  the  tension,  to  turn  the  handle  u'  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  in  the 
direction  which  clasps  the  brake  of  the  pulley  q'  ;  and  as  the  brake  acts  in  a  very 
equable  manner,  a  very  equable  tension  will  take  place  all  the  time  that  the  clotn 
takes  to  pass.  Besides,  .should  the  diminution  of  the  diameter  of  the  beam  Q  render 
the  tension  less  efficacious  in  any  considerable  degree,  the  brake  would  need  to  be  un- 
damped a  very  little,  to  restore  the  primitive  tension. 

When  the  cloth  is  to  be  returned  from  the  beam  p  to  the  beam  q,  z  must  be 
lowered,  to  put  the  shaft  l  out  of  gear  above,  and  in  gear  below ;  then  the  cloth-beam 
Q,  being  driven  by  that  vertical  shaft,  it  will  turn  in  the  same  direction  as  the  drum, 
and  will  wind  the  cloth  round  its  surface.  In  order  that  it  may  do  so,  wth  a  suitable 
tension,  the  pulley  q'  must  be  left  free,  by  clasping  the  brake  of  the  pulley  p'  so  as  to 
oppose  an  adequate  resistance. 

The  cloth  is  brought  into  more  or  less  close  contact  with  the  drum  as  follows :  — 
There  is  for  this  purpose  a  wooden  roller  t,  against  which  it  presses  in  passing  from 
the  one  winding  beam  to  the  other,  and  which  may  have  its  position  changed  rela- 
tively to  the  drum.  It  is  obvious,  for  example,  that  in  departing  from  the  position 
represented  in  jig.  2129,  where  the  cloth  is  nearly  a  taugent  to  the  drum,  if  the  roller 
t'  be  raised,  the  cloth  will  cease  to  touch  it ;  and  if  it  be  lowered,  the  cloth  will,  on 
the  contrary,  embrace  the  drum  over  a  greater  or  loss  portion  of  its  periphery.  For 
it  to  produce  these  effects,  the  roller  is  borne  at  each  end,  by  iron  gudgeons,  upon  the 
heads  of  an  arched  rack  t"  {fig.  2129),  where  it  is  held  merely  by  pins.  These  racks 
have  the  same  curvatm-e  as  the  circle  of  the  frame,  against  which  they  are  adjusted  by 
two  bolts ;  and  by  means  of  slits,  which  these  bolts  traverse,  they  may  be  slidden  up- 
wards or  downwards,  and  consequently  raise  or  depress  the  roller  t.  _  But  to  graduate 
the  movements,  and  to  render  them  equal  in  the  two  racks,  there  is  a  shaft  tj,  sup- 
ported by  the  uprights  of  the  frame,  and  which  carries,  at  each  end,  pinions  v',  v", 
which  work  into  the  two  racks  t',  t"  :  this  shaft  is  extended  in  front  of  the  frame, 
upon  the  side  of  the  head  of  the  machine  {fig.  2130),  and  there  it  carries  a  ratchet- 
wheel  u,  with  a  handle  u'.  The  workman,  therefore,  requires  merely  to  lay  hold  of 
the  handle,  and  turn  it  in  the  direction  of  the  ratchet-wheel,  to  raise  the  racks,  and 
the  roller  t,  which  they  carrv  ;  or  to  lift  the  click  or  catch,  and  turn  the  handle  in 
the  opposite  direction,  when  he  wishes  to  lower  the  roller,  so  as  to  apply  the  cloth  to 
a  larger  portion  of  the  drum. 

Cloth  Cropping. 

Of  machines  for  cropping  or  shearing  woollen  cloths,  those  of  Lewis  and  Davis  have 
been  very  generally  used.  _        ^  _     .  ,         , .  „ 

Fiq.  2134  is  an  end  view,  and  fig.  2135  is  a  side  view,  of  Lewis  s  machine  lor 
shearing  cloth  from  list  to  list.  Fig.  2136  is  an  end  view  of  the  carriage,  with  the 
rotatory  cutter  detached  from  the  frame  of  the  machine,  and  upon  a  larger  scale  :  a  is 
a  cylinder  of  metal,  on  which  is  fixed  a  triangular  steel  wire ;  this  wire  is  previously 
bent  round  the  cylinder  in  the  form  of  a  screw,  as  represented  at  a,  a,  in  fig.  2134, 
and,  being  hardened,  is  intended  to  constitute  one  edge  of  the  shear  or  cutter. 

The  axis  of  the  cylindrical  cutter  a  turns  in  the  frame  h,  which,  having  Proper 
adiustments,  is  mounted  on  pivots  c,  in  the  standard  of  the  travelling  carnage  d,d; 
and  e  is  the  fixed  or  ledger  blade,  attached  to  a  bar/,  which  constitutes  the  other  edge 
of  the  cutter;  that  is,  the  stationary  blade,  against  which  the  edges  of  the  rotatory 
cutter  act;  /  and  g  are  flat  springs,  intended  to  keep  the  cloth  (shown  by  dots)  up 
against  the  cutting  edges.  The  form  of  these  flat  springs  f  g  is  shown  at  fi^-^^^' 
and  2138,  as  consisting  of  plates  of  thin  metal  out  into  narrow  slips  {fig.  2138),  oi 
perforated  with  long  holes  {fig.  2137).  Their  object  is  to  support  the  ^1°*  J^^'^^^^ 
intended  to  pass  between  them,  and  operate  as  a  spring  bed,  bearing  the  surface  of  e 
cloth  against  the  cutters,  so  that  its  pile  or  nap  may  be  cropped  off  or  ^^^l^.J^^}^^ 
carriage  d  is  drawn  along  the  top  rails  of  the  standard  or  frame  of  the  maclnnc  //  //, 
bv  moans  of  cords. 
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The  piece  of  cloth  to  bo  shorn  is  wonud  upon  the  beam  Jc,  and  its  end  is  J:lien  con- 
ducted tha-ough  the  machine,  between  the  flat  springs  /  and  g  (as  shown  in  Jig.  -i^o;, 
to  the  other  beam  I, 
and  is  then  made  fast ; 
the  sides  or  lists  of  the 
cloth  being  held  and 
stretched  by  small 
hooks,  called  'habit- 
ing hooks.'  The  cloth 
being  thus  placed  in 
the  machine,  and 
drawn  tight,  is  held 
distended  by  means  of 
ratchets  on  the  ends 
of  the  beams  Jc  and 
I,  and  palls.  In  com- 
menciug  the  opera- 
tion of  shearing,  the 
carriage  a  must  be 
brought  back,  as  in 

fiq.  2136,  so  that  the  .    ,  .  . 

cutters  shall  be  close  to  the  list ;  the  frame  of  the  cutters  is  raised  up  on  its  pivots 
as  it  recedes,  in  order  to  keep  the  cloth  from  injury,  but  is  lowered  again  previously 


to  being  put  in  action.  A  band  or  winch  is  applied  to  the  rigger  or  pulley  m,  which, 
by  means  of  an  endless  cord  passed  round  the  pulley  ?i,  at  the  reverse  end  of  the  axle 
of  m,  and  round  the  other 
pulleys  0  andjp,  and  the  small  2137 
pulley  q,  on  the  axle  of  the  "^"v-n  2136 
cylindrical  cutter,  gives  the 
cylindrical  cutter  a  very  rapid 
rotatory  motion ;  at  the  same 
time  a  worm,  or  endless  screw, 
on  the  axle  of  in  and  n,  taking 
into  the  teeth  of  tlie  large 
wheel  r,  causes  that  wheel  to 
revolve,  and  a  small  drum  5, 
upon  its  axle,  to  coil  up  the 
cord,  by  which  the  carriage  d, 
with  the  cutters  a  and  e,  and 
the  spring  bed  /  and  g,  are 
slowly,  but  progressively,  made 
to  advance,  and  to  carry  the 
cutters  over  the  face  of  the 
cloth,  from  list  to  list ;  the 
rapid  roUition  of  the  cutting 

cylinder  a,  producing  the  operation  of  cropping  or  shearing  the  pile. 

Upon  the  cutting  cylinder,  between  the  spiral  blades,  it  is  proposed 
of  plush,  to  answer  the  purpose  of  brushes,  to  raise  the  nap  or  pile 
goes  around,  and  thereby  assist  in  bringing  the  points  of  the  wool  up  to  the  cutters. 

The  same  contrivance  is  adapted  to  a  machine  for  shearing  the  cloth  lengtJiwise. 

Fig.  2139,  is  a  geometrical  elevation  of  one  side  of  Mr.  Da-\-is's  machine.  Fig.  2]  40, 
a  plan  or  horizont<il  representation  of  the  same,  as  seen  at  top;  and  jig.  214i,  a  sec- 
tion taken  vertically  across  the  machine  near  the  middle,  for  the  purpose  of  display- 


to  place  strips 
the  cylinder 


as 
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ing  the  working  parts  more  perfectly  than  in  the  two  preceding  figures,  j.„cbo 
three  figures  represent  a  complete  machine  in  working  condition,  the  cutters  Leiuf? 
worked  by  a  rotatory  motion,  and  tho  cloth  ho  placed  in  tiio  carriage  as  to  be  cut 


from  list  to  list. 


carnage  as  lo  ije  cut 
(I,  a,  a,  ]8  a  frame  or  standard,  of  wood  or  iron,  firmly  bolted 
together  by  cross  braces  at  the  ends  and  in  tho  middle.  In  the  upper  side-rails  of  the 
standard,  there  is  a  series  of  axles  carrying  anli-frictiou  whoehj,  b,  b,  h,  upon  which 


the  side-rails  c,  c,  of  the  carriage  or  frame  that  bears  the  cloth  runs,  when  it  is  pass- 
ing under  the  cutters  in  the  operation  of  shearing.  The  side-rails  c,  c,  are  straight 
bars  of  iron,  formed  with  edges  v,  on  their  under  sides,  which  run  smootlily  in  the 
grooves  of  the  rollers  b,  b,  b.  These  side-rails  are  firmly  held  together  by  the  end 
stretchers  d,  d.  ^  The  sliding  frame  has  attached  to  it  the  two  lower  rollers  c,  c,  upon 
which  the  cloth  intended  to  be  shorn  is  wound  ;  the  two  upper  lateral  rollers/,/,  over 
which  the  cloth  is  conducted  and  held  up ;  and  the  two  end  rollers  g,  cj,  by  which  the 
habiting  rails  h,  k,  are  drawn  tight. 


In  preparing  to  shear  a  piece  of  cloth,  the  whole  length  of  the  piece  is,  in  the  first 
place,  tightly  rolled  upon  one  of  the  lower  rollers  e,  which  must  be  something  longer 
than  the. breadth  of  the  cloth  from  list  to  list.  The  end  of  tho  piece  is  tlien  raised 
and  passed  over  the  top  of  the  lateral  rollers/,/,  wlionce  it  is  carried  down  to  tho 
other  roller  e,  and  its  end  or  farral  is  made  fast  to  that  roller.  The  hooks  of  the 
habiting  rails  h,  h,  are  then  put  into  the  lists,  and  the  two  lower  rollers  e,  c,  with  the 
two  end  rollers  g,  g,  are  then  turned,  for  tho  purpose  of  drawing  up  tho  cloth,  and 
straining  it  tight,  which  tension  is  preserved  by  ratchet-wheels  attached  to  the  eiuls 
of  the  respective  rollers,  with  palls  dropping  into  their  teeth.  Tho  frame  carrying 
the  cloth  is  now  slidden  along  upon  the  stop  standard  rails  by  hand,  so  that  the  list 
shall  be  brought  nearly  up  to  the  cutter  i,  i,  ready  to  commence  the  shearing  ope- 
ration ;  the  bed  is  then  raised,  which  brings  tlie  doih.  up  against  the  edges  ot  tlie 
shears. 
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Tlae  constx-uction  of  the  bed  will  be  seen  by  reference  o  ^^^^^^^^f  ^^^if^JJ^-l'^frV 
It  consists  of  an  iron  or  other  metal  roller,  /^  /t  turned  to  a  tr»  y  cylindrical  hgnre 
and  covered  ^vith  cloth  or  leather,  to  afford  a  small  degree  °V^^f^^2"ller  roller  ^ 
is  mounted  upon  pivots  in  a  frame,  I,  I,  and  is  supported  by  a  f^^^lf  ^'^ 
similarly  mounted,  .vhich  roller  m,  is  intended  merely  to  P^™^  any  b^^^^ 
depression  of  the  central  part  of  the  upper  roller  or  bed  k  k,  so  that  the  cloth  may  be 
kept  in  close  contact  with  the  whole  length  of  the  cutting  blades. 
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In  order  to  allow  the  bed  Jc  to  rise  and  fall,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  cloth  up 
to  the  cutters  to  be  shorn,  or  lowering  it  away  from  them  after  the  operation,  the  frame 
I,  I,  is  made  to  slide  up  and  down  in  the  grooved  standard  n,  the  moveable  part  en- 
closed within  the  standard  being  shown  by  dots.  This  standard  n,  is  situated  about 
the  middle  of  the  machine,  crossing  it  immediately  under  the  cutters,  and  is  made 
fast  to  the  frame  a,  by  bolts  and  screws.  There  is  a  lever,  o,  attached  to  the  lower 
cross-rail  of  the  standard,  which  turns  upon  a  fulcrum-pin,  the  extremity  of  the 
shorter  arm  of  which  lever  acts  under  the  centre  of  the  sliding-frame,  so  that  by  the 
lever  o,  the  sliding-frame,  with  the  bed,  may  be  raised  or  lowered,  and  when  so  raised, 
be  held  up  by  a  spring-catch,;'. 

It  being  now  explained  by  what  means  the  bed  which  supports  the  cloth  is  con- 
structed, and  brought  up,  so  as  to  keep  the  cloth  in  close  contact  with  the  cutters, 
while  the  operation  of  shearing  is  going  on ;  it  is  necessary,  in  the  next  place,  to 
describe  the  construction  of  the  cutters,  and  their  mode  of  working ;  for  which  pur- 
pose, in  addition  to  what  is  shown  in  the  first  three  figures,  the  cutters  are  also  repre- 
sented detached,  and  upon  a  larger  scale,  in  Jig.  2142. 

In  this  figm*e  is  exhibited  a  portion  of  the  cutters  in  the  same  situation  as  in  Jiff. 
2136  ;  and  alongside  of  it  is  a  section  of  the  same,  taken  through  it  at  right  angles 
to  the  former;  p,  is  a  metallic  bar  or  rib,  somewhat  of  a  wedge  form,  which  is 
fastened  to  the  top  part  of  the  standard  a  a,  seen  best  in  Jiff.  2135.  To  this  bar  a 
straight  blade  of  steel  g,  is  attached 
by  screws,  the  edge  of  which  stands  lu 
forward  even  with  the  centre  or  axis 
of  the  cylindrical  cutter  i,  and  forms 
the  ledger  blade,  or  lower  fixed  edge 
of  the  shears.  This  blade  remains 
stationary,  and  is  in  close  contact 
with  the  pile  or  nap  of  the  cloth,  when  the  bed  k 
described. 

The  cutter  or  upper  blade  of  the  shears,  is  formed  by  inserting  two  or  more  strips 
of  plate  steel,  r,  r,  in  twisted  directions,  into  grooves  in  the  metallic  cylinder  i,  i,  the 
edges  of  which  blades  r,  as  the  cylinder  i  revolves,  traverse  along  the  edge  of  the 
fixed  or  ledger-blade  g,  and  by  their  obliquity  produce  a  cutting  action  like  shears  ; 
the  edges  of  the  two  blades  talking  hold  of  the  piled  or  raised  n;ip,  as  the  cloth 
passes  under  it,  shaves  off  the  superfliious  ends  of  tlio  wool,  and  leaves  tlio  face 
smooth. 

Kotatory  motion  is  given  to  the  cutting  cylinder  i,  by  means  of  a  baud  leading 
from  tlie  wheel  s,  which  passes  round  the  pulley  fixed  on  the  end  of  the  cylinder  z, 
the  wheel  .s  being  driven  by  a  band  leading  from  the  rotatory  part  of  the  steam- 
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is  raised,  in  the  manner  abovo 
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engine,  or  any  other  first  mover,  and  pi.ssed  round  the  ripger  t,  fixed  on  tlie  axle  . 
lousion  IS  given  o  hi_«  band  by  a  tightening  pulley,  u,  inoun  ed  on  an  adiS,l.; 
Bliding-peco  ...  which  is  secured  to  the  stiindard  by  a  screw:  and  thfs  tSr  « 

In  order  to  give  a  drawing  stroke  to  the  cutter,  wliich  will  cause  the  piece  of  cloth 
to  be  shorn  off  with  better  effect,  tlie  upper  cutter  has  u  slight  lateral  aLon  iro 
duced  by  the  axle  of  the  cutting  cylinder  being  made  sufficiently  long  to  allow  ^n? 
sliding  laterally  aboiit  an  inch  in  its  bearings  ,Nvhich  sliding  is^ffefted  by  a  cam 

/.-TiZ*^-  ^y^"  ffrtove.cut  round  tht  xie 

see  w  jig  2142)  and  a  tooth,  x,  fixed  to  the  frame  or  standard  vhicli  works  n  i  as 
the  cylinder  revolves  liy  means  of  this  tooth,  the  cylinder  is  made  to  slide  laterally 
a  distance  equal  to  the  obliquity  of  the  groove  w,  which  produces  tlie  draw  nr«  ioke 
of  the  upper  shear.  In  order  that  the  rotation  of  the  shearing  cylinder  may  not  be 
obstructed  by  fnction,  the  tooth  .r,  is  made  of  two  pieces,  set  I  little  apart,Uas  to 
afford  a  small  degree  of  elasticity.  i  . 

The  manner  of  passing  the  cloth  progressively  under  the  cutters  is  as  follows:- 
On  the  ax  0  of  the  wheel  s,  and  immediately  behind  that  wheel,  there  is  a  small  rigcer 
from  which  a  band  passes  to  a  wheel  y,  mounted  in  an  axle  turning  in  bearings  on  the 
lower  side-rail  of  the  standard  a.  At  the  reverse  extremity  of  this  axle,  there  is  an- 
other small  rigger  1,  from  which  a  band  passes  to  a  wheel  2,  fixed  on  the  axle  3  which 
crosses  near  the  middle  of  the  machine,  seen  in  fig.  2U\:  Upon  this  axle  there  is  a 
slidingpulley  4,  round  which  a  cord  is  passed  several  times,  whose  extremities  are 
made  last  to  the  ends  of  the  sliding  carriage  d ;  when,  therefore,  this  pulley  is  locked 
to  the  axle,  which  is  done  by  a  clutch  box,  the  previously-described  movements  of  the 
maciiine  cause  the  pulley  4  to  revolve,  and  by  means  of  the  rope  passed  round  it  to 
draw  the  frame,  with  the  cloth,  slowly  and  progressively  along  under  the  cutters. 

It  remains  only  to  point  out  the  contrivance  whereby  the  machinery  throws  itself 
out  of  gear,  and  stops  its  operations,  when  the  edge  of  the  cloth  or  list  arrives  at  the 
cutters. 

At  the  end  of  one  of  the  habiting  rails,  /*,  there  is  a  stop  affixed  by  a  nut  and  screw 
6,  whicli,  by  the  advance  of  the  carriage,  is  brought  up  and  made  to  press  against  a 
lever  6  ;  when  an  arm  from  this  lever  6,  acting  under  the  catch  7,  raises  the  catch  up, 
and  allows  the  hand-lever  8,  which  is  pressed  upon  by  a  strong  spring,  to  throw  the 
clutch-box  10,  out  of  gear  with  the  wheel  8  ;  whereby  the  revolution  of  the  machine 
instantly  ceases.  The  lower  part  of  the  lever  6,  being  connected  by  a  joint  to  the  top 
of  the  lever  y,  the  receding  of  the  lever  6,  draws  back  the  lower  catchy,  and  allows  the 
sliding  frame  I,  I,  within  the  bed  k,  to  descend,  iiy  now  tui-ning  the  lower  rollers  e,  c, 
another  portion  of  the  cloth  is  brought  up  to  be  shorn;  and  when  it  is  properly 
habited  and  strained,  by  the  means  above  described,  the  carriage  is  slidden  back,  and 
the  parts  being  all  thrown  into  gear,  the  operation  goes  on  as  before. 

Mr.  Hirst's  improvements  in  manufacturing  woollen  cloths,  for  which  a  patent  was 
obtained  in  February  1830,  apply  to  that  part  of  the  process  where  a  permanent  lustre 
is  given  usually  by  what  is  called  roll-boiling;  that  is,  stewing  the  cloth,  when  tightly 
wound  upon  a  roller,  in  a  vessel  of  hot  water  or  steam.  As  there  are  many  disadvan- 
tages attendant  upon  the  operation  of  roll-boiling,  such  as  injuring  the  cloths,  by  over- 
heating them,  which  weakens  the  fibre  of  the  wool,  and  also  changes  some  colours,  he 
substituted,  in  place  of  it,  a  particular  mode  of  acting  upon  the  cloths,  by  occasional 
or  intermitted  immersion  in  hot  water,  and  also  in  cold  water ;  which  operations  may 
be  performed  either  with  or  without  pressure  upon  the  cloth,  as  circumstances  may 
require. 

The  apparatus  which  he  proposed  to  employ  for  carrying  on  his  improved  process 
is  shown  in  the  accompanying  drawings.  Fig.  2143,  is  a  front  view  of  the  apparatus, 
complete,  and  in  working  ovder;  fig.  2144,  is  a  section,  taken  transversely  through  the 
middle  of  the  machine,  in  the  direction  of  fig.  2145;  and  fig.  2145  is  an  end  view  of 
the  same,  a,  a,  a,  is  a  vessel  or  tank,  made  of  iron  or  wood,  or  any  other  suitable 
material ;  sloping  at  the  back  and  front,  and  perpendicular  at  the  ends.  This  tank 
must  be  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  half  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  or  drum,  b,  h,  b, 
being  immersed  into  it,  which  drum  is  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  six  fcoh 
long,  or  something  more  than  the  width  of  the  piece  of  clotli  intended  to  be  operated 
upon.  This  cylinder  or  drum,  b,  b,  is  constructed  by  combining  segments  of  wood  cut 
radially  on  their  edges,  secured  by  screw-bolts  to  the  rims  of  the  iron  wheels,  having 
arms,  with  an  axle  passing  through  the  middle. 

The  cylinder  or  drum  being  thus  formed,  rendered  smooth  on  its  periphciy,  and 
mounted  upon  its  axle  in  the  tank,  the  piece  of  cloth  is  wound  upon  it  as  tightly  as 
possible,  which  is  done  by  placing  it  in  a  heap  upon  a  stool,  as  at  c,fig.  2144,  pnssiiig 
its  end  over  and  between  the  tension  rollers  d,  c,  and  then  securing  it  to  the  drum ; 
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the  cloth  is  progressively  drawn  from  the  heap,  between  the  tension-rollers,  which 
are  confined  by  ii  pall  and  ratchet,  on  to  the  periplicry  of  the  drum,  by  causing  the 

4? 


drum  to  revolve  upon  its  axis,  until  the  whole  piece  of  cloth  is  tightly  wound  upon  the 
drum ;  it  is  then  bound  round  with  canvas  or  other  wrappers,  to  keep  it  secure. 


If  the  tank  has  not  been  previously  charged  with  clean  and  pure  water,  it  is  now 
filled  to  the  brim,  as  shown  at  fig.  2144,  and  opening  the  stopcock  of  the  pipe/,  which 
leads  from  a  boiler,  the  steam  is  allowed 
to  blow  through  the  pipe,  and  discharge 
itself  at  the  lower  end,  by  which  means 
the  temperature  of  the  water  is  raised 
in  the  tank  to  about  170°  Fahr.  Before 
the  temperature  of  the  water  has  got 
up,  the  drum  is  set  in  slow  rotatory 
motion,  in  order  that  the  cloth  may 
be  uniformly  heated  throughout;  the 
drum  making  about  one  rotation  per 
minute.  The  cloth,  by  immersion  in 
the  hot  water,  and  passing  throxigh  the 
cold  air,  in  succession,  for  the  space  of 
about  8  hours,  gets  a  smooth  soft  face, 
the  texture  not  being  rendered  harsh, 
or  otherwise  injured,  as  is  frequently 
the  case  by  roll-boiling. 

Uniform  rotatory  motion  to  the 
drum  is  shown  in  fig.  2143,  in  which 

an  endless  screw  or  worm  is  placed   

horizontally  and  driven  by  a  steam-engine  or  any  other  first  mover  employed  in  the 
factory.    This  endless  scre^A  takes  into  the  teetli  of,  and  drives,  the  vertical  wheel  ^ 
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vipo,  tlio  axlo  of  wind!  t  he  co«phng-box  i,  i,  is  fixed,  and,  consequently,  continually 
revolves  with  ,t  At  the  end  of  the  shaft  of  the  drum,  a  pair  of  slid  ng  cCl  ls 
k  k,  are  mounted,  which,  when  projected  forward,  as  shown  by  dots  in  A/.  2143  pJo" 
duce  the  coupling  or  locking  of  the  drum-shaft  to  tlio  driving-wheel,  by  which  tl  o 
drum  IS  put  in  motion  ;  but  on  withdrawing  the  clutches  k,  /c,  from  th  coup  ig-box 
»,  I,  as  in  the  liguro,  the  drum  immediately  stands  ttill  ^ 

Atter  operating  upon  the  cloth  in  the  way  described,  by  passing  it  through  hot 
water  tor  the  space  ol  time  required,  the  hot  water  is  to  be  withdrawn  bya  cock  at  le 
bottom,  or  otherwise,  and  cold  water  introduced  into  the  tank  in  its  stead  jTn  ch 
sna  n^'of  94  r  turning,  in  the  manner  above  descril^cUor  li 

space  of  24  1  ours,  which  will  perfectly  fix  the  lustre  that  the  face  of  the  cloth  has 

r^oTsilky^'Str"''''''''  ""^  ^'""^  ^ 

In  the  cold-water  operation  ho  sometimes  employs  a  heavy  pressing-roller  I,  wliich, 
being  mounted  in  slots  in  the/rame  or  standard,  revolves  with  the  large  drum  rolling 
over  the  back  oi  the  cloth  as  it  goes  round.  This  roller  may  be  made  to  act  upon  the 
cloth  with  any  required  pressure,  by  depressing  the  screws  m,  m,  or  by  the  employ- 
ment of  weighted  levers,  if  that  should  be  thought  necessary. 

-Pressing  is  the  last  finisli  of  cloth  to  give  it  a  smooth  level  surface.  The  piece  is 
folded  backwards  and  forwards  in  yard-lengths,  so  as  to  form  a  thick  package  on  tlie 
board  of  a  screw  or  hydraulic  press.  Between  every  fold  sheets  of  glazed  paper  are 
placed  to  prevent  the  contiguous  surfaces  of  the  cloth  from  coming  into  contact;  and 
at  the  end  of  every  20  yards,  three  hot  iron  plates  are  inserted  between  the  folds,  the 
plates  being  laid  side  by  side,  so  as  to  occupy  the  whole  surface  of  the  folds.  Thin 
sheets  ot  iron  not  heated  are  also  inserted  above  and  below  the  hot  plates  to  moderate 
the  heat.  When  the  packs  of  cloth  are  properly  folded,  and  piled  in  sufficient  number 
in  Uie  press,  they  are  subjected  to  a  severe  compression,  and  left  under  its  influence 
till  the  plates  get  cold.  The  cloth  is  now  taken  out  and  folded  again,  so  that  the 
creases  of  the  former  folds  may  come  opposite  to  the  flat  faces  of  the  paper,  and  bo 
removed  by  a  second  pressure.  In  finishing  superfine  cloths,  however,  a  very  slight 
pressure  is  given  with  iron  plates  but  moderately  warmed.  The  satiny  lustre  and 
smoothness  given  by  strong  compression  with  much  heat  is  objectionable,  as  it  renders 
the  surface  apt  to  become  spotted  and  disfigured  by  rain. 

Boss's  Patent  Improvements  in  Wool-combing  Machinery,  March  13,  1851.— The  first 
improvements  described  have  relation  to  the  machine  for  forming  the  wool  into  sheets 
of  a  nea,rly  uniform  thickness,  technically  known  as  the  '  sheeter.'  and  consists  chiefly 
in  combing  with  the  ordinary  sheeting-drum  or  cylinder-rollers,  designated,  from 
their  resemblance  to  porcupine  quills,  '  porcupine  rollers  ; '  these  rollers  having  their 
teeth  or  quills  set  in  rows,  and  the  rows  of  one  roller  gearing  or  taking  into  the  spaces 
between  the  rows  of  the  other. 


Fig.  2146  is  an  elevation  of  a  sheeting-machine  thus  constructed: — f  f  is  the 
general  frame-work  upon  which  the  several  working  parts  of  the  machine  are  mounted. 
A  is  the  main  or  sheeting-drum  or  cylinder,  which  is  studded  with  rows  of  comb  or 
'porcupine'  teeth  «,  a,  a,  the  length  and  fineness  of  which  are  varied  according  to 
the  length  of  the  staple  of  the  wool  or  ether  material  to  be  operated  upon.  Insteail  of 
the  rows  consisting  each  of  a  single  set  of  teeth,  two.  three,  or  more  sets  may  be 
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combined  together.  Tlie  number  of  wires  which  may  be  placed  on  one  lino  ehonld 
vary  with  the  quality  of  the  wool  or  other  material.  In  long-staple  machines,  the 
number  may  vary  from  four  to  ten  or  more,  and  in  short-staple  machines  trom  live 
to  twenty  and  more  per  inch,  n,  b,  are  two  fluted  feed-rollers ;  c,  c,  two  porcupine 
combing-rollers,  by  which  the  wool  is  partly  combed  while  passing  from  the  leecl- 
roUers  to  the  surface  of  the  sheeting-drum ;  an  end  elevation  of  the  porcupine 
combing-rollers  on  an  enlarged  scale  is  given  at  fig.  2147.  The  teeth  c,  c,  are  set  in 
rows,  and  the  rows  of  one  roller  take  or  gear  into  the  spaces  between  the  rows  of  the 
other.  D  is  a  grooved  guide-roller  for  preventing  the  wool  or  other  material  escaping 
the  combining  action.  The  wool  or  other  material  is  laid  by  the  attendant  evenly  upon 
the  upper  surface  of  an  endless  web  g,  which  works  over  the  under  feed-rollers,  and 
a  plam  roller  h,  which  is  mounted  in  bearings  on  the  front  of  the  machine.  The 
feed-rollers  gradually  supply  the  wool  thus  spread  upon  the  endless  web  to  the  two 
porcupine  combing-rollers,  where  it  is  partly  combed  and  separated,  and  being  so 
prepared,  it  is  laid  hold  of  by  the  teeth  of  the  sheeting-drum,  by  which  it  is  still 
further  drawn  out  on  account  of  the  greater  velocity  with  which  the  surface  of  the 
sheeting-drum  travels.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  wool  or  other  material  has 
been  thus  collected  on  the  surface  of  the  drum,  it  is  removed  by  the  attendant  passing 
a  hooked  rod  across  the  surface  of  the  drum,  and  raising  up  one  end  of  the  sheet, 
when  the  whole  may  be  easily  stripped  oif  and  removed,  being  then  in  a  fit  state  for 
being  supplied  to  the  comb-filling  machine,  next  to  be  described. 


A  modification  of  this  sheeting-machine  is  represented  in  Jtffs.  2148,  2149,  which 
differs  from  it  in  this,  that  it  is  fed  from  both  ends.  In  this  modification  a  double  set 
of  feeding  rollers  is  employed,  so  that  the  machine  may  be  fed  from  both  ends. 


These  rollers  are  grooved  and  );car  into  porcupine  combing  rollers,  similar  to  those 
before  described,  whidi  are  followed  by  brush-cylinders  or  grooved  guide  rollers,  a 
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is  tho  Bhcotinff  drum  as  before;  ]),  :i,  tlio  fluted  feud-rollers ;  c,  c,  the  porcupine 
combing-rollors,  which  gear  into  the  fluted  ones ;  n,  d,  are  the  grooved  guide-rollers  • 
V,  ¥,  are  brush-cylinders,  which  may  in  tho  case  of  long  work  be  dispensed  with  ;  o  o' 
are  tho  endless  webs  upon  which  tho  wool  is  laid.  The  framing  and  gearing' by 
whrch  the  several  parts  are  put  in  motion  are  omitted  in  the  drawings,  for  the  purpose 
of  clearly  exhibiting  tho  more  important  working  parts  of  tho  machine.  The  arrange- 
ment of  sheeting  machines  just  described,  so  far  as  regards  tho  employment 
of  a  fluted  feed-roller  in  conjunction  with  a  porcupine  combing-roller,  and  grooved 
guide-roller,  is  more  especially  applicable  to  sheeting  line  short  wool,  but  may  also 
be  applied  with  advantage  to  wool  or  other  material  of  a  longer  staple.  In  the  case 
of  flne  short  wool,  tho  sheet  may  be  drawn  off  by  means  of  rollers,  in  tho  manner 
represented  in  Jiff.  2149.  h,  h,  are  the  drawing  or  straightening  rollers,  and  i  the 
receiving  roller.  During  the  operation  of  drawing  the  wool  and  winding  it  on  the 
receiving  roller,  tho  sheeting  cylinder  must  have  a  motion  imparted  to  it  in  the 
reverse  direction. 

Tho  next  head  of  Mr.  Ross's  specification  embraces  several  improvements  in  comb- 
filling  machines,  which  have  for  their  common  object  the  partial  combing  of  the  wool 
while  it  is  in  tho  course  of  being  filled  into  the  combs.  We  select  for  exemplification 
wliat  die  patentee  regards  as  the  best  of  these  arrangements :  fiff.  2150  is  a  side 
elevation  of  a  comb  filling  machine  as  thus  improved,  a,  a,  is  a  skeleton  drum, 
which  is  composed  of  two  rings  a  a,  affixed  to  the  arms  b,  b,  which  last  are  mounted 
upon  the  main  shaft  of  the  machine,  which  has  its  bearings  upon  the  general  fram  ; 
F,  F  ;  b',  n-'  are  tho  porcupine  combing  rollers,  and  c',  c-  brushes  by  which  the  por- 
cupine combing  rollers  are  cleansed  from  tlie  wool  that  collects  upon  them,  and  b/ 


which  the  wool  is  again  delivered  to  the  combs  e,  c ;  d,  d,  are  the  feed-rollers,  and  f 
an  endless  web  which  runs  over  the  lower  feed-roller  and  the  plain  roller  g,  which  is 
situated  at  the  front  of  the  machine ;  h,  h,  are  the  driving  pulleys,  by  which  the 
power  is  applied  to  the  machine,  and  i,  r,  i,  the  wheel  gearing  by  which  motion  is 
communicated  to  the  different  parts.  The  wool  which  has  undergone  the  process  of 
sheeting  in  the  machine  first  described  is  spread  upon  the  endless  web  e,  and  in 
passing  between  the  feed-rollers,  and  between  or  under  or  over  the  porcupine  combing 
rollers,  is  taken  hold  of  by  the  combs  c,  c,  as  they  revolve,  and,  being  drawn  under 
the  first  porcupine  roller  b'  and  the  brush  c',  the  continued  revolution  of  the  drum 
and  combs  causes  the  wool  to  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  other  porcupine 
combing  roller  b-  and  brush  c'^.  As  the  combs  get  filled,  the  wool  is  thus  continuously 
being  brought  under  the  action  of  the  porcupine  combing  rollers  and  brushes  ;  and 
each  new  portion  of  the  wool  taken  up  is  instantly  combed  out.  For  some  purposes 
the  combing  will  be  found  carried  so  far  by  this  operation  that  the  wool  mil  require 
no  further  preparation  previous  to  being  formed  into  slivers  in  the  machine  just 
described,  and  which  is  calculated  for  filling  the  combs  and  combing  the  wool  or 
other  fibrous  material,  when  the  staple  is  some  considerable  length  (say  from  4  to  16 
inches),  there  are  two  porcupine  comb  rollers  with  their  brushes  employed ;  but  the 
patentee  did  not  confine  himself  to  that  number,  as  in  some  Ciises  a  single  porcupine 
combing  roller  and  brush  will  be  found  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  facihtating  the 
process  of  conil)ing  and  filling  tho  combs  ;  throe  or  more  rollers  and  brush  cylinders 
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may  be  used  with  advantage ;  such  as  .hero  tl- staple  is  short  or  .here  the  fibrous 

°^'54r~t'-^^o  saddle  combs  in  the  said  xnachino  a  cornpound  to-and-fro 
and  up-and-fown  movement,  .vhoreby  they  recede  from  .^jf^^^^^J, 
comb^tes,  and  simultaneously  therewith  altfernatfely  ^^^^  "^^^  '  °  ^^^^  f^s  the 
the  comb  gates  pass  the  saddle  combs,  they  do  so  m  a  different  plane,  '-^^i/  thus  the 
position  of  U:e  combs  in  relation  to  each  other  as  well  as  to  the  ^^^^^ ^^ey  take  of 
Lol  or  other  material,  is  constantly  being  changed.  Secondly,  I  employ  a  fan  to 
lash  the  wool  in  the  comb  gate  or  tiying  comb  up  against  the  saddle  comb,  which 
endels  it  impossible  for  tfe  wool  to  piss  by  the  saddle  comb  without  being  ac  od 
upon  by  it.  Thirdly,  1  attach  the.  springs  by  wliach  the  gates  are  actuated  to  the 
lower  Lms  of  the  combing  gates,  instead  of  their  being  placed  parallel  to  the  upright 
shaft  of  the  machine  as  formerly,  whereby  a  considerable  gain  in  space  and  com- 
pactness is  effected  ;  and  foiu-thly,  I  use  breaks  to  prevent  the  sudden  jerk  which  is 
caused  when  the  wool  in  the  comb  gate  leaves  its  hold  of  the  saddle  comb  or  incline 
plane,  and  also  to  counteract .  the  sudden  recoil  of  the  springs^  by  which  the  comb 
gates  are  pressed  in  when  these  springs  are  released  from  the  grip  or  pressure  of  the 

^"jS^Eoss  concludes  with  a  description  pf  an. improved  method  of  heating  the  combs 
which  has  for  its  object '  the  economising  of  fuel,  the  better  heating  of  the  combs,  and 
the  prevention  of  mistakes  in  removing  the  combs  before  they  have  been  a  sufficient 
time  exposed  to  the  heat.'  .  • .  . 

The  body  of  the  heating  box  or  stove  is  divided  by  a  partition  into  two  portions, 
which  communicate  together  at  the  back  or  further  end  of  the  stove,  so  that  the  flame 
and  heated  vapours,  after  ■  having  circulated  under  and  along  the  sides  of  the 
two  lower  comb  chambers,  ascend  into  the  upper  portion  of  the  stove,  where  they 
have  to  traverse  along  the  sides  and  over  ,  the  top  of  the  two  upper  chambers, 
ultimately  escaping  into  the  chimney  through  a  pipe.  The  length  of  the  heating  box, 
or  the  chambers,  sliould  be  about  double  the  length  of  the  combs.  The  cold 
combs  are  inserted  at  one  end,  and  on  being  put  into  their  places  push  the  more 
heated  combs  towards  the  other  end  of  the  chambers,  from  which  ihey  are  removed. 
See  Alpaca  ;  Mohaib.  ,  • 

Few  of  our  manufactures  have  been  more  stationary  than_  that  of  woollen  goods. 
Our  ancestors  appear  to  have  given  much  attention  to  the  weaving  of  woollen  cloth,  and 
to  liave  produced  a  fabric  of  much  excellence.  All  tliat  the  moderns  have  done  is  to 
quicken  the  process  of  production  by  the  application  of  steam-power  to  the  machinery 
employed,  and  they  have  introduced,  in  consequence  of  this  application,  a  few  new 
and  ingenious  machines.  The  sophistication  of  many  wooUen  fabrics,  especially 
carpets,  with  the  fibre  of  jute,  is  destructive  of  one  branch  of  our  woollen  mami- 
factiire. 

EXPOETS. 

British  Manufactures,  1873; 

Value 

.   lbs.  £ 

Sheep  and  lambs'  wool,  British    ...       .       .       7,034,735  620,848 

Other  sorts,  including  foreign  dressed  in  the  United 

Kingdom,  and  flocks  and  ragwool      ....       4,677,983  132,900 

Woollen  and  worsted  yarn : 

Woollen  (carded)  .                                                  696,704  101,608 

Worsted  (combed) .       . .     , .     . .     .       .       . .    34,047,803  6,291,885 

Woollen  and  Worsted- Manufactures. 

Broad  cloths,  coatings,  duffels,  &c.,  plain,  all  wool 

Do.  do.       ■  wool  mixed-witli  other  materials  • 

Narrow  cloths,  coatings,  duffels,  &c.,  plain,  all.  wool 

Do.  do.        wool  mixed  with  otlior  materials 

Worsted  stuffs,  all  wool   

„  wool  mixed  with  other  material 

Blankets  and  blanketing  

Flannels  


Value 

lbs. 

£ 

12,960,423 

3,093,736 

9,933,214 

1,503,993 

6,315,355 

945,654 

9,424,841 

1,056,252 

22,751,815  ' 

1,532,783 

260,132,877 

12,744,599 

6,202,382 

629,677 

8,244,931 

460,187 
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l^oollen  and  Worsted  Manufactures  (continued). 


Cai'pets,  not  being  rugs 
Woollen  shawls  . 

„      rugs,  wrappers,  &c. 

,,      hosiery  . 

„      small  wares,  &c. 

„     yarn,  &c. 


lbs. 
No. 
No. 


9,921,100 
477,.'j93 
406,498 


Foreign  and  Colonial  Produce, 


Wool  :— 

Alpaca,  vicuiia,  and  llama 

Sheep  and  lambs'  . 

Other  kinds  and  flocks  . 

Woollen  yarn 

,,         for  weaving 
),  unenumerated 
Woollen  manufactures : — 

Cloths  and  stuflfs  (pieces) 

Unenumerated 


lbs. 

138 

123,246,063 
347,362 
34,777 
31,554 


68,054 


Value 
& 

1,597,383 
179,672 
188,512 
288,821 

1,128,609 
484,548 


Vftlnc 
& 

27 

8,889,898 
17,902 
6.006 
4,241 
2,136 

223,096 
85,753 


Imports. 
Sheep  or  Lambs'  Wool,  1873. 


From  Kussia,  northern  ports 
„        ,1      southern  ports 

,,  Denmark 

„  Germany 

,,  Holland 

„  Belgium 

„  France 

„  Portugal 

„  Italy  .... 

,,  Austrian  Territories 

„  Turkey 

,.  Egypt  .... 

„  Morocco 

,,  United  States  of  America 

„  Peru  .... 

„  Chili  .... 

•  „  Uruguay  . 

,,  Argentine  Eepublic 

„  Gibraltar  .... 

,,  British  Possessions  in  South  Africa 

„  British  India :  Bombay  and  Scinde 

,,  Australia     .       .       .  . 

„  British  North  America . 

„  Falkland  Islands  .... 

„  Other  countries  .... 

Total. 


Other  kinds  and  wool  flocks  . 
Woollen  yarn  for  fancy  purposes 

„  weaving  . 

Unenumerated 
Woollen  manufivctures : 

Cloth  and  stuff  (pieces)  . 

Unenumerated  , 


lbs. 

Value 
& 

2,721,598 

142,492 

466,603 

2  110  ;^6i 

8,294.628 

565,784 

646,097 

44,161 

1,594,761 

92,977 

1,557,165 

110,622 

2,454,426 

141,258 

252,432 

14,153 

1,624,591 

75,825 

8,234,491 

388,347 

4,588,323 

211,048 

816,955 

48.581 

3,505,387 

160,261 

2,307,919 

130.463 

588,265 

30,810 

2,842,742 

117,784 

10,733,762 

412,158 

928,880 

44,181 

42,057,187 

2,863,250 

19,353,258 

878,285 

186,664,946 

11,851,054 

299,384 

18,663 

-246,828 

16,327 

626,391 

30,156 

313,496,742 

18,983,876 

Value 

lbs. 

£ 

712,121 

18,318 

325,259 

69,194 

13,169,662 

1,496,463 

•  ■  • 

23,457 

345,408 

1,428,156 

2,418,506 
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Tabic  showing  Quantity  oj  Wool  consigned  in  United  Kingdom,  1868-71. 


Production  of  English  wool 
Export  of  ,t 

Retained/or  home  consumption 

Imports  retained  for  Iiorae  con- 
sumption : — 
Foreign  and  colonial  . 
Alpaca  and  mohair  . 

Total 


Export  of  foreign  and  colonial 
wool  for  12  months  ending 
August  31  . 


1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

lbs. 
166,549,735 
9,806,180 

lbs. 
155,591,096 
11,686,238 

lbs. 

149,516,679 
10,613,482 

lbs. 
144,985.712 
10,625,366 

155,743,555 

130,714,423 
7,505,556 

143,904,858 

164,323,794 
7,970,413 

138,903,197 

145,968,091 
8,083,749 

134,360,346 

196,814,906 
11,249,464 

293,963,534 

316,199,065 

292,955,037 

342,424,716 

94,301,347 

110,106,168 

121,171,030 

117,478,482 

From  the  following  Table  some  idea  may  he  gathered  as  to  the  difference  in  weight 
of  English  wool : — 

Production  of  British  Wool  in  1872. 


Counties 


Bedford,  West  and  North  Eidings,  York 
Berkshire,  Bucks,  Cambridge . 
Chester,  Essex,  Monmouth 
Cornwall,  Huntingdon,  Kent,  Northamp 

ton,  Leicester  .... 
Cumberland,    Dorset,   Norfolk,  Salop 

Westmoreland  .... 
Devon,  Gloucester,  Nottingham 
Durham,  Eutland  .... 
Hants,  Hereford,  Hertford,  Lancaster. 

Oxford,  Stafford. 
Derby,  Warwick,  Worcester  . 
East  Riding,  York .... 

Lincoln  

Middlesex,  Suffolk. 
Northumberland  .... 
Somerset  ..... 
Surrey,   Sussex,   Wilts,   Isle   of  Man 

Channel  Islands .... 

Wales  

Scotland  ...... 

Ireland  


Deduction  for  slaughter  between  1871 
and  1872   


No.  of  sheep 
and  lambs 
in  1871 


1,508,226 
822,109 
628,776 

2,339,008 

2,463,951 
1,509,649 
283,734 

1,931,701 
793,581 
482,150 

1,488,827 
460,001 
853,172 
639,215 

1,391,517 
2,706,415 
6,882,747 
4,228,721 


31,403,500 
10,650,577 
Net  clip  of  wool,  1872 


Weight  per  fleece 
in  1872 


lbs 
6i 

H 
4| 


"a 

n 

5i 


6 

5f 
8 

8i 

5 

6| 

n 

% 

6i 


3i 


Lbs. 


9,803,469 
5,138,181 
2,986,686 

16,373,056 

13,496,730 
11,322,367 
1,489,604 

11,590,206 
4,563,091 
3,857,200 

13,027,236 
2,300,005 
5,758,911 
4,634,309 

5,913,947 
12,855,471 
36,134,422 
26,429,506 


187,674,397 
31,051,731 


155,722,666 


There  is  somp  variation  every  year  in  the  weight  per  fleece,  according  to  the  season 
Probably  the  clip  of  1872  is  slightly  above  the  average  in  weight  though  not  in  number! 
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WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURE 


!m2)orts  of  Foreign  and  Colo7iial  Sheep  and  Lambs'  Wool,  Alpaca,  40. 

(OOO's  omitted). 


179G 
1800 
1801 
I80G 
1811 
1812 
1814 
1815 
181G 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1824 
1825 
182C 
1831 
3836 
1841 
1844 
1845 
184G 
1851 
1S5G 
1857 
1858 
185!) 
18G0 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 


lbs. 
3,484 
8,608 
7,8G1 
6,757 
4,730 
G,979 
15,479 
13,034 
7,510 
14,051 
24,718 
13,730 
9,770 
16,622 
22,5G4 
43,817 
15,989 
31,052 
G4,240 
56,180 
65,070 
75,552 
65,255 
83,311 
119,124 
133,005 
130,529 
135,780 
151,218 
150,058 
175,991 
180,812 
211,210 
217,609 
243,751 
236,351 
269,811 
262,847 


lbs. 


33 
73 
14 

"87 
71 
99 
175 
383 
324 
1,106 
2,493 
4,997 
12,399 
17,602 
24,177 
21,789 
41,810 
52,052 
49,210 
61,105 
53,700 
59,166 
68,506 
71,339 
77,173 
99,037 
109,734 
113,773 
133,108 
155,745 
158,478 


a 

art 


lbs. 


23 
10 
12 
14 
18 
14 
12 
25 
28 
i 
48 
332 
1,080 
2,197 
3,513 
2,958 
5,817 
14,305 
14,288 
16,598 
14,209 
16,574 
18,676 
18,931 
20,167 
19,881 
29,220 
29,249 
36,127 
35,994 
34,308 


lbs. 

3,339 
6,063 
5,395 
6,444 
2,581 
1,666 
6,723 
0,930 
2,959 
0,282 
8,701 
4,999 
3,630 
6,969 
6,021 
8,206 
1,619 
3,475 
2,818 
1,088 
919 
1,074 
1,020 
383 
55 
397 
111 
154 
1,000 
631 
396 
250 
712 
116 
123 
494 
603 
274 


a 

S  3 

llama, 

and 

■ool 

Gemiai 

1 

wi 
a 

1  other 
Enrope 
conntri 

River 
Plate 

f  United 
States 

oS 

a 

Other 
parts 

3 

lbs. 

Iha 
iUH* 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Ihii 

lbs. 

14 

'  * 

81 

yu 

1796 

421 

1 ,925 

T17 
1*1 1 

u 

1800 

196 
715 

0  L 

c 

0 

1,181 
400 

000 
1  01 

0) 

fi 
4^ 

0 

1801 
1806 

30 

2,014 

1 

u 

1811 

sisi 

5,245 

35 

1812 

uo  t 

4,413 

49 

§«•' 

1814 

3,243 

3,013 

'41 

() 

4 

*-•  0 
T-W 

1815 

2,833 

1,211 

206 

43 

12 

0)  ^ 

1816 

4,924 
8,674 

It 

2,628 

23 

149 

1 

■w  0 

1817 

5,838 

300 

269 

2 

0  >> 

1818 

4,163 

3,111 

876 

24 

16 

•2  *^ 

1819 

5,221 

7fi 

732 

69 

\ 

"s- 

9ft 

1820 

8,045 

/!7 

712 

8 

lo 

1 1 
l*t 

•  > 

1821 

15,433 

OCA 

1  429 

3 

\ 

7 

9 

1824 

28,931 

3  910 

331 

80 

1825 

10,599 

1^307 

205 

5 

120 

318 

'3  '2 
S  cs 

1820 

23,046 

Jul 

2,294 

12 

10 

4 

1831 

32,028 

0,410 

13,250 

1,073 
5,106 

633 

1,080 

2,007 

ri 

1830 

21,124 

3,562 
8,447 

69 

3,009 

4,621 

C3 

1841 

22,119 

2,180 

29 

2,786 

3,410 

C3 

1844 

18,681 

8,709 

8,686 

2,934 

835 

3,975 

2,960 

P. 

1845 

10.233 

A  1t*ii 
4, 1 00 

6,624 

314 

901 

4,571 

0,077 

1840 

8,261 

K  onp 
o,ol;b 

8,323 

853 

694 

4,550 
15,386 

0,820 

1851 

8,040 

2,562 

11,378 

2,568 

6,289 

5,887 

1856 

5,965 

10,.50o 

13,060 

3,768 

3,782 

19,371 

7,251 

5,014 

1857 

11,009 

6,647 

10,188 

5,235 

952 

17,334 

4,873 

6,478 

1858 

12,411 

10,978 

16,577 

3,485 

14,303 

5,846 

6,003 

1859 

9,954 

8,730 

18, .551 

2,875 

1,091 

20,214 

7,346 

6,716 

1860 

3,351 

12,619 

8,145 

6,025 

1,090 

19,161 
17,959 

6,257 

6,441 

18G1 

8,717 

18,187 

17,209 

0,050 

192 

9,857 

7.154 

1862 

8,801 

13,483 

12.893 

10.457 

678 

20,070 

9,397 

6,837 

1863 

9,628 

15,400 
15,050 

17,609 

11,303 

891 

20,425 

8,921 
7,202 

7,401 
8.190 

1864 

7,138 
11,402 

13,420 

10,383 

45 

17,105 

1865 

16,908 

15,160 

11,747 
11,084 

1,256 

26,080 

10,443 

8,010 

1866 

4,185 

8,0G6 

9,317 

656 

15,235 

11,953 

e,127 

1867 

6,812 

8,273 

8,059 

8,368 

827 

17,e02 

9,380 

8,882 

1868 

7,309 

7,423 

10,368 

8,027 

69 

18,797 

10,120 

7,78G 

1869 

The  final  OOO's  are  omitted  in  this  table,  and  must  be  added  to  tl^e  sums  given  ;  thus,  the  total 
quantity  of  wool,  &c.,  imported  in  1869  was  262,847,000  lbs.  ■ 


Imports  of  Wool  in  1874. 


Lbs. 

Value 

£ 

338,800,481 

20,489,055 

4,186,381 

.  557,586 

8,013,706 

1,046,178 

13,114,130 

l.,492.715 

57,361,920 

547,279 

48,404 

Pieces ' 

205,222 

1.033,581 

2,940,684 

Sheep  and  lambs' 
Alpaca,  vicuna,  and  llama 
Goats'  hair  or  wool  , 
Woollen  yarn  . 
„      rags  . 

Woollen  Manufacture  : 
Of  goats'  wool,  mixed  or  not  with  other  materials  . 
Of  wool  other  than  goats',  or  of  wool  mixed  with  cotton, 
cloth,  and  stuffs  ........ 

Unenumerated.    •  .    •  . 
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Exports  of  Wool  in  1874. 


Yards 



Lbs. 

Value 

Slieep  or  lambs'  

1,047,333 

. . . 

£ 

918,879 

Woollen  and  worsted  yam  .... 

... 

34,999,602 

5,558,963 

Woollen  and  Worsted  Manufactures  : 

Woollen  cloths,  &c  

40,177,001 

37,983,903 

3,499,409 

Worsted  stulFs,  &c.,  all  wool  .       .       .  . 

22,720,919 

8,822,948 

1,474,628 

J,               VVOOi  nilAcU  \Vltll  UtXlcX  Illcl/ucJ.lcl<i& 

9.'^8  4..'^R  fiSQ 

Blanketing  

7,225,102 

8,701,200 

850,399 

Flannels  

8,764,697 

3,044,017 

484,454 

Carpets,  not  being  rugs  

Hosiery  of  wool,  &c.  ..... 

9,133,604 

15,066,473 

1,474,831 

289,777 

Small  wares  

• 

1,183,669 

Total  of  woollen  and  worsted  manufactures 

22,794,977 

WOOTZ,  is  the  Indian  name  for  Steel.  The  Indian  wootz  is  prepared  in  very 
rude  furnaces,  in  a  most  primitive  manner,  from  haematite  and  magnetic  iron  ore ; 
charcoal  being  the  fuel  employed.    See  Steel. 

WORMWOOD  {Artemesia  Absinthia).  An  intensely  bitter  herb,  used  medici- 
nally; and  it  is  said  to  be  sometimes  employed  as  a  substitute  for  hops,  in  brewing 
inferior  kinds  of  beer. 

WO&STES.  Yarns  made  of  long  wool  drawn  out  into  long  filaments  by  passing 
it,  when  oiled,  through  heated  combs,  as  described  under  Woollen  Mantjfactuke. 
Numerous  machines  have  been  introduced  for  combing  wool,  and  may  now  be  said  to 
have  entirely  superseded  the  old  fashion  of  hand-combing. 


X 

XASrVHlSTB,  the  name  given  by  Kuhlmann  to  the  yellow  dyeing-matter  of 
madder.    See  Madder.    The  name  has  also  been  applied  to  an  animal  product. 

XANTKORRKCEA.  Several  species  of  this  genus  of  LiliacecB  are  known  in 
Australia  as  '  grass  trees.'    They  yield  '  Botany-Bay  resin '  and  '  Black-boy  gum.' 

X.YJ.OinXNIl—Niiramidine.  By  acting  on  starch  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  a 
transparent  jelly  is  formed,  and  on  adding  water,  xyloidine  is  precipitated  as  a  white 
granular  substance. 

This  name  has  been  given  to  some  preparations  of  collodion  which  have  been  pre- 
pared by  acting  on  some  variety  of  woody  fibre  with  nitric  acid,  until  it  became  sus- 
ceptible of  solution  in  sulphuric  ether.  Many  photographers  are  of  opinion  that 
collodion  thus  prepared  is  in  many  respects  superior  to  that  obtained  by  dissolving 
gun-cotton  in  ether.  Our  own  experience  does  not  enable  us  to  pronounce  on  this, 
but  we  have  heard  some  very  intelligent  operators  express  a  very  opposite  opinion 
ChemicaUy  the  collodions  vnU.  be  the  same,  but  it  is  possible  that  there  may  bo  a 
physical  difference,  and  few,  except  those  who  have  had  much  experience  in  the 
changes  produced  by  light  on  chemical  compounds,  can  form  any  correct  idea  of  the 
differences  in  actinic  power  of  producing  change  in  bodies  physically  different,  though 
chemically  the  same.  Xyloidine,  or  rather  sawdust  treated  with  a  mixture  of  nitric 
acid  and  sulphuric  acid,  until  rendered  explosive,  has  been  proposed  for  use  in  blasting 
rocks.  Another  modified  form  of  the  same  kind  of  blasting  powder  has  been  made 
by  saturating  deal  sawdust  with  nitrate  of  potash,  and  then  mixing  the  preparation 
with  some  sulphur  and  yellow  prussiate  of  potash .  Neither  of  these  explosive  powders 
has  however,  come  into  use.  They  are  dangerous,  as  being  liable  to  spontaneous 
combustion.    See  Collodiok  ;  Gun-Cotton. 

XTX.OI..  A  hydrocarbon  found  in  coal-naphtlia  and  in  the  oils  which  aemritn 
when  crude  Avood-spirit  is  mixed  with  water.  s^parato 


Vol.  in. 
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YTTRIA 


YARsr.    (Fil,  Fr. ;  Gam,  Ger.)    Wool,  cotton,  or  flax,  spun  into  thread, 
YEA-ST.    SoG  Beer,  and  Feumuntation. 

YEAST,  ARTIFXCIAIi.  Mix  2  parts  by  weight  of  fine  flour  of  pale  barley-malt, 
with  1  part  of  whoat-flour ;  stir  50  lbs.  of  this  mixture  gradually  into  100  quarts 
of  cold  water,  with  a  wooden  spatula,  till  it  forms  a  smooth  pap.  Put  this  pap  inf  o 
a  copper  over  a  slow  fire  :  stir  it  well  till  the  temperature  rise  to  fully  155°  to  160° 
Fahr.,  when  a  pai'tial  formation  of  sugar  will  take  place,  but  this  sweetening  must  not 
bo  pushed  too  far  ;  turn  out  the  thinned  paste  int6  a  flat  cooler,  and  stir  it  from  time 
to  time.  As  soon  as  the  wort  has  fallen  to  59°  Fahr.,  transfer  it  to  a  tub,  and  add  for 
every  50  quarts  of  it  1  quart  of  good  fresh  beer  yeast,  which  will  throw  the  wort 
into  brisk  fermentation  in  the  course  of  12  hours.  This  preparation  will  bo  good 
yeast,  fit  for  bakers'  and  brewers'  uses,  and  will  continue  fresh  and  active  for  three 
days.    It  should  be  occasionally  stirred. 

The  German  yeast  imported  into  this  country  in  large  quantities,  and  employed  by 
our  bakers  in  baking  cakes,  and  other  fancj/  bread,  is  made  by  putting  the  Unterhefe 
(see  Beer,  Bavarian)  into  thick  sacks  of  linen  or  hempen  yarn,  letting  tlie  liquid 
part,  or  beer,  drain  away ;  placing  the  drained  sacks  between  boards,  and  exposing 
them  to  a  gradually  increasing  pressure,  till  a  mass  of  a  thin  cheesy  consistency  is 
obtained.  This  cake  is  broken  into  small  pieces,  which  are  wrapped  in  separate  linen 
cloths ;  these  parcels  being  afterwards  enclosed  in  waxed  cloth,  for  exportation.  The 
yeast-cake  may  also  be  rammed  hard  into  a  pitched  cask,  which  is  to  be  closed  air- 
tight. In  this  state,  if  kept  cool,  it  may  be  preserved  active  for  a  considerable  time. 
"When  this  is  to  be  used  for  beer,  the  proportion  required  should  be  mixed  with  a 
quantity  of  worts  at  60°  Fahr.,  and  the  mixture  left  for  a  little  to  work,  and  send  up 
a  lively  froth ;  when  it  is  quite  ready  for  adding  to  the  cooled  worts  in  the  fermenting 
back. 

YEAST,  PATENT.  Boil  6  ounces  of  hops  in  3  gallons  of  water  3  hours  ;  strain 
it  off,  and  let  it  stand  10  minutes  ;  then  add  half  a  peck  of  ground  malt,  stir  it  well  up 
and  cover  it  over ;  return  the  hops,  and  put  the  same  quantity  of  water  to  them  again, 
boiling  them  the  same  time  as  before,  straining  it  off  to  the  first  mash  ;  stir  it  up,  and 
let  it  remain  4  hours,  then  strain  it  off,  and  set  it  to  work  at  90°,  with  3  pints  of 
patent  yeast ;  let  it  stand  about  20  hours ;  take  the  scum  off  the  top,  and  stram  it 
through  a  hair-sieve ;  it  will  be  then  fit  for  use.  One  pint  is  sufficient  to  make  a 
■  bushel  of  bread. 

Dried  Yeast  Imported  in  1873. 

From  Germany 
,,  Holland  . 
„  Belgium . 
„    Other  countries 

Total . 

Dried  yeast  Imported  in  1874  :  153,808  cwts. ;  value  396,007^. 

YEIiIiOW  COPPER  ORE.   See  Copper  Pyrites.  ,  , 

YEUOW  3>YES.  (Teintures  jatcnes,  Fv. ;  Gelbfdrben,  Ger.)  Annotto,  dijers- 
hroom  (Genista  tinctoria),  fustic,  fustet,  Persian  or  French  berries,  quercitron  bar/: 
saw-wort,  (Serratida  tinctoria),  turmeric,  weld,  willow-leaves,  t\ie>  principal 
yellow  dyes  of  the  vegetable  kingdom;  chromate  of  lead,  rrou  oxide,  mtric  ^cid Jtov 
silk),  stdphide  of  antimony,  and  sulphide  of  arsenic,  are  those  of  the  mineral  Ivrngdom. 
Under  these  articles,  as  also  under  Calico-Printing  Dyeing,  and  ° 
instructions  will  be  found  for  communicating  this  colour  to  textile  'I'^'i  °t'iei Jibrous 
substances.  Alumina  and  oxide  of  tin  are  the  most  approved  bases  of  the  aboje  vege- 
table dyes.  A  nankin  dye  may  be  given  with  baUah,  especially  to  cotton  oiled  prepa- 
ratory  to  the  Turkey-rod  process.  See  Madder.  A„.„,,mv.^ 
YEIiliOW,  aailMG'S,  is  a  poisonous  yellow  pigment.  See  Aesekic  and  Urpiment. 
YEX.I.OW  JUEETAX..    See  MuNTz's  Metai,.  ;,  „„„  fi,- 

YEW.    Taxus  baccata,  the  common  yew,  yields  a  durable  timber,  and  was  tne 
favourite  wood  for  the  old  long-bows.  ,  j        »  „fnHffl 

YTTRIA  is  a  rare  earth,  extracted  from  tlio  minerals  gadollnite  and  yttrotantauio. 
It  is  an  oxide  of  the  metal  yttrium. 


Cwts. 

Value 

28,060 

£79,669 

114,445 

281.460 

4,711 

13,182 

10 

27 

147,226 

374,347 

ZINC 
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ZAFFSB.   See  Cobalt. 

ZEA.  Indian  corn  or  maize  is  obtained  from  an  American  grass,  the  Zca  mays. 
It  is  now  largely  cultivated  in  the  East  Indies  and  in  Northern  Africa,  and  is  grown 
to  some  extent  in  the  sonth  of  Europe.  '  Popped  corn '  is  prepared  by  heating  the 
grains  on  a  hot  metal  plate,  when  they  open  and  expose  their  starchy  contents ;  sweet- 
ened and  coloured,  they  form  a  sweetmeat  known  as  '  corn  ball.' 

ZEDOARV.  (Zedoaire,  Fr. ;  Zittiver,  Ger.)  The  root  of  a  cucurbitaceous  plant 
imported  from  Ceylon.  Malabar,  and  Cochin-China,  employed  sometimes  medicinally. 
It  occurs  in  wrinkled  pieces,  externally  ash-coloured,  internally  brownish-red ;  possessed 
of  a  fragrant  odom-,  and  of  a  pungent,  aromatic,  bitterisli  taste. 

ZEOAXTES.  A  group  of  minerals  consisting  of  hydrous  silicates  of  alumina  and 
other  bases.  They  gelatinise  with  acids,  and  intumesce  when  heated,  whence  their 
name  {Ceo,  ze.o,  to  boil).  They  are  found  in  the  cavities  of  amygdaloidal  rocks,  and  a 
few  also  occur  in  mineral  veins.    None  of  them  is  of  any  use  in  the  arts. 

ZINC  {Atomic  weight,  32-5 ;  symbol,  Zn)  is  a  metal  of  a  bluish-white  colour,  of 
considerable  lustre  when  broken,  but  easily  tarnished  by  the  air ;  its  fracture  is  hackly, 
and  foliated  with  small  fecets,  irregularly  set.  It  has  little  cohesion,  and  breaks  in 
thin  plates  before  the  hammer,  unless  it  has  been  previously  subjected  to  a  process  of 
lamination,  at  the  temperature  of  from  220°  to  300°  Fahr.,  by  which  it  becomes 
malleable  and  ductile.  On  this  singular  property  a  patent  was  taken  out  by  Messr.«. 
Hobson  and  Sylvester,  of  Sheffield,  many  years  ago,  for  manufacturing  sheet  zinc  for 
covering  the  roofs  of  houses,  and  sheathing  ships  ;  but  the  low  price  of  copper  at  that 
time,  and  its  superior  tenacity,  rendered  their  patent  ineffective.  The  specific  gravity 
of  zinc  varies  from  6'9  to  7"2,  according  to  the  degree  of  condensation  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected.  It  melts  imder  a  red  heat,  at  773°  Fahr.  "When  strongly  heated 
with  contact  of  air,  the  metal  takes  fire,  and  burns  with  a  brilliant  bluish-white  light, 
while  a  few  flocculi  of  a  woolly- looking  white  matter  {nil  album)  rise  out  of  the  cru- 
cible and  float  in  the  air.  The  result  of  this  combustion  is  a  white  powder,  formerly 
called  '  flowers,'  but  now  oxide  of  zinc. 

The  principal  ores  of  zinc  are,  the  sulphide  called  blende,  the  carbonate  called  cala- 
mine, and  the  silicates  of  zinc. 

1.  Blende  crystallises  in  rhombic  dodecahedrons  ;  its  fracture  is  highly  conchoidal; 
lustre,  adamantine;  colours,  black,  brown,  red,  yellow,  and  gi-een;  transparent  or 
translucent ;  spec.  grav.  4.  It  is  a  simple  sulphide  of  the  metal  (ZnS) ;  and,  therefore, 
consists  in  its  pure  state,  of  32-5  of  zinc  and  16  of  sulphur.  It  dissolves  in  nitric  acid, 
with  disengagement  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  It  occurs  in  beds  and  veins,  ac- 
companied chiefly  by  galena,  iron  pyrites,  copper  pyrites,  and  heavy  spar.  Tiiere  is 
a  radiated  variety  found  at  Przibram,  remarkable  for  containing  a  large  proportion  of 
cadmium.  Blende  is  found  in  great  quantities  in  Derbyshire  and  Cumberland,  as  also 
in  Cornwall  and  many  other  localities.    It  is  frequently  termed  '  black  jack.' 

2.  Calamine  is  a  mineral  occurring  usually  in  concretionary  forms  and  compact 
masses,  yellowish-white  when  pure,  but  frequently  brown  through  the  presence  of  iron. 
It  crystallises  \n  rhombohedra,  and  has  a  spec.  grav.  of  about  4-4.  It  is  a  normal 
carbonate  of  zinc  (ZnO.CO-  =  ZnCO')  containing,  when  pure,  about  62  per  cent,  of 
zinc.  It  is  an  abundant  ore  in  Derbyshire,  Cumberland,  Belgium,  Sardinia,  Silesia, 
&c.  The  carbonate  is  termed  by  some  writers  Smithsonite,  a  name  applied  by  others 
to  the  hydrous  silicate.    See  Caxamine. 

3.  Smithsonite  or  Electric  calamine  is  an  ore  occurring  in  compact  masses,  and  in 
mammillated,  botryoidal,  and  fibrous  forms.  It  is  found  in  Carinthia,  Hungary, 
Belgium,  New  Jersey,  &c.  It  is  a  hydrous  silicate,  containing  2ZnO.SiO-' -i- HO 
(Zn^SlO* -t- B'O).    Many  writers  term  this  ore  calamine. 

4.  Willemite.  An  anhydrous  silicate  of  zinc,  containing  2ZnO.SiO-  (Zn-SiO*).  It 
is  found  at  Vieille  Montague,  near  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  at  Franklin  and  Stirling  in 
New  Jersey. 

6.  Zincite,  Spartalite,  or  Red  zinc  ore  occm-s  at  Mine  Hill  and  Sterling  Hill  in  New 
Jersey,  where  it  is  associated  with  franldinite.  It  is  an  oxide  of  zinc  (ZnO)  containing- 
alittle  oxide  of  manganese.  An  artificial  oxide  of  zinc  is  sometimes  found  crystallised 
among  blast-furnace  products. 

The  zinc  ores  of  England,  like  those  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Silesia,  occur  in  two 
geological  positions.  The  first  is  in  the  carboniferous  or  mountain  limestone  The 
blende  and  the  calamine  most  usually  accompany  the  veins  of  galena  which  traverse 
that  limestone  ;  though  there  are  many  lead  mines  that  yield  no  calamine  ;  and  on  tha 
other  hand,  there  are  veins  of  calamine  alone,  as  at  Matlock  .  v  mo 
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In  nlmost  ovcry  part  of  England  where  metalliferous  limestone  appears,  there  are 
oxplorutions  for  ead  and  j^.nc  ores.  The  neighbourhood  of  Alston-mooi-,  in  Cum- 
borland  of  Castleton  and  Matlock,  in  Derbyshire,  and  the  small  metallifUus  belt 
of  Flintshire,  are  peculiarly  marked  for  their  mineral  riches.  On  the  north  side 
oi  the  last  county,  calamine  is  worked  in  a  rich  mine  of  galena  at  Holywell  where  it 
presents  the  singular  appearance  of  occurring  only  in  the  ramifications  that  the  lead- 
vein  makes  from  east  to  west,  and  never  in  those  from  north  to  south:  while  the 
blende,  abundantly  present  in  this  mine,  is  found  indifferently  in  all  directions 

The  second  locality  of  calamine  is  in  the  magnesian  limestone  formation  The 
calamine  is  clisserainated  through  it  in  small  contemporaneous  veins,  which,  running 
in  all  directions,  form  the  appearance  of  a  network.  These  veins  have  commonly  a 
thickness  ot  only  a  few  inches  ;  but  in  certain  cases  they  extend  to  4  feet  in  conse- 
quence of  the  union  of  several  small  ones  into  a  single  mass.  There  were  formerly 
explorations  for  calamine  in  the  magnesian  limestone,  situated  chiefly  on  the  flanks  of 
the  Mendip  Hills,  a  chain  which  extends  in  the  north-west  and  south-east  direction 
from  the  Canal  of  Bristol  to  Frome.  Calamine  was  chiefly  worked  in  the  parishes  of 
Phipham  and  Koborough,  as  also  near  Rickford  and  Broadfield-Doron,  by  means  of  a 
great  number  of  small  shafts.  The  miners  paid  for  the  privilege  of  working  a  tax  of 
1/.  sterling  per  annum,  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury ;  and  they  sold  the  ores,  mixed 
with  a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime,  at  Phipham,  after  washing  it 
slightly  in  a  sieve.  Very  little  is  at  present  worked  in  this  district.  Calamine  is 
now  largely  imported  into  this  country  from  Spain  and  the  United  States  of  America. 


Metallurgy  of  Zinc. 

Hoasting  of  Ores. — Blende,  or  sulphide  of  zinc  is,  previous  to  its  treatment  for 
metal,  carefully  roasted  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  over  the  bottom  of  which  it  is 
spread  in  a  layer  of  about  4  inches  in  thickness.  A  strong  heat  is  necessary  for  this 
purpose,  and  during  the  operation  the  charge  is  frequently  stirred  with  a  strong  iron 
rake,  with  a  view  of  exposing  fresh  surfaces  to  the  gases  of  the  furnace.  The  appa- 
ratus most  commonly  employed  in  this  country  for  roasting  sulphide  of  zinc  consists 
of  a  reverberatory  furnace  about  36  feet  in  length  and  9  feet  in  width,  provided  ^dth 
a  fireplace  of  the  usual  construction.  The  sole  or  hearth  of  this  apparatus  is  divided 
into  three  distinct  beds,  of  which  that  nearest  the  fire-bridge  is  4  inches  lower  than 
that  which  is  next  it,  which  is  again  4  inches  lower  than  that  nearest  the  chimney. 
In  addition  to  the  heat  derived  from  the  fireplace,  the  gases  escaping  from  the  re- 
ducing furnaces  are  usually  introduced  immediately  before  the  bridge,  and  a  consider- 
able economy  of  fuel  is  thereby  effected. 

When  the  furnace  has  been  sufficiently  heated,  a  charge  of  12  cwts.  of  raw  blende 
is  introduced  into  the  division  nearest  the  chimney,  and  equally  spread  over  the 
bottom,  care  being  taken  to  stir  it  from  time  to  time  by  means  of  an  iron  rake,  as 
before  described.  After  the  expiration  of  about  eight  hours  this  charge  is  worked  on 
to  the  floor  of  the  compartment  forming  the  middle  of  the  furnace,  and  a  new 
charge  is  introduced  into  the  division  next  the  chimney.  About  eight  hours  after 
this  charging  the  ore  on  the  middle  bed  is  worked  on  to  the  fii'st,  whilst  that  on  the 
hearth  next  the  chimney  is  equally  spread  on  the  middle  one  and  a  new  charge  intro- 
duced into  the  division  next  the  stack.  After  the  expiration  of  another  period  of 
eight  hours  the  charge  on  the  first  hearth  is  drawn,  the  ore  on  the  middle  and  third 
hearths  moved  forward,  and  a  fourth  charge  introduced  as  before.  In  this  way  the 
operation  is  continuous,  and  each  furnace  will  effect  the  calcination  of  about  36  cwts. 
of  ordinary  blende  in  the  course  of  24  hours. 

Calamine  is  usually  prepared  for  smelting  by  calcination  in  a  furnace  resembling 
an  ordinary  lime-kiln,  the  heat  being  often  supplied  by  means  of  four  fireplaces 
arranged  externally,  and  so  placed  that  the  heated  gases  may  be  drawn  into  it,  and 
regularly  distributed  tlirough  the  interstices  existing  between  the  masses,  of  ore.  Cala- 
mine subjected  to  this  treatment  commonly  loses  about  one-third  of  its  weight,  and  is 
at  the  same  time  rendered  so  friable  as  easily  to  admit  of  being  reduced  to  fine  powder 
by  an  ordinary  edge-mill. 

Belgian  Process.— When  this  method  of  treating  zinc  ore  is  employed,  the  furnace 
represented  in  fig.  2151  is  commonly  used. 

Fig.  2151  represents,  on  the  left  hand,  a  front  elevation  of  the  furnace,  and  on 
the  right  a  sectional  elevation  through  the  ash-pit  and  fireplace,  f  is  the  fireplace, 
whilst  A  is  the  cavity  into  which  are  introduced  the  retorts  destined  for  the  distillation 
of  the  metal.  The  products  of  combustion  escape  by  the  openings  g  into  a  flue,  by 
which  they  are  conducted  into  the  calciner  for  the  purpose  of  economising  the  waste 
heat.  These  furnaces  are  either  arranged  in  couples,  back  to  back,  or  in  groups  of 
four,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  structure  more  solid,  and  economising  hent. 
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In  the  arched  chamber  A  are  placed  48  cylindrical  retorts,  3  feet  6  inches  in 
length  from  h  to  d,  and  7  inches  internal  diameter.  These  are  made  of  refractory 
fire  clay,  well  baked  and  supported  behind  by  ledges  of  masonry  a,  b,  fig.  2152, 
whilst  in  front,  at  c  d,  they  rest  on  fire-clay  saddles  let  into  an  iron  framing.  Short 
conical  fire-clay  pipes,  10  inches  in  length  from  d  to  c,  are  fixed  in  the  mouths  of 
tliese  retorts  by  means  of  moistened  clay,  and  project  for  a  short  distance  beyond 
the  mouth  of  the  furnace.  To  these  are  adapted  thin  wrought-ii-on  cones  18  inches 
in  length  from  e  to  /,  tapering  off  to  the  smaller  extremity  to  an  orifice  of  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  inclined  position  of  the  retorts,  the  method 
of  adjusting  the  pipes,  and  the  general  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  are  shown  in 
fig.  2152,  in  which  r,  r,  r,  r,  represent  the  nozzles  of  thin  wrought  iron.    When  a  new 


furnace  is  first  lighted  the  retorts  are  introduced  without  being  previously  baked,  but 
care  must  be  taken  that  they  be  perfectly  dry  and  seasoned,  and  for  this  reason  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  a  large  stock  constantly  on  hand,  in  a  storehouse  artificially 
heated  by  means  of  some  of  the  flues  of  the  establishment.  The  heat  is  gradually 
increased  during  three  or  four  days,  at  the  end  of  which  period  charges  of  ore  are 
introduced,  the  clay  cones  are  luted  in  their  places,  and  the  furnace  is  brought  into  full 
working  order.  The  charge  of  a  furnace  consists  of  1,680  lbs.  of  roasted  blende  or 
calcined  calamine,  and  840  lbs.  of  coal-dust.  The  ore  and  coal-dust,  after  being  finely 
divided  and  intimately  mixed,  is  sUghtly  damped  and  subsequently  introduced  into  the 
retorts  by  means  of  a  semi-cylindrical  scoop,  by  the  aid  of  which  an  experienced  work- 
man will  effect  the  charging  without  spilling  the  smallest  quantity  of  the  mixture 

in  this  country  the  retorts  in  the  lower  tier  are  usually  not  charged,  as  they  are 
extremely  liable  to  be  broken,  and  are  therefore  only  employed  to  moderate  the  heat 
ot  the  furnace,  pn  the  Continent,  however,  the  fireplace  is  frequently  covered  bv  a 
noUow  arch,  and  in  that  case  every  retort  requires  a  charge  of  ore. 

The  mixture  introduced  into  the  retorts  varies,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  their 
position  in  the  furnace,  for  in  spite  of  every  precaution  to  prevent  inequality  of 
temperature,  it  is  found  impossible  to  heat  the  whole  of  them  alike,  and  those  next 
the  lire,  therefore,  from  being  the  most  strongly  heated,  are  liable  to  work  off  first 
AS  soon  as  the  retorts  have  been  charged  the  clay  cones  are  luted  into  their  clace'?" 
and  carbonic  oxide  gas,  which  burns  with  a  blue  flame  at  the  mouth  of  the  conec;' 
quickly  makes  its  appearance.  The  quantity  of  this  gas  gradually  diminishes,  and  as 
soon  as  the  flame  assumes  a  greenish-white  hue,  and  wliite  fumes  are  observed  to  be 
evolved,  the  sheet-iron  cones  are  put  on,  and  the  furnace  at  once  enters  into  steadv 

fXZ'  ''''  T''  ^fcli  oxide,  they  are 

taken  off  and  gently  tapped  against  some  hard  substance,  so  as  to  remote  i?  an <? 
then  replaced.    The  oxide  thus  collected  is  added  to  the  mixture  ^1^^^!  f 
the  next  charge.    After  the  expiration  of  about  six  hours  from  the  tim/of^T  • 
the  wrought-iron  tubes  are  successively  removed,  and  the  metellt  z  fF"^ 
the  clay-pipes  into  an  iron  ladle.    ThiJ,  when  full,  is  s^mre^l^^wSaS 
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to  that  obtained  from  the  nozzles,  whiUst  the  pure  metal  is  cast  iuto  ingotb,  weighiug 
about  28  lbs.  each.  At  the  expiration  of  twelve  hours  from  the  time  of  charging,  the  zinc 
is  again  tapped,  and  the  residue  remaining  in  the  retorts  withdrawn.  The  retorts  are 
immediately  recharged,  and  the  operation  of  reduction  is  conducted  as  above  described. 

The  resiaues  obtained  from  the  retorts,  after  the  first  working,  are  passed  through 
a  crushing-mill,  mixed  with  a  further  quantity  of  small  coal,  and  again  treated  for  the 
metal  they  contain.  The  earthen  adapters  or  cones,  when  unfit  for  further  service, 
are  crushed  and  treated  as  zinc  ores. 

In  order  to  work  these  furnaces  with  economy,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
they  should  bo  constantly  supplied  with  a  full  number  of  retorts,  since  the  amount  of 
fuel  consumed,  and  the  general  expenses  incurred  for  each  furnace,  wiU  be  the  same  if 
the  apparatus  has  its  full  complements  of  retorts,  or  if  one  half  of  them  are  broken 
and  consequently  disabled. 

It  is  therefore  necessary,  in  all  zinc-smelting  establishments,  to  keep  a  large  stock 
of  well-seasoned  retorts,  which,  before  being  introduced  into  the  furnace,  to  make  good  ■ 
any  deficiency  caused  by  breakage,  are  heated  to  full  redness  in  a  kiln  provided  for 
that  purpose.  The  Belgian  process  of  zinc  smelting  is  that  which  is  at  present  most 
employed  in  this  country.  The  principal  localities  in  Avhich  zinc  ores  are  treated  are 
Swansea,  Wigan,  Llanelly,  and  Wrexham. 
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Mesian  Process— In  the  zinc  works  of  Silesia  the  furnaces  employed  differ  con- 
siderably from  those  used  in  the  Belgian  process. 

Fiff.  2163,  represents  an  elevation,  and  fig.  2154,  a  vertical  section  of  the  Silesian 
furnace.    The  distillation  is  effected  in  a  sort  of  muffle  of  baked  clay,  u,  figs.  2155 

and  2156  ;  these  are  each  about  3  feet  3  inches  m 
length,  and  20  inches  in  height.  The  front  of  this 
muffle  is  pierced  with  two  apertures.  The  lower  open- 
ing, d,  serves  to  remove  the  residues  remaining  in  the 
retorts  after  each  operation,  and  is  closed  during  the 
process  of  distillation  by  a  small  door  of  baked  clay, 
firmly  luted  in  its  place.  In  the  upper  opening  is 
introduced  a  hollow  clay  arm,  bent  at  right  angles, 

a,  b,  c,  and  which  remains  open  at  c.    An  opening  at 

b,  permits  of  charging  the  retort  by  means  of  a  proper 
scoop,  and  this,  during  the  operation,  is  closed  by  a 
luted  clay-plug.  From  six  to  ten  of  these  muffles  or 
retorts  are  arranged  in  rows,  on  either  side  of  a  fur- 

 —  nace  provided  with  suitable  apertures  for  their  intro- 
duction.   They  are  securely  luted  in  their  places,  and  the  openings  closed  by  sheet- 
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iron  doors,  by  ^'hich  the  too  rapid  cooling  of  the  FPe     ^        e^entre  S  the^™ 
employed  is  coal,  which  is  burnt  on  the  grate  g,  ^^^uated  in  the  centre  oi  the 
The  retorts  are  charged  with  a  mixture  of  calamine  and  smaU  coal  oi  more  ^ 
coke-dust,  since,  when  coal  is  employed,  the  products  of  distillation  are  louna 

'  ThVltS^^^^^^^  opening  c,  of  the  adapter,  and  is  received  into  the  cavities 

m  wTe'shown  in  figs.  2157.  2158,  2159,     ^or  remelting  the  meUUic  d^^^^^ 

Fig.  2157,  is  a  front  view ;  fig.  /lob.  is  a  tranb 
verse  section ;  fig.  2159.  a  view  from  above :  a,  is 
the  fire-door;  6,  the  grate  ;c.  the  fire-bridge  ;  o!, 
the  flue ;  e,  the  chimney ;  /,  /,  /,  cast-iron  melting- 
pots,  which  contain  each  about  10  cwts.  of  metal. 
The  heat  is  moderated  by  the  successive  addition 
of  pieces  of  cold  zinc.  The  inside  of  the  pots 
is  sometimes  coated  with  loam,  to  prevent  the  iron 
being  attacked  by  the  zinc. 

In  some  establishments,  and  particularly  those 
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at  Stolberg  in  Prussia,  the  retorts  have  the  form  represented  by  d,  fig.  2160, 
adapter  also  of  fire-clay;  b  a  cone  of  wrought  iron,  and  a  a  small  vessel  of  the  same 
material  for  the  collection  of  the  oxide,  and  furmshed  m  the  bottom  with  an  aperture 
for  the  escape  of  the  gases  generated. 


These  are  arranged  on  either  side  of  a  grate  as  represented.^^.  2161  ;  an  internal 
opening  serving  for  two  retorts,  and  of  which  there  are  usually  twelve  in  each 
furnace,  e  is  the  fire-door;  f  grate;  a  chamber  in  masonry  of  furnace;  h  dia- 
phragm of  fire-brick  supporting  adapter,  in  the  depressed  part  of  which  the  metallic 
zinc  is  collected  and  subsequently  removed  by  a  scraper,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
cone  of  the  Belgian  retort.  The  wrought-iron  vessel  a,  is  supported  by  a  chain  or 
wire  J. 

Fig.  2162  represents  a  longitudinal  elevation  of  the  roasting  furnace  employed. 
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Old  English  Process. — The  English  furnaces  formerly  used  for  smelting  zinc  ores 
wore  sometimes  quadrangular,  sometimes  round ;  the  latter  form  being  preferable. 
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di-iiuglit,  iind  to  curry  off  tho  smoke 
ns  there  were  pots  in  the  furnace 


2163 


They  were  mounted  with  from  6  to  8  crucibles  or  pots  {figs.  2163,  2164)  arched  mv-r 
^.^tl^  a  cupola  «,  phieod  nndor  a  conical  chimney  i,  which  served  to  give  a  st^o.Jg 

In  this  cono  there  were  as  many  doors,  c,  c,  c 
and  an  equal  number  of  vents  d,  d,  d,  in  the 
cupola,  through  which  the  smoke  might 
escape,  and  tho  pots  be  set.  In  tho 
surrounding  wail  there  were  holes  for 
taking  out  tho  pots  when  they  became 
unserviceable ;  after  tho  pots  were  set, 
these  holes  were  bricked  up.  The  pots 
wore  lieated  to  ignition  in  a  reverbera- 
tory  furnace  before  being  set,  and  wore 
put  in  by  means  of  iron  tongs  supported 
upon  two  wheels,  as  is  the  case  with 
glass-house  pots.  In  figs.  2163,  2164,  e, 
is  tlie  grate ;  /  the  door  for  fuel ;  g,  tho 
ash-pit.  The  pots,  h,  h,  h,  liave  a  hole 
in  tho  centre  of  their  bottom,  which  is 
closed  with  a  wooden  plug,  when  they 
are  set  charged  with  calamine,  mixed 
•mth.  coal;  which  coal  prevents  tho 
mixtirre  from  falling  through  the  orifice, 
when  the  heat  rises  and  consumes  the 
plug.  The  sole  of  the  hearth  i,  i,  upon 
which  the  crucibles  stand,  is  perforated 
under  each  of  them,  so  that  they  can  be 
reached  from  below  ;  to  the  bottom 
orifice  of  the  pots,  when  the  distillation 
begins,  a  long  sheet-iron  pipe,  k,  is 
joined,  which  dips  at  its  end  into  a  vessel,  I,  for  receiving  in  drops  the  condensed 
vapours  of  the  zinc.  The  pot  is  charged  from  above,  through  an  orifice  in  the  lid, 
which  is  left  open  after  the  firing  until  the  bluish  colour  of  the  flames  indicates  the 
volatilisation  of  the  metal,  immediately  whereupon  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  fire- 
tile,  m.  The  iron  tubes  are  liable  to  become  obstructed  during  the  distillation,  and 
must  therefore  be  occasionally  cleared  by  means  of  an  iron  bar.  When  the  operation 
is  terminated  the  pipes  must  be  removed,  and  the  carbonaceous  and  other  residual 
matters  extracted  from  the  pots.  In  this  figure,  1,  2,  is  the  level  of  the  upper  floor ; 
3,  4,  level  of  the  lower  ceiling  of  the  lower  floor.  Fiff.  2164  is  a  ground  plan  on 
the  level  of  1,  2  ;  only  one  half  being  here  shown. — J.  A.  P. 

The  general  consumption  of  Spelter  throughout  the  world  is  about  67,000  tons  per 
annum  ;  of  which  about  44,000  tons  are  made  to  take  the  shape  of  rolled  sheets,  and 


these  are  estimated  to  bo  applied  as  follows,  each 
truth :  — 


Eoofing  and  architectural  purposes 
Ship-sheathing 
Lining  packing-cases 
Domestic  utMisils  . 
Ornaments  . 
Miscellaneous 


quantity  being  somewhat  below  the 


Tons. 

23,000 
3,500 
2.500 

12,000 
1,500 
1,500 


44,000 


Five-and-tweuty  years  ago  the  quantity  used  for  roofing  did  not  exceed  5,000  tons  ; 
none  was  employed  for  ship-sheathing  or  lining  packing-cases  ;  and  stamped  ornaments 
in  zinc  date  only  from  1852. 

From  the  low  temperature  at  which  zinc  fuses,  and  from  the  sharpness  of  im- 
pressions  possessed  by  castings  in  this  metal,  it  is  much  employed  on  the  Continent  for 
the  production  of  statues  and  statuettes.  The  uses  of  this  metal  in  the  preparation  of 
alloys  has  already  been  noticed  under  the  head  of  Alloys.  It  is  also  employed  liko 
tin  for  coating  iron,  producing  what  is  known  as  '  galvanised  iron.'  (See  Galvaniskd 
Iron.)  The  disinfectant  liquor  of  Sir  W.  Burnett  is  chloride  of  zinc,  and  the  oxide 
of  this  metal  is  much  employed  as  a  pigment  in  place  of  white  lead.  (See  Buenett's 
Fluid,  and  Zinc  White.) 
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ZIRCONIA 

Mparts  of  Zinc  in  tke  Year  1873  andtkrcejre^ous  Years  jasper  Board  of  T,'ade 


Crude  Zinc 

Zinc  manufactures 

Years 

Quantities 

Value 

Quantities 

Value 

1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 

Tons 
10,921 
20,968 
14,874 
20,038 

& 

366,461 
431,309 
302,329 
478,628 

Tons 
9,360 
8,792 
12,417 
12,470 

220,394 
207,855 
340,827 
367,935 

Crude,  in  cakes 
Manufactures . 


Zinc  Imported  in  1874. 

Quantities  Value 

,     22,216  tons  £492,874 

!       .    252,607  cwts.  372,176 


British  Zinc  or  Spelter  Exported  in  the  Year  ISIS  and  four  previous  Years  {as  per 

Board  of  Trade  Beturns). 


Tears 

Quantities 

Value 

1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 

Tons 
10,145 
7,345 
6,462 
6,047 
3,439 

£ 

207,840 
141,281 
115,281 
101,812 
85,739 

ZINCXJVG  OP  IRON.  Iron  may  be  conveniently  coated,  in  the  humid  way,  by 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  one  of  the  double  salts  of  chloride  of  zinc  and  sal- 
ammoniac,  as  now  used  in  soldering  and  welding.  To  secure  success,  the  zinc 
solution  should  be  weak,  and  only  a  weak  galvanic  current  should  be  used,  otherwise 
the  zinc  precipitated  will  again  separate  from  the  iron  m  scales.  With  proper  pre- 
cautions, the  deposit  may  be  made  as  thick  as  strong  paper.  The  article  must  be  well 
cleansed  before  undergoing  the  operation.    See  Gaivakised  Iron. 

ZXZiTC  PRINTING.  If  this  art  be  not  calculated  to  supersede  wood  engraving, 
it  can  be  applied  with  great  advantage  for  certain  purposes  in  the  etching  style,  for 
maps,  plans,  dra^vings  of  machines,  &c.  A  zinc  plate  is  covered  with  an  etclnng 
ground  the  drawing  etched  in  the  usual  manner  with  the  needle,  and  bitten  in.  Ihe 
etching  ground  is  now  removed,  the  deep  lines  cleaned  with  acid,  and  then  the  whole 
plate  in  a  warm  state,  covered  with  an  easily  fusible  metal,  with  which,  of  course, 
the  lines  of  the  drawing  are  filled  up.  When  the  metal  thus  laid  on  is  cold  and  firm, 
the  whole  plate  is  planed  until  the  zinc  appears  again,  and  only  the  lines  of  the 
drawing  remain  filled  with  the  fusible  metal,  which  is  easily  distinguished  by  its 
white  colour  from  the  gray  of  the  zinc.  The  whole  plate  is  now  etched  several 
times  ;  the  former  lines  of  the  drawing,  filled  with  easily  fusible  negative  metal,  are 
not  affected  by  the  acid,  while  the  pure  zinc  is  eaten  away.  _  In  this  manner  a  drawing 
for  printing  in  the  copper-plate  press  can  be  converted  into  one  in  relief  for  use  in 
ordinary  printing  press. 

ZINC  WHITE.  Under  this  name  oxide  of  zinc  is  now  largely  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  white  lead.  For  this  purpose  it  is  prepared  by  heating  metallic  zinc  in 
earthenware  retorts,  and  bringing  the  zinc-vapour  into  contact  with  a  current  of  air, 
whereby  it  becomes  oxidised.  Instead  of  using  metallic  zinc,  the  reduction  of  the  ore 
and  oxidation  of  the  metal  may  be  performed  at  one  operation.  Thus,  at  the  New 
Jersey  Works  and  the  Lehigh  Zinc  Works  a  mixture  of  ore  and  charcoal  is  treated  in 
muffle-furnaces,  and  the  oxide  obtained  is  blown  into  chambers,  in  which  it  is  collected 
in  large  muslin  bags.  In  some  Continental  works  the  metallic  zinc  is  exposed  to  the 
action  of  superheated  steam,  when  oxide  of  zinc  is  formed,  whilst  hydrogen  is  liberated, 
the  gas  being  applied  in  some  cases  to  illuminating  purposes. 
ZIRCON.   See  Hyacinth  and  Gems. 

ZIRCONIA.  is  a  rare  earth,  extracted  from  the  mineral  zircon,  which  is  a  silicate 
of  zirconia.   Zirconia  itself  is  an  oxide  of  zirconium.    It  has  lately  been  proposed  to 


.^1^-^"  ZOSTEEA 

:S!;5r:^:: "  tl.e  preparation  of  cylinders  for  the 

ZIRCOlfflUM  may  be  propai-etl  in  an  amorphous  form  by  pasui"..  the  vaoour  nf 
mi  potasfeuimM  iUi  an  alkaline  metal,  and  treating  the  product  with  dilute  nitrio  lu-u] 

state  bXrz'liiil' w^^^^^^^^^  ''^'"'^^^^  tins  an>orphous 

n<^^?Llfkf  rrbr^rnn     "'-r  ^  magnesium,  or  aluminium,  or  a  metlilloul 

Hh  fSoS.^f  .  '         '  obtained  crystallised  zirconium  by  heating 

h  mram  t  lZT'",^''^  potass.un.  with  excess  of  aluminium,  and  removing  the 
iprtr  i^i^Sd  l,^  from  the  nisoluble  residue.  The  zirconium  thus  obtained 
appoars  in  haid  brittle  crystalline  laminoc,  of  specific  gravity  4-15 

nearTtoranium  '^^"V- '"^        ^  ^'l^'^'^""'  '-^"'^  ^ovh^VS  even 

nearer  to  titanium     Crystalline  zirconium  withstands  the  action  of  oxviion  at  a  red 

ixitdrrV^^^^'^^Tr;'^"'^'^  ^^^^^t-        ^^-^^        when  Sb/ectd  to  he 

TJlZt^       T-  '-^t  a  dull  heat.    Cold  acids  have 

Suor    nci7°T!  '  ^"f- "™  ?<=i^l«  ^ff^et  it  but  slightly.    Its  true  solvent  is  hydro! 

n  1  ""m  '  Pi'esents  three  different  physical  conditions,  viz. 

tho^amorphous,  graphitoid,  and  crystallised.    Zirconium  forms  only  one  oxide,  known 


/    ^  ,  recently  been  suggested  to  employ  Canada  Grass  (Zizania 

aquatica)^sj,  paper-mabng  material.  This  plant  grows  abundantly  on  the  shores 
ot  Lakes  Erie,  Ontario,  and  St.  Clare,  and  is  known  to  the  Indians  as  Tuscarora.  The 
fibre  is  said  to  be  easily  bleached  and  comparatively  free  from  silica,  Avhile  it  yields 
a  paper  of  good  colour  and  texture,  well  adapted  to  the  printer's  use.  It  is  asserted 
that  a  supply  of  100,000  tons.per  annum  may  be  readily  obtained  from  Canada. 

•  1 1  r  r,"y®-'  ^^i'**^'!!^ .  sP^'Cies  of  this  genus  of  the  Buckthorn  ordef  (Ehamnacem) 
yield  eclible  fruits.    Z.  Jujuha,  and  some  others,  furnish  the  fruit  known  as  jujube. 

ZOR6XTE.  A  selenide  of  lead  and  copper,  from  Zorgo  and  Tilkerode  in  the 
Hartz. 

ZOSTERA.^  The  Grass-wrack  {Zostera  marina)  is  a  marine  plant  common  on 
the  coast  of  Britain.  It  is  collected  and  dried  for  use  as  a  substitute  for  hay  in 
packing.  • 
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